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Farm  Work  for  tke  Montli. 

The  gathering  of  the  crop  is  still  the  prinoi- 
pal  business  of  wXi  farmers.  Our  recommend- 
fttioDS  in  this  regard  were  so  fally  given  in  our 
Isst  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 
All  good  fturmers  appreciate  the  importance  of 
BSTing  and  housing  as  much  as  possible  of  their 
crops  before  the  short  days  and  inclement 
weather  of  winter  come  upon  them.  We  would 
reoev  oar  advice  as  to  the  liberal  use  of  bagging 
in  packing  cotton.  The  bales  should  be  cov- 
ered entirely,  and  not  lefl,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  with  a  laiige  portion  of  the  sides  and  ends 
exposed.  It  is  good  economy  to  cover  the  bale 
completely.  Buyers  always  prefer  well  made 
and  tidy  packages. 

We  have  heard  several  of  our  friends  9ay  they 
did  not  intend  to  commence  ginning  before  the 
middle  of  November.  This  is  not  wise  policy. 
Cotton  ginned  and  baled  is  not  near  so  liable  to 
destruction  by  fire  as  when  loose  on  the  floor 
of  the  gin-house,  and  then,  when  the  ci;op  is 
ready  to  be  sent  to  market  at  any  time,  the 
Bwner  is  in  a  position  to  avail  himself  of  any 
favorable  turn  in  prices.  It  is  not  only  prudent 
to  gin  the  cotton,  but  it  should  also  be  insured. 
The  cost  of  insurance  is  trifling,  and  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  total  loss  of  a  crop 
from  the  carelessness  or  malice  of  employes. 

CORK,  PCAS,  ETC. 

If  the  gathering  ^nd  housing  of  the  com, 
peas,  etc,  have  not  been  already  attended  to, 
let  them  be  done  at  once.    Delays  are  prover- 
bially ^'dangerous/'   Days  will  occur  when  the 
Vou  8-1. 


cotton  is  too  wet  to  pick,  which  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  important  work. 

SMALL  GRAIN. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  rye,  barley  or  whea  t 
for  green  feed  in  the  early  spring.  The  crop 
will  not  be  as  early  or  as  luxuriant  as  if  it  were 
sown  in  September  or  October,  but  it  is  far 
better  late  than  not  at  all. 

We  can  employ  no  language  strong  enough 
to  advise  our  friends  to  devote  a  good  portion 
of  their  available  arable  land  to  wheat,  oats 
and  barley,  and  to  provide  for  a  plenty  of  clover 
when  the  grain  has  been  harvested.  We  be- 
lieve that  clover  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  that  we  can  raise,  but  that  it  is 
the  most  efficient  and  cheapest  restorative  of 
our  exhausted  lands.  On  well  manured,  well 
prepared  stiff  lands,  clover  sown  with  small 
grain  in  the  fall,  (always  provided  that  the  seed 
be  genuine  and  fresh  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
sown)  is  a  sure  crop.  Those  who  tried  it  this 
year  are  satisfied  that  it  will  ''  succeed  at  the 
South,''  and  are  making  arrangements  to  go 
into  it  on  a  large  scale  now.  But  there  are 
very  many  yet  who  are  afraid  that  clover  and 
the  grasses  will  not  "stand  our  hot  dry  sum- 
mers.'' It  is  to  these  doubters  that  we  espe^ 
cially  address  ourselves,  conjuring  them  to 
make  the  experiment.  We  refer  them  for  prac- 
tical information  to  Messrs.  Bussell  P.  John- 
ston, Threlkeld  and  Corbin,  of  Griffin,  and 
Messrs.  George  W.  Adams  and  Lampkin,  of 
Forsyth,  who,  we  are  sure,  will  be  glad  to  tell 
all  they  "  know  about "  clover. 

SWEET  POTATOBS. 

Where  they  have  not  been  dug  and  put  away, 
should  receive  immediate  attention, 

MANURE. 

On  off  days,  when  the  hands  and  teams  can- 
not be  otherwise  employed,  they  may  be  prof- 
itably engi^ed  in  cleaning  up  the  stablesi  stock 
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lots,  hog  pens,  fence  corners,  ashhoppers,  etc., 
gathering  the  proceeds  in  a  well  sheltered  ma- 
nure pit,  and  hauling  to  mix  with  them  all  the 
leaves,  and  other  '*  trash  "  which  can  be  con- 
▼erted  into  manure.  Where  this  work  is  r^^ 
larly  done  '^  guano  drafts  "  are  never  excesmvely 
onerous. 

FALL  PLOWINO. 

To  those  who  have  fields  **  white  with  cotton  " 
we  know  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  dxpatiate 
npon  the  advantages  of  deep,  close  plowing  at 
this  time  of  the  land  to  be  planted  in  the  sprii^^ 
and  leave  it  to  the  fertilising  infiuences  of  the 
t^osts  of  winter.  It  la  not  one  of  the  least  of 
the  land-ezhausting  influences  of  cotton  plant- 
ing that  it  almost  totally  excludes  the  possibil- 
ity of  faXl  plowing. 

FBKOES. 

From  this  time  until  the  new  year,  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  buiM  fences  where  they  are 
needed,  and  repair  them  where  they  are  defec- 
^ve.  Patching  here  and  there  is  not  what  we 
mean.  While  the  law  requires  us  to  build  miles 
of  fencing  to  prevent  the  stock  of  other  people 
from  trespassing  on  our  property, — while  we 
must  have  fences  at  all, — let  us  have  good 
fences,  which  will  answer  the  purpose.  We 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  present  unjust  and 
ci^uel  law  relative  to  fences  will  be  repealed, 
and  every  man  will  be  compelled  to  prevent  his 
stock  from  depredating  on  his  neighbor. 


liettor  firofls' John  Plowliuidles. 

THB  PUBUO  B0AD8— THBIE  CONDITION  AKD  HOW 
TO  MKND  THBM. 

Mb.  Editor — Since  \l  have  been  a  contribu. 
tor  to  the  columns  of  the  Farm  and  Home,  I 
have  growled  and  grumbled  about  a  great  many 
things  that  I  thought  needed  mending,  until  I 
feared,  perhaps,  you  would  set  me  down  as 
$k  dissatisfied^  morose  and  disagreeable  old 
blodhoppeTi  and  close  your  magazine  against 
me. 

I  did  intend  to  begin  the  year  on  a  better  and 
more  amiable  line ;  but  I  have  been  traveling 
about  a  great  deal  recently  through  the  coun- 
try, away  from  the  railroads,  in  buggies  and 
horseback,  and  on  farm  wagons,  and  I  am  all 
over  in  a  rage,  and  suffering  from  something 
like  broken  bone  fever,  in  consequence  of  the 
execrable  condition  of  the  country  roads.  I 
Tenture  to  say  that,  take  them  for  all  in  all,  such 
wretched  roads  as  those  of  Georgia  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  civilized  country  in  the  world. 
In  many  places  the  roughest  corduroy  road  I 


ever  traveled  over  through  a  swamp,  is  smooth 
in  comparison  to  some  of  the  public  highways  I 
have  passed  over  lately.    They  are  only  good 
for  buggy  and  wagon  manufacturers.    They  are 
directly  conducive  to  a  lively  trade  in  these 
commodities,  for  no  buggy  or  wagon  that  I  have 
ever  seen  could  long  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
such  **  hard  roads  to  traVel,''  and  indeed  it  is  a 
wonder  that  they  can  stand  it  at  all.    Thejr 
are  good  emblems  of  human  existence.    Thejr 
are  full  of**  ups  and  downs,"  rough  places  and 
hard   knocks,  dangerous  passages,  and  tight 
squeezes.    To  travel  over  them  at  an^  pace 
faster  than  a  very  deliberate  walk  is  sure  de- 
struction of  the  vehicle,  serious  injury  to  the 
team,  and  at  great  peril  to  life  and  limb.    la 
making  one's  calculations  for  a  day's  journey, 
the  distance  an  elderly  man  can  get  over  on 
foot  in  winter,  is  as  much  as  it  is  wise  to  count 
upon.    And  as  it  is  with  passengers  so  it  is 
with  produce.    I  have  seen  a  wagon  and  six 
mules  dragging  their  slow  length  along  with 
two  or  three  bales  of  cotton,  with  more  strain 
to  wagon,  mules  and  harness  than  should  be 
necessary  for  four  times  the  load.    I  have  seen 
wagons  with  very  moderate  loads,  broken  down 
or  stalled,  and  the  cotton  thrown  off  in  the 
mud  at  a  loss  to  the  owner  of  twenty,  aye,  fifly 
times  the  tax  he  ought  to  have  paid  under  a 
proper  system  to  keep  the  roads  in  thorough  re* 
pair. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Editor,  the  present  stupid 
system  of  '*  working  the  roads  "  which  is  pro* 
vided  by  law,  is  the  origin  of  all  the  trouble.  In 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  law  is  not 
complied  with  at  all.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
mend  the  roads,  and  in  the  twentieth  case 
where  the  commissioners  summon  those  liable 
to  road  duty  to  turn  out,  about  a  third  of  those 
liable  to  obey  the  call,  and  they  **  work  the 
road  *'  so  as  to  make  it  if  possible  worse  than 
it  was  before  they  commenced  operations.  Ruts 
and  holes  are  filled  with  sods  and  earth  taken 
from  the  side  of  the  road,  or  a  little  pine  straw, 
which  as  they  sink  and  rot  only  make  the  hole 
deeper  than  before.  The  rocks,  often  the  sizft 
of  considerable  boulders,  are  left  exactly  where 
they  are  found.  No  attempt  is  ever  made  to 
remove  them.  Ditches  are  made  with  a  shovel, 
and  are  necessarily  worthless.  Bridges  over 
gullies  or  water  courses,  where  there  are  any 
bridges  at  all,  are  a  few  pine  poles,  with  thin 
slabs  laid  across  them,  partially  held  in  place 
by  some  rocks  laid  on  their  ends.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  bridge  building  naturally  is  that 
after  a  year's  exposure  to  the  weather  and  the 
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wear  of  the  timT«l,  the  slahf  rot  and  get  out  of 
place^  the  poles  sink,  and  the  chances  are  about 
even  that  your  horse  will  break  hts  legs  in  cross- 
ing. I  have  seen  plenty  of  just  such  bridges. 
Thej  are  all  over  Georgia.  They  wre  an  insti- 
tutioo.  The  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  There 
is  not  a  farmer  who  has  to  haul  his  cotton 
and  produce  to  market  in  winter  over  these 
rasds,  who  will  not  corroborate  my  statements 
tod  saythai  they  do  not  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject 

Now  what  is  to  be  done  t  "  Admitting  the 
evil,  what  remedy  do  yon  propose,  Mr.  How- 
Itandles  ?*'  I  kear  some  of  your  readers  ez- 
eUim— when  they  read  the  above.  I  will  tell 
joQ  how  I  thiok  the  evil  may  be  removed.  Let 
the  Legislatare  do  away  at  once  with  the  pres- 
ent road  laws^  road  commissioners,  road  work- 
ing, etc.,  etc,  and  pass  laws  authorising  the 
counties  to  have  roads  repaired  by  contractors 
vho  give  proper  bond  and  security  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work,  and  let  the  expense  be 
piid  by  the  respective  counties  in  the  shape  of  a 
tax  laid  lor  the  express  purpose.  Afier  the  re* 
pairs  are  once  well  made,  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing them  np  will  be  trifling.  Let  men  be  em- 
pk>yed  who  understand  the  business,  and  let 
Uiem  be  well  paid  if  they  do  their  duty  faith* 
fully.  The  road  tax  at  first  will  be  heavy,  but 
is  a  series  of  years  it  will  be  very  light,  espe- 
cially if  account  is  taken  of  the  saving  of  wag- 
ons, mules  and  vehicles  and  teams  of  every  kind, 
and  the  saving  of  time  in  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  market* 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  eveiy  fiurm<»r  is  in* 
terestedf  and  if  it  is  properly  agitated  the  Leg- 
islature will  devise  and  apply  the  proper  rem- 
edy. 

Now,  road  repairing  is  everybody*  s  bud* 
Xie9A^  and,  therefore,  it  is  nobody's  business. 
Every  day  the  evil  is  becoming  greater,  and 
soon  it  will  be  intolerable.  When  some  judge, 
traveling  his  circuit,  breaks  his  buggy,  loses 
a  horse,  or  it  may  be,  breaks  a  limb  on  one  of 
diese  public  highways,  then  the  road  commis- 
noners  will  be  hauled  over  the  coals  for  their 
neglect  of  duty,  and  public  attention  will  be 
sttracted  to  the  crying  evil  of  which  I  complain. 
I  do  not  desire  any  harm  to  come  to  these  learn- 
ed judges,  but  if  two  or  three  of  them  were  to 
lose  a  fine  horse,  and  have  a  carriage  smashed, 
I  should  not  07.  I  am  for  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number.  There  are  thousands 
of  the  Plowhandles  family  passing  over  these 
roads  daily,  and  nobody  cares  whether  they 
lose  their  teams  or  break  their  wagons.    I  un 


almost  mad  enough,  Mr.  Editor,  to  wish  that 
some  judge  might  even  break  his  head,  if  we 
cannot  get  relief  in  any  other  way. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

JoHX  Plowhavdlbs. 


Letter  ftom  Waskirngton  Co.,  Ga* 

Mr.  Editoe.— My  mind,  my  spirits  are  bur- 
dened almost  to  sorrow  and  grief  at  the  condi- 
tion, agricultural  and  financial,  of  my  adopted, 
though  well-beloved  country,  and  refuse  to  be 
comforted  except  by  the  utterance — the  nn* 
borthening— of  some  of  the  reflections  to  which 
the  situation  of  things  gives  rise. 

It  is  a  small  matter,  who  I  may  be,  if  I  s^t 
down  aught  that  is  of  value,  who  it  is  that  set 
it  down  is  of  small  moment  I  shall,  however, 
feel  easier  and  more  completely  in  accord  with 
those  whose  interest  I  would  promote,  if  I 
make  known  in  the  beginning  that  I  am  a 
Scotchman  by  birth  and  rearing — born  and 
raised  on  the  fiarm,  and  claim  to  be  fiimiliar  with 
what  is  called  in  Scotland  ''high  farmings- 
farming  on  the  most  i4>proved  system  for  high 
profits.  I  have  been  in  America  ten  years,  and 
have  seen  most  of  the  Stales  of  the  (Jnion,  and 
have  at  last  ''driven  down  my  stakes,"  in  the 
language  of  the  pioneer  and  emigrant,lin  Middle 
Georgia,  as  the  choicest  and  most  desirable 
portion  of  the  earth  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have 
studied  the  capabilities  of  Uie  section  for  fiarm- 
ingcareftiUy,  and  am  prepared  to  reiterate  what 
I  hear  from  the  lips  of  thousands,  but  what  I 
never  witness  in  acts  and  doings  of  one  farmer 
in  a  hundred,  that  there  must  be  a  radical 
change  in  the  prevailing  system  and  practice 
before  a  general  prosperity  can  come  to  the 
people  at  large  of  this  eonntry,  even  the  poor* 
est  of  whom,  in  the  language  of  a  living  patriot 
aad  statesman,  "possess  a  fbrtnne  in  the  ell* 
mate,  the  water,  the  soil,  the  air,  the  fbel,  the 
paoe,  which  lie  in  such  abased  and  misnsed 
profusion  all  around  them." 

One  more  remark  before  I  come  to  the  nuun 
object  of  this  communication.  Since  my  resi* 
denee  among  yon,  I  have  left  no  opportunity 
escape  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible  as 
to  the  condition  and  wants  of  our  agriculture* 
In  pnrsnance  of  this  desire  I  attended  the 
Rome  Convention  of  the  State  Agricultural  8o« 
oiety.  I  was  amased  and  delighted  with  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  thoroogh  comprehension 
of  the  situation  of  things  by  the  leading  minds 
of  that  assembly,  and  a  true  conception  of  the 
ways  of  relief  and  of  the  remediea  for  existing 
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evils.  Bat  my  delight  was  Terj  mach  modified, 
indeed,  by  the  reflection  that  so  few  practice 
what  these  wise  men  teach.  In  fact  I  am  ready 
to  lay  this  charge  generally  at  of  the  door  all 
Georgians,  that  they  do  not  practice  what  they 
know  to  be  best,  what  they  know  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  operation  of  thjB  last 
year.  Who  is  it  that  works  up  to  his  own 
standard  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  best  in 
&rming  ? 

Let  me  return  to  the  main  object  of  this  com- 
munication. The  suggestion  of  a  few  facts  and 
thoughts  which  possibly  may,  if  adopted  in 
time,  give  some  relief  to  want  of  supplies  which 
is  to  press  very  sorely  upon  the  victims  of  cot- 
ton growjng  in  the  next  eight  months*  U  hat 
can  we  do  for  relief  against  the  expense  of 
buying  food  for  man  and  beast  for  the  months 
intervening  between  this  time  and  the  ooming 
in  of  garden  and  truck  patches  next  spring  ? 
The  answer  is,  an  immediate  attention  to  those 
crops  which  will  grow  in  winter.  Which  are 
the  crops  that  we  can  profitably  grow  in  win- 
ter? Wheat,  oats,  turnips,  cabbage.  Now  a 
short  paragraph  on  each.  1.  Wheat  has  been 
almost  abandoned  in  Georgia,  bedkuse,  as  they 
say,  it  is  an  uncertain  crop.  We  answer  this 
objection  by  one  simple  question :  Does  any 
man  know  any  man  who  ever  lost  a  crop  of 
wheat  from  rust,  blast  or  other  disease,  as  far 
South  as  Bandolph,  Sumter,  Houston,  Twiggs, 
WashingtoB  and  Burke  counties,  and  who 
sowed  good  Baltimore  seed  wheat,  not  seed 
raised  from  Baltimore  seed,  but  seed  procured 
directly  from  Baltimore  every  year?  If  so, 
let  him  speak.  I  made  an  experiment  of  seven 
years  in  succession,  and  on  the  latitude  of  the 
counties  named  above,  and  never  failed  to 
make  a  dean,  healthy  crop.  On  two  occasions 
I  had  Georgia  seed  sowed  in  the  same  field  with 
the  Baltimore  seed.  ThQ  former  rusted,  the 
latter  never  did.  I  hare  sown  seed  directly 
from  Baltimore  in  the  same  field  with  seed  of  the 
third  yearns  crop  of  originally  Baltimore  seed. 
The  later  rusted,  the  former  did  not.  What 
do  these  &ctJB  prove?  That  the  seed  from  a 
region  where  snow  and  ice  prevail  constantly 
for  six  to  eight  weeks,  is  a  hardier  and  health- 
ier seed  than  dtat  produced  in  our  milder  and 
moister  climate.  Expen$(L — Ton  can  lay  down 
this  seed  at  any  depot  in  middle  Georgia  at  a 
freight  expense  of  thirty. cents  per  bushel.  Tou 
can  sell  your  crop  for  an  advance  over  any 
crop  raised  firom  Georgia  seed,  sufficient  and 
«iore  than  sufficient  to  pa^  all  exceft  of  ex- 
j^ense  on  cost  oyer  Georgia  sised.   To  show  the 


superiority  of  seed  produced  from  Baltimore 
seed  direct,  I  mention  the  fact  that  <me  year  the 
thrashing  machine  man  who  trashed  my  wheat, 
offered  me  $4.00  per  bushel  for  my  whole  crop, 
while  the  crop  of  my  neighbors  was  selling  for 
$2.50.  He  said  he  could  make  a  dollar  a 
bushel  on  mine  selling  it  for  seed.  Bdt  where 
is  the  relief,  do  you  say,  Mr.  Editor?  Why,  it 
is  right  here,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  June  next,  right  at  the  pinch  of  the  game, 
the  cotton  victim  may  have  his  field  of  wheat, 
not  a  patch,  but  a  field  of  from  ten  to  one  hun- 
dred acres, -yellow  and  waving  with  that  which  is 
at  once  bread  and  gold.  Good  wheat  in  the 
middle  of  any  June  I  ever  saw  is  equal  to  gold. 
Wheat  will  buy  then  readily  anything  a  farmer 
wants.  These  very  Baltimoreans,  from  whom 
you  get  your  seed,  will  give  you  from  fifly  cents 
to  a  dollar  more  for  your  flour  than  they  will 
for  their  own  flour.  The  relief,  then,  is  in 
this:  Let  every  cotton  slave  sow  one-third  of 
his  land  in  wheat  and  oats,  let  the  wheat  be 
sown  from  Ist  to  16th  November,  or  even  ear 
Her.  Let  the  oats  be  sown  from  15th  August 
to  16th  September.  Up  in  Newton  county  they 
sow  oats  before  the  sweep  which  lays  by  their 
cotton  crop.  The  plant  becomes  so  strong  and 
hardy  before  the  freezes  that  the  crop  is  never 
damaged,  and  invariably  yields  better  than  any 
crop  sown  later.  But  some  one  asks,  how  do 
you  get  rid  of  the  cotton  stalks  when  you  want 
to  reap  the  crop  ?  Maybe  the  cotton  stalks 
hever  grow  high  enough  up  there  to  interfere 
with  the  reaper.  About  that  I  don't  know,  but 
never  heard  that  the  cotton  stalks  were  in  the 
way  in  Newton  county.  But,  however,  that 
may  be,  a  long,  sharp  ripper  or  rooter  will  put 
the  ordinary  sized  stalk  out  of  the  way.  DonH 
be  afraid  of  putting  it  deep  enough  to  take  out 
the  whole  root.  The  ripiping  will  benefit  rather 
than  injure  the  oats.  In  fkct  it  was  stated  by  one 
of  our  wise  men  in  the  convention,  and  verified 
by  others,  that  a  pretty  thorough  plowing 
of  an  oat  or  wheat  crop  that  had  been  sown  in 
the  fall,  in  the  month  of  February  or  March, 
would  largely  increase  the  yield,  the  plowing 
to  be  done  by  the  rooter  or  scooter. 

A  word  about  seed  oats.  What  I  have  said 
of  seed  wheat  I  say  of  seed  oats.  Did  you  ever 
know  an  oat  crop  to  rust  when  the  seed  came 
from  Nova  Scotia  Or  Cape  Breton.  If  you 
never  did,  then  forever  after  hold  your  peace, 
and  get  your  seeds  from  ^ese,  the  most  per- 
fectly adapted  oat  regions  of  the  earth.  They 
have  ice  and  snow  there  six  months  in  the  year. 
Their  seed  are  therefore  hardy. 
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The  Bonej  and  food  that  mre  to  come  out  of 
the  wheat  and  oat  cropt  in  the  pinohiag  times 
of  the  mofitbs  of  June  and  July,  are  the  imme- 
diate  bat  Dot  the  onlj  benefits  that  are  to  result 
firoQi  attention  to  these  crops.  These  crops 
leaTe  ia  and  on  the  surfiu^e  of  the  land  an 
amoaBt  l>f  organic  matter,  in  the  form  of  de- 
cayed roots  and  stubble,  whieh^  Pendleton  will 
tell  jroQy  is  a  guaranty  against  rust*  Did  you 
ever  know  nist  in  cotton  planted  on  a  field  from 
vbich  there  was  a  good  crop  of  oats  reaped  the 
year  prerioas  ?  Did  you  ever  know  rust  in  cot- 
ton on  a  field  in  the  preparation  of  which  a 
good  coat  or  crop  of  broomsedge  had  been 
tnroed  ander?  Then  why  not  profit  by  the  ex- 
•aple?  Bead  Dr.  Pendleton* s  paper  before  the 
State  Agricultural  Convention.  It  exhausts 
the  qaestion.  By  tbe  way,  Pendleton  is 
oar  ablest,  practical  and  scientific  farmer.  He 
has  learoed  by  experiment  and  practice  what 
he  teaches  so  ably  by  precept 

Mr.  Editor,  I  will  relieve  you  for  the  present. 
I  may  recur  to  *'high  farming*'  and  ''high 
profits  "  again. 

1  have  taken  your  paper  from  its  first  num- 
ber. I  am  highly  pleased  with  it.  Wish  that 
it  visited  every  &rm  house  in  the  land.  Go 
on  with  line  \k^n  line  on  *'  Daddy's  Way  *'  and 
700  will  reform  them  at  last  The  agricultural 
coodition  at  this  time,  the  scarcity  of  home 
made  aoppliea,  come  as  mighty  aids  at  this  mo* 
ment  to  your  noble  efforts  in  a  great  cause. 

J.  A.  LoNO. 

femuOe,  Ga.^  Sept,  80,  1871. 
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BT  F.    PIERCE,   OF  BOMB,   OA. 

The  fact  that  the  system  of  farming  in  the 
South  must  undergo  a  radical  change  can  no 
kmger  be  a  mooted  question.  The  washed  and 
forlorn  appearance  of  the  hill  lands,  and  the 
comparative  barenness  of  the  low  grounds,  which 
tventy  years  ago  were  rich,  and  gave  large  re- 
toms,  even  when  poorly  farmed,  are  the  best 
evidences  I  can  produce  to  prove  my  assertion 
correct  The  views  I  propose  to  give  will  have 
reference  to  all  the  Southern  States,  but  more 
especially  to  the  State  of  my  adoption,  tie 
State  that  will  in  a  very  few  years  be  in- 
deed the  Empire  State.  I  mean  glorious  old 
Georgia.  A  mixed  system  of  cropping  is  abso- 
lately  necessary  to  make  a  farm  pay,  make  good 
living y  and  at  the  same  time  rapidly  improve 
the  producing  qualities  of  the  soil.  Cotton  as 
the  (mly  money  crop  must  be  given  up,  and  re- 


ferred to  only  as  one  of  the  follies  of  our 
Others.  To  attempt  to  produce  good  paying 
crops  of  any  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
prove the  land  (as  all  good  farmers  should)  by 
resorting  altogether  to  mercantile  manwre$y  will, 
in  the  end,  have  their  bright  hopes  blasted,  and 
they  will  with  their  land  become  poorer  and 
poorer. 

But  I  am  digressing  widely.  I  started  out  to 
give  my  views  in  regard  to  the  cultiyation  of 
the  grasses  and  forage  plants.  To  the  novice 
in  grass  raising,  I  will  say  be  sure  to  sow  tbe 
kind  best  adapted  to  your  land,  and  have  a 
special  eye  to  humbugers  who  are  constantly 
offering  to  the  people  some  new  kinds  of  seeds 
at  fabulous  prices.  The  family  of  cultivated 
grasses  is  numerous,  yet  but  few  will  be  fonnd 
of  value  to  the  general  farmer.  Timothy,  or- 
chard grass  and  red  top  or  herds  grass,  with 
the  common  red  clover,  are  all  the  kinds  desira- 
ble for  moetof  the  Southern  and  Middle  States, 
all  of  which  grow  well  on  any  land  having  a 
clay  subsoiL  They  can  be  successfully  pro- 
duced on  sandy  soils  properly  prepared,  ma- 
nured and  rolled. 

On  swampy  and  wetlands  red  top  is  the  most 
valuable.  I  have  known  it  submerged  for 
months  during  the  winter  without  damage. 
Notwithstanding  it  delights  in  a  wet  situation, 
it  thrives  and  makes  fine  erops  on  the  highest 
mountains.  It  makes  a  very  good  hay,  but 
lighter  and  infHrior  to  timothy  or  orchard  grass. 
For  pasturage  it  is  valuable,  being,  as  the  Vir- 
ginians term  it,  a  good  repeater.  Orchard  grass, 
unlike  red  top,  does  not  thrive  in  low,  wet  situa- 
tions, but  delights  in  rich  uplands.  On  such 
lands  it  yields  enormous  crops  of  superior  hay 
if  cut  when  in  the  bloom.  The  second  crop  is 
composed  altogether  of  long  blades,  which  also 
make  very  fine  hay,  hut  if  not  wanted  for  hay 
ppecially,  is  very  valuable  for  pasturage.  Such 
a  pasture  in  Northern  Georgia  or  Alabama 
would  pasture  stock  the  whole  winter.  Timothy 
is  the  most  valuable  for  general  purposes.  It 
does  well  on  moist,  even  rather  wet  lands,  and 
grows  equally  well  on  the  highest  mountains. 
For  quantity  and  quality  of  hay  it  has  no  supe- 
rior. I  cut  from  an  acre  this  year  5880  pounds 
of  hay  thoroughly  cured.  For  graizing  and 
soiling  purposes  it  ranks  very  high. 

I  am  warranted  in  these  conclusions  by  thirty 
years  experience  in  cultivating  the  grasses  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  five 
years  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  Oa. 

In  order  to  be  suocessful  in  securing  a  good 
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and  paying  stand  of  grass  or  clover,  the  follow- 
ing points  must  be  observed,  the  failure  in  any 
particular  may  prove  disastrous.  In  the  first 
place  the  land  must  be  deeply  and  thoroughly 
ploughed  with  a  plow  suflRciently  large  and 
capable  of  completely  turning  under  all  vege- 
table or  other  matter  that  may  be  on  the  land. 
This  plow  should  go  the  depth  of  from  six  to 
ten  inches,  and  if  the  sub  soil  is  very  stiff,  sub- 
soiling  is  important.  After  which  a  good 
heavy  iron  tooth  harrow  and  clod- masher 
should  be  used  until  the  ground  is  perfectly 
pulverized  and  smooth.  The  ground  thus  pre- 
pared is  now  ready  for  the  seed. 

On  lands  not  having  heretofore  been  in  clover 
or  the  grasses,  the  following  amounts  of  seed 
should  be  sown  per  acre,  and  brushed  in: 
Clover  10  pounds,  timothy  8  to  10  pounds,  red 
top  and  orchard  grass  2  bushels  each.  When 
fiown  together  half  the  quantities  named  of 
each. 

In  all  cases  where  clover  is  intended  for  mow- 
ing, it  should  be  mixed  with  timothy.  The 
timothy  being  a  strong,  upright  grower,  bears 
up  the  clover,  which  has  a  natural  inclination 
to  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  proper  time  for  fall  sowing,  either  of  the 
aforenamed  grasses  or  clover,  is  from  the  1st  to 
the  20th  of  September,  if  the  season  suits.  I 
would  not  advise  sowing  later  in  the  district  of 
coantry  comprising  Cherokee  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. Perhaps  later  sowing  migh(  do  well 
further  South. 

From  the  16th  of  February  to  the  10th  of 
March  is  the  next  proper  season ;  and  I  think 
on  an  average  the  surest.  When  sown  on  land 
specially  prepared,  and  on  which  no  other  crop 
is  growing,  proceed  as  directed  for  fall  seeding. 
When  sown  on  lands  growing  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley or  rye,  sow  the  seed  and  harrow  in  with  a 
very  light  iron  tooth  harrow,  the  teeth  being 
▼ery  pointed.  The  harrowing  will  break  the 
Usually  crusted  surface  and  let  in  the  seed 
nieely.  The  cultivation  to  the  wheat  or  other 
crop  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  time 
and  expense  of  harrowing.  A  sharp  tooth  har- 
row will  tear  up  but  little  of  the  growing  crop. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  good 
sound  clover  and  grass  seeds.  I  have  seen 
quantities  of  grass  and  clover  seed  sent  down 
South  perfectly  worthless,  having  been  heated 
and  the  germ  destroyed.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  clover  seed.  Good  trusty  hands  of  some 
experience  should  only  be  employed  to  sow 
grass  and  clover  seed,  it  being  very  important 
to  equally  distribute,  and  not  bunch  them.   Ga- 


boon* s  broad  cast  seed  sower  Is  an  invaluable 
implement,  and  should  be  on  every  farm. 

Farmers  who  have  a  plenty  of  grass  and 
clover,  or  either,  on  their  farms,  will  never  have 
any  necessity  to  plant  any  of  rhe  annnal  plants 
usually  produced  in  this  country  for  forage.  On 
farms  where  more  of  the  grasses  or  clover  is 
growing,  it  is  very  importstnt  to  plant  on  land 
prepared  as  advised  for  grass  and  clover,  some 
of  the  crops  of  annuals  best  adapted  to  the 
lands  to  be  sown. 

I  have  found  as  a  soiling  or  fodder  crop,  the 
following  named  to  do  well :  Hungarian  grass 
and  millet.  Prodnce  very  heavy  crops.  They 
are  vrluable  for  soiling  and  hay,  but  don't  bear 
pasturing  or  grazing  well.  Both  should  be  sown 
on  good  and  well  prepared  land.  Time  for 
sowing  in  upper  Georgia  about  the  1st  of  May. 
The  common  field  pea  is  a  valuable  crop. 
Too  many  are  never  found  on  any  farm.  Like 
the  negro's  rabbit,  the  pea  is  good  for  everything. 
Give  me  plenty  of  good  green  forage  and  hay, 
I  will  have  fine,  fat,  heal' by  mules  and  other 
stock,  and  save  more  than  half  the  corn  and 
other  grain  usually  fed.  A  good  stand  of  timo- 
thy, red  top  and  orchard  grass  will  produce 
well  many  years,  if  properly  managed.  Clover, 
when  intended  for  hay  or  pasturing,  should  al- 
ways be  mixed  with  timothy ;  if  for  improving 
the  land  it  should  be  sown  thick  and  ploughed 
under  when  the  second  or  third  crops  of  seed 
are  ripe.  As  there  are  many  persons  to  be 
found  in  this  and  the  surrounding  coantry  who 
yet  doubt  the  propriety  of  putting  their  lands 
down  in  clover  and  grass,  I  will  tell  them  what 
I  did  last  year  with  a  patch  of  eleven  acres  of 
old,  well  worn  Oostanaula  river  bottom.  This 
was  the  seco  nd  year,  and  the  stand  of  timothy 
and  clover  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  a  good 
one.  Early  in  May,  as  soon  as  tall  enough  to 
cut  with  a  scythe,  I  commenced  and  continued 
till  hay  harvest,  soiling  four  milk  cows  and  one 
horse,  and  then  cut  just  twenty-five  tons  of 
first  rate,  thoroughly  cured  timothy  and  clover 
hay.  I  sold  ten  tons  out  of  the  field  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  ton,  and  was  offered  thirty 
dollars  for  the  balance.  The  crop  was  cut 
early  in  July.  The  second  crop  was  pastured 
by  eleven  head  of  mules  and  milk  cows.  For 
the  truthfulness  of  this  statement  the  public 
are  referred  to  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Rome  and  vicinity. 

Suppose  every  farmer  in  Georgia  had  but 
such  a  lot  of  timothy  and  clover  or  other  grass. 
Thousands  of  dollars  sent  out  of  the  country 
for  hay  and  butter  would  be  retained  among 
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oar  people.  I  will  conclade  bj  saying  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  secare  a  paying  stand  of 
dover  or  grass  aoless  the  whole  work  is  well 
done.  A  slight  tap  dresnug  of  bam^yard  ma- 
Dare,  or  on  very  poor  land  a  hundred  pounds 
of  PeroTjan  Goano  per  acre,  or  its  eqnivolent 
b  some  other  mercantile  manure,  broad  cast- 
ed  snd  harrowed  in  before  sewing  the  seed, 
will  ia  nine  cases  out  of  ten  secure  a  good 
stsod. 

I  was  reared  to  wield  the  plow  and  not  the 
pen,  and  beg  to  be  indulged  in  all  the  inacea- 
rsdes  to  be  found  in  this  crude  article. 


/br  fhs  SoHtAem  Piaarm  amd  Bemt, 
Root  Crops. 

iff.  Editor : — I  regret  to  see  the  little  atten- 
tioD  that  is  being  paid  to  root  crops  by  our 
&rming  eommanity.  They  do  not  appreciate 
their  importance  or  know  their  value,  notwith- 
standing  that  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the 
world,  who  have  proved  their  great  worth  by 
jears  of  experience,  have  again  and  again  de- 
monstrated that,  for  stock,  they  are  the  health- 
iest, cheapest,  and  best  food  we  can  raise. 

I  cannot  understand  this  carelessness  of  their 
mterest  by  oor  people,  amounting,  I  fear,  al- 
most to  a  prejadice  against  root  crops.  A  lit- 
tle tomip  patch,  of  a  few  rods  in  extent, 
scratched  over  and  sown  broadcast,  and  intend- 
ed more  to  supply  winter  greens  than  for  stock 
food,  is  generally  the  amount  of  their  efforts 
in  this  direction.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  ever 
plant  carrots  for  stock,  and  I  do  not  know 
one  who  has  ever  raised  a  mangold  wurzel, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Milne, 
near  Macon.  In  England,  the  root  crops  are 
estimated  to  be  worth  annually  a  million  ster- 
ring— 800,000,000  acres  being  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  turnips!  By  this  intelligent  farm- 
ing, England,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  has 
increased  two- fold  her  capacity  for  raising 
stock—and  we  all  know  that  it  is  from  Eng- 
huid  we  draw  all  the  fine  stock  we  have.  In 
Belgium,  the  most  densely  populated  country 
00  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  where  the 
Urgest  number  of  cattle  to  the  square  mile  are 
supported  that  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  a 
fifth  of  the  cultivated  land  is  devoted  to  roots. 
Competent  authorities  have  computed  the  rela- 
tive yields  of  snail  grain  as  compared  with 
roots.  An  acre  of  land  which  would  produce 
30  bushels  of  barley  will  produce  1,000  bush- 
els of  turnips ;  one  that  will  yield  20  bushels 
of  rye  will  yield  800  bushels  of  carrots,  and 


one  that  will  yield  40  bushels  of  oats  will  yield 
1,200  bushels  of  mangolds. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  why  is  it  that  so  few 
Southern  planters  pay  any  attention  whatever 
to  so  prodnctive  and  profitable  a  crop?  If 
they  want  to  have  improved  stock,  they  must 
improve  their  system.  Fodder  and  crab-grass 
hay  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  They  must 
have  tnrnips,  and  must  try  whether  mangolds 
will  suit  our  soil  and  climate.  I  believe  they 
will.  Beets  never  fail  in  our  gardens,  and, 
when  the  soil  is  properly  prepared,  planted, 
and  cultivated,  as  fine  beets  can  be  raised  ia 
Georgia  as  were  ever  raised  in  Norfolk,  Eng^ 
land,  or  in  Flanders. 

And,  again,  to  be  independent  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  and  make  enough  of  homer 
made  manure — if,  indeed,  that  consummation 
be  ever  possible — we  must  keep  more  stock; 
and  to  do  that,  we  must  produce  more  suitable 
food  to  support  them.  Sheep  raising — which, 
I  see,  is  attracting  some  attention,  in  the  pa- 
pers, at  least— can  never  be  successful  without 
turnip  raising.  The  two  go  together,  and  can- 
not be  separated. 

I  am  rather  late  this  year  with  my  advice ; 
but  there  is  yet  time  to  raise  a  good  crop  of 
globe  turnips.  Stock  Farmer. 

Michmond  Co.,  October,  1871. 


Draiaage* 


We  make  the  following  extracts  from  an  able 
article  written,  some  time  since,  for  the  Geor- 
gia State  Agricultural  Society,  by  an  eminent 
civil  engineer,  Mr.  T.  Whelpley,  of  Michigan, 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  land  drain- 
ing: 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

Drainace  is  subject  to  natural  law.  The 
weight  of  water  is  powerless  to  move  itself, 
unless  you  provide  a  vacancy  for  it  to  move 
into. 

A  water-level  is  not  ilrai|rht,  but  sufficiently 
curved  to  form  a  complete  circle  in  going  about 
twenty-four  thousana  miles;  therefore,  when 
we  speak  of  a  level  in  drainage,  we  mean  that 
every  part  of  it  is  equi-distant  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  or  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Fill  a  sluice  with  water,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  level — vacate  the  ends,  and  the  water  will 
all  run  out  equally  at  both  ends,  except  a  frac- 
tion of  no  practical  account  held  by  attraction 
of  cohesion. 

This  idea  especially  applies  in  the  drainage 
of  extensive  level  swamps,  marshes,  and  salt 
meadows.  Your  main  trunks  ana  laterals 
may  be  perfectly  level;  but  leave  sure  and 
adequate  vacancy  at  the  mouth  of  the  mains, 
by  descent  of  surface  or  pump-pit,  and  your 
drainage  is  complete. 
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When  a  line  deTiates  from  a  lerel,iLnd  nnt- 
formlr  approaches  the  centre  of  the  earth,  it  is 
called  a  down-grade — and,  be  it  ever  so  slight, 
if  sustained,  wm  carry  off  the  water  in  that  di- 
rection. 

If  the  mean  soHace  of  the  sronnd  descend 
the  same  as  the  drain-bottom,  the  depth  of  the 
drain  will  be  uniform,  subject  only  to  the  cas- 
uil  irregularities  of  the  surface.  If  the  sur- 
face descend  faster  than  the  back-grade,  you 
must  change  the  grade  of  your  drain-bottom 
to  conform,  in  order  to  preserve  sufficient  depth 
to  confine  the  water  within  banks.  ^ 

On  long  levels,  such  as  occur  in  extensive 
swamps  and  beaver  meadows,  the  grade  should 
take  tne  extreme  minimum^  or  the  drain  may 
reach  a  depth  involviTis  needless  expense  and 
needless  topographical  deformity,  neither  of 
which  considerations  should  be  disregarded 
when  not  conflicting  with  the  purpose  of  drain- 
age. 

A  strange  delusioni  working  much  mischief, 
prevailsi  to  some  extent,  in  regard  to  the 
changes  of  directions  on  drains,  and  many  in- 
sist on  the  utility,  and  even  necessity,  that  all 
chanee  of  course  on  open  or  covered  drains 
should  be  by  curve,  to  avoid  abrasion  of  banks 
and  detention  of  the  water.  If  water  were  tar, 
the  latter  objection  would  hold  good.  Short, 
sharp  turns  would  be  extremely  detentive  to 
that  class  of  fluids.  But  wate*>  is  not  tar,  bnt 
the  most  liquid  and  subtle  simple  fluid  in  Na- 
ture.^ Qive  it  reasonable  space,  the  slightest 
sustained  down-^rade,  and  vacancy  ahead,  and 
it  disappears  with  amazine  celerity  through 
channels  tortnrous  as  the  labyrinths  of  Effypt. 

Through  forty  years  of  engineering,  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  drain,  on  the  longest  drains 
I  have  run,  giving  the  proper  space  to  pass  the 
volume  of  water,  the  slightest  down-grade  and 
space  at  the  mouth,  the  difference  in  the  time 
of  the  waters  passing  off,  through  the  most  di- 
rect and  the  most  angular  the  rout  would  ad- 
.mit  of,  would  not  reacn  an  honr,  and  would  be 
of  no  account  whatever  in  the  purposes  of  drain- 
age. As  to  abrasion,  any  one  can  see  curvi- 
ture  in  a  water  canal  of  earth  exposes  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  outer  bank  to  abrasion  ; 
whereas,  straight  courses  and  angles  only  ex- 
pose a  few  feet  at  the  angular  points. 

Curves  in  railways  and  cana  i  afford  no  anal- 
ogy whatever  applicable  to  drainage.  They 
serve  thesej  to  allow  the  boat  or  the  train  to 
pass,  without  check  of  momentum,  where  it 
would  be  impossible  in  case  of  sharp  angles. 

The  capacity,  or  depth  and  width,  of  drains 
is  to  be  governed  by  tne  extent  of  surface  it  is 
to  relieve  of  surface  water,  the  mean  results  of 
ordinary  storms  and  freshets.  I  say  mean,  be- 
cause, to  provide  channels  to  contain  and  carry 
off  between  banks  the  high  floods,  that  do  not 
occur  oflener  than  once  in  seven  or  ten  years, 
would  be  a  waste  of  expense,  as  well  as  a 
needless  topographical  deformity.  Expense  is 
the  vital  element  in  determining  the  ntilitv  of 
drains.  It  is  practically  useless  to  drain  when 
the  interest  on  its  expense  exceeds  the  income 
and  probable  advance  in  market  value  of  the 
property  drained.  Hence,  laws  regulatinjg  and, 
under   given  conditiouS|  enforcing  drainagCi 


should  carefhlly  avoid  all  atmeoeesary  detaiU 
that  augment  expense. 

«  «  ♦  »  *  # 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  reference  more 
especially  to  that^  oiaas  of  drainage  impractica* 
ble  without  legal  coercion. 

The  other  class  of  drainage  not  necessarily 
dependent  on  law  may  be  sub-divided  into 
open  and  covered,  and  open  into  permanent 
and  temporary*  Permanent  open  drains,  whe« 
ther  occupying  the  outlines  or  the  interior  of 
fields,  should  DO  deep  enough  to  receive  the 
covered  drain  three  inches  at  least  above  bot- 
tom. These  drains,  however,  in  many  cases, 
gather  surface  water  firom  so  extended  a  water 
shed  as  to  unfit  them  for  receiving  under  drain- 
age, in  which  case  they  should  be  left  as  shal- 
low as  possible,  so  that  a  main  pipe  can  be 
sunk  below  their  bottom,  and  isolated  from  it, 
to  receive  under  drains  from  either  side.    Tern- 

f>orary  open  drahi^^  consists  of  discretionary 
ceding  channels  and  dead  furrow.  The  latter, 
when  the  surface  will  allow,  should  be  gov- 
erned by  a  rej^lar  svstem,  to  preserve  uni- 
formity of  surface  and  a  more  perfect  distribu- 
tion and  equilibrium  of  fertilizers. 

In  large  fields  of  uniform  surface,  they  can, 
and  should,  be  changed  so  as  not  to  resume 
their  old  beds  oftener  than  once  in  three  or 
four  years. 

The  purpose  of  dead  furrow  and  surface  chan- 
neling should  not  be  confounded  with,  and  con- 
sidered as  replaced  by,  covered  drainage.  Cov- 
ered drains  at  proper  intervals  equalize  and 
prevent  excess  in  water  held  by  capillary  at- 
traction in  the  soil,  but  cannot  relieve  the  sur- 
face from  water  of  henvv  showers  and  long 
rains,  which,  without  dead  furrows  and  tempo- 
rary leading  channels,  would  stand  in  pools 
long  enough  to  produce  much  injury,  especi- 
ally on  clays  and  argillaceous  loams.  Ihus, 
dead  furrow  and  surface  channeling,  though  in 
some  degree  supplementary  to,  and  modifying 
the  effect  of,  each  other,  are  entirely  distinct 
in  operation,  and  neither  can  replace  the  other. 
The  under  drain  reduces  and  equalizes  exces- 
sive sub-saturation,  while  surface  channels  and 
dead  furrows  distribute  and  carnr  off  the  inju- 
rious excess  of  water  on  the  surface. 

llie  open  drains  of  fields  that  receive  little 
water  trom  elsewhere  can  be  used  to  receive 
under  drainage;  but  where  an  open  drain  fol- 
lows a  depression  of  surface  that  passes  off  the 
surface  surplus  water  from  an  extensive  water 
shed,  whether  carrying  living  water  or  not, 
cannot  well  be  used  to  receive  under  drainage, 
as  every  flood  would  be  likely  to  force  floating 
matter  far  up  into  the  drain  cavity,  and  render 
it  useless.  In  all  such  cases,  a  main  tile  or 
trunk  should  be  sunk  below,  and  isolated  from 
their  bottom,  to  receive  under  drains  from 
either  side.  When  this  is  impracticable  from 
any  cause,  each  side  must  have  its  separate 
main,  or  you  must  under  drain  into  the  open 
flood,  and  abide  the  chances.  The  necessity, 
however,  of  these  double  mains  rarely  occurs. 

As  water  moves  by  gravitv,  and  invariably 
seeks  the  shortest  cut  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  under  drains,  when  practicable,  should 
take  the  most  direct  down- hill  course.    This, 
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hommit^  Bomettmes  eaiiiiot  be  done  withoat 
mmteriallj  deranging  parallel  and  uniformity 
of  interrals.  Thus,  direction  of  descent  and 
Qniformitj  of  intervals  are  leldora  attainable  to- 
fether,  and,  where  ihey  confiici,  to  determine 
which  shall  prevail  reqaires  carefnl  considera* 
tion. 

On  steep  hill  sides,  directness  of  downward 
eoorse  may  mmersede  parallel  and  regularity 
of  iat^iialB,  for  obrious-  reasons,  which  rea- 
aoBS  diminish  with  the  steepness,  and  entirely 
disappear  when  the  down-srade  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  foot  to  twenty  rods.  Now,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  nineteen-twentieths  (]9-20ths), 
or  abooi  tiiat  proportion  of  oader  drainage — 
past,  present,  and  prospective — is  of  ground, 
the  mean  deacent  of  wnich  does  not  exceed 
one  foot  to  twenty  rods.  If  so,  in  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  under  drainaf^  no  reason  what- 
ever exists  why  intervals  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  palrallel  to  eaeh  other,  should  not 
prevail. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  a  clay  or  argillaceous 
soil,  these  intervaU  should  be  twenty- five  to 
thirty-five  feet;  in  porous  soils,  thirty- five  to 
fifty  feet,  and  depth  two  and  a-half  to  three 
fiset. 

1  am  thus  particular  on  this  down-hill  point, 
to  guard  ouder  drainers  against  allowing  theo- 
ries, only  adapted  to  rare  and  exceptional 
esses,  to  derange  and  displace  the  most  impor- 
tant essentials  of  under  drainage,  viz :  uni- 
formity of  operation  secured  only  by  uniform 
intervals  and  parallels. 

The  ntility  of  under  drainage  is  not  debata- 
ble—it is  merely  a  question  of  time  and  means. 
With  the  pioneer  on  the  border,  the  time  has 
fiot  come ;  nor  perhaps  with  proprietors  or  oc- 
cupants whose  means  are  wholly  preoccupied. 
With  a  few  such  excerptions  onl^,  the  rule  is, 
where  a  country  is  worth  inhabiting,  it  pays  to 
under  drain,  and  generally  by  or  before  the 
second  drained  crop.  Of  this,  we  have  ample 
proof  in  the  mean  of  known  results.  For  such 
as  do  not  accept  results  without  the  cause 
vhy,  I  copy  a  paragraph  from  the  Western 
Ewalf  published  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  of 
July  14th,  1870.  Speaking  of  under  draining, 
it  says : 

*'it  lengthens  the  season  for  labor  and  vege- 
tstion ;  it  prevents  cracking  of  skiff  day  soiU ; 
also  assists  in  pulverization ;  it  admits  of  the 
rough  admixtures  of  manures;  it  promotes  the 
absorption  of  fertilizing  substances  from  the 
^\  also  sopplies  air  to  the  roots;  it  warms 
the  soil  by  the  heats  passing  downward ;  it 
renders  the  soil  more  friable ;  it  prevents  heav- 
ing out  by  frosts;  it  admits  of  the  easy  eradi- 
icaUon  of  weeds ;  it  admits  of  the  passage  of 
heavy  draught  vehiclee  without  iignry ;  it  causes 
great  deposits  of  dew  in  summer ;  it  admits  of 
the  pasturage  of  animals  without  iiyury  to  the 
soil ;  it  diminishes  the  causes  of  malarial  dis- 
eases; it  renders  the  soil  light  to  work ;  it  in- 
creases the  crops :  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
land." 

Tile  is  doubtless  the  best  under- drain  con- 
doctor,  but  there  are  several  other  expedients 
of  more  or  less  practical  af  ailability.  Of  wood 
devices  of  plank,  the  square  traek,  the  faiverted 


V-shaped,  and  laying  down  small  poles.  Of 
stone  plaufl,  we  have  side  stone  with  flat  stone 
on  the  top  ;  stone,  one  side  with  fiat  stone  on 
a  miter  from  its  upper  edee  to  the  bottom  of 
opposite  side ;  loose  rubble,  protected  on  top 
and  side  from  choking  up,  etc.,  etc,  A  gen* 
eral  rule  applicable  in  all  such  devices  is,  to 
maintain  a  slight  down-grade,  which  can  be 
cheaply  done  hj  mounting  a  square  of  metal 
or  wocrd  on  a  stick,  split  at  top  and  sharpened 
at  lower  end,  for  a  Jacob-staff^  Plumbing  one 
limb  makes  the  other  a  level,  of  course ;  and, 
in  all  cases,  by  puddled  clay  or  some  other 
concrete,  protecting  the  conducting  cavities 
from  choking  up.  Without  this  latter  precau- 
tion, it  is  of  little  use  to  attempt  to  under  drain 
in  any  form.  One  thing,  as  a  special  precau- 
tion :  give  a  wide  berth  to  the  roots  of  grow- 
ing trees,  as  they  will  prospect  with  surpris- 
ing alacrity  through  your  entire  drain  excava- 
tion, and  manage  to  choke  up  every  water  pas- 
sage. 

Stone  or  earthen  tile  pipe  is  by  far  the  best 
conductor  in  under  drainage,  and  the  most 
econmioal*  unless  in  districts  where  suitable 
stone  are  in  profuse  abundance  near  at  .hand. 

No  county,  where  under  drainage  is  needed 
and  will  pay,  should  be  without  one  or  more 
tile  machines,  which,  to  avoid  risk  and  expense 
too  great  for  one,  can  be  bought  by  an  associa- 
tion ;  and,  if  he  prefers,  each  man  can  make 
his  own  tile,  by  the  help  of  one  experienced 
operator  to  run  the  machine  and  set  and  burn 
the  kiln. 

The  financial  economy  of  drainage  has  am- 
ple and  substantial  data  in  proof,  prominent 
among  which  are,  a  great  extension  of  cultiva- 
table  area,  the  superior  productiveness  of  the 
ground  reclaimed,  the  great  increase  of  the 
production,  and  superior  quality  of  products 
of  old  ground  under  drained,  and  greatly  re- 
ducing the  proportion  of  labor  and  expense  to 
the  net  value  of  the  production. 

Also,  as  a  sanitary  measure  alone,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  the  highest  individual  and  associated  of- 
fort,  and  among  the  most  sacred  duties  of  legis- 
lation. Without  drainage,  thrift  is  retarded 
not  only,  but  the  meager  and  inferior  fk>uits  of 
painful  toil  are  sadly  diminished  by  expense  of 
sickness,  and  the  consumption  of  the  little  that 
remains  affords  no  enjoyment  or  comfort, 
merely  keeping  soul  and  body  together,  a 
curse  to  themselves  and  burthen  to  society. 

Finally,  financial  and  sanitary  considerations 
aside,  the  rich  rewards  of  vision  would  amply 
compensate  the  labor  and  expense  of  drainage. 
What  is  life  without  beauty? — and  in  no  form 
can  beauty,  through  the  eve,  so  fill  the  whole 
moral  being  with  unalloyable  eoetacy  as  in  the 
landscape.  Hence,  every  unsightly  object 
drainage  replaces  with  that  which  is  '^pleasinjg 
to  the  eye  and  good  for  food,'*  or  not,  as  it 
may  tiappen,  is  adding  undepreciable  capital 
to  the  stock  of  human  enjoyment,  and  is  a  vital 
element  in  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

We  are  not  only  enticed  in  the  direction  of 
drainage  by  considerations  of  thrifl,  health, 
and  ornament,  but  impelled  by  resistless  force. 
We  cannot  choose  but  drain,  drown,  or  "  dry 
up." 
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The  CvHiTatiOM  of  Wheat. 

BT  J.   YAK  BUBEK. 

Our  first  object  in  writing  on  the  above 
mentioned  subject  is  brevity,  and,  in  as  con- 
cise a  manner  as  the  nature  and  importance  of 
so  great  a  subject  will  permit,  to  give  our 
Tiews  and  ezperi^ice,  as  well  as  the  views  of 
some  of  the  best  growers  of  this  great  staple 
in  the  Northern  States — for  the  reason  that, 
were  we  to  amplify  and  extend  this  article  as 
the  importance  of  the  subject  might  justify, 
but  few  persons  would  ever  peruse  it,  and  thus 
defeat  the  object  in  view. 
-  1.  The  Most  Promineht  Obstaolbs  to  Pro* 
Buonro  Good  Crops  of  Whbat.— The  most 
prominent  obstacles  to  success  in  producing 
good  crops  of  this  universal  and  important 
cereal  are  as  follows:  The  diseases  known 
by  the  common  name  of  rust,  next  smut,  and 
freezing  out  or  winter -killing,  and,  we  may 
also  add,  that  of  the  fiy  or  midge.  The  dis- 
ease or  malady  known  as  rust  is  the  most  po- 
tent in  its  effects  of  all  those  above  mentioned, 
frequently  destroying  the  entire  crop  in  a  few 
hours  or  days,  and  very  frequently  injuring  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  Without  discussing 
the  oanse  or  nature  of  this  malady,  we  shall 
proceed  at  once,  without  circumlocution,  to 
present  such  remedies  and  palliatives  as  have,  by 
our  own  experience  and  that  of  others,  proven 
to  be  the  most  efficient,  and  reduced  the  chances 
of  success  to  at  least  near  a  certainty. 

It  has  been  found,  by  many  years  of  trial 
and  experiment,  that  when  wheat  is  drilled  in 
well-prepared  soil,  with  a  drilling  machine, 
which  covers  the  seed  one  to  two  inches,  that 
it  rarely  is  attacked  by  rust,  whilst  that  sown 
broadcast,  and  plowed  or  harrowed  in,  is  very 
liable  to  be  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
Old  wheat  growers  in  Pennsylvania  inform  us 
such  is  the  result  of  their  experience,  and  that 
they  now  have  but  little  dread  of  this  formerly 
fatal  disease ;  and  further,  it  is  self-evident  that 
drilling  is  a  panacea  for  winter-killing,  as  the 
seed  is  buried  so  deep  and  the  roots  so  firmly 
embedded  as  to  resist  the  upheaving  action  of 
frost.  We  have  further  noticed,  in  the  reports 
and  communications  fhmished  by  Northern 
correspondents  to  their  papers,  that  there  is 
iuiifi>rmly  a  gain  in  yield  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  in  fkvor  of  drilled  wheat  over 
that  sown  broadcast.  Here  we  see  three 
Items  of  gain  simply  in  using  a  machine  for 
drilling,  to- wit :  exeji|.tion  from  rust  and  in- 
juiy  from  winter-killing,  together  with  an  in< 


crease  in  quantity  per  acre  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  These  advantages  and  gains 
over  the  old  methods  of  cultivating  this  crop 
should  surely  tempt  us,  at  least,  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial. 

Another  important  precaution  in  escaping 
the  rust  is,  that  the  crop  be  sown  early  in  the 
season— in  upper  Georgia,  from  the  Ist  to  the 
15th  of  September  we  think  the  best  time, 
while  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  State  the  1st 
of  October  is  sufficiently  early  in  the  season. 
It  may  be  objected  that,  sowing  thus  early,  the 
crop  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  fly  or  midgey 
and  also  to  injury  by  spring  frosts.  We  have 
never  known  the  crop  to  be  attacked  by  the  fly 
when  sown  on  land  which  had  been  summer* 
fallowed,  and  the  grass  all  killed  by  plowing. 
When  the  grass  has  not  been  all  killed,  or 
when  sown  contiguous  to  a  grass  field,  it  is 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  fly,  but  not 
otherwise,  for  the  reason  that  the  fly  is  hatched 
upon  grass  during  the  month  of  August,  and 
then  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  young  wheat 
in  September. 

By  sowing  thus  early,  the  crop  may  be  in 
danger  of  spring  frosts,  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  and  we  reply  by  saying,  we  pre- 
fer to  run  this  risk  in  preference  to  that  of  rust 
by  late  sowing. 

The  disease  known  as  smut  is  now  so  well 
understood,  and  the  remedy  so  well  known, 
that  we  hardly  consider  it  necessary  for  us  to 
allude  to  it ;  but  lest  there  be  some  who  are 
inexperienced  in  the  methods  of  prevention, 
we  will  here  give  the  modut  operandi  of  doing 
so :  For  each  bushel  of  seed  take  one-fourth 
of  a  pound  of  blue-stone  (sulphate  of  copper), 
and  dissolve  it  in  four  gallons  of  water ;  im- 
merse the  seed  in  it  for  twelve  hoars,  and  then 
roll  it  in  lime  or  ashes,  so  as  to  render  it  con- 
venient for  sowing.  Brine  made  from  com- 
mon salt  is  said  to  be  equally  efficacious  ;  but 
having  no  personal  experience  with  the  latter 
process,  we  can  only  speak  from  hearsay.  This 
disease  is  caused  by  cutting  the  grain  in  an  un- 
ripe stage,  when  the  upper  end  of  a  portion  of 
the  grains  or  kernels  are  in  an  unripe  and  sofl 
state,  and  subject  to  be  attacked  by  the  apores 
of  this  variety  of  fungus.  By  sowing  the  af- 
fected grains  containing  the  spores  or  seeds  of 
the  fungus,  it  is  more  readily  communicated  to 
the  growing  crop.  The  object  to  be  attained 
by  steeping  the  seed  in  the  foregoing  described 
solution  is  the  destruction  of  the  vitality  of  the 
seeds  of  the  fungus  in  the  diseased  portion  of 
the  seed  to  be  sown. 
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2.  Soils  Best  Adapted  to  the  Cultivatioh 
w  Wheat.— The  soils  that  are  best  adapted  to 
the  cnltiTatioD  of  wheat  are  generally  apland, 
eontaioiag  a  good  portion  of  claj,  and  known 
as  good  friable  luam.  Low,  alluvial  lands, 
Biilefls  well  drained  (either  nataially  or  artifi- 
ciallj},  rarely  produce  good  crops — being,  in 
consequence  of  the  amount  of  water  they  hold, 
Ibble  to  heave  up  with  frost,  and  kill  out  the 
Toong  plants  by  severing  their  roots.  Our 
preferences  are  altogether  in  favor  of  summer- 
Mowing,  loamy  upland^  fbr  this  crop.  Should 
tlie  land  proposed  to  be  Sown  have  been  in 
^ther  corn,  small  grain,  or  grass,  it  should  be 
w«ll  broken  up  with  a  two-horse  plow,  in  June; 
igsin  cross- plowed  in  July,  so  as  to  cover  all 
the  grass  and  weeds,  in  which  state  it  should 
lie  iroUi  the  last  of  August  or  first  of  Septem 
ker,  when  it  should  again,  as  before,  be  cross- 
plowed,  well  harrowed,  and  drilled.  After 
Anl^ng,  going  over  the  ground  with  a  heavy 
loUer,  and  then  laying  ofl  water-furrows  with 
i two-horse  plow,  fifly  feet  apart,  you  will  have 
the  ground  in  good  condition  to  withstand  win- 
te^  killing. 

The  drill  used  should  cover  the  seed  firom 
one  snd  a-half  to  two  inches  deep.  Should 
^ese  directions  be  followed,  the  crop  will  gen- 
enlly  be  a  good  and  remunerative  one,  and 
tite  owner  would  not  regret  the  time  and 
expense  bestowed  in  thus  doing  Uie  work 
well. 

Oh  Hakurivo.— It  wiU  be  lost  labor  to  at- 
tempt to  raise  a  good  and  profitable  crop  of 
wbeat  without  manuring  thoroughly ;  and,  of 
sU  the  various  fertilizers  now  manufactured, 
we  hold  there  Is  none  superior,  and  pi>obably 
none  equal,  to  good  stable  manure.  Wheat 
requires  and  must  have  the  benefit  of  a  nitro- 
genous manure — more  so  In  our  warm  climate 
tban  in  the  colder  climate  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  States.  Why?  Because  the  wheat 
grown  south  of  the  Potomac  river  contains 
from  two  to  five  per  cent,  more  gluten  than 
that  grown  to  the  north  of  it.  This  imporUnt 
element  is  the  cause  of  Southern  wheat  bring- 
ing t  higher  price  in  market  than  Northerr, 
>Qd  this  is  alone  derived  from  nitrogenous 
insQnre,  when  naturally  deficient  in  the  soil, 
vbich  is  most  generally  the  case.  Should  the 
Boil  be  deficient  to  potash  or  soda,  which  is 
nrely  the  case,  it  should  be  supplied  for  the 
pnrpose  of  forming  a  soluble  siHcate  to  give 
wbstance  and  Arength  to  the  straw.  We, 
liowever,  doubt  whether  any  land  in  Georgia, 
roilable  for  growing  wheat,  requires  the  addi- 


tion of  either  of  these  mtno^ls*  If  such  should 
be  the  case,  however,  wood  ashes  or  lime  added 
to  soil  will  supply  the  deficiency  of  potash,  and 
common  salt  that  of  soda.  Granite  or  primi- 
tive  formations  never  require  an  additional 
alkaline  manure,  for  the  reason  that  the  de- 
composing felspar  and  albite  afford  a  suffi* 
ciency.  Secondary  soils  may  oeeasioBally  ba 
benefited  by  adding  alkaline  manures  or  min- 
eral salts.  Most  soils  are  improved  by  the 
application  of  thirty  or  fifty  bushels  of  lime 
per  acre,  which  should  be  plowed  in  at  the 
second  plowing,  so  as  to  assist  and  facilitate 
the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter 
they  contain ;  but  most  never  be  applied  with, 
or  at  the  time,  stable  manure  or  other  nitroge* 
nous  fertilizers  are  being  added,  as  its  effe«l 
would  be  to  volatiliae  the  ammonia  they  fur- 
nish, and  which  is  the  most  potent  element  in 
the  growth  of  this  grain  and  the  foi^nation  of 
gluten. 

VARirrT  OP  Seed  avd  QuAvrrrr  Per  Aobi* 
It  must  be  apparent  to  every  intelligent  farmer 
that  no  one  vavety  of  wheat  will  be  equally 
well  adapted  and  suited  to  all  varieties  of  soils 
and  locations. 

This  can  alone  be  ascertained  by  expert 
ment,  which  each  one  must  make  for  hinself. 
There  are  now  a  namber  of  new  and  highly* 
recommeadtd  varieties  before  the  pabliOf 
amongst  whieh  are  the  Tredwell,  Dei  hi,  and 
Tappahannook.  With  the  TredwelL,  we  have 
no  personal  acquaiatanee ;  of  the  two  latter, 
we  prefer  the  Deihl,  as  the  heads  are  larger 
and  batter  filled  than  those  of  the  Tappabaa- 
nook.  All  the  varieties  of  white  wheat  that  mm 
have  ezperimented  with  ehange  from  white  to 
amber  and  red,  on  being  sown  a  few  year*  in 
succession  upon  our  red  day  lands ;  and  if  de- 
sirable to  retain  a  pure  white  variety,  the  seed 
should  be  renewed  from  the  North  from  time 
to  time.  One  bushel  per  acre  is  ample  in 
quantity,  when  drilled  properly;  and  we  here 
reiterate  that  drilling  is,  in  idl  respects,  pre* 
ferable  to  broadcast  sowing,  be  it  ever  so  well 
done.  That  portion  of  the  crop  designed  to 
be  used  fbr  seed  should  be  allowed  to  ripea 
thoroughly,  so  as  not  to  become  tainted  with 
smut;  whilst  that  grown  for  market  should  be 
harvested  before  beiag  entirely  ripened,  as  tha 
grain  is  then  larger  and  of  £strer  color  than 
when  fully  ripened. 

We  consider  the  practioe,  prevnlent  in  this 
State,  of  scratching  amongst  a  growing  crop  of 
com,  and  sowing  it  with  wheat,  to  be  a  slov- 
enly onC)  and  one  that  is  much  more  likely  to 
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result  in  dUappointmeat  luid  failure  than  even 
moderate  success. 

As  we  are  called  upon  for  the  best  sjstem 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  important  crop,  we 
give  that  of  summer-fallowing  as  more  likely 
to  prove  successful  than  any  other — and  leave 
to  others  to  suggest  i^  better  one,  should  their 
ezperienoe  contravene  our  own. 

ClarksoilUf  Ga,,  Oci.  Ist^  1871. 


Drainage* 

BY  B.  D.  LUMSDEN, 


One  of  the  greatest  improvements  to  land — 
the  ne  plus  tUtra--i»  proper  drainage.  Heat 
and  moisture  are  requisite  to  plant  life,  and  no 
plant  will  thrive  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
the  former  or  an  excess  of  the  latter. 

That  thorough  drainage  will  relieve  the  land 
of  an  excess  of  moisture,  and  increase  its  tern* 
perature,  has  often  been  proved  by  actual  ex- 
periments. Thorough  drainage  has  the  most 
ameliorating  effects  upon  the  soil  of  any  of  the 
mechanical  processes  of  improvement.  This 
has  been  proved,  over  and  over  agaiu,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  By  deep 
drainage,  the  land  is  made  more  porous.  The 
rain-water  falls  upon  it,  and  carries  with  it 
gases  that  are  lefl  in  the  soiL  We  know  that 
rain-water  contains  carbonic  acid  gas  and  am* 
monia.  When  the  water  falls  on  lands  well- 
drained  and  porous,  these  gases  are  left  in  the 
earth  to  supply  the  growing  plants.  Wherever 
water  goes,  air  will  necessarily  acoompany  it ; 
and  with  air  and  water,  plant  life  is  quickened, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  soil  is  enriched  by 
the  gases  of  the  atmosphere*  There  are  se?- 
•ral  methods  of  draining  land. 

Bt  Opjbn  DiTGHXS. — This  is  the  oldest  me- 
thod, and  the  one  mostly  used  in  Georgia.  It 
is  the  least  expensive ;  but,  when  we  consider 
the  land  lost,  and  the  time  and  expen^,  each 
year  or  ofleuer,  in  cleaning  them  out,  we  are 
sure  some  other  plan  could  be  adopted  that 
would  prove  more  economical.  In  open  drains 
or  ditches,  much  land  is  lost  on  each  side  of  the 
ditch.  Space  must  be  lefl  for  the  plow  teams  to 
turn.  This  space,  not  being  cultivated,  grows 
up  in  briars  and  bushes,  which  soon  extend 
down  in  the  ditches,  filling  them  np,  and  caus* 
ing  heavy  expense  to  keep  them  cleaned  out. 
After  every  rain,  the  sides  wash  down  and  fill 
up  the  ditch,  and  the  soil  and  manures  are  also 
carried  away  by  every  rain.  These  very  seri- 
ous objections  may  be  overcomo  by— « 

CovEBSD  Dbauts— or,  as  they  are  called  in 


Georgia,  blind  ditches.  Poles,  stoaeSf  and 
brush  are  used,  for  covered  drains^  The  ditehes 
are  dug  the  required  depth,  and  the  poles, 
stones,  or  brush  are  laid  in  the  bottom ;  the 
earth  is  then  filled  in,  and  nothing  more  is 
needed. 

Where  lands  are  valuable,  and  under  the 
highest  state  of  culture,  tiles  are  used  for 
drains,  and,  though  expensive,,  are  t;he  bast 
of  all. 

Plug  Dbains  ob  Moli^  DBAivs.—The  plug 
drain  is  thus  made^  AHer  the  drain  has  been 
fully  opened,  some  wooden  blocks  of  the  slmpe 
you  desire  the  drain  to  be  are  chained  closely 
together,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain» 
The  clay  is  then  filled  in  around  the  blocks, 
and  rammed,  and  the  other  dirt  is  then  filled  in 
upon  the  cUy,  and  the  blocks  are  drawn  ont  by 
means  of  a  stake  in  front  of  them,  to  which 
the  blocks  are  attached  by  means  of  a  chain. 
The  blocks  may  be  of  any  size,  but  I  give  the 
size  of  those  mostly  used :  .  8  inches  high,  6 
inches  long,  4  inches  wide  at  top,  and  2  inehee 
wide  at  bottom.  These  blocks  or  plugs  ara 
fastened  together  by  strong  iron  links,  aad  a 
strong  iron  ehain  connects  it  with  the  stake  or 
lever  for  drawing  it  out.  This  plug  system  is 
reprrsented  by  a  simple  amusement  that  wa 
all  erq'oyed  when  boys— viz:  making  "frog-, 
houses.''  Cannot  you  remepiber,  when  a  boy, 
in, the  wet  sand  in  the  public  road,  placing  your 
foot  down  and  packing  the  sand  around  it, 
and,  when  you  had  packed  it,  drawing  yonr 
foot  out  and  leaving  a  nice,  smooth  hole? 
The  clay  packed  around  the  plugs,  and  the 
plugs  withdrawn,  leaves  a  nioe  drain. 

Mr.  Coleman,  from  whom  I  have  quoted, 
says  one  farmer  in  England  had  put  down  800 
miles  of  this  kind  of  drain,  and  that  he  and 
others  who  had  used  it  were  well  pleased. 

While  at  the  Louisiana  State  Fair,  held  in 
New  Orleans,  in  November,  1866,  I  saw  hi 
operation  a  mole-draining  machine.  This  ma- 
chine consisted  of  a  capstan,  a  long  rope,  and 
the  mole,  which  is  something  like  a  subsoil 
plow-stock— instead  of  a  point,  a  ball  of  an 
^j$g-shape  is  used.  A  hole,  18  inches  deep,  is 
dug  in  oue  side  of  the  piece  of  ground  you 
wish  to  drain.  At  the  other  side  you  place 
your  capstan,  with  a  rope  long  enough  to  reach 
across  your  piece  of  ground.  You  fasten  the 
rope  to  your  mole  by  means  of  a  clevis  attached 
to  the  wooden  stock,  and  the  other  end  of  the 
rope  is  attached  to  the  capstan.  With  a  mole 
to  wind  up  the  rope,  and  a  hand  to  attend  to 
the  nrulcj  and  one  to  attend  the  mole,  yon  corn- 
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Beace  opeimtioii.  The  mole  U  drawn  to  the 
capetaa,  and  tlie  ball  presses  throi^h  the  elaj, 
tad  heares  a  nice,  smooth  drain.  If  the  ball 
shoaid  strike  a  root  or  stump,  yoa  will  have 
to  d!^  down  to  it  and  ent  it  up.  In  old  clay 
kods,  I  think  this  drain  will  do  rery  well.  I 
give  the  experience  of  a  Oeorgra  fitrmer  who 
has  used  it.  He  says  he  considers  it  a  sac- 
cesi.  fiis  machine  cost  $26;  and  with  one 
extra  horse  to  moTe  the  capstan,  four  hands 
can  cot  180  rods  per  day— he  thinks  200  rods 
can  be  cut.  He  sees  no  reason  why  they  will 
Boi  last  an  indefinite  time,  if  the  lands  are  not 
ptttared.  In  any  soil  that  wilt  stay  pressed,  a 
draia  of  this  kind  can  be  made  which  will  last 
for  years.  An  instance  is  given  by  Mr,  Dnn- 
Up,  to  the  Department  of  Agricnltnre,  of 
one  of  these  drains  that  has  been  in  operation 
foar  years,  and  it  was  then  doing  as  well  as 
vben  first  made.  He  says  they  are  the  cheap- 
est drains  constracted,  and  that  they  have  been 
wed  on  nplands  with  snccess.  If  they  hare  to 
1»  nade  new  every  ten  years,  they  are  then 
dieaper  than  other  drains. 

Pdee,  stones,  and  bmsh,  as  I  hsTe  before 
laid,  are  ased  for  covered  drains ;  bat,  as  they 
ve  expensive,  and  do  not  accomplish  always 
the  ends  desired,  I  will  not  give  an  estimate  of 
cost,  etc.,  simply  remarking  if  poles  or  stones 
are  ssed,  straw  should  be  used  next  to  the 
poles  or  stones,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dirt  from 
filling  up  the  spaces. 

When  yon  determine  to  drain  a  piece  of  hind, 
first  find  the  lowest  point ;  here  constract  yoar 
nudn  drain,  to  which  the  others  mast  lead ; 
into  this  main  (hmin  let  yoar  side  or  lateral 
drains  lead.  This  main  drain  most  be  larger 
aod  deeper,  as  into  it  the  water  of  all  the 
drains  mast  flow.  It  mast  be  kept  open,  for, 
if  it  becomes  stopped  up,  the  other  drains  will 
be  of  no  benefit. 

The  namber  and  sice  of  ihe  side  drains  de- 
pend apon  several  points — viz:  natare  and 
qoaKty  of  land.  In  stiff  land,  15  feet  apart ; 
in  light  lands,  24  to  80  feet  apart;  while,  in 
very  loose  soil,  85  to  40  feet  apart.  A  fkll  of 
U  feet  in  one  handred  yards  will  carry  off  the 
water  without  washing.  The  depth  of  the 
drains  should  be  at  least  2}  to  8  f^  so  that 
no  ploagh-share  should  ever  reach  them. 
Some  writers  contend  that  the  deeper  the 
drains,  the  better  they  act— 2}  to  4  feet  is  re- 
commended. 

The  following  advantages  of  drainage  are 
given  by  Klippart,  an  earnest  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject: 


1.  It  removes  stagnant  water  fVom  the  sur- 
face. 

2.  It  removes  surplus  water  from  under  the 
surface. 

8.  It  lengthens  the  seasons* 

4.  It  deepens  the  soil. 

5.  It  warms  the  nnder-soil. 

6.  It  equalises  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
during  the  seasons  of  growth. 

7.  It  carries  down  soluble  substances  to  the 
roots  of  plants. 

8.  It  prevents  ^'freeaing  out'*  or  *' heaving 
out.'' 

9.  It  prevents  injury  from  drought. 

10.  It  improves  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  crops. 

11.  It  increases  the  effects  of  manures. 

12.  It  prevents  rust  in  wheat  and  rot  in  po- 
tatoes. 

When  we  consider  these  many  advantages, 
we  can  readily  see  that  drainage  will  pay.  It 
has  been  proved  that  drained  lands  yield  one* 
third  more  than  undrained  lands.  If,  as  it  has 
been  proved,  drainage  prevents  rust  in  wheat, 
could  it  not  prevent  rust  in  cotton? 
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Horse  Powers* 

bottom's  horse  power— oraio's  horse  poveii— 
old-fashioned  qijx  qear. 

The  points  sought  to  be  met  in  a  horse  power 
are  varied  according  to  the  situation  in  whioh 
it  is  to  be  used  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied.  If  a  power  is  desired  for  ^m- 
ning  alone,  in  a  house  of  the  usual  construe 
tioo,  portabiUty  is  no  objtet,  and  durabib'ty) 
and  ease  of  draft,  and  cost,  are  the  points  to 
be  kept  in  view.  For  the  above  purpose,  no- 
thing has  yet  been  invented  that  equals  the 
o2d>fashioned  gin  gear.  The  prinoipal  objec- 
tion to  it  lies  in  its  liability  to  get  deranged, 
from  the  want  of  compactness  of  structure ; 
but  the  objection  does  not  affect  the  principle 
of  operation,  but  the  mode  of  construction. 
If  the  gearing  could  be  put  up  in  a  way  that 
should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  floor  of 
the  gin-house,  and  fUl  the  parts  so  constructed 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  alteration,  and  not  re- 
quire h,  then  we  should  need  nothing  better. 
These  reqairemetiis  are  met  by  Craig* s  horse 
power,  and  also  by  Bottom's  last  power^ — ^both, 
however,  at  too  great  an  expense :  first,  to  the 
pocket;  and  secondly,  to  the  other  points  and 
requirements  mentioned,  to*  wit,  durability  and 
ease  of  dranght    Bottom's  old  horse  power 
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was  no  improvemeoi  in  any  respect,  and  he 
Tirtnallj  admits  the  fact  asserted,  by  construct- 
ing an  entirely  different  machine ;  be  has  Ute- 
rally  turned  the  old  on^  *^ Bottom*^  upward, 
I  am  glad  he  so  soon  found  out  its  fatal  defects, 
and  cast  it  aside.  I  have  never  seen  the  last 
one  in  operation,  but  it  is  certainly  superior  to 
the  first ;  and  as  it  is  so  different  in  construc- 
tion, and  admits  of  being  fastened  to  the 
ground,  with  the  lerers  above,  or  inverted  and 
fastened  underneath  the  floor,  with  the  levers 
hetoWf  I  suggest  to  Captain  Bottom  that  he  call 
it  the  Bottom  upward  horsepower. .  When  ike 
Bottom  power  is  placed  on  the  ground,  the 
band*wheel  shaft  is  beneath  the  levers,  and 
must  be  long  enough  to  place  the  band  or  driv- 
ing-wheel outside  of  the  circle  which  the  mules 
traverse,  and  of  coarse  the  animals  must  step 
over  it.  This  does  not  occur  with  the  Craig. 
The  Bottom's  mode  of  gearing  changes  the 
horizontal  circular  motion  into  a  perpendicu- 
lar direc^^^  that  is,  by  the  intervention  of  only 
two  wheels  to  accomplish  the  change — one 
wheel  and  one  pinion  so  disproportioned  in 
size  as  to  have  nearly  the  effect  of  crown-wheel 
gearing y  which  is  never  used  except  for  light 
machinery,  as  clocks  and  watches.  Craig's 
accomplish  the  change  in  motion  gradually, 
by  two  connections,  which  almost  amount  in 
effect  to  plain  or  spur  gearing. 

I  am  satisfied  that  neither  possesses  any  ad' 
vantage,  in  point  of  draught,  over  the  old- 
fashioned,  irhen  well  oonstmcted ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  number  of  bearings  in  each  of 
the  former  being  greater,  and  the  pinions 
smaller,  I  am  convinced  that,  aoeording  to  the 
laws  of  mechanics,  the  friction  in  the  improved 
is  greater  than  in  the  old.  The  claim  that,  by 
any  power  or  arrangement  of  parts,  one  mule 
can  do  the  work  of  two  or  four,  as  compared 
with  any  given  standard  horse  power,  (unless 
it  is  also  shown  that,  in  the  standard,  the  power 
of  one  mule  in  the  one  case,  or  three  males  in 
the  other  case,  is  entirely  consamed  in  over- 
coming the  friction  of  the  parts,)  is  the  asser- 
tion of  either  ignorance  or  knavery.  It  re- 
quires no  charity  to  conelode  that  it  is  dne  to 
ignorance  (in  meet  cases)  of  mechanical  laws ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  mass  of  our  mechanics 
«nd  inventors  are  deplorcM^f  ignorant  of  those 
laws.  It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  qualify 
the  assertion  preceding,  by  remarking  that  it 
is  understood  that  the  animals  are  attached  in 
the  same  way,  and  move  in  a  HrcU.  Invent- 
ors and  manufacturers  should  bear  in  mind 
that  ^*  no  momentnin  or  ^ective  force  is  gained 


by  any  of  the  mechanical  powers,  or  by  any 
machine.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  struc- 
ture of  the  machine  is  complicated,  there  is 
loss  of  force  by  employing  the  machine  instead 
of  the  naked  hands,  proportioned  to  the  re* 
sistance  of  the  parts  of  the  machine  itself,^* 
(Olmstead's  Philosophy,  Art.  326,) 

After  enumerating  some  of  the  advantages 
of  machinery,  the  same  author  adds  (Article 
827) .  **  But  the  most  striking  advantages  of 
machinery  *  *  «  *  lie«  in  this,  that  it 
affords  the  means  of  calling  in  to  his  assistance 
the  superior  powers  of  the  horse  and  the  ox, 
of  water,  of  wind,  and  especially  of  steam. 
»  «  *  «  gQ(  here,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
the  various  combinations  of  mechanical  pow- 
ers produce  no  foroe ;  they  only  apply  it.  They 
form  the  communication  between  the  moving 
power  and  the  body  moved ;  and  while  the 
power  itself  may  be  incapable  of  acting,  except 
in  one  direction,  we  are  able,  by  means  of 
cranks,  and  levers,  and  toothed  wheels,  to  d> 
rect  and  modify  that  force  to  suit  our  conve- 
nience or  necessities.'' 

Henna  it  is  simple  folly  to  try  to  increase 
the  power  of  a  mule  by  any  contrivance  of  ma- 
chinery. We  may  avail  ourselves  of  a  greater 
portion  of  his  absolute  muscular  force,  by 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  machine  itself,  by  simplifying  its  parts, 
by  better  workmanship,  better  lubricators. 

The  operation  of  ginning,  Mr.  Editor,  is  la- 
borious indeed ;  and  if  we  would  very  materi- 
ally reduce  the  power  required,  improvements 
must  be  effected  in  the  manufacture  of  gins, 
or  in  the  selection  of  Vixrieties  of  cotton.  The 
fact  is,  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  the 
lint  holds  so  tenadou^  to  the  seed  I 

Whilst  I  readily  admit  that  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  our  powers  and  gins,  and 
would  encourage  inventors,  I  modestly  suggest 
to  them  not  to  chum  too  much  for  their  inven- 
tions, but  honestly  to  satisfy  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  public,  by  the  test  of  principle,  as 
well  as  experiment,  that  they  are  worth  any- 
thing  at  aU, 

All  hail,  Mr.  Editor,  to  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  of  Georgia!  We  need 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  culture,  of  mechan- 
ics--in  a  word,  the  laws  of  Nature. 

Yours  truly,  B.  J.  Bbddiho. 

When  strawberry  plants  are  set  out  in  the 
spring,  if  they  manifest  a  disposition  to  bear 
the  same  year,  pinch  off  the  blossoms.  Berries 
the  first  year  will  prevent  the  proper  growth  of 
the  plant. 
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IhrikeBBiuXhemFkrmimdHbrM, 
BaisiBg  Horses  and  Mules. 

Mr,  mi^.-  — Noiwklistaiiding  the  nndiie 
prominence  wbieh  is  given,  at  our  fiurs  and 
agriealtural  exhibittoms,  to  rannmg  and  trot* 
ting  bonesy  and  notwitkstaiMiiDg  the  thoasaads 
of  dolkn  aniraaily  squandered  in  horse  pre- 
uinmsy  tnd  carried  away  bj  the  gentlemen  of 
tbe  torf,  less  attention  is  paid  in  the  cotton 
St&tes  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  good 
eolu  and  males  than  in  any  ether  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  noterions  that  the  greater 
lumber— I  mi|^t  say,  ail — of  o«r  fine  moles  are 
imported  from  the  West.  liiUions  of  dollars  are 
senl  out  of  the  State  of  Georgia  every  year  to 
bij  males.  Whenever  you  happen  to  see  a  fine 
^fsnt  or  mare,  yon  invariably  find,  on  inquiry, 
thst  it  has  been  imported  from  the  North  or 
Wot  If  oar  premiums  for  horse  shows  are 
really  intended,  as  the  managers  of  onr  fiiirs 
pretend,  to  enconn^  and  improve  the  breed- 
iBg  of  horses  and  mules,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  our  efforts,  though  well  intentioned,  have 
Dot  been  successfiil.  There  is  no  reason  in 
tbe  world  why  the  breeding  of  good  horses 
and  mules  shonld  not  be  as  suceessful  and 
profitable  in  Georgia  as  it  is  in  Kentucky 
or  wf  other  State.  It  only  needs  attention 
tnd  the  selection  of  good  animals  to  breed 
from.  When  one  of  our  fiarmers  has  a  mare 
tbat  is  good  for  trotting,  he  sends  her  to  the 
Qcarett  cross-roads  stallion  to  "raise  a  colt.'' 
The  result  is  tbe  miserable  runts  we  see  all 
orer  tbe  country.  Now,  if  we  would  only  take 
the  same  pains  in  selecting  breeding  animals 
that  ve  take  in  obtaining  cotton  seed—select- 
ing none  but  those  possessing  good  qualities, 
M  to  blood,  size*  shape,  and  color,  strong  con- 
stitation,  short  back,  large  girth,  long  belly, 
dean,  flat  legs,  good  eyes,  and  fine  action— we 
coald  have  as  fine  horses  as  any  other  people. 
With  similar  care  in  the  selection,  we  could 
•ho  raise  all  onr  own  mules. 

I  do  not  want  to  raise  "thoroughbred'' 
Etock.  I  have  no  use  for  race  horses  as  such  ; 
nor  have  I  any  predeliction  for  skeleton  bug- 
gies and  "2.40  over  a  dirt  road."  But  good 
bbod  is  indispensable  to  the  raising  of  good 
stock.  Pedigree  is  of  great  value,  and  should 
not  be  disregarded  in  either  sire  or  dam. 

I  see  a  great  deal  of  writing  about  Ayrshire, 
Devon,  and  Durham  cattle,  Merino  and  Oots- 
voM  sheep,  and  Berkshire  and  Essex  hogs, 
hot  rarely  see  a  line  written  about  any  im- 
provement in  the  breed  of  horses.    I  rejoice 


to  see  the  movement  for  better  stodc.  I  hope 
it  will  go  on  until  it  becomes  universal ;  but  I 
wish  to  see  something  done  for  horses  and 
mules,  to  enable  ns  to  supply  our  plantations 
with  the  necessary  working  stock  without  send* 
ing  our  money  out  of  the  State.  Horseradng, 
trotting,  and  premiums  to  jockeys,  will  never 
secure  the  desired  end.  Let  ns  buy  good,  well- 
bred  mares ;  let  a  neighborhood  purchase  a  fine 
stallion  or  jack ;  and  let  us  subtract  from  cot» 
ton  land  enough  to  supply  ns  with  a  plenty  of 
hay  and  small  grain.  Bitstioub. 


M^jr  the  Southern  Parm  and  Hmne» 
Ayrshire  Cows. 

Mr,  Editors — I  see  that  you  and  some  of 
your  correspondents  are  recommending  Ayr- 
shire cattle  as  the  best  milkers  and  the  most 
demrable  cattle  for  this  portion  of  the  South. 
I  approve  all  that  yon  have  published  about 
themt  and  could  conscientiously  go  fbrther  than 
you  in  their  praise.  I  know  them  well.  I 
have  seen  them  on  their  "  native  heath, ^'  the 
Western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  have  seen 
wonderfnl  results  from  them  at  the  milk  paiU 
What  I  have  seen,  however,  has  been  infinitely 
surpassed  by  what  I  have  heard  from  others, 
men  of  high  standing  for  veracity  and  intelli- 
gence. I  have  heard  of  Ayrshire  cows  yield- 
ing between  900  and  1,000  gallons  of  milk  in 
866  days,  which  produced  800  pounds  of  bnt» 
ter ;  and  I  have  read  accounts  of  Ayrshire  cows 
in  Massachusetts  (I  forget  the  name  of  the 
owner)  which  far  surpassed  this  surprising  yield 
both  in  milk  and  butter. 

The  following  are  the  points  which  the  Roys! 
Agricultural  Association  of  Ayrshire  have  es^ 
tablished  as  the  standard  of  Ayrshire  oows^ 
"  Head  short ;  forehead  wide ;  nose  fine  be- 
tween the  mussleand  eyes;  muszle  moderately 
large;  eyes  full  and  lively;  boms  widely  set 
on,  inclining  upwards,  and  curving  slightly  in- 
wards ;  neck  long  and  straight  from  the  head 
to  the  top  of  the  shoulders,  free  from  loose 
skin  in  the  under  side,  fine  at  its  junction  with 
the  head,  and  the  muscles  symmetrically  en* 
larging  towards  the  shoulders ;  shoulders  thia 
at  the  top ;  brisket  light ;  the  whole  fore  quar^ 
ter  thin  in  front,  and  gradually  increasing  in 
depth  and  width  backwards ;  back  short  and 
stmight;  spine  well  defined,  especially  at  the 
shoulders ;  short  ribs  arched ;  the  body  deep  at 
the  flanks,  and  the  milk  veins  well  developed ; 
pelvis  long,  broad,  and  straight;  high  bones, 
wide  apart,  and  not  much  overlaid  with  fat ; 
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tiiighs  deep  and  broad ;  tail  long  and  slender, 
and  set  on  a  level  with  the  back ;  odder  eapa* 
oious,  and  extending  well  forward  ;  hinder  part 
broad,  and  firmlj  attached  to  the  body;  the 
Bole  or  under  surface  nearly  level ;  the  teats 
from  two  to  two  and  a-hidf  inches  in  length, 
eqnal  in  thickness,  and  hanging  perpendicu- 
larly ;  their  distance  apart  at  the  sides  should 
be  equal  to  about  one-third  the  length  of  the 
usessel,  and  across  to  about  one' half  of  the 
breadth;  legs  short,  the  bones  fine,  and  the 
joints  firm ;  skin  soft  and  elastic,  and  covered 
with  soft,  close,  and  woolly  hair ;  the  colors 
preferred  are  brown,  or  brown  and  white,  the 
colors  being  distinctly  defined ;  weight  of  ani- 
mal, when  fattened,  about  forty  imperial  stones 
(560  lbs.),  sinking  the  offiil/' 

I  waut  you  to  understand  that  I  am  no  cattle 
breeder,  nor  have  I  any  interest  directly  or  in- 
directly in  any  one  who  is.  I  do  not  know  a 
single  owner  of  Ayrshire  cattle  who  has  them 
for  sale.  I  think  it  right,  in  these  days  of  paid 
puffery  and  venality,  to  say  this  much  for  my* 
self,  in  order  that  my  strong  recommendation 
of  the  Ayrshires  as  the  most  desirable  breed  of 
cattle  for  Georgia  farmers — milk,  hardiness  of 
constitution,  size,  fattening  qualities,  docility, 
being  considered-— may  not  be  set  down  to  self- 
ishness or  sordid  motives. 

By  all  means,  Mr.  Editor,  let  us  get  rid  o^ 
the  common  stock  of  the  country,  giving  us 
about  half  a  gallon  of  milk  a  day  for  a  few 
months  in  the  year,  and  none  at  all  for  the 
other  half,  and  eating  quite  as  much  food  as 
Ayrshire  cows  which  would  yield  between  three 
and  four  gallons  of  rich  milk.  Keep  up  the 
excitement  until  some  of  your  people  imitate 
the  example  of  Mr.  Reed,  and  own  another 
**  Fancy."  Winobsstrb. 

Canton,  Go.,  October^  1871. 


Fbr  iJkB  Sotdhem  T^carm  and  Home, 
Sheep  Husbandry  at  the  South* 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  subject  of 
aheep  raising  at  the  South  is  attracting  some 
i^ttention,  and  that  gentlemen  who,  some  years 
ago,  regarded  sheep  as  a  nuisance  or  too  small 
a  business  far  cotton  planters  to  engage  in,  are 
now  seeking  to  inform  themselves  concerning 
them,  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  improved 
breeds  best  suited  to  the  Southern  soil  and  cli- 
mate. 

As  I  have  had,  in  my  younger  days,  some 
experience  in  sheep  husbandry,  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  characteristicSf  spedul  quali- 


ties, and  peculiarities  of  the  principal  breeds, 
I  think  it  mi^  be  of  some  good  to  send  you  a 
short  communication  on  the  subject,  in  the 
hope  that,  if  you  deem  it  of  any  value,  yon 
will  publish  it  in  your  magazine,  and  that  it 
may  be  of  benefit  to  your  readers. 

If  the  object  of  the  sheep  raiser  be  the  pro- 
duction of  mutton — if  he  is  in  easy  reach  of  a 
good  market-^the  Leicesters,  Gotswolds,  New 
Oxfordshires,  South  Downs,  and  Hampshire 
Dowrs  are  the  best  for  his  purpose. 

The  LtictsUra  mature  earliest,  fatten  quick- 
ly, and  yield  the  largest  profit  on  the  capital 
invested  in  them  and  their  support.  They  are 
not  hardy,  however^demand  much  care  and 
good  shelter,  and  the  ewes  are  not  good  breed- 
ers or  good  nurses.  The  meat  is  fat,  but  not 
of  the  £nest  quality.  They  bear  a  long  wool, 
and,  when  carefully  kept,  yield  a  fleece  of  from 
six  to  ten  pounds  in  weight. 

The  Cotswolda  are  a  superior  breed  to  the 
Leicesters.  They  are  hardier,  more  easily 
kept,  are  more  prolific,  furnish  meat  of  a  bet- 
ter quality  and  flavor,  though  not  as  heavy  as 
the  Leicesters.  They  are  good  wool  bearers, 
producing  fleeces  of  from  six  to  eight  pounds. 

The  New  Oxfordshires  are  a  cross  between 
the  Leicesters  and  the  Cotswolds,  possessing 
all  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  latter,  and  the 
size  and  capacity  to  fatten  of  the  former.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  in  the  United  States,  but  I 
suppose  they  exist,  and  can  be  had  from  any 
of  the  prominent  breeders  in  New  England. 

The  Souih  Downs  are  the  fitvorite  breed  in 
England,  their  meat  being  a  higher  price  in 
the  market  than  that  of  any  other  sheep.  They 
are  hardy,  thrifty,  prolific,  and  grow  to  a  large 
size — 25  pounds  to  the  quarter  when  eighteen 
months  old.  Their  fleeces  average  about  four 
and  a- half  pounds. 

The  Hampshire  Downs  are  a  cross  of  the 
South  Downs,  possessing  all  their  desirable 
points,  and  are  hardier.  Their  meat  is  not  as 
much  esteemed  as  that  of  the  South  Downs. 

Where  the  sheep  raiser  lives  remote  from 
market,  and  wool  is  his  chief  object,  the  Me- 
rino is  the  sheep  for  him.  Indeed,  for  most  of 
the  land  of  Georgia  where,  in  my  opinion, 
sheep  could  be  made  profitable,  I  tan.  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  Merino  is  best  suited,  all 
things  considered.  They  are  veiy  hardy,  can 
endure  the  two  extremes  of  temperature  with 
perfect  impunity,  are  very  easily  supported, 
range  wildly  for  food,  yield  from  nine  to  tea 
pounds  of  the  finest  urool,  and  make  excellent 
mutton,  weighing,  on  an  average,  25  pounds  to 
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the  quarter.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the 
Merino— the  Infantado  and  the  Paular— both 
of  Spanish  origin,  but  in  every  way  superior  to 
their  ancestors.  The  Panlar  is  smaller  than 
the  Infantado,  eata  less,  and  is  hardier.  For 
North- Western  Georgia,  the  Paular  would  be 
the  best  of  all  sheep.  Their  wool  is  equally 
as  fine  as  that  of  the  Infantado,  but  the  fleece 
\a  not  quite  so  heavy.  Both  the  Merinos  and 
the  Paulars  have  been  kept  perfectly  pure  by 
the  breeders  in  Vermont  and  Connecticut, 
vbo  have  annual  sales  of  both  varieties,  and 
receive  immense  prices  for  choice  specimens 
of  ewes  and  bucks. 

1  read  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard's  admirable  essay 
on  sheep  raising,  with  deep  interest.  I  am 
glad  to  see  it  so  extensively  copied  by  the  press, 
sod  I  trust  that  the  good  advice  it  contains  will 
be  widely  heeded.  Norvau 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Plantation  Gardens* 

Mr.  Editor : — Few  people  will  deny  that  a 
good  vegetable  garden  on  a  plantation  is  both 
s  convenient  and  profitable  appendage,  and  yet 
bow  few  worthy  of  the  name  are  to  be  found 
on  our  farms,  and  even  on  onr  most  pretentious 
plantations.  With  a  litde  thought,  the  work 
of  an  hour  or  two  daily,  some  system  and  pa- 
tience, and  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
acre  of  ground,  well  situated  and  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  the  family  of  every  planter  and 
^rrner  in  the  South,  who  now  live  the  winter 
through  on  corn  bread  and  bacon,  could  have 
an  ample  supply  of  vegetables  of  every  kind, 
which  would  conduce  so  much  to  their  health, 
pleasure,  and  comfort,  and  even  to  their  profit. 
With  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  lying  around 
them,  any  corner  of  which  would  yield  them 
ao  abundance  of  wholesome  food,  at  little  or 
no  cost,  I  have  often  been  astonished  how  they 
could  content  themselves  without  a  good  gar- 
den. Want  of  time,  the  pressing  demands  of 
the  cotton  and  corn  crop,  indifference  as  to 
comfort  and  the  requirements  of  health,  are 
the  causes  of  this  astonishing  disregard  of  a 
manifest  duty  to  their  families  and  to  them- 
selves. In  all  my  wanderings  among  planta- 
tions and  farms,  I  have  not  seen  a  dozen  places 
where  there  was  a  well  supplied  vegetable  gar-^ 
den.  A  row  or  two  of  Irish  potatoes,  planted 
anyhow,  and  lefl  to  grow  or  not,  as  chance  might 
direct,  "grabbled,"  not  dug,  until  the  scant 
supply  was  ezhansted,  a  few  stringy,  stunted 
beets,  a  row  of  bunch  beans,  and  a  few 
Vol.  8—2. 


onions,  generally  constituted  the  garden,  where 
there  was  any  at  all.  Frequently  I  have  been 
at  the  houses  of  farmers,  in  very  comfortable 
circumstances,  making  their  twenty  and  thirty 
bags  of  cotton,  where  there  were  no  vegetables 
on  the  table,  and  when  I  asked  why  this  was,  I 
received  for  answer,  '*  we  have  not  got  the 
time.  It  takes  every  lick  we  can  strike  to 
make  the  crop." 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  progress,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor. We  are  laboring  to  promote  agricultural 
improvement,  and  the  success  attending  the 
effort  is  most  encouraging.  Wonders  are  be- 
ing wrought  with  deep  plowing,  subsoiliug,  fer- 
tilizing, green  manuring,  etc.,  but  I  see  no  im- 
provement in  the  home  comforts  of  the  farmer. 
His  house  is  as  cheerless,  uninviting,  ugly  as 
ever.  I  want  improvement  in  this  direction, 
too.  I  think  refinement,  good  taste,  and  good 
living  are  as  essential  to  human  happiness  as 
wealth.  When  I  see  (it  is  very  seldom)  a 
farm  house  well  finished  and  neatly  painted, 
with  good  fence  round  it,  and  a  few  flowers  and 
a  little  grass  plot  in  front,  some  shade  tjoees  all 
round,  and  a  well  stocked  garden  and  OTchard, 
even  though  they  be  small,  close  by,  I  always 
find  that  the  owner  is  a  man  of  intelligence, 
refinement  and  industry,  who  meets  and  merits 
success.  The  farmer's  garden  should  be  on  a 
a  proportionate  scale  to  his  means.  It  should 
be  near  his  residence,  easy  of  access,  and  con- 
tinually under  the  eye  of  the  household.  If 
possible,  a  portion  of  the  soil  should  be  high 
and  dry  with  a  Southern  exposure  for  early 
vegetables,  and  a  portion  should  be  low  and 
moist  for  those  plants  which  do  best  in  a  damp 
ground.  A  neat,  well  kept  walk  from  the 
house  to  the  garden,  bordered  by  pretty  shrubs 
and  flowers  would  be  a  desirable  addition. 

Next,  if  the  ground  be  not  naturally  rich,  it 
should  be  made  so  by  the  application  of  ma- 
nure containing  a  good  deal  of  ammonia.  A 
sandy  loam  is  best  adapted  to  all  vegetables. 
It  should  be  broke  and  pulverized  to  the  depth 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches.  When  the  garden 
is  prepared  the  next  thing  is  to  lay  it  out  and 
plant  it.  For  three  or  four  dollars  all  the 
necessary  seeds  can  be  bought  to  plant  a  gar- 
den of  three-quarters  of  an  acre  and  supply  a 
family  of  a  dozen  persons  with  plenty  of  fine 
vegetables  from  early  spring  until  December, 
and  with  certain  extra  hardy  vegetables  all  the 
year  in  the  Southern  States.  Any  seedsman's 
catalogue  will  give  the  names  of  the  seeds,  to- 
gether with  the  time  and  mode  of  sowing  and 
the  price.    A  few  hnndred  strawberry  plants 
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(Wilson's  Albany  is  the  best)  will  give  a  saffi- 
ciency  of  strawberries,  and  another  comer  de- 
voted to  an  asparagas  bed  will  afford  a  snpply 
of  this  delicious  early  vegetable. 

I  wish  our  farmers  would  take  the  trouble, 
and  have  the  patience  to  provide  themselves 
with  this  great  comfort.  Their  health  would 
be  improved,  the  cost  of  the  food  of  their  fami- 
lies would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  their  hap- 
piness would  be  infinitely  increased. 

At  some  other  time  I  propose  to  drop  you  a 
few  lines  on  Farmers'  Orchards. 

Gardenbr. 

Macon,  Ga.,  Oct.,  1871. 


Mr*  Dickson  and  his  Immigration  Policy^ 

Editor  Southern  Farm  and  Home ; — Having 
heard  it  sneeringly  remarked  of  Mr.  Dickson 
and  his  immigration  policy,  that  he  had 
changed  front  upon  that  subject,  permit  me  to 
review  the  worKin^,  and  notice  Rome  of  the 
results  of  the  prevailing  policy,  which  is  totally 
antagonistic  to  that  recommended  by  Mr. 
Dickson. 

Some  of  his  opponents  notice  that  Mr. 
Dickson  proposes  to  lay  out  a  town  upon  his 
own  land,  build  factories,  and  invite  immigrants 
to  start  up  the  machinery.  Now,  sir,  what  is 
this  but  practically  carrying  out  his  views,  as 
distinctly  set  forth  in  his  immigration  letters  I 
What  is  it  but  a  practical  step  in  the  direction 
of  restraining  the  cotton  culture  by  diversify- 
ing labor,  which  is  a  material  point  with  Mr. 
D.jin  his  opposition  to  foreign  immigp-ation  ? 
He  would  ^uard  the  danger  of  placing  too 
much  labor  in  the  cotton  fields,  and  the  conse- 
quent over-production  of  that  staple,  and  cor- 
responding depression  of  the  market  below  re- 
munerative prices.  Prizing  the  cotton  plant  as 
a  great  legacv  to  the  South,  he  contends  that 
scarcitv  of  labor  was  the  only  benefit  we  de- 
rived from  the  late  war — in  that  it  must  dimin- 
ish the  quantity  of  cotton  produced  and  thus 
enhance  its  value.  He  contended  that  by  prop- 
erly using  this  short  labor  and  not  increasing  it 
by  immigrants — by  restraining  the  cotton  crop 
to  within  two  and  a  half  million  bales,  the  price 
could  be  kept  up  to  20  or  25  cents.  But,  sir, 
the  opposite  policy  has  been  practiced,  and  the 
results  calculated  by  Dr.  Dickson  have  already 
been  witnessed  in  a  crop  of  over  four  million 
bales,  and  a  market  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
per  pound. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  suppose  Mr.  Dickson 
should  build  a  Lowell  or  a  Manchester  on  his 
own  premises,  in  the  very  heart  of  Georgia, 
what  of  it  7  Would  it  not  conduce  to  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  South  ?  He  has  a  large  area 
of  well  timbered  land,  and  the  finest  water 
power.  Why  not  put  it  to  work  ?  Employ  all 
the  labor  possible  in  cutting  the  timber  to  build 
the  town — spinning  cotton  and  manufacturing 
a^ri«niltural  implements  and  domestic  articles 
ot  every  kind  needed  in  the  Sonth  ?  Suppose 
such  cotton  and  variety  factories  should  spring 


up  all  over  the  South,  who  coqld  calculate  the 
amount  of  labor  that  would  be  thus  employed — 
most  of  which  would  thus  be  taken  from  the 
cotton  fields.  We  possess  the  cotton  belt  of 
the  world— **  the  home  of  the  cotton  plant." 
The  world  is  oblij^ed  to  have  our  cotton,  no 
matter  the  price,  for  no  such  staple  and  sample 
of  cotton  is  produced  in  anv  other  country. 
By  wisely  restraining  the  production  of  cotton 
to  a  figure  within  the  demand,  we  may  secare 
remunerative  prices.  But  we  have  already  met 
the  fate  that  Mr.  Dickson  would  have  averted. 
We  have  effected  over-production  of  cotton,  bv 
grasping  foreign  labor,  and  employing  too  much 
of  our  negro  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  that 
staple,  to  the  neglect  of  provision  supplies  and 
the  mechanical  wants  of  the  age.  We  find  our- 
selves working  without  pay— no  remuneration 
for  our  labors,  on  account  of  our  suicidal  policy. 

Now.  Mr.  Editor,  I  apprehend  that  those 
who  are  thus  rasping  Mr.  Dickson  for  the  prop- 
osition of  building  up  factories  for  the  purpose 
of  diversifying  labor,  are  not  really  familiar 
with  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  his  agricul- 
tural policy;  but  they  have  only  to  read  his 
book,  or  his  immigration  letters,  to  be  convinced 
that  these  are  no  new  views  of  Mr.  Dickson, 
but  that  he  advocated  the  same  general  policy 
long  years  before  the  war.  If  this  policy  had 
been  practiced  by  the  South  since  the  war, 
think  you  that  cotton  would  have  sold  for  less 
than  20  cents  per  lb?  or  that  the  railroads 
would  have  been  our  dependence  for  necessary 
provision  supplies?  We  have  played  adouble- 
nanded  game  to  our  own  injury  I  By  straining 
a  point  to  make  large  crops  of  cotton,  we  have 
pulled  down  the  market  to  a  figure  that  fives 
no  compensation  to  the  producer.  By  neglect- 
ing grain  crops  we  have  had  to  expend  all  the 
cotton  money  for  bread  and  bacon.  Thus  cot- 
ton planters  have  become  embarrassed  finan- 
cially, and  the  people  are  getting  ruinously  in 
debt,  whereas  tiiey  might  have  been  prosper- 
ous and  independent. 

This  same  blind  and  reckless  policy  of  bend- 
ing every  energy  and  resource  to  the  cuKivation 
of  cotton,  has  wrought  out  another  feature  that 
is  still  more  alarming  to  the  prospects  of 
Southern  agriculture.  Look,  if  you  please,  to 
the  condition  of  our  lands,  and  tell  me  why  the 

feneral  exhausted  appearance  they  present! 
f  you  answer,  **  age,  long  cultivation,  I  point 
vou  to  the  Old  Dominion  State,  where  the  ^nds 
have  stendily  improved  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  Why,  then,  are  the  lands  in  our  cotton 
States  declining?  How  is  it  that  they  have 
been  brought  to  that  point  of  exhaustion  that 
they  will  not  even  respond  to  the  action  of  the 
strongest  fertilizers?  On  much  of  our  land 
in  Georgia,  we  can  neither  make  crops  of  com 
or  cotton  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The 
land  has  become  crusty  and  bleached,  and  so 
exhausted  of  all  vegetable  matter  that  the  crops 
will  not  stand  any  extreme  of  seasons.  A  hot 
sun,  or  a  few  weeks  drought  will  wilt  them  down 
and  blight  the  prospect  Thousands  of  dollars 
are  annually  paid  for  commercial  manures  that 
prove  worthless  to  the  planter,  simply  because 
of  this  exhausted  condition  of  his  lana,  and  the 
guano  seller,  unworthily,  has  the  blame  to  bear. 
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Now,  sir,  does  not  this  state  of  things  pro- 
ceed from  a  disr^ard  of  the  counsel,  and  vio- 
lation of  the  policy  recommended  hy  Mr.  Dick- 
Eon?  Does  this  distineuished  agriculturist  ad 
Tise  the  cQltivation  of  land  in  the  condition  of 
that  abo?e  described?  On  the  contrary,  he 
tells  08  to  "go  fi&hing  and  let  the  land  rest'' 
But  no;  we  must  cultivate  every  acre,  and 
scoor  creation  for  labor  to  work  it.  Thus  our 
lands  are  planted  every  year  and  never  rested. 
This  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  as  taught  by  Mr.  Dickson, 
andnpon  this  very  principle  he  founds  his  main 
argument  against  immigrant  labor.  Employ 
part  of  onr  negro  labor,  he  says,  in  manufactur- 
ing, railroading,  etc.,  instead  of  employing  im- 
migrants and  supporting  their  families.  Abridge 
oar  labor  and  let  the  land  rest.  Three-fourths 
of  the  land  in  Georgia  needs  rest,  and  will 
never  produce  paying  crops  till  they  have  been 
rested  and  recuperated.  The  general  recog- 
nitioD  and  practical  observance  of  this  fact  by 
Southern  planters  would  greatly  decrease  the 
cotton  crop,  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  sta- 
ple. The  South  would  get  as  much  money  for 
a  small  as  a  full  crop  of  cotton,  have  less  labor 
to  pay  for,  make  more  clear  money,  and,  at  the 
Barae,  by  rest  and  proper  restorative  treatment, 
the  land  could  be  recuperated  to  a  healthy 
state  of  productiveness.  By  working  upon  such 
small,  self-sustaining  schedule,  the  Southern 
people  could  soon  attain  that  degree  of  inde- 
pendence and  power  that  would  control  the  cot- 
ton market,  protect  them  from  the  combination 
of  monied  rings,  and  from  the  tricks  of  specu- 
lators. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
bad  the  leading  principles  of  Mr.  Dickson's 
system  of  fkrming,  including  his  general  policy 
and  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  immigration, 
been  adopted  by  our  planters,  that  the  South 
voold  have  been  in  an  incalculably  better  con- 
dition to- day.  We  were  left  a  gooa  cotton  mar- 
ket at  the  close  of  the  war,  but  what  is  it  now? 
aiid  why?  The  prophecy  of  wisdom  foretold 
the  danger  in  time  to  have  averted  the  evil. 
Bat  this  legacy  has  gone  from  our  possession. 
We  had  it  in  our  power  to  control  the  cctton 
market,  but  would  not.  Instead  of  being  con- 
tent with,  and  properly  using  the  reduced 
qoantom  of  labor  left  us,  we  have  scoured  ere 
aiioD  for  immigrants  ;  placed  a  large  proportion 
of  our  nezro  labor  in  the  cotton  fields,  to  the 
neglect  of  provision  crops,  and  sought  to  run 
the  machine  by  borrowing  upon  crop  liens  and 
mortgage  draughts  at  exorbitant  rates  of  inter- 
est, and  to  what  effect?  We  have  ruined  our 
lands,  exhausted  our  credit,  and  placed  the  con- 
trol of  the  cotton  market  in  the  hands  of  merci- 
less speculators,  who  wield  this  power  to  their 
own  advantage.  We  have  sold  ourselves  to  our 
creditors,  and  made  us  victims  to  a  foolish 
policy— against  which  we  had  timely  warning. 
Last  year  our  efforts  culminated  in  an  over- 
whelming cotton  crop,  and  the  planter  lost 
three  cents  per  pound  on  every  pound  he 
raised.  »l8  it  any  wonder  that  bankruptcy  stalky 
abroad?  This  year,  the  cotton  crop,  from  mere 
disaster,  promises  to  be  short,  ana  we  already 
see  the  market  tending  upwards  in  obedience 


to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  for  American 
cotton.  If  Southern  {planters  had  voluntarily 
made  the  present  growing  crop  a  short  one,  the 
effect  upon  the  market  woula  have  been  pre- 
cisely the  same.  By  such  restraint  in  the  pro* 
duction,  we  may  maintain  remunerative  pnces 
for  our  staple  for  all  time  to  come. 

But  the  present  condition  of  the  South  betrays 
the  ruinous  and  suicidal  policy  that  her  people 
pursued,  and  it  calls  in  thunder  tones  for  a 
chan^.  Pursue  the  same  course,  and  her  fate 
is  easily  told.  It  will  be  pictured  in  dilapidated 
farms,  impoverished  lands,  general  insolvency 
and  crushed  energies  of  the  people.  This  state 
of  things  will  as  surely  result  as  effects  follow 
their  legitimate  causes.  Let  us  make  up,  and 
take  heed  to  the  approaching  danger.  Let  us 
mark  well  the  counsel  and  advice  of  wise  heads, 
and  seek  to  unite  upon  some  sound  and  safe 
policy.  Upbraid  not,  in  a  spirit  of  prejudice, 
the  proverbs  ot  the  man  who  speaks  from  suc- 
cessful experience  and  the  closest  observation. 
The  necessity  is  now  upon  us  of  adopting  in 
earnest  such  a  svstem  ot  farming  as  that  given 
us  by  Mr.  David  Dickson,  in  order  to  restore 
and  keep  our  lands  in  good  productive  condi- 
tion. To  do  this  we  must  cut  down  the  cotton 
crops,  rest  our  lands,  and  subject  them  to  a  pa- 
tient course  of  fertilizing  treatment — else  we 
will  soon  have  the  poorest  country  upon  earth. 
As  an  auxiliary  in  this  important  work  of  re- 
storing and  preserving  our  lands,  the  adoption 
of  Mr.  Dickson's  general  policy  becomes  neces- 
sary. Circumscrioe  our  farming  operationp, 
employ  less  labor,  diversifv  our  crops  and  mul- 
tipfy  our  avocations.  Make  all  our  provision 
supplies,  manufacture  all  onr  agricultural  im- 
plements, and  a  thousand  articles  in  common 
use  that  are  now  drawing  our  cotton  money  and 
consuming  the  profits.  Why,  then,  not  build 
up  manufacturing  towns — spin  our  own  cotton, 
and  make  ever3rthing  possible  to  supply  our 
wants  at  home?  This  policy  adopted,  the  South 
may  again  be  free  and  prosperous.  Her  people 
combining  for  the  protection  of  their  sectional 
interests,  and  living  upon  their  own  resourceS| 
may  soon,  as  of  yore,  become  the  most  inde- 
pendent people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Very  truly,  J.  Dickson  Smith, 

Perry,  Oa.,  Sept.  1,  1871. 


RaisiBg  onr  Own  Dogs* 

This  valuable  branch  of  plantation  economy 
receives  in  every  section  of  the  country,  a  de- 
gree of  attention  fully  adequate  to  its  impor- 
tance. White  and  black,  yoang  and  old,  ftree- 
men  and  freed  men  alike,  all  of  us,  of  all  con- 
ditions, ages,  sexes  and  sects,  habitually ''  raise 
our  own  dogs.''  Unlike  other  departments  of 
useful  production,  this  has  no  ebbs  and  flows, 
but  at  all  periods  of  our  history,  as  a  people, 
in  peace  and  war,  prosperity  and  adversity,  we 
have  never  been  known  to  flag  in  this  great  object 
of  national  pursuits — the  ample  supply  of  dogs. 

In  the  production  of  articles  of  food  and  of 
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animals  for  labor  or  consumption — we  often- 
times fail.  Some  sections  import  mules  at  high 
prices.  We  buy  beef  cattle  and  bacon ;  we  buy 
mutton  or  do  without  it.  But  while  neither 
pigs  nor  poultry,  sheep,  goats  nor  swine  of  any 
degree  may  be  visible  on  a  plantation,  go  where 
you  may,  ample  demonstration  will  greet  eye 
and  ear,  that  at  all  hazards  ^*  we  raise  our  own 
dogs.'» 

This  invaluable  animal,  which  has  formed 
the  '*  primal,  eldest*'  theme  of  all  school  boys' 
compositions  through  all  the  ages,  is  none  the 
less  appreciated  in  later  life.  Such  is  the 
universality  of  "  dog  culture,"  that  not  infre- 
quently the  most  thriftless  men  possess  and 
support  the  largest  number  of  them.  Faithful 
dogs  yelp  around  them— repay  their  affection 
through  all  the  night  season,  and  assist  them 
by  day  to  consume  the  superfluous  fruits  of  the 
earth.  And  the  wayfaring  man  encounters 
many  a  whelp,  whithersoever  he  may  go — some- 
times almost  too  lazy  to  bark,  but  quite  too 
mean  not  to  bark  at  him  by  the  way — baying, 
half  recumbent,  to  bless  him  on  his  journey, 
with  all  the  meanness  he  can  afford  to  expend. 

The  general  interest  which  the  human  race 
takes  in  the  canine  encourages  the  presentation 
of  some  views  on  this  hackneyed  subject,  with 
an  exposition  of  the  servicob  rendered  by  the 
dog,  and  some  suggestions  on  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  an  animal  so  generally  *^  raised.'' 

Perhaps  the  principal  end  served  by  his  cul- 
tivation is  that  the  dog  keeps  the  country  from 
being  infested  with  sheep.  This  noxious  crea- 
ture would  increase  beyond  bounds,  were  it 
not  for  the  fun  the  dog  has  in  keeping  him  un- 
der. Not  that  the  dog  eats  sheep.  There  is 
nothing  selfish  or  unselfish  in  his  attack  on  this 
timid  quadruped.  It  is  mere  playfulness  on 
his  part,  which  is  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
the  sheep  does  not  resist  but  only  runs  from 
him.  The  sheep  won't  fight,  so  the  dog  has  it 
all  his  own  way,  and  all  the  more  fun.  It  is 
perfectly  plain  sailing. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
this  habit  is,  that  the  sheep-killing  dog  seems 
never  to  be  domesticated.  We  never  knew  a 
man  to  own  one.  The  habit  is  confined  to  a  wild 
breed.  Men's  dogs  have  often  been  believed 
in  a  neighborhood  to  render  this  public  service, 
but  their  owners  never  claim  it  on  their  behalf. 
On  the  contrary,  they  usually  dispute  it  with 
apparent  surprise  and  the  indignation  of  in- 
jured innocence.  The  sheep-killing  variety  is 
not  the  tame  dog. 

Another  feature  of  canine  nature  fits  him  for 


what  is  called  a  yard  dog.  It  is  the  feature 
expressed  with  both  truth  and  poetry  in  the 
words  following,  viz :  that 

"dogs  delight 
To  bark  and  bite," 

and  it  is  faithfully  enjoined  on  ns  in  the  same 
stanza  to  **  let  'em" — an  injunction  generally 
followed,  and,  indeed,  one  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  disobey. 

This  favorite  attribute  is  often  indulged  at 
the  expense  of  both  the  brute  creation  and  the 
human  without  proper  discrimination.  The 
dog  will  even  bite  the  best  friend  of  his  mas- 
ter, unless  personally  introduced.  He  stands 
on  etiquette.  A  man  in  dishabille  stands  a  bad 
chance  with  a  dog.     He  admires  full  dress. 

The  indiscrimination  of  the  dog  in  this  re- 
gard was  once  the  subject  of  comment  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  remarked  that  in  a  half  cen- 
tury of  experience  he  had  only  once  known  a 
dog  to  bite  the  right  man.  This  really  looked 
as  if  there  was  discrimination  on  the  dog's 
part,  but  on  mistaken  grounds  of  evidence. 
He  generally  bites  the  wrong  man. 

Dog  owners  and  raisers  labor  under  many 
hallucinations.  One  is  that  their  dogs  will  not 
bite  yott.  They  know  you  so  well,  they  are 
confident,  in  their  own  mind,  that  their  dogs 
must  know  you,  too— can't  well  help  knowing 
you. 

I  am  repeatedly  reminded  of  the  story  of  two 
gentlemen  entering  a  yard.  Says  A :  '*  Brother 
B,  please  call  off"  this  dog."  B.— **  Oh,  Brother 
A,  he  won't  bite  you."  A. — **  But  he  has  done 
bit  mc." 

Such  is  the  mistaken  confidence  men  have  in 
their  own  dogs.  Never  trust  them.  Keep  the 
dog  raiser  between  you  and  them  at  all  times— 
conscientiously — or  you  are  in  danger. 

Freed  men  are  very  successful  in  dog  raising. 
Those  who  have  no  visible  means  of  support 
are  usually  thejnost  so.  A  freedman  will  not 
sell  his  dog  for  any  price.  There  is  a  certiun 
superstitious  notion  entertained  by  him  of  the 
fatal  consequences.  The  law  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, it  is  known,  has  not  much  weight  on  the 
judgment  of  the  freedman. 

Our  generation  has  been  accused  of  being 
thriftless  and  wearing  out  the  country,  convert- 
ing the  goodly  land  of  our  ancesters  into  a  wil- 
derness. They  have  not  neglected,  however, 
to  add  to  its  charms  that  peculiar  one  of  being 
a  "howling  wilderness."  Night  is  made  am- 
ple hideous,  and  day  dangerous  by  their  vigi- 
lant substitution  for  fences  and  locks. 

In  order  to  the  full  development  of  oar  re- 
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soorcet  in  this  line,  to  which  so  many  persons 
are  peculiarlj  devoted,  ought  we  not  to  import 
Chinamen,  or  some  other  citizens  who  are  fond 
of  dogs?  By  this  means  create  a  dog  market? 
Fancy  a  heathen  Chinaman  haggling  with  a 
freedvoman  on  a  hind  quarter  of  hound.  In- 
stead of  New  York  middling  and  low  grades 
of  Lirerpool,  of  Surrats  and  Brazilian  cotton, 
afErie  bonds  and  Pennsylvania  Central,  lefc 
the  inquiry  be  :  How  is  mastiff  this  morning? 
What's  the  ruling  price  of  curs?  And  let 
Mann  Venus  praise  her  grey  hound  venison, 
and  juvenile  cuffee  shout,  "here's  your  fine 
fctficel" 

The  census  taker  should  have  a  list  of  qnes- 
tioDs:  Do  you  raise  your  own  dogs?  What 
Bomber?  Value?  In  what  does  their  value 
consist? 

We  once  Knew  the  owner  of  a  fancy  Italian 
greyhound,  thorough  bred,  to  declare  his  dog 
worth  $500.  He  was  asked  the  question  last 
propounded,  "What  is  he  worth  it  forV^ 
Rather  staggered,  he  at  length  retorted,  "  Why, 
what  is  any  dog  worth  it  for  J  The  inquirer 
could  not  see  it  in  that  light. 

The  cow  kind  is  valued  according  to  several 
qualities:  for  work;  for  beef;  for  milk;  for 
hide.  The  dog  diifers  from  the  cow  in  these 
regards.  The  horse  has  a  value  capable  of  ex- 
pression, but  the  value  of  a  dog  is  chiefly 
aesthetic.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  concerning 
whic^  there  is  no  disputation.  Questions  arise 
eoDceming  sheep  for  wool,  sheep  for  mutton, 
hardy  sheep,  etc.,  but  each  man  is  likely  to 
think  well  of  his  own  breed  of  dogs.  Even 
the  ladies  expend  their  affections  on  poodles, 
and  behave  towards  them  in  a  way  which,  to 
Bay  the  least  of  it,  is  very  wasteful  of  the  raw 
material.  However,  in  such  cases  we  are  not 
envious.  We  would  not  share  these  fond  ca- 
resses either  with  the  dog  or  after  him. 

Seeing  thns  the  high  appreciation  in  which 
be  is  held,  let  us,  one  and  all,  cry,  "hurrah 
for  the  dog  1"  and  with  just  pride  add,  "we 
raise  our  own.'*  No  provincial  product  is  the 
dog.  His  cultivation  is  universal.  There  is 
DO  need  of  importation,  for  we  can  raise  our 
wp».  No  chance  for  exportation— he  canH  be 
spared.  Every  people,  every  section  county, 
district,  neighborhood,  family,  raises  his,  her, 
their,  its,  your,  our,  own  dogs.  The  whole 
range  of  possessive  provisions  is  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  express  the  numerous  relations  borne 
to  the  dogs  we  raise  and  ^*  possess.'*  As  a 
people  we  possess  so  many,  and  so  many  sorts 
of  people  possess  them. 


Huzzah,  huzzah,  huzzah,  for  the  dog  I  Down 
with  the  sheep !  Away  with  the  quiet  of  the 
night  and  the  sleep  of  the  restless  I  What  busi- 
ness have  folks  to  get  sick  and  restless  ?  Let 
the  wilderness  "  howl."  "  Let  dogs  delight  to 
bark  and  bite"— good  reason,  "for  His  their 
uatuteto."  Give  them  room.  Occasionally  a 
little  child  is  torn  and  horrified,  but  what  of  that? 

Let  us  nuse  a  chorus  for  the  delectable  brute 
— a  la  Captain  Jenks — or  in  his  style  improved 
and  made  emphatic.  Hurrah  I  Hurrah  I  Hurrah! 
Hurrah  I  one  and  all,  for  the  dog  we  raise  I 

Our  theme  is  evidently  beginning  to  explode. 
It  grows  too  overpowering.  Our  emotions  have 
reached  the  step  which  can  be  expressed  only 
in  music — wild  and  operatic  music — with  a 
chorus  to  wind  up  with  as  long  drawn  out  as 
the  tones  of  the  animal  we  describe,  when  his 
ni^ht  accents  are  prolonged  and  have  no  "  dy- 
ing fall" — albeit  we  wish  much  the  animal 
himself  could  have  one  or  more  o#  the  self- 
same— whether  dying  or  dead. 

This  affectionate  tribute  to  the  dog  we  vdshed 
deadj  (the  dog  is  not  dead  yet,  but  discourseth 
in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,)  is  paid  in 
advance  by  a  Lover  of  Mutton. 


Wind  Mills. 


We  receive  constant  inquiries  concerning 
wind  mills  as  power  for  plantation  purposes, 
and  we  also  receive  many  communications  in 
high  praise  of  several  patent  wind  mills,  from 
persons  who  are  philanthropic,  no  doubt,  but 
still  interested  pecuniarily  in  these  various  in- 
ventions, so  that  we  respectfully  decline  to  pub- 
lish their  communications  except  by  the  square 
at  our  regular  rates  for  advertisements. 

We  know  that  many  mills  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe  are  driven  by  wind  pow- 
er, and  the  continued  use  of  this  power  is  the 
best  proof  of  its  utility.  But  we  know  nothing 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  wind  mills  which  are 
offered  for  sale.  They  may  be  all  that  they  are 
represented  to  be,  or  they  may  not.  We  do 
know.  We  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the 
inquiry,  and  believe  there  are  many  places  in 
our  country  where  wind  could  be  used  with 
advantage  as  a  power.  But  we  prefer  to  admit 
our  ignorance  rather  than  mislead  our  friends. 
If  persons  who  have  tried  wind  mills  will  give 
us  their  experience,  with  the  cost,  expense  of 
running  and  repairs,  capacity  and  length  of 
time  in  use,  we  will  gladly  publish  such  a  com- 
munication, provided  the  writer  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  sale  of  wind  mills. 
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Vegetable   Garden* 

There  is  not  much  to  be  done  this  month  in 
the  way  of  seed-sowing,  but  a  great  deal  may 
be  done  in  preparing  for  seed  time,  and  in  im- 
proving the  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest. 
Now  is  the  time  to  pile  on  the  manure  in  the 
vegetable  garden,  and  when  spread  evenly  to 
turn  it  under. 

Let  it  be  always  remembered  that  a  garden 
cannot  be  too  rich.  Some  of  the  most  success- 
ful market  gardeners  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  apply  as  much  as  500  loads  of  manure 
to  the  acre  in  one  year,  and  they  find  that  it 
pays.  Let  no  one  be  afraid,  therefore,  to  make 
the  garden  too  rich.  The  vegetables  will  stand 
it  and  be  glad  of  the  chance.  They  are  heavy 
feeders,  alhd  being  young  and  of  rapid  growth, 
need  a  great  deal  of  nourishment.  Do  not  de- 
lay this  work  until- the  spring.  Do  it  now  and 
do  it  liberally,  so  that  the  manure  may  be  as- 
similated with  the  soil,  and  make  it  porous  and 
friable  for  working  in  the  spring.  If  your  gar- 
den soil  be  too  sandy  mix  some  clay  with  it, 
and  if  on  the  contrary  the  clay  is  in  excess, 
some  sand  applied  to  it  will  be  of  benefit.  Now 
is  tie  time  to  prepare  the  garden.  Do  not  post- 
pone or  neglect  this  important  part  of  your  duty. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Because  winter  is  coming,  let  not  the  flower 
garden  be  neglected.  Plant  out  your  bulbs  if 
you  have  not  done  so  in  October,  but  do  so 
without  loss  of  time.  Plant  Azalias,  Deutzias, 
Pyrus,  Japonica,  Scotch  Broom,  Honeysuckles 
Altheas,  Jasmine*  Privet,  Spiraeas,  Lilacs,  Vibur- 
nums, Roses,  Syringas  and  sweetscented  shrubs. 
All  the  above  are  hardy,  and  if  planted  now  will 
bloom  early  in  the  spring.  Take  up  all  bedded 
plants  and  put  away  in  pots  for  the  winter. 

Prepare  at  once  the  frames  and  pits  for  the 
reception  of  tender  plants  which  need  protec- 
tion in  winter.  It  is  still  time  to  sow  seeds  of 
hardy  perennials  and  annuals. 


The  Orchard. 

We  believe  that  this  month  and  the  early  part 
of  December  are  the  best  time  for  transplanting 
fruit  trees.  Trees  are  asleep  then  or  nearly  so, 
and,  if  ordinary  care  be  taken,  are  scarcely  af- 
fected by  the  change.  Pruning  may  be  advan- 
tageously done  now,  before  the  hard  frosts  set  in. 


If  your  fruit  trees  have  not  been  already 
thoroughly  searched  for  borers  and  worms,  at- 
tend tO'them  without  delay,  before  they  get  es- 
tablished for  the  winter,  when  it  will  be  hard 
to  find  them.  Destroy  all  webs  and  cocoons 
hanging  to  the  branches  or  bark.  Manure  your 
orchard  by  spreading  for  a  circle  of  ten  feet 
all  round  the  trees,  a  compost  of  rotted  yard 
manure,  muck  and  ashes.  Sow  all  seeds  of 
fruit  trees. 


Report  on  Stawbemes* 

The  editor  of  the  HortictdturUt  devotes 
much  attention  to  smaU  fruits  and  especially  to 
strawberries.  The  last  number  of  that  journal 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  results  of 
another  season,  and  these  results  are  mostly  in 
accordance  with  the  experiments  of  growers 
generally.  On  some  points  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  authorites, — as,  for  exam- 
ple, m  pronouncing  Peak's  Emperor  and  Ag- 
ricultunst  identical;  while  the  Charles  Down- 
ing has  proved  of  poor  or  insipid  flavor  in  some 
places,  and  President  Wilder  has  fallen  a  notch 
below  its  hiffh  reputation  for  quality  in  others. 

In  the  olcT standard  varieties  of  strawberries 
to  be  recommended,  either  for  market  or  family 
use,  we  find  a  more  than  usual  adherence  to 
the  Wilson.  Growers  have  at  last  become  sat- 
isfied that  it  is  time  and  money  thrown  away  to 
try  to  displace  it.  The  market  buyer  prefers 
it  to  anything  else,  except  fancy  Triompheand 
Jucundul  and  the  universal  crv  now  is  nothing 
but  Wilson.  The  Barnes  Mammoth  has  re- 
ceived a  fair  trial  this  year,  and  the  verdict  is, 
"  the  Wilson  in  preference.''  The  Barnes  is  a 
large,  handsome,  firm  berry,  but  loses  its 
shining  bright  color  when  it  arrives  in  market, 
and  besides  yielding  only  two- thirds  the  quan- 
tity of  the  Wilson,  does  not  seem  to  bring  an 
extra  price. 

The  Romeyn  Seedling  is  universally  conceded 
to  be  nothing  but  the  Triomphe  de  Gand. 

Peak' 8  Emperor, — Same  as  Agriculturist ;  we 
cannot  observe  any  difierence  this  year. 

Napoleon  Zd,  —More  magnificent  than  ever ; 
must  oe  grown  on  v^rj  heavy  land,  cool,  and 
be  mulched,  and  it  will  produce  the  finest  fla- 
vored berries  that  ever  gfadened  the  sight  of  an 
amateur. 

Boyden^s  No.  80. — Has  now  been  well  tried 
near  the  city  and  met  with  uniform  favor ;  is  a 
very  fine,  large  fruit,  of  affreeable  taste  and 
very  productive ;  seems  to  do  well  on  any  soil. 

(jMLS,  Downing, — One  of  our  standard  sorts, 
valuable  for  every  family  garden  ;  will  do  well 
on  light  land  as  well  as  heavy,  but  needs  manure 
for  producing  the  big  berries. 

KusselVa  rrolific. — Is  rising  in  public  esti- 
mation ;  more  calls  for  it  than  usual  have  been 
noticed  this  year  j  universally  productive ;  good 
flavor,  pistillate;  needs  another  variety  close 
by  to  fertilize  it. 

President  If iZrfer.— Equal  in  flavor  to  all 
that  has  been  said  of  it ;  not  productive  here ; 
but  does  better  the  second  year  than  the  first  in 
new  beds. 
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Lemmg^s  WTW^— The  queen  of  all  strawber- 
ries; iu  spicy,  delicious  flavor  is  uuequaled 
smonf  all  traits  we  have  ever  seen. 

Golden  ^««».— Handsome,  showy,  soft, 
prodactive;  good  only  for  near  market. 

Juamda — the  wMtt  proMablt  Hrawherry  t»tT 
grovn, — Barely  ever  sells  for  less  than  50  cents 
perqaart;  needs  heavy  shaly  cluy;  will  carry 
600  miles  uninjured ;  about  as  productive  as 
tke  Triomphe  de  Qand. 

Grem  Prolifie, — Very  Ti^rous,  productive, 
and  a  good,  sure  family  vanety. 

French,  —  One  of  our  favorite  varieties ; 
^h  %^od.  bearer,  excellent  flavor,  large  size, 
tnd  moderately  firm;  best  of  the  very  early 
kinds. 

Louis  Vilmarin. — A  new  foreign  variety ; 
tmsU  fruit;  poor  grower. 

ikott  Seedling. — Very  poor  flavor;  berries 
small;  pointed  ;  only  few  to  the  plant. 

J{ia.~Small;  sour;  very  productive. 

Coifax. — Capital  for  plowing  under  as  a 
green  manure. 

Harrison^ — Very  productive ;  medium  sized 
fn\i ;  as  vigorous  as  the  Green  Prolific. 

Great  Eastern, — Very  pro<)uctive,  but  fruit 
stalks  are  not  firm,  ana  fruit  lies  on  the 
ground. 

Twmers  Beaufy. — ^Very  remarkable  healthy 
Mage;  large  berry;  fair  flavor;  not  firm 
eDoagb  for  market. 

Turner's  Faoorite, — Excellent  flavor,  but 
small  berry ;  not  a  good  grower.     . 

Turner's  Nonesuch  ^d^XXat  fli^or  than  the 
BesQty ;  hardy ;  prolific ;  beny  like  the  Lady 
FiMer. 

Turner's  Prolffie. — Excellent,  productive, 
good  flavor ;  but  the  fruit  hangs  too  low  on  the 
gronnd. 

Ht^ford. — ^Too  small ;  does  not  amount  to 
much. 

Early  May, — Very  early ;  even  ahead  of  the 
Dowaer's  Prolific ;  not  very  productive ;  ber- 
ries medium  size. 


A  Cheap  Greenlioase* 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  The  Farmer 
and  Gardener i  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  gives  the  fol 
loving  directions  for  the  construction  of  a 
cheap  greenhouse : 

A  good  greenhouse,  suitable  to  amateur  hor- 
ticulturist, can  be  constructed  at  far  less  ex- 
penfe  than  is  generally  thought.  The  few 
greenhouses  that  we  find  at  rare  intervals  are, 
u  a  rale,  constructed  at  considerable  expense 
as  compared  to  their  size,  and  unfit  to  grow 
plants  m. 

We  will  suppose  that  our  correspondent 
needs  but  a  smalt  house,  say  25  by  12  feet.  Our 
plan  for  a  building  of  this  size  would  be  to  sink 
die  floor  two  to  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
soil;  this  has  many  advantages  over  houses 
built  entirely  out  of  the  ground.  The  founda- 
tion walls  should  be  made  of  brick,  or,  where 
material  is  at  hand,  of  concrete.  It  the  latter 
Wttsed,  dig  a  trench  one  foot  wide  to  the  re- 
quired depth;    line   the   inside   with   rough 


boards,  and  fill  up  with  stones,  gravel  and  mor- 
tar. The  soil  of  the  inside  can  be  dug  out  af- 
terwards, and  this  will  give  a  solid  and  econom- 
ical foundation.  The  roof  should  be  what  is 
termed  span  roof.  We  object  to  lean  to  or 
single  pitch  houses.  Plants  will  require  more 
attention  in  the  latter,  and  must  freouently  be 
turned  to  prevent  growing  one-sided.  The 
light  is  equally  distributed  in  a  span  roof  house, 
and  obviates  this  drawback. 

The  roof  should  be  formed  of  portable  sashes 
seven  feet  long  by  three  or  tnree-and-a-half 
feet  wide.  Every  alternate  sash  is  screwed  fast 
to  the  sill  and  ridge  pole.  The  others  are 
moveable,  and  elevated  by  an  iron  bar  attached 
to  the  sash  by  a  staple.  The  bar  can  be  hooked 
upon  an  iron  pin  in  the  ridge  pole  when  the 
sash  is  open  for  ventilation.  The  interior  ar- 
rangements of  the  house  consist  of  a  table  of 
four  feet  wide  on  each  side,  leaving  a  walk  in 
the  middle.  The  ends  of  the  house  to  be  of 
inch  [)lank.  A  common  brick  flue  running  on 
one  side  of  the  house  will  answer  for  all  the 
necessary  heating  apparatus— the  flue  to  be  of 
bricks  placed  edge  upon  edge.  When  bottom 
heat  is  required  to  propagate  plants  or  for  other 
purposes,  it  is  advisable  to  board  up  the  side 
of  the  table  under  which  the  flue  runs,  one 
board  to  be  hinged  so  low  as  to  throw  the  heat 
all  over  the  house  if  needed. 

The  tables  are  to  be  covered  with  an  inch  of 
sand,  upon  which  the  pots  are  placed,  and  in  a 
house  of  this  description  nearly  all  classes  of 
plants  can  be  grown.  We  do  not  advise,  how- 
ever, to  keep  the  tem]>era(ure  at  a  high  de- 
gree, especiallv  if  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  plants  are  placed  in  the  house,  as  it  would 
not  suit  hard  wooded  and  half-hardy  plants 
to  be  forced  in  vegetation  early  in  the  winter, 
but  advise  that  fire  will  onlj  be  made  to  keep 
the  thermometer  from  getting  too  low  in  ex- 
treme cold  weather.  A  simple  covering  of 
gunny  bagging  rolled  on  the  outside  of  the  glass 
during  the  night  will,  in  ordinary  weather,  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  temperature  at  the  desira- 
ble degree  without  fire  heat 

The  cost  of  such  a  house  need  not  be  over 
$150,  if  constructed  in  a  plain  but  substantial 
manner— where  the  work  is  partly  performed 
by  the  amateur,  a  lesser  sum  will  cover  the  cost 
of  construction. 


The  Bburre  D*  Akjou  Pear.— This  is  one  of 
the  roost  valuable  pears  in  cultivation,  and  de- 
serves to  be  most  widelv  disseminated.  The 
fruit  is  of  large  size  and  fine  appearance,  the 
skin  of  which  is  yellowish  green,  sprinkled  with 
russet,  andofVen  presents  a  dull  crimson  cheek 
on  the  sunny  side.  The  flesh  is  melting  and 
juicy,  very  nicely  perfumed,  and  having  a  brisk 
vinous  flavour,  ranking  in  variety  among  the 
best.  It  is  usually  ripe  in  November,  but  will 
often  keep  until  January.  The  tree  is  vigorous 
and  very  productive,  and  seems  likely  to  prove 
hardy,  so  as  to  thrive  well  where  pears  cau  be 
grown. 

The  fruit  is  much  songht  after  in  the  city 
markets,  and  last  year  sold  readily  in  the  Bos- 
ton markets  at  $80  per  barrel. 
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Prom  the  Banner  of  the  South  and  Planters*  Journal, 
On  the  Solability  of  Phosphates* 

BY  W.   L.    BROUK,   UNIYBBSITT  OF  GEORGIA. 

In  the  year  1868,  Dr.  Augnstus  Voelcker,  of 
England,  made  a  report  of  a  immber  of  ex* 
penments  performed  by  hinself,  on  the  solu- 
DiHiy  of  phosphates  from  various  sources,  in 
pure  water,  and  also  in  water  containing  a 
small  percentage  of  salts.  We  propose  to  give 
a  few  of  the  results  of  this  report,  which  are 
to  us  of  great  practical  importance.  But  as  it 
concerns  fertilizers,  and  our  design  is  to  state 
facts  in  reference  thereto,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  value  of  a  fertilizer  depends, 
other  things  being  equal,  chiefly  upon  the 
amount  it  contains  ot  (1)  nitrogen  and  (2) 
phosphoric  acid  ;  of  course  there  are  other  ele- 
ments of  value,  as  the  fixed  alkalies,  etc.,  but 
our  object  is  not  to  discuss  what  constitute  a 
fertilizer.  Phosphoric  acid  occurs  in  a  state 
of  combination,  as  with  lime  in  bones  and  in 
various  minerals,  but  to  be  assimilated  by 
plants  it  must  be  soluble  in  the  waters  of  the 
soil.  As  it  exists  in  a  state  of  nature  it  is 
called  tri-basic  phosphate  of  lime,  and  in  this 
state  it  is  called  insoluble  phosphate.  A  por- 
tion of  this,  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  is  rendered  soluble  in  water,  and  this 
greatly  increases  its  valuation.  In  a  value  of 
fertilizers  by  calculation,  phosphoric  acid  in  a 
soluble  state  is  regarded  as  about  four  times  as 
valuable  as  that  which  exists  in  its  natural  in- 
soluble state.  The  aim  of  the  manufacturer  of 
fertilizers  should  be  to  convert  all  the  insolu- 
ble phosphoric  acid,  that  may  be  possible,  into 
that  which  is  soluble.  But  as  a  portion  will  be 
led  in  its  natural  state  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  know  in  what  time  it  may  probably  be  ren- 
dered soluble.  According  to  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Voelcker,  it  required  from  14,000  to 
81,000  parts  of  pure  water  to  dissolve  one  part 
of  tri-basic  phosphate  of  lime.  But  by  the  ad- 
dition of  one  per  cent,  of  a  salt  of  ammonia 
the  solubility  of  phosphate  of  lime  was  in- 
creased over  four- fold.  He  also  found  that 
while  the  presence  of  an  ammonical  salt  in- 
creased its  solvent  power,  the  presence  of  com- 
mon salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  in  water  failed 
to  have  that  effect,  and  that  the  phosphates 
from  Peruvian  guano  were  far  more  soluble  in 
water  than  those  from  bones  or  from  mineral 
deposits. 

It  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  a  waste  of 
raw  material  to  leave  a  large  amount  of  insolu- 
ble phosohoric  acid  in  a  prepared  superphos- 
phate. No  doubt  the  skill  and  intelligence  of 
our  :iianufacturers  will  so  increase  that  we  will 
soon  have  fertilizers  far  more  concentrated 
than  those  now  generally  offered  on  the  market, 
and  our  planters  will  learn  that  the  lowest  priced 
fertilizers  are  not  always  the  cheapest.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  manufacturer  in  this  coun- 
try prepares  the  precipitated  phosphates,  by 
whicn  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  pure 


phosphate  of  lime  is  obtrined.  The  best  of 
our  fertilizers  hardly  yield  half  that  amount. 
The  precipitated  phosphates  are  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  mineral  portion  of  bones  in  di- 
luted hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  precipitating 
the  phosphates  by  means  of  slacked  lime  or  car- 
bonate soda.  An  analysis  of  this  **  bone  flour,'' 
as  it  is  called,  gave  as  high  as  80  per  oent.  of 
phosphoric  acid.  E^ual  parts  of  precipitated 
phosphates  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  and  good 
Peruvian  ^uano  would  form  a  capital  manure. 

The  policy  of  the  planter  is  to  buy  concen' 
trated  manure.  Nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
have  an  absolute  value.  They  cost  a  certain 
amount  |.er  pound,  and  one  may  pay  $100  per 
ton,  and  obtain  in  one  ton  about  as  much  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid,  as  he  who  buys  four 
tons  of  a  cheaper  mixture  at  $25  per  ton.  The 
concentrated  fertilizer  at  $100  per  ton  would 
be  the  cheaper  in  the  diminished  freight  and 
hauling.  But  we  would  draw  attention  to  the 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Voelcker,  being  of  practi- 
cal importance : 

"Bone  ash,"  says  he,  **is  not  sufficiently 
soluble  in  water  to  be  used  with  advantage  by 
itself,  or  mixed  with  other  fertilizing  matters 
as  manure. 

'*  The  earthly  phosphates  in  Peruvian  and 
phosphatic  guanos,  still  containing  a  good  deal 
of  organic  matter,  or  salts  of  ammonia,  aresuf- 
ficently  soluble  in  water  to  be  readily  appro- 
priated by  plants. 

**  The  phosphates  contained  in  coprolifes, 
vombrero  rock,  and  other  phosphatic  minerals, 
are  very  little  acted  on  by  water. 

**  Insoluble  phosphates  present  in  super- 
phosphates have  little  or  no  practical  value  to 
the  farmer. 

"  Bone  dust,  made  from  solid  bones,  even 
when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is  less  valuable 
in  water,  than  when  made  from  porous  or 
3pongy  bones. 

*^  Fat  or  bone  grease  has  no  fertilizing  value 
whatever. 

**  Bone  meal  prepared  by  high-pressure  steam 
is  far  more  valuable  than  ordinary  bone  dust '' 


The  Irok  Ship  a  Magnet.— The  following 
are  a  few  important  facts,  as  deduced  by  Mr. 
Stebbing  from  his  experience  of  iron  ships : 

1.  A  compass  may  be  very  true  on  one  or  sev- 
eral points,  and  greatly  disturbed  on  others. 

2.  The  errors  of  one  ship  are  no  guide  to  the 
errors  o(  another.  8.  The  errors  are  least  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  vessel.  4.  Every  iron 
ship  is  a  magnet  in  itself;  some  have  the  north 
pole  aft,  and  some  the  south.  The  magnetic 
axis  is  frequently  determined  diagonally  through 
the  ship.  5.  There  are  in  all  iron  ships  two 
points,  either  opposite  or  nearly  so,  at  which 
there  is  no  error ;  there  are  two  other  points 
where  the  error  is  greatest.  An  error  will 
sometimes  not  alter  three  degrees  in  a  range  of 
fife  points,  but  may  then  change  thirty  degrees 
in  the  next  five  points. 


True  liberty  consists  in  the  privilege  of  en- 
joying our  own  rights — not  in  the  destruction 
of  the  rights  of  otners. 
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Gieasinir  Wagons* 

The  following  extract  from  the  Scientific 
Press  refers  to  a  matter  of  so  much  importance 
and  so  much  neglected,  that  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  bringing  it  before  the  attention  of 
farmers : 

"Greasing  buggies  and  wagons  is  of  more 
importance  than  some  people  imagine.  Manv 
s  wheel  is  ruined  by  oiling  too  plentifully.  A 
veil  made  wheel  will  endure  constant  wear  for 
ten  to  twenty  years,  if  eare  is  taken  to  use  the 
rijzht  kind  and  proper  amount  of  oil ;  but  if 
this  matter  is  not  attended  to,  the  wheel  will 
be  ased  np  in  ^vq  or  six  years,  or  may  be  soon* 
er.  liard  should  never  be  used  on  a  wagon,  for 
it  will  penetrate  the  hub  and  work  its  way  out 
aroond  the  tenons  of  the  spokes  and  spoil  the 
wheel.  Castor  oil  is  a  good  material  for  use  on 
an  iron  axle  ;  just  oil  enou|[h  should  be  applied 
to  a  spindle  to  give  it  a  bght  coating ;  this  is 
better  than  more,  for  the  surplus  put  on  will 
work  oat  at  the  end  and  be  forced  by  the  shoul- 
ders and  nut  into  the  hub  around  outside  the 
boxes.  To  oil  an  axletree  first  wipe  the  spin- 
dles clean  with  a  cloth  wet  with  turpentine,  if 
itwon*t  wipe  without  it.  On  a  buggy  or  car- 
riage, wipe  and  clean  off  the  back  and  front 
ends  of  the  hubs,  and  then  apply  a  very  small 
qa&ntiiy  of  castor  oil,  or  some  especially  pre- 
pared lubricator  near  the  shoulders  and  point.*' 


Aboat  Ice* 

Besides  the  fact  that  ice  is  lighter  thpn  water, 
tberc  is  another  curious  thing  about  it  which 
persons  do  nocknow  perhaps — namely,  its  puri- 
ty. A  lump  of  ice,  meltea  will  always  become 
purely  distilled  water.  When  the  early  naviga- 
tors of  the  Arctic  seas  got  out  of  water,  they 
melted  fragments  of  those  vast  mountains  of 
ice  called  icebergs,  and  were  astonished  to  find 
that  they  yielded  only  fresh  water.  They 
thought  that  they  were  frozen  salt  water,  not 
bowing  that  they  were  formed  on  the  land,  and 
in  some  way  launched  into  the  sea.  The 
fact  is.  the  water,  in  freezing,  turns  out  of  it 
ail  that  is  not  water— salt,  air,  coloring  matter, 
and  all  impurities.  Frozen  sea  water  makes 
fresh  water  ice.  If  yon  freeze  a  basin  of  in- 
digo water,  it  will  make  it  as  pure  as  that  made 
of  pure  rain  water.  When  the  cold  is  very  sud- 
den, those  foreign  matters  have  no  time  lo 
escape,  either  by  raising  or  sinking,  and  are 
thus  entangled  with  the  ice,  but  do  not  form 
any  part  of  it. 


A  Cauporxian  SiEAM  Ditcher. — The  Scien- 
tific Press  gives  the  following  sketch  of  a  steam 
ditching  machine  now  on  exhibition  in  San 
Francisco :  **  On  a  frame  41  feet  long  and  12 
feet  wide,  mounted  on  four  wooden  wheels,  are 
placed  a  28  horse  power  steam  engine,  the  cut- 
ting apparatus,  and  the  belts  for  raising  and 
discharging  the  earth.  There  are  four  revolving 
knives  for  pulverizing  the  ground,  two  feet  in 
vidth,  ana  having  on  each  side  a  blade  for 
taming  the  sloping  edge  of  the  ditch.  These 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired.  The  earth 


is  thrown  from  them  upon  a  guttapercha  apron 
or  belt,  which  elevates  it  to  the  rear  of  the  ma- 
chine, whence  it  is  tnrown  off  to  the  side  of 
the  ditch  by  a  horizontal  belt.  The  machine  is 
claimed  to  be  able  to  cut  daily  from  one  to  two 
miles  of  ditch  4^  feet  deep,  4  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  and  28  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  three 
workmen  and  an  engineer  being  reanired  to 
run  it.    The  entire  weight  is  about  eignt  tons." 


Caase  of  Yariegation  of  Leaves* 

According  to  Mr.  Morren  the  difference  in 
the  color  ofthe  leaves  of  the  variegated  plants, 
which  form  so  ornamental  a  feature  of  our 
green-house,  is  due  to  a  disease  which  is  at 
once  contagious  and  capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted from  one  species  of  plants  to  another, 
by  a  kind  of  inoculation.  He  considers  that 
the  alteration  of  the  chlorophyl  (which  he  com- 
pares to  the  red  gobules  of  the  blood),  or  green 
coloring  matter,  gives  rise  to  variegated  leaves, 
which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  green  parts  with 
others  more  or  less  yellow.  If  the  discolora- 
tion is  general  it  produces  death.  Among  the 
higher  orders  of  plants  only  those  which  are 
parasitic  can  exist  when  entirely  deprived  of 
chlorophyl.  Variegation  is  a  sign  of  organio 
disease  ;  the  discolored  or  variegated  portions 
of  the  leaf  have  lost  their  power  of  reducing 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  plants 
are  generally  weaker,  smaller,  their  flowers  and 
fruit  much  poorer,  and  their  power  of  resisting 
cold  diminished.  Variegation  can  be  propa- 
^tedby  means  of  layers,  buds  or  grafts,  show- 
ing that  the  buds  themselves  are  infected.  The 
seeds,  however,  from  variegated  individuals 
usually  produce  nornuil  and  healthy  plants. 


Damp  Walijs. — The  following  recipe  has  been 
recommended  as  a  cure  for  damp  wall :  Re- 
move the  whole  of  the  damp  plaster  down  to 
the  snrface  of  brick  or  stone  walls,  rake  out 
the  joints,  clean  and  well  wet  the  surface;  lay 
on  a  coat  of  good  hydraulic  cement,  mixed 
with  one-sixth  sand  ;  be  careful  to  cover  every 
part  of  the  brick  or  stone,  and  broom  or  other* 
wise  roughen  the  surface  of  the  cement  while 
soft ;  let  this  stand  a  few  days,  to  get  a  hard 
skin  on  it,  then  replaster  in  the  usual  way.  It 
will  not  do  well  to  finish  the  inside  surface  with 
hydraulic  cement,  as  condensations  will  take 
place  on  the  surface  in  damp  weather.  If  speed 
in  execution  be  desired,  the  surface  may  be  fin- 
ished  with  plaster  of  Paris,  or  hard  finish. 


Tin  Cans. — Every  one  knows  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  ordinary  domestic  economy  of 
opening  or  unsealing  the  soldered  tin  vessels 
containing  canned  or  preserved  fruits,  meats, 
etc.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  of  usinff 
fusible  cement,  instead  of  the  ordinary  sol- 
der, which,  while  sufficiently  tenacious  at  or- 
dinary temperatures,  will  readily  yield  to  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  poured  upon  it.  An  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  this  method  would  be 
that  any  one  could  fasten  up  a  can  filled  with 
the  substance  to  be  preserved  without  the  aid 
of  a  tinner  or  hb  soldering  irons. 
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Core  for  Founder  in  Horses. 

A  correapondent  of  the  Western  Ruralist 
gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence with  founder  in  horses,  and  bis  method 
of  cure :  **  I  was  turning  stubble  ground ;  finish- 
ed the  field  about  four  o'clock,  p.  m.  ;  took  the 
team  to  the  stable ;  gave  them  their  regular  feed, 
a  peck  of  oats ;  af^er  supper  hooked  to  the  wag- 
on ;  took  a  load  of  seea  wheat  to  an  adjacent 
farm,  not  returning  till  after  dark.  Through 
mistaken  kindness  I  gave  the  horses  each  a 
gallon  of  oats  to  compensate  them  for  the  ex- 
tra labor  performed,  tney  not  being  accustomed 
to  more  than  three  rations  per  day.  The  next 
day  the  old  mare  (14  years  old)  refused  her 
oats,  and  examining  into  the  cause,  found  she 
was  foundered  pretty  badly.  She  was,  how- 
ever, harnessed  to  a  harrow,  as  September  is 
a  busy  month  with  farmers  in  the  East.  She 
showed  considerable  symptoms  of  pain,  and 
her  movements  were  sluggish  and  awkward — 
improving  in  sprightliness  as  she  became 
warmed  up.  At  noon  she  refused  her  oats, 
but  partooK  of  a  little  hay  and  chopped  feed. 
At  the  suggestion  of  a  neighbor,  I  tied  clean 
sassafras  bark  (taken  from  the  root,)  around 
the  bridle  bit,  as  much  as  I  could  well  put  into 
her  mouth,  and  put  the  bridle  on  in  the  even- 
ing, leaving  it  on  all  night ;  and  the  result  was 
that  she  was  effectually  cured  by  two  applica- 
tions. Her  oats  were  eaten  up  clean,  and  she 
was  as  supple  and  sprightly  as  her  age  would 
permit. 

About  a  week  later  I  harnessed  a  pair  of 
three-year-old  colts  to  a  harrow,  worked  them 
a  little  too  hard,  as  is  easily  done  at  this  age, 
and  took  them  to  «ater.  The  young  horse 
was  eflTectually  foundered.  When  I  came  to 
the  pasture  field  for  him  the  next  morning  he 
was  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  got  him  on  his  feet  His  hoofs 
were  very  much  inflamed.  He  stood  with  his 
back  up,  his  hind  feet  and  fore  feet  close  to- 
gether, and  his  appearance  was  so  woe- begone 
and  dejected  that  tie  was  really  an  object  of 
pity.  A  neighbor  said  I  had  ruined  that  black 
colt,  and  he  never  would  be  worth  a  cent.  I 
was  not  willing  to  j^ive  up  so  soon.  I  tried  the 
sassafras  remedy,  givin^^  him  three  applications, 
as  above.  I  do  not  think  the  third  would  have 
been  necessary;  afler  the  second  application 
he  amused  himself  by  running  races  through 
the  meadow,  where  the  day  before  he  could 
scarcely  stand.  He  is  effectually  cured,  and  I 
defy  anjr  one  to  trace  the  least  vestige  of  this 
disease  in  his  feet  or  anywhere  else ;  and  he 
neither  had  hoof  rot  nor  navicular  disease ; 
but  his  -feet  were  as  they  now  are — sound  as  a 
gold  dollar. 

These  are  the  only  cases  of  founder  I  ever 
treated ;  the  one  a  feed,  the  other  a  water 
founder ;  the  one  an  old  the  other  a  young  ani- 
mal ;  and  both  were  effectually  cured  by  the 
simple  sassafras  remedy. 

Anothek  Cube.— a  certain  cure  for  founder 


in  a  horse  is  to  stand  him  in  water  up  to  his 
belly.  I  have  known  it  practiced  for  fi%  years ; 
and  swathing  the  legs  in  hot  water,  vinegar 
and  suffar  ofiead,  are  all  good  to  some  extent; 
but  a  founder  must  be  relieved  suddenly,  or 
the  horse  will  show  stiffness  in  his  action  and 
have  deformed  and  callous  tender  hoofs. 

Water  applied  to  the  legs  I  do  not  consider 
a  positivvi  cure  ;  the  disease  must  be  attacked 
at  the  root,  by  bleeding  and  purging ;  a  few 
drops  of  blood  taken  from  below  the  fetlocks 
will  hasten  his  recovery.  But  the  most  certain 
and  quick  remedy  that  I  have  ever  known  is  a 
green  gourd.  Take  a  large  green  gourd,  cut 
It  up  ;  put  it  into  a  gallon  of  water,  and  boil 
it  down  to  a  quart.  Strain  the  liquid  and 
drench — in  tweniy-four  hours  the  horse  will  be 
perfectly  himself  The  gourd  is  a  powerful 
diuretic,  and  will  cause  the  horse  to  stale  the 
most  offensive  odor. 

In  1822.  I  traded  for  two  fine  young  mares 
in  Augusta,  Georgia.  I  rode  one  of  ihem  to 
Kentucky,  and  my  servant  the  other.  Early 
one  morning  at  the  crossing  of  Clinch  river, 
Tenn.,  we  found  one  of  the  mares  so  badly 
foundered  that  she  could  not  be  led  out  of  the 
stable.  I  procured  a  green  gourd  and  drenched 
her  as  directed  above  and  directed  the  servant 
to  remain  until  she  was  able  to  travel,  expect- 
ing that  he  would  reach  home  in  three  or  tour 
days  after  me  j  the  next  day  after  my  arrival 
he  came  in,  with  the  mare  in  as  ffood  plight  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. — Cor.  Rural  World, 


Cheek-Reln« 


In  the  midst  of  change,  improvement  and  re- 
form, quite  a  number  of  questionable  old  notions 
continue  to  be  followed,  even  now  when  the 
very  erroneous  character  of  some  of  them  has 
been  acknowledged.  Of  this  character  is  the 
rigid  adherence  of  a  majority  of  drivers  of 
horses  to  that  useless  and  injurious  relic  of  old 
times,  the  check-rein.  Its  use  with  horse^f  is 
positively  cruel.  When  a  horse  is  drawing  a 
heavy  load,  and  particularly  **  up  hill,"  he 
needs  the  utmost  freedom  of  lungs  and  wind, 
and  this  he  can  never  have  with  a  tight  check- 
rein.  That  the  check-rein  prevents  a  horse 
fiom  stumbling  is  more  than  doubtful ;  on  the 
contrary,  by  elevating  his  eyes,  it  prevents  him 
from  seeing  clearly  where  to  place  the  foot. 
When  a  horse  does  stumble,  he  is  far  less  likely 
to  go  down  when  his  head  is  left  free. 

In  England  the  check-rein  has  been  abolish- 
ed; the  last  surrender  being  that .  of  the  artil- 
lery and  commissariat  trains  of  the  British 
army,  the  change  having  J}een  made  by  Sir 
John  Burgoytie,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
he  testifies  to  the  beneficial  effects  attending 
it. 

In  New  York  city,  thanks  to  Mr.  Beigh, 
many  of  the  finest  equipages  are  driven  with- 
out the  check-rein,  and  a  few  humane  people 
people  have  thrown  it  out  of  use  here.  Ihe 
old  fashioned  '^  blinkers,"  or  blind-halters,  are 
also  useless,  if  not  positively  injurious,  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  lids  of  the  horses'  eyes; 
and  many  experienced  horsemen  long  ago  came 
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to  the  conclasioQ  that  horses  are  more  easily 
liirmed  bj  what  they  hear  and  do  not  see,  be- 
ctQse,  being  intelligent  animals,  if  they  can 
fiillyseethe  objects,  which,  when  unseen  or 
imperfectly  seen,  tend  to  frighten  thero,  they 
are  more  readily  caimed. — Philadelphia  Led* 
ger. 


FnmthePfocticti  PUmttr. 

Hog  Raising  as  a  Specialty. 

Our  friend,  B.  F.  Harbert,  is  a  commission 
merchant  in  this  city,  possessed  of  a  fair  capi 
ta),  good  business  training  and  an  excellent 
bosiness.  He  also  has  a  plantation  on  the 
Wks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  lands  of  which, 
Lke  those  of  all  other  plantations  on  the  river. 
are  rich  bnd  productire.  He  desires  us  to  aid 
lim  in  making  a  decision.  He  is  thinking 
aboQt  qaitting  the  business  of  merchant  ana 
goiug  into  that  of  fiarmer  in  earnest — that  is  to 
ay^heiotends  to  give  all  his  capital  and  at- 
tention to  the  farm,  and  intends  to  go  into  the 
E'alty  of  hog  raising  and  meat  selling.  His 
r  consists  of  500  open  or  cleared  acres,  and 
ants  oor  advice  as  to  how  he  should  pro- 
ceed, and  whether  it  will  pay.  Our  first  and 
most  imperative  command  is  to  kill  t(iose  scur- 
Tj  Chester  hogs  he  has  at  present,  and  in  room 
thereof  get  a  stock  of  improved  Berkshire, 
veil  selected  from  careful  and  reliable  breed- 
ers. Get  enough  thoroughbred  boars  to  serve 
n;  eighty  or  one  hundred  common  sows  at  the 
beginning ;  and  also  get  a  thoroughbred  sow 
for  each  boar  in  order,  eventually,  to  breed  and 
bring  forward  an  entire  stock  of  pure  bred  ani- 
mals. The  first  important  step  is  to  get  the 
place  fenced,  and  a  system  of  rotation  estab- 
ushed.    We  recommend  the  following: 

1872— grain  and  clover, 
fidd  Na  1.  (     187!V-elover  pasture. 
100         \      1874    com. 
Acres.       (     1875— com. 

187t^graln  and  clover. 

1873— giain  and  clover. 
FleW  No.  a,  (     1873— clover  paetnre. 
100         \     1874    clover  puatnrt). 
Acres.       (     1875— com. 
1876  -com. 

_  1872— com. 

Fltld  No.  8,  (     1878— grain  and  clover. 
100         \     1874— clover  pMtnre. 
Acres,       |     1875— clover  pasture. 
1876— com. 

^  1873 -com. 

KcM  No.  4,  (     1878— com. 

100         V     1874— grain  and  clover.  > 
Acres.        (     1 875-— clover  p^stiire. 
1876-clover  pasture. 

^  1872— com. 

yie?d  No.  5,  (     1878-eom. 
100         J     1874- com. 
Acres.       (     1875— grain  and  clover. 
1876— clover  pasture. 

It  is  impossible  to  average  the  rotation  so 
that  com  will  not  be  planted  in  the  same  field 
t»o  years  in  succession  ;  and  at  the  beginning, 
wree  vears  in  succession  in  field  No.  5,  which 
uoald  have  compensation  in  manure. 


We  will  not  undertake  to  make  an  account 
of  the  first  years  of  the  venture,  as  much  will 
have  to  be  learned,  and  manv  errors  commit- 
ted. But  wlien  the  place  shall  be  fully  organ* 
ized  and  thoroughly  understood  by  the  intelli- 
gent proprietor,  we  would  put  down  the  pro- 
ducts as  follows:  200  acres  of  corn  will  yield 
10,000  bushels ;  lOOaacres  of  grain  (barley  and 
oats)  will  yield  4,(K)0  bushels ;  and  the  200 
acres  of  red  clover  will  yield  invaluable  pas- 
turage We  would  have  100  sows  and  boars  to 
breed  from,  each  of  which  would  annually  con- 
sume ten  bushels  of  corn.  We  would  set  apart 
1,000  bushels  for  the  work  animals,  which 
would  leave  8,000  bushels  for  the  killing  hogs. 
Now  then,  it  is  important  to  know  how  much 
meat  this  amount  of  corn  will  make.  As  will 
be  seen,  we  have  allowed  the  sows  ample  feed, 
and  if  we  give  to  each  hog  three  bushels  to 
keep  him  thriving  and  growing,  until  the  clover 
is  fit  for  grazing,  and  five  bushels  afler  pen- 
ning, we  will  have  brought  up  1,000  fat  hogs, 
each  of  which  ought  to  weigh  260  pounds.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Harbert's  place  ought  to  pro- 
duce annually  250,000  pounas  of  pork,  or  500 
pounds  to  the  acre.  And  it  ou^ht  to  be  done* 
with  improved  implements  by  six  good  hands 
and  twelve  working  animals,  which,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  should  be  mares,  and  should 
each  bring  a  mule  colt  every  year.  Mr. 
Harbert  asks  how  much  net  cash  ought  he 
to  make;  we  say,  $20,000  per  annum.  This 
oase  is  hypothetical  in  part  onlv.  We  have 
the  fertile  land,  the  man  and  the  money  to 
begin  with ;  the  hogs  and  the  income  only  are 
wanting. 


GaooMiNO  Horses. — Though  suitable  and 
properlv  prepared  food  is  the  prime  requisite 
for  the  horse,  regular  grooming  holds  the  sec- 
ond place  in  the  management  of  him.  A  man 
who  omits  the  customary  ablutions  at  stated 
times — who  goes  for  days  or  weeks  with  un- 
combed hair,  may  exist — but  does  not  live  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  So  of  the  horse. 
Grooming;  in  alike  essential  to  looks,  health 
and  elasticitv  of  action.  The  curry-comb  and 
card  should  be  brought  into  daily  requisition, 
nor  should  the  clipping  shears  be  omitted. 
Fetlocks  bedraggled  with  mud,  unkempt  and 
tangled  mane,  detract  much  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  animal,  repress  his  ambition,  and 
hence  diminish  his  usefulness.  A  man  who 
neglects  the  regular  grooming  of  his  horses,  is 
an  enemy  both  to  the  beasts  and  himself:  to 
them  because  he  withholds  labor  which  is  their 
dae,  and  to  himself  because  he  depreciates  the 
value  of  his  own  property. —  Whitney' »  Wa* 
verljf, 

CmiB  FOR  Colic— Dr.  McClure,  of  Phila^ 
delphia,  a  Veterinary  surgeon  who  has  the  care 
of  several  hundred  horses,  informs  the  Praeti' 
cal  Fanner  that  he  has  never  known  the  fol- 
lowing prescription  to  fiail  of  curing  colic  in 
horses :  "  Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  halt 
an  ounce  ;  Laudanum,  one  and  a  half  ounce; 
mix  with  one  pint  of  water,  and  administer. 
If  not  relieved,  repeat  the  dose.'' 
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Raisinn:  Ducks* 

The  highest  authorities  in  ornithology  are 
agreed  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  domestic 
dack,  however  difiPerent  they  may  now  appear, 
have  a  common  origin  in  the  wild  Mallard. 
Many  amateurs  who  share  the  writer's  fondness 
for  this  class  of  domestic  fowls,  hold  the  con- 
trary opinion,  and  trace  the  different  varieties 
to  sources  equally  various,  but  as  already  said, 
the  researches  of  the  most  scientific  observers, 
entitled  thereby  to  rank  as  authorities  upon  the 
theme,  all  refer  thn  many  varieties  now  known 
to  the  common  wild  Mallard. 

With  myself  no  variety  or  class  of  domestic 
fowls  stand  higher  than  the  ducks ;  that  they 
require  so  little  room  by  comparison,  that  they 
are  so  easily  kept  and  so  free  from  tendency  to 
disease,  are  very  desirable  points  to  be  attained 
by  the  amateur  breeder.  A  good  stream  of 
water  or  a  pond  may  be  considered  by  many 
indispensable  to  the  successful  raising  of  these 
fowls,  but  although  with  proper  care  either  is 
of  advantage,  still,  with  the  inexperienced,  such 
a  supply  of  water  ha^  many  times  caused  the 
loss^  of  all  the  ducklings,  whose  hatching  was 
awaited  with  eager  anticipation.  In  breeding 
ducks,  it  is  a  freauent  practice  with  myself  to 
send  eggs  to  be  hatched  under  hens  at  distant 
farmyards,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  result 
has  been  most  satisfactory,  even  when  no  water 
was  within  reach  of  the  ducklings  beyond  that 
contained  in  a  common  pan.  Many  premium 
birds  have  been  reared  in  this  way.  1  can  say 
with  confidence,  therefore,  that  ray  own  expe- 
rience demonstrates  the  fact  tha^  they  can  be 
raised  successfully  in  a  farmyard  with  simply 
water  enough  for  them  to  drink.  Still,  for  the 
thorough  gratification  of  iheir  natural  instinct, 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  a  stream  or  pond 
16  needful  and  beneficial.  One  mistake  made 
by  some  admirers  of  these  fowls,  is  to  allow 
young  ducks  too  free  access  to  such  supplies  of 
water  as  afiPord  gratification  to  the  older  ones. 
This  should  never  be  done.  The  young  should 
never  be  suffered  to  go  near  a  pond  or  creek, 
nor  in  wet  grass,  until  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days  old.  Previous  to  that  age  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  and  be  allowed  no 
more  water  than  might  be  sufficient  for  them  to 
dip  their  bills  in.  At  the  age  of  a  fortnight  let 
them  have  access  to  the  larger  supply,  and  their 
frolics  will  not  only  prove  very  amusing  to  the 
observer,  but  harmless  to  themselves. 
^  -  The  charaeter  of  the  food  furnished  to  the 
young  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  duck  rearing.  Sofl  food  is  so  necessary 
to  success  therein,  as  to  be  deemed  indispensa- 
ble. For  the  first  few  days  after  hatching, 
hard  boiled  egg  and  cooked  meat  chooped  fine 
should  be  given  occasionally,  but  the  chief  sup- 
ply used  in  my  own  yard,  is  Indian  meal  and 
'*  ships ''  in  equal  quantities  by  measure,  well 


mixed  and  thoroughly  scalded.  Use  this  until 
the  ducklings  are  two-thirds  grown ;  for  the 
main  article  of  food,  afterwards  alternate  oc- 
casionally with  grain.  The  same  is  also  good 
for  old  ducks.  Qround-worms  (angle  worms) 
and  small  fish  are  manifestly  tit-bits  with  young 
ducks,  and  as  they  are  not  only  very  fond  of 
such  food  but  thrive  well  on  it,  it  should  not  be 
denied  them.  Any  pains  we  may  take  to  ob- 
tain it  for  them,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
eagerness  and  SHtisfaction  displayed  by  the 
fowls  upon  receiving  it.  In  moi-st  seasons  they 
will  orainarily  find  worms  for  themselves,  but 
when  none  can  be  found,  their  place  should  be 
supplied  with  fresh  meat.  By  following  the  di- 
rections given  above  and  protecting  them  from 
their  stealthy  foes,  the  rats,  no  one  need  fear  of 
not  having  success  in  rearing  ducks,  whether 
water  is  in  abundant  supply  or  not. 

As  to  the  of^ -repeated  query,  **  Which  varie- 
ty of  ducks  is  the  best?"  1  may  say  that  I  con- 
sider it  a  hard  one  to  answer  satisfactorily.  My 
own  preference  is  the  Aylesbury,  but  for  no 
better  reason  than  it  best  suits  my  fancy. 

As  to  which  is  most  profitable  for  flesh  and 
eggs,  all  my  experience  has  not  yet  resulted  in 
a  decision  between  the  Rouen,  Aylesbury  and 
Cayuga.  The  Muscovys  are  equal  to  any,  as 
egg  producers,  require  less  water,  and  by  many 
are  considered  the  finest  flavored  for  table  use, 
while  others,  for  the  same  reason,  prefer  the 
Black  Cayuga.  In  points  of  general  interest, 
taste,  on  the  part  of^some,  will  favor  the  pure 
white  plumage  of  the  Aylesbury,  with  its  ^ale 
flesh-colored  bill;  some  choose  the  ffroenish- 
black  of  the  Caynga,  while  others  still  cling  to 
the  colors  of  the  Mallard  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
cided markings  and  changeable  colors  of  the 
Rouen.  Which  of  the  above  named  varieties 
is  most  hardy  is  also  a  question  I  cannot  answer, 
as  each  has  been  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy, 
so  much  as  to  live  in  our  cold  climate,  from 
fall  till  spring,  on  the  banks  of  a  creek,  through 
sun  and  storm,  with  no  shelter  save  the  canopy 
above. 

In  regard  to  the  diseases  of  ducks,  I  can  state 
that  they  are  mainly  occasioned  by  improper 
food.  Hard  food  (as  uncooked  grain)  given  to 
young  ducks  will  occasion  sore  eyes  and  sore 
beaks,  and  if  continued,  death  soon  follows. 
The  first  symptom  of  trouble  from  this  source, 
is  a  frothy  substance  on  the  ball  of  the  eye ; 
next  the  eyes  will  be  found  closed,  and  upon 
opening  them,  a  mucous  discharge  follows.  Af- 
ter this,  the  upper  mandible  becomes  sore  and 
ceases  to  grow,  soon  turning  purple.  If  the 
food  is  changed  before  the  last  stage  is  reached, 
they  can  be  saved,  but  not  after  the  purple  color 
makes  its  appearance.  If  grain  coula  always 
be  cooked  for  all  kinds  of  fowls,  a  saving  in 
keeping,  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  fowls, 
might  be  realized. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  proper  to  state, 
that  although  it  requires  a  little  more  food  to 
rear  younr  ducks  than  chickens,  their  rapid 
growth  and  quick  maturity  fully  pay  for  the  ex- 
tra expense.  But  at  maturity  no  more  food  is 
required  for  a  duck  than  for  a  hen.— FouUry 
Bulletin. 
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they  are  fully  six  miles  from  the  city,  and  the 
means  of  getting  there  are  slow,  difficult  and 
expensive.  Horse  racing  at  fairs  is  a  great 
mistake,  to  say  the  least.  The  racing  is  just 
enough  to  spoil  the  fair  and  the  fair  is  just 
enough  to  spoil  the  race.  All  reliable  expe- 
rience goes  to  show  that  wherever  agricultural 
fairs  are  most  successful  horse  racing  is  ex- 
cluded. 

We  are  indebted  for  special  civilities  to  Hon. 
John  Merryman,  President  Rieman  and  David 
Trimble. 


Thi  Maryland  Fair.— The  State  of  Mary- 
land has  taken  the  lead  in  the  series  of  agricul- 
torai  &irs  which  are  to  take  place  during  the 
fklL  We  happened  to  be  in  Baltimore  during 
the  week  of  the  fair,  and  through  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  of  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Agriculfcttral  Society,  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tQDity  to  see  everything  there  was  to  be  seen. 

We  wish  we  could  congratulate  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Maryland  on  the  success  of 
tbeir  show;  but  truth  compels Qs  to  state  that  in 
all  that  constitntes  an  agricultural  exhibition, 
properly  so  called,  it  was  not  a  success.  The  ar- 
ticles exhibited  were  not  numerous,  nor  good  of 
their  kind.  The  competition  was  painfully  dull. 
In  agricultural  implements  we  have  frequently 
Been  county  fairs  have  better  and  more  varied 
collections  on  exhibition.  There  was  some 
Tery  fine  stock.  Mr.  John  Merryman's  Here- 
fords  were  very  fine,  and  he  took  all  the  pre- 
miums, but  he  had  no  competition.  All  the 
Herefords  belonged  to  him.  They  were  very 
fine,  and  richly  deserved  a  premium,  but  som« 
one  might  have  had  as  fine  or  finer.  And  so 
it  was  with  the  Aldemeys,  Durhams,  etc  One 
person  exhibited  all  of  each  breed,  and  carried 
away  the  prizes  without  competition.  There 
were  some  very  fine  sheep,  Cotswold,  South 
Downs  and  Leicesters,  but  we  have  seen  much 
finer  and  more  apparently  pare  bred  sheep. 
Horse-racing  in  its  various  forms  of  trotting, 
pacing,  racing  and  ronning,  was  the  chief  at- 
traction and  the  chief  care  of  managers  as  well 
as  of  visitors.  And  even  that  was  poor  of  its 
kind.  There  was  racing  every  day,  but  it  was 
▼ery  poor  racing,  and  certainly  the  sum  ex- 
pended in  purses  was  fiar  oat  of  proportion  to 
the  merits  of  the  horses  which  carried  away 
the  prizes. 

The  grounds,  when  you  reach  them,  are  spa- 
cions,  well  laid  oot,  and  contain  ample  accom- 
modation for    exhibitors  and   visitors.     But 


Stbrltno's  Southern  School  Books. — By 
reference  to  the  advertisement  of  Professor 
Sterling's  series  of  School  Books,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  to  be  hereafter  printed 
in  Macon — thus  more  completely  establishing 
them  as  pre-eminently  Southern, 


Honorable  Mention. — In  the  absence  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home^ 
we  take  the  liberty  to  copy  the  following  from 
three  of  our  valued  exchanges  : 

Gkn.  W.  M.  Browne. — This  most  excellent 
gentleman,  who  has  been  for  two  years  past  the 
editor  of  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home,  pub- 
lished in  Macon,  Georgia,  is  about  to  leave  the 
State,  and  the  position  he  has  so  long  und  ably 
filled.  He  goes  to  Baltimore  and  enters  the 
more  boisterous  field  of  politics,  as  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Baltimore  Gazette.  Such  at  least 
is  our  information. — Banner  of  the  South, 

W.  M.  Browne  is  a  Mayo  man,  and  was  the 
most  efficient  of  ex-President  Davis'  staff  in 
Richmond.— JmA  (iST.  Y.)  Citizen— [John 
MitcheL} 

Gbn.  Wm.  M.  Browne. — This  distinguished 

Sentleman  has  left  Macon,  to  become  a  resi- 
ent  of  Baltimore.  The  Telegraph  says  he  is 
to  have  a  proprietary,  as  well  as  editorial,  in- 
terest in  the  Baltimore  Gazette.  Gen.  Browne 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  journalism. 
During  President  Buchanan's  administration 
he  was  Editor  of  the  Democratic  organ.  During 
the  war  he  linked  his  destiny  with  the  South. 
Aid-de-camp  to  President  Dav*s,  he  discharged, 
with  fidelity  and  ability  every  duty,  wherever 

g laced,  whether  in  civil  or  military  department, 
ince  the  war  he  has  resided  in  Georgia — at 
Athens  and  in  Macon.  An  intelligent  farmer, 
an  admirable  politician,  and,  for  more  than  a 
year  past  the  accomplished  Editor  of  Burke's 
Farm  and  Home,  Possessed  of  high  social 
qualifications,  of  an  admirably  balanced  tem- 
perament, of  a  cultivated  taste,  and  of  a  mind 
stored  with  information,  his  society  was  sought. 
We  shall  feel  his  loss  in  Georda.  His  talents 
will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  Baltimore  Press. 
We  are  gratified,  however,  to  learn  that  he  will 
continue  the  editorial  conduct  of  that  valuable 
monthly,  in  Macon,  The  Farm  and  Home. — 
F.,  in  Plantation^  {Atlanta^  Ga.) 
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Central  City  Park,  Macon,  Ga« 

Onr  frontispiece  this  month  correctly  repre- 
sents the  grand  entrance'  of  the  Central  City 
Park,  the  place  of  holding  the  Fair  of  the 
Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1871. 

The  following  description  of  the  entrance 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  archi- 
tect: 

''the  oraxd  entrance'' 

presents  a  facade  of  one  hundred  feet,  striking 
in  conception  and  bold  in  outline.  The  design  is 
irregular,  with  the  principal  or  **  carriage  gate," 
in  the  centre,  twenty  feet  wide,  flanked  on  each 
side  by  lofty  towers,  rising  to  a  height  of  sixty 
feet,  and  terminating  in  a  curved  roof.  A 
massive  semicircled  arch  connects  these  towers 
together  over  the  entrance,  handsomely  decor- 
ated with  panels,  cornices,  brackets,  spandrels, 
etc.,  while  from  the  apex  of  the  arch  rises  a 
beautiful  flagstaff.  Ihe  small  gates  for  the 
use  of  **  pedestrians,"  are  seven  feet  wide, 
placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  *■  carriage 
gate."  and  at  the  base  of  the  towers,  through 
which  an  archway  is  formed.  Adjoining  these 
are  two  large  omces,  each  sixteen  by  twenty- 
four  feet,  and  a  series  of  smaller  ones  for  ticket 
offices,  etc.  The  design  of  the  towers  is  square, 
and  the  elevation  of  each  side  are  alike.  The 
lower  sections  are  crowded  with  a  projecting 
cornice,  supported  on  heavy  brackets,  while  at 
the  base  or  the  nnper  section,  large  brackets 
seem  to  act  as  a  kmd  of  flying  buttress,  against 
the  pilasters  npon  the  corners,  terminating  in 
brackets  again  at  the  top,  and  finally  crownf^d 
with  a  cornice.  In  a  panel  over  the  carriage 
gate,  at  the  top,  will  be  the  date,  1871,  and 
lust  above  it.  "Central  City  Park,"  while 
in  a  panel  on  the  towers  over  each  sm«ll  gate, 
are  the  mottoes.  Science  and  Art,  and  imme- 
diately in  the  centre,  over  the  entrance.  Agri- 
culture. 

These  central  towers,  standing  like  ** giant 
sentinels"  over  the  entrance  to  the  *' elysian 
groves,"  give  increased  dignity  to  the  design, 
and  so  diversifies  its  outline,  that  when  viewed 
80  far  distant,  as  to  take  the  whole  of  the  figure 
in  the  eye  at  one  coup  d'ceil^  presents  a  pic- 
ture rare  and  faultless,  and  a  structure  both 
"grand"  and  appropriate. 


Item  for  the  Ladtes. — To  clean  kid  gloves, 
have  ready  a  little  new  milk  in  one  saucer,  a 
piece  of  white  soap  in  another,  and  a  clean 
cloth  folded  two  or  three  times.  On  the  cloth 
spread  out  the  glove  smooth  and  neat.  Take  a 
piece  of  flannel,  dip  it  in  the  milk,  then  rub  off 
a  good  quantity  of  soap  on  the  wetted  flannel, 
and  commence  to  rub  the  glove  toward  the 
fingers,  holding  it  firmly  with  the  left  hand. 
Continue  this  process  until  the  glove,  if  white, 
looks  of  a  dingy  yellow,  though  clean  ;  if  col- 
ored, till  it  looks  dry  and  spoiled.  Lay  it  to 
dry,  and  the  operator  will  soon  be  gratified  to 
see  that  the  old  glove  looks  nearly  new.  It  will 
be  soft,  glossy,  smooth  and  elastic. — People's 
Journal, 


Mr.   Bloodworth   on  Irrigation  ol   Low 
Lands. 

Colonel  D,  W,  Lewis,  Sec'y,  Etc.: 

Dear  Sir: — I  herewith  hand  you  my  mode 
of  irrigating  low  land  or  bottom  land,  which 
must  first  ^e  thoroughly  drained,  to  make  them 
produce  at  all.  To  do  this  a  main  ditch  shoald 
be  cut  with  an  eye  to  irrigation,  and  the  ditch 
left  open.  Should  dry  weather  set  in  and  make 
it  necessary  to  irrigate,  dams  or  gates  shoald 
be  placed  in  the  water  stream,  so  as  to  raise 
the  water  in  the  ditches.  Let  the  water  rise  ia 
the  ditches  until  it  gets  within  eight  to  ten 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  ditch,  and  let  it  remain 
until  the  water  permeates  through  the  soil, 
from  one  ditch  to  another,  which  it  will  do  in 
a  short  while,  if  the  land  is  level.  Should  the 
water  rise  on  top  of  the  land,  in  the  middle 
furrows,  lower  the  water  in  the  ditches  until  it 
ceases  to  rise  on  top  of  the  land.  When  tlie 
irrigation  gets  regulated  to  a  proper  pitch,  then 
let  it  remain  stationary,  unless  rain  sets  in  ;  in 
that  event  stop  the  irrigation  at  once.  Should 
the  bottom  land,  to  be  irrigated,  not  be  level, 
or  should  there  be  much  fall  to  the  stream  that 
supplies  the  water,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
as  many  dams  across  the  stream  as  it  will  re- 
quire to  irrigate  the  highest  land  as  well  as  the 
lowest  land.  To  do  this,  commence  at  the  low- 
est part  of  the  ground,  dam  the  branch  and 
back  the  water  in  the  ditch  as  far  back  as  it  will 
rise,  enough  to  irrigate  the  soil.  Then  throw 
another  dam  across  the  water  ditch,  and  back 
the  water  again,  as  far  as  it  will  rise  of  sufiicient 
height,  and  so  on  until  the  higher  land  is  irri- 
gated, as  well  as  the  lower  land.  Care  should 
be  taken,  wherever  a  dam  has  been  placed 
across  the  stream,  to  cut  a  small  ditch  around 
the  end  of  the  dam,  so  that  when  the  ponds  are 
all  full  the  water  can  pass  around  the  ends  of 
the  dams,  running  through  solid  land.  If  the 
water  is  allowed  to  run  over  the  fresh  made 
dams,  the  dirt  will  wash  away.  I  have  con- 
densed in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  plan  I 
practically  followed  two  consecutive  years,  with 
great  success.        Respectfully  yours, 

S.  W.  Bloodworth, 
Griffin,  Oa. 


According  to  Sir  J.  Herschel,  the  heat  given 
out  by  the  sun  would  melt  a  pillar  of  ice  1,490 
square  miles  at  the  base,  and  194,626  miles  in 
height,  in  one  second  of  time.  According  to 
Pouillet,  it  would  liquify  a  shell  of  ice  ten  and 
a  half  miles  thick  in  a  single  day,  though  it 
encompassed  the  entire  orfo. 
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Awn  Good  Wordt  for  th§  Tounff, 
When  Did  Ton  Coaie  From,  Baby  Dear? 

BT  OBOBOI  MAO  D019ALD. 

Where  did  yoa  come  from,  b«by  dear? 
Oat  of  tbe  every  wii«re  ibto  herd. 

Where  did  you  get  your  eyee  so  blue  f 
Oat  of  the  bky  as  I  came  throngb. 

WhAt  mak-8  the  l^ght  In  th<*m  sparkle  and  spin  ? 
Some  of  the  starry  spikes  left  in. 

Where  did  yon  irei  that  UtUe  teur  ? 
I  fODod  it  waitlug  when  I  got  here. 

Whtt  makes  your  forehead  fo  smooth  an  i  high  1 
A  soft  band  stroked  it  as  I  went  by. 

Whit  makes  your  cheek  l^ke  a  warm  white  rose? 
I  tsv  sumethiog  better  than  any  one  knows. 

Whence  that  three-cornered  smil<9  of  bliss  ? 
Three  aogels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. 

Where  did  you  get  this  pretty  ear? 
God  epoke,  and  it  came  unt  to  heur. 

Where  did  yon  get  those  srms  and  hands  ? 
Lore  made  itscli  into  books  and  bands. 

feet,  whence  dM  yon  come,  you  darling  things? 
IrotA  the  same  box  as  the  cherubs'  wiugs. 

Bow  did  they  all  come  Jost  to  be  yon  ? 
God  thoaght  of  me,  and  so  I  grew. 

Bat  how  did  yon  come  to  ns,  yon  dear? 
God  thought  about  you,  and  so  I  am  here. 


Fbr  the  Southern  Fomn  and  Rome, 
Reshingling  Old  Roof^. 

is  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  we 
repair  oor  dwellings,  I  have  thought  that,  per- 
haps, I  might  do  some  good  by  telling  the  plan 
vhich  I  adopted  for  recovering  my  bouse,  and 
vhich  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  paragraph 
vhich  I  cut  out  of  a  Northern  paper  years  ago, 
and  wliich  I  had  pasted  in  a  scrap  book. 

The  old  roof  was  not  much  decayed,  but  it 
leaked  in  many  places.  I  therefore  determined 
noi  to  strip  it  off,  but  lay  new  shingles  over  the 
old  ones.  I  purchased  the  best  cypress  shingles. 
Before  I  began,  I  had  the  old  roof  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  swept  with  a  stiff  broom,  and  bad 
the  Dew  shingles  put  on  with  six  penny  instead 
of  the  nsual  shingle  nails.  I  thus  saved  the 
expense  of  removing  the  old  roof  j  saved  the 
risk  of  damage  to  my  house  from  rain  before 
the  roof  waa  finished  ;  and  made  a  warm  and 
I>erfectly  tight  roof,  which  will  last  much  longer 
than  if  it  were  single,  and  the  only  additional 
»pens9  was  the  higher  price  of  the  larger  nails, 
which  was  more  than  made  good  by  the  saving 
in  expense  by  not  stripping  off  the  old  shingles. 
If  the  work  is  well  done  it  looks  quite  as  well 
ts  any  single  roof.  B. 


The  BiToaae  of  tihe  Dead. 

BT  THB^  DOBB  O'HAKA. 

[The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  caused  the  dead 
of  that  State  who  fell  at  Buena  Vista  to  be  brought 
home  and  interred  at  Frankfort,  under  a  splendid 
monument  Theodore  O^Hara,  a  gifted  Irish-Ken- 
tuckian  soldier  and  scholar,  was  selected  as  the 
orator  and  poet  of  the  occasion,  whence  the  beau- 
tiful eulogy  which,  alone,  suffices  to  rescue  his 
name  from  oblivion.  The  poem  was  written  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  It  has  the  same  applica- 
tion to-day  ] 

The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  baa  beat 

The  soldier^s  last  tattoo , 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 
On  fame's  eternal  campiig  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  ((lory  guard-^,  wlih  slleul  round, 

The  blvouctc  of  the  dt-ad. 

No  rumor  of  the  foe's  ndvance 

Now  swells  upon  the  wind : 
No  troubled  thought  at  midnight  haunts 

Uf  loved  ones  left  behind ; 
No  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife 

The  warrior's  dream  alarms ; 
Nor  braving  horn,  nor  scr<  aming  fife 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 

Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust, 

Their  plumed  breasts  are  bowed— 
Their  bauifhty  bnnn«>r  trailed  in  dust 

Is  now  their  mati  tl  rhroud  I 
And  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed     , 

The  red  stains  from  each  brow. 
And  the  proud  furm^  by^Mttle  gashed. 

Are  free  from  anguish  now. 

The  nHghlng  troop,  the  flashing  blade, 

The  bugle's  stirrinc:  blast; 
The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade, 

The  din  and  shout  are  pai^t; 
Nor  war'i*  wild  note,  nor  glory's  peal 

Shall  thrill  with  fierce  delight 
Those  i)rea9ts  that  never  more  may  feel 

The  rapture  of  the  fight. 


Be  Manly.— Never  try  to  keep  out  of  a 
man's  way  when  you  are  owing  him  anything, 
unless  it  is  a  thrashing.  It  is  bad  enough  m 
all  conscience*  to  be  m  debt,  but  do  not  make 
your  condition  worse  by  growing  meaner  un- 
der its  pressure.  When  you  absolutely  cun- 
not  pnv  up  at  the  appointed  time,  don't  make 
him  think  you  are  sick,  don't  skull  about  in 
any  way-street  to  avoid  meeting  your  credit- 
ors, don't  sneek  around  the  first  corner  when 
you  catch  sight  of  him  before  he  has  seen  you. 
All  such  conduct  is  unmanly.  No  doubt  you 
are  averse  to  standing  face  to  face  with  a  man 
to  whom  vou  are  debtor,  pay-dav  past  and 
you  are  a  aebtor  still — it  it  mortifying,  very, 
but  it  is  only  one  of  the  natural  consequences 
of  borrowing ;  and  as  you  have  incurred  the 
penalty,  why  meet  it  like  a  man.  Face  your 
creditor,  let  him  know  that  you  neither  forget 
the  debt  nor  underrate  his  patience  with 
you.  Say  frankly  that  you  are  very  sorry 
to  keep  him  so  long  out  of  his  money,  and 
that  you  will  pay  up  as  fast  and  as  soon  as 
you  can. 
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V^  We  are  indebted  to  the  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Bulletin  for  the  following  valua- 
ble Tables,  which  planters  should  preserve  for  future  guidance : 

Weekly  Receipts  of   Cotton  at  United  States  Ports  for  Three  Years. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Starr,  of  this  city,  for  the  following  interesting  table  of  weekly 
receipts  at  United  States  ports  for  three  years  past,  with  the  average  weekly  prices  at  New  York, 
Liverpool,  and  Macon : 


^^:•     ~:     ■    >      '  .  MS  ijortsfor, 

the  ye;ir  iHthHHf.i,  ami  weekly  prices 
at  Liverpool,  New  Vork,  and  Ma- 
con, 


ijus  nt  United  States  ports  for    Keceipt^  at  l-nited  Stares  portw 
yearl86i>-70,  and  weekly  prices  !    the  year  1870-71.  and  weekly  pri 
Liverpool,  New  York,  and  Ma-j      at  Liverpool,  Xew  York,  and  1 
fton. 


"Weekly  Recei  pts  at 
U.S.  ports  for  't>8-69. 


Sept.  4... 
Sept.  U. ...... 

Sept.  18 „ 

Sept.  25 

Oct.  2 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  16... 

Oct.  2S 

Oct.  30 

Nov.  6 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  20 

Nov.  27 

Dec.  4 

Dec.  11 

Dec.  18 

Dec.  24 

Dec.  31 

Jan.  8.. 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  22...... 

Jan.  29 

Feb.  5 

Feb.  12 

Feb.  19 

Feb.  m 

Marcti  5 

March  12.. 
March  19... 
March  26... 

April  2 

April  9 

April  16 

April  Z\ 

April  30 

>lay  7 

May  14 

M^iy  21 

May  28 

June  4 

June  11 

June  18...... 

June  25 

July  2 

July  9 

July  16 

July  23 

July  30 

Auff.  6 

Aug.  13 — 

Aus.  20 

Aug.  :7 


4,150 
li.ris:^ 

19.673 
29.311 
34.799 
44.066 
52.5.2 
5T,60;i 
66.471 
74.256 
73.360 
72,648 
74,349 
89,923 
86,744 
80.012 
79.888 
85.449 
74.76.^ 
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CIS.  I  d. 

29U105i; 

26U  io;k 

-6l|lOt; 
25Ui  9|i 

25?4!l(i 
25    110^ 


24%  11' J 
•35  li''i 
25' 4  ]"''s 

25  ]<'"•. 

26  lu"^ 
^8 


cts. 


12^ 


66.799 
73.432 

6,5.009 
41,868 
36,787 
32,272 
32,214 
a3,219 
31.7M 
28.0U 
27.1sn 
23, -IK' 
21, 0-1(1 
2l.dn^ 
16.'.^* 


km 


12 
12 
112 

i-j'. 

]-2 

II*. 
IT', 
IP. 
11'': 


27 

27 

23K| 

23    ' 

22V 

23f 

23   , 

22^ 

22 

if 


26^! 

27    1 

-m 

27 

26 

27 

26^ 

26 

255^ 

26 


Keceip 
the. 
at  L 
con 


Weekly  Receipts  at 
U.S.  porta  for '69-70. 


15,lS<l  2^*4  ll 

li.6;i^>;io'4  iiM; 

10.l3:ii3imiJJ 

10,696  33V^12Vi 

8,578  33    |12(i 

5.612' 

3.493 

3.o;u ,._  „ 

2.788i34  |l2k 
1,522  33U  12^1 
3.923ia3jfl2?J 
l.,534!:t;i^  13U 
1,207  35  \n% 
1.628134%  IS^l 


25-il 

27K 

281^ 

30^ 

.30 

31 H 

3lg 

31 Q 

31 

30U 

.30|| 

30).j 

32 

mi 


*2,2r>n.,'vs9' 


Sept,  3.... 
Sept.  10... 
iSept.  17.., 
Sept.  24.. 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  15.... 
Oct.  22..... 

Oct.  29 

Nov.  5 

Nov.  12... 
Nov.  19... 
Xnv.  26... 

I)f<..3 

Ik-...  10 

Oec.  17.... 

|Dec.24 

lDet.31.... 

Jan.  7 

Jan.  14...., 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  28 

Feb.  4 

Feb.  11.... 

Feb.  18 

Feb.  26 

March  4.., 
March  U, 
March  18, 
March  25. 
April  1.... 
April  8.... 
.\pril  15... 
April  22... 
April  29.., 

May  6 

May  13.... 
May  20.... 
May  27.... 

June  3 

June  10.... 
June  17.... 
June  24.... 

July  1 

July  8 

July  15.... 
July  22..., 
July  29.... 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  12.... 
Aug.  19... 
Aug.  26.... 


r^ 


3,442 
11.206 

26.306 
48.:H1 
54,628 
59.320 
67.555 
77.3&i 
76,318 
95.266 
93.015 
83.036 
85.23i» 
99.767 
98.480 
lll.nir, 

ll.■;.^l'.' 

lt>i'..'s7 
9'.t.28;i 
88.743 
95.39*.! 
100,208 
108.739 
97,568 
94.624 
80.7-17 
74.020 
67.«v.'A 
4:itr,: 
57.11^1 
41.471 
43.(112 
42,Ti>u 
40.02*.t 
51.:i48 
57,686 
38.977 
44,703 
30,771 
22.2.58 
17,359 
15.3481 
13.187' 
11.6161 
9.571 

io.oa3 

7.151! 
7,168 
5.807 
5.569 
6.1iS 
5,348 


1^ 


d.  I  cts. 


for 
pricei 
'  Ma- 


Weekly  Receipts  at 
U.S.  ports  for  70-71. 


13*^^ 


"'    12^ 
12 
12 
12J^ 

lip 

Ilk 


26» 

26 

25 
25^ 


25^ 

25 'v 


mi  'Sept.  2... 

30    I  Sept.  9..., 

25KI    •        '- 

25U 

24^4 

24 

24 

23 


12 
11^ 

L'.V.  IP.. 

-i-.'-  ll': 

:'-.',  IP  . 
2.V,  11  ^ 

ii'  ,11", 

22V  IP. 

2fi;';  11' r 

2:;'.  IP: 

2:P^  11 

22'HiU'H 

22Vh  10^ 


m 

22 

hi 

20'' 


20'.;  7% 

20 

8Jh 
8K 


'^x 


•2,849,708 


23 
72.\4 

I 

2.S>/ 
24 


21 

21 

2'1'' 

2P 

21 

21 

2\H 

21 

21 

20K 

20 

18^ 

18'J 

17' 

17 

16=^ 

16^ 

16*K 

16% 


Sept.  16 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  30, 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  4 

Nov.  11 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  25 

Dec.  2 

Dec.9.« 

Dec.  16 

Dec.  23. 

Dec.  30....... 
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1827-28........ 727. 

1828-29 870. 
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«. 
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18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 
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THE  N"ER,EI3D. 

BT  MART  FAITH  FLOTD. 

Continued  from  October  Number, 

**  Knew  all  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Can  it  be 
possible,  Blanche  Ravenel,  that  yon  have 
brooght  disgrace  on  the  proud  escutcheon  of 
yoarfainilj,  hitherto  unblemished?  Answer 
oe  ind  pot  an  end  to  suspense.*' 

**  God  forbid  I  mother)  that  I  should  bring 
diignce  on  our  family.  I  may  hare  acted 
clandestinely!  but  never  impurely.  I  have  only 
ntrried  Tom  Slogg  secretly/'  and  falling  on 
her  koees  Blanche  implored  her  mother  to  for- 
gire  her,  and  receive  her  with  her  husband. 

Mrs.  RaveneFs  face  faded  instantly  to  a  mar- 
ble hae,  and  she  teemed  as  one  turned  to  stone. 
So  long  was  she  silent  that  Blanche  was 
aiinned  and  again  besought  an  answer. 

^'  And  is  this  then  the  end  of  all  my  teach- 
ings, all  my  endeavors,  sli  my  prayers  to  my 
God  that  yon  would  make  a  glorious  specimen 
of  joar  sex  and  comfort  my  declining  years  7 
''Hear  me,  my  Ood !"  she  continued,  and  her 
voice  sounded  solemn  and  sepulchral,  and  she 
lifted  her  voice  aloft,  *'  When  I  say  that  never, 
while  Utie  lasts,  will  I  see  you  more,  Blanche 
Slogg,  anless  you  need  me  on  your  death  bed. 
Then  I  will  come  at  your  bidding. ' '  She  turned 
ind  led  the  room  ;  but  before  she  reached  the 
parlor  she  fell  in  a  deep  swoon.  Blanche's 
ihrieb  summoned  the  negroes,  and  when  she 
■aw  signs  of  returning  life  in  her  mother,  she 
hastened  to  her  new  home  with  remorse,  like 
aToltore  gnawing  at  her  heart 


CHAPTER  IX. 

In  a  I  r^  room  with  lofty  ceiling?,  *embel- 
fished  with  handsome  furniture,  and  wearing  an 
sir  of  indescribable  comfort,  sat  a  young  man 
in  an  easy  chair.  The  white  fringed  curtains 
vere  looped  aside  from  the  windows  to  admit 
the  air,  and  the  chair  was  near  one  of  them. 
He  leaned  languidly  back,  and  his  hand  had  a 
transparent,  delicate  appearance  as  it  toyed 
^th  some  roses  and  jasmines  on  a  small  table 
beside  him.  The  &ce  wore  the  same  waxy 
W,  aad  looked  whiter,  from  the  contrast  of 
the  dark  hair  on  the  forehead.  The  features 
^«»  good,  and  the  whole  physiognomy  hand- 
1^6.  Contentment  and  weariness  were  both 
expressed  on  the  conntenence.  These  were 
pat  to  flight  by  a  look  of  gladness  as  a  quick 
to«fgetic  step  hurried  along  the  entry  and  en- 
tweddie  ToooL. 
VoTLa-S. 


"Dariing,  how  could  yoa  stay  away  so 
long?"  asked  the  young  man  of  the  girl  as  she 
threw  aside  her  bonnet  and  approached  his 
chair. 

''  I  could  not  help  it,"  she  replied,  in  a  low, 
sweet  voice.  "  I  was  detained  ;  but  here  is  a 
peace  offering."  handing  a  little  basket  of  figs 
tastefully  arranged  with  leaves.  **I'will  sit 
beside  you  all  day  and  be  very  circumspect  and 
obedient." 

The  speaker  wore  a  morning  dress  of  pink 
lawn,  and  her  fair,  young  face  looked  beautifal 
as  she  stooped  and  kissed  her  husband. 

*'  Dear  Ralph,  are  you  not  sitting  up  too 
long?" 

'*  I  do  not  feel  fatigued  now  that  you  are 
here,  but  I  thought  the  time  interminable  while 
you  were  absent." 

"  Grandmother  promised  to  stay  with  you," 
she  said,  as  she  drew  a  stool  and  sat  near  him, 
placing  her  hand  in  his ;  **  and  her  society  I 
hoped,  would  keep  yon  cheerful  while  I  was 
absent." 

"  She  did  come  in,"  said  Ralph,  **  but  who 
can  take  your  place?  I  am  under  eclipse 
when  you  are  absent.  All  light  goes  and  comes 
with  you,  my  sweet  Leda.  Now  tell  me,  who 
was  the  good  fairy  who  sent  me  these  fine  figs  7" 

♦*  They  are  the  very  first  of  the  season,  and 
no  other  sprite  could  have  been  so  thoughtful 
but  your  friend,  Miss  Bab." 

<'I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  some 
beautiful  girl  remembered  the  sick  man  in  his 
desolation,  such  as  Julia  Staunton,  or  Flor- 
ence Elson,"  replied  Dr.  de  Coy.  ''That 
would  have  enhanced  their  flavor.  But  Miss 
Bab  is  very  kind,  and  I  shall  not  be  unmindful 
of  her  favors." 

'*  You  do  not  class  her  among  the  Osber 
species  now,  I  hope,  Ralph  ?"  said  Leda,  with 
a  mischievous  twinkle  of  her  eye. 

'*  I  will  retract  all  I  said  about  Miss  Bab  ooi 
that  memorable  afUmoon,  the  happiest,  except 
one,  of  my  life.  Dearest,  what  a  tenacious: 
memory  you  have  to  treasure  up  all  my  ligh^. 
remarks  I  I  shall  grow  more  sedate  under  your- 
management,  and  become,  I  trust,  a  better- 
man." 

Florence  Elson  came  in  at  this  moment,  say- 
ing, **  Leda,  Mr.  Staunton  intends  sending  hi»- 
carriage  for  you  and  Ralph  to  drive  this  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock.     Brother  Ralph,  I  am- 
glad  to  see  you.  Leda  will  nurse  you  to  death," 
she  said,  kissing  him  on  the  foreheads 

"  I  fear  she  will,"  replied  Dr.  de  Coy,  look- 
ing admiringly  on  his  wiHe.    *<  I  shall  |h»  gony^ 
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to  regain  iry  libertji"  and  he  sighed.  "  Bat, 
Florence,  why  do  you  look  so  happy  this  morn- 
ing? Is  it  joy  at  my  recovery,  or  is  your  sweet- 
heart coming?''  he  added,  in  a  whisper. 

^^Both.  I  received  tins  to-day,' '  and  she 
held  up  a  letter  before  him.  '^He  is  coming 
in  two  weeks." 

<'  Do  hst  me  read  it,''  said  Ralph.  <'  I  will 
never  divalge  any  thmg  in  it,  even  to  Leda." 

*^  Oh,  you  do  not  care  to  see  love  letters 
now.  A  married  gentleman  takes  no  interest 
in  such  things." 

**  I  do,  Leda,  and  I  had  such  a  short  oonrt- 
ship  I  never  wrote  any  love  letters.  Now  I 
think  of  it,  I  never  penned  one  in  my  life.  I 
wish  to  learn  how. ' ' 

'^  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Leda,  teach 
yonr  husband  to  speak  the  truth.  I  must  go." 
and  telling  good-bye,  Florence  left. 

Dr.  de  Coy's  recoveiy  was  rapid  after  he  be- 
gan  to  go  out  Love  is  said  to  be  a  great  beau- 
tifier ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  great  healer  of  dis- 
ease. For  weeks  after  his  marriage,  Balph 
was  ill  and  his  fate  was  extremely  doubtful. 
The  arm  was  badly  managed  and  his  sufferings 
were  agonizing.  Both  day  and  night  Leda  flit- 
ted like  an  angel  around  his  bed,  anticipating 
every  want,  soothing  every  pain.  How  could 
he  do  otherwise  than  bear  his  ills  with  forti- 
tude, as  he  watched  that  fair  uncomplaining 
girl,  in  her  unselfish  devotion?  And  how  could 
he  help  being  happy  when  he  felt  that  she  was 
all  his  own  ?  The  only  pang  the  expectation 
of  death  brought  was  the  thought  of  leaving 
her — his  lovely  bride.  As  he  daily  saw  new 
exhibitions  of  her  pure,  unassuming,  unobtru- 
sive piety,  which  tempered  her  every  thought 
and  action,  he  despised  his  own  worldly  char- 
acter, and  prayed  God  to  change  his  heart  and 
make  him,  too,  a  true  living  child  of  Christ 
How  incalculable  is  the  influence  that  genuine, 
unpretending  piety  wields  in  this  life  1  Truly,  it 
is  like  a  city  set  on  a  bill  and  cannot  be  hid. 
Even  the  wicked  feel  a  desire  to  pause  and  pay 
passing  respect  to  undeflled  religion.  And  how 
impossible  is  it  for  the  counterfeit  to  impose  for 
any  great  length  of  time  even  on  the  credulous  I 

As  the  summer  advanced  Ralph  became  able 
to  attend  to  his  professional  duties  again.  Leda 
wished  to  resume  her  school ;  but  her  husband 
would  not  consent  Her  two  little  brothers  he 
said  she  might  teach  each  morning. 

<*  I  wbh  all  the  rest  of  your  time,  darling. 
You  must  ride  with  me,  or  walk  each  after* 
noon.  I  am  still  invalid  enough  to  claim  that 
much  of  your  attjention.' ' 


Leda  laughingly  assented.  If  she  felt  any 
regrets,  there  was  full  compensation  in  the 
knowledge  of  being  so  necessary  to  her  hus- 
band's happiness.  So  she  devoted  her  morn- 
ings to  her  beloved  little  brothers.  Daily  ex- 
panding their  intellects  and  developing  their 
hearts  by  her  teachings  and  example,  and  feel- 
ing that  she  lightened,  thereby,  that  much  of 
her  mother's  burden. 

Mrs.  Elson  had  been  suffering  a  severe  head- 
ache from  early  morning.  The  window  blindB 
were  closed  to  exclude  the  glare  of  the  light  of 
day.  Mr.  Elson  was  out  and  she  had  insisted 
that  Florence  should  take  a  walk,  feeling  that 
quiet  would  do  more  to  restore  her  than  any 
medicine.  She  had  fallen  into  a  slight  slum- 
ber, when  she  was  startled  by  a  voice  deep  and 
penetrating,  saying,  "  Catherine,  I  need  you  I 
I  am  here  for  your  aid !" 

The  speeker  was  a  stem,  dark,  handsome 
man,  but  the  lines  of  sin  and  dissipation  had 
set  their  mark  upon  his  brow,  as  indelibly  aa 
that  which  characterised  Cain. 

Mrs.  Elson  started  up.  <<And  to  what 
new  disaster  do  I  owe  this  intrusion  ?  Yon 
come  like  a  bird  of  evil  to  presage  more  sor- 
row." 

"  No  reproaches,  Catherine ;  forbear,"  he 
said  ;  and  a  scowl  settled  on  his  features.  ^*  I 
need  money.  Give  it  to  me  and  I  am  gone, 
like  the  lightning,  I  leave  no  trace  behind." 

**  But  the  thunder  breaks  over  my  devoted 
head,"  and  she  shuddered.  **  I  have  no  money. 
Leave  me,  I  beseech  you.  Great  God,"  she 
continued,  pressing  her  throbbing  temples  be- 
tween her  hands,  **am  I  always  to  be  thus 
cursed?" 

"  And  is  that  your  reply,"  he  asked,  grasp- 
ing her  hand.  ''Then  before  the  sun  goes 
down,  I  will  give  myself  up  to  the  blood  hounds 
of  justice."  He  uttered  this  with  ineffable 
scorn.  '^  And  the  proud  Catherine  Elson  will 
know  when  the  hangman  claims  me  that  her 
niggardly  soul  sealed  my  death  warrant" 

Every  drop  of  blood  forsook  Mrs.  Elson' a 
usually  pale  face.  Her  eyes  started  as  this 
man  uttered  these  words,  and  her  iraagination 
took  in  their  force.    At  length  she  said  slowly. 

"  Money  I  own  not  I  know  but  one  persoa 
of  whom  I  could  borrow,  and  that  depends  on 
the  amount  Tell  me  the  sum  yon  need,  and 
say  how  long  you  can  wait  for  it." 

'*  Five  hundred  dollars.  I  must  have  it  by 
to-morrow  night  Seal  it  up  securely  and 
leave  it  at  Polydora's  cabin.  Take  it  them 
yourself.    Say  these  words,   'The  fire  bums 
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low,  I  hare  snatched  the  baraing  brand  ;'  and 
the  will  anderstatid.    I  will  get  it.'' 

''Upon  one  condition  I  will  obtain  this 
moQej)  and  it  most  be  that  70a  swear  no  more 
to  iBtrade  upon  me.  I  can  get  the  sum  only 
by  applying  to  Miss  Barbara  Snnbb.  Are  700 
vflKng  to  receive  it  from  her  ?** 

A  shadder  passed  visibly  oyer  this  man's 
gtilvart  ibrm ;  bat  he  said  :  "  A  man  will  do 
tnythiagfor  life.  Get  the  sum,  I  care  not 
from  what  source ;  and  as  for  oaths,  I  will 
swear  twenty  score  if  you  like." 

*' Beware,"  said  Mrs.  Elson;  ''I  mean  bo 
jest;  for  I,  too,  hold  a  rod  which  can  scourge 
yoa." 

A  scoffing  laugh  startled  her.  "Do  you 
thretten  me,  poor  weak  worm,  as  you  are? 
Awty  with  such  mockings  I  I  fear  you  not.  I 
svetr  to  you  that  I  will  never  more  thrust  my 
nlf  io  your  preeenoe.  Bat  when  the  night  owl 
Kreams  in  jubilee  over  the  departure  of  my 
lio-Mained  soul,  I  want  you  there.  Will  yon 
come  at  my  bidding,  Catherine  ?" 

"Yes,  I  will  go.  God  pity  him,  and  have 
Berey  on  his  soul  I  Leave  me  I"  she  gasped ; 
and  eovering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  fell 
back  in  her  bed.  When  she  again  opened  her 
ejes  the  man  was  gone. 

RiDging  a  little  bell,  she  summoned  her  son 
James.  "  Jamie,"  she  said,  "  I  am  very  sick. 
60  qatckly  to  Miss  Bab,  and  tell  her  mamma 
begs  her  to  come  at  once.  And  be  careful  not 
to  let  any  one  hear  you  ;  and  do  yon  return 
with  her." 

Jamie  left,  and  Mrs.  Elson  endeavored  to 
compose  her  nerves.  Rising,  she  took  a  large 
dose  of  lavender,  and  sat  beside  the  fire.  The 
recent  scene  in^her  room  appeared  like  a  wild, 
horrible  night^mare.  What  would  her  husband 
ttf  if  h^  knew  that  she  had  held  converse  with 
one  who  had  boldly  avowed  himself,  to  her,  a 
▼iflian?  Secretiveness  was  perfectly  foreign 
to  her  nature ;  and  yet  her  judgment  approved 
of  her  silence  on  this  subject.  But  was  she 
not  ealpable  in  furnishing  so  large  a  sum  for 
mBioal  purposes,  it  might  be?  Or,  at  all 
events,  to  shield  crime?  AH  these  thoughts 
pretsed  heavily  upon  her  duriiig  the  space  be- 
tween Jamie*8  going  and  Miss  Snubb's  appear 
aace. 

'^  Sit  down,  Bab.  I  have  been  ill  all  day, 
ttd  I  sent  for  yon  this  afternoon  to  cheer  me. 
Jamie,  you  may  go  to  Leda's  and  see  how  she 
Md  the  Doctor  are ;  or  play  on  the  street  be- 
fore the  door,  if  yon  like." 

Jamie  left  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Elson  said: 


* 'I  am  in  great  trouble,  Bab,  and  sent  for  you, 
ray  earliest  friend,  to  aid  in  extricating  me." 

"  I  will  if  I  can,  Kate.  Has  he  been  here  ?" 
And  the  same  paleness  of  face  which  the  real 
presence  had  forced  upon  Mrs.  Elson,  the  mere 
mention  of  the  name  brought  to  the  complex- 
ion of  Miss  Bab. 

'*  Yes,  I  shudder  now  to  think  of  it  He  is 
a  fugitive  from  justice.  Some  new  crime  staina 
his  already  burdened  soul.  Oh,  my  God  !  have 
mercy  on  him  ;"  and  again  Mrs.  Elson  shivered 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  She  raised 
her  face  after  some  moments  and  continued : 
'^  He  demands  money.  I  have  it  not ;  but  un- 
less he  gets  it  he  must  die." 

^'  And  the  sum?"  muttered  Miss  Bab,  talk- 
ing as  if  she  were  in  a  dream. 

'*  Five  hundred  dollars.  And  I  most  have 
it  before  to-morrow  night" 

*'  Yon  shall  have  it,  Kate.  I  have  for  years 
been  saving  a  few  dollars  at  a  time  until  I  could 
get  enough  to  invest  for  a  support  Fortunately 
it  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  you  need. 
Take  it,  and  may  the  good  God  sanctify  it,  and 
make  it  the  means  of  saving  soul  as  well  at 
body." 

'*  But,  Bab,  you  lend  this  with  no  hope  of  a 
return.  I  own  nothing*  I  cannot  go  to  Mr* 
Elson,  and  he— ahl  there  is  no  trust  to  b« 
placed  in  him!" 

''No  matter!"  replied  that  froxen  woman 
whom  the  world  laughed  at  ''  Yon  shall  have 
it  cheerfully.  '  He  who  hath  merey  on  the 
poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord !' "  and  tears  coursed 
silently  down  Miss  BaVs  faded  cheeks.  Mem* 
ory  opened  her  ftood  gates  and  the  waters 
of  youth  welled  up  in  her  heart  to  overflow- 
ing.       I 

<<  Poo^  Bab,"  said  Mrs.  Elson.  «'  Yours 
has  been  a  sad  fate ;  but  *  all  things  work  to* 
gether  for  good  to  them  that  love  the  Lord.' 
Life  is  but  a  span  ;  and,  thank  God,  yon  and 
I,  both  sorrow-stricken  with  a  living  grief, 
will  soon  be  gathered  to  the  tomb  where,  I 
trust,  we  shall  meet  that  peace  which  has  been 
denied  us  in  this  life." 

The  next  morning,  Miss  Bab  brought  the  monp 
ey  to  Mrs.  Elson.  It  was  put  up  in  an  old  fash- 
ioned bead  bag,  and  was  in  gold  pieces  of  va- 
rious value.  It  had  been  the  hoarding  of  years, 
much  of  it  made  by  toil ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing sublime  in  a  generosity  which  could  hope 
no  return.  Miss  Bab  promised  to  call  for  Mrs. 
Elson  after  dinner  to  avoid  suspicion.  It  was 
nothing  unvsnal  for  them  to  go  on  a  visit  to 
the  sick,  or  to  relieve  some  poor  persons  im 
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distress.  Miss  Bab  wonld  go  to  the  suburbs  of 
the  town,  and  call  on  a  friend,  while  Mrs.  El- 
son  could  prosecute  her  errand  to  the  fortune- 
teller's hut  alone. 

About  noon  the  shy  was  overcast,  but  the 
clouds  looked  too  high  to  prognosticate  rain. 
The  case  was  too  urgent  for  delay ;  and  at 
three  o'clock  thej  set  out,  notwithstanding  the 
heat  of  the  day.  Polydora's  cabin  was  some 
distance  from  Mrs.  Elson's  dwelling;  and  as 
the  two  ladies  proceeded  on  their  walk  the 
clouds  walled  up  thicker  and  more  threatning 
in  the  west    The  air  became  oppressive — 

*'  Deep  swelling  guBte 
And  sultry  stillness  take  the  rule  by  turn, 
Whilst  o*er  their  heads  the  bhiok  and  heavy  douds 
Boll  slowly  on.'* 

Distant  angry  mutterings  of  thunder  sounded 
hoarse  and  ominous,  as  the  women  hurried  on, 
while  a  few  large  drops  of  rain  fell  in  their 
path.  Mist  Bab  was  near  her  destination,  and 
entreated  her  companion  to  delio^  with  her  un- 
til the  fury  of  the  storm  swept  by.  But  Mrs. 
Elson  feared  she  might  be  prevented  altogether 
from  executing  her  purpose ;  so  begging  Miss 
Bab  to  make  some  excuse  if  she  was  noticed 
by  any  one,  and  promising  to  return  soon,  she 
went  on.  Before  she  had  gone  very  far,  the 
rain  fell  fast,  and  the  lightning  streaked  the 
western  sky  with  laminoos  lines,  grand  and  aw- 
ful, to  behold. 

Mrs.  Elson  reached  the  negro's  hut  almost 
in  a  ruin,  with  her  clothing  much  dampened ; 
and  afler  several  knocks,  the  door  opened,  and 
the  croaking  voice  of  the  prophetess  asked  her 
to  enter.  And  now  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
Heaven's  artillery,  till  then  delayed  to  gather 
its  mustering  forces,  sent  forth  its  grandest  dis- 
sonance. Peal  upon  peal  of  terrific  thunder 
Allowed  fast  the  flashes  of  forked  fightning. 
The  whole  sky  biased  with  coruscations  of  daz- 
zling light.  The  cabin  shook  like  the  aspen 
before  the  stififening  gale ;  and  Mrs.  Ebon 
almost  wished  she  had  remained  at  home.  The 
old  crone  crouched  beside  a  few  embers  on  the 
hearth  of  the  smoke-begrimed  cabin,  and 
pointed  with  her  staff  to  a  low  bench  for  Mrs. 
Elson  to  sit  down.  The  lady  look  the  stool  as 
directed,  and  glanced  around  at  the  contents  of 
the  room.  There  was  nothing  inviting  in  the 
a^ect  A  few  rags  on  a  raised  shelf  of  smoked 
planks  served  for  a  bed  in  one  corner.  A  table 
with  some  broken  crock^y  ;  a  water .  bucket 
and  two  or  three  benches,  formed  the  comj^e- 
ment  of  furniture.  Mrs.  Elson  felt  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed  in  the  accomplishment  of  her 
business.    While  she  sat   there  conjecturing 


what  was  the  best  method  of  opening  the  con* 
versation,  a  flash  of  lurid  glare  lighted  up  the 
whole  hovel,  followed  almost  instantaneously 
by  a  terrific  clap  of  thunder.  Then  a  crash  of 
some  heavy  body  fsdWng  near,  made  the  rode 
house  tremble  to  its  foundation.  The  old  wo- 
man began  rocking  to  and  fro,  muttering  some- 
thing in  a  sort  of  monotone ;  while  her  ejei 
acquired,  it  would  seem  from  the  lightning, 
something  of  its  own  wild  lustre.  ''  Are  yoa 
not  afraid  to  stay  in  this  house  in  such  storms. 
Mom  Polydora?"  asked  Mrs.  Elson  in  a  half 
timid  tone. 

''What  should  I  fear?"  retorted  the  hag^ 
turning  her  fierce  eyes  on  the  lady.  ''  At  such 
a  time,  the  evil  one  with  his  imps  goes  abroad. 
I  love  to  see  his  fire  works  and  smell  his  sul* 
phurl"  and  she  chuckled  with  satisfaction. 

*'  How  awful  1  If  that  be  true,  so  much  the 
more  ought  you  to  dread  the  hurricane." 

'*  If  that  be  true  ?  'Tis  true.  I  don't  fear 
my  own.  I  love  the  lightning :  it  tells  men's 
secrets.  It  showed  me  just  now  what  yon  came 
here  for  when  it  blazed  round  the  pile  of  gold 
in  your  lap.  It  won't  save  the  soul  from  the 
wicked  one.  He  and  I  serve  one  master }  and 
at  last  we  will  join  him  and  help  send  the 
thunder  bolt  in  the  sky.  Lady,  tell  your  errand. 
The  time  draws  near.  You  must  leave  1"  and 
again  she  rocked  to  and  fro,  singing,  <<  Woe  I 
woe  I  woe  I  to  the  rich  when  the  pestilence 
comes  byl" 

Mrs.  Elson  felt  her  blood  mount  up  with  t 
sudden  leap  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  in- 
stantaneously sweep  back  like  a  wave  on  the 
sea  shore,  leaving  an  icy  numbness  that  petri- 
fied every  fibre  in  her  frame,  as  this  beldame 
uttered  her  wicked,  wierd,  mysterious  chant  and 
prophecy.  For  a  few  moments  superstition 
held  sway  over  her,  deadening  every  limb. 
What  if  the  hag  in  her  frenzy  should  kill  her 
for  the  treasure  she  carried?  How  did  the 
witch  learn  that  she  had  gold  ?  She  had  not 
mentioned  to  any  one  in  what  form  the  money 
would  be  furnished.  Might  it  not  be  a  plot  be- 
tween the  old  woman  and  the  outlaw  to  mur- 
der her  ?  As  the  fury  of  the  storm  increased, 
and  the  lightning,  which  had  already  struck 
some  object  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  contin- 
ued to  play  frightfully  around  the  cabin,  she 
imagined  how  her  family  would  feel  if  she 
should  perish  there  with  the  negress,  and  her 
corpse  be  found  with  its  shining  treasure 
clutched  in  its .  stiffened  fingers.  As  all  thii 
suiged  through  her  mind,  she  felt  that  the  gold 
was  burning  lava  in  her  hands,  that  she  would 
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pat  it  away  and  biave  the  elements  to  escape  so 
firal  an  atmo^here  of  vice  and  crime. 

&ie  roM  by  a  powerfnl  effort  of  will,  and  ap- 
proadung  the  witch,  she  handed  the  bead  bag 
to  her,  saying,  ''The  fire  borne  low.  I  have 
aoatched  the  burning  brand."  The  woman 
dntchedit  ^igerty  and  chanted  in  low  tone, 
**Ayel  I  see  the  flames  rising  high!  They  blaze 
aroBnd  your  head,  proud  dame,  and  I  hear  the 
dMiiM.  Woet  woel  woel  to  the  rich  when 
the  pe^enee  comes  by!" 

Mrs.  Bison's  feelings  were  indescribable 
daring  the  tin^e  she  watched  the  woman  with 
ber  tangled  hair,  her  rolKng  eyes,  and  her  bent 
form  swaying  in  the  yivid  light,  which  erer  6nd 
BDon  illamined  the  room.  She  felt  her  strength 
&8t  declining ;  bat  nerving  her  courage  to  its 
Qtmost  capacity,  she  approached  the  door,  and 
ttsdoing  the  latch  with  her  trembling  fingers, 
she  fled  as  from  the  gates  of  Pandemonium. 
The  noise  of  the  tempest  drowned  the  voice  of 
the  seer  wiUiin  as  she  sped  on,  heeding  not 
fte  rain  in  her  haste  to  escape  from  unholy 
gnmnd.  By  the  time  she  reached  the  dwelling 
where  Miss  Bab  awaited  her,  she  was  perfectly 
dnoched  with  rain.  Rapping  hastily,  she 
gained  admittance,  and  throwing  herself  in  a 
eh«r,  she  panted  with  exhaustion  and  pain, 
from  the  rapid  pulsations  of  the  heart,  after 
violent  exertion  and  terror.  Rendering  some 
ezeose  for  her  plight  to  the  friend  at  whose 
house  they  were,  she  was  induced  to  change 
her  garments  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine.  In 
reply  to  the  inquiries  engendered  by  curiosity, 
Mrs.  Elson  said  she  had  been  on  an  errand  of 
bssbess  to  a  servant,  and  fearing  the  storm 
woold  not  abate,  she  left  with  her  clothing  al- 
nady  damp,  knowing  she  could  procure  dry 
ginnents  there.  Before  sun  set  the  clouds 
cleared  away,  leaving  nature  smiling  gladly 
vith  its  tear-bedewed  face,  serene  and  quiet  as 
if  no  dread  convulsion  had  but  a  few  moments 
before  distorted  her  aspect. 

Mrs.  Elson  and  Miss  Snubb  returned  to  their 
home,  the  first  recounting  her  adventure  as 
they  walked  along. 

The  result  of  the  affair  was  a  violent  cold  and 
coagh  to  Mrs.  Elson,  which  left  her  lungs  in  a 
very  precarious  state. 

Terence  Staunton  came  the  last  of  July,  as 
he  intended,  to  his  home.  He  was  to  remain 
vHh  his  parents  until  autumn,  when  he  would 
tttend  a  law  school,  hoping  to  be  admitted  to 
the* bar  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Florence's 
iwasure  of  joy  was  full  to  overflowing.  Mr. 
Sson  interposed  no  objection  to  so  brilliant  a 


match,  when  Terence  asked  his  consent  to  his 
union  with  his  daughter.  The  wedding  was 
deferred  until  he  should  acquire  his  profession. 
Every  auspice  was  propitious.  *'  How  blind  is 
man  to  futurity!'* 

The  excitement  and  terror  through  which 
Mrs.  Elson  had  passed,  combined  with  her  ex- 
posure to  the  storm,  so  shattered  her  nervous 
system,  naturally  delicate,  that  all  efforts  to 
keep  disease  at  bay,  with  iron  resolution,  was 
ineffectual.  Her  cold  increased  so  as  to  pro- 
duce fever,  and  on  the  third  day  she  had  to  re- 
main in  bed.  She  knew  very  well  that  her  ill- 
ness would  be  the  touch  stone  to  investigation 
as  to  its  cause,  and  she  dreaded  any  inquiries 
from  her  husband.  Her  conscience  acquitted 
her  of  wrong.  She  had  gone  on  an  errand  of 
mercy  to  her  fellow-being.  In  this  she  was  free 
from  blame.  But  although  no  commands  had 
come  from  Mr.  Elson  not  to  see  or  speak  with 
the  personage  she  was  aiding,  reason  told  her 
he  would  disapprove  of  her  action.  Her  clan* 
destine  cause  brought  condemnation,  but  how 
could  she  disclose  anything  to  her  husband? 
The  secret  was  another* s.  In  its  sacred  keep- 
ing rested  that  other's  life,  and  most  unfortu- 
nately, or  most  unwillingly,  had  she  become  « 
coadjutor. 

Her  son-in-law  being  a  physician,  her  illness 
caused  no  doctor's  bills,  and  that  prevented  a 
great  source  of  complaint.  Mr.  Elson  was 
alwajTS  incensed  at  any  additional  expense,  and 
pride  prevented  its  exhibition  to  the  public 
The  smothered  volcano  must  find  vent,  and  so 
burst  forth  its  scorching  eruptions  on  the 
heads  of  his  family. 

*'  Catherine,"  sa!d  Mr.  Elson,  after  the  lapse 
of  several  days,  during  which  time  the  lady 
was  unable  to  leave  her  bed,  ''  I  am  sorry  to 
see  you  ill.  How  did  you  contract  such  a  cold  7' ' 

'* I  got  wet,"  she  replied,  *'and  although  I 
changed  my  clothing,  it  did  not  prevent  sick« 
ness,  as  I  hoped  it  would." 

*^  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  one  of  common 
sense  could  get  wet  Did  you  go  out  in  the 
rain?" 

"  I  was  walking  with  Miss  Bab  the  afVemooa 
of  the  storm  and  got  caught  in  it" 

"  Why  did  not  Miss  Bab  get  drenched,  too? 
I  wish  the  storm  had  drowned  her,"  he  mut- 
tered in  an  under  tone  between  hia  set  teeth. 

'*  Because  she  stopped  to  see  a  neighbor,  and 
I  had  another  call  to  make,  and  in  returning 
got  the  full  benefit  of  the  tempest." 

Mr.  Elson  frowned,  ''  Tes,  I  remember,  one 
of  my  friends   mentioned  that   he  saw   you 
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coming  from  the  witch's  hat.  It  must  have 
been  something  argent  and  aiiasual,  which  took 
you  that  far,  and  in  such  an  afternoon.'' 

**  Yes,  I  had  a  little  basineeS)  and  when  I  left 
home  I  did  rot  think  it  would  rain/' 

*'  And  may  I  ask  what  that  business  was?" 

''It  concerned  another  exclusively,  and  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  tell." 

''  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Elson,  his  face  flashing 
with  his  mounted  anger,  '*a  wife  has  no  busi- 
ness which  she  ought  to  withhold  from  her  hus; 
band.    I  demand  an  explanation  as  a  right." 

Mrs.  Elson  closed  her  eyes  and  remained  si- 
lent. She  could  not  explain  the  truth.  She 
would  not  sully  her  lips  with  a  falsehood.  Her 
dilemma  was  distressing. 

''  Catherine,  I  am  waiting  for  a  reply.  Again 
I  demand  an  account  of  your  suspicious  con- 
duct," he  exclaimed  in  an  angry  tone. 

«*Mr.  Elson,"  said  the  lady,  **  I  never  told 
you  an  untruth  in  a  life  of  twenty  years  spent 
with  you.  I  cannot  explain  my  course.  Trust 
me  for  a  seaiion  and  I  may  then  be  able  to  in- 
form you  why  I  went  out  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  storm.  This  much  I  can  say,  that  I  assure 
you  I  went  on  the  errand  to  serve  another.  I 
was  not  coneeraed  in  it.  My  conduct  is  in  no 
way  culpable,  except  so  far  as  I  am  compelled 
to  withhold  my  confidence  from  my  husband 
for  a  time.  Do  have  faiUi  in  the  mother  of 
your  children,"  she  said  in  a  persuasive  tone, 
''and  you  shall  never  regret  it." 

**  Faith  in  woman  ?    As  soon 
geek  ro«es  in  Dt'cember— Ice  In  June, 
Hope,  constancy  in  wind,  or  cjm  in  chaff  I*' 

Mr.  Elson  quoted  this  famed  passage  in  the 
most  sneering  tone.  "Who  could  put  confi- 
dence in  one  who  is  false  to  every  trust,  and 
acts  in  such  a  covert  manner  that  she  has  to 
conceal  her  doings  from  her  husband  ?" 

Mrs.  Elson  said  nothing  to  these  criminating 
remarks.  Silence  is  a  grand  safeguard  to  mod- 
eration. She  did  not  desire  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tility such  as  she  had  often  had  with  her  lord. 
Her  calmness  was  a  fresh  irritant  to  Mr,  Elson' s 
already  exasperated  temper.  Again  he  said  in 
a  loud  and  furious  tone,  approaching  her : 

"Mrs.  Elson,  I  shall  be  trifled  with  no 
longer.  Tell  me  quickly  why  you  went  to 
Polydora's  house  in  the  hurricane." 

"  I  dare  not  yet  awhile.  It  does  not  concern 
me.  After  a  season  you  shall  know  all," 
pleaded  his  wife. 

"'Tis  false!  I  believe  you  went  there  to 
meet  some  lover  I  I  can  prove  more  than  you 
imagine  of  your  short  oomings.    I  have  the 


means  of  extorting  the  truth,  and  have  it  I 
will,"  said  he,  turning  livid  with  rage.  Seizing 
his  wife,  he  shook  her  violently,  swearing  to  be 
revenged  upon  his  victim. 

A  glow  of  shame  and  horror  swept  slowly 
over  Mrs.  Elson' s  pale  face  as  her  husband 
made  such  an  accusation  against  her  fair  name. 

"My  reputation  is  unimpeachable,  and  I 
know  you  believe  not  your  cruel  words.  Oh ! 
why  can  yon  not  be  kind  ?  My  God !  am  I 
ever  to  live  thus  wretched  and  unloved  ?  Help 
me  to  bear  my  cross,  for  I  am  weary  and  heavy 
laden  I" 

"  Hypocritical  cant  t  Ton  may  impose  suck 
Iamb-like  prayers  on  others,  but  /  cannot  be 
blinded,"  he  said  in  a  loud,  sneering  tone. 

At  this  moment  Leda  opened  the  door,  say- 
ing, "Mamma,  may  I  bring  Ralph  in?"  and 
the  two  entered.  Mr.  Elson  bit  his  lips, 
frowned)  and  walked  to  the  fireplace.  His 
wrath  was  bottled  up  for  a  season  ;  but,  like 
new  wine,  it  threatened  to  burst  the  vessel. 

Leda  saw  in  a  moment  that  some  scene  had 
been  enacted.  Kissing  her  mother,  she  stood 
beside  her,  holding  her  hand  and  stroking  it 
soothingly.  She  hoped  to  divert  her  husband's 
attention  from  the  sorrows  of  her  home.  Dr. 
de  Coy  was  really  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Elson ; 
but  he  was  gruff  and  uncommunicative  to  any 
sally  of  conversation.  Soon  afterward,  he  left 
the  room  abruptly. 

The  Doctor  found  Mrs.  Elson  in  a  very 
nervous  state,  and  after  prescribing  some  rem- 
edies he  said,  "  Leda,  I  have  several  calls  to 
make.  I  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  for  yon 
to  ride  with  me,  but  I  must  not  be  selfish.  I 
will  leave  my  little  darling  here  until  I  return ;" 
he  added  in  an  undertone :  "Be  prompt,  and 
do  not  keep  me  waiting  as  I  stop  for  yoa." 
And  kissing  her  he  left. 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  Leda,  "  I  regret  to  see 
you  so  much  worse.  Can  I  not  serve  you? 
Tell  me  all  your  troubles." 

"  Nothing  new,  my  child.  I  shall  overcome 
this  as  I  have  all  other  trials  of  a  similar  kind. 
Though  it  is  hard  to  endure  unmerited  blame !" 
And  the  remembrance  of  the  cruel  violence 
she  had  experienced  caused  the  tears  to  course 
down  her  cheeks.  "Oh,  Ledal  my  daughter! 
I  thank  Grod  that  you  have  a  devoted  husband. 
Love  him,  and  cherish  him  as  you  would  a 
priceless  gem ;  for  no  curse  can  equal  that  of 
an  ill-assorted  marriage.     God  bless  you !" 

She  lay  quite  still  with  her  fevered  band 
clasped  in  her  daughter's.  Leda  also  was  si- 
lent.   Her  heart  was  thrilled  by  painful  emo- 
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tioDS.  She  knew  some  unosuAl  severity  most 
ktve  prodoced  such  agitation  in  her  mother ; 
bat  &be  coald  not  probe  the  wound  without 
eondemnio^  her  father.  This  she  considered 
vrong.  If  he  were  an  unnatural  husband  and 
pireot,  she  had  no  right  to  be  an  unduttful 
dsDghter.  Justice  and  punishment  were  in  the 
hinds  of  God  alone.  Her  mother's  situation 
vas  one  in  which  nothing  could  be  done.  As 
ihe  looked  down  on  the  delicate  suffering  form 
beside  her,  and  took  a  retrosp<H!t  of  her  moth- 
er's life— its  torturing  trials — her  meek  resigna- 
tioD  and  pious  forbearance  under  daily  wrongs — 
Leda  felt  that  she  gazed  upon  an  angel,  and  her 
spirit  in  its  anguish  cried  out  to  the  Great  In> 
wible,  "  How  long— how  long,  Oh,  Lord  I 
shall  these  things  be?  Let  the  cup  pass  from 
h»." 

After  some  time  Mrs.  Bison  opened  her  eyes 
ttd  told  Leda  she  felt  better.  Wishing  to  di- 
vert her  mother,  Leda  spoke  about  domestic 
iffiira  and  her  plans  for  the  future  in  as  cheer- 
fai  a  manner  as  she  could  assume,  until  her 
Imiband  called  for  her. 

^'  Good  bye,  dear  mother  I  I  will  come  to- 
morrow with  Ralph,  and  stay  awhile,  for  I  do 
not  believe  he  will  spare  me  a  whole  day  un- 
lea  joar  iUness  makes  it  necessary. ' ' 

As  Leda  closed  the  door  Mrs.  Elson  burst 
iito  tears.  All  joy,  all  hope  seemed  shut  out 
from  her.  Night  with  its  sable  wings  brooded 
over  her  heart,  their  ebon  shadow  dosing  out 
evefj  laoainous  ray.  The  lone  woman  lay  there 
viihthe  heavy  agony  until  Florence's  lithesome 
Btep  came  tripping  along  the  passage  leading 
to  her  room,  and  in  looking  at  the  happy  face 
of  her  child,  she  endeavored  to  forget  her  own 
grief. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  latter  part  of  August  the  weather  be- 
etle intensely  warm.  Vegetation  drooped 
languidly  beneath  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
Kio.  The  atmospheric  refraction  appeared  as 
i  thin  6Im  of  quivering  glass  before  the  eyes, 
uid  natore  panted  under  the  influence  of  the 
hUxing  heat.  Vast  clouds  of  the  variety  that 
Bcieoce  denominates  the  cumuZics,  in  grotesque 
ttd  ever-varying  forms,  stood  day  by  day  al- 
most motionless  on  the  horiacon,  in  ghastly 
whiteness— gigantic  portents  of  evil,  myste- 
rioDi  and  ''gorgeous  palaces''  of  the  cerial 
votld,  where  (in  the  language   the  bard  .of 


Avon  ascribes  to  Prince  Henry,)  ''the  spirits 
of  the  wise  sit  and  mock  at  us."  Not  a  sound 
disturbed  the  awful  sttUness  that  seemed  to 
pervade  every  living  creature,  save  the  monoto- 
nous dirge  of  the  GryUut  which  alone  enjoyed 
the  arid  glare  of  day.  The  air  appeared  to 
possess  an  accumulative  calorific  power  that 
culminated  at  night,  preventing  sleep  almost 
entirely,  and  remindingk^ne  strongly  of  the 
hot  atmosphere  which  is  said  to  have  tempered 
the  rage  and  rendere*!  harmless  the  lions  turn- 
ed upon  the  gladiators  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
Pompeii,  on  the  day  of  its  destruction  by  the 
volcanic  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  Era.  Terrific 
hurricanes  occasionally  swept  over  the  country, 
but  brought  no  cooling  aid  to  the  arid  fields. 
Heaven's  artillery  waged  deafening  war,  in 
these  fierce  battles  of  the  wild  spirits  of  the 
storm.  They  seemed  midway  between  earth 
and  sky,  as  if  embattled  hosts  were  testing 
their  strength  by  a  contest  of  clanging  weapons. 
Aged  inhabitants  had  their  superstition  aroused 
by  such  extraordinary  phenomena,  and  from 
them  prognosticated  dire  calamities. 

Yellow  fever  held  regal  sway  over  Savannah, 
and  a  quarantine  had  been  ordered  upon  all 
communication  with  Brunswick.  Not  very 
long  before  the  non-intercourse  regulations,  a 
family  had  removed  to  Brunswick  from  Savan- 
nah. No  fear  of  the  pestilence  was  felt,  al- 
though there  had  been  an  unusual  amount  of 
fever  in  town,  until  one  of  the  members  of  the 
recently  arrived  family  became  ill.  The  case 
was  treated  by  the  best  medical  advice,  but 
baffled  all  remedies,  and  proved  mortal.  A 
rumor  became  prevalent  that  the  corpse  had 
a  very  suspicious  tinge,  and  some  were  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  the  disease  was  yellow 
feoer.  A  dread,  a  fearful  horror,  thrilled  every 
pulse  at  so  alarming  a  statement. 

The  board  of  physicians  met  and  announced 
that  there  was  no  yellow  fever  in  the  town.  The 
case,  so  the  learned  doctors  agreed  to  say,  had 
been  one  of  well  developed  pneumonia,  in  their 
opinion.  As  a  matter  of  caution,  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  city  were  rigidly  enforced, 
and  precautions  against  the  epidemic  taken. 
When  the  results  of  this  profound  consultatioo 
were  given  to  the  public,  the  wave  of  fear  re- 
ceded for  a  season,  but  only  to  gather  more 
strength  from  its  momentary  ebb,  and  soon  to 
burst  over  the  heads  of  the  terror  stricken  in- 
habitants. 

Other  deaths  speedily  followed  the  one  which 
had  caused  so  much  disquiet,  and  those  who 
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had  seen  the  dead  affirmed  that  a  lemon  hue 
overcast  each  corpse  as  the  spirit  fled  Fright, 
like  a  devooring  element,  spread  its  torturing 
flames  eqaalljr  aroand  the  rich,  the  poor,  the 
great,  the  small,  levelling  all  to  an  equality— a 
panic  stricken  mass.  Busine-HS  was  suspended. 
People  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses, 
fearing  to  breathe  the  pestilential  atmosphere, 
at  once  the  source  an4^estruction  of  lif<^** 

Windows  were  closed,  gates  gaped  wide  on 
their  fast  rusting  hinges,  and  everything  wore 
a  neglected  aspect.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Where  could  they  fly  to  escape  the  monster 
death  ?  was  the  general  cry.  Again  the  physi- 
ciang  held  consultation,  and  gave  the  opinion 
that  the  yellow  fever  existed  in  their  midst. 
Too  late  came  the  advice  that  all  who  could, 
should  leave  the  city,  unless  they  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  infection. 

Some  went.  Others  remained,  too  timid  to 
go  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  attention.  A 
few  blindly  doubted  the  existence  of  an  epi- 
demic in  their  l^ealthful  location. 

Neither  Dr.  de  Coy  nor  his  brother  practi 
iioners  had  any  other  knowledge  of  the  yellow 
fever  than  that  gained  from  reading ;  but  they 
had  more  experience  than  he  had  in  the  treat- 
ment of  local  fevers  of  mild  type  oflen  seen  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Georgia. 

Ralph's  nature  was  not  prone  to  shun  duty, 
even  when  performed  in  the  midst  of  danger ; 
bat  he  was  most  unwilling  to  expose  his  grand- 
mother and  wife  to  the  epidemic.  He  used 
every  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  go  in  the 
country.  Mrs.  Hume  said  she  was  too  old  to 
leave  home.  She  felt  no  fear,  as  aged  persons 
were  not  liable  to  infection.  "  If  I  die,  my 
son,  I  have  cumbered  the  earth  long  enough ; 
I  shall  find  that  rest  I  have  for  years  been  pre- 
pared for." 

'*  Ask  no  more,  Ralph,*'  said  Lcda,  '<  I  am 
no  coward,  and  I  would  be  a  recreant  wife  to 
leave  you  exposed  to  the  jaws  of  death,  while 
I  enjoyed  a  safe  retreat.  No,  I  will  stay  with 
you  knd  grandmother.  U  God  calls  us  we 
shall  die  together.'' 

Dr.  de  Coy  was  in  anguish.  He  clasped 
Leda  to  his  bosom  and  again  besought  her 
to  go  —  her  presence  would  only  kepe  him 
from  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  suffer- 
ers. 

"  Dear  Ralph,  I  will  go  with  you.  I  will 
help  you  in  all  your  errands  of  mercy,"  and 

*8eo  the  closing  partmph  in  the  preface  of 
this  volume.  In  point  of  feet,  the  yellow  fever 
newr  did  prerail  in  Brunswick. 


her  face  irradiated  with  an  enthusiastic  deter- 
mination to  be  beside  every  couch  of  pain. 
'*  Let  me  stay  1  I  should  die  with  anxiety  away 
from  you  and  those  I  love."  Dr.  de  Coy 
pressed  her  hand  and  left  the  room. 

Day  by  day  the  angel  of  desolation  flitted 
through  every  house,  leaving  his  touch  on  the 
forms  of  the  inmates,  many  of  whom  went  no 
more  in  the  glowing  light  of  the  sun,  except  on 
their  journey  to  the  last  resting  place—the 
foul  charnel  house.  There  was  not  a  dwelling 
exempt  from  the  pestilence,  and  in  many  in- 
stances every  inmate  was  ill  at  one  time.  Some 
dead — some  dying,  with  no  kind  hand  to  soothe 
their  last  moments  before  the  fatal  plunge  into 
the  icy  river  that  leads  to  a  boundless  eternity. 
Oflen  a  whole  family  perished  in  a  few  days, 
having  none  but  men  to  perform  the  sad  offices 
to  deceased  females,  even,  preparatory  to 
burial.  Nothing  could  be  seen  on  the  etreeta 
but  a  few  negroes  scattering  lime  as  a  disin- 
fectant, the  physician's  buggy,  and  the  black 
plumed  hearse,  hurrying  its  inmate  to  the  place 
of  interment. 

Dr.  de  Coy  went  day  and  night  in  his  pro* 
fessional  duties,  to  benefit  some,  to  speak  words 
of  comfort  to  others,  and  to  prepare  many  for 
the  narrow  coffin.  Yellow  fever,  near  kinsman 
to  death,  selects  the  most  shining  marks  for  its 
attacks.  The  young,  the  beautiful,  it  loves  to 
clasp  in  its  relentless  grasp. 

Mr.  Staunton  had  been  among  those  who 
doubted  the  possibility  of  the  deathful  epi- 
demic in  so  healthful  a  locality  as  Brunswick. 
He  rested  not  long  in  his  fancied  but  ficUal  se- 
curity. He  was  stricken  by  the  fever.  Of 
what  avail  then  was  his  wealth,  his  fine  hovae, 
his  elegant  grounds?  They  could  not  save 
him,  and  ere  many  days  she  slept  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking. 

One  day  Dr.  de  Coy  received  a  summons  to 
attend  Mrs.  Suowden's  child  as  speedily  as 
possible.     She  was  much  worse. 

'^  Leda,"  said  he,  ''come  with  me."  And 
they  hastened  to  the  home  of  their  beloved 
pastor.  In  a  darkened  room  lay  little  Mittie, 
her  blue  eyes  looking  wild  and  glassy,  while 
the  flush  of  fever  rested  on  her  cheek.  The 
child  tossed  uneasily,  and  moaned  now  and 
then.  Mrs.  Snowden  sat  by  her,  chafing  her 
parched  forehead,  while  the  agonised  fiUher 
reclined  beside  her,  now  and  then  putting  bits 
of  ice  on  her  tongue.  How  beautiful  seemed 
that  death-stridcen  child,  with  her  fair  corli 
in  wild  confusion  straying  over  the  snowy  {»!• 
low. 
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AdTertisemenU. 

AttentioD  is  oalled  to  the  fbllowiog  adrertise- 
•ents: 

Cbai6*8  Patbht  Horsb  PowCB~4linp1e,  dara- 
Ue,  ee  moaAsMX  tnd  of  liicht  draught— highly  re- 
eomraeoded,  and  Findlty  &  Craig's  EouPdi  Cot- 
Ton  Pbbss— a  meehanlcal  wonder— both  mannfac- 
tired  by  R.  Flndlay*s  Boos,  MacoD»  Qa. 

DiGKSOK'8  OOMPOUHD,  of  goaraoteed  parity,  by 
th«  Dickson  Fertiliser  Company,  Aogosta,  Ga., 
Jaa  T.  Gardiner,  President  Hardeman  &  8parlKS» 
Accents,  Macon,  Ga. 

Puvos,  0r6ab|  and  Flobbkob  Bbwino  Ma- 
CBUis^by  Gnilf  *d  &  Hill,  Macon,  Ga.,  who  guar- 
antee entire  satislkctlon  to  pnrchaeere. 

EnwAH  GUAJiOB,  mannfactared  at  the  works, 
ChtrlestOB,  8.  C.  The^e  fertilisers  haye  aln^ady 
Dtde  t  reputation,  and  are  f  >r  sale  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  C.  Bee  &  Ca,  Charleston,  8.  C. 

Jacksoh  Wagons  and  Tatlob  Cotton  Gin,  by 
B  H.  Wrigldy,  Agent,  Macon,  Ga.  The  Jacluou 
Wigons  are  well  known,  and  the  Taylor  Gin  nu  less 
hvoiably.  , 

Goss,  Pistols  and  Fisbino  Taokli,  by  the 
old  eiublislied  house  of  D.  C.  Hodgkins  dt  Co., 
)UeoD,  Ga. 

Wbolbbaui  ajid  Rbtail  Clotbibbs.— The  well 
ksowa  house  of  Winship  ACalUway,  Macon,  Ga. 

CAHTAsawe  Agbmts  Wantbd,  by  the  Myers 
MtDolactariug  Company. 

Tbb  Lamb  KNrrtnio  Maohinb  —  Biokvobd 
Tamilt  Kbittuio  Maobimb,  for  farmers. 

Muksbbt  Mbb  avd  Flobistb— Samuels  & 
toossk  Shreyeport,  La. 

Hbikb*s  Kukbubibs,  Dasrton,  Ohio. 

RivLBs  AND  daoT  Gums,  Gun  Matbbial,  by  the 
Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

GLoyBB  Ain>  Gbass  8bbd  -selected,  purchased, 
tad  for  sale  by  that  reliable  firm,  Bchols  A  Wilson, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  haye  bebides  a  complete  stock 
of  implements  and  machinery. 

Bkiult  Plows — Brisly,  Miles  So  Hardy,  Loula- 
TiJKKy. 

Nsw  Musio  8TOBB— Edward  Faxon,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

KxcBLsioB  Cotton  Gin— Gbiswold  Cotton 
(fas.— These  Gina  are  manufactured  by  O.  W. 
MMsey,  Macon,  Ga.,  who  haa  been  engaged  in  the 
butneas  forty  years.    Every  Gin  warranted. 

dTiyBNB*  Fottbbt— Jones  A  Baxter,  Agents, 
Micon,Ga. 

New  Goods,  by  J.  W.  Burke  A  Co. 

Corn,  Hat,  Oats,  Bacon,  Etc  ,  Etc.— W.  A. 
Haff;  Mscon«  Ga. 

AobiculiTural  Books,  by  J.  W.  Burke  A  Go. 
Cook  Bocmcs,  by  J.  W.  Burke  A  Co. 

Valuablb  Miscbllanboub  Books,  by  J.  W. 

B  vke  &  Co. 
Vou  8. 


Be  Gnided  by  What  You  Know. 

There  is  an  old  proyerb  which  says,  '^Experience 
is  the  safest  guide."  To  this  guide  the  sick  and 
ailing  naturaliy  turn  when  oasting  about  for  the 
me<iDs  of  relief.  They  inquire  what  a  medicine 
has  done  for  others,  before  they  adopt  it  them- 
selves. Of  all  the  remedies  and  preyontives  la 
Ute,  Hostetter*s  Stomach  Bitters  meets  the  test 
most  triumphantly,  and  hence  its  loimeDBe  popu- 
larity and  yast  sales.  The  sufferer  from  indigestion 
is  sure  to  find  some  one  among  his  friends  who 
has  been  cured  of  tkiat  ailment  by  the  Ihmous  yeg- 
etable  stooaachic.  The  victim  of  fever  and  ague, 
liver  complaint,  constipation,  nervous  prostration, 
or  general  debility,  has  only  to  make  inquiry  in 
the  neighborhood  where  he  resides  in  order  to  dis- 
cover what  this  standard  restorative  has  effected 
in  cases  similar  to  his  own.  In  the  pabiisbed  tes- 
timony to  its  merits  he  will  find  a  yolume  of  proofs 
of  its  sanitary  properties,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  his  common  sense  to  resist  He  tries  it,  and 
the  effect  ll  producea  on  his  system  adds  another 
to  the  host  of  witnesses  in  its  favor.  Tnus,  its 
reputation,  founded  on  fact^,  not  at^sejrtlons,  con- 
tinudliy  grows  and  spreads.  Charlatans  and  im- 
postors, some  of  them  mere  local  tricksters,  and 
others  who  take  a  somewhat  wider  range,  attempt 
to  thrust  into  the  hands  and  down  the  throats  of 
invalide,  their  haphazard  concoctions,  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  touic  which  for  so  many  years  has 
been  a  medicinal  staple  throughout  the  United 
States,  Spanish  America,  Canada,  and  the  Weitt 
Indies,  but  only  succeed  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
In  this  reasoning  age,  the  people,  having  ascer- 
tained what  is  really  deserving  of  their  confldeuce, 
decline  **  runuiog  after  strange  gods." 


WINSHIP  A  CALLAWAY, 

WHOLESALE  AND  DETAIL 

OLOTHIEHS, 


Noy- 


60  Second  Street,  Maoon,  GkL 


BictM  Failly  Enlttiim  Hacline. 

The  OMast,  Meat  PrMtteal  aad  the  Utm, 

I  can  knit  a  Stocking  complete  without  tsking  it 
from  the  Machine  till  it  is  finished.— Bukkb  L. 
FrrzoBBALD,  Canaan,  Me  The  more  I  use  it,  the 
b-lter  I  like  It.— Mrs.  Cbosbt  CuuTis,  Medina,  O. 
Al together  It  works  beyond  my  expectations. — 
Mrs.  Alvira  Walkbb.  Malone,  N.  i. 

Sen*  for  Descriptive  Circular,  sent  free,  which* 
contains  many  similar  recommendations.  Price, 
$25  to  $75*    Agents  wanted.    Address 

BiGlforil  Siinner  and  KnittinglacMiie  Co., 

36  BroBifield  St.*  Boston.  Mass.      ' 
Noy-lil 

OUR   CANVASSING    AGENTS   EARN 
$10  to  $30  daily.    New  Monopoly.  8eils 
in    every   family    to   entire   catisfaction.    Apenit 
wanted.    Address  MYERS  M'F'Q  CO.  104  John. 
St,  N.  T.  NovTl-lm 
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PATENT    HORSE    POWER  I 


Maook,  Qa.,  JaDQarj  28, 187L 
R.  FINDLAY»8  80N8,  Macon,  Ga. : 

Sirs:  I  have  uael  one  of  Craig*8  Horse  Powers,  of  your  manuftctnre,  from  Noveraher  11th,  of  last 
year,  up  to  the  present  time,  and  have  had  grinned  with  It  aboat  sixty  bales  of  cotton.  I  naed  with 
stiid  Horse  Power  a  j^in  of  flftv  saws.  I  fiod  that  th«  power  necessary  to  piopel  the  rin  Is  much  less 
than  required  for  th^  nsn  1  K<)ariu»(  used;  and  for  lightness  of  draft  and  smooihneM  of  running  I  con- 
sider the  Croix's  Horse  Power  superior  for  plantation  u#e  in  the  ginning  of  cotton  to  any  power  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Very  respectfully,  JNO.  P.  FOR  F. 

MovBOB  Co  ,  Ga.,  November  1,  lff»0. 
This  is  to  certify  t^at  I  now  have  in  operation  one  of  Gralflr^s  Portable  Horse  Powers,  manufactured 
at  the  Flndlay  Iron  Works  and  invented  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Craig,  of  Macon ;  it  jfives  entire  satisfaction.  I 
havd  used  and  seen  various  Horse  Powers,  but  it^exceed^^  anything  thHt  I  hav^  seen.  l!^  i«  so  »linple 
in  its  construction  that  it  can  be  put  into  operation  in  a  few  hours  by  any  farmer.  I  have  run  a  forty- 
five  Saw  Gin  with  one  small  mule,  and  two  is  amply  sufficient  to  g^n  my  entire  crop.    J.  W.  HART. 

CoLAPAROHBi,  Ga.,  Jan.  80, 187L 
R.  FINDLAT*S  SONS,  Macon,  Ga.: 

Sirs  :  I  have  fully  tested  the  Croiic  Horse  Power  sent  me,  and  cheerfallv  recommend  i  to  the  public. 
I  regard  it  as  a  real  stroke  of  mechanical  genius;  simple,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair  anv  in  eyrTV 
way  perfect  Respectfully,  JAMK8  T.  SEARCY. 

The  above  Horse  Power  has  proven,  by  actual  test,  to  be  the  most  simple  durable,  economic  0,  and 
of  lightest  draught,  of  any  Horse  Power  yet  introduced  to  the  public.  Requires  no  mechanic  to  adjust 
and  start  it.  Any  farmer  can  put  it  in  position  and  operation  in  several  hours.  The  Gin  may  be  located 
at  either  end  of  gin-house,  or  directly  over  machine  as  preferred. 

We  guarantee  workmanship,  material  and  performance :  and  further,  we  will  legally  oblige  ourselves 
to  refund  price  money  where  Machine  fails  to  perform  satisfactorily. 

We  challenge  any  and  all  inventors  and  makers  of  Horse  Powers  to  meet  us  in  an  actual  test,  and 

Jrodnce  the  equal  of  this  Machine  for  driving  a  Cotton  Gin.    Price  of  Machine,  for  40  and  45  Saw  Gin, 
15  00.    Price  of  Machine,  for  50  and  60  Saw  Gin,  $130.    Liberal  discount  to  dealers  and  neighbor- 
hood Clubs. 

MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

FINDLAY  IRON  WORKS.  MACON,  QA. 


Oct '71— 3m. 
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Findlay  &  Craig's     Eclipse  Screw  Cotton  Press." 


PAfBlVTBD    FBBRCJARY    3ItC,    1871. 

ANTI-FRICTION    SCREW— A    MECHANICAL    WONDER. 

EcuFss  Cotton  Prjkm.— The  trial  of  the  Findlay  &  CnAfi^  Eclipee  Cotton  Press  yeeterday,  at  the 
Ihidiay  Iron  Works,  was  a  complete  success.  The  screw  of  the  Prt-ss  has  a  pitch  of  6^^  inches ;  that 
i«,  s  rise  of  or  ftill  of  fiV  inches  for  every  tarn  of  the  Screw.  Notwitstandlng  this  quick  descent^  four 
lunds  pressed  a  hale  ox  500  poonds  with  as  mach  ease  as  thev  coold  a  screw  of  the  common  pitch.  The 
improvement  is  a  bold  one^  and  decidedly  noyel — anti-fdction  balls  being  arranged  in  a  Tery  simple 
maoDer  in  the  nut  acting  on  the  screw,  thus  reducing  the  friction  so  great  in  the  common  screw.  Tnis 
Is  DO  chaDKing  of  form  or  position  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obtaining  a  patent,  but  a  studious  effort  to 
OTcreome  hitherto  existing  diflEiculties.  That  the  inventors  have  succeeded  was  clearly  demonstrated 
it  the  tri^l  yesterday,  in  presence  of  a  number  of  competent  Judges  composed  of  pratlcal  and  scientific 
BiedisQic-t  and  ezpehenced  planters.  The  500  pounds  of  cotton  was  all  the  packers  had  at  hand,  aa 
80aor  1,000  pounds  could  have  been  packed  as  easily.  The  bale  was  pressed  in  2>^  minutes,  and  in  a 
smsUer  compass  than  usual — thus  showing  the  Immense  power  of  the  press.  The  inventors  gave  those 
prtsSDt  no  explanation  or  information,  but  placed  the  press  upon  its  merits.— 7W.  <jfc  Jfest.,  Sept,  1870. 

CoLAPARCHBB,  Ga.,  December  21,  1870. 

R.  FIND  LAY'S  SONS,  Findlay's  Iron  Works,  Macon,  Ga. :  Dear  (Sirs:  Late  this  fall  I  purchased 
tnm  you  one  of  your  Findlay  A  Craig  Eclipse  Parent  Screw  Cotton  Presses,  and,  after  a  full  and  fair 
trill,  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  most  ra  id,  of  lightest  dranght-^moat  powerful,  in  fact,  the 
b«tt  (without  any  exception)  Cotton  Press  I  ever  saw.  Between  this  and  all  other  Iron  Screw  Presses 
1  hsve  ever  seen  or  used,  there  is  just  simply  no  comparison.    Fvery  planter  should  use  your  Press. 

JOHN  L.  GILBERT. 

P.  8.— Yon  may  consider  my  order  in  for  two  more  of  the  above  Presses  for  next  season,  and  mar 
look  for  many  orders  from  this  section ;  my  neighbors  are  determined  to  have  them»  as  they  can  pack 
bj  hand  twice  as  ihst  aa  any  of  the  other  Iron  Screw  Presses  can  by  horse  power.  J.  L.  G. 

Bibb  CooirrT,  6a.,  November  25, 1870. 

K.  FINDLAY'S  SONS :  Gbntlbvbn,— I  bought  one  of  your  Eclipse  Screw  Cotton  Presses  early  the 
praKDt  season,  and  have  pressed  nearly  the  whole  of  my  cotton  crop  with  it,  and,  so  far,  it  has  given 
entire  satisfaction.  I  am  well  pleased  with  it  and  think  it  a  good  Press,  and  an  Improvement  upon  any 
tndall  other  Presses  now  in  use.  JOHN  J.  RLLEY. 

WooTTBB,  Ga.,  January  4, 1871. 

MtssRS.  R.  FINDLAY  A  SONS:  Dbar  Sirs,— In  replv  to  yours  of  yesterday,  I  have  to  sav  that 
the  Eclipse  Cotton  Screw,  purchased  of  you.  has  performed  admirably;  I  like  it  better  than  any  Screw 
I  btve  ever  used.  Yours,  very  truly,  G.  M.  STOKES. 

We  introduce  to  the  Planttng  Public  the  above  Cotton  Press,  with  full  confidence  of  its  great  superi- 
ority over  all  other  Screw  Cotton  Presses,  for  following  reasons :  « 

First  It  Is  simple,  strong  and  durable. 

Second.  It  is  Anti-Friction  in  operation,  requiring  less  tbsn  half  the  power  required  for  driving  all 
otbor  Screw  Presses,  and,  at  the  same  time,  packing  twice  as  fast  as  the  fastest  of  other  Screw  Presses. 

Thbrd.  The  arrangement  is  snch  as  to  give  ample  stand  ng  room  between  top  of  box  and  cross 
ambers  above  for  trsnaping  in  cotton,  which  in  other  presses  is  too  contracted  for  profit  or  comfort 

Fonrth.  The  Screw  Pin  can  neither  spring,  bend  or  break,  hi  shipping  or  packing. 

er  We  warrant  this  Press  In  every  particular,  and  will  give  a  legal  obligation,  if  required,  to  refund 
pn^  m'>nev  in  case  of  a  dissatisfaction.    We  Invite  manufacturers  of  rival  presses  to  a  test 

Price  of  Press,  all  complete,  $175  00:  Price  of  Irons,  all  complete,  with  iron  frames.  $130  00. 

Oct  »71  R.  FINDLAY'S  sons,  Findlay  Iron  Work^  Macon,  Gft. 
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Fertilizer  Company. 


AUGUSTA,   GEORGIA., 

Offers  for  Sale 

FINE  GROUND  PURE  BONE, 

DISSOLVED  BONE  OR  SUPEEPHOSPHATES 

OF  HIGH  GRADE, 

DICKSON'S  COMPOUND, 

Of  Guaranteed  Parity.    Snltable  for  WINTER  CROPS  of 

SMilLL  GRAIN  AND  GRASSES,  COTTON  AND  CORN. 

No  inferior  or  adulterating  material  nted  in  onr  Mannfactnres,  and  nothing  Bold  that  la  not  of  thd 
beat  quality. 

JAMES  T  GARDINER,  President, 

AUGUSTA,  OKOR6IA 

HARDOIAN  &  SPARKS,  Agents,  MACON,  GEORGIA. 

Oet*71— 9du 
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GUILFORD  &  Trrr.T. 

MCU  EiriUll  IF  filOlGU. 


General  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 
KNABE,  8T.  L.OU1S,  and 

GUIL.D«  CHUKCH  A  GO'S 


A  written  waarantee  eWen  with  every  Piano,  guar- 
anteeing entire  Batisfaction. 

Prices  from  $335  to  $800. 


STATE  AGENTS  For  tbe  UnriTalled 

ffeo.  Wood  &  Go's  Organs. 

Thtee  ORGANS  are  now  tailing  precedence  of  all  othera.    Call  and  see 
«nr  Parlor  and  Church  Organs. 

Hason  &  Hamlin  Organs^ 

FOB  SALE  AT  05  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT. 


THIS   MACHINE 

STANDS  WITHOUT  A  PEER 

FOB 

SIMPUGITT,  BURABIUTT, 

AND 

V.AJRIETY    OF    TV^OItK!- 

We  refer  all  our  readers  to  J.  W.  Barke  A  Co. 

GUILFORD   6l    HILL, 

84  Mulberry  St.,  Maoon,  Ga« 


Oct  71— 8m 
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ETIWAN  GUANOS 

SOLUBLE  MANURES, 


AND 


MANUFACTURED  AT  THE 


CHARLESTON,  S.   C, 

BY  THE 


The  Now  well-known  ETIWAN  GUANO  Is  manuftictured  from  the  Native  Bone  Phosphate  of 
Sonth  Carolina.  Ttaeae  Phosphates  in  their  natural  state  are  Insolnble,  and  require  to  be  ground  to 
powder,  and  made  Soluble  by  Sulphuric  Acid.  Tbis  Company  have  now  In  operation  the  larnreet  Sul- 
phuric Acid  Chambers  at  the  Souih,  and  are,  therefore,  able  to  manufacture  at  the  lowest  rates,  the 
nlj^hest  ffrade  of  Fertilizer;  It  being  clear  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  Soluble  Phosphate  which 
any  Fertilizer  contains,  the  less  the  quantity  required  per  acre.  In  order  to  make  the  Fertilizer  com- 
plete, Ammonia  and  Potash  in  sufficient  quantities  are  added.  With  tbe^e  views  the  Company  manu- 
acture  and  offer  for  sale 

Warranted  to  contain  trom  15  to  20  PER  CENT.  OF  DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 
and  from  2  to  2>$  per  cent,  of  AMMONIA,  with  a  sufficient  addition  of  PERUVIAN  GUANO  and 
POTASH,  to  adapt  it  to  all  crops.  Price  $63  per  ton,  cash;  on  time,  $70  per  ton,  and  Interest  7  per 
cent  per  annum. 

I>ISS01L.VEI>    BOTSTE. 

Of  hleh  grade,  suitable  for  Manufacturers  or  for  Planters,  being  in  itself  an  excellent  Fertilizer,  and 
specuulv  adapted  for  compost  As  large  quantities  of  Sulphuvic  Acid  are  used  to  dissolve  the  Phos- 
p&ate,  this  will  be  found  a  cheap  and  convenient  way  to  transport  that  material.  The  grade  furnished 
will  be  from  18  to  20  per  cent  Dissolved  Bone  Phosphate.  Price  $40  per  ton  cas»h.  On  time,  145,  with 
interest  at  7  per  cent  per  anntim.  Still  higher  grades  will  be  fumbhed  to  order  at  an  additional  price 
per  centage. 


x>x3.o  sx>xs^.*rs. 


specially  prepared  for  compostiufi:  with  cotton  seed  and  other  plantation  manures, 
cash;  on  time,  $40,  with  Interest  at  7  per  cent  per  annum. 

GUIOXJIVI)    BOT>fE, 

At  much  lower  rates,  consisting  simply  of  the  Native  Bone  Phosphates  ground  to  powder, 
per  ton  cash.    On  time,  $22,  and  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 


Price  $85  per  ton£ 


Price  $20 


WM.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 


Agentg,  Ko.  14,  idger'g  Wbarf, 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

N.  B. — The  percentage  of  Dissolved  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  Ammonia  in  all  the  Etlwans,  Ik 
ascertained  at  the  Works,  by  their  Chemist,  before  delivery.  Should  any  purchaser  be  dissatisfied,  he 
may  return  average  samples  of  any  purchase,  within  thirty  (80)  days  after  delivery,  and  they  will  b# 
analyzed  anew,  and  any  deficiency  in  the  percentage  guaranteed  will  be  made  good  to  him  by  the  Com- 
pany. Oct7i>am 
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B.  H.  WRICLEY, 

aENERAL  COIIISSION  MERCHANT 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 
And  f.»r  the  well-known  and  onivensally  approved 

TAYLOR  COTTON  CIN. 

Manufactured  by  Clemons.  Brown  &  Co.,  Colnm- 
ba^,  «a.,  of  all  sizes— 40,  45  and  60  aawB. 

Tbis  Gin  is  nnaurpa^sed  by  any  other  in  the 
combined  merits  of  speed,  light  draught  and 
good  sample. 

68  SECOND  STREET.  MACON»  GA. 

Next  to  DeLoache's  Carriage  Warehouse. 
OctTl-tf 

ESTABLISHED  IN  lS9fl. 

B.  G.  H0B6EINS  &  SOK, 

DEALERS  IN 

ills,  Pistols,  Fisting  Taclde 

AND 

SPORTING    GOODS. 

69  MULBERRT  STREET, 
Oct71-2m  Macon,  Georgia. 


THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  a  farmer  can  malte. 
oaves  from  4  to  6  profltn  between  his  wool  and 
Cloth.  Maizes  every  article  of  knit  goods  needed 
In  a  fumlly.  No  wide-awake  f^irmer  can  afford  to 
bu  witboat  one.  For  ciroulHrs  and  i^amples  ad- 
dress LAMB  KNITTING  MANUF»G  CO  ,  Chlco- 
pee  Fails,  Ma^s.  Oct71-8m 


JOHNM.  B4MUBL8. 


a    W.  8T01IBB 


SAMUELS  &  STONER, 

NURSERYMEN  and  FLORISTS, 

LOniSIAHA  BUBSEBIES, 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Our  stock  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  South, 
unusually  fine,  and  composed  of  all  the  best  of 
the  well  tested  varieties  of  Fruits  and  Fiowers. 
Pkiobs  vbrt  Low. 
^^  Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

OctTl  2m 


PZiOSPJBOXT70 

THKATLAHTACOBSTITDTIOH, 

DAILY  AND  WEEKLY. 

A    DEMOCRATIC    JOURNAL., 

Published   at  the  Capita]  of  GeoVgia^  uid  the 
Official  Paper  of  the  County  and  City. 


For  all  clashes,  Merchants,  Lawyers,  Farmers, 
Mechanics,  and  others.  The  Constitution  pos- 
se ases  superior  advantages  for  kIvId^  full  intor- 
u^otion  of  the  doings  of  the  State  Government. 
It  contains  full  rrports  of  Letrislalive  Proceed- 
ings, and  of  the  Supreme  CourU  the  Reporter  of 
the  Court  being  exclusively  engaged  by  The  Con- 
stitution. Full  reports  given  of  the  me«tini;a  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  Legislature 
will  soon  meet. 

ITS  CORRESPONDENCE  DEPARTMENT 

Is  a  speciality.  Its  corps  of  Special  Correspond- 
ents  in  the  United  Stales  and  Europe  is  laige, 
having  been  engaged  at  great  expense.  The  act- 
ings of  the  General  Government,  especially  of 
the  United  States  Con};res«>,  are  furnished  by 
a  Special  Wat»bington  Corresp  'ndent.  For  the 
beni  fit  of  Liidy  Readers,  the  c- lebrated  *  Jbnmb 
•lUNB^*  has  l>een  employed,  and  sends  monthly 
Fashion  Letters  from  New  Vork. 

The  Proprietors  also  announce  with  great  satis* 
faction,  that  they  have  made  arrangements  for 

Editorials  and  Ottal  ContriMions 

Upon  Politics,  Literature,  and  other  topics,  from 
leading  mi  ds  of  the  country. 

The  Constitution  is  known  pre-eminently  for 
its  uncreasiuK  expo^ure  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
Radical  Party  in  Georgia,  and  for  waging  sl<^p 
leM  war  upon  the  enemies  of  the  p**ople  and  the 
State,  rcsusing  and  utterly  repudiating  ofhcial 
patronage,  and  throwing  1  aelf  for  support  solely 
upon  the  people. 
W.  A.  HEMPHILL  and  £.  Y.  CLARKE,  Propria- 

tors. 
I   W    AVERY,  and  E.  Y.  CLARKE,  Political 

Editors 
W.  A  HEMPHILL  Business  Mansger. 

We  also  have  News  and  Local  Editors. 

XH  ra     '^  OISrSTIXXJTIO^T 

Is  the  Largest  Daily  now  published  In  Georgia. 
Itb  clrcolatlou  Is  large  a'd  Inceaslog  every  day. 
It  is 
A  SPLENDID  MEDIUM  FOR  ADVERTISERS. 

DAILY,  (Per  Annum,) $10  00 

»'       (Six  Months,) 5  0O 

*•       (Three  Months,) 2  50 

"       (One  Month.) 1  00 

WEEKLY,  (Per  Annum  ) 300 

THE   JOB    DEPARTMENT 

Of  The  Constitution  Is  prepared  to  fill  orders  fop 
Ci>cu1ar8.  Cards,  Bill-Heads,  Books,  Pamphlets, 
etc  ,  in  the  best  style.    Address, 

W.  A  HEMPHILL  A  CO., 
Oct71-tf  AUanta,  Ga. 
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n  over  SO*  PtmbIvibm  at 

i'  air:^  thru  ughout  the  South.  Send  for 
illustrated  Catalogue  with 
Price  Li5t,apd  certificates 
of  planters  who  use  them. 

SOLS  MAJnTTACTURBBn: 

BR1NLY«  MILES  k  HARDY| 

LOUUTILUC,  Kt. 


FRUIT   AND    ORNAMENTAL, 

For  AUTUMN  of  1871. 

We  iDYlte  the  attention  of  Planten  and  Dealers 
to  oar  iMT^e  and  complete  stock  of 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Fmit  Trees* 
Grape  Tines  and  Small  Fruit. 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 
Ifew  &  Rare  Fruit  &,  Ornamental  Trees. 
Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 

Descriptiye  and  IlluBtmted  priced  Catalogues 
Ksd  prepaid  on  receipt  of  Stamps,  as  followb: 

No  1— Fruits,  10c  No.  8 -Ornamental  Trees, 
10c.  No.  3  -Green-honse,  lOc  No.  4 — Wholesale, 
IBII.    No.  &— Bulbs,  FRflB.    Address, 


EdMighed  1810. 
8«pt7I-dm 


KLLWAHGSB  k  BASRT, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


SHARP  eL   FLOYD, 

8UC0KSSOB8  TO  GEO.  SHARP,  Jr., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Jewelers. 

We  keep  a  Itixe  and  varied  aasortment  of 
FINE    WA.TCHES, 

r>  I  A.  m:  o  IV  i>  s , 

JEWELRY  AND_SPECTiCLES. 

SOLID    SIL^R   WIRE, 

A  8PECIALITT. 

We  Manufacture  Tea  Sets,  Forlis,  Spoons,  Gob- 
lets, Onps,  Knives,  etc. 

MinilS  FOR  ATOLTURAL  FAIRS. 

We  arc  prepared  to  fill  any  order  for  Fairs  at 
ihort  notice;  also  to  give  any  information  in  re- 
gtrdto  Premivnu 

Cor  list  comprises  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronzs 
UiDALB,  Pitchers,  Goblets,  Spoons,  Forks,  etc. 

Onr  prices  are  as  low  as  the  sroods  can  be  par- 
eha«ed  or  mannfactnred  In  the  United  States. 

Orders  by  mall  or  in  person  will  receive  prompt 
iBd  carefal  attention. 

We  have  a  fall  corps  of  Watchmakers,  Jewelers 
sad  Engraven. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  carefullv  Repaired  and 
Wirrarted.  Masonic  Badges  and  Sunduy-Bchuol 
Badges  made  to  order.    All  work  guaranteed. 

Engraving  free  of  charge 

SHARP  k,  FLOYD. 

JiilyTlly 


OHIO  FALLS  WAGOiN  CO., 

Jeffersonyilloi  Indiana. 


feb7i  If 


Manufacturers  of 

FARM. 
FREIGHT 

AND 

Plantation* 
1  W  A  G  0  N  S 

AND 

Domp  Carts, 

Send  for  Oiroulara, 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

When  peopte  are  turning  their  attention  to  hum- 
ing  COAL  IN  COOKING  STOVES  and  nothing  is 
BO  desirable  to  a  neat  and  tidy  honse-kceper  as  a 
stove  that  with  EXCELLENT  BAKING  QUALI- 
TIES, in  the  CLEANEST.  MOST  DURABLE  and 
GENERALLY  CONVENIENT. 

As  evidence  that  onr 


TRADEMARK. 

FOR  OOAI.  AND  WOOD. 

are  what  is  required,  we  have  only  to  state  that 


23,859, 


have  been  sold  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  including  a  lanre  number  in  ALABAMA, 
GEORGIA  and  TENNESSEE. 

And  awarded  the  First  Premium, 

The  Large  Silver  MedaL 

at  the  Cincinnati  Exposition,  of  1870. 

"Wm.  Itesor  &  Co., 

mayTl-tf  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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THE  GREATEST  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  AGE. 


O.  W.  MASSErS 

PATENT 


FOR  the  past  forty  years  I  have  been  ene^a^ed  in  the  manafacture  of  Cotton  Gins,  and  have  set  to 
work  on  plantations,  and  have  se^n  la  operation  hundreds  of  Gins,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  pro- 
nouncing this  the  BEST  WOKKING  GIN  I  ever  saw.  It  runs  lii^ht— j^lus  fast  -  does  not  injure  the 
cotton  impossible  to  break  the  roll— no  use  for  self-feeders — and  no  trouble  to  feed.  The  committee 
at  the  late  Bibb  County  Agricultural  Fair,  being  so  well  satisfied  of  its  superiority  over  Anything  they 
ever  saw.  awarded  me  the  premium.  I  am  now  prepared  to  himl*h  any  one  in  want  of  a  Gin.  A 
sample  or  Excelsior  and  alj^o  of  the  Griswold  Gin  can  be  seen  at  Carhart  &  Curd's  Hardware  Store, 
Macun,  Ga.    Send  for  descriptive  list  O.  W.  MASSE Y,  Macon,  Ga. 

aRIs^^^oLD  ooTToisr  ainsr. 

I  will  continue  to  manufacture  the  celebrated  Grlewold  Cotton  Gin,  a  Gin  that  has  given  universal 
satif^ faction,  and  out  of  all  the  Gins  1  sold  the  past  two  years,  but  one  single  complaint,  and  not  one 
Gin  returned     Every  Gin  warranied.    A  sample  con  be  seen  at  Carhart  &  Curd's  Hardware  Store 

Sept71-4m  O.  W.  MAS8EY. 

WATT  &  KNIGHT, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AGRICULTURAL     IMPLEMENTS, 

AND  THE 


"f 

WHICH  IS  UNEQUALLED  IN  EVERY  ESSENTIAL,  OF  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY, 

FREEDOM  FROM  CHOKING,  EASE  TO  MAN  AND  TEAM,   THOROUGH 

Pulverization  op  the  Soil  and  Covebino  up  op  Weeds,  Grass,  etc. 

^grUtfer  to  our  CireuUxr  for  Further  PartiadarB  Sf^  "" 

ie/ioia::]Vw£oisriD,  ^j(l. 

Agents  for  the  CLIMAX  REAPER  AND  MOWER,  EXCELSIOR  REAPER  AND  MOWER,  the  beet 
Grain  Drill  and  tlie  best  Hay  Rake  and  Gleaner,  which  we  have  selected  as  the  bed. 

We  sell,  in  addition  to  the  Implements  of  our  own  make,  all  Ploughs  and  Plough  Castings,  and  all 
kinds  of  Farm  Machinery  used  in  this  country,  whether  made  in  this  city  or  elsewhere,  and  at  the 
lowest  prices  of  this  or  other  markets.  Will  also  supply  all  kinds  of  SEEDS  for  field  or  garden 
porpoAea.  Nov— tf 
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STEVENS'  POTTEEY 

Near  iM  illedgeville^  Ga., 

MAliXTFAOTUBES 

SBAI.PUSSE9,   NCBIB.GLAZEP, 

mm  DiiUN,  siwii 

AMD 

Smoke  and   Hol-AIr  Flue-Pipe- 

Chimney  Top«  and  Fire  Briek  famished  Id  any 
qa^ntity  and  of  the  beat  deacriptlon  at  150  per  lOoO 
Greenhouse  Tile  and  other  Wares,  Ac.,  &c. 

USJIKT  STSYKirs,  Proprietor. 

JnlyTltf 


Drain  Pipe 

PER  FOOT. 


Sin.  $  12 
Z         15 


I 

&  BKAN0HE8 
PER  FOOT. 


3  in.  $  30 
3         40 


20  4 


6 

8 
10 
12 


25 
30 
40 
60 
75 


15        1.35 
18        1.65 


6 
8 
10 
12 


50 
60 
70 
90 
1.30 
1.50 


15       2,75 
18       3.50 


Stench 

TRAPS,  BACH' 


2  in  $  75 

1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.50 


Tbe  above  for  Sale  br  JONES  k.  BAXTER,  Macon,  Oa. 


From  4  to  500  Horse  Power. 

INCLUDING 

Corliss  Engines,  Slide  Talre  Stationary  Engines 
PORTABLE  ENGINES,  &c. 


OF  ALL  KINDS, 

Circnlar  Sa^r  ]Mills,  Jicc. 

We  have  the  best,  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  and  Saw  Mills  to 
l)e  found  in  the  conntry.    We  have  over  3^000  Engines  in  operation^  and  they  are  oonsidertfd  by  experts, 
to  be  superior  to  any  in  the  market.    The  great  amount  of  Boiler  room,  fire  surface  aud  cylinder  area, 
vbieh  we  give  to  the  n^ted  horse  power  make  our  Eneines  the  most  powerful  and  cheapest  in  use. 
Oar  Saw  Mills  and  Engine  outfit  combined  is  complete  in  every  respect,  and  stands  unrivaled. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

WOOD  &  MANN  Steam  Engine  Co.,  Works:  Utica  N.  Y. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  «3  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  May71-tf 
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T.  C.  NISBET, 

IRON  WORKS, 

MA.CON,    OEORGHA., 


MANUFACTURES  OF 


Cin  and   Miii  Cearing,  Steam  Engines,  Saw  and  Crist  MiliSy 
Iron  Railing,  Castings  and  Machinery  in  Cenerai. 

The  Longest  Tried  and  Most  Approved  Horse-Foirer  for  OlDing  Cotton. 

IHFBOVEO  COTTON  AND  HAT  PRESS. 


AND 


miWEi 


FDLLT 


GUARANTEED. 


rr**v 


The  adyaotaire  claimed  for  this  pre^s  over  the  old  Wood  8creir  Press  is,  that  it  is  more  compact- 
may  he  framed  with  smaller  timbers,  raised  with  fewer  hands,  worked  with  less  power,  and  is  as  dura- 
ble as  iron. 

On  application  a  Circular  containing  Cnts  of  various  Icinds  of  Fresites  and  Prices,  and  all  the  Infor- 
mation that  can  be  communicated  on  the  subject,  with  a  list  of  several  hnndred  persons  who  have  the 
Press  in  use  in  Middle  and  Bouthem  Georgia  and  Florida,  will  be  furnished. 

SEND  FOR  OIRCXJLA.RS. 
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Life  Insurance  Co. 

OP  MEMPHIS,  TENN., 


Principal  Office,  Ko.  42  Madison  St.  Carolina  Building 


ASSETS,  February  1st,  1870,  -  -  -  $9d3,435  52 
AKNXTAL  INCOME,  over  -  .  •  -  -  $600,000  00 
ANNUAL  DIVIDEND,  June  1st,  1870;  Forty  per  Cent 


OFFICEItS  s 

Hon.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  President, 

H.  J.  WICKS^  Ist  Tice  President.       J.  T.  PETTIT,  2d  Vice  President. 
W.  F.  BOYL.E,  Secretary.  J.  H.  EDMONDSON,  GenH  Agent. 


SO^AJD  OF  IDIRBOTDRSi 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  M.  J.  WICKS.  J.  T.  PETTIT, 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  W.  L.  VANCE.  T.  W.  WHITE, 

WM.  R.  HUNT,  NAPOLEON  HILL,  W.  JOYNER, 

K  W.  SMITH,  B.  K.  PULLEN,  J.  C.  FIZER, 

N.  S,  BRUCE,  C.  B.  CHUliCH,  E.  W.  MUNFORD. 

The  New  Table  of  Rates,  prepared  expressly  for  this  Company  by  Professor  C.  F.  McCat,  which 
^nsnotees  a  cash  surrender  yaiue  to  every  policy  Js  computed  upon  a  Just  and  equitable  busts,  }(ivin^  to 
we  policy  holder  every  dollar  he  is  eutitlea  to.  This  surrender  value  will  be  paid  to  him  In  cash,  if 
tbe  istured  wishes  to  discontinue  further  payments,  or  he  can  borrow  said  value  at  six  per  cent  inter- 
est per  annum  to  pay  his  future  premiums.    1  his  system  must  commend  itself  to  all  stekiuff  insurance. 

If  the  Note  or  Loan  plan  is  preferred,  the  Company  will  arrant  a  loan  of  one-third  of  the  premium 
OB  the  same  lates,  to  be  indorsed  upon  the  policy  (no  note  bein^  talcen)  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest, 
ptjable  in  advance. 

All  Foliciee  non-forfeitable  for  their  equitable  value. 

NO  RESTRICTION  ON  TRAVEL  OB  RESIDENCE  in  the  United  Stotes,  British  North  Arnica, 
or  Europe. 

A  Dividend  of  forty  per  cent  was  declared  on  the  1st  of  June,  1870,  payable  in  cash  to  those  who 
pftid  their  premluma  in  cash,  and  credited  on  the  note  of  those  who  paid  their  premiums  by  part  note 

WILLIAM  M.  BROWKE,   General  Agent, 
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COOKING  STOVES!  GOOEING  STOVES! 


NOTICE  TO  PLANTERS. 

B.  A.    WISE    &  CO., 

Are  dlspoBlDg  of  their  lar^e  stnck  of  COOKING  STOVES  of  the  BEST  PATTERNS  on  favorable 
terms  for  Cash,  or  on  Credit  until  Fall,  for  approved  acoeptancea  with  seven  per  cent  interest 

ORDEHS   SOLIOITEI3. 


Jnly71-tf 


A.    WISE    &   CO., 

CHERRY  STREET,  MACON,  GA. 


HARDEMAN    &    8PARK8, 

AUD 

COMMISSION      MERCHANTS, 

MACON,   GEORGIA. 

TENDER  their  services  to  the  Planters  of  Mid- 
dle and  Smth  western  Geoi^  for  the  SALE 
AND  STORAGE  OF  COTTON. 
JnlyTl-tf 

OOOIC    BOOSTS 

FOR  BALS  BT 

J.  -W.  BXJJEtlCE  &  CO., 

MACON,  GEORGIA. 

Sonthem  Cookery,  by  Mrs.  VcrstiU 1  00 

What  Shall  we  Eat 1  00 

Mrs.  Putnam's  Receipt  Book 1  fiO 

Keytothe  kitchen 25 

Home  Cookery 60 

Mrs.  Hill's  New  Cook  Book 1  00 

American  Home  Cook  Bonk 60 

Mrs.  Edgeworth's  Sonth-Gardener^s  Receipt 

Book 1  fiO 

American  Cookery,  by  Crowan 60 

vitamer's  Modem  Cook^-ry 60 

Hydropathic  Cook  Book 1  25 

American  Practical  Cookery 1  60 

START  A  NUBSERY_fe^L^^ 

tion.  Price  35c.  Price  List  of  Trees,  Plants, 
Seedling.  Root-Gmfts,  Ac.  free.  HEIKES'  NUR- 
SERIES, Dayton,  O.   (EsUblished  1822.)    Oct-2m 


APPLE8EEDLINGS 

In  lary^e  qnantities  at  the  lowest  rates.    See  Price 
List  No.  2.  W.  F.  HBIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Oct7L-2m 

RIFLES.  SHOT-GUNS,  RETOLTERg, 
Gnu  Material.  Write  f.r  Price  List,  to 
GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS,  Pitt^buryb, 
Pa.  Army  Gans,  Revolvers,  Ac  ,  bonffht  or  traded 
for.    AgenU  Wanted,  Sept71-6m 


VALUABLE  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

FOR  SALE  BT 

J.  -W.  BUJaiCE  &  CO., 

MACON,  GEORGIA. 

Ndtaral  History  —  Illnstrated  By  J,  B. 
Wood;  864  p-^fces;  Royal  Octavo;  6  vols. 
Vol.  1— Man  (Araerici,  Asia,  etc.)  Vol. 
2— Man  r  Africa).  Vol  »— Birds.  Vol  4— 
Mammalia.  Vol  5~Reptilejt,  Fishes,  In- 
sects. These  volumes  are  elegantly  print- 
ed, and  contain  thousands  of  beautiful 
wood  cneravlngs.    Price  for  the  set.*'...    85  00 

Waveily  Novels,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  Com- 

Slete.    26  vols;  half  calf;  Edinbunc  Edi- 
on :  Profusely  lUostraicd  with  Steel  Eu- 

icravlngs $100  00 

Waverly  Novels— Walter  Scott;  48  vols  half 

calf;  Illut^trat'd ;  Edfnbuig  Edition....  125  00 
Library  of  Wonders--20  vols,  with  cases...  80  00 

Burob'  Complete  Works,  Royal  Octavo 4  00 

Cowper*B  Workt*— Royal  Octavo 4  00 

Hemans*  Poetical  Works— Royal  Octavo...    4  00 
Montgomery's  Poetical  Works—Royal  Oc- 
tavo     4  00 

MlltonV  Poetical  Works— Royal  Octavo. ...    4  00 

Scott's  Poetical  Works—Royal  OcUvo 4  00 

Shakespeare 4  00 

Concordance  to  Shakespeare,  by  Mrs.  Cow- 
den  Clarke 15  00 

Travels  in  the  Air,  by  J.-  Glaser 10  00 

Dicken*s  Complete  Works— Globe  EdiUon 

—14  vols 22  00 

Dicken's  Works  Complete— Revised  Edition 

Illustrated— 28  vols 56  00 


LAMAR  COBB.    ALBX.  8.  BRWIK.    HOWBLL  COBB. 

COBB,  ERWIN  &  COBB, 

ATHENS,  GA. 

Will  pTBotiQe  in  the  United  Stotes  and  State 
Courts.    Special  attention  to  cases  in  bankruptoj. 


HEIKES'    NURSERIES. 

A  fall  stock  for  the  Fall  of  187t    Address  for 
P  ice  Lists,  vIb:  No.  1,  D-scriptive;  No.  2,  Whole- 
sale; No.  3.  Daler's  WhoKsale;  No.  4.  Rrtall. 
(Established  1842.)  W.  F.  HEIKES, 

*  Ocl7l-2tu  Da>  ton,  Ohio. 
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PLANTERS,  ATTENTION! 


J.  W.  BUEKB  &  CO., 


NO.  60  SECOND  STREET, 


KEBP  ON  HAND  ALWATS  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 


AND  ALL  OTHER  THINGS  IN  THBIR  LINE. 

Spcdil  attention  paid  to  tbe  folloirUut  orders  from  the  country  for 

SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

WRITING  PAPER, 

PENCILS,  STEEL  PENS,  Etc.,  Bto. 

ABy  woi^  on  Agriculture  ptiblishad  in  America  or  Xorope  ordered  at  short  notice. 
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AGBIGULTTTRAL  BOOKS 

FOE  8ALB  BT 

J.  W.  BURKE  &  CO., 

MACON,  GEORGIA. 

Any  Book  in  the  followine  list  sent  by  mail, 
postage  pre-paid)  on  receipt  of  tb«  price  annexed : 

The  Grape  Cultarlst,  by  KuUer $1  50 

How  Ciops  Feed^Jobnson 2  00 

How  Crops  Grow— Johnson 3  00 

Grain  Tables— Elwood 1  50 

Cottage  Garden  of  Ameiica 1  UO 

Bander  s  Domestic  Poultry 75 

Practical  Floriculture 1  50 

Grapevine 1  00 

Small  FiuitCulturlst 1  75 

Book  of  Evergreens 2  00 

Bnral  Studies 1  75 

AfEricultuml  Chemical  Analysis 2  00 

New  Boolt  of  Flowers 1  75 

New  American  Farm  Book 2  50 

C  'tton  PlanterV  Manual  Farmer 1  50 

bouthem  Farmer— Holmes 1  60 

Farm  Implements  and  Machinery 1  50 

Toong  Farm«  r's  Manual— 2  vols 5  00 

Parsons  on  the  Robe 1  50 

Farm  Drainage X  50 

Hedges  aud  Evergreens 1  50 

Downing's  Fruit  aitd  Fruit  Trees  of  America 

— Illustrated,  1095  pa^ed 7  50 

Modern  Farming 1  50 

Field»8Pe..r  Coliure 1  25 

Charitun's  Grape  Grower's  Guide 75 

American  Cattle  (Allen) 2  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor 150 

Gentleman's  Stable  Guide 1  50 

Pi  actical  Poultry  Keeper 2  00 

Bee  Keeping  (Qninby) 1  50 

Ci'ttle  and  Their  Dlsetfses,  by  Jenning 1  50 

Clater's  and  T(»uatt's  Cattle  Doctor 1  00 

Domestic  A nlmahi  (Allen) 100 

Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1  00 

Diseases  ot  Sheep  (Ciok) 1  25 

Harris  on  the  Pig 1  50 

TheUorse,  the  Stable  und  the  Field 2  50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming 2  50 

Breed's  Management  of  Sheep  (You  .tt) 1  50 

farmers  and  Mechanics  Manual 8  50 

OardeniiJg  for  the  South,  by  White 2  OJ 

Family  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

GardCLlng  for  Profit 1  50 

Camp  onXaodacape  Gardening 2  00 

American  Gardener's  Assistant 2  50 

Dogs— their    Origin  and    Maoagimeiity   by 

Richardson 65 

American  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

fiulphur  Cure  for  Vine  Disease  and  Diseases 

of  Apple  and  Fruit  Trees 60 

Rose  Cultur  st,  Squashes,  How  to  Grow— 

each 60 

HATKB  Ol^  ADVBRTISING. 

One  full  page,  first  insertion, $25  00 

each  subsequent  insertion. . . .  20  00 

half  year 100  00 

one   year 200  00 


lmoJ2mo.  8mo.|4mo.  5mo.!6mo.  9mo.|l2mo 


col 


15  0028  0036  00*45  00 
13  00  22  0080  00,37  00 
12  00,20  00  27  00  38  00 
10  0017  00  28  00.28  00 
7  0012  0016  00!20  00 

5  oo;io  00 14  oo:i8  oo 


53  0060  0080  00100  00 


43  0048  00 
38  00,42  00 
32  0085  00 
24  0038  00 
22  00i25  00 


64  00 
66  00 
47  00 
40  00 
38  00 


80  00 
74  00 
62  00 
54  00 
45  00 


Less  than  j^  column,  20  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. 


Railroad  Scliediile. 


Central  Railroad  Passenger  Trains, 

Leave  Macon ^ 7  00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Savannah .» « 5  25  P.  M. 

Leave  Savannah 7  15  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Maoon 4  51  P.  M. 

Connects  at  Mtllen  with  train  that  leaves 

Augusta  at ...». 8  45  A.  M. 

Night  Passenger  Trains, 

Leave  Macon 6  20  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Savannah 5  30  A.  M. 

Leave  Savannah. 7  00  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon 6  05  A.  M. 

Connects  at  Millen  with  train  that  leaves 

Augusta  at « „ „ 8  15  P.  M. 

Macon  S:  Western  Railroad  Passenger  Trains* 

Leave  Macon .^ ...............  7  55  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon « 1  40  P.  M. 

Leave  Atlanta „ 7  56  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  AtlanU 2  00  P.  M. 

Night  Freight  and  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon.. « „ 6  05  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Maoon «« 8  33  P.  M. 

Leave  AtlanU 2  55  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Atlanta. « 10  25  P.  M. 

Southtoestem  Railroad  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon „ « Ji  00  A.M. 

Arrive  at  Eufania « 4  58  P.  M. 

Leave  Eufaula. „...« J  46  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macnn^ 4  35  P.  M. 

Eufaula  Night  and  Accommodation  Trains. 

Leave  Macon « «..  8  50  P.  M, 

Arrive  at  Eufaula 10  00  A.  M. 

Leave  Eufaula « 5  10  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon 6  00  A.  M. 

Columbus  Passenger  Trains, 

Leave  Macon 5  25  A.  M 

Arrive  at  Columbus 11  00  A.  M. 

Leave  Columbus 12  45  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon 6  05  P.  M. 

Columbus  Night  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon 8  15  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Columbus 4  45  A.  M. 

Leave  Columbus 8  05  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon » 4  10  A.  M. 

Macon  &  Augusta  Railroad. 
On  and  after  Monday.  January  23,  trains  will  ran 
daily  on  this  Road  as  follows,  Sundays  excepted: 

Leave  Macon „.  6  SO  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Aumista » 1  45  P,  M. 

Leave  AueusU .'. 12  00  M. 

Arrive  at  Maoon 7  10  P.  M. 

Macon  &  Brunsvoick  Passenger  Trains, 

Leave  Macon ......9  10  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Brunswiolc ..9  35  P.  M. 

Leave  Brunswick 4  45  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon ..6  10  P.  M. 

Trains  to  Hawkinsville. 

Leave  Macon ..„ 3  00  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Hawkinsville 6  30  P.  M. 

Leave  Hawkinsville 7  00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon 10  30  A.  M. 

This  train  runs  daily,  Sundays  excepted. 

Georgia  Railroad  Day  Train. 

Leave  Atlanta 7  10  A.  M, 

Arrive  at  Augusta 5  40  P.  M. 

Leave  Augusta — 8  00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  AtlanU ........6  20  P.  M. 

Night  Train, 

Leave  AUanta ^ 5  15  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Augusta » 3  45  A.M. 

Leave  Augusta ^...^ 8  15  P.  M, 

Arrive  at  AUanta. 6  40  A.  M. 

Western  &  Atlantic  R.  R,  Night  PassW  Train, 

Leaves  AtlanU 10  30  P.  M, 

Arrives  at  ChatUnooga „ 616  A.  M. 

Leaves  Chattanooga „ 5  20P.  M. 

Arrives  at  Atlanta 1  42  A.  M. 

Day  Passenger  Train, 

Leaves  AtlanU 8  15  A.  M. 

Arrives  at  Chattanooga 4  25  P.  M. 

Leaves  Chattanooga 5  30  A.  M. 

ArriTes.at  AtUnU — ,. 2  20  P.  M 
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Snisested  Form  of  Constitiitioii  for 
a  Neif  li1>orliOod  Cluli. 

The  name  of  this  association  phall  be  the 

chibof connty.    Its  object  shall  be  the  pro- 

moUon  and  difiasion  of  agricultural  knowledge 
imoof  Its  membera. 

The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  a  Ylce-Preal- 
denl  and  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  coDsUtutloD  may  be  chanf^  and  by-laws 
made  and  altered  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
nembera  of  the  club  This  club  will  co-operate 
Titb  other  clubs  in  the  county  or  in  any  conven- 
ient  district  of  the  State,  on  such  terms  as  may  l>e 
t^reed  upon;  and  will  be  auxiliary  to  the  State 
i^raitural  Society,  and  be  represented  In  its 
BreyngB. 

We,  the  underelffned,  by  subscribinft  this  con- 
itttotiOD  pledge  ourselves  to  abide  by  the  same 
md  the  by-laws  paased  in  pursuance  thereof,  and 
ve  will  eudeavor,  in  rood  faith,  laying  conflicting 
buioeas  a^ide,  to  arrange  for  a  regular  attendance 
00  the  meetings,  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  du 
tiei  of  iospection  and  observation  imposed  on  us, 
•0  long  as  we  remain  members  of  this  club. 

(Signed  by  the  membera.) 

BY-LAWS. 

L  Meetings:  2.  Duties  of  Officers;  a  Duties  of 
Members;  4.  Inspections :  5.  Conducting  Ezperi- 
meots;  6.  Absences  ;  7.  Non-performances  of  Du- 
ties; 8  Vacancies;  9  Relation  to  other  Societies; 
in  Order  of  proceeding. 

MKfiTINQ. 

The  regular  meeting  shall  be  held  monthly  on 

the  fums  of  the  several  members,  on  the Sat- 

torday  of  each  month,  at  10  ▲.  M.  Daring  seasons 
of  anaaaal  interest  they  may  be  held  more  fre- 
qaeoUy  by  appointment,  and  special  meetings  may 
be  called  by  the  President 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  those  usually 
performed.  The  Secretary  shall  label  and  file  re- 
porks  of  committees  and  communicate  them  or 
copies  of  them  to  other  associated  bodies  or  pub- 
lish them  when  so  instructed.  He  may  by  in- 
itmetion  subscribe  for  any  agricultural  paf)er  de- 
lired,  and  shall  be  the  medium  of  communication 
with  other  dubs  and  associations.  He  shall  note 
«11  ippolotmenta  to  the  discharge  of  any  duty  by 
uy  member,  and  at  the  proper  meeting  call  for 
veporlB  of  the  action  of  such  members. 

DUTIES  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  members  of  the  club  shall  conduct  such  ez- 
pcrtments  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  as- 
ilxned  to  them  respectively  in  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfiare.  They  shall  regularly  attend 
tbe  meetings  and  conform  to  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  club.  Each  member  shall  pay  $1 
p^  annum  towards  a  fund  for  general  purposes. 

Sach  member  will  ascertain  the  number  of  acres 
be  has  in  each  crop,  and  the  yield  of  the  same,  and 
adea?or  to  keep  such  account  of  production  and 
txpenses  as  will  serve  for  comparison  with  the 
ts^mates  made  by  the  inspecting  committee,  as 
veil  as  for  his  own  more  definite  information. 

INSPECTIONS. 

Tbs  club,  as  a  wliole  or  by  committee,  shall  In* 
n>ect  the  farm  on  wtiich  they  meet|  and  subject 
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its  condition  and  management  to  candid  critlcif>m, 
approving  or  otyecting  to  particolar  points  as  they 
deem  proper.  Eiich  member  shall  moke  a  separate 
and  iudependent  estimate  of  the  probable  yield 
per  acre  of  each  crop,  and  these  estimates  shall  be 
filed  for  reference  and  compared  with  actual  re- 
sults. During  the  main  crop  montlis,  a  visiting 
committee  (or  several  such  as  the  case  may  b^ 
»hall  be  appointed,  so  that  the  farm  of  each  mem- 
ber may  be  inspected  and  reports  made  to  the 
club.  It  is  desirable  and  important  that  this  worlc 
of  inspection  should  be  well  done,  as  it  Informs 
b«»th  the  farmer  and  the  Inspector.  In  the  months 
of  April,  May,  June  and  August  each  farm  will  be 
inspected. 

CONDUCTING  EXPERIMENTS. 

Each  member  of  the  club  shall  conduct  some 
experiment  or  make  some  observation  or  take 
charge  of  some  depsrtment,  with  a  view  to  Inres- 
tigate  and  report  on  the  same.  A  committee  to 
assign  the  particular  duty  of  each  member  shall  be 
appointed  at  the  first  or  second  meeting  of  the 
club  after  Its  organization,  and  annually,  at  the 
August  meeting,  in  time  for  fall  crops  and  obser- 
vations, such  a  committee  shall  be  appointed,  and 
it  shall  be  its  duty  to  luform  each  member  specifi- 
cally of  the  part  assigned  him. 

The  members  will  co-operate  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  any  subject  proposed  to  them  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society. 

ABSENCES. 

For  Absence,  without  excuse,  a  fine  shall  be  im- 
poeed  of  11.  Three  successive  absences,  without 
excuse,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  resignation,  and  the 
vacancy  filled  by  election. 

NONPERFORMANCE  OF  DUTIES. 

A  fine  of  $3  shall  be  imposed  for  the  non-per- 
formance of  committee,  inspection  or  other  duty. 

VACANCIES. 

A  unanhnous  vote,  by  ballot,  without  nomina- 
tion shall  be  required  to  fill  a  vacancy,  the  voting 
to  be  repeated,  after  a  friendly  Interchange  of 
views,  till  a  unanimous  choice  has  been  effected « 

RELATIONS  TO  OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

This  club  will  co-operate  in  tlie  obJ«*cts  of  its 
organiaation  with  other  clubs  In  the  county  with 
the  County  Societies,  if  one  is  found,  and  with 
other  associations,  as  far  as  may  be  convenient, 
and  will  be  auxiliary  to  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  County  Society  of  which  it  forms  a  park 

ORDER  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Secretary  will  note  absences,  and  will  have 
the  minutes  accessible.  If  called  for.  The  general 
order  shall  be  :  1.  Estimates;  3.  Reports;  8.  Un- 
finished business.  Under  this  head,  the  manage- 
ment appropriate  to  the  season,  shall  be  in  order, 
vis :  the  work  on  hand  or  near  at  hand,  and  a  re- 
view of  that  just  past;  4  New  Business;  5  Mat- 
ter introduced  by  the  Secretary,  by  reference  to 
former  proceedings,  and  the  proceedings  of  other 
societies ;  6.  Excuses ;  7.  Mattera  connected  with 
organizaUon,  if  proposed,  shall  be  the  last  in  or- 
der. Discussions  shall  be  colloquial  and  informal, 
the  members  not  being  required  to  rise. 

July71-6m 
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EVERT  SOUTHERN  MAN  OUGHT  TO  INSURE  HIS  LIFE  IN  A 

GOOD  SOOTHERN  COMPANY. 


"w^iaiir? 


Firet  Id  Case  of  His  Death,  be  will  Leave  His  Family  in  Comfortable  Gircamstaocee,  Beyond  the 
Beach  of  Want  or  the  Contlng^encles  of  His  Basinest}. 

Second.  The  Money  he  Pays  for  Premiums  is  all  Invested  at  Home,  Instead  of  Being  Sent  to  the 
Korth  to  Enrich  Stodcholders. 


THE   COTTOlSr   STJ^TBS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

A-nthorized    Capital, S2,OOO,O00 

Guaranteed   Capital, ^     500,000 

0 

A88ET8  8300,000,  AND  RAPIDLY  INCREA8INC  I 
Deposited  with  the  State  of  Georgia,-   •-.--•  8100,000 
Deposited  with  the  8tate  of  8outh  Carolina,   -   -   -   -      60,000 
For  Security  of  Policy  Holders. 

THESB  Deposits  are  not  taken  from  the  Premium  Assets,  as  many  Companies  have  done,  bat  were 
obtained  by  an  assessment  of  80  per  cent,  upon  the  fcnaranteed  capiUil  of  the  Stoclkholden. 
These  amoonts  are  deposited  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  ^e  Company;  do  not  enter  into  its  bosi- 
ness,  and  cannot  be  taken  np  antll  every  policy  issued  by  the  Company  is  paid  up  or  cancelled.  This 
affords  security  superior  to  all  other  Companies. 

(o) 

officehsj 

^WSL  B.  JOHNSTON,        -       •  President. 

^WM.  S.  HOLT,       -  .                       .-,...         Vice  President. 

•  GEORGE  S.  OBBAR,       ....  Secretabt. 

•  C.  F.  McCAY, AcTUABT. 

JOHN  W.  BURBHS, General  Aoeot. 

J.  MERCER  GREEN,  •               .......         Medical  Examikeb. 

W.  J.  MAGILL|       •  •               .       •       •       Sufbrintendbnt  of  Ageitcies. 
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i3xmacToiiss 


WILLIAM  B.  JOHNSTON,  Esq.,  Macon, 
JOBN  J.  GRESHAM,  Esq.,  Macon. 
HEKRr  L.  JBWETT,  Merchant,  Macon. 
VIRGIL  POWERS,  Qtun  Snp't  S.  W.  R.  R. 
GEO.  8.  OBEAR,  Secretary,  Macon,  Ga. 
R.  W.  CUBBEDGE,  Banker,  Macon,  Ga. 
J  W.  BURKE,  Bookseller,  etc.,  Macon,  Ga. 
JOHN  3  BAXTER,  Merchant,  Macon,  Ga. 
WV.  H.  noas.  Esq  ,  Merchant,  Macon,  Ga. 
6KN.  W.  S.  HOLT,  PresHS.  W.  R.  R.,  Macon. 
PETEK  SOLOMON,  Esq..  Macon,  Ga. 
U  A  NUTTING,  Prca't  City  Banking  Co.,  Macon. 
A  L.  MAXWELL,  Esq.,  Macon,  Ga. 
DAVID  FLAN0£BS«  Merchant,  Maeon,  Ga. 


JOHN  T.  BOITEUILLET,  S.  W.  R.  R. 

E.  J.  JOHNSTON,  Jeweler,  Macon,  Ga. 

L.  N.  WHITTLE.  Attorney  at  Law,  Macon,  Ga. 

GEN.  A.  R.  LAWTON,  AttV  at  Law,  Savannah  Ga. 

ANDREW  LOW,  Mercha  t^  Savannah,  Ga. 

JOHN  P.  KING,  Prea't  Ga.  R.  R.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

JOSIAH  SIBLEY,  Merchant,  AugusU,  Ga. 

RICHARD  PETERS,  Esq.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

V.  R.  TOMMEY,  Merchant,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

L.  G.  BOWERS,  Esq.,  Colnmbus,  Ga. 

H.  P.  HAMMET,  Pres't  Greenville  R.  R.,  S.  C. 

T.  J.  SMITH,  Esq ,  Monticello,  Ga. 

COLu  WM.  JOHNSTON,  Preset  C.  A  C.  R.  R. 

OOL.  0.  G.  MEMMINQER,  Charlealon,  8.  a 


WHO    SHOULD    INSURE. 

ALL  CLASSES.  The  rich,  becanse  they  can  easily  afford  it,  and  reverses  may  come,  or  they  may 
bive  U^e  estates,  bat  no  readv  money  to  clear  off  encnmbrances ;  and  the  result  of  mal-adminlstratlon 
Bar  leave  bat  little  to  the  family. 

TflE  POOR  MAN,  becanse  he  may  never  accnmnlate,  and  because  immorality  and  crime  are  close 
companions  of  IfDorance  and  poverty. 

OUR  PEOPL^  eBpeclally,  should  Insnre.  The  war  has  impaired  the  fortunes  of  all,  and  many  have 
been  left  i>ennile8s.  Before  the  war  we  did  not  so  mnch  need  it.  The  institution  of  slavery  made  us 
Uepeodent  of  tiiis  provision.  If  a  roan  commenced  life  with  a  few  slaves,  he  conld  reasonably  expect 
thtt  in  a  very  few  years  their  natural  increase  would  make  his  family  independent. 

Bat  this  has  been  swept  from  us.  It  has  been  truttifuUy  said,  that  but  few  men,  after  theai;e  of  forty, 
btve  laid  the  foundation  of  fortunes.  How  many  there  are  who,  at  that  age,  and  beyond,  have  had  to 
befrto  life  anew. 

There  i»  no  other  investment  which  can  be  made  by  small  installments ;  and  the  very  first  payment 
ntde  secures  the  policy  as  much  as  the  last. 

FARMERS  especially  should  insnre,  because,  it  iMie  surest  way  of  providinf!^  for  a  family.  If  wealthy, 
tbey  can  easily  afford  to  carry  a  policy,  which  in  the  event  of  death  would  be  worth  more  in  ready 
oooey  than  a  farm.  If  their  property  is  encumbered  a  Life  Policy  is  peculiarly  desirable;  for  how 
ofteo  to  a  form  loot  to  heirs,  or  its  value  impaired  by  an  encumbrance  which  has  not  been  removed  be- 
fore the  death  of  Uie  owner?  How  easily,  too,  in  planting,  an  acre  or  two  can  be  cultivated  without 
txtn  expense,  and  the  proceeds  set  aside  for  the  premium  on  a  Life  Policy. 


POPULAR  ERRORS  IN  SELECTING  A  COMPANY. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  the  older  a  company  Is,  and  the  larger  Its  capital,  the  safer  it  must  neces- 
airily  be.  This  is  an  error ;  as  the  assets  of  a  company  increase  so  do  its  lUbilitles.  The  true  test  of 
itiBolvfncy  is  the  proportion  of  assets  to  liabilities.  Many  younger  companies  are  relatively  strouKcr 
ttao  those  of  greater  age  and  larger  growth.  And  in  young  companies  the  lives  being  freshly  selected, 
tbere  to  manifestly  less  mortality. 

THE  ?OLLO\inNG   COMPRISES   SOME   OF   THE   UNANSWERABLE   ARGUMENTS,   WHY 
EVERY  PLANTER  SHOULD  IMMEDIATELY  APPLY  FOR  A  POLICY  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE : 

L    The  chaozes  and  fluctuations  taking  place  and  liable  to  occur  in  commercial  affairs. 

1   The  unreliability  of  labor. 

S.   The  uncertainty  of  crops  and  prices. 

i.   The  absence  of  requisite  capital  to  meet  the  losses  and  disappointments  which  may  occur. 

6i   The  certainty  of  Distress  which  in  most  cases  must  follow  the  loss  of  the  head  of  the  family  by 
death.  

«.    The  certainty  of  provision  for  these  contingencies,  which  a  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICY 
afrords  to  every  family,  in  a  good  company. 

THE  COTTON  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  is  a  good  company,  therefore  a  policy  in 
the  Cotton  States  Life  Insurance  Company  is  a  provision  which  wiU  guard  your  loved  ones  from  want 
«  pecuniary  distress  In  the  ovent  of  your  misfortune  or  your  death. 

IBE  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESS  OF  THIS  COMPANY  IS  THE  BEST  RECOMMENDATION 
IT  CAN  OFFER,  HAVING  ISSUED  OVER 

S5IOO    F01L.IOIES. 

Upon  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  South  Carolina  and  Florida. 

It  itsnes  policies  upon  all  the  most  popular  plans  of  Insurance,  gives  its  policy  holders  every  advan 
tore  they  can  get  in  any  company  North  or  South. 

It  to  now  successfully  at  work  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Kentucky, 

^••d  Asents  Wanted  in  ETery  City,  Town,  Tillage  in  the  United  States. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 


Kw^n-tf 


CEO.  8.  OBEARy  Secretary* 
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STERLING'S 

SCHOOI»  BOOKS! 

TO  BE  PRINTED  HEREAFTER  IN  MAGOE,  GEORGIA. 


WE  TAKE  GREAT  PLEASURE  IN  CALLING  ATTENTION  TO  PROF.  STERLING'S  COM- 
plete  Series  of 

Southern    Sohool    Books, 

Of  which  we  are  dow  the  Publishers  and  Joint  Proprietors.    We  will  send  single  copies  to  any  part 
of  the  country  at  prices  annexed : 

L  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  PICTORIAL  PRIMER  )  In  paper  covers.    Per  dozen $    90 

fInl)oard       "         ♦•       ♦*    1.W 

IL  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  profasely  lUustiiited  with  new  and  hand- 
some wood-cots,  and  adapted  as  well  for  a  Gift  as  a  School  Book,  with  eleipint  illuminated 

cover;  19 mo.  pp.  60.    Per  dozen 2w40 

m.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  300K.    Per  dozen LOO 

IV.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIRST  READER S» 

V.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  SECOND  READER 60 

VL  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  THIRD  READER 60 

VIL  STERUNG'S  SOUTHERN  FOURTH  READER 90 

VUL  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIFTH  READER 1.00 

IX.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ORATOR LtO 

X.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPELLER,  in  Press. 

STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  COPY  BOOKS-9  Numbers.    Per  Doz.  f  1.50. 

COMPRISING 

PRIlfARY  BOOKS.— No.  1.  Exercises  on  short  letters. 

**    2.        **        on  short  and  long  letters  comhined. 
**    3.  Short  words  commencing;  with  capitals. 
ADVANCED  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS.-N0.  4.  Words  commencinff  with  capitals. 

**    5.  Sentences  alphabeucally  arranged. 
**   6.  Boys,  conmiercial  hand.    Notes,  receipts,  ohecka,  drafts, 
etc. 
ADVANCED  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS.— No.  7.  Words  commencing  with  capitals. 

^    8.  Sentences  alphabetlcallj  arranged. 
**    9.  Ladies  epistolary  hand.    Notes  of  inyltation,  acceptances, 
regrets,  etc 

Booksellers  and  Teachers  will  be  supplied  st  special  rates  for  sny  of  the  above  books.    Where  teach« 
ers  will  introduce  elegant  doofcs,  we  wiU  sell  first  lot  for  introduction  at  halt  the  above  rates. 
We  urge  all  Southern  Teachers  to  introduce  these  books  where  they  can  do  so. 
Address 

J  W.  BURKE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Macon,  Ca. 
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A  FIRST  OLA.SS  NEA^SPJ^PER 


THE  MACON  DAILY 


ILEGRAPH  &  MESSENGER, 


THE 


8EHI-WEEKLT  TELEGBAPH  &  MESSENOER. 


THE  GE0E6IA  WEEELT  TELEGBAPH 


AND 


JOTJRISrj^L  A.ND  MESSENGER. 

PUBUSHED  AT  MACON,  GEORGIA 

BY 

CLISBY,    JONES    ^    REESE. 

Contain  all  the  Latest  News,  General,  Commercial  and  State, 
by  Telegraph  and  Mall. 


D^TLT  nLBGRAPH  AND  MEaSENOKR  AND  FARM  AND  HOME $11  00 

BIMI-WBEKLT  TELEGRAPH  AND  MESSENGER  AND  FARM  AND  HOME 5  00 

WEEKLY  TSLEGRAPH  AND  MESSENGER  AND  FARM  AND  HOME 4  00 

Aprim4f 
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FOR    BUSINESS    MEN. 

WE  have  jast  received  a  large  supply  of  haadsome  Goods  for  the  COUNTINO  HOUSE,  such  as 
Plain  and  Fancy  Inkitands,  Paper  Welglita, 
Calendars,  Post  Office  Boxes* 
All  kinds  of  TIN  GOODS  for  Counting  Rooms. 

Letter  Presses^  Sponge  Cups,  etc.,  etc. 


A  new  and  handsome  supply. 

Wo  bsTe  a  New  Pen,  Gntta  Percha,  with  Gold  Pen  Pohit.  A  splendid  article.  Our  stock  of  Blank 
Books,  Paper,  Envelopes,  etc,  is  heavy.    Give  us  a  call. 

J.    W.    BUR1LE    &.    CO. 


FOR    THE   LADIES. 

TXT£  have  just  received  and  offer  a  handsome  assortment  of 

Ladies'  Work  Boxes,  Perfumery  Boxes,  Writins  Desks, 

FancF  Toilet  Boxes,  Satcbels,  Reticules,  Portemonnaies, 

Pocketbooks,  etc.    Fine  Frenck  Note  Paper,  with  Envelopes  to  match. 

Yisiting  Ca'rds,  plain  or  printed  to  order. 

Initial  Note  Paper  and  EuTclopes,  plain,  tinted  and  Frenclu 

Indeed,  there  is  no  place  in  Macon  that  his  so  many  attractions  for  the  ladies  is  No.  00  SECOND 
BTB££T.    Come  and  see. 

J.    W.    BURKE    &.    CO. 


FOR    THE    LITTLE    FOLKS. 

XTTE  have  concluded  to  keep  on  hand  for  the  amusement  of  the  **  RISING  GENERATION,'*  a  few 
Y  f    FIRST-CLASS  TOYS,  etc    We  have  now  on  hand 

A  ttroDg  and  usefnl  article,  at  from  $13  to  $15.  * 

with  AiU  eoppUes  of  BEAUTIFUL  VIEWS,  fh>in  «S  to  t5. 

TOOL    CHESTS. 

Complete,  from  a  Nail  Hammer  to  a  Spirit  Level,  from  $8  to  $10. 

Magic  Hoops,  Croquet,  Building  Blocks. 

8TBAM  SNGINES,  complete— $1  and  2,  with  Figures  and  ICachinery  to  work,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Toy  Books,  Marbles,  Tops*  Knives, 

And,  indeed,  everything  that  will  amuse  and  instruct  the  little  folks.    Come  and  see. 

J.    W.    BURKE    ib    CO. 
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SOUTHEEN 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

MemphlSy  Tenn.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Boajrd  of*  IWrectoirs,    IMEempIiis*  Teiin*s 

B.C.  RTNKLET President  MemihisA  Little  Rock  Railroad. 

W.H.  CHERRY Preaident  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

F.  M.  WHITE President  Mississippi  &  Tenne^8eo  Railroad. 

AMOS  WOODRUFF .Vice  President,  Memphis. 

F.  8.  DAVIS President  First  National  BinK,  Memphis. 

C.KORTREGHT Attorney  at  Law,  Memphis. 

T.  A.  KELSON , , President,  Memphis. 

D.  H.  TOWTSSEND :. 

HUGH  TORRANCE Cotton  Factor,  Memphis. 

J.  WELLER Merchant,  Memphis. 

C.W.  FRaZER Attorney  at  Law,  Memphis. 

J  W.  McCOWN Merchant,  MemphU. 

fl.  A  PARTES '.....Commission  Merchant,  Memphis. 

JOHX  B.  GORDON President,  AUanta,  Georgia. 

W.C.  IRELAND 

OFIPIOEnS: 

T.ANELSON President  IF.  S.  DAVIS Treasurer. 

AMOS  WOODRUFF First  Vice  President    BEN.  MAT SecreUry. 

F.M  WHITE Second  Vice  President  |  C.  T.  PATTERSON Assistant  Secretary. 


JOHN  B.  GORDON,  A.  H.  COLQriTT,  W.  C.  MORRIS, 

PRESIDENT.  VICE  PRESIDENT.  SECRETARY. 


A  PURELY  SOUTHERN  INSTITUTION,  InTestinjr  its  money  where  it  obtains  its  patronage- 
more  economically  managed  than  any  Company  of  Its  age  In  the  country— its  losses  belni;  over 
fifty  per  cent  below  the  average  of  American  Companies— its  ratio  of  assets  to  liabUltiea  t>elng  greater 
than  any  institailon  of  equal  business  in  the  United  States. 

BO^FIID    OF    IDIFIEOTOFIS: 

I  B  GORDON,  JAMES  A.  GRAY,  C.  H.  PHINIZY, 

A  AUSTELL,  D.  E  BUTLER,  J.J.GREGG, 

^ADE  HAMPTON,  E.  W.  HOLLAND,  A.  H.  COLQUITT, 

B.  C  YANCEY.  WM.  JOHNSON,  J  S.  HAMILTON, 

W.  A  CALDWELL,  ROBEKT  THOMAS,  R.  H,  COWAN. 

D.  R.  MURCHISON,  F.  J.  PELZER,  W.  R.  COX. 

H.  V.  M.  MILLER. 

A.  AUSTELL,  { Finance  H.  V.  M.  MILLER,  )  Medical 

E.  W.  HOLLAND,  f        Committee.  J  M.  JOHNSON,     f        Board. 

o^rtD. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  Ist,  1871. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  and  Directors  of  the  Atlanta  Department  of  the  South- 
era  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  undersigned  were  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  President  and  Secretary,  a  committee  to  examine  the  books,  ass  3ts,  liabilities,  &c.,  of  the  De- 
partment 

We  have  patiently  and  thoroughly  examined  everything  pertaining  to  the  Company^s  business,  and 
are  irratlfied  in  being  able  to  state  to  the  absent  Directors,  Stockholders  and  Policy  holders,  that  the 
boslaess  of  the  Company  has  t>een  conducted  by  the  officers  with  economy  and  fidelity ;  and  that  our 
former  confidence  in  the  great  success  of  the  Company  and  Its  ability  to  furnish  to  Policy  holders  as 
perfect  secnritv  as  any  in  the  country,  has  been  strengthened.  J.  S.  HAMILTON,   ) 

FSignedl  BEN.  C.  YANCEY,  VCommittee. 

Augusif  1-ly  A.  H.  COLQUITT,  ) 
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24  Southern  Farm  and  Home  Advertiser. 

NEW  MUSIC  STORE. 


mHE  UNDERSIGNED  RESPECTFULLY  ANNOUNCES  THAT  HE  HAS  REfcENTLT  LEASED 
±     THE  SPACIOUS  STORE  AT  THE 

CORNER  OF  BROAD  AND  MARIETTA  STREETS, 
IN    THE    BUILDING    KNOWN    A8    "  GRANT'S    tUILOINC." 

And  has  fitted  it  up  in  splendid  style  for  the  purpose  of  OPENING  to  tlie  PUBLIC  OF  ATLANTA 
HAVING  THE  GENERAL  STATE  AGENCY  OF  THE  JUSTLY 

CEUBUTlD'ClICElillDWrUir 

He  is  prepared  to  offer  these  ADMIRABLE  INSTRUMENTS  in  such  variety  as  to  suit  all  parties  wlio 
are.in  search  of  a  First-claes  PIANO-FORTE. 

It  wili  be  the  aim  of  this  Establishment  also  to  keep  on  hand  a  variety  of  Pianos  of  a  Lower 
Grade  in  Price,  at  the  same  time  of  fine  quality  in  all  that  goes  to  malice  up  a  Sobstantidl  and  Merito- 
rious InstrnmenL    Added  to  the  above  are 

CABINET   ORGANS,    MELODEONS, 

And  a  full  stock  of 

SMALL  INSTRUMENTS,  SHEET  MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  BOOKS. 
PIANOS    AND   ORGANS 

Will  be  Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan,  or  Rented  as  Parties  nyy  desire. 

The  public  are  most  cordially  Invited  to  visit  ns,  and  those  who  contemplate  purchasing  we  would 
camestlv  solicit  to  make  an  examination  of  our  stock  of  PIANO-FORTES,  ORGANd,  MELODEONS, 
SHEBT  MUSIC,  MUSIC  BOOKS,  PIANO  STOOLS  AND  SPREADS,  VIOLINS,  GUITA&8,  BANJOS, 
ACCORDEONS,  Ac,  Ac, 

Every  Instrument  Warranted  to. give  Thorough  Satisfaction. 

OLD  INSTRUMENTS  TAKEN  AT  FULL  VALUATION  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  NEW  ONES. 

Persons  residing  at  a  distance  may  order  Instruments  from  printed  Catalogue  Books  which  will  be 
sent,  post-paid,  on  application,  and  the  greatest  pains  will  be  taken  In  the  selection  under  such  dr- 
cnmstances. 

PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

A  MAeiFICENT  CHICKERINtt  FULL  CONCERT  aRAND  PIAHO-FORTE 

Now  on  exhibition  at  our  rooms 
A  Liberal  DiBOoxmt  Hade  to  ObnroheSi  Sobools  and  Other  Institnticms. 

P.  0.  Box  823.  Comer  Broad  and  Marietta  Streets,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 
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PRODDGE  HERGHANT. 


THIRD  STREET,  MACON,  GEORGIA. 


coniv. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  SELECT  STOCK  OF        ' 

KENTUCKY    AND    TENNESSEE    CORN 

CAN  ALWAYS  BE  FOUND  AT  THE  "GRAIN  EMPORIITH'*  OF 


JHA."4r,    HAY. 

CHOICE  kentucky&tennessee:  hay. 

OAXS5    OATS. 

1,000    SACKS  OF   FEED    OATS. 


BACOIV    AIVI>    bulk:    l^EATS. 

lOOyOOO  pounds  Clear  Rib  Bacorvy 
25|00O  pounds  Bacon  Shoulders, 
95,000  pounds  Bulk  Sides, 

20  tierces  Magnolia  Hams, 

20  tferces  various  other  Kinds  of  HantSy 
5,000  tierces  Plain  Tennessee  Hi^ms. 

FLOUn    A]Sr>    MEAL. 

f60  bbis.  Kentucky  Extra  Flour, 
70  bbls.  Choice  Family  Flour, 
25,000  pounds  Superfine  Flour, 
600  bushels  Fresh  Meal. 


SXJG^.AR    AIVI>    COFEEE. 

25  bbls.  A  Sugar, 
*  20  bbls.  Extra  C  Sugar, 
to  hhds.  New  Orleans  Brown  Sugar, 
40  bags  Choice  Rio  Coffee. 


*•  IMCE    A]VI>    SYHUP. 

A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  LOT  OF 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  ORLEANS,  AND  GEORGIA  SYRUPS,  On  Hand. 

'.  ^Iso,    TEIV    TIERCES    R-ICE. 

•ii         TER^IMS    C^SH. 
^TTei^are^ASH,  or  snch  City  Acceptances  as  can  be  Used  at  Banks. 

«ynn  W.    A.    HUFF. 


l'_^ 
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VEGETABLE 

LIVEE    KEG-ULATO] 

-  OR 

MEDICIISrE. 

A  SURE  AND  EFFECTUAL  CURE  FOR  ALL  ^ISEASES. 

DYSPEPSIA,  COSTIVBNESS,  LIVER  COMPLAINT,  FEVER  AND  AGUl,  BILIOUS   FEVEJ 
NERVOUS  AND  SICK  HEADACHE,  DIARRHEA  AND  DYSENTERY  OF  A  BILIOUS 
TYPE,  IMPURITY  OF  THE  BLOOD,  DROPSY,  BOILS,  MELANCfOLY,  HEART 
BURN,  JAUNDICE,  NERVOUSNESS,  OBSTRUCTED   Ml^STRUA- 
TION,  ALSO,  A  PREVENTIVE  AND  CURE  FOR  P£.ES. 

This  is  no  violent  purgative  mixture  or  cure-all,  but  a  simple  vegetable  compound,  peculiarly  adaD 
to  the  ailments  of  a  Southern  climate.  The  disorders  here  enumerated  all  have  their  seat  in  a  dlsen 
state  of  the  liver.  This  medicine  is  not  unpleasant  to  take,  gives  tone  and  hepilth  to  the  entire  syst^ 
acting  naturally  upon  the  liver,  stimulating  it  into  execreting  the  bile,  which -ts  nature^ s  own  pum 
cathartic.  '».,.] 

After  using  this  medicine  long  enough  to  arouse  the  slugdsh  liver  to  a  healthpr  condition,  it  will  noi 
necessary  to  continue  its  use  constantly,  as  is  the  case  generally  with  purgatives.  The  liver  being  regul^ 
nature  acts  herself,  without  the  aid  of  medicine,  and  the  health  is  peneCUy  resto^d. 

For  fever  and  ague  it  strikes  at  the  seat  of  the  disease  by  regulating  the  liver  ui  its  action,  which  carj 
off  the  bile,  thereby  removing  the  cause  of  the  chills  and  fever. 

Symptoms  of  ei  diseased 


A  bitter  or  bad  taste  in    |i  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    t]^^  mouth,   uiieasiikess 

imin  in  the  side,  sometimes    I  il^    S^  %2^  j¥cjP  3Q)  I    ^^^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

shoulders,  and  is  mistaken    I  3m1  SL  Im    J^  JFP  I    fot  rheumatism;  the  stoim 

is  affected  with  sourness,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  loss  of  appetite,  and  si 
ness  J "  at  times  a  burning  ^HBIBMB^^^^MBBBBMBBBIMMHB  geniation  in  the  pit  of 
stomach  is  felt ;  bowels  in  general  costive,  sometimes  alternating  with  lax ;  the  head  is  troublea  with  ( 
ziness,  pain,  or  dull,  heavy  sensation,  with  considerable  loss  of  memory,  or  a  painful  sensation  of  hav, 
left  undone  something  that  ought  to  be  done ;  the  skin  and  eves  at  times  assume  a  thick  yellowish  app€ 
ance,  the  feelings  are  depressed  with  melancholy  or  the  blues ;  other  times  vindfctive  and  irrits^e  fij 
trifling  causes,  or  anxious  and  nervous,  easihr  startled  j  a  feeling  of  drowsiness  an4  indolence  exists/  f 
although  satisfied  exercise  would  be  of  benefit,  the  patient  can  seldom  summons  up  fortitude  enoush  to 
it,  in  met  is  inclined  to  distrust  every  remedy ;  the  food  does  not  digest,  a  fulness  about  the  aboomei 
experienced,  and  a  disposition  to  often  loQsen  the  clothing ;  the  feet  are  cold  or  burning,  sleep  cestlf 
dreams  commonly  frightful  ^  a  prickly  sensation  of  the  e^in  is  often  felt ;  the  face  is  sometimes  flush^ 
and  a  dry  cough  is  onen  an  attendant.  Of  course  not  all,  but  sometimes  several  of  the  above  sympto 
attend  the  disease,  and  cases  have  occurred  when  but  few  of  them  existed;  yet,  upon  examination  of  i 
body  after  death,  the  liver  has  been  found  extensively  diseased. 

To  prevent  this  painful  termination  of  a  disordered  Liver,  a  regular  and  systematic  use  should  be  m^ 
of  Simmons'  Liver  Regulator. 

Persons  living  in  unhealthy  localities  may  avoid  all  Bilious  attacks  by  takii^  a  dose  oocaBi<l 
allj  to  keep  the  liver  in  healthy  action. 


Fer  children  complaining    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*  of  colic,  headache,  or  si 

stomach,  a  teaspoonful  or    |  gp)  ggHHD  JPjfW^    Jft  QPP/^H)  I  more  will  ove  relief.    Ci 

dren,  as  well  as  adults,  eat    ■  3^ S&t  v^  mJJ  SL^  jSL  3L  ^t)  SSi  ■  sometimMloo  much  supp< 

or  eat  something  which  does    |«^^«gt^»^  »^  «gg«y«>  «  ^^«!^^|  ^^^  ^j^  ^^1^  p^J^ 

sour  stomachy  heart-bum,    ^■■■■■■■■^■■■■■■i^BHBBBB  or  restlessness ;  agooddc 
wil  Igive  relief.    This  applies  to  persons  of  all  ages.      Manufactured  only  by 


I 

ito 


DRUGGISTS  AND  CHEMISTS, 

A^^Licensed  Apothecanes  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  For  sale  by  all  Druggista 

Price  $1.     If  sent  by  mail  $1  25. 
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W.  S.  BRUCE. 


R.  G.  CRAIG. 


Established  in  1860. 


R.  GJ^.  CR^IG^  &  CO. 

T 


MUiSlliS 


377  &  379 
Main  St. 


Memphis, 
Tenn, 


BK/iiiTXjir  i^XjO^tt-  ^o-Eisrcz". 


NEW  CROP. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  large  stock  fresh  and  genuine  Garden 
Seeds,  always  found  at  CRAIG'S.  i 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

I 

Red  Clover,  White  Clover,  Luoerne  Clo- 
ver, Alsike  Clover,  Herds  Grass,  Blue 
Grass,  Orchard  Gniss,   Timothy   Seed,  ', 
sold  at  reasonable  prices,  at  CRAIG'S  1 
SEED  STORE. 

IMPORTED  SEEDS. 

Prince  Edward's  Island  Black  Odts, 

12.00  per  bushel. 
Potato  Oats  (Scotch), 

$3.00  per  buihel. 

Chevalier  Barley  (Scotch), 

$3  50  per  bushel. 
English  Lawn  Grass,  i 

aO  cents  per  pound.  ' 

Perennial  Rye  Grass,  ' 

$4  per  bushel,  j 

SEED  POTATOES-.  200  Bbls.  | 

Early  Rose,  $6.50  per  bbl.  i 

Early  Goodrich,  $6.00  per  bbl. 
Early  Russets,  $4.00  per  bbl. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

BRINLY  PLOWS. 

Priced— No.  1,  $8.50. 

No.  2,  $10  50. 
No.  3,  $11.00. 

Light  Subsoil,  $6.50. 
2>Horse  Subsoil,  $8.50. 

The  merit  of  this  celebrated  Plow  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  comment  from 
us. 


GEDDES'  HARROWS. 

Prices -14.Tooth,  $14. 

IG-Tooth,  $16. 

18-Tooth,  $18. 

Light  Expanding  Garden  Harrows,  $8.50. 
Model  Cultivators,  $9.00. 
Eagle  Fodder  Cutter,  $30.00. 
Sanford  Straw  Cutter,  $12.00. 
Post-Hole  Digger,  $5.00. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  GARDEN 
IMPLEMENTS. 

Our  stock  in  this  line  we  make  a  specialty 
of,  and  sell  none  but  the  best 


ADDRESS,  OR  CALL  AND  SEE  US. 

JB.  G.  CBAIO  &  CO. 

377  and  379  Main  Street, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


ADDRESS  OR  CALL  AND  SEE  US 
when  in  Memphis. 

a.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO. 

377  and  379  Main  Street. 
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:>  zr  x>  xa  XL 
IIIA1VSFIEI.D  A  HIGBEE'S 

viAme  MMWieA  Mmmmmw^ 

Prepftred  from  rare  Essential  Oils,  Extraet  of  Camphor,  Extract  of  Arnica, 
Ciilorodjne  and  Magnetic  Flnid  cliemically  combined. 

'  Tte  fpm*  raeoMi  of  M»  ptw«rfil  prntintisc  n«ld  wMTsste  tb«  pi*pri«i»n  ia  prosMsdag  it  Um  grtatwi  LlAimemi  •steak. 

n  jt  A  pM«tniy&g  Floid,  whloh  pasMS  ianflidlatolj  khroagfa  all  th*  tiMttM.  maiolM,  aad  to  th«  boa*  ItMlfL  lU  aotioa  apoa  th« 
.AkMc^Mts  to  aat  to  Mai  tbom  op,  ai  otbor  liaimoatc  do,  bat  to  opoa  tboia  aad  iaoroaM  th«  etroaUtloa.  It  if  baaod  apoa  aoitmtiflo 
jcfaeiplM  fcr  oara  or  aataral  rwtoratioa  of  all  orgaalo  doifaagomoata,  whether  ia  maa  or  beaet. 

Bwid  Jbr  a  CIraalar  beariactbeorideaee  of  its  voadorfiil  oAoaer,  fh>m  the  followiag  veU-lcaova  dtlieai  of  theSoath: 

Col.  Phil.  B.  Olskv,  of  Shelb/  eeaatj,  Teaa.    Cared  him  of  Spioal  dieeaM. 

T.  S.  B«ijn.T.  Flow  MaaafiMtarer.  LoaisriUa  Kj,    Cared  hi n  of  a  eerioaa  hart  reoeired  from  a  IklL 

it.  C  IftAJis.  Hora  Lake  Depot,  Miie.    Cared  him  of  Faral/tie. 

Cou  SL  J.  Waolbt.  laka,  Miee.    Cared  him  of  a  hart  of  elerea  years'  ttaadtng. 

Col.  D.  H.  C  Moobb.  Dardaaelle,  Ark.    Cared  hie  wifi  of  rheamatiam. 

M.  V.  RoGA  V,  Ottre  Braaeh,  M<n.    Cared  of  aearalcia.    Had  ioflhred  three  jeare. 

B.  BcoK,  Harral'e  Groeelag.  Mist.    Cored  of  aeoralgia  aad  rheamatiim. 

Gaoaea  M .  SAinuraa,  Madisoa  Stafeloa,  Ala.    Cared  of  rheamatiam  of  tweotj  jeart'  ataadlag. 

Da.  ALrsBD  MooaaAir,  Saorameato,  Kj.,  writee:  *'  Tear  Liaimeat  giree  aalreraal  >atiaf%okba." 

Do.  J.  W.  TAKar,  DakedoBi,  Teaa.,  writee:  "  Yoor  Magio  Araioa  Ltaimeat  giree  great  sii^iffhetioa." 

Baadiads  of  others  hare  paUisked  their  testimoaj  to  iU  great  merits. 


THE   LADIES'    REMEDY. 

\INSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

Tbeealarged  4xperieaoeof  Dr.  Jaokeoa.  who  made  the  Dlieasee  of  Womea  aspedaltj,  made  him  emioeatij  eaoo^ssftil,  aad  ta 
dhat  experieaea  and  soeeess  we  are  iadebtod  tat  the  happjr  eombiaatioa  kaowa  as  his 

This  Preparation  ia  intended  speoially  for  the  Cure  of  Female  Diseases,  such  as 

<2HXOJBOJIXA,    OR  JELBTENTION,       IMBEQULABITY,        TAINWCL   MENaTBVATtOK, 

3UJP:PME8aED  MENSTBUATlOy,       LEUCOMBHEA,        VTEBINE   VLCEBATIOK, 

And  all  afllBoUons  of  kindred  natore. 


We  earaesyj  ask  of  ladies  that  thej  giro  the  Yigorator  a  trial.    Fall  direotioas  aooompaay  each  bottle,  aad  if  fortber  iastraetloas 
tie  reaaired,  the  proprietors,  ia  strict  eonfldenoe,  are  ilwajs  read/  to  assist,  aad  will  aaswer  aay  oommoaioatioas.     It  is  reaOj 
bettered  that  tlMre  exists  ao  womaa  who  wOl  not  fcel  herself  stronger  and  better  bj  nsing  this  eertalnl/  most  reliable  medicine ;  aad 
ttoee  who  are  soflbriag  from  Fonctioaal  Deraagenteat,  Debility.  Sick  Headaohe,  Nerroosness,  Pains  in  tl 
aSMtloas  arisiag  from  the  same  caose^  woaMdo  well  to  hesitate  before  plMtaff  themsehres  et  ths  merer  of  i 
the  whole  historj  of  their  trouble.    Lot  them,  instead,  procure  a  bottle  of  DR.  JACKSON'S  F£MALE  ' 


I  that  tlMre  exists  ao  womaa  who  wOl  not  fcel  herself  stronger  and  better  bj  nsing  this  eertalnl/  most  reliable  medicine;  aad 
•^  '      '       "      -'     -.  wv-  -     ...  ^  ..,..     —      .,     •  ^ohe,  Nerroosness,  Pains  in  the  Back  or  Loins,  and  similar 

L of  some  qoaok  who  can  not  know 
E  YIOORATOR;  aad  giro  it  a 
fiithflil  trial,  and  oar  word  for  it.  they  will  nerer.  nerer  regret  it.  Bo  sure  of  the  name,  and  be  aore  to  take  no  aabstitote.  Ask  (br 
DR.  JAOKSOITS  7X11  ALB  VZGOBATO&,aadreoeiTeaothiBgbat  what  yon  iaqoire  fbr.  See  that  the  Proprietors'  name— 
MAHSFIELD  k  mOBEE— is  opoo  the  bottle,  and  that  it  has  their  owa  Proprietary  United  SUtes  Stamp  apoa  it. 


THB  VBBT  BX8T  LT7NCI  ICBSICINB  SXTAITT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF   LIFE. 

This  valoable  compound  is  no  secret  preparation.    Its  ingredients  are  well '  known,  and,  what  is 

oetter,  hare  been  well  and  saccessfVilly  tested.    Bead  the  list: 

W£L1>  CHEBBY,  BALSAM  TOLU,  aAKOUINABlA,  LIVEBWOBT,  ESSENCE  OE  TAB, 

SOABUOVND,  ZUNOWOBT,   SQUILLS,    SENEKA,    MATICO,    LOBELIA, 

ENGLISH    WOOD  NAPHTHA, 

The  most  sernpoloas  care  is  obsenred  in  selecting  the  abore  materials,  ia  order  to  secore  the  fall  medioiaal  powers  of  their  activa 

priaslples,  and  we  elaim  that  the  HXTNQABIAN  BALSAM  07   IJFB  has  not  only  the  happiest  and  most  effeotnal  medicaments 

mr  iU  eompositioa,  bat  that  it  conUins  the  Ltrx  of  each  ingredient  in  perfect  eombinatioa.     Wood  Naphtha  has  atUined  a  woaderfol 

tepatatioa  fbr  its  powerful  renorative  powers  in  CONSUMPTION;  but  the  naoMroos  inferior  artielos  aad  imitations  called  by  its 

aasM  hare  almoet  crowded  out  the  pare  and  much  more  expensire  genuine,  and,  in  conseqnenoe,  the  latter  is  seldom  aooessible  to  the 

■ajerity  of  thepeeple.    It  ia  ffuaranteed  that  nfine  bat  the  pureet  aad  best  EagUsh  Wood  Naphtha  is  used  ia  the  HUKaABIAir 

BALSAM  OF  LIFS,  and  the  Proprietors  eaa  show,  by  'voluxuieai  of  £2  videnoe*  it  staads  positively  oariraled  fbr 

THB   TBEATMXNT    OF 

CONSUMPTION,  C0UGH8,  BRONCHITIS.  A8THMA,  DI8EA8B9  OF  THE   THROAT   AND   BRONCHIAL 

TUBES,  CROUP,  OPPRESSION   OF  THE   CHEST.  SPITTING   OP   BLOOD.    INFLUENZA, 

WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  amd 

The  above  Medicines,  now  long  esUblished  and  staple  throughout  the  South  and  West,  are  manufaotured 
with  the  most  scrupulous  oare  by  the  Sole  Proprietors, 

MANSFIELD  ft  HIQBSS, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Preprietors,  also,  of  tke  TEXAS  TONIC  STRUP.  for  Chills  and  Ferer;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RBSTOKBB, 
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Farm  Work  for  the  South. 

The  end  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1871 1  The 
«iid  of  another  year  of  ill-requited  toil  and 
flBdeavor,  of  great  expectation!  and  small 
prditsl 

This  is  the  time  te  wind  up  our  aeoounts, 
siamine  the  details  of  our  business  closely,  see 
wherein  we  haTe  succeeded  and  where  failed, 
March  out  and  And  the  causes  of  success  and 
&iliife  and  by  a  combination  of  economy  and 
progress  blaze  out  a  path  te  greater  success  in 
theftitnre. 

Now  is  the  appointed  season  to  pay  the 
Isborer  his  juBi  compensation  for  his  work 
darmg  the  past  year,  to  obtain  a  release  from 
the  clutches  of  factors,  commission  merchants, 
Ksn  receipts,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  a 
month,  by  paying  every  cent  of  indebtedness, 
if  it  takee  every  lock  of  cotton  to  purchase  the 
freedom.  There  is  no  more  ruinous  or  galling 
thralldom  than  that  of  commencing  to  make  a 
crop  with  borrowed  money  at  the  present  rates 
which  Shylocks  charge  for  what  they  call  "  ac- 
oommodation."  No  business  on  earth— cer- 
tainly not  farming— can  afford  to  pay  the 
present  price  of  money  and  then  yield  any 
profit.  Do  not  hold  back  a  single  bale  of  cotton 
while  you  owe  one  dollar.  Tou  have  no  right 
to  speculate  on  the  money  of  other  people,  and 
while  you  owe  your  factor  or  merchant  your 
crop  is  not  yours  but  his.  Pay  up  therefore, 
pay  every  dime;  begin  the  new  year  free  from 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.— 1. 


debt  if  you  have  but  one  mule  left  to  b^in  the 
crop.  Avoid  lien  receipts  and  mortgages  as 
you  would  the  plague.  They  lead  to  inevitable 
ruin.  It  is  better  to  give  the  money-lender  a 
deed  to  your  property  now,  than  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  the  sheriiT  a  few  years  hence, 
after  much  suiTering,  humiliation  and  anxiety, 
and  the  loss  of  precious  time  which  might  be 
spent  in  some  useftil  pursuit.  There  is  no  better 
motto  for  a  planter  than  **  pay  as  you  go.''  Its 
adoption  will  enable  him  to  go  a  great  deal  far- 
ther than  if  he  sets  out  with  a  lien-receipt  and 
a  mortgage  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  in- 
terest "on  advances,"  fettering  his  limbs  and 
making  him  practically  the  slave  of  the  money 
dealer,  the  tenant  at  will  of  some  cormorant 
provision  dealer. 

This  too  is  a  favorable  time  to  ascertain  how 
much  we  have  made,  how  much  it  has  cost  to 
make  it,  and  how  much,  after  paying  our  debts, 
we  can  call  profit  or  loss.  We  have  already  to 
often  explained  the  importance  of  "  plantation 
accounts  "  and  recommended  their  adoption,  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  to  suggest 
to  those  who  have  hitherto  gone  by  "guess 
work,"  to  try  the  account  system  during  the 
coming  year. 

"Where  the  work  of  cotton  picking  will  allow, 
when  the  weather  will  permit,  this  is  a  good 
month  to  plow  and  prepare  our  lands  for  spring 
planting,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  win- 
ter frosts.  Now  also  is  the  time  to  ditch  bot- 
toms and  "wet  spots,"  clean  out  old  ditches, 
repair  and  build  fences,  and  make  wherever 
needed  that  one  "stitch  in  time"  which  the 
proverb  truly  says  "saves  nine."  When  the 
spring  opens,  and  the  work  of  planting  presses, 
the  man  who  has  turned  over  his  land  in  De- 
cember, cleaned  his  ditches,  fixed  his  fences, 
and  drained  his  low  lands,  will  have  an  im- 
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mense  start  over  the  man  who  passes  the  month 
in  inaction  or  frolicking.  We  have  generally 
found  that  the  former  has  much  less  practical 
experience  of  lien  receipts  than  the  latter. 

The  plows,  sweeps,  etc.,  which  were  left  in 
the  "corner  of  the  fence;"  the  harness  and  plow 
gear  which  were  thrown  under  the  crih,  the 
wagons  which  are  "in  the  lane,*'  the  spades, 
hoes,  rakes,  shovels,  axes,  mattocks,  etc.,  which 
are  scattered  all  over  the  place,  may  now  be 
advantageously  collected,  an  inventory  made 
of  them)  repairs  made  where  needed,  and  stored 
away  in  a  convenient  place  for  ready  use  when 
they  are  wanted  in  the  spring. 

Adequate  provision  should  be  made  at  once, 
if  not  already  made,  to  provide  the  stock  with 
good,  comfortable  shelter  during  the  winter. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this,  sheds  open  on  three 
•ides,  without  feeding  troughs,  and  with  leaky 
roo&,  but  stables  where,  in  the  bleak  nights  of 
winter,  the  animals  will  be  protected,  and  not 
expend  all  their  food  in  the  effort  to  keep 
warm. 

.There  is  nothing  in  which  time  and  labor 
ean  be  more  profitably  employed,'  than  in  the 
making  and  collecting  manure.  We  are  satis- 
iled  tiuKt,  if  as  we  suggested  a  year  ago,  every 
planter  who  works  over  ten  hands,  would  de- 
tail one  hand  a  team  of  good  "peert"  oxen, 
and  a  wagon,  to  the  exclusive  work  of  gatfaer- 
nig  the  materials,  building  and  mixing  a  ma- 
nure pile,  he  would  find  it  to  be  the  most  profit- 
able labor  performed  upon  his  plantation. 
The  hand  and  team  would  cost  less  than  ke 
now  pays  for  three  or  four  tons  of  somebody's 
•uperammoniated  superphosphate,  (dried  clay 
or  eand  made  stench-produdng  by  a  slight 
admixture  of  decomposed  fish  from  Cape  Ood,) 
eosting  "$65  per  ton  cash,  or  $75  per  ton 
payable  1st  of  November,  with  factors'  accept- 
ance," secured  by  a  lien-receipt  giving  the  said 
factor  the  right  to  sell  the  "old  woman's"  bed 
and  the  baby's  crib,  unless  the  amount,  with  bank 
rates,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest  for 
advances  be  promptly  paid  on  the  1st  ef  No- 
vember, and  all  to  pay  for  some  fraudulent 
compound,  fifty  tons  of  which  are  not  worth 
one  ton  of  manure  made  at  home,  of  muck, 
droppings  fTom  the  stables  and  hog-pens,  urine, 
soapsuds,  offal,  etc.,  which  the  aforesaid  hand 
and  oxen  could  pile  up  during  a  single  winter. 
In  addition  to  the  above  "work  for  the 
month,"  we  would  earnestly  advise  our  agricul- 
tural friends,  and. the  public  generally,  to  in- 
sure their  lives  in  the  Carolina  or  some  other 
j^ood  Southern  company,  and  subscribe  for  the 


Southern  Farm  and  Homb,  and  they  will 
begin  the  year  1872  happily,  contentedly,  and 
with  well-grounded  promise  of  success. 


Letter  ftrom  John  Plowhandles. 

BTATB  Y8.  OOUNTT  9AIB0. 

Mr.  Editor — ^It  has  been  my  fortune  during 
the  months  of  October  and  November  to  be 
present  at  many  of  the  innumerable  Fain — 
State,  District  and  County — ^which  took  place 
under  the  auspices  of  all  sorts  of  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Associations,  with  premium 
lists  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  attractive 
character,  and  any  number  of  side  shows 
thrown  in,  from  "  Edward  Pi^4on  Weston,  the 
world  renowned  weUkiat"  to  intellectual  hogs, 
and  expounders  of  the  mysteries  of  ehuek-a4u€k, 
I  visited  these  places  not  for  a  frolic,  but  as  a 
study,  with  an  honest  desire  to  satisfy  my  own 
mind  whether  the  fairs  really  answer  the  pur- 
pose which  they  are  intended  to  subserve,  and 
whether  they  yield  an  adequate  return  for  the 
very  large  sums  invested  in  getting  them  up— 
that  is,  not  whether  they  yield  a  profit  to  the 
parties  who  farm  the  fair  grovmds  as  a  lessee 
of  a  theater  farms  a  play-house — whether  the 
horse  races,  balloon  ascensions,  walklet  show, 
fire-works,  intelligent  hogs,  etc.,  draw  crowts 
and  pay — ^but  whether  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  country  are  advanced,  additieae 
made  to  the  productive  wealth  of  the  peepla^ 
progress  made  in  science  and  art,  the  practteal 
knowledge  and  informatioa  of  the  agrieultorift 
enhanced  and  energized. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Editor,  that  as  stinra- 
lants  of  agricultural  progress  in  the  prof>er 
sense  of  the  term,  these  State  Fairs  drO  not  an- 
swer their  avowed  object,  because : 

First — ^the  fieirming  masses  do  not  attend  than 
or  take  any  part  in  them,  whether  from  in* 
ability  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  long  Jouraey 
to  and  a  week's  stay  at  the  cities  where  they 
are  held,  or  f^om  a  failure  to  appreciate  the 
show  to  which  they  are  invited. 

Second — ^the  largest  and  greatest  number  of 
premiums  are  offered  for  things  which  (raee 
horses  for  example)  have  no  bearing  upon  agri- 
culture, either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  Ae 
practical  operations  of  agriculture  are  dther 
ignored  or  given  a  very  subordinate  import- 
ance; and 

Third — ^because  the  State  fairs  and  large  cen- 
tral exhibitions,  offering  greater  and  richer  in- 
ducements to  manufacturers,  stock  raisers  and 
inventors  of  new  things,  operate  ruinously  to 
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tkt  county  tam^  where  the  £»men  can  and  do 
go^  hut  where  the  matnuikctiiren,  stock  raifert, 
elc^  rarely  or  serw  ihow  their  goods,  the  at- 
tiaetienB  and  proftts  in  the  shape  of  money- 
pfemiitnis,  medals  and  diplomas  being  so  in- 
iigHifleant  as  compared  with  the  "Great  An- 
DiMd  Sxpositi«n." 

I  take  fi>r  example  the  great  fair  of  the  Geor- 
gia State  Agrieultoral  Society,  with  its  lovely 
grounds,  grand  and  commodious  buildings,  per- 
fect sorrangeoMnts,  attractive  music,  and  won- 
dwlbl  &mf^j  of  fhst  horses.  Out  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  who  paid  their  fifty  cents  daily 
fx  admissioii  to  the  show,  not  one  in  five  hun- 
dred was  a  practical  working  fkrmer;  not  one 
in  Ave  hundred  could  have  afforded  to  pay 
ssven  or  eight  dollars  railroad  fare  to  Macon, 
three  or  four  dollars  a  day  for  board  at  the 
hotels  for  four  days,  and  $2  50  for  admission 
to  the  grounds,  not  to  mention  incidental  ex- 
penees.  With  the  excepti<m  of  the  fkrmers  of 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  the  farmer  class 
of  Georgia,  as  a  mass,  derived  no  benefit  what- 
ever from  the  fair,  or  the  hundred  thousand 
ddlars  which  it  cost.  So  fkr  as  they  were  con- 
cerned the  new  plows,  labor-saving  machinery, 
norel  inventions  te  facilitate  the  processes  of 
planting,  preparation  of  the  soil,  cultivation  of 
crops,  harvesting,  etc^  might  as  well  have  been 
exhibited  among  "Greenland's  icy  mountains" 
as  in  Macon.  The  exhibition  in  the  Machinery 
Hall  was  most  interesting  and  instructive,  but 
how  few  even  of  those  present  saw  anything 
of  iter  derived  any  profit  from  the  lesson  which 
it  taoght  t  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning.  In 
tile  center  of  the  inclosure  round  which  was 
the  race-track  (the  finest  and  best  constructed 
by  the  way  in  the  South)  a  plowing  mateh  was 
going  on  at  the  time  a  trotting  or  running  race 
was  te  come  off.  Some  of  the  finest  and  best 
plows  I  ever  saw  were  being  exhibited  in  prac- 
tical operation.  A  fhndamentel  lesson  in  ap- 
plied agriculture  science  was  being  taught. 
Skilled  plowmen  guided  the  handles  and  turned 
te  ftirrows  with  beautiful  accuracy  and  skill. 
Not  a  doaen  people  witnessed  the  mateh,  while 
the  grand  stand  aad  every  available  space  from 
which  the  exploits  of  Hickory  Jack  and  Nan- 
iie  Douglais  could  be  witnessed  were  crowded 
lo  exeess.  Ten  or  twelve  dollars  c<mstituted 
the  premium  for  the  best  plow;  twenty-five 
handred  dollars  were  the  premiums  offered  to 
the  fHtest  horieb  Gaping  thousands  fiooked 
te  iee  a  reckless  fool  go  up  in  a  balloon,  while 
iwt  half  a  dosen  observed  the  operations  of  an 
hi^iwed  cotloM  gin,  eotton  seed  huUer,  or  the 


other  valuable  machines  on  exhibition.  All 
this  convinces  me  that  in  the  true  interests  of 
agriculture  the  State  fairs  should  be  made  to 
give  way  to  the  county  and  neighborhood  fhirs. 
The  people  will  attend  the  latter,  will  exhibit 
their  produce  there,  and  will  profit  by  the  les- 
son they  convey.  Manufacturers  and  invent- 
ors will  go  there  and  exhibit  their  articles,  be- 
cause they  will  soon  find  that  while  the  pre- 
miums offered  may  not  be  as  large  as  at  the 
State  Exhibitions,  the  practical  advantages  of 
showing  their  wares  to  those  who  buy  and  use 
them  will  be  far  greater. 

The  question  to  be  solved  is,  do  the  Steto 
fairs  promote  agricultural  progress  as  efficiently 
as  county  fairs  7  If  it  be  found,  as  I  maintain, 
that  they  do  not,  then  the  State  fkirs  should 
be  done  away,  and  the  Agricultural  Societies 
should  employ  their  intelligence,  their  influ- 
ence and  their  money  to  foster  and  encourage 
county  fairs  where  the  masses  can  be  instructed  , 
and  stimulated  to  improvements,  and  where 
the  money  spent  in  premiums  will  bring  ten- 
fold returns  in  addition  to  the  productive 
wealth  of  the  country. 

Give  me  the  county  gathering,  where  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  neighborhood, 
"  without  distinction  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,^'  come  together;  where 
the  sturdy,  hard-fisted  farmer  exhibits  the  fruits 
of  his  industry;  where  the  good,  thrifty  house- 
wife displays  her  butter  and  her  preserves  and 
her  pickles  and  the  works  of  her  needle;  where 
the  premiums  for  the  best  stock  bring,  not  the 
horses  of  the  race-course  or  the  2:30  trotters^ 
but  the  well-bred  stellions  and  brood  mares, 
the  stout  saddle,  buggy  and  farm  horses,  the 
sleek  and  well-kept  mules,  and  the  fine  cows, 
oxen,  sheep  and  hog^s — ^in  short,  where  in  gen- 
erous rivalry  the  people  are  encouraged  to  put 
forth  their  industrial  energy  and  develop  the 
material  resources  of  the  country. 

If  we  cannot  have  the  county  fairs  as  well 
as  the  great  annual  Stete  fair  let  the  latter  ha 
abolished,  and  let  all  our  means  and  efforts  ha 
directed  to  make  the  county  fairs  successftiL 
We  must  enlighten,  teach  and  stimulate  tiM 
masses  if  we  desire  agricultural  progress.  This 
will  never  be  achieved  by  the  fh>lickiJig  of  a 
State  fkir.  Let  the  agricultural  ooaventiona 
consider  and  discuss  this  sulject,  and  direct  tha 
agricultural  societies  of  the  Southern  States  to 
reform  the  ntanagement  of  their  fkirs  so  as  ta 
Dttke  them  widely  useftil. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

JOHV  PLOW&on>ug»< 
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"Spare  no  pains  to  know  what  others  are 
doing/'  was  the  sound  advice  which  one  of  the 
most  celehrated  agriculturists  in  England  gave 
to  the  young  farmers  of  his  country  many 
years  ago.  Experience  has  abundantly  proved 
that  to  be  a  successful  farmer  now — ^to  enter 
the  arena  of  competition  with  fair  chances  of 
gaining  any  of  the  prizes — a  man  must  know 
what  others  are  doing;  must  be  informed  as 
to  the  improvements  in  agriculture;  the  ma- 
chinery which  will  do  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  work  at  the  least  expense  of  money  and 
labor;  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  nature, 
preparation  and  application  of  manures ;  and 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  new  and  improved 
breeds  of  cattle  and  their  management.  This 
knowledge  is  only  attainable  through  the 
agency  of  agricultural  books  and  periodicals; 
and  though  men  may  sneer  at  information  thus 
acquired  and  call  it  "book  farming/'  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  the  men  who  "spare  no  pains 
to  learn  what  others  are  doing,"  by  diligent 
study  of  the  works  in  which  the  experience, 
observation  and  intelligent  perception  of  others 
are  detailed,  will  invariably  outstrip  those  who 
never  read,  never  seek  new  information,  and 
are  consequently  totally  ignorant  of  the  ad- 
vances which  intelligence,  investigation  and 
scientific  experiment  are  making  in  the  devel- 
opment of  agriculture. 

The  mere  possession  of  this  book  knowledge 
will  not,  of  course,  by  itself  ensure  success.  A 
man  must  not  only  have  the  knowledge,  but 
he  must  make  a  judicious  use  of  it.  He  can 
acquire  the  one  from  the  study  of  agricultural 
publications  and  form  extensive  personal  ob- 
servation, but  the  latter  must  be  the  result  of 
sound  reflection  combined  with  experience.  Jf 
he  only  possess  the  former  he  will  be  nothing 
more  than  a  theoretical  visionary,  who  will  be 
sure  to  lose  in  the  long  run;  and  if  he  only 
possess  the  latter,  he  will  necessarily  be  far  be- 
hind the  age  in  which  he  lives,  as  much  so  as 
the  old  stage  coach  is  behind  the  lightning  ex- 
press. 

The  most  successful  farmers  we  have  known 
were  men  who,  when  they  commenced,  had 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  part 
oi  their  business — of  the  practice  and  process 
of  fkrming — but  who  had  by  study  stored  their 
minds  with  usefiil  knowledge,  had  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most-approved  and  newest 
methods  of  modern  agriculture,  and  had  a 
MNind,  practical  judgment  in  rendering  their 


knowledge  available.  Wherever  they  came  in 
competition  with  the  "old  fkrmen"  who  had 
been«  brought  up  to  the  business,  and  relying 
solely  on  "  the  way  daddy  done  "  for  the  guidance 
of  their  action,  rejected  all  improvement  as 
"new-fangled  notions,"  we  have  invariabij 
found  the  book  farmers  have  the  best  regulated 
and  best  managed  farms,  the  finest  and  moat 
abundant  crops,  the  best  and  most  thriving 
stock,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  fullest 
pockets  and  the  best  established  credit.  Mechi 
was  a  merchant,  lived  in  L<tndon,  and  knew 
nothing  of  agriculture  Until  he  had  attained 
middle  life.  His  habits,  training  and  associa- 
tion were  totally  distinct  from  those  of  the 
farmer.  Yet  he  has  certainly  become  a  suc- 
cessful farmer.  He  read  and  studied  hard,  had 
a  decided  taste  for  agriculture,  had  great  intel- 
ligence, sound  judgment  and  thorough  business 
knowledge,  and  the  result  has  been  Tiptree 
Farm  and  his  present  eminence  in  the  agricul- 
tural world.  The  fact  is  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  read  and  in- 
form himself  as  to  "  what  others  are  doing,"  or 
he  will  awake  some  day,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
to  find  himself  half  a  century  behind  his  com- 
peers, standing  still  in  the  midst  of  active  pro- 
gress. He  must  read  to  know  how  to  improve, 
to  keep  iabreast  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  to 

insure  success. 

Book  Farmer. 


Agricaltiiral  Premiums. 

Mb.  Editor — The  ostensible  object  of  agri- 
cultural societies,  in  ofiforing  premiums  at  thmr 
fairs,  is  to  develop  those  practices  which  may 
be  considered  improvements  in  agriculture. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  their  object.  They  can  have 
no  other.  But  I  question  quite  seriously, 
whether  they  attain  it,  in  a  large  minority  of 
cases.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  premiums  given 
for  the  largest  yield  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  po- 
tatoes, etc.,  etc.,  on  an  acre,  and  for  the  finest^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  fattest  ox,  cow,  sheep,  hog, 
are  really  productive  of  harmful  instead  of 
beneficial  results,  for  the  reason,  that  these 
large  yields,  and  fat  stock  are  produced  irre- 
spective of  cost,  without  any  reference  as  to 
whether  they  are  profitable,  or  the  reverse,  and 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  people  generally 
were  to  adopt  the  same  means  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  farms,  ruin  instead  of  profit  would 
be  the  consequence.  Stimulated  by  the  pre- 
mium, or,  the  eclat  attendant  on  a  public 
success,  a  man  may  raise  a  surprising  crop  of 
cotton,  com  or  wheat^  on  one  acre,  or  may  £at« 
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tea  a  cow  or  a  hog  to  an  enormous  size,  at  a 
cost  &r  exceeding  the  value  of  the  crop,  or  the 
laimal,  hut  what  good  does  he  do  to  agricnl- 
tore?  How  has  he  promoted  the  improvement 
sod  extension  of  agricultural  science  ?  What 
idvantage  does  the  public  derive  from  a  success 
in  s  losing  business? 

Now,  if  a  large  portion  of  the  money  now 
expended  in  this,  in  my  judgment,  useless 
maimer,  were  given  for  accurate  experiments, 
on  the  many  important  doubtful  questions  in 
erery  branch  of  agriculture,  the  farmers  would 
ill  be  benefited,  and  the  results  would  be  valu- 
able additions  to  the  store  of  agricultural 
knowledge.  The  individuals  who  conduct  ex- 
periments are  generally  losers.  Now  and  then, 
they  may  hit  on  some  lucky  discovery  which 
may  compensate  them  for  their  outlay  of  time 
tnd  money,  but  such  instances  are  rare.  Hence, 
the  obvious  propriety  of  encouraging  indi- 
Tidual  experiments  on  certain  given  subjects, 
by  the  offer  of  liberal  premiums.  Again — an 
tctive,  intelligent  farmer  may  institute  experi- 
ments for  himself^  but  the  result  is  only  known 
to  himself^  or  may  appear  useless  even  to  him ; 
whereas,  if  it  were  known  to  others,  and  com- 
pared with  the  experiments  of  others,  it  might 
lesd  to  most  im.portant  consequences. 

To  prove,  by  actual  experiment,  that  a  doubt- 
fiil  practice  is  wrong,  is  quite  as  valuable  to 
sgricultural  knowledge  as  to  prove  that  it  is 
right;  bat  the  proof  on  hundreds  of  such  points, 
may  have  been  afforded  scores  of  times  by  as 
many  individual  farmers,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  result  being  imparted  to  any  but 
the  conductors  of  the  experiment.  Were  pre- 
miums offered  for  such  experiments  accurately 
ind  carefully  made,  and  repeated  under  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  until  the  points  in  ques- 
tion were  fully  established ;  and  were  the  re- 
soltB  made  public,  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture would  be  vastly  promoted,  and  the  number 
of  experiments  infinitely  increased.  To  this 
day,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  comparative  ad- 
taatages  of  the  drill  and  broad-eant  systems  of 
lowing  grain,  of  deep  or  shallow  plowing,  of 
the  application  of  rotted  or  fresh  manures,  of 
loiling  or  pasturing  stock,  and  as  to  the  com- 
parative  value  of  manures  generally.  All  we 
^w,  is  the  result  of  experiments,  frequently 
Dttde  by -accident,  and  learned  by  chance. 
What  we  want  are  experiments  conducted  with 
IMrfdct  accuracy,  unremitting  care,  on  various 
^^nds  of  soils,  in  different  seasons  and  under 
difoeat  circumstances,    involving   seal,    re- 


search, and  considerable  loss  of  time  arid  labor. 
It  is  idle  to  expect  that  individuals  will  mak« 
these  sacrifices  for  the  mere  love  of  science. 
The  agricultural  societies,  by  premiums,  may 
effect  incalculable  good  in  this  direction.  They 
can  indicate  the  points  upon  which  experi- 
ments should  be  made,  direct  how  they  should 
be  conducted,  show  all  the  various  things  which 
can  affect  the  result,  and  by  the  aggregate  ex- 
hibit of  the  labor  and  research  of  many  on  a 
single  question,  impart  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  would  approximate  at  least  positive 
knowledge.  At  all  events,  if  our  societies  were 
to  employ  a  portion  of  their  money  in  this  way, 
they  would  certainly  better  promote  the  cause 
they  profess  to  serve,  than  by  their  present  pre- 
miums for  the  biggest  acre  crops,  and  fattest 
hogs,  without  reference  to  cost  or  resulting 
profit  or  loss.  Proqrsss. 

RoMK,  Ga.,  November,  1871. 


Benoratiiig  Exhausted  Lands. 

For  the  benefit  of  those — and  we  regret  to 
believe  they  are  many  in  number — who  think 
that  it  will  not  pay  to  attempt  to  renovate  our 
worn  lands,  and  that  opening  new  land  is  the 
only  resource  when  the  old  land  refuses  to 
yield  any  return,  we  publish  the  following  sue-  ^ 
cint  statement  of  an  experiment  conducted  by 
Thomas  Baynes,  of  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  pub- 
lished in  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  was 
advised  to  "go  "West  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  cultivate  worn  out  lands  at  th'e  South," 
Seventy-seven  dollars  per  acre  is  a  very  fair 
annual  profit,  equal  probably  to  that  which 
any  acre  of  new  ground  would  afford,  and  that 
without  leaving  home,  expense  of  clearing, 
fencing,  etc. : 

"I  notice  that  a  correspondent  of  yours  was 
advised  to  go  "West  rather  than  to  cultivate 
worn  land  at  the  South,  first,  because  he  would 
not  be  obliged  to  buy  manure  the  first  year ; 
and  second,  becatise  his  social  and  political  re- 
lations would  be  pleasanter.  I  would  ask  your 
attention  to  an  experiment  on  two  acres  of 
mine  in  Howard  county,  this  State.  Cost  of 
improving  two  acres  of  worn-out  land: 

OUTLAY. 

1,200  Ibii.  of  fertiliser  at  2  cents f24  00 

Once  plowing  And  twice  harrowing 4  09 

doTerand  tf  moth  j  seed 6  Ot 

Three  bushels  of  seed  rye...........» ».„„     4  60 

Catting  and  thrashing  rye. * ^     7  60 

Total. ^ ,^ 946  00 

Mowing  and  housing  cloTer..*..» 16  00 

Total ^900  00 
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SObashels  rye  at  96  cents,  1870. S28  50 

^traw  Bold ^, ^    25  00 

€k)Ter  and  stubble 7  00— f  80  50 

First  crop  cloyer,  1871,  4  tons,  $20 ^    80  00 

Second  crop  oIoTer,  3  tons,  $15 46  00 

'Third  crop  cloyer,  2  tons,  $16 '  80  00—  155  00 

Total $2U60 

Subtracting  outlay „ m....».    00  00 

Total $155  60 

■Qain  per  acre „ „..„ 77  00 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  8o  objectionable 
to  bay  manure  when  it  pays  as  these  two  acres 
have  done,  as  I  consider  the  land  will  be  pro- 
.ductive  for  years  to  come.  The  fertilizer  was 
composed  of  one-half  of  finely-ground  bone 
And  one-half  double-refined  poudrette." 


The  Culture  of  Boot  Crops. 

"We  commend  to  the  careftil  perusal  of  our 
readers,  the  following  able  article  communi- 
cated by  a  Scottish  farmer  to  the  agricultural 
columns  of  a  recent  number  of  the  Weekly 
Tribune.  The  subject  is  one  of  vast  import- 
ance. It  is  one  to  which  we  have  frequently 
alluded  ia  recommending  Southern  farmers  to 
diversify  their  industry,  and  to  produce  other 
food  for  their  stock,  than  that  most  expensive, 
cheating,  and  binding  food — Indian  corn. 

Attention  is  especially  requested  to  the  tables 
,-at  the  close  of  the  article,  showing  the  equiva- 
lent quantities  of  the  usually  cultivated  crops 
to  an  acre,. and  the  weight  of  dry  starch,  gluten 
albumen,  sugar,  oil,  and  saline  matter,  in  each 
of  the  enumerated  crops,  from  which  it  will  be 
.seen  that  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishing 
food,  and  the  greatest  number  of  tons  that  an 
acre  of  ground  will  produce,  is  yielded  by 
turnips : 

"It  is  easy  to  give  the  generally-accepted 
practice  in  growing  roots,  but  the  different 
plowings,  hoeings,  and  workings  must  of  neces- 
sity vary  with  climate,  and  even  with  variety 
.of  weather  on  the  same  farm.  To  determine 
how  it  will  be  best  to  set  about  the  work  one 
must  pay  some  attention  to  the  special  habits 
.of  the  plants  and  their  mode  of  growth.  To 
begin  with  turnips — the  seeds,  it  must  be 
noticed,  are  very  small,  and  germinate  quite 
rapidly  when  sown  under  favorable  conditions. 
The  writer  of  this  has  frequently  sown  turnip 
•seeds  and  had  the  briard  above  ground  within 
.48  hours.  In  so  short  a  time  it  is  impossible 
Ihat  the  root  can  have  gotten  any  hold  in  the 
itg^ound,  such  as  would  supply  the  plant  above 
^th  requisite  nourishnient.    It  is  the  natural 


habit  of  the  seed,  when  it  haa  abundant  mois- 
ture and  warmth  enough,  to  shoot  up  its  atom 
and  leaf  into  the  upper  air  directly,  quite  re* 
gardless  of  the  probability  of  to-morrow'a 
scorching  sun,  cutting  ofi^  partially  or  wkollj, 
its  supply  of  moisture,  and  leaving  it  miserably 
to  perish,  like  the  "seed  which  was  sown  on 
stony  ground,  because  it  had  no  root  in  itself." 
Here  in  Scotland,  however,  the  sunshine  is  not 
often  so  hot  as  to  cause  the  over-hasty  seedling 
turnips  to  wither  away  directly,  but  they  be^ 
come  sickly,  and  unless  fkvoring  showers  timely 
supply  their  need  they  generally  flail  a  prey  to 
the  turnip  "fiy,"  (the  Hattica  mmorum),  which, 
at  the  time  when  the  first  sowings  of  turnips 
are  made,  say  the  15th  of  May,  to  the  15th  ot 
June,  seem  always  on  hand  in  myriads,  and 
ready  literally  to  devour  the  turnip  briard, 
leaving  only  the  bare  earth  where  a  day  or 
two  before  were  the  long  green  rows  of  the 
turnip  seedlings.  The  fiy  this  past  season  wns 
particularly  destructive  in  the  east  of  Scotland, 
many  fields  having  had  to  be  sown  twice,  and 
some\hree  times,  before  a  briard  was  made  to 
take  root,  and  fix  itself  in  the  ground.  The 
cause,  of  course,  was  showery  weather.  When 
the  seed  was  sown  the  ground  was  damp,  oaas- 
ing  it  to  come  away  immediately.  Then,  per- 
haps, two  or  three  dry  days  would  follow, 
bringing  up  the  ever  ready  legions  of  flies,  and 
causing  the  work  of  sowing  to  be  done  over 
again.  When,  however,  a  few  showery  damp 
days  followed  the  first  appearance  of  the  briard, 
the  turnips  would  take  root  handsomely,  un- 
disturbed of  files,  or,  at  most,  not  seriously  in- 
jured. But  the  best  and  surest  briard  is  always 
got  when  the  soil  is  moderately  dry  when  the 
seed  is  sown,  and  rain  falls  afterward  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  In  that  case,  when  the  seed 
germinates,  the  root  is  immediately  poshed 
down,  in  search  of  moisture,  and  is  prepared  to 
supply  the  leafiets  with  all  they  need  by  the 
time  these  latter  emerge  above  ground. 

Bad  turnip  seed  is  almost  unknown  fh>m  the 
fact  that  seed  may  be  kept  for  at  least  ten 
years,  (and  I  know  not  how  much  longer) 
without  injury,  except  that  the  old  seed  does 
not  germinate  so  quickly  as  the  new;  it  has 
been,  in  consequenoe,  recommended  that  when 
broken,  uncertain  weather  occurs  at  seed  time 
a  liberal  allowance  of  seed  should  be  sown, 
half  old  and  half  new,  so  that  if  the  new  seed 
should  spring  immediately  and  be  devoured, 
there  may  be  a  chance  of  the  older  coming  up 
afterward,  and  so  the  labor  of  second  sowing  bs 
saved.    It  most  be  mentioned,  howevei^  thsi 
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\y  tlie  end  <^  June  and  beginning  of  July  the 
if  geneimUy  ditappeaip,  so  that  second,  or,  at 
ftfl  evonts,  third  sowings  are  generally  sucoess- 
fcl;  but,  the  teason  being  so  far  advanced,  the 
eeop  does  not  have  time  to  grow  to  full  maiu- 
lity  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  it  is, 
m  eMMeqaenee,  light.  Tomips  will,  however, 
oontinne  to  improve,  in  the  absence  of  fW>6t,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  January ;  and,  unlike  pota- 
toes, it  takes  a  very  severe  frost  to  kill  them. 

The  singling  or  thinning,  ist  he  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  treatment  of  the  growing  crop, 
ind  the  process  will  be  easily  understood  if  two 
tbiags  are  kept  in  mind,  viz.:  First,  That  the 
groond  was  reduced  to  a  perfectly  fine  tilth 
before  sowing,  and  that  the  sowing  left  the 
sai&ce  in  drills  or  ridges,  with  the  seed 
d^XMted,  and  the  plants  to  spring  along  the 
top  of  the  ridges;  and.  Second,  That  the  turnip 
has  a  long  tap-root  which  it  strikes  down  at 
ODce,  and  hence  the  importance  of  deeply  work- 
ing the  soil  intended  for  turnips.  This  requires 
to  be  finely  powdered,  too,  on  account  of  the 
smillness  df  the  seeds,  and  consequently,  the 
ineness  of  the  roots  first  thrown  out  by  the 
toider  seedlings.  These  two  facts  kept  in 
mind,  that  the  ground  is  quite  soft,  and  the 
young  tnmipe  along  the  top  of  the  drills  set 
not  quite  so  thickly  as  they  could  stand,  the 
int  thing  is  to  run  the  drill-grubber,  with  one 
bone,  between  the  rows.  The  grubber  is  an 
implement  like  a  very  narrow  harrow,  having 
the  teeth  or  tines  set  so  that  no  two  of  them 
mark  the  same  furrow,  but  with  the  teeth  fur- 
nished with  web  feet,  sharpened  to  an  edge  in 
front  (the  running  keeps  them  sharp)  so  as  to 
cut  out  the  roots  of  weeds.  It  is  made  of  such 
a  headth  as  to  run  easily  between  the  rows 
▼ithont  injnrinic  the  turnips  on  either  hand, 
and  with  an  adjustable  wheel  before  and  an- 
other behind  to  regulate  the  depth  at  which  the 
teeth  of  the  grubber  are  required  to  work.  The 
drill  should  be  28  to  32  inches  apart  for  Swedes, 
and  the  same  for  mangolds,  and  the  plants, 
thinned  in  the  rows,  from  8  to  15  inches  apart 
hf  Swedes,  and  14  to  18  inches  for  mangolds. 
The  grubber,  having  been  run  between  the 
lowa,  the  field-hand,  with  a  good  hoe,  commenc- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  row  in  such  a  way  that  he 
has  the  length  of  the  row  on  his  right  hand, 
nngks  a  turnip  at  the  end,  then  makes  a  cut 
▼ith  the  hoe,  or  rather,  with  the  edge  of  the 
hoe,  pushes  out  six  inches  or  so  of  the  top  of 
the  drill,  with  the  plants  in  it,  so  as  to  leave  a 
nnall  clump  of  plants,  where  the  next  turnip 
is  to  remain.    He  then  fixes  upon  which  is  the 


best  plant  of  the  clump,  and  with  the  comer 
and  edge  of  the  hoe,  pushes  and  cuts  away  all 
the  other  plants,  leaving  the  selected  plant  re- 
maining, at  the  proper  distance,  by  itself.  It 
is  perfectly  easy  and  simple.  The  ground  is 
soft,  and  the  young  turhips  are  not  in  close' 
dusters,  as  they  almost  always  are,  with  the 
most  carefUl  hand  sowing,  but  when  sown  with* 
the  machine,  each  turnip  stands  by  itself,  never 
nearer  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  another, 
and  generally  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  apart. 
Then,  even  although  the  earth  does  get  knocked 
away  from  the  turnip  left,  and  it  is  lefl  flat  on 
the  ground,  there  is  no  harm  done ;  its  long  tap- 
root is  deep  in  the  ground,  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
sometimes  an  advantage,  for  it  leaves  the  tur- 
nip to  swell  and  grow  big  on  the  surface  of  the- 
ground,  which  it  would  not  so  easily  do  if  its 
hahUat  chanced  to  be  a  stiff,  hard-baked  soil,, 
and  the  turnip  buried  overhead  in  it.  The 
most  suitable  soil  for  turnips,  however,  is  one^ 
with  a  proportion  of  sand  in  it.  Grown  on 
stiff  clay,  or  on  black  land,  the  quality  of  the 
roots  is  not  so  good.  The  Swedes  do  their 
best  on  a  rich,  pretty  strong  soil,  while  the 
white-globes,  hybrids,  and  yellows  will  succeed 
on  the  very  thinnest  and  lightest  soils.  For 
feeding  cows,  the  universal  verdict  is  in  favor 
of  green-top,  or  Aberdeen  yellows,  over  all 
other  kinds,  but  they  are  not  ready  for  use  so 
soon  as  the  whites  or  hybrids,  nor  do  they  keep 
good,  so  late  in  the  spring,  as  the  Swedes.  The 
manure  used  for  turnips  should  be  rich  in  am- 
monia. In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  overdo  am- 
monia with  turnips,  and  unless  they  have  a 
good  supply,  the  roots,  although  large  and* 
heavy,  will  be  deficient  in  juiciness  and  sweet- 
ness. If  good  fkrm-yard  manure  is  used,  there- 
should  be  sown  over  it  in  the  drills  at  least  two 
cwt.  (say  200  to  300  pounds)  of  the  best  Peru- 
vian guano. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  two  to  three  pounds 
per  acre;  mangolds,  four  to  five  pounds  per' 
acre.  The  cost  of  a  single  drill  sowing-machine* 
is  from  £2  5s.  to  £2  15s;  of  a  machine  that 
sows  two  drills  at  a  time — the  one  commonly 
used — ^is  from  £5  to  £10.  A  good  one  can  be 
got  for  £5,  or  perhaps  a  little  less. 

The  value  of  turnips,  as  a  crop,  consists- 
chiefly  in  the  large  amount  of  excellent  winter 
food  for  stock,  which  can  be  taken  from  a  given 
acreage.  In  this  district,  20  tuns  of  Swedes  is 
reckoned  a  good  crop.  White-globes  and  Pos- 
terton  hybrids  will  weigh  heavier,  while  green- 
top  yellows  are  generally  a  lighter  crop.  The 
following  tables,  flpom  Prof.  Johnston's  Agri-^ 
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cultural  Chemistry,  pp.  340-S41,  are  very  in- 
0truotiye : 

Mquivalent  QuanixHes  of  the  Usually  Oultiva- 
ied  Crops  to  an  Acre, 

Wheat 25  bushels,  or    1,600  pomids 

Barley S6  boshels,  or    1,800  pounds 

Oats 60  bushels,  or    3,100  pounds 

Peas » 25  bushels,  or    1,600  pounds 

Beans ^ » 25  bushels,  or    1,600  pounds 

Indian  Corn ~ 30  bushels,  or    1,800  pounds 

Potatoes 12  tuiis,       or  27,000  pounds 

Turnips „ 80  tuns,       or  67,000  pounds 

Wheat  straw » \%  tuns,       or    8,000  peunds 

Meadow  hay 1>^  tuns,       or    3,400  pounds 

Clover  hay 2  tuns,       or    4,500  pounds 

Cabbage 20  tuns,       or  45,000  pounds 

These  are  not  to  be  regarded,  however,  as 
aniversally  equivalent  crops.  Even  in  Great 
Britain,  in  Wigtonshire,  30  tons  of  Swedes,  20 
tons  of  mangold,  and  20  tons  of  white  carrots 
per  acre  are  equivalent  crops ;  while  in  Berk- 
shire it  is  as  easy  to  grow  30  tons  of  mangold 
as  20  tons  of  Swedes  per  acre. 

The  weight  of  dry  starch,  etc.,  reaped  in  each 
crop,  will  be  represented  very  nearly  by  the 
following  numbers : 

Hofk.        Starch.        aint«ii,  Salint 

or  woo47   sagar.  kn^   albomM,    OH  Ofr    nattw, 
flbwr.ltw.         Itw.  *o..lb«.    fkt,  lb*.      Dm. 

Wheat 225  826  180  46  SO 

Barley. ^,   270  1,080  280  60  60 

Oats^ „.  420  1,060  800  100  75 

Peas 130  800  880  84  48 

Beans 180  640  420  40  50 

Indian  com 100  1,280  220  180  80 

Potatoes. .«1,680  4,800  640  45  240 

Turnips. ».a,840  6,000  1,000  900  460 

Wheat  straw...1,500  900  40  80  150 

Keadow  hay ...1.020  1,800  240  120  220 

OloTerhay 1,120  1,800  420  200  400 

Cabbage 480  2,800  1,800  180  600 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  larg^est  amount  of 
actual  nutriment  that  can  be  taken  from  an 
acre  of  ground  is  afforded  by  a  crop  of  turnips, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop,  as  well  as  the 
large  amount  of  water  turnips  contain — 90  per 
cent. — ^makes  them  especially  suitable  for  rami- 
nating  animals  in  winter,  when  dry  straw  or 
equally  dry  hay  is  the  only  fodder  that  can  be 
supplied  them.  The  dry  nutritive  matter  con- 
tained in  mangolds  is  greater  than  in  turnips 
by  about  5  per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
mangold  contains  about  85  per  cent,  of  water, 
while  the  turnip  contains  90.  The  mangolds, 
too,  often  contain  more  sugar,  and  are  greatly 
relished  by  cows.  One  farmer  found  that  cows 
in  the  winter  months,  if  fed  on  large  quantities 
of  roots,  particularly  mangolds  and  carrots, 
will  refdse  to  eat  straw  almost  entirely,  and  be- 
come very  lean ;  but  that  they  will  always  eat 
a  full  portion  of  sweet,  well-harvested  straw, 


when  they  get  a  small  and  moderate  allowance 
of  roots,  say  for  an  ordinary-sized  cow,  15 
pounds  of  mangolds  three  times  a  day,  the 
roots  being  given  whole,  just  in  the  state  they 
come  trova  the  store  heap,  and  the  daily  allow- 
ance for  a  feeding  ox  he  sets  down  at  4  pounds 
of  oil-cake,  64  pounds  of  roots,  and  20  pounds 
of  straw." 

BotatioB  of  Crops* 

The  principles  of  rotation  of  crops  are  very 
ably  and  intelligibly  stated  by  Messrs.  Yvart 
and  Pictet,  two  eminent  French  writers  upon 
agriculture,  in  the  Cburs  eomplei  cP  AprieuUnre, 
They  say : 

"  The  Jlrsi  principle  or  ftindamental  point  is, 
that  every  plant  exhausts  the  soil. 

The  second,  that  all  plants  do  not  exhaust 
the  soil  equally. 

The  ihirdj  that  plants  of  different  kinds  do 
not  exhaust  the  soil  in  the  same  manner. 

The  fourth,  that  all  plants  do  not  restore  to 
the  soil  the  same  quantity  or  the  same  quality 
of  manure.  * 

The  fifth,  that  all  plants  are  not  equally  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of  weeds." 

From  these  fundamental  principles  they 
draw  the  following  consequences : 

First — ^However  well  a  soil  may  be  prepared 
it  cannot  long  nourish  crops  of  the  same  kind 
in  succession  without  becoming  exhausted. 

Second — Every  crop  impoverishes  a  soil  more 
or  less  according  as  more  or  less  is  restored  to 
the  soil  by  the  plant  cultivated. 

7%trrf— Perpendicular  rooting  plants  and 
such  as  root  horizontally  ought  to  succeed  each 
other. 

Fourth — Plants  of  the  same  kind  should  not 
recur  too  frequently  in  a  rotation. 

Fifth — ^Two  plants  favorable  to  the  g^wtb 
of  weeds  ought  not  to  succeed  each  other. 

Sixth — Such  plants  as  eminently  exhaust 
the  soil,  as  the  grains  and  oil  plants,  should 
only  be  sown  where  the  land  is  in  good  heart 
Seventh — In  proportion  as  a  soil  is  found  to 
exhaust  itself  by  successive  crops,  plants  which 
are  less  exhausting  ought  to  be  cultivated. 

It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  rotation 
of  crops  has  a  direct  and  powerful  influence  in 
destroying  insects.  M.  Olivier,  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  writing  upon  th«  in- 
sects which  live  upon  the  collar  and  crown  of 
the  roots  of  the  cereal  grasses,  says  that  they 
multiply  themselves  infinitely  when  the  same 
soil  presents  the  same  crop  for  several  years  in 
succession,  or  even  crops  of  analagous  species. 
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fiat  when  a  crop  intervenes  on  whick  these  in- 
lects  cannot  live,  aa  beans  or  turnips  after 
wheat  or  oats,  then  the  whole  race  of  these  in- 
sects perishes  for  want  of  proper  nourishment 
for  their  larva. 

Th^  great  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  writing  on 
rotation  o(  crops,  describes  the  rationale  of  the 
operation  as  follows : 

"It  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  convertible 
system  of  cultivation  that  the  whole  of  the 
manure  is  employed,  and  that  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  not  fitted  for  one  crop  remain  as 
nourishment  for  another.  Thus  ii  the  turnip 
is  the  first  in  the  order  of  succession,  this  crop, 
manured  with  ft'esh  stable  manure,  immedi- 
ately finds  sufficient  matter  for  its  nourishment, 
and  the  heat  produced  in  fermentation  assists 
in  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  If  after  turnips,  barley  with 
grasses  is  sown,  then  the  land  having  been  lit- 
tle exhausted  by  the  turnip  crop,  atTords  the 
soluble  parts  of  the  decompoaiBg  manure  to 
the  gram.  The  grasses  and  clover  remain, 
which  derive  a  small  part  only  of  their  organ- 
ixed  matter  from  the  soil,  and  probably  con- 
inne  the  gypsum  in  the  manure,  which  would 
be  useless  to  other  crops.  These  plants  like- 
wise, by  their  large  systems  of  leaves,  absorb 
a  considerable  quantity  of  nourishment  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  when  plowed  in  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  the  decay  of  their  roots  and 
leaves  anord  manure  for  the  wheat  crop ;  and 
at  this  period  of  the  course,  the  woody  nbre  of 
the  £tfm«yard  manure,  which  contains  the 
phosphate  of  lime  and  the  other  parts  which 
are  soluble  with  difficulty,  is  broken  down,  and 
as  icon  as  the  most  exhausting  crop  is  taken, 
recent  manure  is  again  applied.  Peas  and 
beans,  in  all  instances,  seem  well  adapted  to 
lirenare  ground  for  wheat,  and  in  some  rich 
lanos  they  are  raised  in  alternate  crops  for 
feafs  together.  Peas  and  beans  contain  a  small 
qoaotity  of  a  matter  aaalagoos  to  albumen ; 
rot  it  seems  that  the  aaota,  which  fomis  a  con- 
stituent part  of  this  matter,  is  derived  from  the 
atmoiphere.  The  dry  bean  leaf,  when  burnt, 
yields  a  smell  approaching  to  that  of  decom- 
posiog  animal  matter,  and  in  its  decav  in  the 
soil,  may  furnish  i»inciples  capable  of  becom- 
ing a  part  of  the  gluten  of  wheat.  Though 
the  general  composition  of  plants  is  very  anala- 
goiis,  yet  the  speciflo  dlfiferenee  in  the  products 
of  maay  of  tkem  proves  that  they  must  derive 
different  materials  from  the  soil;  and  though 
the  vegetables  having  the  smallest  system  of 
leaves  will  proportionably  most  exhaust  the 
Mil  of  eommon  nutritive  matter,  yet  particular 
▼eg^tahles,  wben  their  produce  is  carried  oC 
^  require  peculiar  principles  to  be  supplied 
to  the  land  in  which  they  grow.  Strawberries 
Md  potatoes,  at  first,  produce  luxuriantly  in 
jnrgin  mold  reeently  turned  up  firom  pasture; 
rot  iA  a  few  yean  they  deeeoerate  and  r«qaii» 
a  fresh  soil.  I^ds,  in  tne  course  of  years, 
^^^  cease  to  atford  good  cultivi^ted  grasses ; 
*«y  become,  as  is  properly  said,  tired  of  fAem, 
^  one  of  the  ptobable  causes  of  this  is  the 
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exhaustion  of  the  gypsum  contained  in  ib/b 
soil." 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  power  of  cer- 
tain vegetables  to  exhaust  the  soil  of  the  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  their  growth,  is  afforded  bjr 
mushrooms  and  eertain  other  plants  of  the 
fungus  species.  Mushrooms  never  grow  tWo 
years  successively  on  the  same  spot.  In  urging 
this  view.  Dr.  "Wollaston  draws  attention  to 
"  fairy  rings,"  and  ascribes  their  production  to 
the  power  of  the  particular  fungus  to  exhaust 
the  soil  of  the  nourishment  necessary  to  its 
growth.  Hence  the  ring  increases  every  year, 
"for  no  seeds  will  grow  where  their  parents 
grew  before  them,  and  the  interior  part  of  the 
circle  has  become  exhausted  by  preceding  crops ; 
but  where  the  fungus  h^  died  nourishment  is 
supplied  for  grass,  which  usually  grows  within 
the  circle  of  a  dark  green  color." 


Tare  on  Cotton. 


We  have  recently  received  a  communicatiom 
from  a  valued  friend  in  Alabama,  inviting  our 
attention  to  the  following  article,  which  ap^ 
peared  some  time  ago  in  the  N.  Y.  Doi^ 
BulUtin: 

IMPOftTAKT  TO   PLANTRB8 — ^THK   TA&E  CV 
COTTOW. 

We  are  receiving  from  manufacturers  of  ooV- 
tx>n  goods  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
what  seem  to  be  very  reasonable  and  well- 
founded  objections  to  the  very  heavy  tare  that 
is  likely  to  be  put  upon  cotton'bales  this  season. 
The  general  complaint  is  that  nothing  but  th% 
heaviest  bagging  is  called  for  this  season,  and. ' 
that  with  this  and  the  six  iron  straps  used  ii^ 
binding,  the  tare  will  be  from  30  to  35  pounds 
to  the  bale.  Last  season  there  was  but  little  or 
no  complaint  on  this  score,  for  the  reason  that 
bagging  was  high  and  cotton  low,  and  the  light 
Dundee  was  used  to  a  very  sreat  extent.  One 
manufacturer  writes  to  us  that  he  lately  pur- 
chased 51  bales  of  upland  cotton  for  his  milL 
covered  with  heavy  India  bagging  and  bound 
with  iron  hoops ;  the  tare  averaging  30  pounds 
on  bales  of  441  each.  In  this  instance  the  loss 
on  bagging  and  hoops  amounted  to  about  7  per 
cent.,  and  it  Is  but  natural  that  manufacturers 
should  oomplain  of  the  ii^ustice  to  which  they 
are  compelled  to  submit. 

We  commend  this  matter  to  the  attention  ot 
the  cotton  planters  and  factors  at  the  South  aii 
an  evil  which  should  be  promptly  remedied. 
We  understand  that  a  movement  is  on  foc| 
among  manufacturers  to  combine  for  their  own 
protection  against  what  they  consider  a  gross 
injustice.  Mid  should  such  a  combination  be 
orcaniaed  it  is  probable  they  would  demand 
alfowanoe  for  part,  if  not  the  whole,  tare,  as  is 
done  by  the  Liverpool  buyers.  We  have  not,  as  a 
general  thing,  much  faith  In  the  efficacy  of 
trade  combitiatiOMB  as  a  means  of  refbrming 
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evils  of  any  kind,  but  the  injustice  of  being 
compelled  to  buy  cotton  with  no  allowance  for 
a  tare  amounting  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
weight  per  bale  is  one  wnich  would  justify  the 
mnanufacturers  in  adopting  rigorous  measures 
for  their  own  protection.  It  la  safe  to  assume 
that  when  no  allowace  for  tare  is  made  on  cot- 
ton at  present  prices,  wrapped  in  heavy  bag- 
ging and  bouna  with  iron  straps,  the  planters 
and  factors  make  an  average  profit  of  100  per 
oent.  on  the  materials  used  in  baling ;  and  were 
Iforthern  consumers  to  demand  a  tare  allow- 
ance to  the  amount  of  one-half  the  weight  of 
wrapping  and  straps,  they  would  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  It  would  be  good  policy,  how- 
ever, to  render  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  unnecessary  by  conceding  the 
very  reasonable  demand  that  in  baling  cot- 
ton no  heavy  bagging,  unnecessary  straps  or 
other  cheap  materials  should  be  thrown  in  as 
make-weignts.  Light  bagging  answers  every 
liurpose,  and  unless  the  demands  of  manufac- 
turers are  considered  in  this  matter  they  will 
be  justified  in  taking  measures  for  their  own 
protection. 

We  hope  that  our  planters  will  persistently 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  extortion  which  is 
threatened  in  the  foregoing  utterance  of  the 
rapacious  manufacturers  of  New  England.  The 
ctatements,  charges  and  arguments  are  false, 
and  those  who  make  them  know  that  they  are 
false.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  t^  swindle  the 
planters  and  increase  the  already  exorbitant 
profits  which  the  Yankee  millowner  screws  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  producers  of  cotton.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  tare  established  in  Liverpool  is 
adopted  by  all  the  other  markets  in  the  world, 
and  is  universally  admitted  to  be  amply  suf- 
flcient  to  protect  manufacturers  against  loss  by 
extra  weight  of  bagging  and  ties.  The  Liver- 
pool tare  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  weight  and  scal- 
ing, which  is  7  lbs.  per  bale.  For  example, 
taking  the  average  weight  of  bales  at  450  lbs., 
the  tare  is  as  follows: 

Tare  at  4  percent ...18  lbs. 

Scaling ^  7  " 

26  " 

The  actual  weight  of  the  bagging  and  ties 
aaed  by  planters  never  exceeds,  and  rarely 
amounts  to,  25  lbs.  Allowing  7  yards  of  bag- 
ging to  the  bale  (most  planters  use  6  yards),  at 
l(lb6.  per  yard,  and  6  ties  per  bale,  weighing 
lib.,  the  weight  is: 

Bagging,  7  yards,  at  2}lb6... 17ilbs, 

Ties,  6,  at  Jib.  each 4J  " 

22  « 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Liverpool  tiffe  not  only  proteoto  the  manufac- 


turer against  loss  fh>m  extra  bagging,  bat  givea 
him  3  lbs.  of  cotton  and  all  the  bagging  and  ties 
for  nothing. 

The  New  England  spinner  when  he  buys  is 
governed  by  the  Liverpool  market  as  to  price, 
allowance  being  nukde,  of  course,  for  the  regular 
tare.  Were  he  permitted  to  deduct  tare  from 
that  price,  it  would  amount  to  deducting  it 
twice  on  every  bale,  and  allowing  the  spinner 
to  extort  just  that  amount  from  the  producer. 

Goodness  knows  the  present  extortion  to 
which  we  are  now  compelled  to  submit  firom 
rings,  speculators,  etc.,  ought  to  satisfy  even 
New  England  rapacity,  without  attempting  the 
infamous  imposition  threatened  in  the  above- 
quoted  article. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Sheep  HoslNuidry. 

Mb.  Editor — I  have  been  much  gratified  by 
observing  your  efibrts  to  encourage  the  railing 
of  sheep,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoyed  the  admirable  satire  in  your  November 
number,  by  "One  who  Loves  Mutton,"  on  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  useless  dogs  that 
our  people  will  persist  in  keeping  to  the  injury 
of  themselves  and  of  their  neighbors. 

I  know  how  slowly  men  adopt  new  things 
when  they  are  only  recommended  in  theory. 
They  need  practical  proofs  before  they  are  wil- 
ling to  make  an  experiment. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  profitableness  of 
raising  sheep  as  a  business,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  even  if  the  wool  and  the  mutton  were 
thrown  out  of  the  calculation,  the  annual  in- 
crease of  sheep  and  the  manure  which  they 
spread  upon  the  land  would  of  themselves  be 
ample  compensation  for  the  investment,  keep, 
etc. 

Allow  me  to  give  the  history  of  an  experi- 
ment that  was  made  by  a  friend  of  mine  a  few 
years  ago.  I  can  vouch  for  all  the  fkcts  and 
figures.  They  were  all  known  to  me  person- 
ally. Early  in  the  fbll  my  friend  came  to  me 
to  borrow  $100,  with  which  he  intended  to 
start  a  fiock  of  sheep.  I  knew  him  to  be  an 
industrious,  goahead  fellow,  and  I  lent  it  to 
him,  and  took  his  note  without  hesitation.  Be- 
ing Interested  in  his  experiment  I  watched  to 
see  how  it  would  turn  out.  He  went  to  work 
and  bought  fifly-five  sheep,  at  an  average  price 
of  $1.50,  for  $82.50,  leaving  him  $17.50  of  the 
hundred  I  had  lent  him.  He  had  thirty-five 
sheep  of  his  own,  so  that  with  those  he  bougfai 
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iiA  had  exactly  m  flock  of  ninety.  He  had  a 
4;ood  rapply  of  hay,  with  which  he  fed  during 
^e  winter  until  March,  when  he  turned  them 
^>Qt  en  the  pastnre,  only  feeding  them  with  a 
few  tnmipe  and  a  little  com.  The  first  winter 
^  lost  <»ie  sheep,  killed  by  a  neighbor's  dog. 
By  the  middle  of  April  the  grass  was  suffi- 
dently  forward  to  enable  the  sheep  to  forage 
abundantly  for  themselves.  The  first  year  he 
(sised  forty-one  lambe,  swelling  the  number  of 
the  flock  to  130.  He  sold  his  wool  clip  in  June 
•or  July  for  $163:08  (I  forget  the  precise  num- 
ber of  pounds),  and  with  this  money  he  took 
«p  his  note  and  had  over  $63.08.  During  the 
second  winter  he  fed  as  before,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  he  used  turnips  rather  more  freely 
aid  consumed  lees  hay.  He  lost  but  two.  In 
'the  spring  he  had  128  sheep  for  shearing,  which 
•produoed  within  a  pound  or  two  of  400  pounds, 
fie  sold  his  wool  for  forty  cents  per  pound,  and 
•thai  realized  $160.  He  also  raised  this  year 
M  lambs,  sold  oflT  38  of  his  old  sheep  for  $57, 
«nd  thus  put  in  his  pocket  as  the  revenue  from 
bis  little  flock  for  that  year  $217.  During  the 
<fbnowing  winter  he  lost  four  sheep.  When 
shearing  time  oame  he  had  140  ready  to  be 
^hom,  which  yielded  301  pounds,  which  he  sold 
fw  $150.50.  During  the  third  summer  he 
tailed  39  lambs  and  sold  none  of  his  old  sheep. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  three  years,  begin- 
ning with  90  sheep^  his  flock  yielded  him  in 
cish  $530.58,  he  lost  7,  sold  38,  and  from  the 
Bitural  increase  numbered  179  head.  Thirty 
•«ores  of  Average  pasture,  ten  acres  of  me&dow 
yielding  twenty  tons  of  hay,  and  Ave  or  six 
.acres  of  turnips,  m  few  Imshels — say  forty*-of 
•eom,  the  expense  of  cutting  and  curing  the 
hay,  raising  the  turnips^  shearing  the  sheep, 
and  the  price  of  »  banrel  of  salt,  includes  all 
«his  expenses,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment of  land,  sheep)  etc 

Your  readers  who  are  more  expert  at  calcu- 
Uting  interest  than  I  am  can  find  out  for  them- 
selves how  many  per  cent,  he  made  for  the 
three  years  separately  and  eollectively.  I  am 
-satisfied  that  it  paid,  and  paid  handsomely; 
•4Ad  BO  thoroughly  satisfied  is  my  friend  of  this, 
he  has  continaed  reinvesting  hds  profits  every 
year  since  in  sheep  of  improved  breeds,  until 
Jbehas  become  a  rich  man,  fisr  better  able  to 
lead  me  numey  than  I  am,  from  whose  loan  of 
'$100  this  prosperity  commenced. 

Igive  yoa  the  history  for  what  it  is  worth 
Hn  the  way  of  a  lesson  to  others. 

HONTQOMXST, 

MoirrooiiiBET  Co.,  Va.»  Nov.  9, 1871. 


For  th»  SotUktm  Farm  end  Borne, 

Sklppen  In  Baeoiu 

Mr.  Editoh— The  season  is  approaching 
when  we  will  kill  our  hogs  and  save  our  meat^ 
They  may  not  be  as  numerous  as  in  old  timei 
when  "the  disturbed  nest  of  vipers"  dwarfed 
our  energies,  but  when  we  could  certainly  hav% 
fuller  smoke-houses  than  in  the  present  halcyon 
days  which  Mr.  Ben.  Hill  hails  so  admiringly; 
but  that  is  all  the  stronger  reason  why  w» 
should  take  pains  to  save  the  little  bacon  im 
have  left.  Let  me  contribute  to  this  good  r^^ 
suit  by  giving  you  my  experience  as  to  how  lo 
protect  bacon  against  the  ravages  of  skippers. 

I  have  read  numberless  receipts  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  agricultural  Journals  and  in  almar 
nacs,  prescribing  red  pepper,  costly  spice^ 
tobacco,  pennyroyal,  &c.,  Ac.,  but  I  have  never 
found  a  single  instance  where  the  prescriptions 
were  efilcacious.  Many  a  fine  ham  and  side  of 
good  bacon  have  been  destroyed  utterly  by 
voracious  and  penetrating  skippers,  notwitb» 
standing  a  most  liberal  application  of  red  pep- 
per, "sugar  and  spice  and  all  that  was  niccu" 
I  have  invariably  saved  my  bacon  by  a  mudi 
simpler  and  less  expensive  process.  I  smok^ 
my  meat  every  day  with  the  smoke  of  good 
hickory  wood,  until  it  was  sufficiently  smoked* 
I  then  packed  it  away  immediately  in  hoge- 
heads  or  barrels,  taking  care  that  they  had  no 
cracks  or  holes  in  them  sufficiently  large  k^ 
permit  the  entrance  oi  the  fly  which  producea 
the  skipper.  These  barrels  or  hogsheads  need 
not  be  air-tight.  Hams  put  up  in  good  sonsd 
bags  immediately  after  the  smoking  process  ia 
completed,  can  be  kept  with  equal  certainty. 
I  have  ^ed  this  method  and  know  it  to  h» 
good.  Glkab  Bib. 

Babboub  Co.,  Ala.,  Nov.  10,  1871. 


.Fbr  ih4  Soutkim  Farm  md  ffomt, 

H#w  io  Prttace  a  BnU  or  Heifer  CaU; 

Mr.  Wm.  Brantly,  of  Bibb  county,  Qeorgfl^ 
a  gentleman  who  has  flne  stock,  and  who  hai 
much  experience  in  raising  flne  milch  cow% 
gives  this  rule,  which  he  says  he  has  tried  fot 
eighteen  years,  and  has  never  known  it  to  ftdU 
If  you  wish  to  have  a  heifer  calf;  let  your  odw 
go  to  the  bull  with  a  taW  bag;  if  a  bull  calf;  Ht 
your  cow  go  to  the  bull  with  an  empty  bag. 

Gol.  Lee,  who  has  flne  Aldemey  cows^  comr 
plains  that  his  calves  are  all  bulls.  Mr.  Brantl|- 
did  the  same  until  he  discovered  the  above  ralii» 
Try  it,  Col.  Lee,  and  let  others  try  it. 


Bibb  Cotjktt,  November,  1871. 
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Fbr  the  Southern  Farm  and  H&ma, 

Jl  Fence  Lnw* 

Hr.  Editob — I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
JFabm.  aud  Homs  from  its  first  number  down 
'to  the  present  time,  and  have  generally  ap- 
]»TOTedthe  course  jon  have  pursued  in  advocacy 
of  agricultural  reform,  and  in  exposure  of  the 
many  abuses  under  which  agriculture  labors. 
But  I  have  never  seen  anything  from  you  or 
any  of  your  contributors  in  reference  to  what 
is  called  the  fence  laws  of  the  Southern  States. 
I  regard  it  as  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
and  one  on  which  those  who  have  the  time, 
ability,  and  knowledge  ought  to  enlighten  their 
fellow-citizens,  with  a  view  to  inducing  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  to  devise  some  ade- 
quate remedial  measures  against  the  evils  of  the 
present  system. 

Were  the  farmers  of  the  South  pioneer  settlers 
in  the  backwoods,  who  had  just  commenced  to 
make  a  clearing,  few  in  number,  and  scattered 
•ver  an  immense  area  of  wild  land,  I  could  see 
■ome  sense  as  well  as  justice  in  the  present 
fenoe  laws,  which  compel  every  man  to  inclose 
hia  lands  to  protect  himself  against  the  depre- 
dations of  his  neighbor's  roving  cattle.  The 
area  of  cultivated  land  being  in  that  case  so 
•mall  in  proportion  to  that  which  is  wild,  there 
would  be  manifest  reason  in  compelling  the 
Mttler  to  inclose  his  patch  and  allow  his  neigh- 
Ion  to  let  their  stock  roam  at  large  in  the  forest. 
The  greatest  good  <^  the  greatest  number  is  a 
•ound  law,  in  the  abstract,  at  all.  events,  and 
would  be  justly  applicable  to  such  a  state  of 
•oeiety.  But  the  same  reasons  which  would 
Remand  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  such  a 
«.law  for  a  frontier  settlement^  prove  its  gross 
and  cj^ressive  injustice  when  applied  to  an  old 
and  thickly-settled  country.  Why  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  am  I  compelled  to  maintain 
twelve  OF  thirteem  miies  of  a  hideous  fence 
seund  my  planUtien  at  an  u^moel  cost  ^  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  dollars,  in  ovder  to  prevent 
Uie  cattle  and  hogs  which  my  neighbon  choose 
4»  tarn  lopse,  seeking  what  they  may  devour, 
ftotn  destroying  my  crops  and  robbing  my 
lirepertyl  A  couple  of  months  ago,  half  a 
»4(wen  sharp-nosed  sawt-backed  hogs,  belonging 
to  Ik  vagabond,  negro,  who  has  squatted  on  the 
land  of  one  of  my  neighboie^  and  whose  only 
Meaiiw  oi  subsistenoe  is  what  he  can  pilfer 
pom  the  con^munitfy,  broke  through  or  rooted 
their  way  under  my  boundipy  fonce  and  played 
the  wild  with  as  line  a  patch  of  rutabagas  as 
jon  ever  saw.  I  caught  them  in  the  act.  I 
was  as  mad  as  a  hornet.    I  wanted  to  kill  some* 


body  or  something,  and  went  straightway  for 
my  gun  to  inHict  the  death  penalty  on  the 
hogs.  But  I  remembered  that  there  is  a. 
"fence  law,"  whieh  says  that  unless  my 
fence  is  a  certain  prescribed  height,  and  built 
in  a  certain  way,  strange  hogs  have  a  right  to 
eat  up  not  only  my  rutabagas  but  all  my  crops,, 
and  that  I  have  no  redress,  and  that  if|  not 
having  a  lawftil  fence,  I  injure  stock  that  may 
trespass  on  my  land,  I  am  liable  in  damages  to 
the  extent  of  double  their  value.  I  went  to 
examine  the  fence  to  see  if  it  was  '^lawfhV'  and 
found  that  it  lacked  a  rail  of  the  necessary 
height,  and  that,  therefore,  I  was  cleariy  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  negro's  hogs  as  clearly  in  the 
right.  I  give  you  this  as  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  working  of  this  law.  I  and  my 
neighbors  are  compelled  to  keep  up  hundreds 
of  miles  of  fences,  not. to  protect  oorselTes 
against  each  other,  for  we  have  all  agreed  to 
fence  up  our  stock,  but  to  protect  ourselves 
against  the  incursion  of  the  hogs  and  leankine 
of  just  such  individuals  as  the  African  squatter 
whom  I  have  described. 

We  are  grievously  taxed  as  a  ciass.  "We 
have  a  terrible  burden  to  carry,  but  of  all  tlie 
taxes  imposed  upon  us,  this  fbnee  tat  is  the 
most  grievous  and  the  most  unjust,  because 
every  argument  which  can  be  adduced  to}usth^ 
a  tax,  proves  that  this  one  should  be  remored, 
because  it  U  injurious  U  evtryhoiy.  It  Is 
wholly  unproitable  and  unnecessary.  Oalou- 
late  how  much  a  planter  pays  annually  to  keep 
his  fences  in  repair,  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
"lawful'^  standard,  and  then  calculate  ike 
value  of  the  stock  against  which  these  fences 
are  required,  and  you  will  see  how  the  law 
operates.  I  am  practically  taxed,  say  a  ^ouaaad 
dollars  a  year,  to  enable  tl^s  African  squatter 
to  keep  half  a  dozen  hungry  shoets  rumnl»|^ 
loose  on  other  men's  property. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  same  fence  law  should 
be  applied  to  every  county  of  a  State  or  to  all 
connnunities,  no  more  than  I  think  that  all  men 
can  be  made  to  wear  the  same  siKed  shoes  or 
hat.  There  are  pHrts  of  Georgia,  as  of  oiher 
States,  where  the  cultivated  portions  of  the 
land  are  small  as  compared  wHh  thai  used 
for  grazing  purposes,  and  wfae)^  it  would 
work  a  serious  fnjustfce  to  insist  that  all  men 
should  fonce  in  their '  stock.  Again,  I  say, 
that  I  am  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, whiish  is  precisely  why  I  am  fo(r  a  re> 
peal  of  the  present  lawftel  fonee  ahsuidifj,. 
and  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  all 
owners  of  steok  to  prsvent  tbeir  trespassing  on 
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the  property  of  other  people,  and  be  responsible 
for  any  damage  they  commit.  Such  ia  the  law 
in  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  countries  in 
£ttrope^  where  the  greatest  number  and  the 
best  breeds  of  cattle  are  to  be  found,  where  the 
manure  piles  are  the  largest,  the  lands  the 
richest  and  the  crops  the  biggest.  Such,  too, 
is  the  law  in  the  greatest  potion  of  Virginia 
to-day,  and  experience  of  its  operation  there 
prores  how  beneficially  it  works. 

Agitate  the  subject,  Mr.  Editor.  I  am  con- 
Tinced  that  you  are  opposed  to  the  present 
laws,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  you  can  do 
notlung  which  will  make  you  and  your  paper 
more  popular  among  tillers  of  the  soil,  than 
taking  up  the  cudgels  and  fighting  man- 
foUy  to  relioTe  us  from  the  present  fence  law, 
or  as  I  call  it,  fence  tax,  by  which  all  the  culti- 
Tstors  of  the  soil  are  injured  and  nobody 
benefited  except  a  few  squatters,  who  depend 
on  the  highways  and  ditehes  a#id  what  they 
can  with  legal  impunity  steal  from  the  com- 
munity, for  the  food  of  their  raw-boned  cows 
and  saw-backed  shoats. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
keeping  up  stock,  in  the  improvement  of  the 
land  and  in  the  breed  of  cattle.  I  confine  my- 
self to  an  expose  of  the  injustice  of  forcing  a 
ianner  by  law  to  keep  up  twelve  miles  of  "  law- 
fid  fence,"  or  have  his  rutabagas  destroyed  by 
an  African  squatter's  hogs,  and  not  have  even 
the  luxury  of  killing  them  without  being  liable 
in  damages  for  double  their  ideal  value. 

Sam  Wbllkr. 

Oglethorpe  Co,  Ga.,  Nov.,  1871. 


J«t6. 

Sditob  09*  the  Faem  akd  Home — In  a  re- 
cently-issued report  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau 
at  Washington,  I  found  the  following  extract 
from  a  correspondent's  letter: 

"  I  deem  it  almost  as  great  an  acquisition  to 
the  country  as  cotton  itself.  It  yields  one  of 
the  cheapest  fibres  which  nature  produces.  It 
18  raised  in  India,  and,  I  presume,  can  be  raised 
here,  for  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  hemp, 
and  for  one-fourth  the  coet  of  cotton.  It  has 
been  produced  in  India  for  one  cent  per  pound 
of  fibre.  It  is  woven  not  only  into  gunny  cloth 
and  gunny  bags,  but  enters  largely  into  carpets 
and  many  kinds  of  tissues.  In  India,  jute  has 
been  constantly  gaining  upon  cotton.  England 
has  imported  from  India,  of  this  article,  more 
than  120,000,000  pounds  in  a  single  year;  and 
we,  last  year,  imported  more  than  19,000,000, 
which  cost  more  than  $3,000,000,  and  sold  at 


the  South  for  $5/)00,000.     It  is  used  there 
chiefly  to  envelop  cotton." 

The  above  statements  are,  I  suppose,  oorrect» 
If  so,  they  exhibit  an  immense  outlay  by  oar 
people  for  which  there  is  no  necessity.  We  can 
certainly  raise  all  the  jute  we  need  to  manufae* 
tare  our  bagging,  for  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
sum  we  now  pay,  a  great  part  of  which  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  our  brethren  in  Yankeedom. 

The  culture  of  jute  and  its  management  are 
almost  the  same  as  of  hemp,  and  the  machinery 
and  process  of  manufacture  into  bagging  and 
gunny  cloth  are  simple  and  inexpensive.  Why, 
therefore,  do  not  some  of  our  people  make  an 
experiment  in  jute  raising  7  Mr.  Ben.  Hill,  in 
one  of  his  recent  flings  at  Southern  laziness  and 
want  of  enterprise  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  **  disturbed  nest  of  vipers,"  aska 
us,  who  made  our  hats,  shoes,  coats,  shirtSi 
stockings,  etc.  He  might  have  added,  who 
makes  our  plows,  wagons,  harness,  whips,  bar- 
rows, buckets,  bagging,  ties,  etc.,  in  short,  all 
we  need  to  carry  on  our  farms? 

We  cannot,  of  course,  effect  our  industrial 
emancipation  in  a  moment,  but  we  ought  ta 
make  a  beginning.  Five  millions  annually  for 
bagging  when  we  could  raise  and  make  it  for 
ourselves  for  one  million !  Bring  the  subject, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  public  attention  by  inserting  thitf 
communication  in  your  valuable  paper. 

Respectfully,  Homespuk. 


The  Operation  of  the  Radieal  Tariff  em 
the  Farmer  and  Meehanie. 

It  is  well  that  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  who 
furnish  the  brain  and  muscle  which  supply 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  should  know  how' 
much  cause  they  have  to  be  grateful  to  "  the 
best  government  the  world  ever  saw."  In  or- 
der that  they  may  worship  Grant,  Boutwell  A 
Co.  in  the  beauty  of  radicalism,  they  should 
have  a  fiiU  front  view  of  their  situation,  ai 
given  in  the  following  succinct  statement  whiclT 
we  copy  fh)m  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Sun: 

The  farmer  rises  in  the  morning,  puts  on  his 
flannel  shirt  taxed  66  per  cent.,  and  his  trowseri' 
taxed  60  per  cent.;  his  vest  taxed  60  per  cent.^^ 
and  his  overcoat  taxed—cloth  60,  buttons  40, 
braid  60,  lining  60,  and  padding  150  per  cent.; 
draws  on  hislwots  taxed  35  per  cent.;  puts 
some  coal,  taxed  60  per  cent.,  in  his  stove  taxed' 
56  per  cent,  (kettle  40  per  cent.;  stove-pipe 
150);  sits  down  to  his  breakfast  from  a  plate 
taxed  45  per  cent,  (knife  and  fork  each  taxed 
35  per  cent.;)  seasons  his  food  with  salt  taxed^ 
until  recently,  108  per  cent.,  and  pepper  taxed' 
120  per  cent.,  and  reads  his  magazine,  which  ia 
printed  on  paper  taxed  20  per  cent.,  with  ink^ 
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fazed  35  per  cent.,  and  by  type  taxed  25  per 
cent.;  puts  on  his  hat,  taxed  70  per  cent. ;  can- 
l^ot  smoke  a  Havana  cigar  taxed  150  per  cent.; 
hitches  his  horse,  shod  with  nails  taxed  67  per 
eent.,  to  a  plow  taxed  45  per  cent.,  with  chains 
taxed  100  per  cent,  and  namess  taxed  35  per 
eent. ;  goes  to  the  village  store  and  buys  for 
his  wife  a  handkerchief,  taxed  35  per  cent ,  a 
shawl  taxed  200  per  cent.,  a  silk  dress  taxed  60 
per  cent.,  a  woolen  skirt  taxed  100  per  cent.,  a 
hat  taxed  40  per  cent.,  shoes  taxed  35  per  cent., 
ftockings  taxed  75  per  cent.,  ribbons  taxed  60 
per  cent.,  an  umbrella  taxed  60  per  cent.,  rice 
82  per  cent.,  soap  70  per  cent.,  candles  40  per 
cent.,  paint  25  per  cent.,  starch  50  per  cent, 
needles  25  per  cent.,  thread  73  per  cent.,  pens 
to  per  cent.,  pins  35  per  cent.,  gloves  50  per 
cent.,  books  25  per  cent.;  gets  a  ballot  and 
votes  under  the  **old  flag,"  taxed  100  per  cent., 
for  a  free  trade  candidate  for  Congress ;  see  his 
grain  going  East  on  steel  rails  taxed  $3000  per 
mile  in  iron,  cars  taxed  50  per  cent.,  drawn  by 
a  locomotive  taxed  45  per  cent. ;  he  takes  a  last 
l*ok  at  his  tools  taxed  from  35  to  150  per  cent. ; 
ax  and  hammer  45;  screws,  scythe,  pick,  etc., 
150  per  cent.;  spade,  rake,  shovel,  etc.,  45  per 
cent. ;  watering-pot  35  per  cent.,  knife  50  per 
oent.,  dinner-can  35  per  cent.,  and  water-bucket 
60  per  cent. 

The  poor  man,  sick  to  death,  thinking  how 
{he  tariff  robs  him,  goes  to  bed,  made  of  wood 
taxed  20  per  cent.,  draws  over  him  a  sheet  taxed 
65  per  cent.,  and  a  blanket  taxed  240  per  cent. ; 
takes  his  quinine  taxed  45  per  cent.,  sees  his 
room  covered  with  wall  paper  taxed  35  per 
Oent.,  looks  at  his  gun  taxed  35  per  cent. ;  nis 
window  shades  are  taxed  35  per  cent.,  his  cur- 
tains 80  per  cent.,  his  window  glass  55  per  cent., 
his  bowl  and  pitcher  40  per  cent. ;  he  falls  to 
tleep  with  troubled  dreams  but  awakes  no  more. 
And  this  is  his  end.  His  fate  is  recorded  on 
marble  taxed  70  per  cent.,  and  he  goes  where 
there  are  no  TARIFFS.  Upon  his  tombstone 
there  is  engraved,  with  instruments  which  have 
paid  50  per  cent,  tax,  his  epitaph:  Hbkx  libs 
VHS  Amsricak  Fabmsr,  Taxed  to  Dkath 
BT  Monopolists. 
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Boot  Crops. 

Mb.  Editor — Below  I  give  you  my  experi- 
fuce  in  growing  some  of  the  root  crops,  also 
the  observations  and  experiences  of  some  of  the 
beet  English  and  American  farmers  in  feeding 
9jxd  raising  the  same.  If  I  can  induce  one  of 
your  many  readers  to  make  an  experiment  as  I 
did  with  them,  I  shall  be  more  than  amply  re- 
paid. I  shall  at  some  fhture  day  say  something 
About  the  potato  and  onion. 

Could  not  our  State  agricultural  societies 
«(ffer  some  inducements  in  the  way  of  good  pre- 
miums for  the  best  experiments  in  field  culture 
«f  root  crops? 

Let  the  yield,  cost  and  value  per  acre  be 
jnade  known ;  we  need  a  diversified  agriculture. 


If  root  crops  pay  let  us  raise  them.  Turnips 
and  potatoes  can  be  grown  successfiiUy,  and  let 
us  see  if  other  root  crops  cannot  be  raised.  11^ 
as  one  of  England's  most  successfiil  farmers 
says,  one  acre  of  carrots  supplies  feed  for  work- 
horses equal  to  twenty  acres  of  oats,  will  it  not 
pay  to  try  it? 

I  am,  yours,  &c., 
t  B.  D.  LuMSDnr. 

Bibb  Co ,  Ga.,  Nov.  15,  1871. 

turnips. 

Varieties :  Flat  Dutch,  Purple  Top,  White 
Globe,  Norfolk,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Swedish^ 
White  and  Yellow  Rutabagas.  The  above^ 
varieties  I  have  crown ;  there  are  many  other 
varieties  of  which  I  have  no  experience. 

Preparation  of  Land. — Land  for  turnips  can- 
not be  too  well  prepared.  Frequent  plowinga* 
so  as  to  get  the  land  in  good  tilth  will  amply, 
repay  the  labor  and  expense.  Some  recommend, 
that  the  land  set  apart  for  turnips  should  be 
plowed  every  month  from  spring  until  sowing- 
time,  but  as  I  have  been  asked  to  give  my  plan* 
I  shall  tell  what  I  know  about  raising  turnips^ 

About  the  Ist  of  July  I  commence  to  pre- 
pare my  land,  ^I  often  sow  upon  the  same- 
ground  that  I  raised  my  Irish  potatoes  upon, 
and  I  must  say  that  it  is  an  excellent  plan.)  I 
break  the  ground  thoroughly,  cross  plow  and 
harrow,  getting  all  grass,  weeds,  &c^  off  the- 
land;  in  a  few  days  after  I  plow  again,  I  then 
lay  off  my  rows  2  feet  with  a  long  scooter  or 
shovel,  in  this  furrow  I  put  my  manure,  and 
bed  on  it  as  for  cotton ;  I  then  take  a  board,  put 
in  on  my  plow  stock  and  knock  off  the  bed,, 
this  leaves  the  beds  in  fine  condition  to  sow  the 
seed.  I  open  the  bed  with  a  small  scooter  in 
the  foot  or  the  plow,  sow  the  seed,  and  cover- 
with  a  rake  or  double  plow. 

Time  of  Sowing. — Eutabagas  should  be  sown 
in  July,  but  I  have  made  fine  ones  sown  in 
August.  The  20th  of  August  is  late  enough  to 
sow.  They  rareljr  do  well  sown  later.  The 
other  later  varieties.  Flat  Dutch,  Purple  Top^ 
White  Globe,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  can  oe  sown 
ft-om  middle  of  July  to  middle  of  September  p 
ftom  middle  of  August  to  1st  September  is  the 
best  time  to  sow,  just  before  a  rain  or  just  after;: 
one  pound  of  seed  per  acre  is  sufficient.  Mix 
the  seed  with  sand  or  ashes,  they  can  be  sown 
better  when  so  mixed. 

Manure. — To  make  good  turnips  the  ground 
must  be  rich.  Cow-pens  are  better  for  turnips^ 
than  any  place  I  have  ever  tried,  if  they  are- 
well  prepared ;  good  stable  manure  put  in  the 
f\irrow  will  do  well  if  enough  is  put  there  to- 
make  the  ^ound  rich.  260  to  300  pounds  of 
superphosphate  to  the  acre  deposited  in  the^ 
furrows  will  make  good  turnips.  Fish  Guano 
and  Land  Plaster  gave  me  better  results  than 
any  other  commercial  manures  tried;  300  to 
400  lbs.  per  acre. 

ChilHvation. — If  vou  have  a  sood  stand  when 
the  leaves  are  as  large  as  a  dime,  run  round 
them,  chop  them  out  from  six  to  eight  inches 
apart,  leaving  one  plant  in  a  place.  To  make 
good  turnips,  never  leave  them  too-  thick  nov 
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vait  too  long  to  chop  out.  Tbey  can  be  plowed 
agam  in  four  or  flye  weeks,  and  no  other  cul- 
tivation if  necessary. 

K$eping  through  the  Winter. — Turnips,  like 
potatoes,  can  be  kept  all  the  winter.  Before 
the  ground  f^zes,  pull  them  up,  cut  off  the 
tops,  put  them  in  a  pile  in  a  cellar  or  in  a 
iKMise;  put  pine  or  other  straw  round  them  and 
thqr  will  keep  all  winter.  Rutabaeas  will  re- 
main sweet  and  good  if  left  in  the  ground. 
Take  a  turn  plow  and  throw  dirt  to  them  which 
protects  them  from  the  cold  and  rabbits.  I 
prefer  Kutabagaa  and  Yellow  Aberdeen  for 
reeding  purposes.  The  Yellow  Aberdeen  is  a 
iweet  turnip,  can  be  sown  a  month  later  than 
the  Rutabagas,  and  ?rows  to  a  good  size.  The 
Flat  Dutch  and  Purple  Top  mature  earlier  than 
inj  of  the  other  varieties. 

Cost. — Turnips  can  be  raised  cheaper  than 
almost  any  of  our  field  crops.  One,  or  two 
plowings  at  most,  will  make  the  crop. 

Yield  per  acre,  valu^  for  food^  3^e. — From  500 
to  1,000  bushels  have  been  made  upon  an  acre. 
Six  hundred  bushels  were  made  in  Bibb  county 
list  year  on  one  acre.  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  raised  on  one  acre  750  bushels,  at 
a  cost  of  7  5-6  cents  per  bushel,  equal  to  14,000 
poands  of  hay. 

Turnips  are  good  both  for  men  and  animals. 
I  need  not  mention  their  value  as  fo^d  for  men, 
but  give  some  account  of  their  value  as  food 
for  stock 

So  highly  are  they  esteemed  in  England  as 
food  for  stock,  that  an  eminent  English  writer 
said  that  England  could  better  stand  a  failure 
of  her  bank  than  a  twg  years'  failure  of  her 
tnmip  crop.  While  turnips  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  grain  or  hay  as  a  feeding  crop,  yet 
the  J  form  a  valuable  aid  in  feeding  cattle. 

I  heard  a  Georgia  farmer  say  he  saved 
twenty  per  cent,  of  bis  corn  in  fattening  a  lot 
of  hogs,  by  using  turnip*.  Another  Georgia 
farmer  tried  turnips  alone  to  fatten  his  hogs 
and  failed ;  perhaps  if  he  had  used  corn  with 
his  turnips  he  would  have  been  successful. 

For  producing  milk,  nothing  we  raise  during 
"Winter  or  fall  will  compare  with  turnips.  If 
the  cows  are  salted  reeularly  no  disagreeable 
taste  will  be  found  in  the  milk ;  a  small  piece 
c^  saltpetre  put  in  the  milk  is  a  sure  preven- 
tive. For  milch  cows,  pull  the  turnips,  knock 
the  dirt  from  them,  and  mash  in  a  trough  with 
a  pestle.  For  hogs,  cook  with  meal.  If,  as  we 
•ee,  600  to  1,000  bushels  can  be  grown  upon  an 
acre,  and  300  pounds  of  turnips  are  equal  to 
100  pounds  of  hay,  this  would  be  equal  to  five  or 
■even  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  and  at  a  cost  of 
eight  to  ten  cents  per  bushel  for  the  turnips, 
would  make  hay  much  cheaper  than  the  North- 
em  article  at  $1.90  to  $2.00  per  cwt. 

Rutabagas  can  be  ti^finsplanted  like  cabbage 
and* do  finely.  I  have  heard  one  gentleman 
lay  he  prefers  to  transplant  them.  I  have 
made  very  fine  ones  from  transplanting. 

MANGOLDS  OR  MANOEL  WUBTZRL. 

This  is  a  speciee  of  beet  and  grows  out  of 
the  ground  like  the  Rutabaga  or  Swedish  tur- 
nip.   This  root  is  considered  better  for  stock 


than  the  turnip,  containing  more  nutriment 
than  either  the  White  turnip  or  Rutabaga. 
The  cultivation  of  Mangolds  is  rare  in  our 
section,  (Middle  Ga.)  We  grow  fine  beeta  jir 
our  gardens  and  I  cannot  see  why  we  cannot 
grow  them  as  field  crops.  Mr.  David  Milne^ 
if  I  mistake  not,  says  fine  Mangolds  can  be 
raised  in  Georgia.  I  raised  one  year  some  that 
weighed  eight  pounds,  in  my  garden.  I  sowed 
them  in  the  spring;  the  same  fall  I  sowed  on^ 
half  acre  in  Mangolds,  one-half  in  carrots,  and 
two  or  more  in  turnips.  I  sowed  them  in  Sep- 
tember in  new  ground,  it  was  too  late  and  the 
whole  crop  was  a  failure.  The  Mangolds  and 
carrots  did  as  well  as  the  turnips,  this  was  my 
experience  as  a  field  crop.  In  my  garden,  at 
same  time,  I  sowed  a  few  rows  of  Mangolds  and 
carrots.  They  did  much  better ;  the  Mangolds 
and  carrots  sowed  in  spring  were  very  fine. 
Mangolds  weighed  four  to  eight  pounds,  carroia 
as  large  as  a  man's  wrist.  In  September  of 
this  year  (1871),  I  sowed  a  few  Mangolds  at  tho 
same  time  and  upon  the  same  lands  as  I  sowed 
my  turnips.  Few  of  the  Mangold  seed  came 
up.  To-aay,  November  8th,  the  Mangolds  are 
as  large  as  the  Rutabaeas,  and  look  as  well. 
From  experience  and  observation  I  have  con- 
cluded that  I  can  raise  fine  Mangolds  here  in 
middle  Georgia.  Instead  of  sowing  as  late  as 
September  or  as  early  as  I  did  in  my  garden, 
I  would  sow  them  in  June;  I  shall  try  it  next 
spring. 

Mangolds  require  better  land  than  turnips. 
I  should  prepare  the  land  and  sow  them  as  I 
did  turnips.  If  sown  in  June  they  would  re> 
quire  more  work  to  keep  them  growing,  &€• 
I  would  like  for  some  of  our  farmers  to  try  thia 
new  root,  (new  to  us.) 

Vcdtie  as  food^  yield  per  aere^  ^c. — Mangolds 
contain  much  more  sugar  than  turnips,  and  are^ 
therefore,  more  nutritive.  245  pounds  Iriab 
potatoes,  691  pounds  carrots,  607  pounds  para* 
nips,  251  pounds  Jerusalem  artichokes,  33(( 
pounds  Sugar  beets,  803  pounds  Swedish  tur- 
nips or  Rutabages,  1185  pounds  common  White 
turnips,  367  pounds  Maneolds,  are  equal  to  lOO 
pounds  of  superior  English  hay.  From  this 
analysis  we  see  that  mangolds  are  twice  as 
nutritious  as  rutagagas,  and  three  times  as 
nutritious  as  the  common  white  turnip.  The 
common  white  turnip  being  the  least  nutritious- 
of  any  of  the  root  crops. 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  Maflsachusett% 
raised  on  one  and  one-eighth  acres,  1,800  bushels 
of  mangolds,  or  forty-eieht  tons,  at  a  cost  of 
nine  cents  per  bushel.  This  was  equal  to  twelve 
tons  of  hay.  How  is  that  compared  to  northam 
hay  (inferior  at  that)  at  $1.90  to  $2.00  per 
cwt.?  Mr.  Wm.  Birnie,  of  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts,  raised  in  1859,  on  two  and  a  half 
acres,  3160  bushels  of  mangolds,  at  a  cost  of 
six  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel,  equal  to  nine- 
and  a  half  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  much  better 
than  raising  cotton  even  two  bales  to  the  acre, 
and  then  buying  hay  at  $1.90  per  cwt.,  or  $38.00 
per  ton.  The  cotton  at  $90.00  per  bale  would  be 
$180.00,  the  mangolds  or  hay  would  bring 
$361.00.  Quite  a  difiTerence,  not  to  say  anything: 
of  the  cost  of  production,  &c. 
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GABROTS,   PAB8NIPe»   BBBT8. 

My  experience  in  raising  the  above,  with 
one  exception,  has  been  conlined  to  the  garden. 
I  tried  carrots  as  a  field  crop  once,  and  as  I 
have  before  stated,  failed,  because  I  sowed 
too  late  and  did  not  prepare  the  land  suffi- 
ciently. In  the  garden  I  have  been  successful 
in  raiding  the  above  vegetables.  The  land  for 
all  root  crops  must  be  well  and  deeply  pre- 
pared, and  manured  heavily.  Carrots  and 
parsnips  should  be  sown  in  June.  Their  yield 
and  value  from  the  best  information  obtained 
from  English  and  American  writers  will 
amply  pay  for  raising  them.  In  the  report 
o(  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture,  we  find 
ft  statement  of  a  crop  of  carrots  of  830  bushels, 
grown  at  a  cost  of  nine  and  three-tenths 
cents  per  bushel,  or  $75.00  per  acre.  In  the 
tame  report  the  cost  of  raising  and  the  value 
for  feeding  is  equal  to  that  realized  on  ten  and 
five-seventh  acres  of  oats.  Mr.  P.  Cur  win,  an 
eminent  English  farmer,  says  an  acre  of  carrots 
sopplies  a  quantity  of  food  for  work-horses 
equal  to  twenty  acres  of  oats.  From  500  to 
1,000  bushels  can  be  grown  upon  an  acre.  The 
parsnip,  is  from  analysis,  better  than  the  carrot, 
Dut  is  not  as  extensively  grown,  nor  have  I  any 
data  as  to  yield,  &c.  From  my  garden  obser- 
vations I  suppose  it  would  be  nc'arly  the  same. 

JERUSALEM    ARTICHOKES. 

This  valuable  root  is  not  fully  appreciated. 
For  stock  no  root  equals  it,  so  says  writers 
upon  the  subject.  It  stands  next  to  the  Irish 
potato,  in  nutritive  elements.  251  pounds  of 
artichokes  is  equal  to  100  pounds  best  English 
hay.  It  is  said  it  produces  wonderfully,  and 
that  it  does  not  require  rich  land  like  most 
other  root  crops.  Prof.  Johnson  says,  in 
his  Agricultural  Chemistry,  that  the  artichoke 
will  grow  on  poorer  lands  and  make  better  re- 
turns than  any  other  crop,  that  they  derive 
most  of  their  elements  from  the  air,  and  that 
for  milch'  cows  nothing  equals  them  in  produo- 
iBg  a  fiow  of  milk. 


Orchard  Grass. 


In  response  to  the  request  of  a  subscriber  for 
aome  additional  information  in  regard  to  Or- 
chard Grass,  we  would  state  that  it  is  a  native 
plant  of  early  and  rapid  growth,  coarse  but 
Tery  nutritive.  It  grows  well  on  loamy  and 
sandy  soils,  and  is  not  materially  injured  by 
shade.  It  is,  when  grown  on  suitable  soil,  ex- 
tremely vigorous ;  and  when  cut  by  the  scythe 
continues  growing  with  little  check  or  delay.  It 
ifl  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation,  on  account 
of  its  very  great  luxuriance  and  nutritive  qual- 
ity. Horses,  tows,  and  sheep  eat  it  readily,  and 
it  produces  in  favorable  seasons  a  large  amount 
of  after-math  or  late  pasturage.  It  starts  early 
in  the  season,  and  grows  fast,  producing  an 
abundant  crop  of  hay,  and  yielding  an  abun- 
dance of  seed,  which  is  not  easily  shaken  out.  It 
grows  well  in  moist,  loamy  soil,  and,  like  clover, 
oontinues  ^reen  until  late  in  the  season.  If  in- 
.  tended  for  hay,  it  must  be  cut  while  young  and 
tender,  before  the  seed  is  ripe. 


Any  good,  deeply-plowed,  flnely-harrowed, 
and  well-manured  upland  or  "  second  bottom " 
will  do  for  this  grass.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
plow  land  too  deep  or  manure  it  too  nighly  for 
this  or  any  of  the  cultivated  grasses ;  and  most 
meadows  and  pastures  fail,  especially  in  the 
South,  from  defective  preparation  and  bad  man- 
agement. The  seed  m  this  climate  should  be 
sown  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  January.  Use 
from  one  to  two  bushels  per  acre,  sowing  evenly, 
and  harrowing  in  lightly.  Some  farmers  sow  in 
September  or  October,  with  winter  wheat  or 
other  small  grain,  and  generally  with  a  mixture 
of  eight  or  ten  quarts  of  clover  seed  to  the 
bushel  of  Orchard  Grass.  Seed  for  sowing 
should  be  perfectly  ripe,  and  may  be  saved 
thus:  Just  as  they  arrive  at  that  stage  when 
they  can  be  readily  shaken  from  the  heads,  the 
stems  are  cut  by  a  skillful  cradler,  just  above 
the  tops  of  the  under  grass.  After  some  prac- 
tice he  is  able  to  catch  with  the  left  hand  the 
portions  cut  and  caught  with  the  cradle,  and  to 

Elace  them  regularly  as  he  advances.  These 
eads  should  be  at  once  bound  in  sheaves  about 
as  large  as  a  man's  leg.  Double  swarths  are 
afterwards  mown  with  a  common  scythe,  to  re- 
move the  under  grass,  and  leave  at  proper  dis- 
tances throughout  the  field  openings  \i\yun  which 
the  sheaves  are  shocked ;  in  which  state  they  are 
left  from  eight  to  ten  days,  until  sufficientlv  dry 
to  be  carried  to  the  barn,  where  they  are  forth- 
with threshed  to  guard  against  heating,  the 
great  source  of  injury  to  this  valuable  crop. 
The  sheaves  should  not  be  packed  away  in  the 
mow  before  threshing,  as  the  seed  heads  are 
almost  certain  to  heat  and  spoil.  After  the  seed 
is  threshed  out  it  should  be  spread  out  thinly 
upon  the  barn  floor,  and  oeeasionally  stirred 
during  eight  or  ten  days,  ujitil  perfectly  dry ; 
as,  without  this  precaution,  it  will  be  apt  to  heat. 
To  raise  pure  and  good  seed,  the  Orchard 
Grass  must,  of  course,  be  sown  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  all  others;  and  as  this  seed  saving  is 
attended  with  much  labor  and  trouble,  we  do 
not  recommend  it  to  our  readers  only  in  special 
and  particular  cases.  From  ten  to  twenty 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre  may  be  produced  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances.  The  root  is  peren- 
nial, and  the  plant  grows  and  thrives  best  when 
cut  and  pastured  close.  It  seems  well  adapted 
to  the  Southwest,  and  we  advise  a  more  exten- 
sive and  thorough  trial  of  it.  The  seeds  may 
generally  be  obtained  from  all  large  dealers  in 
our  cities  at  a  reasonable  price. — Our  Home 
Journal. 

Here  is  the  way  they  do  in  Mexico:  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  rank  in  society  meet  in 
the  evening  in  the  street.  "  What  o'clock  is  it, 
senor?"  politely  asks  the  first.  The  other 
stops,  draws  out  his  revolver  and  covei;^  his 
interlocutor,  then  draws  out  his  watch  and 
gives  the  desired  information.  Number  t>ne 
thanks  number  two  without  the  least  surprise 
at  the  precaution. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Sugar  Bmvl  savs  the  culti- 
vation of  the  banana  in  lower  Louisiana  is 
quite  remunerative,  yielding,  with  proper  care, 
$300  per  acre. 
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The  Tegetable  (ihirdeii. 

This  is  a  good  month  to  prepare  the  garden 
thoroughly  for  early  work  and  planting  in  the 
spring.  All  the  beds  should  be  spaded  and 
forked  over,  and  then  covered  thickly  with 
fresh,  coarse  stable  manure,  which  should  be 
left  on  the  surface  all  the  winter,  and  which 
can  be  turned  under  with  the  spade  fork  in  the 
spring,  when  the  soil  will  have  absorbed  all  the 
juices  and  fertilizing  properties  of  the  manure, 
and  the  coarser  portions  will  have  become  suffi- 
ciently rotted  to  be  available.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  constantly  that  liberal  manuring  is 
absolutely  essential  to  an  early  and  abundant 
snpply  of  good  vegetables.  If  we  compare 
▼hat  we  call  lieavy  manuring  with  what  the 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  market  garden- 
ers apply  annually  to  their  land,  we  will  see 
how  niggardly  we  provide  for  our  gardens. 

Let  unremitting  attention  be  paid  to  the 
preparation  of  a  large  heap  of  well  rotted  and 
▼ell  mixed  compost  for  use  when  seed  time 
comes.    No  investment  can  pay  better. 

We  renew  our  recommendation  to  planters 
and  farmers  to  pay  more  attention  to  their 
vegetable  gardens,  and  not  be  any  longer  con- 
tent with  their  present  half  cultivated  and 
scantily  stocked  "  truck  patches."  A  little  care 
and  attention  and  a  trifling  expenditure  of  time 
and  money,  will  secure  a  full  supply  of  all  the 
desirable  vegetables  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  and  thu^  not  only  ensure 
greatly  increased  comfort  and  economy  of  liv- 
ing, but  improved  health.  In  how  many  plan- 
tation or  farm  gardens  can  we  find  to-day  an 
asparagus  or  strawberry  bed,  and  how  many 
have  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  hot-bed  to  start 
«rly  vegetables  ? 


If  not  already  planted,  as  previously  recom- 
mended, let  no  time  be  lost  in  planting  out  an 
adequate  quantity  of  onion  sets  for  next  year. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  set  out  a  new  asparagus 
bed. 

The  seeds  of  radishes,  lettuce  and  cabbage 
can  be  sown  toward  the  end  of  this  month  in 
a  hot-bed ;  and  in  the  extreme  Southern  States, 
where  the  winter  is  uniformly  mild,  English 
peas,  carrots,  parsnips,  lettuce,  beets,  radishes, 
spinach,  etc.,  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground. 
On  cold  days  and  nights  they  can  be  sufficiently 
protected  by  a  covering  of  straw  or  matting 
easy  of  adjustment  and  removal,  only  costing  a 
few  minutes'  time  and  no  money.  But  the  work 
must  not  be  left  to  the  "gentleman  ttoia 
Africa,"  who  condescends  to  "tend  the  garden." 
If  it  is,  better  sow  no  seeds. 

Let  everything  needed  for  early  spring  work 
be  prepared  now.  Prepare  the  hot-beds  and 
forcing  frames,  if  there  are  any,  and  if  not, 
have  some  made.  A  very  serviceable  hot-bed, 
large  enough  for  the  use  of  any  family,  can  be 
made  at  the  cost  of  a  few  dollars,  and  any  one 
who  has  once  enjoyed  the  luxury  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  worth  far  more  than  it  costs. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Finish  transplanting  flowering  shrubs,  vinea 
and  creeping  plants.  Lose  no  time  in  setting 
out  all  flowering  bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths,  cro- 
cuses, jonquils,  tulips,  snow-drops,  narcissus, 
ranunculus,  anemone,  etc.  If  planted  later  their 
flowering  qualities  are  deteriorated.  The  best 
ground  for  them  is  a  well  pulverized  soil  dug 
to  a  depth  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  and  en- 
riched with  manure  from  the  cow  stable.  Plant 
the  bulba  four  inches  deep  and  eight  to  ten 
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inches  apart,  except  crocuses,  which  should  he 
planted  closer  in  order  to  produce  the  hest  ef- 
fects. Take  up  the  tuhers  of  dahlias,  separate 
them  and  pack  away  in  dry  sand.  They  may 
he  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter  (a  practice 
hy  no  means  to  he  recommended)  provided  they 
ire  thickly  covered  with  straw  to  protect  them 
fk'om  the  frost. 


The  Orchard. 

It  is  a  question  in  dispute  among  fruit  grow- 
ers whether  the  fall  or  spring  is  the  hetter  time 
to  plant  out  an  orchard.  Our  own  experience 
is  in  favor  of  fall  planting,  where  the  ground 
has  heen  well  prepared  and  the  trees  carefully 
planted.  Were  we  going  to  plant  an  orchard 
we  should  do  so  this  month,  just  as  confidently 
as  we  would  in  November,  and  more  so  than 
in  February  or  March. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  root-grafting  peaches, 
plums,  pears  and  apples ;  also  for  planting  the 
seeds  of  almost  all  fruits.  Let  care  be  taken 
not  to  plant  the  seeds  too  deep.  The  oaks  of 
the  forest  plant  their  seeds  shallow. 

Apply  to  the  bearing  fruit  trees  a  mixture 
of  ashes,  bone  dust  and  woods  earth,  forking  it 
in  round  the  roots  in  a  circle  of  a  couple  of 
feet  from  the  stem.  Keep  a  continual  lookout 
for  the  borer,  and  when  found  ku-klux  him  in- 
stantly, even  though  martial  law  has  heen  pro- 
claimed. 

Southern  Seedlings  for  thie  Sonth. 

We  have  frequently  warned  our  readers 
Against  allowing  themselves  to  be  imposed  on 
hy  the  Northern  tree  peddlers  who  infest  the 
South  offering  for  sale  worthless,  or  at  best  un- 
reliable fruit  trees,  giving  them  the  names  of 
the  most  approved  varieties,  and  exhibiting  al- 
bums of  highly-colored  engravings  pretending 
to  be  true  representations  of  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  the  trees  they  have  for  sale.  Not 
imftequently  these  yankee  impostors  when 
asked  whence  they  come  say  they  are  Cana- 
dians, and  when  asked  where  their  nurseries  are 
•ituated,  glibly  declare  that  it  is  in  Tennessee 
or  Northern  Georgia,  when  in  reality  the  bogus 
seedlings  they  sell  are  grown  in  the  land  of 
wooden  nutmegs,  and  their  nursery  in  Tennes- 
see or  Georgia  consists  i|^  their  carpet  bag  and 
hook  of  colored  caricatures  of  fruits. 

The  really  reliable  nurserymen  and  seedsmen 
of  the  North  rarely  employ  these  bummers. 
They  rely  upon  their  catalogue  and  advertise- 
ments in  the  leading  agricultural  papers  in  the 
South ;  but  in  the  few  cases  where  they  do  em- 


ploy traveling  agents,  they  give  them  crMen- 
tials  of  unmistakable  authenticity.  The  New 
England  CaiJadians  never  represent  the  North- 
ern houses  of  note.  They  are  simply  swindlers^ 
and  we  regret  to  say  that  the  gullibility  of  our 
people  encourages  them  to  continue  their  fraud- 
ulent traffic. 

But  were  the  trees  sold  by  these  peddlers  all 
that  they  are  represented  to  be,  and  were  the 
engravings  faithful  likenesses  of  their  luxuri- 
ance and  productiveness,  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  injudicious  to  buy  Northern  trees  for  our 
Southern  orchards.  We  believe  that  Southern 
raised  varieties  are  in  every  way  superior  a» 
well  as  more  economical  and  liable  to  much 
fewer  risks. 

In  corroboration  of  our  opinion  in  this  par- 
ticular, which  we  have  taken  many  occasions  to 
express,  we  extract  from  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  meeting  of  the  Potomac  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  recently  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  following  remarks  of  Mr. 
William  Saunders,  the  able  and  experienced 
superintendent  of  the  gardens  and  grounds  of 
the  Agricultural  Department : 

"  They  have  an  idea  in  Western  New  York 
that  that  is  the  only  region  for  making  fine 
winter  fruit,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  I  should 
say  that  the  hills  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina is  the  best  region  in  the  world.  In  the 
future.  Southern  fruits  will  bo  taken  North  for 
cultivation.  The  great  trouble  has  been  the 
planting  of  Northern  varieties  in  the  South,  but 
Southern  pomoloffists  have  of  late  been  paying 
attention  to  Southern  seedlings,  and  now  "they 
have  a  list  superior  to  the  Northern  list.  Some 
day  the  Nortn  will  be  astonished  at  the  show 
of  Southern  fruits." 

Mr.  Saunders  knows  what  he  was  talking 
about,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  any 
personal  interest  in  representing  Southern  fruits 
as  better  than  they  are.  But  he  was  not  singu- 
lar in  his  opinion.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr^ 
Saul,  a  well-known  and  extensive  nurserymaa 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  remarked : 

"  My  opinion  is  the  same.  With  Northern 
varieties  at  the  South  failure  is  certain.  One 
gentleman  said  to  me,  *  Of  one  thousand  trees  I 
would  plant  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
Baldwins,'  but  I  would  set  out  the  same- 
number  that  were  not  Baldwins.  We  must  get 
Southern  varieties.  They  will  do  better  at  the- 
North  than  Northern  varieties  will  at  the 
South.  They  have  found  that  to  be  the  case  in 
Europe.  Varieties  of  fruit  were  collected  for 
trial  in  England,  and  the  Southern  were  in- 
variably found  to  be  the  most  successful." 

We  hope  that,  with  these  lights  before  them^ 
those  of  our  Southern  friends  who  desire  to  pur- 
chase fruit  trees,  will  not  only  eschew  Northenk 
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peddlerS)  bat  will  buy  Soatbern  raised  trees  from 
Souihem  nureerymen  of  cbaracter,  of  whom 
there  are  many. 

We  do  not  intend  by  tbeAe  remarks  to  decry 
or  nnderralue  the  many  Northern  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen  of  established  reputation  and  ex- 
perience who  have  received  Southern  patronage 
aad  served  us  honestly  and  well.  There  are 
many  things  in  their  line  which  we  can  buy 
with  advantage,  but  fruit  trees  are  not  of  the 
number. 

Plant  Compost. 

The  Massaehuseits  Ploughman  ssys:  Com- 
post for  house  plants  should  be  made  of  the 
IbUowing  ingredients: 

1.  Good  garden  mould. 

t.  Mould  from  decayed  turfs,  from  a  pasture 
or  fteld. 

3.  Decomposed  stable  or  cow-yard  manure. 

4.  Mould  from  decayed  leaves. 

5.  Sea  or  river  sand  free  from  salt. 

6.  Peat  from  the  meadows  that  has  been  ex- 
posed to  frost. 

7.  Coarse  sand  or  gravel. 

8.  Broken  flower  pots,  charcoal  or  oyster 
shells. 

9.  Old  mortar  or  plastering. 

Garden  mould  will  not  be  needed  if  there  is 
a  supply  of  fine  decayed  turf  mould.  About 
one-filth  of  the  pot  may  be  filled  with  the 
drainage  materials,  viz.:  broken  bits  of  pots, 
diarcoal  or  oyster  shells.  If  a  little  meadow 
mosB  is  placed  over  these,  it  will  prevent  the 
earth  washing  through. 

Compost  for  camelias,  roses,  geraniums,  etc., 
•hoold  be: 
1  part  river  sand. 
1  p(ft  leaf  mould. 

1  {»rt  manure. 

3  parts  leaf  and  turf^  or  garden  mould. 

TOR  CACTU8B8. 

2  parts  coarse  sand. 

3  parts  leaf  and  turf  mould. 

1  part  peat  and  a  little  broken  plaster. 


Haleli  as  a  Manure. 


An  experienced  farmer  once  found,  by  exper- 
knent,  that  where  he  mulched  his  wheat  land 
with  veitch,  he  had  an  increase  of  crop   of 
twelve  bushels  per  acre;   and  he  invariably 
fimnd  that  land  which  had  been  sheltered  dur- 
ing the  previous  winter  from  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  frost,  cold,  etc.,  was  always  more 
fertile  than  any  portion  of  his  adjoining  land, 
sven  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.    Our 
ON  o(  mulch  upon,  small  fruits  also  confirms 
the  above  theory,  for  a  good  mulch  invariably 
mereaies  the  prodaction  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
Ire  par  cent^   as   well  as  contributing  very 
BMteriaiij  to  the  siKO*  color  and  cleanliness  of 
ibe  fruit.     We  believe  that  mulching  will  al- 
tiyy  jmy.'^Harti€ultt^rieL 


Pomology. 

Extracts  fVom  Maesrall  P.  Wildee*8  Addrens  before^ 

the  Pomological  Society  at  Richmond,  Va., 

being  its  Thirteenth  Session 

Twenty-three  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since 
the  organization  of  this  Society  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Held  as  our  meetings  have  iJeen, 
in  different  and  widely  distant  parts  of  our' 
country,  I  deem  it  proper  very  briefly  to  allude> 
to  its  history,  objects,  and  progress.  Especially 
is  this  desirable  as  a  means  of  information  to' 
such  southern  portions  of  our  Union  as  may  not 
have  been  conversant  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society.  Its  object  is  to  advance  that  most 
interesting  and  delightful  pursuit,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruits;  to  promote  and  perpetuate  a 
cordial  spirit  of  intercourse  between  pomolo- 
gists;  to  compare  fruits,  and  opinions  concern- 
ing them  ;  to  settle  doubtful  points  in  pomology, 
and  to  establish  a  standard  for  every  section  of 
this  great  Western  Continent.  How  well  this' 
has  been  done  the  Society  need  no  better  testi-- 
monial  than  is  furnished  by  its  published  trans- 
actions, the  wide-spread  influence  it  has  ex- 
erted, not  only  in  our  own,  but  other  portions 
of  the  world,  and  especially  by  this  grand' 
assemblage  of  American  fruits  and  American 
men. 

How  surprising  the  changes  which  have  taken* 
place  during  the  existence  of  this  Society  I  States- 
and  sections  of  the  Union  which  were  scarcely 
known  by  name,  now  contribute  noble  fruits  to' 
prace  our  exhibitions,  and  noble  men  to  join  us' 
in  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good^: 
and  by  the  wonderful  achievements  of  science 
and  the  golden  chain  of  commerce,  a  reciprocal* 
exchange  is  made  of  our  fruits,  distances  are* 
almost  annihilated,  and  where  fruits  were  only 
to  be  seen  in  our  markets  at  their  peculiar  sea- 
son, thev  are  now  found  throughout  the  entire 
cirale  of  the  year.  And  by  the  arts  of  preser- 
vation, the  seasons  of  our  fruits  are  further 
prolonged,  until  those  of  winter  even  linger  in. 
the  lap  of  summer.  Thus  our  choicest  varieties 
are  successively  matured ;  thus  distant  markets- 
are  brought  near  together,  so  that  the  apple., 
the  pear  and  the  grape  from  the  South  and 
West  meet  in  the  northern  clime  of  New  Eng- 
land in  midsummer;  and  California,  Nebraska 
and  Illinois  compete  at  the  same  time  with 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  in  our" 
northern  markets. 

L1880NS  OF  XXPEBIBNCE. 

1.  The  influence  of  Wamij  Dry  Seasons. — - 
Among  the  lessons  which  we  have  learned,  we- 
may  mention  as  settled  and  acknowledged* 
principles,  the  following: 

The  observations  of  the  last  few  years,  under* 
the  influence  of  warm,  dry  seasons,  would' 
appear  to  have  established  the  principle  that' 
such  weather  (without  excessive  drouth),  ^pe-' 
cially  in  the  earlier  part  of  summer,  is  more- 
favorable  to  the  perfection  and  ripening  of 
fruits,  particularly  graj>e8,  than  cold  wet  sea- 
sons. The  fact  is  prominently  shown  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  we  have  witnessed  by  personal  obser- 
vation; and  is  especially  to  be  seen  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  grapes  there,  and  also  in- 
Europe,  and  in  our  Northern  States,  where,, 
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under  the  influence  of  such  seasons,  neither  the 
vine  nor  its  fruit  is  affected  by  disease  of  any 
iind.  These  conditions  we  have  noticed,  are 
4ilso  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  formation 
^f  fruit-buds,  and  the  storing  up  of  the  neces- 
,8ary  perfected  food  for  a  future  crop,  and  for 
the  ripening  of  the  wood,  so  necessary  that  it 
may  endure  the  winter  with  safety. 

2.  Draining  of  Fruit  Lands. — In  conformity 
with  the  following  remarks,  we  see  the  impor- 
tance of  thorough  draining  of  our  fruit  lands, 
which  produces  m  soils  not  naturally  possessing 
^hem,  the  conditions  of  warm  and  dryness 
which  we  have  named,  thus  rendering  the  con- 
'dition  of  the  earth,  in  respect  to  warmth  and 
dryness,  analogous  to  that  of  the  air,  of  the 
importance  of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 
Besides  these  advantages,  is  the  thorough  aera- 
tion of  the  soil,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  absorb 
fertilizing  matter  from  the  atmosphere,  rain 
and  snow,  and  moisture  evaporated  from  the 
J3pring8  below.  Thus,  paradoxical  aj9  it  may 
seem,  the  same  means  which  guard  against 
excessive  wet,  also  serve  to  supply  moisture  in 
excessive  drouths.  How  aptly  does  the  poet 
.describe  this  condition : 

'*  In  srounds  by  art  Tnade  dry,  the  watery  bane 
Whicn  mars  the  wholesome  fruit,  \n  turned  to  Mse, 
And  drains,  while  drawing  noxioun  vapors  off, 
Senre  also  to  difiPUse  a  full  supply." 

3.  Preparation  and  Cultivation  of  the  Soil. — 
It  seems  scarcely  necessary  in  this  prasence  to 
^ay  that  thorough  preparation  and  enrichment 
of  such  soils  as  are  not  already  rich  is  essential. 
Ordinary  farm  culture  will  not  produce  the 
highest  class  of  fruits ;  they  must  have  garden 
culture,  and  with  this  they  never  fail.  After 
this  thorough  preparation,  the  cleaner  the 
culture  the  Better,  at  least  in  our  older  States, 
where  the  soils  have  been  depleted  by  cropping. 
But  one  of  the  lessons  which  experience  has 
taught  us  most  impressively  is  that,  contrary  to 
*our  former  views,  this  after-cultivation  should 
be  shallow,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  but  to 
preserve  them  near  the  surface. 

4.  Manures  and  their  Application. — The  sub- 
ject of  manures  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
every  year  becoming  more  so.  The  supply  of 
manure  in  the  older  part  of  our  country  is 
unequal  to  the  demand,  and  every  year  increases 
the  disparity.  What  would  be  our  feelings  if 
the  supply  of  wheat,  on  which  we  depend  for 
.our  daily  bread,  were  inadequate  to  the  demand  ? 
Yet  men  are  not  more  dependent  for  life  upon 
their  daily  bread  than  are  our  fruit  crops  upon 
the  food  which  is  supplied  to  them  in  the  form 
^f  manure  of  one  kind  or  another.  To  supply 
this  want  we  shall  be  compelled  to  rely  in 
great  measure  upon  artificial  fertilizers,  and 
chemistry  has  not  yet  taught  us,  as  it  will 
doubtless  in  the  future,  how  to  supply  the  wants 
of  our  fruit  crops  with  certainty  and  abund- 
.ance.  But  we  cannot  too  often  or  too  forcibly 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  cultivators  the 
/sacred  duty  of  saving  every  particle  of  fertil- 
izing material,  and  applying  it  in  such  manner 
as  will  produce  the  utmost  effect.  And  on  this 
last  point  the  lesson  which  experience  has 
taught  us  is,  that  manure  applied  to  fruit  trees 
should  be  either  in  the  form  of*  a  to[)-dressing 


or  as  near  the  siirface  as  is  consistent  with  the 
composition  of  the  soil  and  the  preservation  of 
its  fertilizing  elements. 

5.  Mulching.-^WhilQ  on  this  subject  we  will 
add,  as  another  le&son  of  experience,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  fixed,  the  advantage  of 
mulching  for  dry  seasons  and  soils,  whereby 
the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  soils  are 
kept  uniform,  and  the  fertilizing  elements  in  a 
soluble  state,  an  essential  condition  for  the  pro- 
duction of  perfect  fruit. 

6.  Thinning  of  Fruit. — This  is  another  lesson 
which  we  have  learned,  and  the  necessity  of 
which  we  have  often  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  cultivators,  and  which  every  successive 
season  teaches  with  stronger  emphasis.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  all  who  send  fruit  to 
market,  to  send  large  fruit,  and  the  markets  are 
constantly  and  progressively  requiring  large 
and  fine  fruit.  Even  the  Seckel  pear,  which 
once  commanded  in  Boston  market  the  highest 
price,  will  not  now,  unless  of  exti;a  size,  sell  for 
any  more  than,  if  as  much,  as  common  varieties 
of  larger  size.  A  medium-sized  fruit,  or  even 
one  of  smaller  size,  may  be  more  economical 
for  use,  but  until  some  decided  change  in  the 
preference  of  the  majority  of  purchasers  shall 
take  place,  large  fruit  will  sell  better  than 
small.  To  produce  this,  the  fruit  must  not 
only  have  good  cultivation,  but  must  be 
thinned,  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Meehan,  that 
"  one-half  of  the  trees  which  bear  fruit  every 
year,  would  be  benefited  by  having  one-half 
the  fruit  taken  off  as  soon  as  it  is  well  set,  and 
that  the  overbearing  of  a  tree  will  in  a  few 
years  destroy  it."  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
certain  rule,  that  excessive  production  is  always 
at  the  expense  of  both  quantity  and  quality,  if 
not  in  the  same  season,  then  in  succeeding  ones 
— for  when  branch  is  contending  with  branch, 
leaf  with  leaf,  and  fruit  with  fruit,  for  its 
supply  of  light  and  food,  it  would  be  indeed  an 
anomaly  in  nature  if  this  should  not  result  in 
permanent  injury  to  the  trees  as  well  as  to  the 
annual  crops. 

7.  Insects  and  DiseaMs. — The  subject  of  in- 
sects and  diseases  is  daily  attracting  more  atten- 
tion, for  their  depredations  are  daily  becoming 
a  greater  evil,  and  the  importance  of  entomo- 
logical investigations  is  every  day  more  plainly 
seen.  It  is  less  than  fifty  years  since  Dr.  Harris 
first  published  his  work  on  "  Insects  Injurious  to 
Vegetation,"  and  gVeat  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owe  to  him  and  to  the  succeeding  investigators 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  studying  the 
habits  of  these  little  "creeping  things  which 
be  upon  the  earth,"  that  they  may  teach  us 
how  to  destroy  those  which  prey  upon  our 
trees,  and  to  distinguish  our  friends  from  our 
foes.  'Every  plant  imported  from  abroad  brings 
with  it  a  new  insect  or  disease,  and  the  dissemin- 
ation of  new  plants  and  varieties,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  progress  in  horticulture, 
inevitably  disseminates  their  insect  enemies. 
On  this  subject  the  words  of  Edmund  Burke  are 
appropriate :  "  The  most  vigilant  superintend- 
ence, the  most  prompt  activity,  which  has  no 
such  day  as  to-morrow  in  its  calendar,  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  farmer;"  and  we  may  add,  still 
more   to   the  fruit-grower,  and  tenfold  mor« 
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neoeMsry  in  combatting  our  insect  enemie«. 
The  neglect  of  l>attling  with  these  vile  crear 
torai  is  the  great  bane  to  sncceesfiil  cultivation; 
kit  as  long  as  moral  evil  exists  in  the  world,  so 
long  may  we  expect  there  will  be  evil  in  the 
natural  world,  and  he  who  is  not  willing  to 
contend  against  both,  is  not  worthy  of  the 
name  either  of  caltivator  or  of  Christian. 

We  belong  to  that  class  who  have  faith  in 
the  ultimate  trinmph  of  good  over  evil  in  the 
moral  world,  and  our  faith  is  not  less  strong 
that  the  insect  plagues  shall,  if  not  extermin- 
ated, at  least  be  subdued,  so  that  the  labor  of 
keeping  them  so  far  in  check  that  no  material 
harm  shall  be  caused  by  them  will  be  compar- 
atively easy.  We  have  discovered  means  for 
preventing  the  ravages  of  the  currant-worm, 
curculio,  canker-worm,  caterpillar,  melon-bug, 
and  aphis,  and  the  mildew  and  other  diseases 
of  our  vines.  If  we  can  do  this,  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  we  can  discover  rem- 
sdi«  for,  or  the  means  of  preventing,  all  the 
diseases  and  depredations  that  vegetation  is 
liable  to?  la  it  eonsistent  with  that  Divine 
economy,  so  benevolent  in  all  its  ways  and 
works,  to  believe  that  this  fair  creation  has 
be^  spread  out  only  to  be  destroyed;  that 
seed-time  should  be  promised  and  the  harvest 
wiUiheld;  and  from  year  to  year  our  hopes 
deferred  and  our  hearts  made  sick?  Is  it  in 
harmony  with  that  Divine  Providence  which 
created  all  things  and  pronounced  them  very 
good? 

If  any  one  say  it  is  of  no  use  to  contend 
▼ith  these  hordes  of  vile  creatures,  or  the  dis- 
appointments upon  which  all  culture  is  incident, 
let  him  remember  that  it  is  the  mission  of  life 
^  B^ggld  against  and  overcome  them.  Instead 
of  fretting  and  groaning  over  these  evils,  let  us 
battle  with  them  and  conquer  them.  Thus 
•hall  we  gttth^*  the  rich  fruits  of  our  industry, 
and, 

*'Wherft  some  would  find  thorns  but  to  torture  the 

flesh, 
WoU  pluck  the  ripe  olusters  our  souls  to  refresh.*' 

But  some  one  replies,  let  nature  do  all  this, 
Ist  nature  perform  her  perfect  work ;  true — 
hot  nature  brings  us  weeds,  thistles  and  thorns^ 
insects  injurious  to  vegetation  aa  well  as  those 
that  are  useful;  and  we  wer«  placed  in  this 
world,  not  merely  to  assist  nature,  but  to  meet 
with  and  overcome  the  obstaclea  which  she 
sometimes  places  in  our  path — to  elevate  her 
to  the  higneat  and  noblest  purposes  of  her 
cieation. 

Many  of  the  diflculties  and  privations  we 
endare,  if  met  and  conouered,  will  prove  bless- 
ings in  disguise.  It  is  labor  of  mind  as  well  as 
body,  it  is  work,  work,  work,  that  makes  men 
•trong.  Work  is  the  great  eni^ine  that  molda 
and  moves  the  intellect,  enterprise  and  destiny 
of  the  world — work,  is  t^  g^reaiieet  temporal 
hoon  bestowed  on  man — work  is  the  heaven-ap- 
poiited  means  of  adwanceaoent  to  a  higher  state 
of  perfection ;  and  in  no  profession  is  this  more 
apparent  than  in  the  otlhng  of  the  pomologist 
This  idea  is  well  expressed  in  the  following 
lines,  illustrative  of  the  bleaaiBga  of  lAbor: 


**  The  first  man  and  the  Irst  of  men, 

Were  tillers  of  the  soil ; 
And  that  was  mercy's  mandate  then 

Which  destined  man  to  toil.*' 

If  man  can  seize  the  lightning  in  his  hand 
and  make  it  work  for  him  in  earth,  air  or  water; 
if  he  can  descend  into  the  secret  laboratory  of 
Nature,  and  learn  the  constituents  of  soils  and 
manures,  and  their  adaptation  to  each  other ;  if 
he  can  learn  how  she  prepares  the  appropriate 
food  for  all  vegetable  life,  from  the  humblest 
plant  clinging  close  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
only  blooming  to  die,  to  the  lofty  Sequoia,  rear- 
ing its  head  to  heaven  and  braving  the  tempests 
for  thousands  of  years;  if  the  physician  can 
discover  the  agents  which  generate  disease  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  prescribe  antidotes 
and  remedies  for  each,  may  not  the  cultivator 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  which  affect 
his  trees  and  plants,  and  how  to  cure  them  ? 

Is  there  any  element  in  nature  which  man 
cannot  make  subservient  to  his  use  ?  Is  there^ 
any  disease  for  which  nature  has  not  provided  a 
remedy?  Is  there  any  enemy  to  vegetation 
that  cannot  be  overcome? 

8.  Shelter. — The  necessity  of  shelter  was  not  as 
soon  perceived  as  some  of  the  other  lessons  which 
I  have  named ;  yet,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of* 
a  few  favored  spots,  its  importance  is  year  oy  vear' 
becoming  more  generally  appreciated,  especially 
on  our  open  prairies  and  m  the  northern  and 
north-western  portions  of  our  country.  The* 
ikct  is  established  that  the  removal  of  forests- 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  rain,  increases  the- 
evaporation  of  moisture,  reduces  the  tempera^ 
ture,  and  subjects  our  fruits  to  greater  vicissi- 
tudes, so  that  the  peach  and  many  of  our  finest 
pears  can  be  no  longer  cultivated  at  the  North 
except  in  gardens  or  sheltered  places.  The- 
importance  of  shelter  was  well  understood  as- 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Quintinye,  who,  in  his 
work  on  gardening,  gives  frill  directions  for 
plaffiting  trees  tor  shelter.  This  was  in  a  country 
long  settled  «nd  denuded  of  its  forests;  and 
though  our  ancestors,  planting  fhiit  trees  in  a- 
virgin  soil  thickly  covered  with  wood,  failed  to 
perceive  its  necessity,  we,  in  our  older  States 
who  haVe  come  to  much  the  same  conditions  at 
existed  in  the  the  time  of  Quintinye,  experience 
the  same  want. 

There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in 
the  South,  where  the  fruit  season  is  warm  and 
dry,  producing  similar  conditions  to  those  af- 
forded by  shelter  under  glass.  We  may  find 
varieties,  and  probably  shall,  adapted  to  exposed 
situations ;  but  at  present  the  larger  majority  of 
our  finer  fruits  will  be  benefited  by  the  shelter 
of  belts  of  forest  trees.  We  are  glad,  therefore, 
to  see  the  recognition  of  the  advantages  of 
forest  trees  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  our 
Pacific  railways,  not  only  as  afifording  shelter, 
but  as  collecting  moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  so  rendering  available  vast  regions  pre- 
viouslv  uninhabitable  fh)m  drouth.  This  good 
work  has  already  been  commenced  on  the  line 
of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad. 

9.  Meteorology. — Beside  the  lessons  which  ex- 
perience has  •li'eady  taught  us,  permit  me  to 
mention  one  whieh  pomologists  ought  to  learn, 
and  which,  from  present  indioations,  I  have  no- 
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doubt  they  will  learn.  The  pomologist  should 
have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  science  of  meteor- 
oloev  than  we  now  possess.  The  action  of  light 
.imd  heat ;  the  influence  of  the  winds,  of  frost,  foe, 
water,  and  the  electrical  condition  of  the  air 
.and  earth,  have  a  most  important  bearing,  and 
we  believe  that  when  our  science  shall  have  at- 
tained to  its  greatest  perfection,  there  will  be  a 
•discreet  classification  of  our  fruits,  assigning  to 
teach  its  proper  soil,  location  and  aspect.  We 
must  not  expect  to  alter  the  laws  of  nature,  but 
•to  conform  to  them.  "We  do  not  expect  to  re- 
store the  lost  Pleiad,  nor  do  we  expect  to  find 
.any  supernatural  means  whereby  improvement 
:and  progress  can  be  attained  without  mental  or 
physical  exertion,  but  we  should  endeavor  to 
understand  some  of  the  workings  of  that  mys- 
tterious  machine  which  generates  and  perpetuates 
all  vegetabla  life.  True,  the  "  wind  oloweth 
where  it  listeth,"  as  of  old,  but  it  seems  probable 
If  not  certain,  from  the  investigations  made  at 
Washington,  that  man  cannot  only  tell  from 
whence  it  will  come,  and  where  it  will  blow, 
but  where  the  sun  will  shed  its  rays  and  the 
clouds  diffuse  their  showers,  and  the  time  may 
<)Come  when  the  laws  which  govern  the  weather 
'may  be  settled  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  as 
those  which  now  govern  the  calculations  of  the 
-astronomer. 

What  wonders  has  science  wrought  in  modern 
ttimes,  but  these  are  only  the  rudiments  of  that 
'CTe&t  plan  which  Providence  has  established  for 
vine  happiness  of  mankind.     "These  are  but 

t>art8  of  His  ways,"  which  we  now  see,  glimmer- 
ngs  of  that  boundless  exhibition  of  power,  wis- 
dom and  goodness  which  shall  culmmate  in  the 
4>erfection  of  all  created  things. 

10.  Originating  New  Varieties, — I  commend 
to  you  again,  as  I  have  done  in  my  former  ad- 
.dresses,  and  shall  continue  to  do  while  I  live, 
lihe  important  and  benevolent  work  of  originat- 
ing new  varieties  of  fruit,  both  as  a  means  of 
improvement,  and  as  a  substitute  for  those 
<wluch  have  experienced  the  decline  incident  to 
•aU  things  of  human  origin.  Our  country,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  world,  has  been  so  thoroughly 
explored,  that  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  dis- 
cover any  very  important  addition  to  accidental 
varieties.  Our  main  source  of  improvement, 
therefore,  is  to  be  found  in  the  production  of 
jnew  kinds  from  seed,  and  I  again  urge  upon 
you  the  great  importance  of  continuing  your 
-efforts  in  this  most  interesting  and  ho]>eiuI  de- 
partment of  labor.  The  acquisitions  already 
made  give  promise  of  still  richer  rewards  to 
him  who  will  work  with  Nature  in  compelling 
her  to  yield  to  his  solicitations  for  still  greater 
improvement.  Much  has  already  been  done, 
but  this  branch  of  science  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
.and  opens  to  the  pomologist  a  broad  field  for 
enterprise.  It  may  require  time  and  patience, 
and  care,  to  produce  a  superior  variety,  but  we 
have  the  most  cheering  assurance  of  the  time 
<when  every  section  of  our  country  shall  possess 
tfhiits  adapted  to  its  own  locality.  There  is  no 
better  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished, 
4han  what  has  been  done,  in  the  production  of 
4he  various  and  excellent  American  fruits, 
which  have  been  raised  since  the  establishment 
wof  our  fodety.    If  each  member  should  originate 


one  good  variety,  adapted  to  a  wide  extent  of 
territory,  or  even  to  his  own  section,  he  would 
become  a  public  bene&ctor.  Think  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  United  States  who  are  now 
engaged  in  the  growth  of  fruits.  Should  each 
one  produce  one  good  variety,  a  not  impossibls 
thing,  we  should  have  varieties  enough  to  en- 
dure for  centuries,  adapted  to  everj  soil  and 
location  in  our  vast  territory. 


Early  Clingstone  Peaches. 

Within  the  past  few  years  some  valuaUt 
early  clingstones  have  been  introduced.  Here- 
tofore the  defect  connected  with  early  cling- 
stones was  their  small  size  and  inferior  (quality; 
these  defects  are  remedied  in  the  followmg  va- 
rieties. 

Tuskena, — Above  medium,  oblong,  with  sharp 
protuberance ;  skin  vellow,  nearly  covered  witn 
deep  orange  red;  iesh  jrellow,  firm,  vinous; 
slightly  sub-acid.  Quality  good.  Maturity, 
end  of  June.  In  appearance  resembles  the 
lemon  cling,  but  without  the  blunt  protuberance 
of  the  latter.    Originated  in  South  Mississippi 

Connor's  White, — Above  medium,  slightly 
oblong,  with  a  small  acute  apex ;  skin  white^ 
nearly  covered  with  crimson,  and  finely  pen- 
cilled near  the  base;  flesh  white,  juicy,  vinous, 
sub-acid;  quality  good.  Maturity,  June  25tb. 
Same  origin  as  the  former. 

Oen.  Taylor. — Medium,  round;  skin  whit^ 
nearly  covered  with  brown  red;  flesh  white, 
with  pink  veins ;  firm,  juicy,  very  good ;  Junt 
20th.  In  full  maturity  before  the  Early  Til- 
lotson  is  passed. — Farmer  and  Chrdener, 


Spring  and  Fall  Planting  of  Trees* 

The  Gardener's  Monthly  carefUlly  discuasei 
this  question,  taking  as  a  text,  Lindleys  opinion 
that  the  fall  is  the  best  time  to  plant  trees,  be- 
cause, as  the  tree's  roots  grow  all  winter,  the 
transplanted  tree  will  have  restored  its  injured 
roots,  and  be  in  better  condition  than  if  it  had  to 
restore  its  roots  and  put  out  leaves  at  the  sams 
time.  Mr.  Meehan  says,  in  his  monthly,  that 
it  is  true  that  the  roots  of  trees  do  grow  in  win- 
ter, even  when  the  soil  is  hard  frozen,  that  tht 
roots  thaw  their  way  by  the  aid  of  their  internal 
heat,  and  draw  in  a  supply  of  moisture  for  the 
rapid  exhalations  from  the  bark.  He  thinks 
this  point—the  large  evaporation  from  the  stems 
of  trees  in  winter,  in  our  dry  climate,  was  not 
appreciated  by  Lmdley.  Were  it  not  for  the 
moisture  absorbed  by  the  roots  in  winter,  he 
thinks  somd  of  bur  hafdiest  trees  would  die  in 
a  few  days.  The  most  of  the  moisture  is  taken 
up  by  the  young  growing  rootlets,  which  art 
most  apt  to  be  destroyed  in  transplanting— and 
this  he  counts  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  in 
fall  planting. 

He  recommends  planting  very  early,  so  as  to 
give  time  for  these  rootlets  to  grow.  He  does 
not  think  it  important  to  wait  for  the  fallofths 
leaves,  thinkinsr  man  may  as  well  strip  them  off 
in  the  day,  as  the  froet  in  the  night.  Cutting 
back  immature  wood,  from  which  evaporaUoa 
is  greatest,  is  also  recommended. 
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The  selection  of  warm  g^und  where  fall 
planting  has  been  decided  on  is  important,  as  is 
protection  f^om  hot  winter  sun  or  cold  winds, 
<ach  of  which  increases  the  evaporation. 

A  point  in  &vor  of  fall  planting  is  the  gen- 
erallj  better  condition  of  the  earth.  Mr. 
Meehan  dissents  from  the  position  that  a  wet 
day  is  the  best  time  to  plant  trees,  as  the  wet 
pasty  earth  does  not  fit  so  closely  to  the  roots  as 
A  half  dry  soil  that  will  powder  finely  when 
crushed,  and  this  condition  of  the  soil  is  more 
commonly  to  be  secured  in  fall  than  in  spring. 

If  the  conditions  can  be  had  in  the  fall  Mr. 
Meehan  thinks  it  undoubtedly  a  better  time  for 
tree  planting  than  in  the  spring. —  Western 
Farmer, 

Do  Bees  Injure  FnOtl 

We  have  long  tried  to  believe  it  not.  We 
lisvethe  following  august  authority  traveling 
the  rounds  of  the  press : 

We  once  told  Mr.  Frederick  Wilhelm  Hein- 
rich  Whokendemffeschauferponsky,  a  whole- 
soaled  Dutchman  of  our  acquaintance,  that  bees 
did  not  injure  fruit  in  the  least,  when  he  pitch- 
ed in  and  said  he  knew  better,  and  gave  the 
ssondest  argument  we  ever  heard,  that  bees  do 
injure  fruit,  in  the  following  words : 

"  Vonce  8  long  vile  ago,  ven  I  first  to  dis 
ooondry  gome,  I  vent  into  mine  abble  orchard 
to  glime  a  bear  dree  to  kit  some  beaches  to  make 
mine  vrow  a  blum  budding  mit ;  und  ven  I  kits 
STsy  up  on  de  tobbermost  limbs,  a  hole  lot  of 
Dees,  pees  vot  gome  for  honey  gitten— dwo, 
Oree,  five  dousand  of  'em,  eome  ven  I  vas  on  de 
bighermost  pranches,  una  tey  schting  me  all 
ever  so  pad  as  never  vas,  und  riffht  pefore  mine 
Ttce,  too,  und  I  not  know  vere  I  am,  so  I  vail 
town  from  de  lowermost  limbs  vav  so  high  up, 
mit  von  leg  on  both  sides  of  de  bicket  vence, 
and  like  to  stove  my  outsides  in.  Yas  vou  say, 
hey  I  pees  no  steal  de  fruit,  ven  I  ketch  'em  at 
it?" 

We  do  not  like  to  gainsay  or  resist  such  posi- 
tive, convincing  £ACiB.  We  think  the  entire 
qoestion  may  now  rest  without  a  quibble  on  thi$ 
presentation  of  the  case ;  it  is  so  pure  in  lan- 
l^nsgcL  thought  and  style,  that  it  should  be  ao- 
eeptod  as  a  model.  In  order  to  assist  in  putting 
the  case  correctly  on  the  record,  we  wish  to  re- 
■uffk: 

1.  We  have  raised  bees  and  fruit  for  twenty 
yeiPs  or  so,  and  love  both,  and  for  years  defend- 
ed beet  against  the  charge  of  puncturing  fruit. 

1  That  bees  eat  fruit,  especially  erapes,  it 
takes  but  little  observation  to  show.  iM  one  will 
deny  this. 

3.  That  bees  can,  and  will,  and  do,  cut  mill- 
Wrd  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch  thick  we  have 
leen,  and  can  prove  by  a  dozen  of  witnesses. 

4.  That  bees  were  seen  at  work  cutting  the 
tkia  of  the  grape  and  eating  the  contents. 

5.  We  have  bees  and  frniit,  and  only  wish 
that  the  bees  had  converted  one-fourth  of  our 
fruit  into  honey,  and  we  would  have  made 
money  with  honey  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound. — 


F^n-  1k4  Soutkmrn  Farm  and  Homo, 

How  to  Hake  Winter  Cabbage. 

I  have  often  been  asked  how  I  succeeded  in 
raising  such  fine  winter  cabbage.  For  the  in- 
formation of  your  many  readers  I  will  now 
give  them  my  plan,  which  has  always  suc- 
ceeded. Cabbage  cannot  be  grown  upon  poor 
land.  Good  cabbage  cannot  be  grown  unless 
you  have  good  seed.  With  good  land,  or  land 
well  manured,  and  good  seed,  upon  clay  lands, 
fine  winter  cabbage  can  be  made  in  almost  any 
portion  of  the  South.  I  have  never  succeeded 
upon  sandy  lands,  as  the  hot  sun  of  July  and 
August,  upon  such  lands,  seem  to  kill  the  plants. 

Sovoing  the  Seed. — About  the  middle  of  May 
I  sow  the  seed  upon  a  bed  in  some  place  that  it 
likely  to  keep  moist;  there  are  always  some 
such  in  most  gardens.  Sow  in  rows  about  eight 
inches  apart,  so  you  may  rush  the  plants.  Do  not 
use  any  manure  in  preparing  your  bed,  as  the 
plants  will  grow  too  large,  or  be  more  likely  to 
die  by  the  heat.  If  the  plants  should  com- 
mence dying,  shade  them  with  a  few  bushes, 
raised  three  or  four  feet  above  them.  If  there 
is  a  branch  near  upon  which  you  can  make  a 
plant-bed,  it  is  much  better,  as  the  greatest  difil- 
culty  in  raising  winter  cabbage  is  to  get  the 
plants  to  live  before  they  are  transplanted,  and 
if  you  have  a  plant-bed  on  or  near  a  branch,  they 
are  more  likely  to  withstand  the  summer  heat. 

Preparing  the  Land, — Having  broken  your 
land  well  and  sub-soiled  the  same,  or  spaded  it 
up,  check  it  off  two  feet  each  way,  and  with  a 
spade  dig  a  hole  twelve  or  fourteen  inchet 
deep,  fill  nearly  up  with  manure,  and  cover  it 
up  with  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  hole ;  or  lay 
off  rows  two  and  one-half  feet  with  a  plow,  run 
as  deep  as  you  can,  and  then  open  the  fiurrow  at  if 
you  were  putting  in  guano;  put  in  your  «ia- 
nure  and  bed  on  it,  as  if  for  cotton ;  do  not 
make  a  high  bed.  Have  your  land  prepared 
and  ready  by  the  4th  of  July. 

Setting  out  Plants, — Your  land  being  ready, 
any  time  from  the  4th  of  July  to  the  20th,  if 
you  have  a  ^^  season,"  set  out  your  plants, 
which  by  this  time  will  be  ten  or  twelve  inches 
high ;  if  you  have  checked  your  land,  set  the 
plants  upon  your  hills,  or  checks,  if  you  have 
used  the  other  method,  set  the  plants  two 
fiset  apart  upon  your  bed,  which  should  not  be 
high.  Be  very  particular  to  set  the  plants  ai 
far  down  as  the  bud,  pulling  off  some  leaves  to 
accomplish  it ;  and  here  lies  a  great  secret  in 
raising  the  cabbage,  namely,  setting  them  de6p» 
CuUvHUiMg, — ^As  soon  as  the  plants  have  oonw 
meneed  growing,  work  them  either  with  plow 
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or  hoe  once  a  week,  pulling  or  patting  dirt  to 
the  plants  each  time.  By  the  lit  of  October 
they  will  commence  to  head ;  continue  to  work 
them  until  the  first  frost,  or  until  they  com- 
mence to  head  well.  About  the  Ist  of  Decem- 
ber, or  before  you  think  freezing  weather  sets 
in,  take  them  up  and  set  them  in  your  cellar, 
or  go  to  each  cabbage,  and  on  the  •  east  side,  or 
the  side  that  the  sun  shines  the  warmest,  dig  a 
hole  near  the  cabbage  large  enough  to  hold  it,  and 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  so  that  half  of  the  cab- 
bage will  be  out  of  the  ground,  then  fold  the 
leaves  up  and  bend  the  cabbage  down,  not  pull- 
ing it  up  or  breaking  it  off;  hold  the  leaves  and 
pull  up  some  dirt  on  the  cabbage  about  an 
inch  in  depth.  The  cabbage  will  then  be 
nearly  covered  up,  the  head  being  toward  the 
j9un,  and  the  leaves  folded  around  it,  it  will 
continue  to  grow  until  spring  when  they  will 
go  to  seed. 

New  stable  manure  is  the  best.  Ashes  are 
splendid  for  cabbage,  mixed  with  other  ma- 
nure. Salt  is  also  good,  but  do  not  use  too 
much. 

iS^.-^Large  late  American  Drumhead,  ob- 
tained of  Messrs.  Collitis,  Alderson^  Co.,  No. 
1,113  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  have  never 
£uled  to  head  for  me. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  get  rid  of  a  little  green 
worm  that  gets  into  the  head  of  the  cabbage 
wid  often  eats  holes  in  it.  I  encourage  the 
little  birds  to  come  into  the  garden ;  they  eat 
up  a  great  many.  Chickens  running  in  the 
garden  are  a  great  help. 

The  whole  plan  of  making  winter  cab- 
bage may  be  embraced  in  a  few  words. 
Good  olay  soil,  plenty  of  manure,  good  seed, 
let  the  plants  deep  and  work  often,  and  nine 
tioies  out  of  ten  you  will  have  good  white  cab- 
bi^e  to  eat  all  winter.         B.  D.  Luicsdeit. 


Thin-Skiiuied  Land. 

OPIKIONS  OF  MKCHI,  OF  TIPTRKK   FARM. 

What  is  the  real  meaning  of  this?  I  am  so 
fluently  told,  "  I  have  no  depth  of  soil,  mine 
it  tbin-ekinned  land,"  that  1  naturally  ask 
whether  there  is  hard  rock  immediately  under 
this  thin  skin  of  five  inches  of  plowed  land, 
and  then  I  find  that  there  is  under  it,  probably, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  of  good  honest 
land,  but  that  it  has  only  been  sxinned,  the 
body  remaining  untouobed.  Now,  there  is 
nothing  really  more  easy  and  simple  than 
deepenmg  this  thin  staple  to  any  reasonable 
required  extent.  K^ep  the  top  soil  where  it  is, 
but  break  up  the  hitherto  undisturbed  soil,  so 
that  air  and  water  can  have  ftito  aooesB  into  and 
through  it,  and  so  that  the  top  aoil  aad  maJiura  I 


may  rest  upon  broken  ground  and  gradually 
mix  with  it.  This  has  been  my  practice  for* 
the  last  twenty-eight  years,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  I  get  those  large  crops  which  are 
the  surprise  of  many  who  once  knew  the  pov- 
erty of  the  soil.  I  effect  this  object  by  follow- 
ing in  the  track  of  the  first  plow  with  another 
Slow  minus  the  breast,  drawn  by  four  or  six 
orses,  the  first  plow  turning  the  top  soil  on  to 
the  broken  under  soil.  The  effects  itre  prompt 
and  obvious;  rain-water  sinks  rapidly  through 
the  top  soil  into  the  broken  under  soil,  and 
thus  facilitates  its  passage  to  the  drains.  The 
top  soil  is  thus  left  dry,  and  fit  to  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  warmth  and  changes  of  teipiper- 
ature,  the  subsoil  partaking  also  in  degree  of 
the  like  advantages.  As  a  rule,  the  subsoil 
having  remained  unbroken  for  ages,  is  panned 
down  so  tight  as  to  become  almost  impervious, 
and  certainly  in  a  great  degree  debarred  ftom 
atmospheric  infiuences.  All  this  becomes  grad- 
ually changed  by  subsoiling  or  under-plowing^ 
called  trench-plowing.  See  what  takes  place 
on  our  heath.  The  upper  soil  has  often  been 
taken  away ;  the  exposed  subsoil  for  a  time  re- 
mains barren,  but  after  a  certain  period  it  be- 
comes improved  by  the  action  of  air  and  water, 
and  is  aeain  well  coated  with  vegetation,  and  is 
again  robbed  or  stripped,  as  I  have  frequently 
witnessed  during  thirty  years.  Elements  or 
fertility  exist  in  our  subsoil  abundantly,  but 
are  in  an  unavailable  or  passive  condition. 
They  are  raw,  and  want  cooking  by  atmoe* 
pheric  exposure  and  influence.  How  well  the 
late  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  of  Lois  Weeden,  un- 
derstood this.  He  not  only  exposed  the  subsoil 
to  atmospheric  action  by  plowine  his  top  soil 
together,  and  leaving  the  intermediate  space  of 
raw  sulwoil  uncovered,  but  greatly  hastened 
the  cooking  process  by  intermixing  with  the 
bared  subsoil  plenty  of  manure,  so  that  it  be- 
came very  quicTkly  good  feeding  ground  for  the 
roots  of  plants.  The  adjoining  root  crops 
(Swedes)  soon  found  this  out,  and  occupied  the 
hitherto  barren  soil  with  their  fibres. 

The  evidences  of  the  value  of  deep  cultiva- 
tion are  plainly  shown  wherever  a  ditch  has 
been  flUea  up,  or  where  the  drains  have  been 
deeply  plaoed.  There  the  crops  show  a  visiWa^ 
advantage  for  much  more  than  twenty  years. 
Some  ftmcy  that  it  is  because  the  land  is  there 
better  drained,  but  the  true  reason  is  the  deep 
loosening  and  disturbance  of  the  soil.  Deep 
and  go<M  cultivation  and  nuinuring  remain 
visible  for  nearly  a  centurv  or  more.  Walking 
with  a  friend  on  his  fields,  I  asked  what  was 
the  cause  of  one  portion  of  the  crop  looking  so 
much  better  than  the  rest.  ^'Ohl"  he  said, 
"  that  was  once  a  cottage  garden  a  long  while 
ago.  I  have  known  the  field  fifty  years,  and  it 
must  have  been  some  time  before  that."  1 
have  a  proof  of  this  on  my  own  farm.  In 
1846  I  exchanged  two  acres  of  land  with  a 
neighbor.  These  two  acres  (in  common  with 
the  rest  of  my  land)  had  been  drained  and 
deeply  subsoiled  about  four  years  previously. 
Twenty-five  years  have  since  elapsed  and  during 
the  whole  of  tiiat  period  the  crops  on  these  two 
acres  have  shown  a  marked  superiority  o>r»- 
the  rest  of  my  neighbor's  Atld..    As  a  basla 
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tfMl  permftnent  improvement,  I  look  upon  deep 
cdtivation  as  eqaal  in  importance  with  ma- 
nure. The  two,  combined  with  drainage,  give 
^  key  to  profit.  It  is  very  mach  to  Mr. 
Smith'8  (of  Woolston)  credit  and  profit  that  he 
ooacentrates  the  power  of  his  engine  on  a  single 
sdwoil  tine  passing  deeply  into  the  furrows 
between  the  ridges.  The  disturbance  of  the 
soU  can  never  be  too  deep,  provided  the  surface 
»il  is  allowed  to  remain  uppermost,  or  grad- 
HiUy  intermixed  with  the  subsoil.  Every  im- 
pedunent  to  the  fibres  of  the  plant  is  a  loss  to 
the  farmer,  causing  delay  in  development ;  we 
all  know  that  the  compression  of  heavy  land 
by  carting  or  treading  renders  it  comparatively 
barren — witness  a  cart  track.  The  elements  of 
fertility  are  there,  but  are  not  available.  The 
roots  of  plants  descend  many  feet  in  a  friable 
sobeoil,  naturally  or  artificially  drained.  The 
old  story  conveys  a  sound  agricultural  moral. 
The  old  man  on  his  death-bed  told  his  sons 
that  somewhere  in  his  field  he  had  buried  some 
money.  The  earth  was  deeply  and  carefully 
searched;  the  money  was  not  found,  but  a 
treasure  arose  from  Uie  greatly-increased  pro- 
duce, resulting  from  deep  and  perfect  cultiva- 
tion. Most  of  the  great  old  docks,  thistles  and 
other  weeds,  that  I  see  as  I  pass  by  rail,  stand- 
ing high  above  the  laid  corn  crops,  have  a  safe 
and  lasting  anchorage  in  the  undisturbed  sub- 
foil.  My  agricultural  friends,  like  myself,  are 
I  know,  fond  of  profit.  Let  me  assure  them 
that  one  of  the  most  ready  ways  to  get  it  is  by 
deeper  cultivation.  Every  farmer  coveta  deep, 
friable  soil-*-a8  it  is  so  scarce,  let  us  make  some 
—we  can  do  so  profitably  if  we  choose  to  use 
the  means. 
AuffHst^  1871. 


Fertilizers. 


We  are  familiar  with  the  figures  which  rep- 
regent  the  cotton  crop  of  the  country — two, 
three  or  four  million  bales,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  successive  years ;  but  do  we  often  think  what 
this  signifies  for  the  soil  which  produces  this 
crop?  The  soil,  like  the  bank  on  which  the 
merchant  draws,  can  only  pay  out  what  has  at 
§ome  time  been  paid  in.  It  can  no  more  create 
the  material  than  the  bank  can  make  the  money. 
Bat  how  enormous  are  these  drafts?  Three 
million  bales  of  cotton  mean  twelve  hundred 
million  pounds  of  fibre,  and  perhaps  twenty-five 
hundred  million  pounds  of  seed,  which  also,  to 
a  great  extent  (since  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
seed  oil  was  introduced),  is  removed  entirely 
from  the  region  which  produced  it.  It  is  true, 
these  enormous  weights  are  not  drawn  entirely 
from  the  soil,  because  water  and  the  gases  enter 
lai^ly  into  the  composition  of  the  plant;  but 
after  allowing  for  this,  the  amount  taken  from 
the  earth  and  carried  away,  forbids  us  to  won- 
der when  we  hear  so  much  about  the  "  worn  out 
cotton  fields  of  the  South,"  and  the  feeling  of 
many  planters,  that  unless  some  means  be  found 
to  restore  them,  their  cultivation  must  soon 
cease  to  pay.  And  what  is  true  of  cotton  lands 
is  true  also  of  tobacco,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
wheat  lands,  and  any  other  where  agricultural- 
ists send  away  a  large  proportion  of  the  products 
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without  returning  to  the  soil  an  equivalent. 
This  process  oan  not  be  continued  for  a  genera- 
tion, and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  remain  a 
paying  business. 

In  intelligently  applying  a  remedy,  the  first 
thing  is  to  learn  what  are  the  ingredients  we 
have  removed.  If  the  land  was  once  productive, 
but  now  barren,  we  must  know  what  we  have 
received  fVom  it,  and  pay  it  back.  An  analysts 
will  show  that  in  every  one  hundred  parts  of 
the  ashes  of  cotton  sfed,  forty-seven,  or  more, 
of  phosphoric  acid ;  of  com  ashes,  this  acid  con- 
stitutes forty-nine  parts;  of  rye,  forty-seven 
and  a  half;  of  wheat,  forty-seven;  of  rice, 
forty-seven;  of  barley,  thirty-two,  etc.  All 
parts  of  the  plant  do  not  use  this  material  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  stalk  of  cotton,  e.g.^ 
has  not  quite  seventeen  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  while  it  has  more  than  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  of  potash  and  soda.  Nor  do  all  plants  use 
85  large  a  proportion  as  those  mentioned ;  but 
certainly  where  cotton,  rice,  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  etc.,  are  largely  cultivated,  we  should 
infer  that  phosphoric  acid  has  been  most  largely 
taken  from  the  soil.  Were  full  tables  of  analysis 
before  us,  we  should  see  that  next  to  phosphoric 
acid  follows  potash,  then  magnesia,  lime,  etc. 
Now,  unfortunately,  the  first  two  or  three  of 
these  substances,  (of  which  the  plants  use  most,) 
are  the  very  ones  in  which  generally  the  soil  is 
most  deficient,  we  should  infer,  therefore,  that 
fertilizers  rich  in  these  (and  especially  the  first, 
used  by  our  crops  so  much  more  largely  than 
the  others,)  would  be  most  effective.  Experiment 
abundantly  justifies  the  theory,  and  some  sub- 
stances abounding  in  phosphates,  when  applied 
to  these  soils,  have  a  most  wonderful  effect. 
Previous  cropping,  it  would  seem,  had  not  ex- 
hausted the  other  plant  materials,  and  as  soon 
as  this,  which  was  deficient,  was  supplied,  the 
plant  received  all  the  nutriment  it  needed,  and 
grew  rapidly. 

But  besides  this  we  might  infer  that  generally 
there  is  present  in  the  soil  a  large  amount  of 
material  fit  for  plant  food,  but  for  the  same 
reason,  not  available  for  its  use.  Many  a  sub- 
stance which  pure  water,  trickling  down,  would 
not  dissolve,  might  be  soluble  if  a  strong  acid 
were  mingled  with  the  water;  and  this,  carried 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  might  stimulate 
luxurious  growth.  A  barren  soil  might  thus  be 
made  productive  by  utilizing  the  material  al- 
ready there.  Here  again  our  inference,  taking 
the  ferm  of  a  theory,  is  abundantly  justified  by 
facts.  Nitric  acid,  or  ammonia,  being  used  up- 
on some  soils,  seems  to  almost  change  their 
nature,  and  crops  which  before  starved  grow 
abundant  Iv. 

It  is  in  both  these  ways  that  common  stable 
manure  acts.  It  abounds  in  nitrogen,  or  nitric 
acid,  and  this  is  a  solvent  for  material  already 
in  the  soil;  it  abounds  also  in  almost  every 
kind  of  plant  food  in  the  best  form  for  imme- 
diate assimilation  by  the  plants.  Peruvian 
guano  also  aids  it  in  both  these  ways,  abounding 
as  it  does  in  concentrated  ammonia,  or  nitric 
acid,  to  act  as  a  solvent,  and  in  the  best  forms 
of  material  to  serve  as  plant  food.  The  same  is 
true  also  in  various  degrees  of  quite  a  long  list 
of  what  are  known  as  concentrated  manures  or 
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fertilizers.  These  from  necessity  are  coining 
mora  and  more  into  use,  and  many  of  iitem 
liare  their  reputation,  perhaps,  as  thoroughlr 
established  as  guano.  If  any  are  not  well 
known,  an  analysis  must  determine  their  worth ; 
and  an  analysis  of  the  soil,  or  experiment,  must 
show  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
«Ach  individual  planter  or  farmer.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
— MercantUe  JourruiL 


Bational  Cultiratioii. 


"What  is  rational  farming?  According  to 
€he  general  idea,  true  rational  farming  is  to 
snake  the  cultivated  land  pay.  Literally,  the 
•object  is  gain !  With  this  fact  before  us,  what 
is  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  farmer? 
Undoubtedly  his  place  is  to  secure  the  largest 
ramount  of  paying  produce  at  the  smallest  cost, 
.and  thus  realize  tne  greatest  possible  profit. 

But  while  looking  at  the  question  from  this 
standpoint,  another  looms  up,  which  it  will  not 
<^o  to  disregard.  If  it  be  rational  farming  to 
tsecure  the  largest  results  in  the  shape  of  profits 
tfrom  the  acres  cultivated,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  to  be  accomplished  without 
permanently  lessening  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Any  system  that  will  fulfill  these  conditions  may 
'he  at  once  set  down  as  the  correct  one.  for  the 
'reason  that  the  fertility  contained  in  tne  farm- 
^er's  soil  is  his  capital. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
"when  he  sells  his  crop,  he  disposes  of  part  of 
ihis  capital.  Now,  if  he  does  not  return  to  the 
land,  m  the  shape  of  manures,  the  fertilizing 
elements  abstracted  by  the  crops  sold,  it  bo- 
comes  permanently  so  much  poorer,  and  instead 
of  living  on  the  profits  of  his  labor  or  the 
interest  of  his  capital,  he  is  really  devouring 
his  capital.  It  needs  but  little  argument  to 
'Convince  any  reasoning  man  that  sucn  a  course 
is  not  merely  erroneous,  but  absolutely  and  per- 
^manently  injurious,  if  persisted  in. 

Year  by  year  the  capital  originally  contained 
in  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  fertility  is  diminished. 
His  crops  diminish,  and,  of  course,  his  profits 
share  the  same  fate.  He  not  only  receives  less 
interest  for  the  capital  invested  in  the  soil,  but 
•for  the  capital  also  employed  to  work  it.  He 
'may,  it  is  true,  when  his  farm  is  in  its  virgin 
-freshness,  make  money  for  a  few  years  by  the 
•"skinning"  process,  but  such  profits  cannot  be 
•regarded  as  legitimate,  for  this  reason  :  because 
^he  has  simply  been  abstracting  a  part  of  his 
^capital  from  his  soil  and  putting  it  to  other 
uses.  In  a  few  years  his  land  becomes  so  ex- 
hausted that  he  cannot  cultivate  it  except  at  a 
loss,  or,  at  best,  without  any  profit,  and  then 
comes  up  the  question  whether  the  new  invest- 
ment pays  better  than  the  original  one. 

The  opposite  or  rational  course  is  a  very 
«imple  one.  It  is  to  restore  to  the  lands,  in  the 
shape  of  manures,  the  elements  of  fertility  ab- 
stracted by  the  crops  sold.  By  thb  means  he 
retains  his  capital  in  the  soil  unimpaired,  and 
with  it  the  assurance  that  bunks  may  break  and 
capitalists  fail,  but  his  investment  remains  firm 
and  sound  forever.  His  interest  in  this  soil 
bank  will  not  only  be  undiminished,  but  that 
^employed  in  working  it  also. 


But,  says  some  close-fisted  or"penny-ii 

and-pound-foolish "  farmer,  will  tnis  rational 
system  pay?  If  it  does  not,  then  abandon  it 
and  adopt  the  irrational  one.  It  will  require 
but  a  few  years  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
"  spoliation  of  land  leads  to  poverty."  If  land 
is  to  be  cultivated  for  profit,  it  must  be  done  on 
this  rational  system  or  none.  In  the  words  of 
one  who  has  written  ably  upon  this  subject, 
and  whose  ripe  experience  eminently  fitted  him 
for  the  task,  "  whatever  system  is  adopted,  it 
must  be  based  upon  the  laws  of  restitution  and 
rotation." — Journal  of  the  Farm, 


Bose  Cattfngs. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  securing  the  suc- 
cess of  these,  is  to  stick  the  cutting  about  an 
inch  deep  into  clean  river  sand — with  properly 
prepared  soil  about  an  inch  below  to  receive 
the  roots  as  soon  as  they  strike.  The  clean  sand 
prevents  the  roots  from  rotting.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Horticvlturist  succeeded  with 
tnis  when  every  other  mode  fkiled — and  says 
he  does  not  lose  one  in  twenty. — Arthitr'B  Home 
Magazine. 

The  Law  of  Cotton  Bales* 

An  Act  of  February  28, 1871,  passed  by  Con- 
gress, prescribes  "  that  no  loose  hay,  loose  cot- 
ton, or  loose  hemp  shall  be  carried  as  freight  on 
any  steamer  carrying  passengers;  nor  shall 
baled  cotton  or  hemp  be  carried  in  such  steam- 
ers unless  the  bales  are  compactly  pressed,  and 
thoroughly  covered  with  bagging,  or  a  similar 
fabric,  and  secured  with  a  good  rope  or  iron 
bands,  and  every  bale  of  cotton  or  nemp  that 
shall  be  shippea  or  carried  on  any  passenger 
steamer  without  conforming  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  ^vq 
dollars;  which  bales  shall  be  liable  to  seizure 
and  sale  to  secure  the  payment  of  such  penalty." 

This,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  thinks,  ought 
to  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  planters  to 
cover  their  cotton  as  well  as  to  pack  it  properly. 
This  act  is  now  in  force,  and  as  the  penalty  \b 
easily  collected,  and  half,  as  the  Journal  infen, 
goes  to  the  informer,  our  planting  friends  will 
do  well  to  stir  up  their  packers  on  this  subject. 
Every  bale  of  cotton  packed  this  fall  and  winter 
ought  to  be  carefully  covered  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  or  this  law. 


At  the  age  of  six  years  the  coffee  tree  has 
reached  its  full  vigor,  and  produces  annually 
from  two  to  three  pounds  ol^  coffee.  "When  it 
passes  its  twelfth  year  it  begins  to  decline,  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  it  ceases  to  be 
profitable.  Sometimes,  however,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  profitable  crops  until  thirty  years 
old.  ^ 

A  Prussian  engineer  has  invented  a  machine 
which  will  manumcture  ice  without  chemicals, 
merely  by  ooinpressioK  und  expulsion  of  air. 
The  specimen  machine  now  at  New  York,  makes 
two  tons  of  ice  per  day,  and  the  capacity  can  be 
increased  to  twenty  tons 
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The  Honejr  Bee,  Will  it  Pay? 

Pap»  rmd  at  SL  Louis  Fair,  October  Ath,  1871. 
BY  L.  C.  WAITX,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Having  been  assigned  the  duty  of  discussing 
the  above  subject,  I  ask  your  attention  while  I 
present,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  my  humble 
ideas  in  regard  to  this  question. 

The  question  of  profit  has  become  in  this 
nineteenth  century  the  all-absorbing  one.  It 
enters  into  the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  In 
the  shop,  tbe  idea  is  how  to  make  the  greatest 
profit  n>om  the  smallest  amount  of  laM>r  and 
material. 

In  commerce,  the  main  question  is  where 
shall  we  find  the  greatest  return  for  the  capital 
that  has  freighted  our  steamers,  our  ships,  our 
railroads.  !Bven  the  sturdy  farmer,  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  produced  what  he  could,  and  was 
content  with  whatever  mieht  be  netted  him, 
now  looks  at  the  question  of  labor  and  produc- 
tion, and  coolly  asks.  Will  it  pay?  And  now 
the  question  has  been  applied  to  the  keeping  of 
these  wondrous  little  insects,  whose  habits,  only 
t  few  days  ago,  were  a  marvel  and  a  mystery 
to  most  men,  and  people  begin  to  wish  to  hie 
enlightened  into  the  possibility  of  making 
wealth  out  of  their  industrious  habits. 

Strike  from  the  nature  of  man  the  desire  for 
gjun,  and  you  strike  at  the  very  root  of  all  the 
mighty  works  going  on  in  this  great  world  of 
ours. 

The  vessels  whose  white  sails  now  dot  the 
mighty  ocean,  would  lie  rotting  at  their  docks. 
The  hum  of  the  ponderous  machinery  now 
heard  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land  would  cease.  The  puff  of  the  fleet  gliding 
steamer  alone  our  rivers,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
flying  cars  along  our  many  miles  of  railroad, 
would  be  heard  no  more,  and  the  world  would 
nresent  a  scene  of  inactivity  and  silent  gloom 
i!earful  to  contemplate.  Profit  is  the  mainspring 
that  holds  in  place  and  keeps  in  motion  the 
machinery  of  the  world.  It  is  the  mainspring 
of  all  our  actions.  Hence,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
people  are  daily  asking  the  question.  Will  the 
noney-bee  pay  ?  And  it  is  our  duty  to-day  to 
discuss  that  question  before  you,  presenting 
facts  for  your  consideration  that  will  bear  the 
light  of  investigation,  and  allow  you  to  follow 
us  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at. 


And  here  let  me  say  that  the  mere  keeping 
of  bees  without  care  and  watching,  or  leaving 
them  to  themselves,  will  not  pay. 

As  to  whether  bees  properly  kept,  closely 
watched,  and  attentively  cared  for,  kept  with  a 
view  to  turn  them  to  account,  and  on  which  the 
proper  care  and  management  have  been  bo- 
stowed  will  pay,  follow  us  through  a  few  statis- 
tics and  we  think  we  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
to  you  the  fact  that  they  will  beyond  peradven- 
ture. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  Hon. 
Horace  Capron,  late  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Adam  Grimm,  of  Jefferson,  Wiscon- 
sin, under  date  of  January  12,  187],  says  that 
during  the  season  of  1870  his  yield  of  honey 
was  22,725  pounds,  which  amount  would  have 
been  doubled,  had  his  stocks  been  in  good  con- 
dition  in  the  spring.  He  realized  $3, 1 80  net  for 
the  honey  which  had  been  sold,  leaving  on  hand 
unsold  5,015  pounds,  which  would  bring,  after 
deducting  expenses,  about  fifteen  cents  per 
pound,  or  about  $750.  For  Italian  queens,  and 
colonies  of  bees,  he  took  in  during  the  sama 
period  the  snug  little  sum  of  $1,151.  He  also 
says  that,  in  consequence  of  the  total  failure  of 
the  honey  harvest  of  the  season  of  1868,  the  only 
one  he  experienced  in  twenty  years,  he  wintered 
only  600  colonies  out  of  670,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  proves  that  the  honey  harvest  can  b© 
relied  upon,  in  the  long  run,  as  well  as  any 
other  crop.  Mr.  Grimm  is  "  up  to  snuff"  in  re- 
gard to  the  "goings  on"  of  the  "little  prick- 
tailed  cusses,"  which  explains  why  he  most 
always,  as  a  general  thing,  comes  out  at  the 
large  end  of  the  horn. 

Mr.  M.  Quinbvj  of  New  York,  the  pioneer  of 
bee-keeping  in  this  country,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Northeastern  Bee-keepers  Association, 
at  its  last  meeting,  says  that  a  young  fViend  of 
his,  who  would  vouch  for  what  he  (Quinby)  said^ 
obtained  in  1870,  from  300  stands  of  bees,  25,000. 
pounds  of  the  best  quality  of  box  honey,  which 
sold  for  a  price  averaging  nearly  thirty  cents, 
amounting  to  over  $7,000. 

Here  is  what  five  different  persons  report  in 
last  month's  Bee-keepers^  JoumaL  published  at 
New  York  by  H.  A.  King  &  Co.? 

Mr.  W.  H.  Watkins,  of  Henry  county,  Iowa, 
says  he  has  kept  bees  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  found  them  more  profitable  than  any  other 
stock  on  the  farm.  He  gives  figures  which 
show  that  in  '69  his  total  expenditures  amounted 
to  $140,  and  total  receipts  to  $440,  leaving  a 
clear  profit  of  $280  the  first  year,  or  over  300 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

Mr.  D.  Bare,  of  Hubbleton,  Wisconsin,  re- 
ports that  in  '70  he  obtained  850  pounds  of  sur- 
plus honey  from  20  stocks,  and  increased  them 
to  39  stocks.  Capital  invested,  $250;  receints. 
$400.  ^^ 

Mr.  C.  R.  Isham,  of  Livingston  county,  N. 
Y.,  says  that  from  his  apiary  of  less  than  60 
stocks,  he  obtained  in  1870  over  2,600  pounds  of 
good  box  honey ;  leaving  an  abundance  of  stores 
in  the  hives  for  the  bees  to  winter  on. 

Mr.  James  Bray,  also  of  New  York,  reports 
that  in  April,  1S70,  he  bought  four  stocks  of 
bees  for  $25,  and  obtained  from  all  of  them 
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Ifoney  which  sold  for  $160,  increasing  the  four 
8toc^  to  16. 

Mr.  J.  W.  HosTher,  an  eminent  apiarian,  of 
Minnesota,  puts  in  his  say  for  this  season  which 
is  that  he  had  taken  out  over  six  tons  of  honey 
from  150  stocks  since  the  1st  of  July,  1871,  which 
At  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  would  hring 
$3,000 — a  very  nice  income. 

iir,  Joseph  H.  Gisler,  of  St.  Louis  county, 
Mo.,  eave  me  authority  to  say  that  he  had  kept 
hees  for  the  last  six  years,  ana  found  that  they 
paid.  His  yield  of  honey  averaeed  him  about 
7,000  pounds  annually,  which  ne  dished  out 
every  Saturday  at  Union  market,  St.  Louis,  at 
an  average  price  of  thirty  cents  per  pound. 

I  might  go  on  and  recite  facta  like  these  for 
a  week.     The  bee  journals  and  agricultural 

I)re88  have  been  full  of  such  instances  for  the 
ast  three  or  four  years.  Bees  that  are  allowed 
to  keep  themselves,  of  course,  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  pay ;  as  well  might  corn  be  made  to  pay 
by  simply  planting  it.    A  great  many  people 

Purchase  costly,  complicated,  humbug,  patented 
ee-hives,  paying  a  good  price  for  using  the 
same;  also,  to  have  their  tees,  comb  and  all, 
transferred  from  better  hives,  perhaps,  into 
them.  They  then  think  they  are  on  the  road 
to  fortune,  and  finding  out  their  mistake,  go 
prating  around  that  movable  comb-hives  are  a 
numbug,  and  that  keeping  bees  don't  pay,  when, 
in  fact,  they  allowed  their  industrious  little 
friends  to  do  all  the  keeping  themselves  amid 
the  many  dangers  that  surround  them.  There 
are  a  great  many  men,  who  in  order  to  sell 
hives  and  rights  will  transfer  bees  whether  in 
or  out  of  season ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
job  18  done  out  of  season,  thereby  running  great 
risk  in  losins  the  bees  transferred. 

There  are  hundreds  of  patented  bee-hives,  and 
their  name  is  legion,  the  majority  of  which  are 
not  fit  to  put  bees  into.  Two  or  three  patents 
on  bee-hives  are  taken  out  almost  every  week, 
and  still  they  come  1  From  the  way  the  thing 
is  managed  nowadays,  I  guess  it  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult job  to  procure  a  j>atent  on  anything  re- 
sembling a  bee-hive.  If  I  wanted  to  and  had 
money  enough  to  pay  the  fiddler,  I  could  pitch 
in  ana  get  a  patent  every  week  for  a  year,  and 
not  half  try.  Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  I  doubt  if  bees  can  be  kept  in  a  wonuin's 
petticoat  without  paying  royalty  to  some  ffreat 
genkm.  There  is  no  doubt  la  my  mind  but  that 
the  majority  of  the  patent  hive  vendors,  have 
done  more  Barm  to  bee  culture,  than  they  have 
done  good,  and  that  is  puttine  it  very  mild. 
There  are  a  few  good  patented  bee-hives,  and  I 
beliere  the  *^lam>rer  is  worthy  of  his  hive;" 
therefore  I  go  in  for  giving  the  devil  his  due. 
I  am  as  indepfendent  as  a  catfish  walking  on 
stiltSj  and  generally  state  what  I  mean. 

I  nave  presented  the  question  to  you  as  it 
strikes  my  mind,  and  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
bee-keeping  will  pay.  In  other  words,  that 
tiiere  is  enoueh  of  profit  in  it,  to  suit  even  the 
most  ardent  lover  of  ffreenbacks.  To  those  of 
you  who  have  kept  back  from  enga^ng  in  bee 
culture  on  account  of  doubts  as  to  its  profit,  I 
say  Join  the  good  cause.  If  you  go  into  the 
work  in  eamesti  you  will  c^tamly  reap  a  plen- 
tiful reward. 


CIoTer  BeM  AdnHerated* 

A  European  agricultural  paper  has  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  well  known  firm  of  Carter  & 
Co.,  seedsmen  in  London,  published  a  letter 
which  they  received  from  an  mduiown  house- 
in  Hamburg.    It  reads: 

^'HAMBimo,  l^ovember  1€,  1870. 

"  I  desire  to  offer  you,  as  by  sample  inclosed^ 
about  three  hundred  weight  of  sana  for  mixing^ 
with  clover  seed,  and  at  the  very  low  price  or 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  uncolored^ 
and  fourteen  shillings  sixpence  for  the  colored, 
sack  included,  delivered  on  board  ship  here,, 
payable  on  bill  of  lading.  /  am  doing  a  large 
business  in  this  artieU  with  England^  and  be- 
lieving that  you  also  make  use  of  it,  I  should, 
be  glad  to  receive  your  favors.  The  sand  canj 
be  delivered  in  from  four  to  five  weeks  after  the- 
receipt  of  order.  You  may  rely  upon  my  dis- 
cression.  Hoping  to  receive  your  orders,  etc. 
"Wm.  Hirschman." 

Professor  Nobbe,  of  the  Agricultural  Acad- 
emy, at  Tharrand  (Saxony),  writes  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

"  By  a  fortunate  accident  have  we  obtained 
samples  of  the  two  kinds  of  sand  offered  by  the- 
house  of  Wm.  Hirschman,  in  Hamburg,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  accept  the  profferSi  'dis- 
cression '  of  the  said  firm.  The  dexterity  witlk 
which  this  sand  has  been  prepared  for  mixing: 
with  clover  seed  deserves  full  acknowledgments 
The  uncolored  kind,  offered  at  ton  shillings 
sixpence,  consists  of  small  quartz  rrains,  or 
even  size ;  but  few  grains  fell  through  a  sieve 
with  meshes  of  the  width  of  one  millimiter,. 
but  all  of  them  through  one  with  two  millirai- 
ter  meshes.  Their  natural  color  is  that  infinite- 
grayish  violet,  peculiar  to  some  seeds  of  red. 
clover,  and  the  size  of  the  same.  Huch  more- 
difficult  to  detect  is  the  other  sort,  intend^  for 
mixing  with  seed  of  white  clover;  its  size  is. 
ft*om  one-third  to  one  millimeter,  and  colored 
with  such  a  deceptive  sulphur  yellow,  that 
farmers  who  are  good  judges  of  seed  have- 
taken  samples  of  this  sand,  when  put  before- 
them  in  small  phials,  to  be  eenuine  clover  seed^ 
The  colored  matter  with  which  the  small  grains- 
or  quartz  are  covered  is  insoluble  in  water,  cold 
as  well  as  boiling — the  same  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

Another  firm  sold  two  hundred  weight  or 
red  clover  seed,  of  which  a  sample,  on  alalysis,. 
gave: 

68.8S  seeds  of  red  clover.    7.70  seedfi  of  yellow  ctover. 
10.54     **      **     plantain.     18.40  seeds  of  other  weeds. 

Amongst  them  one  thousand  and  thirty  seeds- 
of  Broomrape,  orocanche  minor,  (a  parasite  on- 
the  clover  roots)  to  each  pound.  Of  the  real 
clover  seed  only  twenty-six  per  cent,  germi- 
nated, beine  no  more  than  eighteen  per  cent. 
(by  weight;  of  the  stuff  sold  for  clover  seed.*'' 


Judos  Allsk  has  recently  decided  that  ho* 
tel-keepers  are  liable  for  watches  that  may  be 
stolen  from  guests  occupying  rooms  where  are 
posted  notices  of  a  safe  for  the  keeping  of  money, 
jewels  and  ornaments,  the  Judge  holding  that 
watches  are  not  an  ornament,  but  useful  during 
night  as  during  the  day  time. 
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Single  copy  1  year ,— 12.00 

Three  copies  1  year...^,,- ^ — ~.  5.00 

^f«  copies  i  ye^r....,,,^.....,,,,..  ■      «..^..  7.60 

iSincle  copy  siK  months.,..,. «» «..  1.00 

Inrariably  in  advance. 


To  the  Smbserlben  •f  tke  Farm  and  Home. 

Since  the  last  issue  of*  the  Fabm  and  Home, 
1  have  beoome  its  sole  proprietoc,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  «  veiy  large  addition  to  the  sub- 
•oription  list,  and  other  husiness  arrangements 
of  an  advantageous  character^  have  removed 
the  place  of  pahllcation  from  Macon,  Ga.,  to 
Memphis,  Temn.,  where  the  Magazine  will 
liencoforth  he  regularlj  iisaed  on  the  first  of 
svery  month. 

In  the  fktmre  as  in  the  past,  I  will  employ 
«very  •  means  within  my  power  to  make  it 
worthy  ef  puhlic  patronage,  and  render  it  ao- 
<eptable  to  that  large  and  influential  dsss  for 
^hose  heneit  and  instruction  the  agricultural 
press  is  intended.  During  the  two  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  Farm  avd  Homc,  I  have 
received  many  gratifying  evidences  of  popular 
approbation  of  my  labors,  and  of  good  wishes  for 
the  success  of  my  enterprise.  It  shall  be  my 
constant  aim  to  merit  a  continuance  of  this 
l^eneroos  confidence,  by  publishing  a  paper 
which  in  all  its  departments  shall  contain  matter 
calculated  to  instruct,  encourage,  improve  and 
entertain  my  readers,  and  make  them  satisfied 
that  in  sostaining  a  purely  Southern  enterprise 
they  have  received  fkll  value  for  their  yearly 
•utecriptiiMiL  The  mechanical  part  of  tke  work 
which  has  hitherto  been  so  admirably  performed 
1>y  my  exeeQent  fHends,  J.  W.  Bitrkb  A  Co.f 
whose  skill,  taste  and  accuracy  as  printers  can 
Vnly  be  equalled  by  their  integrity,  fidelity  to 
^>bligation  aad  seoial  prominence,  will  be  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Botlb  &  Chafman  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  maintain  ftiTly  Che  high  standard 
of  typographical  excellence  for  which  the  Farm 
Avi>  Home  baa  been  distinguished,  and  which 
won  for  it  «t  the  last  State  fair  in  Georgia  the 
nedal  awarded  to  ^  the  best  printed  agricultural 
nagasine."  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Botlb 
M  Chafmait  will  do  the  work,  to  convey  the 
)  jthat  it  will  be  done  in  the  best  style. 


From  the  many  valued  friends  in  Georgia 
and  the  other  SouUiem  States  who  have  honored 
me  by  their  support,  encouraged  me  by  their 
co-operation,  and  cheered  me  by  their  approvi^ 
I  earnestly  solicit  a  continuance  of  their'fftTor. 
I  promise  them  that  the  Farm  and  Homs 
published  at  Memphis  shall  be  quite  as  worthy 
of  their  acceptance  as  the  Farm  akd  Homb 
published  at.  Macon.  The  increased  subscrip- 
tion list,  yielding  increa^6d  means,  will  enable 
me  to  increase  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the 
publication,  and  I  can  only  promise  that  I  will 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity. 

I  subjoin  a  notice  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
Farm  and  Home,  written  by  the  late  pub- 
lishers, J.  W.  Burke  &  Co.,  which  they  re- 
quest me  to  publish. 

William  M.  Browns. 


NOTICE. 

Gen.  Wm.  M.  Browne,  the  editor  of  the 
Southern  Farm  and  Home,  having  formed  a 
business  connection  which  will  oblige  him  to 
reside  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  we  have  sold  the 
Farm  and  Home  to  him,  with  the  engagement 
that  the  magazine  shall  be  published  in  Mem- 
phis, and  that  he  will  ftilfill  all  unexpired  con- 
tracts to  subscribers  and  advertisers. 

We  heartily  recommend  the  Farm  and 
Home,  under  the  new  arrangement,  to  the 
patronage  and  support  of  our  friends  and  the 
public  generally.  Under  General  Browne's 
able  management  it  has  taken  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  agricultural  publications,  and 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  arrangements  which 
he  has  made,  we  can  give  the  assurance  that, 
with  a  largely-extended  circulation  and  in- 
creased patronage,  he  will  fully  maintain  the 
high  position  which  the  magazine  has  occupied 
in  public  esteem. 

We  will  continue  to  receive  subscriptionA 
and  advertisements  for  the  Farm  and  Home. 
The  same  club  rates  with  the  Southern  ChTnstian 
Advocate  and  the  Macon  Telegraph  and  Mestenr 
ger  will  be  continued. 

J.  W.  Burke  &  Ck). 

Macon,  Ga.,  Nov.  15,  1871. 


Uncurrent  money  or  torn  bills  cannot  be 
received  in  payment  of  subscriptions. 

Slmwood  Nursbrt. — ^Persons  who  wSih  to 
plant  an  orchard  or  establish  a  fiower  garden, 
can  find  all  they  want  at  reasonable  prices  and 
of  the  best  quality,  at  Mr.  Stewart's  Elmwood 
Nursery,  or  on  application  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Peters, 
246  Main  street.    See  advertisement. 
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We  must  apolooizb  to  our  subscribers  for 
the  delay  in  issuing  this  number  of  our  maga- 
zine, which  is  attributable  partly  to  the  change 
in  the  place  of  publication,  and  partly  to  sick- 
ness in  the  family  of  the  editor.  Henceforth 
we  trust  to  be  able  to  give  every  subscriber  his 
oopy  on  or  before  the  first  of  every  month. 


Our  Frontispiece  for  January,  1872,  will 
be  a  handsomely-engraved  portrait  of  ex-Pres- 
ident Jefferson  Davis. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance. — It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  ask  attention  to  the  advertisements, 
published  elsewhere,  of  those  well  known,  well 
managed  and  deservedly  popular  fire  and  marine 
insurance  companies,  the  Planters,  Phcbnix, 
Bluff  City,  and  Mississippi  Valley. 


Ville's  Lectures. — ^We  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  from  our  esteemed  friend,  Kev. 
C.  W.  Howard,  of  a  copy  of  the  Agricultural 
Lectures  of  George  Yille,  translated  from  the 
French  by  Miss  E.  L.  Howard,  Kingston,  (Ja. 
We  do  not  know  any  book  which  contains  in 
the  same  number  of  pages  an  equal  amount  of 
valuable  information  on  that  most  important  of 
all  subjects,  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
agriculture.  Unlike  most  scientific  works,  this 
little  pamphlet  imparts  its  instruction  in  such  a 
concise,  plain  and  practical  manner  as  that  the 
most  unlearned  can  fully  comprehend  its  teach- 
ings. It  is  of  immense  value  to  every  farmer, 
but  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  those  who 
nse  the  chemical  fertilizers,  explaining  as  it 
does  the  immediate  operation  of  those  manures, 
how  they  may  be  most  economically  used,  and 
their  adaptation  to  different  soils  and  crops.  The 
part  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  Miss 
Howard  is  especially  entitled  to  commendation. 
The  translation  is  perfect.  The  scientific  and 
technical  terifts  employed  by  the  author  are 
rendered  into  English  with  absolute  accuracy, 
and  while  the  style  and  diction  are  entirely 
free  from  the  stiflEhess  generally  incident  to 
translations,  the  meaning  and  ideas  of  the 
original  are  faithftilly  preserved.  We  should 
like  to  see  a  copy  of  this  excellent  work  in  the 
bands  of  every  farmer.  The  price  is  only  fifty 
oentB  per  copy.  Orders  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Plantation,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  to  the  Farm 
ASD  Home,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Adtertisbments. — Special  attention  is  di- 
rected to  our  advertising  columns.  An  index 
of  advertisements  ii  published  on  another  page. 


The  Carolina  Life  Insurance  Co. — ^The 
attention  of  our  readers  is  particularly  directed 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  Carolina  Life  In- 
surance Oo.,  which  will  be  found  on  the  last 
page  of  the  cover.  We  know  of  no  safer  or 
more  perfectly  reliable  company  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  Jefferson  Davis — • 
name  deservedly  dearto  every  Southern  heart — 
is  its  president,  is  enough  in  itself  to  commend 
it  to  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  public 
The  high  character  and  standing  of  the  other 
officers,  the  great  success  which  has  attended 
its  operations,  the  liberality  of  its  terms^  and 
the  prudence  and  economy  of  its  management, 
combine  to  give  the  Carolina  a  prominent 
position  among  the  very  best  companies  in 
America.  -  Besides  this,  it  \&  essentially  m 
Southern  company,  whose  funds  are  invested  at 
the  South,  and  are  thus  employed  in  buildingr 
up  and  supporting  Southern  enterprise  and 
prosperity. 

A  branch  of  the  Carolina  has  been  established 
recently  at  Baltimore,  with  Gen.  Wade  Hampton 
at  its  local  head,  and  numbering  among  its 
resident  directory  some  of  the  most  prominent 
and  wealtlsy  merchants  of  the  momimeatal  citj* 


Remittances  to  the  Southern  Farm  ans 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements^ 
must  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  postofBc* 
orders  or  by  express. 


Communications  from  Planters,  Ghtrdenersy 
Stockraisera,  etc.,  etc.,  giving  us  their  expert* 
ence  from  time  to  time,  are  earnestly  requested* 
In  the  wide  range  of  agriculture  and  farm 
management  things  are  continually  occurring 
which  it  is  important  shoald  be  generally 
known,  and  there  is  no  way  in  wfaidi  the  infior* 
mation  can  be  so  widely  aad  effectively  diasem** 
inated  as  through  the.  press.  If  any  man  mada 
an  experiment,  whether  it  has  proved  a  failara 
or  a  success,  let  him  publish  it  in  detail  and 
give  ethers  the  benefiiof  his  ^Eperience.  Thus 
may  we  contribute  to  enlighten  our  neighbor^ 
and  promote  a  safe  and  wfaotesome  progress.* 
Bo  not  wait  to  be  specially  askedrto  write,  but 
accept  this  gateral  invitation..  Tell  us  what 
you  "know  about  farming,"  gardening,  stock- 
raising,  poultry,  bees,  farm-  machinery,  fertil- 
izersy  crops,  soils^  etc.,.  etc.,,  and  whea  you  think 
yon  have  accompli^iied  certain  results,  and  dis- 
covered BODMlihuig  mem  and  useful,  tell  it 
plainly  and  briefly..  Your  doing  so  will  be  the* 
greatest  good  yoa  oaa  do'  to  your  oountf^aiiA 
your  feUa^nneBu 
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IvsuBAircs. — ^The  attention  of  our  readers  is 
directed  to  the  Insurance  Department  which  is 
oommenoed  in  thia  number  of  the  Farm  and 
Home,  and  will  be  continued  regularly  in 
every  succeeding  number.  There  are  few  sub- 
jects more  worthy  of  notice,  or  in  which  our 
people  have  a  deeper  interest  than  that  of  in- 
surance. We  intend,  therefore,  to  keep  alive 
this  interest,  to  publish  for  information  what- 
ever seems  to  us  of  importance,  and  to  explain 
the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  insurance 
in  companies  whose  affairs  are  honestly  and 
economically  administered. 


AxL  LSTTERS  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  William  M. 
Browne,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Presons  desiring  to  subscribe  to  the  Farm 
AND  Home,  commencing  with  the  January 
number  of  1872,  will  please  send  their  orders 
forthwith.       

Clubs. — ^Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to 
extend  the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Home, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  offered  to 
chibs  published  in  another  column. 


InTitation  to  Contributors. 

During  the  two  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Southern  Farm  and  Home,  it  has  received 
many  proofe  of  popular  favor.  The  subscrip- 
tion list  has  grown  beyond  our  expectation, 
now  exceedins:  as  our  books  and  the  affidavit  of 
our  foreman  attest,  upwards  of  six  thousand 
mbscribers.  From  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union,  frequent  expressions  of  approval  and 
good  will  have  been  received,  and  strangers  as 
well  as  friends  have  often  cheered  us  by  words 
of  encouragement,  and  flattering  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  our  humble  services  in  the  great 
cause  of  agricultural  progress. 

We  attribute  our  success  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  important  aid  which  we  have  received 
fnax  correspondents  and  contributors,  who  have 
added  {o  the  stock  of  information  by  giving  the 
result  of  their  experience  and  observation,  and 
thus  afforded  light  and  instruction  concerning 
matters  of  deep  interest  and  great  practical 
▼aloe.  Had  we  editorial  talent  far  beyond  that 
which  we  possess,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
paUish  an  agricultural  paper  which  would 
eommand  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
pablie^  without  the  assistance  of  correspondents 
and  contributors.    We  desire  to  make  the  Farm 


AND  Home  as  valuable  to  our  agricultural 
people  as  a  magazine  can  be  made,  and  there^ 
fore  renew  our  earnest  invitation  to  the  thouv 
ands  of  intelligent  cultivators  of  the  earth  i» 
all  the  Southern  States,  to  aid  us  in  our  work^ 
by  furnishing  us  short,  practical  articles,  detail- 
ing their  experience  and  observation  in  matters 
of  interest.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  us  the- 
pecuniary  aid  of  your  subscriptions,  you  must 
give  us  the  intellectual  aid  of  your  knowledge- 
in  the  dissemination  of  the  varied  information 
you  possess,  and  in  eliciting  discussion  on  the? 
part  of  others. 

We  trust  that  this  appeal  may  not  be  un^ 
heeded.  We  make  it  earnestly  in  the  interest 
of  our  valued  friends  and  readers  quite  as  muclb 
as  in  our  own.  Men  who  have  plenty  of  useful- 
information,  an  abundance  of  ideas  of  practical 
value,  are  deterred  from  communicating  them* 
to  others  from  timidity  as  to  their  capacity  "ta- 
write  for  the  press."  To  all  such,  we  say,  we 
do  not  want  fine  rhetoric  or  flowery  writing. 
We  want  the  aid  of  your  sound  common  sense^ 
and  intelligent  observation  of  what  is  passing- 
around  you.  We  will  promise  to  do  the  "writing 
for  the  press,"  if  .you  will  furnish  us  with  Uie: 
facts. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sawdust  for  Manure. — S.  H.,  Columbia^ 
county,  Ga.,  lives  within  a  short  distance  of  ik 
large  saw  mill,  and  can  have  as  much  sawdust 
for  nothing  as  he  can  haul  away.  Wants  Up 
know  if  it  is  worth  hauling  for  manure. 

It  makes  good  bedding  for  stock,  and  when 
thoroughly  saturated  with  urine,  etc.,  it  will  rot 
rapidly  in  the  manure  pile,  and  make  a  good 
manure.  It  is  worth  hauling  for  this  use,  i£ 
the  distance  be  short. 

Composting  Bones,  Muck,  Ashes  and» 
Cotton  Seed. — Dr.  R.  F.  H.,  Point  Coupee^ 
La.,  has  collected  six  tons  of  bones ;  has  accesr. 
to  an  unlimited  quantity  of  first-rate  ashes  fronh 
the  sugar-houses ;  some  cotton  seed,  muck  andl 
stable  manure,  of  which  he  proposes  to  make  tu 
compost  heap.  He  desires  to  know  whether  he? 
should  pulverize  the  bones,  or  leave  them  to* 
soften  and  dissolve  by  admixture  with  the  ashes^ 
and  fermenting  manures,  and  seeks  informatioDi 
as  to  how  to  construct  his  compost  heap. 

It  would  be  much  better  to  pulverize  the* 
bones  in  the  first  place,  because  the  smaller  th^. 
particles,  the  more  easily  are  they  dissolved  and  I 
made  available  for  manure;  but  even  if  they- 
are  mixed  whole  with  the  ashes,  stable  manors^ 
cotton  seed,  and  muck,  a  sufficiently  large  pos^ 
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.tion  of  them  will  be  dhisolved  by  spring,  or  they 
oan  be  easily  pulverized  so  as  to  make  an  ex- 
cellent manure.  To  compost  the  various  in- 
gredients to  the  best  advantage,  he  has  only  to 
bring  the  bones  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
actively-fermenting  cotton  seed,  and  stable  ma- 
nure, and  the  caustic  properties  of  the  ashes. 
Make  a  foundation  of  stable  manure,  then  a 
Uyer  of  bones,  then  a  layer  of  ashes,  then  of 
cotton  seed,  and  so  on,  covering  the  whole  with 
a  thick  covering  of  muck.  "When  the  heap  gets 
hot,  and  begins  to  emit  a  smell,  put  on  some 
muck  or  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  plaster  to  fix 
and  retain  the  ammonia.  When  fermentation 
subsides,  pull  down  the  heap,  break  the  bones 
as  fine  as  possible,  and  rebuild,  using  the  same 
process ;  and  after  the  second  heating  it  will  be 
ready  for  application  to  the  land.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  cotton  seed  would  produce  a 
much  better  and  more  valuable  manure,  if  con- 
verted into  meal  and  fed  to  stock. 

Value  or  Leached  Ashes  as  a  Manure. 
I.  H.,  near  Johnson's  Cross  Roads,  S.  C,  asks : 
"  Are  leached  ashes  any  account  as  manure  for 
my  land?"  We  could  answer  this  question 
much  more  intelligently,  if  our  correspondent 
had  informed  us  of  the  character  of  the  soil  to 
which  he  intends  to  apply  them.  If  hife  soil  be 
a  dry,  sandy  loam,  leached  ashes  are  an  excel- 
lent manure,  and  one  the  benefits  of  which  will 
last  for  more  than  one  year.  On  the  naturally 
poor,  sandy  lands  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  the 
farmers  raise  large  crops  of  corn  and  wheat, 
using  leached  ashes  as  their  principal  manure. 
On  wet  lands,  ashes  are  not  beneficial. 

Lucerne. — J.  B.,  Russell  county,  Ala.,  do- 
•ires  information  concerning  Lucerne,  time  of 
.  seeding,  how  much  per  acre,  best  suited  land, 
and  cost  of  seed. 

Lucerne  should  be  sown  early  in  spring,  as 
soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  past.  Ten  or  twelve 
pounds  of  seed  sown  in  drills,  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  apart,  are  ample  for  an  acre.  The  land 
for  Lucerne,  should  be  rich,  mellow,  deeply 
prepared  and  clean.  The  crop  while  young 
ihould  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Once  well 
started,  it  will  take  and  hold  the  ground  against 
all  comers  for  many  years,  yielding  three  or 
four  heavy  cuttings  of  fine  succulent  hay.  The 
seed  can  be  bought  from  any  reliable  seedsman, 
for  about  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

Weight  of  Cattle. — A  subscriber,  Mari- 
aniia,  Fla.,  asks  for  a  simple  rule  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  live  to  dead  weight  in  cattle. 

The  proportion  of  live  to  dead  weight,  inde- 
pendent of  ofifal,  is  almost  invariably  as  eight 


to  five.  We  do  not  know  any  simpler,  or  at  the 
same  time,  more  correct  rule. 

Why  Does  Clover  Salivate  Horses?-* 
B.  T.,  Morgan  county,  Gla.,  asks  the  above 
question.  His  horses,  after  feeding  on  clover 
pasture,  slobber  and  run  at  the  mouth,  and  he 
wants  to  know  what  property  in  clover  causes 
this  slobbering.  It  is  not  ascertained  why  clo- 
ver (second  crop)  produces  this  effect.  There 
are  many  conjectural  opinions,  but  no  satislao- 
tory  explanation.  Some  attribute  it  to  weeds 
which  grow  up  with  clover.  Others  to  some 
acrid  juice  in  the  green  clover  plant,  which  irri- 
tates the  glands  and  causes  an  inordinate  secre- 
tion of  saliva,  while  others  suppose  that  spider  s 
webs,  which  are  to  be  found  in  fields  when 
clover  is  cut  the  second  time,  irritate  the  horses 
mouths  and  cause  the  disease.  A  series  of  ex- 
periments carefully  made  by  practical  veteri- 
naries,  would,  it  seems  to  us,  settle  the  impor- 
tant question.  A  little  wheat  bran  mixed  with 
the  feed  will  check  slobbering,  and  c^^e  it  in  a 
few  days. 

Time  to  Paint  Houses.— Mrs.  J.  S.,  Lee 
county,  Ga.,  asks  whether  it  is  better  to  paint 
houses  externally  in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring. 
In  the  fall,  certainly,  when  there  is  no  dust,  no 
flies,  and  when  the  cool  atmosphere  allows  the 
wood  to  absorb  all  the  oil  applied  to  it. 

Weaning  Colts. — M.  S.  L.,  Hancock  county, 
Qa.,  inquires  what  is  the  proper  age  to  wean  a 
colt. 

Dr.  McClure,  the  ablest  veterinary  in  the 
United  States,  says  that  the  proper  age  for 
weaning  a  colt  is  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month,  his  teeth  and  stomach  being  then  strong 
enough  to  crop  and  digest  what  he  picks  on 
pasture,  and  the  dam  being  then  about  "  half 
gone"  with  her  next  foal,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  double  drain  upon  her  system. 

Cotton  Seed  Huller.— tT.  B.  Edgefield, 
South  Carolina,  wants  to  know  "  which  is  the 
best  cotton  seed  huller,  where  one  can  be  bought, 
and  how  much  it  costs?" 

We  believe  that  Shaw's  cotton  seed  huller  is 
the  best.  It  can  be  bought  from  any  agricu^ 
tural  implement  warehouse  in  Uie  large  cities, 
for  $110  to  $125,  without  the  separator;  with 
the  separator,  $200. 

Alfalfa  or  Chili  Clover.. — J.  £.,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Ala.,  has  seen  a  great  deal  re- 
cently about  Alfalfa  or  Chili  Clover  as  an  ex- 
cellent forage  plant,  suited  to  the  South,  easily 
raised,  very  productive,  and  inexpensive.  He 
asks  *^  what  is  it,  and  can  it  be  profitably  raised 
for  soiling  cattle    in    summer?"     Alfal&  or 
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Chili  Clover  \b  nothing  else  than  Lucerne 
{medica^  aoHva),  It  is  an  excellent  forage 
pknt^  admirably  suited  to  the  South,  immensely 
productive  on  rich,  well  prepared  land,  and 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  cheapest  crop  for  soiling 
cattle  that  can  he  raised.  For  time  of  seeding, 
quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  and  price  of  seed, 
see  answer  to  inquiry  of  I.  B.,  Russell  oounty, 
Ala. 

BicsT  Subsoil  Plow. — J.  "W.,  Madison  coun- 
ty, Ga.,  asks  "  which  is  the  best  one-horse  sub- 
soil plow?"  There  are  a  number  of  good  sub- 
soil plows,  all  of  which  have  their  special 
adaurers.  Our  experience  is  that  Brinly's  one- 
horse  subsoiler  is  an  admirable  implement  We 
do  not  want  a  better. 

Rust  Fboof  Oats.— Several  valued  corres- 
poadents  have  written  us  recently  asking  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  really  rust  proof  oats, 
or  are  they  a  humbug,  like  patent  mole  traps, 
cow  milkers,  automaton  cotton  pickers  ?"  etc. 

We  do  not  like  to  state  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "  really  rust  proof  oats,"  but  we  can  say 
that  we  have  never  found  any  that  were  rust 
proof.  The  belief  existed  in  Georgia  until  this 
sommer  that  the  oats  known  as  the  Irwin  oats 
were  absolutely  exempt  from  rust.  For  up- 
wards of  ten  years  they  had  been  raised,  and 
had  never  been  attacked  by  it;  but  this  year 
they  suffered  as  much  as  any  other  variety.  We 
have  tried  the  Norway,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  Brunswick  and  several  other  oats,  all 
said  to  be  "rust  proo^"  but  found  they  were 
not  80.  We  hear  the  "Bed  Rust  Proof" 
proved  this  year  that  it  deserved  its  name, 
while  the  Norway  and  other  kinds  were  total 
iailares. 

Land  Pjlastbr  for  Clovbe. — "A  Constant 
Beader,"  writing  from  Monroe  county,  6a.,  asks, 
^hat  is  the  best  time  to  supply  land  plaster  or 
gypsum  to  clover,  and  how  much  to  the  acre?" 
In  the  spring  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow  is 
the  best  time  to  apply  it.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
applied  immediately  after  a  rain,  is  an  ample 
top>dressing. 

CuRi  yoB  PouNDBB.— We  have  many  let- 
ters asking  for  a  good  cure  for  founder  or 
iomiitiiia  in  horses.  A  most  distinguished  sol- 
dier and  statesman  recently  told  us  that  he  saw 
«  bad  case  of  aoute  founder  perfectly  cured  by 
«lministering  a  strong  deooction  of  the  leaves 
of  the  burr  artichoke  as  a  drench,  and  by  bath- 
ing the  feet  of  the  suffering  animal  with  the 
4uid.  From  the  same  source  we  have  received 
the  following  recipe  for  Chouc  1k  Hobsbs,  by 


which  a  favorite  horse  was  cured  when  a  num- 
ber of  remedies  had  been  tried  and  had  failed, 
and  when  it  was  believed  the  horse  was  in  a 
dying  condition :  "  Take  a  quinine  bottle  half 
full  of  sal  soda.  Pour  in  it  a  cruet  of  vinegar, 
and  on  effervescence  administer  as  a  drench. 
The  effect  is  immediate." 


France. 


With  an  area  of  132,000,000  acres  produced  in 
1868  350,000,000  bushels  of  wheat;  the  United 
States  in  the  same  year  produced  but  240,000,000 
bushels.  In  1867,  we  exported  $9,000,000  worth 
of  wheat  to  England,  while  France  exported 
$11,000,000  of  butter  alone  to  spread  upon  it, 
or  more  butter  in  money  value  than  all  our 
breadstuffs  together. 

Prance  produced  330,000,000  bushels  of  oats 
against  170,000,000  for  the  United  States; 
70,000,000  bushels  rye  against  our  20,000,000; 
90,000,000  bushels  of  barley  against  our  12,- 
000,000;  and  32,000,000  bushels  of  buckwheat 
against  our  12,000,000.  And  though  her  grazing 
area  and  pasture  is  so  limited  m  comparison 
with  ours,  she  had  4,000,000  horses  and  mules 
against  our  5,250,000;  12,000,000  of  cattle  to 
our  13,000,000;  and  30,000,000  sheep  to  our 
24,000,000.  Wo  regard  the  smaller  agricul- 
tural industries  in  this  country  as  of  little  value 
and  not  deserving  serious  attention ;  but 
France  exported  to  England  alone,  in  1866,  as 
much  in  value  of  eggs  as  we  did  of  bacon 
and  ham  to  all  the  world.  France  has  a  terri- 
tory that  divides  but  three  and  one-half  acres 
to  each  inhabitant,  while  ours  divides  more 
than  fifty.       

A  British  rhymer  has  given  to  the  world. 

under  the  title  of  "  Poisoning  arid  Pilfering," 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  prevalence  of 
adulteration  in  his  native  isle.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  the  book,  as  quoted  by  a  re- 
viewer: 

•*  Scarce  an  article  bought— or  it  teems  so  to  m»— 
Ih  really  the  substance  you  take  it  to  be: 
There  i's  hair  «old  as  wool,  there  is  cotton  for  flax, 
There  is  sugar  for  honey,  and  tallow  for  i 


**And  in  cocoa— whera  doctors  oommeDd — 

Therv  are  poisonous  things  without  number, 
For  there  sago  and  arrowroot  blend 

With  chalk,  and  red  ochre,  and  umber; 
And  potato,  and  aHgar,  and  flour, 

With  oxide  of  iron  and  oil— 
And  the  husk  they  put  in,  too,  hns  power 

The  invalid**  breakfast  to  spoil.'* 

If  these  are  fair  samples  of  the  verses,  there 
is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  them. 


In  Telfair,  "Wilcox  and  Irwin  counties,  Ga., 
sugar-cane  has  been  cultivated  extensively,  and 
the  planters  find  it  more  profitable  than  cotton. 


LoBD  CAestbbtield  says:  For  my  own 
part  I  really  think  that  next  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  a  good  action,  that  of  a  civil  one 
is  the  most  pleasing ;  and  the  epithet  which  I 
should  covert  the  most,  next  to  that  of  Aristides, 
would  be  that  of  well  bred. 
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EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  by 
Phillip  Smith,  B.  A.  (Harper  &  Brothers.) — 
The  author  of  this  valuable  book  is  already 
known  to  fame  by  his  excellent  history  of  the 
Jews,  and  other  useful  compilations  of  ancient 
history.  The  work  before  us  is  an  ably  con- 
densed account  of  the.  ancient  East,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  is  of  course  nothing  more  than  a 
compilation,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best,  most  in- 
telligently arranged,  and  conscientiously  con- 
structed works  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  read. 
The  history  includes  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Media,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Phoenicia; 
makes  many  and  minute  references  to  all  the 
best  authorities,  displaying  great  learning, 
patient  research  and  judicious  discrimination, 
and  presenting  both  to  the  student  and  the  gen- 
eral reader,  the  best  manual  of  ancient  history 
in  our  language.  The  book  is  well  and  copiously 
illustrated. 

Shakespeare^b  Comedy  of  the  Merchant 
OF  Venice,  edited  with  notes,  by  William  J. 
RoLFE,  A.  M.,  formerly  Master  of  the  High 
School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  (Harper  & 
Brothers.) 

Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  the  Tem- 
pest.— As  the  editor  of  the  Bost  n  edition  of 
Craiks'  English  of  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Rolfe  has 
won  deserved  distinction  as  a  Shakespearian 
scholar.  His  editions  of  the  two  plays  before 
us,  are  very  good  and  valuable,  not  merely  for 
the  school-room,  for  which  they  are  specially 
designed,  but  for  the  ordinary  student  of  the 
incomparable  bard.  In  the  preparation  of  his 
work  he  has  displayed  good  judgment,  refined 
taste,  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  author's  aim 
and  intent,  accurate  knowledge,  boldness  in 
treading  the  intricate  and  perplexing  mazes  of 
conflicting  **  readings,"  and  a  most  commendable 
freedom  from  bias  in  favor  of  any  one  of  the 
old  editions,  or  more  modern  commentaries, 
which  so  often  mars  the  works  of  recent  editors 


of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Mr.  Rolfe  presents  the 
best  text  we  know  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  The  Tempest  His  notes,  which  are  ex- 
planatory and  suggestive  without  discussion,, 
are  short  but  sufficiently  numerous  and  fulU 
As  the  plays  were  prepared  as  text-books  for 
schools,  he  has  eliminated  all  those  passages 
which  would  be  considered  offensive  to  good 
morals,  without,  however,  giving  any  indication 
of  the  omissions,  and  directing  attention  to  that 
which  he  aims  to  conceal. 

FoLLE  Farine,  by  Ouida,  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,)  is  another  of  those  coarsely  sensuous,, 
cruelly  cynical,  but  powerful  and  eloquently 
written  novels,  for  which  Ouida  has  won  an 
unenviable  but  wide-spread  fame.  Like  most 
of  her  works,  too,  Folle  Farine,  from  beginning- 
to  end,  is  consistently  untrue  to  reality,  and, 
indeed,  the  impossibility  of  reading  it  with  the 
interest  which  belongs  to  anything  even  ap> 
preaching  reality,  is  the  only  relief  that  can  be- 
found  from  the  dismally  oppressive  influences 
of  the  story.  The  forlorn  wretch,  from  whom 
the  book  takes  its  name,  is  the  victim  of  the 
most  barbarous  and  unremitting  system  of  per* 
secution  that  can  be  imagined.  Everybody^ 
except  an  old  convict,  breaking  stones  on  the 
highway,  and  who  consequently  can  give  her 
no  aid,  buffets,  torments  and  reviles  her.  H^r 
grandfather,  Claudis  Flamma,  makes  her  do 
the  work  of  a  field-hand  from  the  time  she 
reaches  the  age  of  six  years,  and  thus  under 
frequent  inhuman  whippings,  with  scant  foody 
hardly  clothes  enough  to  cover  her  from  the 
weather,  and  not  a  particle  of  education,  she* 
grows  up.  Wherever  she  shows  herself,  though 
she  is  described  as  exquisitely  beautiful,  she  is 
stoned  and  hunted  as  if  she  was  a  monster  of 
wickedness  and  ugliness,  not  from  popular  sym* 
pathy  with  the  hate  of  the  old  grandfather, 
because  he  is  the  terror  and  aversion  of  all  his 
neighbors,  but  apparently  from  the  love  of  un- 
provoked cruelty.  Even  the  parish  priest 
swells  the  ranks  of  her  enemies,  and  because 
her  religious  views  and  observances  are  not 
strictly  orthodox,  he  abandons  her  at  ten  years 
of  age  as  one  hopelessly  lost.  By  chance,  in 
her  lonely  wanderings  in  the  forest,  she  meets 
with  a  young  artist,  named  Arsan,  with  whom 
she  falls  in  love,  though  he  cares  nothing  for 
her  beyond  admiration  of  her  as  a  model.  After 
a  series  of  the  most  revolting  adventures  among 
the  most  squalid,  abandoned,  and  wicked  of  the- 
human  race,  she  finally  sacrifices  herself  to  an 
old  libertine  of  immense  wealth,  in  order  to* 
obtain  the  money  necessary  to  enable  the  artist 
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to  make  his  way  to  fame.  On  the  whole,  a 
more  disgusting,  wicked,  or  scandalously  im- 
moral book  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  English 
lingoage,  except  it  be  some  other  of  Ouida's 
looks.  What  miakea  these  books  ineffably 
odious,  is  the  knowledge  that  Ouida  is  a  woman. 

A  Natuhaust's  Votaqe  Koujtd  the 
WoiLD,  by  Charles  Darwin,  P.  R.  S.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.) — ^This  charming  book  is  an 
iccount  of  the  results  of  an  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  English  government  several  years  ago, 
to  which  Mr.  Darwin  was  attached  as  naturalist. 
A  more  delightful  book  of  travel  it  is  difficult 
to  find.  The  germ  of  the  "  Darwinian  theory," 
mij  be  said  to  be  found  in  this  book ;  but  is  is 
10  small  and  indistinct,  and  is  so  hid  away  by 
the  mass  of  entertaining  and  instructive  matter 
which  the  book  contains,  that  it  requires  a 
microscopic  search  to  find  it. 

OuE  Mutual  Fbiekd,  by  Charles  Dice- 
158;  (D.  Appleton  A  Co.,)  is  another  of  the 
"Handy  Volume"  series  of  Dickens'  works  of 
which  we  have  already  received  three  or  four 
from  the  same  publishers.  It  is  a  very  con- 
tenient,  clearly  printed,  prettily  bound  and 
cheap  edition,  and  deserves  to  be  very  popular. 

MoBTON  House,  a  Nov^l,  by  the  author  of 
*  Valerie  Aylmer;  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,)  is  a 
better,  more  finished  and  more  acceptable  novel 
t^  "Valerie  Aylmer."  It  has  all  the  good 
points  and  none  of  the  defects  of  the  fair  author's 
first  work  of  fiction.  We  intend  this  as  high 
pnise  because  we  consider  "  Valerie  Aylmer  " 
u  a  novel  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  its  de- 
fects being  those  incident  to  the  want  of  skill  of 
a  beginner  in  using  the  instruments  of  the  novel 
vriter,  and  not  attributable  in  any  degree  to 
want  of  capacity,  imagination,  or  descriptive 
power.  We  knew  that  the  author  of  "  Valerie 
Ayhner"  would  certainly  rise  far  above  the 
level  of  her  contemporaries  in  the  world  of 
romance,  and  were  therefore  prepared,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  agreeable  treat  which  the  perusal 
of  Horion  Houtft  has  afforded  us.  It  is  a  story 
of  the  South  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
Kene  of  which  is  laid  in  Alabama.  The  char- 
icters  are  boldly  drawn,  but  without  ezaggera- 
ti<m.  They  are  natural  without  being  dull  or 
P*t»y,  brilliant,  and  yet  common-place,  in  the 
iense  of  perfect  fidelity  to  the  nature  of  the 
uen  and  women  we  meet  every  day.  Then, 
for  OS  of  the  South,  it  is  a  Southern  novel, 
Soothem  scenery.  Southern  dramoHa  permmce, 
Southern  life,  manners  and  customs,  written  by 
iSoothemlady.  We  are  proud  of  it  on  this 
iooount,  proud  of  the  iuccesa  of  our  gifted 


countrywoman,  and  congratulate  her  sincerelj 
on  having  written  the  best  American  noval  ef 
our  time. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Henrt  Lori^- 
Brougham,  Written  by  Himself,  Vol.  H  ; 
(Harper  &  Brothers.) — The  second  volunae  af 
this  valuable  work  is  more  interesting  and  i»> 
structive  than  the  first.    It  treats  of  the  impoi»> 
tant  political  events  which  occurred  betweea 
the  year  1806,  when  England  was  maintaining 
her  great  war  with  Napoleon,  and  the  trial  af 
Queen  Caroline,  in  which  Brougham  bor»  lo 
conspicuous  a  part.   It  opens  with  an  account  ef' 
his  share  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  well- 
known  "orders  in  council,"  which  he  regards  aa 
his  "  greatest  achievement ;"  gives  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  his  four  years'  fight,  both  in  the  Houst>«(f 
Commons  and  as  counsel  before  the  House  «(f  ' 
Peers,  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  these  orders  which 
he  styles,  "  a  most  wanton  outrage  against  Uia 
rights  of  neutrals,"  though  issued  as  a  measoEB 
of  retaliation  for  Napoleon's  famous    Berlis. 
Decree,  by  which  he  declared  a  blockade  of 
all  British  ports,   made  it  lawful  to  eaptare 
British    citizens    and    merchandize  wiierever  ' 
found,  and  closed  French  ports    against   aH  ' 
vessels  of  whatever  fiag  which  had  visited  anjr  ' 
port  in  Great  Britain,  and  affords  a  most  lueid  ' 
exposition  of  the  relation  of  neutral  to  bellig-  - 
erent  nations.    He  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
the  assassination  of  the  then  premier,  (18.12) 
Mr.  Percival,  by  a  crazy  man,  named  Bel  ling- 
ham,  and  denounces  with  just  indignation  the 
passionate  trial,  disgraceful  conviction  and  in-  - 
decently  hasty  execution  of  the  assassin.    Had  • 
he  known  the  facts  connected  with  the  trial,  . 
conviction  and  execution  of  Mrs.  Surrat,  or 
poor,  friendless  Wirz,  his  "horror  at  such  a  i 
proceeding "  might  not  have  been  diminished^  . 
but  he  would  have  seen  that  in  a  country  whicK  ^ 
boasts  itself  as  the  "  home  of  the  free  and  land  t 
of  the  brave,"  more  than  half  a  century  after 
the  event  which  he  stigmatizes  so  eloquently,  so  ' 
called  justice,  can  be  administered  "^callooriy 
and  inaccessible  to  all  feelings,  especially  to  all 
outward  impressions."     An  account  of  the  dia* 
graceful  quarrel  between  Gleorge  IV  and  Ida 
wife,  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  which  led  to  the  ' 
infamous  trial  of  that  grossly  injured  woQUkn^  . 
occupies  a  large  part  of  the  present  vdIoiiml  - 
The  details  of  this  tragic  story  are  intensely  m* 
teresting,  and  related  with    an   impartiality, . 
modesty  and  fairness  which  must  strike  the  - 
reader  very  agreeably,  who  remembers   the  - 
prominent  part  which   Brougham  played  iatf 
that  trial  as  the  principal  counsel  of  the  princoH^  . 
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We  do  not  know  a  more  attractive  or  enter- 
ttaming  work  than  this  autobiography,  and  long 
ibr  the  appearance  of  the  next  volume. 

A  Latih  Grammar  for  Bbginkbrs,  hy 
"William  Hekrt  Waddkll,  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages  in  the  University  of  Geor- 
rgia;  (Harper  &  Brothers,)  is  intended  as  a 
-companion  to  Professor  Waddell's  "Greek 
•d^rammar  for  Beginners,"  which  we  noticed 
?at  the  time  of  its  publication  as  the  best  elemen- 
tary Greek  grammar  we  know.  The  work  be- 
fore us  is  fully  equal  to  its  predecessor,  and 
-<X)mmends  itself  to  general  adoption  in  all  our 
rschools. 

Thr  Island  Neighbors,  a  novel  of  Ameri- 
'<5an  life,  by  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell; 
(Harper  &  Brothers,)  is  a  very  readable  book. 
It  is  not  brilliant  by  any  means.  None  of  the 
•characters  are  remarkable,  and  none  of  the  in- 
cidents are  striking,  but  the  story  is  not  unin- 
teresting. It  is  told  clearly  and  naturally,  and 
•exhibits  some  talent  of  a  creditable  though  not 
of  a  high  order  in  portraying  scenes  from  real 
life,  ^obody  reading  this  book  would  suppose 
for  a  moment,  that  the  author  is  the  well- 
Ttnown  lecturer  and  bloomer  spouter  about 
-^'"Woman's  Rights."  She  presents  herself  cer- 
-tainly  in  a  more  acceptable  character  as  a  nov- 
elist than  she  has  ever  done  as  an  advocate  of 
^he  unsexing  of  her  sex. 

We  have  many  new  books  and  magazines  on 
our  table,  of  which  we  must  defer  notice  until 
our  next.  Space  is  quite  as  inexorable  as  "  time 
:And  tide." 


A  Salt  Lake  correspondent,  by  way  of 
ffihowing  how  strongly  the  female  population  of 
Mormondom  are  opposed  to  polygamy,  relates 
that  numerous  young  ladies  have  simultane- 
-ously  offered  to  elope  with  him. 


A  Colorado  saloon  keeper  said  of  a  rough 

-<5rowd:  "I  couldn't  get  tneir  whisky  strong 
-enough  for  them,  so,  after  trying  every  way,  1 
-at  last  made  a  mixture  of  poison  oak  and  but- 
ternut.   That  fetched  them.     I   called   it  the 

rsheep-herder's  delight,  and  it  was  a  popular 
drink.  The  first  Pike  I  tried  it  on  yelled  with 
delight;    the  next  one  took  two  drinks  and 

turned  a  double  somersault  in  the  road  before 
the  house.  A  peddler  came  along,  and  after  he 
took  several  drinks  of  my  sheep-herder's  de- 
light, he  went  off  and  stole  his  own  pack  and 

liid  it  in  the  woods." 


There  were  recently  shipped  to  a  New  York 

firm  from  Paris,  at  one  time,  600  ball  dresses, 

worth  800  francs  each ;   800  at  600  francs  each ; 

1000  at  500  francs  each ;  and  2000  at  250  francs 

«0aoh. 


§nmm(t  §tp^ttmtrA, 


"A  Policy  of  Life  Assurance  is  the  eheapa 
and  safest  mode  of  making  a  certain  provisioj 
for  one's  family." 


**No  Insurance." 

When  we  see  the  account  of  a  desolating  fin 
and  read  the  words,  "  no  insurance,"  at  the  eu( 
of  the  notice  of  some  individual  loss,  our  cois 
miseration  with  the  suffering  is  almost  lost  i 
our  condemnation  of  the  criminal  imprudeno 
of  the  man  who  failed  to  protect  himself  un 
his  family  by  insurance  against  the  loss  whicl 
he  has  sustained.  Many  a  family  has  beei 
thus  suddenly  reduced  from  comfort  to  povert; 
by  the  failure  to  effect  a  policy  of  insurance  oi 
their  house  and  effects — have  retired  to  res 
happy,  contented,  and  hopeful,  and  have  beei 
roused  from  sleep  in  time  only  to  save  the! 
lives  from  the  fire  which  destroys  their  home 
and  all  that  they  possess,  and  leaves  then 
destitute  and  hopeless. 

If  such  improvidence  where  only  property  ii 
concerned  may  be  justly  condemned,  how  mucl 
more  to  be  reprobated  is  the  folly  of  thos< 
who,  having  wives  and  fiamilies  dependent  upoi 
their  exertions,  neglect  to  avail  themselves  ol 
the  means  offered  them  by  life  insurance  U 
provide  for  their  families  in  case  of  their  death 
If  life  and  health  be  spared  to  them  they  msj 
retrieve  the  losses  which  fire  may  inflict  Bj 
industry  and  thrift  they  may  build  anothei 
home,  and  surround  themselves  with  the  com- 
forts of  which  they  have  been  deprived.  While 
they  live  they  can  toil  for  the  benefit  of  wife 
and  children,  and  protect  thenoi  against  th« 
storms  of  life ;  but  when  death  comes,  who  will 
protect  the  bereaved  widow  or  sorrowing  o^ 
phans  dependent  perhaps  on  the  cold  charity  ol 
the  world  for  their  daily  bread  ? 

And  yet  how  many  there  are  who  would 
think  it  the  height  of  folly  to  neglect  to  insure 
their  houses,  furniture,  and  stock  of  merchandise 
against  fire,  which  may  be  a  remote  contingency, 
who  obstinately  refuse  or  thoughtlessly  negled 
to  insure  their  lives  in  contemplation  of  a  con- 
tingency which  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  which 
may  occur  at  any  moment,  and  consign  their 
families  to  hopeless  poverty  and  bitter  toil! 
How  many  there  are  whose  income  and  means 
of  support  are  entirely  dependent  <m  the  work 
of  their  brains  and  muscle,  who  if  they  were  to 
die  to-day  would  leave  their  families  pennileM, 
but  who  have  failed  to  invest  a  portion  of  their 
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mntiAl  eanungs  in  a  pblicy  of  insurance  which 
would  save  their  wives  and  little  ones  from 
want!  "If  I  live,"  says  one,  "I  can  lay  by 
«Mmg]i  ont  of  my  income  to  provide  for  my 
ftmily."  Yes,  if  yon  live;  hut  can  you  count 
vith  certainty  on  one  minute's  existence?  Is 
it  not  yoar  duty  to  guard  against  this  con- 
tingency, however  remote  you  may  deem  it, 
md  he  satisfied  that  even  though  you  are  to  die 
to-night,  the  wife  and  children  of  your  love 
iSudl  not  have  helpless  want  added  to  their 
bad  of  affliction ?  "I  have  plenty  to  leave  my 
fsmlly  when  I  die,"  says  another;  "I  own 
itocks,  and  bonds,  and  houses,  and  other  prop- 
erty. I  am  rich,  and  my  family  will  be  rich 
ifter  I  die."  Yes,  but  suppose  your  stocks  and 
bcmds  depreciate  in  value,  your  houses  be 
l^zmed,  and  your  other  property  be  wasted — 
mch  things  have  occurred  to  others,  and  why 
may  they  not  happen  to  you  ?  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  you  in  such  an  event  if  you  had  laid 
aside  a  portion  of  your  wealth  in  the  day  of 
your  prosperity,  and  you  could  count  that  the 
policy  of  insurance  you  had  effected  on  your 
life  would  be  a  sure  provision  for  your  family? 
We  Tegard  a  man  as  a  fool  when  we  read 
tiiat  his  house  and  effects  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire  and  that  he  has  had  "no  insurance/' 
What  should  be  thought  of  the  man  to  the 
notice  of  whose  death  might  be  added  the  same 
doleful  words,  "no  insurance,"  and  which  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  means  poverty-stricken 
widow  and  destitute  children  ? 


who  resorted  to  such  iniquitous  means  to  pro- 
cure business.  But  the  company  doe^  not  dis— 
cover  the  dishonest  practice  until  the  mischieT 
is  done.  It  instructs  its  agents  to  tell  the  truths 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and. 
in  soliciting  business  to  explain  Ailly  to  each 
applicant  the  plan,  together  with  its  present- 
and  prospective  advantages,  on  which  he  pro- 
poses to  insure. 

Again:  agents  mislead  by  erroneous  state- 
ments, because  they  have  not  taken  the  time 
and  trouble  necessary  to  inform  themselves- 
thoroughly  as  to  their  business,  and  while  they 
desire  to  act  honestly,  really  tell  falsehoods  from* 
ignorance  of  what  they  are  talking  about. 

In  insurance,  as  in  every  other  calling,  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  business,  rigid  adherence 
to  truth  and  honest  dealing,  and  diligent  atten- 
tion and  zeal,  are  essential  to  success. 


Insnraiice  Agents* 

While  there  is  no  class  of  men  entitled  to 
higher  honors  as  benefactors  of  mankind  than 
^thfol,  honest,  and  truthful  insurance  agents, 
tho^  IS  none  more  deserving  of  reprobation 
ihasL  those  who  endeavor  to  obtain  business  by 
&lae  representations  and  fraudulent  devices — 
by  the  promise  of  gigantic  dividends  and  im- 
mense accumulation  of  profits.  Such  men  are 
dkhonest  in  a  triple  sense.  They  are  dishonest 
to  the  companies  they  represent,  to  the  men 
whom  they  seek  to  insure  by  untruthful  repre- 
•entatione,  and  to  themselves.  They  injure  the 
oompanies  by  the  reflection  of  their  own  mis- 
conduct; they  injure  the  men,  who  disgusted  by 
thdr  false  statements  refuse  to  insure,  and  thus 
Ikil  to  do  their  duty  to  their  families ;  and  they 
injure  themselves  by  destroying  a  business 
wiuch,  i(  honestly  and  truthfully  pursued, 
voald  yield  them  a  handsome  competency  and 
ID  honorable  calling.  No  respectable  insurance 
company  would  retain  in  its  service  an  agent 


What  Insurance  Does. 

"Insurance  may  justly  be  deemed  one  or 
the  noblest  creations  of  human  genius.  Prom 
a  lofty  height  it  surveys  and  protects  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  It  scans  the  heav- 
ens; it  consults  the  seasons;  it  interrogates 
the  ocean,  and,  regardless  of  its  terrors  or 
caprice,  defines  its  perils  and  circumscribes 
its  storms.  It  extends  its  cares  to  every 
part  of  the  inhabitable  globe;  studies  the  usage 
of  every  nation ;  explores  every  coast,  sounds 
every  harbor.  To  the  science  of  politics  it  di- 
rects a  sleepless  attention ;  enters  the  councils 
of  monarchs;  watches  the  deliberations  or 
statesmen,  weighs  their  motives,  and  penetrates 
their  designs.  Basing  upon  these  vast  mate- 
rials its  skillful  calculations,  and  sure  of  the- 
result,  it  thus  addresses  the  hesitating  subject : 
*  Dismiss  your  anxiety  and  fears ;  there  are  mis- 
fortunes that  humanity  may  deplore,  but  cannot 
prevent  or  alleviate ;  such  are  not  the  disasters 
you  dread.  Trust  in  me  and  they  shall  not 
reach  you.  Summon  all  your  resources,  put 
forth  your  skill,  and  with  unfaltering  courage 
pursue  your  avocation.  Succeed,  your  riches 
are  enlarged ;  fail,  they  shall  not  be  diminished, 
for  my  wealth  shall  supply  your  loss.  Rely  on 
me,  and,  for  your  sake,  at  my  bidding,  the  arm 
of  your  enemies  shall  be  paralyzed,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean  or  the  land  shall  cease  to 
exist.'  He  listens,  obeys,  and  is  rewarded. 
Thousands  follow  his  example,  ani  the  quar- 
ters of  the  world  approach  each  other,  and  are 
I  bound  by  the  permanent  ties  of  mutual  interest. 
I  and  mutual  benefits." — French  Law  Reports. 
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Scene  II. 

He  asked  for  the  ecissors 

DRAILL  OF  THE  WIDOWEB. 

To  cut  off  her  curls, 

Scene  I. 

And  while  they  turned  round 

He  winked  at  the  girls  I 

[7%«  dying  wif$  tpetUu  1o  hm^etf.] 

"Every  dog  will  have  his  day, 

They  went  to  the  undertaker's 

And  BO  will  every  man ; 

To  get  her  a  coffin, 

,^So  let  me  tell  him  now  the  truth 

And  when  they  came  hack 

...And  tell  him  while  I  can. 

The  dog  was  laughing ! 

TO   HER  HUSBAND. 

They  went  to  the  graveyard 

"'Tes;  Tm  dying,  hiuhand,  dying  I 

To  hury  their  dead, 

I  have  had  a  happy  life  j 

And  when  they  got  hack 

:  Don't  pretend  that  you  were  crying, 

He  stood  on  his  head. 

You'll  not  he  long  without  a  wife. 

Scene  III. 

\1  shall  rest  in  peace;  for  yonder 

In  that  country  far  and  fair 

"Who  comes  here? 

^  3hirts  are  never  made  with  huttons  I 

A  widowerf 

Stockings  never  need  repair. 

What  do  you  want? 

Another  dear  f 

_  Tou  will  find  that  your  affliction 

Where's  the  t'other? 

Is  a  hlessing  in  disguise. 

Shesforgot. 

Besignation  is  a  duty — 

She  rests  in  peace,  hut  I  do  not 

Tou  will  wipe  your  weeping  eyes. 

"I  shall  find  my  youth  renewing 

HttingB^ 

In  that  world  so  new  and  strange ; 

Oh  I  John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John 

.  3ut  on  you  will  surely  happen 

Is  a  right  good  song,  'tis  true; 

Just  as  wonderful  a  change. 

But  Darhy  and  Joan  were  two  old  fools, 

And  for  me  that  would  never  do. 

Ah  I  my  eye  foresees  already 

For  I  like  to  he  off  with  the  old  love, 

Those  hecoming  mourning  suits, 

And  I'd  like  to  he  on  with  the  new." 

New  and  fashionahle  heaver- 

Polished  manners— polished  hoots. 

So  the  night  winds  sighed  and  the  start 

Arts -of -pleasing  nicely  studied, 

ahove 

Former  things  all  passed  away. 
Daily  visits  to  the  harher. 
Hair  that  is  no  longer  grey. 

I "  IHw  9he  U  inUrrvpfed  bv  death.    The  widower,  freally 
overcome,  ie  borne  off  ea^/ing :} 

•  Oh  my  dear,  darling,  precious  wife  I 
She  was  the  sweetest  thing  in  life. 
.  I  never  shall  another  find 
.  Exactly  sui^  to  .my  mind." 


Looked  down  on  the  same  old  story, 
Of  first  wives  gone  to  the  kingdom  of  lore, 
And  second  ones  out  in,  their  glory. 

Beproach  him  not,  ye  sisters  I 
Nor  think  the  dead  wife  wronged, 

He  thought  upon  no  other  while* 
To  him  she  still  helonged. 

Bui  while  she  lived  she  lived  in  clover, 

And  when  she  died^  she  died  all  over. 
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From  Vm  Sotaktm  Mo^/adm, 

CHRISTMAS. 

A  man  intghfc  then  b«hold 

At  Christmfts,  in  each  hall, 

Good  firea  to  curb  the  cold, 

And  meat  for  great  and  email. 

The  neighbors  were  Ariendly  bidden, 

And  all  had  welcome  true, 

The  poor  l^m  the  gates  were  not  chidden. 

When  this  old  cup  was  new. 

Men  are  as  diversified  in  tbe  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ore  as  in  the  serious  pursuit  of  life;  and  the 
one  is  as  clearly  defined  by  their  nationalities 
as  the  other.  A  most  singular,  and,  to  the 
Jtranger,  absurd  and  meaningless  spectacle,  is 
io  be  witnessed  in  the  streets  of  Rome  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year.  That  "  Eternal  City  " 
has  been  the  theater  of  many  strange  scenes; 
bat  now,  where  its  palaces  and  statues,  its 
steeples  and  spires,  are  looking  down  on  the 
sacred  places  where  the  pride  of  Marcus  Cur- 
tins  closed  the  gulf  in  the  Forum;  where  Kero 
lolled  bis  dying  country  to  sleep  with  music ; 
where  Csesar,  bleeding,  bowed  his  head  at 
Pompey^s  feet ;  where  fair  Virginia's  side  was 
pierced ;  where  Brutus  and  Antony  each  in  his 
turn  fired  the  impulsive  Roman  heart — where, 
in  short,  history  was  cradled  and  fame  caught 
the  first  magic  note  of  inspiration — a  human 
comedy  is  yearly  enacted  which  challenges  even 
barbarism  in  its  frenzy  and  extravagance. 
Hideous  monsters  stalk  the  streets;  dogs  and 
monkeys,  garlanded  with  flowers,  dance  on  the 
pavements;  impossible  priests  Carry  unnatu- 
rally huge  bouquets  and  blow  grotesquely  enor- 
mous trumpets ;  men  ai  k1  women,  boys  and  girls, 
crowded  and  jumbled  together  in  inextricable 
CDofosion,  are  disguised  and  transformed  from 
titional  beings  into  seeming  maniacs,  crazed 
by  savage  mirth  and  joy.  It  is  a  revel  of  Pan- 
demonium, with  cries  and  shouts  and  songs.  It 
seems  impossible  that  sentient  beings  should  so 
itoltify  and  brutalize  themselves  under  the  mask 
of  enjoyment.  This  is  High  Carnival,  cele- 
blated  iH  honor  of  the  season  of  feasting  and 
bodily  eiyoyment  just  preceding  Lent. 

And'so^  \oo^  on  tne  other  hand,  all  peoples 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  have 
their  days  of  holiday  and  merriment,  when  the 
cares  of  life  are  thrust  behind  them,  and  they 
eikter  into  seasons  of  feasting  and  thanksgiving. 
£rom  the  ice-bound  forests  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, where  the  nightly  offering  is  laid  on  the 
fitizea  hills  for  the  great  spirit  of  Odin ;  along 
t^ glistening  glaciers  of  Switzerland;  over  the 
^rioe-clad  hills  of  France;  through  the  olive 


groves  of  Spain,  by  the  green  banks  of  Ximena ; 
under  the  bright  skies  of  Italy,  where  music 
dances  on  the  waters  and  love  is  whispering  in 
the  gondola ;  over  the  bleak  moors  of  suffering 
Ireland,  where  the  shamrock  and  thistle  wave; 
away  on  the  lochs  and  highlands  of  bonnie 
Scotland,  where  the  pibroch  sounds  its  wild 
notes  in  the  glen,  and  the  shrill  pipes  wakes  the 
soft  echoes  of  Lomond  Ben ;  across  the  meadow 
and  heath  and  chalky  cliffs  of  Albion,  where 
the  brown-haired  maidens  dance  upon  the  green, 
and  the  sturdy  yeomen  sing  "Gkxi  save  the 
Queen!" — everywhere,  tradition  or  custom,  re- 
ligious, social  or  national  observance  calls  at 
stated  periods  to  all  (Jod's  creatures;  and  the 
laborer  rests  from  his  toil,  the  wife  sets  her 
house  in  trim,  the  boy  puts  aside  his  irksome 
task,  and  the  aged  and  the  young  assemble  to- 
gether to  taste  the  pure  delights  of  home  and 
social  joys. 

But  what  are  all  these  gala-days,  in  deep  and 
holy  feeling,  in  precious  significance,  compared 
with  that  universal  one  which  commemorates 
the  birth  of  Christ  on  earth  ?  Near  two  thous- 
and years  ago  a  single  star  moved  through  the 
heavens,  shone  on  its  awe-struck  followers,  and 
shed  its  radiant  beams  upon  the  lowly  spot 
where  Jesus  lay.  That  faithful  star  remains. 
It  ever  will  remain.  Down  on  the  careless, 
jostling  crowds  of  cities,  over  the  silent  forest 
and  the  plain,  silvering  the  ripples  of  the  mur- 
muring stream  and  cresting  the  waves  of  the 
troubled  sea,  through  the  great  arches  of  the 
solemn  church,  upon  the  palace  and  the  cot,  its 
steady  light  is  shining  still;  and  every  year, 
peasant  and  prince,  sage  and  serf,  matron  and 
maid,  pause  in  their  allotted  path  through  life 
and  think  of  BethUhem.  Then  charity  filleth 
all  hearts  and  peace  reigns  supreme.  At  a  time 
when  He,  the  Divine  «nd  Omnipotent,  and  the 
inestimably  loving  and  gracious,  gave  his 
dearest  gift— his  well-beloved  Son— men  give 
good  gifts  to  their  fellows,  and  utter  hearty 
wishes  for  happiness  and  long  life. 

And  oh  I  what  a  magic,  feiry  net- work  is  en- 
twined about  this  hallowed  Christmas  I  What 
golden  visions,  what  bounding  hopes,  what 
bright  imaginings  accompany  its  ushering  in 
and  attend  upon  its  happy  coming !  The  light 
dies  out  on  the  hearth,  and  the  stockings  pen- 
dant there  in  the  fitful  fire-light  seem  as  insatiate 
spectres  gaping  for  "  More  I  more ! "  Strained 
eye-lids  gently  close,  eager  watching  and  long- 
ing is  lulled  and  soothed  in  slumber,  young 
hearts  are  somewhat  at  rest,  and  the  good 
genius,  St.  Nicholas,  who  pauses  to  linger  about 
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the  bedside  of  tbe  dying  year,  to  smooth  the 
white  locks  and  hear  the  failing  monarch's  last 
faint  accents,  catches  the  whisper,  "  Make  my 
dear  children  happy,"  and  comes  to  horer  o'er 
the  trundle-bed.  He  has  ridden  on  the  fast 
falling  snow-flakes;  his  coursers  have  pranced 
down  the  slanting  beams  of  the  moon,  and  his 
chariot  is  resting  in  the  overhanging  branches 
of  the  sheltering  oi*.  What  treasures  he  bears  I 
and  how  jauntily  he  bears  them  f  Jewels  and 
toys  and  fruits  and  games,  and  everything  that 
can  make  the  innocent  childish  heart  leap  for 
joy.  He  peers  over  at  the  blankets,  lumped  up 
by  chubby  forms  as  if  a  dozen  apples  were 
hidden  there ;  shakes  his  head  and  his  sand-bag 
as  if  he  would  be  very  terrible  if  an  eye  should 
open — and  gazes  then  thoughtftilly  at  the  great 
bed  where  there  are  not  red  cheeks,  but  the 
faces  of  parents,  a  little  pale  and  wan  and  fur- 
rowed. Spirits  are  fluttering  about  these  aged 
sleepers  also.  The  mother  smiles  as  she  dreams 
of  one  who  went  forth  in  life's  broad  Vay,  was 
borne  on  the  stormy  waves  of  the  tossing  sea, 
and  went  down  in  the  terrible  waters  of  the 
great  deep^  Or  of  the  noble  boy  who  sank  to 
rest  on  the  fleld  of  strife,  with  his  tnisty  sword 
in  his  hand  and  his  life-blood  welling  from  his 
manly  heart.  Or  of  the  fair,  frail  child,  tossed 
by  earth's  passion,  who  gave  her  love  for  weal 
or  woe,  as  the  blossom  gives  its  fragrance  to 
the  wooing  whispers  of  the  fickle  wind,  and 
died  afar  off,  heart-broken  and  deserted.  Smil- 
ing, when  her  loved  one's  bones  are  bleaching 
on  the  coral  reef?  Smiling,  when  the  cold, 
cold  earth  is  hiding  a  ghastly  rent  in  that 
youthful  breast?  Smiling,  when  the  sweet, 
cherished  lily  is  sleeping  'neath  the  bending 
willow?  Ah  I  the  spirits  come  from  above; 
Christ's  hand  parted  the  sounding  waters  and 
called  forth  the  dead ;  Christ's  hand  bound  up 
the  cruel  wound  and  burst  the  cerements  of  the 
tomb;  Christ's  hand  watered  the  drooping 
flower  with  His  spirit  and  took  the  bruised 
petals  to  His  bosom.  Thrice-blessed  be  our 
Christmas,  whi<^  brings  such  promise  to  world- 
weary  souls  and  grief-burdened  hearts!  But 
behold !  two  priceless  pearls  are  coursing  down 
the  ruddy  cheeks  of  Santa-Claus;  they  fall  on 
the  hewrth-stone  like  drops  of  mercy  from  God 
Himself;  he  puflfs  forth  clouds  of  smoke  from 
his  pipe  as  if  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  and 
presto  I  change  I  he  goes  off  in  the  misty  wreaths 
his  cherry  lips  have  formed.  A  rushing  sound 
is  heard,  music  flutters  'mongst  the  clouds,  a 
long  track  of  brilliant  light  glides  upward — 
into  Heaven,  we  think;  the  stars  fade  out  one 


by  one,  like  drowsy  sentinels  sinking  into  sleeps 
— and  the  day  of  Christmas  has  dawned  I 

Pattering  feet  are  heard,  and  anxious  eyes  are- 
gazing  at  the  wondrous  things  mysteriously 
displayed.  The  world  is  abroad  and  astir  witli 
many  a  scheme  and  plan  of  mirth  and  pleasure. 
Clerks,  merchants,  and  mechanics  are  all  in  a 
glow  of  anticipation  and  delight.  Tbe  holly 
and  the  mistletoe  hang  from  the  ceiling,  and 
cheerful  lights  are  burning  in  the  hall.  The 
bells  ring  out  in  sonorous  tones  an  invitation  to 
the  worship  of  the  Most  High..  The  organ 
sounds  its  simple  anthem  through  the  aisle,  and 
gentle  hands  have  put  the  touch  of  beauty  also 
there.  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  "— 
"Unto  us  a  Son  is  bom  " — ^are  the  solemn  words 
above  the  pulpit,  clothed  in  evergreen,  type  of 
the  undying  and  eternal.  In  happy  homes  are 
sounds  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  pleasing  sights 
and  delightful  smells  of  savory  meats  and 
tempting  viands  greet  the  grateful  *  senses  on 
every  side.  In  the  crowded  room,  where  the 
ivy  is  wreathed  upon  the  wall,  music  sounds 
and  laughing  couples  take  their  places  for  the 
dance.  Those  girls  are  fair  and  lovely;  with 
what  grace  they  glide  through  the  meai?ures  or 
whirl  in  the  rapid  figures  of  the  fairy  waltz; 
their  white  arms  and  shoulders  flash  in  wondrous 
beauty,  and  their  every  movement  is  a  charm. 
Their  eyes  glow  with  a  new  light  too — the  light 
of  love;  low  whispers  have  breathed  a  new 
year  and  a  new  life  into  their  guileless  hearts, 
and  a  bold  but  cherished  guest  has  entered  the 
inner  temple  of  their  secret  souls.  Let  them 
be  happy  while  human  hearts  are  warm  and 
loving,  and  human  arms  are  strong  and  true; 
though  each  return  of  this  season  of  festivity, 
like  the  out-running  tide  which  swiftly  bears 
the  white  sails  farther  and  farther  out  upon  the 
broad  ocean,  are  but  hastening  steps  towardf 
the  shadows  of  old  age,  bowed  forms,  faded 
beauty,  and  the  twilight  of  the  peaceful  grave,, 
where  no  voice  or  caress  of  love  can  awake 
them  to  mirth  or  joy  again. 

Alas  I  alas!  Some  are  dying  in  squalor; 
some  little  babes  are  starving  in  wretched  dens, 
yet  with  strength  left  to  lay  hold  of  the  robe 
of  the  Savior  and  climb  into  heaven;  some 
mothers  are  crushing  back  the  breaking  heart; 
some  crawling  beggars  are  perishing  for  a 
morsel  of  the  plenty  heaped  on  yonder  groan- 
ing board.  God  help  the  poor  on  such  a  day  as 
this !  May  His  mercies  reach  them,  and  may 
the  rich  of  their  abundance  give  unto  them- 
And  in  the  words  of  crippled  Tiny  Tim :  ^Qci 
bless  us;  every  one." 
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^TEE  LTflNG  ABE  has 
BO  e^iial  in  any  oomntry." 

Phila,  Fress,  . 

<<It  stands  at  the  head  Of 
nineteenth  centnry  Ittera^ 
ture.*' — Chicago  live.  Journal, 

«me  best  periodical  in 
America* — ^^.  T,  L,  Cuyler, 

littell's  living  Age, 

ISSUED   EVERY  SATURDAY,  gives  fifty-two  num- 
bers of  sixiy-four  pages  each,  or  more  than 

Tkrm  Z%o«(«antf  I>ouhU^€k^lumn  Octavo  Tugm 

of  reftdjDg  matter  yearly  ;  and  is  the  only  compilation 
that  presents,  with  a  satiafHCtory  completeness  as 
wellaa  freahnesa,  the  best  E^saya/Reviews,  Criticisms, 
8«nal  Mid  Short  Stories,  Poetry,  ^ientific.  Biographi- 
cal, Historical  and  Political  Information,  from  the 
entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  and 
from  the  pens  of  the 

ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS. 

It  is  Iberefore  indispensable  to  eyerr  one  who  wishes 
to  keep  puce  with  the  eventi  or  intellectual  progress 
•f  the  time,  or  to  oaltiyate  in  himself  or  his  family 
fnerml  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

EXTRACTS  FBOM  NOTICES. 

*'  Were  I,  in  view  of  all  the  competitors  that  are 
»ow  in  the  field,  to  choose,  I  should  certainly  choose 
TXB  LiTUio  AoB.**— f  Rer.  Henry  Ward  Beeoher. 

**  In  no  other  single  publication  can  there  be  found 
so  macb  of  sterling  literary  excellence."— [New  York 
Erening  Poet. 

*«  The  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publications.**— [The 
nation,  N.  Y. 

**  The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories, 
the  Snest  poetry  of  the  English  language,  are  here 
gBth«re4  together.'*— rniinois  State  Journal. 

**  For  thinking  people,  the  best  of  all  the  eclectic 

ablieallooa,  and  the  oheapett,    .    .    .    It  Is  a  monthly 

U  comet  mery  w€ek.— [The  Adyance,  Chicago. 

*  It  gives  to  ite  readers  more  than  three  thousand 
doable-column  octavo  pages  a  year,  of  the  most  yalu- 
afate,  insmctiye,  and  entertainmg  reading  of  the  day. 
'History,  biography,  fiction,  poetrv,  wit,  science, 
politics,  criticism, art,— what  is  not  here?'  It  i«  the 
only  compilation  that  presents  with  a  satisfactory 
eompletenesp,  as  well  as  freshness,  the  best  literature 
of  tne  almost  innumeruble,  and  generally  inaccessible 
European  quarterlies,  monthlies,  and  weeklies,— a 
IMeratnre  embracipg  the  productions  of  the  ablest  and 
';  cultured  writers  liying.  It  is,  therefore,  indis- 
abl«  to  eyery  one  who  desires  a  thorough  eompen- 
I  of  all  that  is  admirable  and  noteworthy  m  the 
literary  world."— Boston  Post. 

Published  weekly  at  98  00  a  year,  /rss 0/  pottage, 

AddrMs,       -       -      - UHELL  k  GAY,  Boston. 

Iho  btil  H«MO  iBd  Foroifn  Lttoriluro  at  Clob  Prteot. 

XPoeseased  of '  Lxttkll's  Liymo  Aok  '  and  of  one  or 
r  of  our  yiyacious  American  monthlies,  a  sub- 
KtibeT  will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole 
■itiiation.**— Philadelphia  Et.  Bulletin.] 

For  Ten  DoUan,  The  LiyiKo  Aoa,  weekly,  containing 
the  cream  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  and  either 
one  of  th«  leading  Magazines  of  Home  Literature 
■■med  balow,  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  one  year : 
yia^— 

Hasrsm*!  MoirmiT  (or  Wbsklt,  or  Basak),  Tbs 
Atlahtio  Mohthlt,  Lippixcott*s  Mohthlt,  The 
Gai^axT,  Old  amd  New,  Scbibmkb's  Monthly,  Thb 
OysmLAim  Monthlt,  or  Apflktom's  Joubw al  (weekly) ; 
•r.  for  $8  50,  Thb  LiyiNo  Aob  and  Qua  Youno  Folks, 
or  Thb  LxyiBo  Aob  and  8outhbbm  Fahh  and  Hohb. 
Addreae  as  aboye. 
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HEBSTINE. 

The  krfwt,  bftndscmest,  best  and  most  productiye 
HAMJ^fnXn  RASBBJSRMT*  Grown  by  WM. 
PAERT,  Cbuuniiuoni  N.  J.    Bend  for  Catalogue. 


Mbm  Farm  and  Home 

A  First  Class  ZUnstrated  ICagadne 


AND  DOMESTIC  BOONOMY. 


Every  Planter  should  hftve  it. 

Every  Horticultorist  should  have  it. 

Every  Stock  Baiser  should  htv^.it. 
Every  lierchant  should  have  it 

Every  Head  of  a  Family  should  have  it 
Every  liechanic  should  have  it 


Terms,  Two  Dollars  Per  Amiiiiii. 


sDiToa  AHD  PBOPanton, 
280  ^ain.  Street,  M:empliis»1?exixi. 


LBFFJBL'a    Central  -  Op 
Movable 'Ccmh     BJSB     HIFl^ 

Italian  Queens,  Alsike  Gloyer  Seed, pure  bred  Poultry^ 
Pigeons,  Rabbits.    Agents    wanted.    Send  stamp  at 
once  for  circular  to  LITTLE  MAN,  Springfield,  Ohie. 
I>eo.'71  -2m. 


THE  BEST. 

Italian  Queens, 


A  CHRISTMAS  PUDDING 

FULL  OF  PLUMS,  Sbmt  Fbbb  on  receipt  of  Stamp 
for  Postage.    Address,  ADAMS  A  00.,  Boston. 
Dec.'71-lt. 


MMMMMMM 
Our  Club  Extraordinary  1 1 

In  the  work   of  putting   our   popular  and   elegant 

or  TBI  LADIES'  lAdAIINK" 


into  100,000  STotmcc,  we  haye  arranged  a  "CZJTB 
:EXTSAOBI>lJfABT/' with  PREMIUMS  EXTRA- 
ORDINART.  No  $ueh  offer  to  dub  getters  hot  ever  been 
made  I  Send  stamp  for  speoimen  of  Masazine  and  spe- 
cial club  circular,  and  J  udge  for  yourself.    Address 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  A  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dec.'7Mt. 


BOYS  I    BOYS! 

WHO  WANTS  A  TOOL  CHEST? 

Tou  can  get  one  easily  as  a  nremium  for  10  aob- 
scribers  to  '^THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR."  Our  Tool 
Chest  has  a  lock  and  fifteen  handles,  and  is  furnished 
with  Fifteen  different  tools,  of  good  sise  and  beet 
quality.  Terms  of  **  CHILDREITS  HOUR,"  $1  26  a 
year.  Send  stamp  for  speoimen  of  **HOUR"  aad 
Premium  List. 

Deo.*n-lt     T.  $•  ARTHUR  «  RON,  Phfladelphi^  Pa, 
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BOXLE  i&  CHAPMAN, 


PIPED  DuiERs,  im  mm, 


j^a^rx) 


Blank  B«9k  filumiaetanrs, 


No.  2791  Main  Sxmbbt^ 


DP  o  r      XB7a. 


The  circulation  of  the  Appeal  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  tbat  our  former  faoilities  are  inadequate 
to  the  work  required.  "We  are  therefore  con- 
strained to  order  a  double-cylinder  Hoe  prees 
for  our  purposes,  the  first  ever  ordered  for 
liemphis.  In  addition  to  this  heavy  expense, 
we  intend  at  an  early  day  to  present  the  Appeal 
tor  its  readers  in  an  entire  new  dress,  greatly 
enlarged  and  otherwise  improved.  The  pro- 
,  posed  improvements  will  cost  us  about  ten 
thousand  dollars ;  but  this  outlay  is  due  to 
'  those  who  have  so  generously  patronized  the 
paper,  while  it  will  be  an  incentive  for  in- 
creased support.  Kow  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  the  Appeal  for  18t2. 

Those  who  intend  to  take  the  paper  next 
y^ar  should  remit  at  once,  in  order  that  their 
aubtcriptions  may  commence  with  the  new  year. 
Qreat  as  the  prosperity  of  the  Appeal  has  been 
'-for  the  last  thirty  years,  we  are  resolved  that 
•  pastiatuesahall  be  exceeded  in  varied  excellene 
and  interest  by  those  of  1872,  The  proceedings 


of  Congress,  the  Presidential  election,  and  our 
own  State  elections,  and  many  other  impending 
questions,  will  combine  to  invest  a  newspaper  in 
1872  with  profound  interest.  It  will  be  the 
constant  aim  of  the  Appeal  to  present  an  in- 
structive panorama  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  momentous  issu^  bound  up  in 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  1872,  we  exp^dl  a>  kr^e 
accession  to  our  subscription  list.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly make  the  Appeal  deserving  of  a  large 
patronage.  Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of 
paper,  composition,  and  general  expenses,  the 
price  of  the  Appeal  is  about  the  same  as  that 
charged  before  the  war,  when  our  expenses  were 
one-third  less  than  now. 

RATES  OF  SUBSOKIPTION. 
Weekly,  one  copy,  one  year,    ,  -       -       $2  50 
Weekly,  club  of  two,  one  year,  each,    -      2  00 
Daily,  one  copy,  one  month,      -       -  1  00 

Daily,  one  copy,  six  months,  -  •.  -  5  00 
Daily,  one  copy,  twelve  months,  -  10  00 
Daily  and  Farm  and  Home,  '  -  -  •  1»U)0 
Weekly  and  Farm  and  Home,         -         ^'bo 
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HAFOlilOlf  HIU.^  N.  FONTAIN^  , 

iif'Airiwm  j^  4011 


(Cotton    Factors 

—AMD— 

WHflBXa^LE   GROCERS, 


f^Liboral  Cash  advances  on  phipments  of  Cotton — and  orders  for  Groceries  and  Plan- 
tatioD  Sapplies  will  be  promptly  filled  at  lowest  market  prices. 

COOKING  STOVES !  COOKING  STOVES !. 

N0T4CE    TQ.  PLANTERS. 

Artdimntiogof  th«ir  Urge  tto«kof  COOEIMO  8TOVl»,  of  th«  BIST  PATTBBWS.-on- 
fHonbW'tariMfor  CMb,  or  on  crodit  uqtU  Fall,  for  approved  acceptance*  with  terea  per 
owUinttreatM 

ORDEBS     SOJLieiTED. 

B.    A.    WISE    &    CO., 
jdr<n-if.  Cherry  Street,-  MAOON,  GA: 


Manuf)Eicturers  of  all  Kinds  of 


Furniture  and  Mattreasftg;. 

Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

Ccffpatei  Gurtaiw  Liookmg  (Jhsses,  floor  OU 

Cloth,  &o.,  &c. 

OUR  STOCK  \%  one  of  the  Largfat  and  Beat  kept  in  anyone  h(Miaa  i»i 
the  United  States,  and  our  Prices  tlie  very  Lowest.  An  examination  of  our 
Stoojc  and  Prioes, respectfully  solicited^ 

isTCBELL,  mnwm  &  OO:, 

1S<>.  SOS  and  310  3Ca,i]i  Street, 
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Memphii. 


WM.  BIMFSOK, 
TaMumbU,  Ala. 


PETTIT  &  SIMPSON, 
0*H*B  Fa«t«rs 


—AND- 


COMMISSION  MERCmilTS 

Ho.  15  Union  Street, 
■  BMPBI8»   TBNN. 


Idbenl  Adranoes  Made  on  Conslirniiieiitg. 
OHwt  for  SvpHlM  FUltd  at  Lowatt  RalM. 

mSTRUCnONS   stbictlt  obeted. 

B.  H.  WBIOLEY, 

OIHS&AL  OOIOOSSIOIT  lOBOEANT, 

Agent  for  tb«  Mle  of  tho  colebraUd 
And  for  tho  well-known  end  unireriaUy-approTed 

TAYLOR  COTTON  GIN, 

MaaulMtored  by  Olemons,  Brown  A  Oo.,  Golumboa, 
Oa.,  of  an  8lBe»-40,  45  and  60  saws. 

Tbis  Gin  is  nnsorpassed  bj  anj  other  in  the  com- 
bined merits  of  speed,  light  draught  and  good  sample, 

es  SECOND  STBBBT,  MACON,  GA. 
Next  to  DeLoao  he*s  Garriage  Warehonse. 

Oct.  »n-tf. 

RIFLES,  SHOT.GUNS,REVOLVERS, 
GUN  MATERIAL.    Write  for  Price  List  to  QasAT 
WasTsaw  Qvh  Woaas,  Pittsburg,  Penn.    ArmyGuns, 
IleTolv^rs,  Ac.,  boagbt  or  traded  for.    ilysnte  WmUA, 
Sept.  '71-6m. . 


X2S1?^SJLiXS£EJB21>   XJX    X( 


^'^.■^y-n^ 


Elmwood  Kfursery. 

NURSERY  GROUNDS  AND  GREENHOUSES  ON 
MEMPHIS  AND  SELMA  RAILROAD,  AT 

STEWART'S   STATION, 

Four  Miles  South-east  of 
City  Offlee  and  Dtpot,  246  MAIN  STREET. 


Ll.H4a  COBB.  ALBX.  S.   BBWIK. 


HOWBLL  COBB. 


COBB,  ERWIN  &  COBB, 

ATHBNS,  GA. 

Will  practice  in  the  Ualted  Slates  and  State  Goarts. 
Special  attention  ta  eases  in  Bankruptcy. 


PHUIT  TBSB8  of  every  deecription  and 
yariety  tested  to  luit  the  South.   None 
others  grown. 
EVBBaBEBNS.  Moit  magnifleenttiock; 
undouhtedly  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  South.    Any  quantity 
and  size. 
B08BS  cannot  be  surpassed,  either  in  quan- 
tity, quality  or  variety. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  BULBS,  HARDY  AND 
GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,    STOCKS, 
SCIONS,  &c. 
Everything  in  the  Nursery  line  all  PiBflT- 
Class,  and  at  Lowkst  Batbs.     Catalog:nee 
furnished  on  application. 

JAMES  STEWABT,  Proprieton 

DR.  H.  W.  PETERS, 

our.  AonffT. 
To  whom  all  business  communications  should 
be  directed. 

imVMBt  it  CAIiIiAWAT* 

WHOLKBALX  AKD    RETAIL 

OLOTHIEES, 

60  Second  Street,  Macon,  Georgia. 

Not— 


AND 

COlOaSSIOlT  MERCHANTS, 

MACON,  OEOBaiA, 

TENDER  their  serrices  to  the  Planters  of  Mid<11e 
and  SouthweBtem  Georgia  for  the  BALK  AN1> 
STORAGE  OP  COTTON.  " 

July  *n-tf. 
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PHOEBUS'  PATENT  SPARK  ARRESTERT 

To  StMin  Gin,  Stotnt  Milli  and  to  all  Peraons  Using  Steam   Fixturea  for 

any  Purpose  Whatever. 

«,  ?"^  completed  and  ftally  tested  my  PATENT  SPARK  ARRESTER.  I  am  now  prepared  to 
m  all  orders  for  this  appHaiM^  aod  woQld  take  this  means  of  aamriAff  aUperseos  nifogBoilers,  BtOTSs, 
Tines  or  Chimneys,  whereby  any  risk  of  fire  may  be  incurred  from  sparks,  that  my  ARRESTER  is  a  complete 
SAraevamn.  I  do  not  ask  that  my  assertion  be  receiTed  as  authority,  but  have  now  certificates  ft-om  respon- 
sible  and  well-known  parties  who  have  given  it  an  impartial  test.    An  inyestigation  of  the  plan  upon  which  it 

is  eoBstraeted  will  tatisfy  any  one  that  it  is  in  strict  aooordr '"*-  ""- — * i-j— j  — :— -i * -.* — i 

aeienoe,  and  therefore  must  be  invaloable  in  its  application. 

This  SttTention,  in  addition  to  bekif '    "      -••^"- 

dnrfkof  smoke-stacks  to  such  an  exteni 

fo«i  vill  be  fooad  amply  salBoient  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  a  matter  ef  economy  in  the  consumption  of  fnel,  it  will  save  its  cost  in  f^om  one  to  three  months. 

Any  person  who  can  join  two  sections  ox  stove-pipe  can  put  it  up,  and  I  guarantee  to  replace  any  wovk  I 
ttMrriiige  at  my  own  expense  if  I  &il  to  make  this  appliance  do  all  iclaim  for  it  in  this  oircnliBr. 

T.   B.  PHOEBITS. 

in  orders  addressed  to  NELSON  k  TITUS,  10  Jefferson  Street,  or  A.  J.  WHITE,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will 
ree^T»  prompt  attention. 


is  eoBstmeted  will  tatisfy  any  one  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  principles^of  natural 
-'  ^noe,  and  therefore  must  be  invaloable  in  its  application. 

This  invention,  in  addition  to  being  a  perfect  annihilation  of  sparks  or  burning  cinders,  increases  the 
"  "        '  '    it  that,  where  thir%  or  more  feet  are  now  used,  from  ten  to  eighteen 


AnSTui,  Tumoi.  GomiTT,  Mns.,  October  81, 1871. 
Mm.  T.  B.  PHOEBUS- 

la  r^y  toyoars  of  the  85th,  I  will  say  that  I  have  one  of  your  Spark  Consumers  now  in  nae,  on  a  sixteen 
fso*  ehfmney.  The  draft  is  perftot.  I  have  seen  the  engine  at  night  firing  with  cotton  seed  and  ash  chips. 
tmd  hftTe  never  seen  omb  spark  eome  out  of  the  chimney.  I  can  perfectly  recommend  it  for  everything  thai 
ym  ^Udm  for  iU   The  saving  of  teel  is  at  least  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  eeni. 

Yours,  etc.,  JAMBS  H.  ANDERSON, 

THOMAS  PHOEBUS,  Esq.—  Ootobsk  20th,  ItJTl. 

I>aAm  Sib,— I  have  tested  your  Spark  Arrester  thoroughly,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  complete  success. 

"^at  it  claJms  to  be— a  "Spark  Arrester,**  and,  instead  of  obstructing,  I  think  '"     ^"        --^ 

Svery  engine,  where  there  is  the  least  danger  from  sparks,  should  have  one. 


It  is  what  it  clsJms  to  be— a  "Spark  Arrester,**  and,  instead  of  obstructing,  I  think  it  rather  Improves  fhe 
dnft.    Srery  engine,  where  there  is  the  least  danger  from  sparks,  should  have  one. 

Tours  respeotftilly,  N.  F.  LEMASTER, 

— ^  G*  PALLS. 

Malor  JOHN  T.  HORNER,  Helena,  Ark.:  Gapt.  IKE  SHELBY,  Bolivar  County.  Miss. :  WM.  BENOE8. 
Meapfie ;  JAMS3  ROLLINS,  Memphis;  WILLtAH  A.  ROBINSON.  HANDLE  A  HEATH,  and  0UBB1N8 
A  GfuNN,  Memphis. 

MftWWB    ©Iff 

293  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


FIRE,  INLAND  -A.Nr>  M^RIISTE. 


M.  L.  MEACHAM,  M.  L.  Meacham  &  Co. 

NAPOLEON  HILL,  ■  Bitt,  Fontaine  &  Co. 

J.  C.  NEELT,  •  •  Brooks,  Neely  is  Co. 

DAVID  P.  HADDEN,  -  Badden  di  Avety. 

GEORGE  W.  JONES,  -  G.  W.  Jonet  &  Co. 

H.  B.  BIOBEE,        .  •  Mantfidd  &  Bighu. 

C.  S.  FENNER,  Pires't  Comp'y. 
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SMtUttn^  uPWnt  ^MntL  Sit^n€  A.&O0fit§tt* 


SOUTHBRH 


Board    of  !Directorsj>    Miemphis,    Term.; 

» 

B.  0.  BRINKLET » PreftMent  Merophts  A  LftHs  Rock  R«fh^«d. 

W.  H.  ORBRRT.: Pre«id«nt  Chamber  of  Ootftmerc*. 

P.  Mi'WHITB ^ ^...Preflictont  Mi^sisaippi  A  Tenoestee  Railroad^ 

AMOS  WOODBUFF;....^ « Vloe  Preaidwit,  Mamplila? 

F.  8.  piUOBr....^ » ^ » » President  FirBt  National  Bank,  Memphis. 

C^  KORTRECHT. , ..««......«.,...^...Atton»ey  at  Law,  HempUip. 

T;  A..KBIiSON „ Preaident;  Memphis. 

D.  H.  TOWN8END.. „ „ „ ^Jl. 

HUGH  TORRANCEL....... .Cotton  Factor,  Memphis. 

B.  WCLLER.^..........^^ ,«...„.«.« ....Merchant,  Memphis. 

O.  W.  FRAZER ^ Attorney  at.  Law,  Mpq^fai**^ 

Js  W»  MqPO WfiL..o^M..^«.»...n«^.»..»....M....»....~....^.......» — Merahap^,  Memphis. 

K.  A^  PARTEE4. ^ ^ ^^ »...* »... CommiAAion  Meccbaqtl  MMnpN0». 

JOW  B,  GORDON , , .,...„, ^ ^.J^reaident,  Attaaia.,Q«<M«iib«. 

W.  C.  IRELAND .„. „.^.. ^.,.„«.,m~« ««..^.^........ 

8.  DAVIS ^. 


T.  A.  NELSON .„.^„„.....,....,», Presidaat,   I   F.  8.  DAVIfi 

AMOftWOODAUSV;;.., First  Tice  PresideoA.       BBN»  MAT. 

F.  it.  WHXW4,-%..... JSeoond  Vice  President.       C.  T.  PATT 


PATTERSON „.. 


, Secretary. 

...JLssistant  Seoretary. 


A.TL^]SrT^    DEI>A.IlTME]SrT. 


JOHN  B.  GOBDON, 

PRESIDENT. 


A.  H.  COIiQUITJ, 

VICE  PRESIDENT. 


W.  C.  MOBBI8, 

SECRETARY. 


A  FI7RBLY  SOUTHERN  INSTITUTION,  investing  its  money  where  it  obtains  its  palrottan*— mofe 
/\  economically  managed  than  any  Company  of  its  age  in  the  country— its  looses  being  over  fitt^  pex  cen^ 
bSow  the  average  of  American  Companies— its  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities  being  greater  than  any  institution 


Sfiow  the  average  of  American  Compani* 
•r  equal  business  in  the  United  States. 


BO^ie/lD   (DIP   IDIie/EOTOieS: 


J.  3»  GORDON, 
A:.AU8gW!LLr 
WADE  HAMPTON, 
B.  O.  YANCEY, 
W.  A,  CALDWIBLL. 
D.  B.  MUBCHISON. 


A.  AUSTELL,         \  Finance 

E.  W.  HOLLAND,  |       Committee. 


JAMES  A.  GRAY. 
D.  KTBUfLiR,, 
E.W.  HOLLAND, 
WM.  JOHNSON, 
ROBERT  THOMAS, 
F.  J.  PELZER. 
H.  V.  M.  MILLER. 


c.  H.  raiNizx. 
J,  J.  otoog;  i_ 

A.  H.  CoEoiilTT, 
J.  8.  HAMILTON, 
R.  H.  OOWAN, 
W.  B.  COX, 


H.  V.  M.  MILLER,  >  Medical 
J.  M.  JOHNSON,     f       Board. 


AViATA,,  Ga^  July  1st,  ISTl. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  and  Directors  of  the  Atlanta  Departmant  of  the  Soathen 
Life  Insarance  Oompa»y,  the  andarsignad  were  appointed,  in  accordance  mUh  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
President  and  Secretary,  a  committee  to  examine  the  books,  assets,  liabilities,  etc.,  of  the  Department. 

We  have  patiently  and  thoroughly  examined  everything  pertaining  to  the  Compai^yVs  business,  sod  are 
gratified  in  being  able  to  state  to  the  absent  Directors,  Stockholders  and  Pelicvholders,  that  the  business  of 
Ine  Company  has  been  conducted  by  the  officers  with  economy  and  fidelity ;  and  that  eur  Ibrmer  confidence  in 
the  great  suooesa  of  the  Company  and  its  ability  to  famish  to  Policyholders  as  perfect  security  at  any  in  the 
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TO  BE  PmNTEDHEREAirTER  IN  MACON,^EORQIA. 


-nrBTAU  ORB&T  PLEAStTSK  IN  OALLI»a  AtTBNTION  TO  PBOnMBOR'-fiTKRI.ntdrr  COM- 

JSUratliem  Sohod  Seoks, 

Of  ulleh V^  *e  tSow  1b9  PabnOlen  ftnd  Joint  Propti«tors.    We  will  Mod  tingle 'eo|iiMlo^«qfv^ii«i«|ifh« 
eoontry  at  prices  annexed : 

I.  8TCBUNG*S  SOUTHBJtN  PICTORUL  PRIMER \ In  pe^rooten.   Per  deMn...^.^..^.*..*....^  •«W 

/Inboard       "          ••        *•    «. ,...^«.«  JL06 

IL  STERLINCra  SOUTHERN  PICTORIAL  PRIHER,  profUsely  lUnainited  wiili  new  humI  handsome 
'wo6d-ents,  and  kkUipeed  as  well  for  a  Gift  as  a  School  Book,  with  elegant  illominated  oorer; 

lino.  pp;ao.    Per dosen ^ ^...,^ m ^ m.^......  ^9.40 

IlL  STERLING'S  SOUTHEKN  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK.    Per  doaen _ 1.00 

fYvflrPBRLiNG**  SOUTHBRM  FIRST  READER..^ ^ « ^..... 95 

t*  BTBBLING'S  SOUTHBRN  iECOND  READtR « ^ „ . 60 

VL  «rBHLHfG*8  BOUTHERN  tHIRD  RBADBR ^..** „ „„ ^^  '  60 

Vn.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FOORTH  READER : „ '90 

Vin.  STSRLlNe'S  SOUTHERN  FIFTH  READER ^..^ ..« ,.>^.^.^«^.^^^..> 1.00 

H.  BTERLING'8  "SOUTHERN  ORATOR ...«« «....^. ^-.^.....«.^«^....*.....«....«^^,*#^*n4,*-  T.60 

X.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPELLER,  in  Press. 

SriBSLINCPS  SOUTHBBN  COPY  BOOKS-*  Nambers.    YetJiw.>%\M. 

COMPRISING 

PRBCART  BOOKS,— No.  1.  Bzerefflee  on  riiort  letters. 

**    2.  *'        on  short  and  long  letters  oombhied. 

**    8.  Short  words  oommencing  with  oapitals. 
ADVANCED  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS.— No.  4.  Words  cohimenciDg  with  eapfUls. 

**    6.  Sentences  alphabetically  arranged. 

•<    6.  BoTs'  commercial  hand.    Notes,  receipts,' checks,  drafts,  tfto. 
ADVANCED  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS.— No.  7.  Words  oommencing  with  capitals. 

*'   8.  Sentences  alphabetical! j  amnged. 

*'    9.  Ladies'  epistolary  hand*  Notes  of  in?itation,  aoceptanoes,  regMttf 

ete, 

BooksMtfl  afad  TM*MM  will  be  titpplied  at  special  rates  for  an/  ot  the  fbore  boolts.    Where  teaohert 
win  introdnce  sismmt  6ooJic<,  we  will  sell  first  lot  for  introduction  at  half  the  ebwre  mtes. 
Wt  urge  all  SonthemTeashers  to  introduce  these  books  where  they  Can  dt>  so. 
Address 

J.  "W;  BXJUKE  &  CO.,  Publi»li«2Ni, 


Aig.*7l-ly. 
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DAILY  and  W^EEKLY. 


'A  Live  Paper  on  Live  Issues/ 


AtiCXf  NDElt  H.  STBPHEN8,  PoUtioal  Editor. 
\jk>r.  WATBON.  News -Editor. 
J.  HENLT  SMITH,   OenorAl  Editor  and  BosiDesfl 
Manager. 


Memphis  asdWhite  River. 

United  States  Mail  Une. 


TAB  ST^N  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  Democratic 
principles,  and  a  defender  of  Liberty— adhering  to 
the  time-honored  landmarlu  of  true  Democratic  faith. 
We  look  upon  the  success  of  the  party  in  the  coming 
struggle  as  a  permanent  object  of  patriotic  desire.  To 
,  this  end  we  shall  labor  aealously,  looking  confidently 
to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  Democrat  in  the 
Union,  in  one  grand  united  efifort  to  win  a  glorious 
triumph  over  Radicalism  and  Centralism, 

The  success  of  the  D^ocratio  party  alone  can  seoore 
to  us  Liberty  and  good  GoTernment  on  this  continent. 
For  this  success  we  shall  labor  in  the  ranks  of  the 
mighty  Democratic  hosts,  who  still  loye  liberty  and 
equal  rights. 

Mr.  Stephens  is  thoroughly  enlisted  in  this  great 
work  and. contributes  to  the  columns  of  THsSmr  al- 
most d*ilyw 

TEEMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION : 

Daily— Single  Copy : 

Twelve  Months.. $10  00  I  Three  Months... »3  00 

Six  Months -    6  00  |  One  Month 1  00 

ClnlMi  for  Daily— Per  Annam : 

Three  Copies ....27  00  I  Eight  Copies......^ 68  00 

Four        '*     86  00    Ten         *•      .« 84  00 

ViTe         **      43  00  I  Single  paper ...-5  cts 

WeeUy— Per  Annmn: 

'aWleGopr..»...*......,  2  00 1  TenCopieB~.\ «..-..l5  oa 

Three  Copies 6  00    Twenty  Copies «..j»  00 

Five  Copies 8  00  I  Fifty  Copies 65  00 

One  Hundred  Copies » .........125  00 

WeeUy  for  Six  Months : 

Single  Copy....... 1  00  I  Twenty  Copies 15  00 

Three  Copies 2  60 1  Fifty  Copies.... 84  00 

PiTe  Copies 4  00  I  One  Hundred  Copies«e5  00 

Ten  Copies 7  60  |  Single  paper.. 5  cts 

No  subscription  to  the  WEEKLY,  receiTod  for  a 
shorter  period  than  six  months. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  paid  for  in  adTance ;  and 
all  names  will  be  stricken  fi'om  our  books  when  the 
time  paid  for  expires. 


CLUBS: 


Karnes  for  CLUBS  must  all  be  sent  at  the  same 
Ume,  and  take  the  ps^per  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  all^  al  tiM  same  Post  Oflica. 

Address,       

J.  SBXTXiT  SMITE,  Manager, . 

^  ibi%.  il-^,'^  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Steamer  LEGAL  TENDER, 

Jom  T.  WAiHiMwoii •*— M*jt«^_^^^ 

LeaTOs  Memphis  for  ^ktonport  etery  TUttMkT 

St*eamer"  R.    P.    WALT, 

Wm.  AsHFonn .......Master, 

LeaTes  Memphis  for  Jaoksonport  erery  aATUBDAT 

at  6  o'clock,  p.m.  ^ 

The  boats  of  this  Jine  make  close  oonnectjoBS  at  De- 
Tail's  BhiffwitMhis  trains  of  the 
MJBMPHI8  4t  ZITTLX  BOCK  M.  B, 
Going  up,  leare  DeraH's  Bluff  on  arriral  of  train, 

M-ondayfl    B,n<l   Tliixrsda.y-fl* 
Coming  down,  connect  with  trains, 

'\sredne0da70   and   Saturdays* 
For  Areight  or  passage,  apply  to 

JBLLIOTT  4t  MILLBBp  JLgmU»f 

Promenade  Street,  foot  of  Jefitoson. 
Or  W.  JSr.  KBVNBIiA.T,  AgmU, 
Offlctt  op  Go.'s  Wharfboat,  foot  Court  Street. 
—  »»» 

Memphis  &  Arkansas  Biver  Fadrat  Oa 

XT-   8.   ILC-AXXi   IjIlSrSI. 

The  Elegant  Passenger  Boats  of  this  line  le*Te  Mem- 
phis for  all  points  on  Arkansas  river 

Mondays  and  Fridays,  4  1-2  p.m. 

For  freight,  passitte,  or  other  iBfbrmatlotL,  apply  te 
W.H.  KBNNBBA.Y,  AaetU, 

Office  on  Co.'s  Wharfboat,  foot  of  Court  Street. 
Dec.  '71-ly. 


ESm  PMR  &  MS0N, 

276  Front  Street, 

Lately  occupied  by  BBOOKS,  KBELT  A  00.«  MTer 
for  sale 

SOO  boxes  Cheese,  1,^0  bUs  Flooi', 

50,000  pounds  Bacon,  SOO  bags  Coffee, 

500  pes  Bagging,  202>^  9,000  bdls  Ties,  aU  pat- 
lbs,  terns, 
1,000  kegs  Nails,                      90  tcs  Hams, 
500  bzs  Tobacco,            '    :200bblB  Molasses, 
100  bbls  Whisky,                300  bxs  Candles, 
500  bbls  Salt,                      SOO  kite  Maekersti 
SOO  kegs  Lard,                      9S  hhds  Sugar. 
—Also— 

Tea,    Shpt,    Leadi   Pepper,    Spioe, 

Starch,    Bope,   Tar,    Soda, 

Soap,  Matches,  Oraok- 

ers,  Oandyi 

In  fact, 

A  Complete  and  Fresh  Stock  of 

CASE    GOODS. 

•9-Wholesale  dealers  wiU  do  well  to  eaU  bslbrs 
porohaslBg  •Isewhero,  Doo»  'Tl-l^ 
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■  O.  A^^.  MASSEY'S  .  1 

PATENT 

Ezcelsior  Cotton  Gin. 

FOB  the  past  fortv  yean  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  mumlMture  of  Cotton  Qins,  and  hftre 
Mt  to  work  on  pUntationa,  and  haTe  leen  in  operation  bundredB  of  Gins,  and  tiare  no 
iMuUncy  in  pronouneing  tbii  the  BBST  WORKING  GIN  I  eyer  saw.  It  ruBi  light— gint 
fiul^— does  not  injure  the  cotton — impossible  to  break  the  roll — no  use  for  self-feeders — and  no 
trouble  lo  feed.  The  committee  at  the  late  Bibb  County  Agricultural  Fait^  being  ao  well 
satiafled  of  its  superiority  oyer  anything  the^  eyer  saw,  awarded  me  the  premium.  I  am  now 
prepared  to  famish  any  one  in  want  of  a  Gm.  A  sample  of  Bzcelsior  and  also  of  the  Gris- 
woM  Gin  can  be  seen  at  Carhart  A  Curd^s  Hardware  Store,  Macon,  Ga.  Send  for  descriptiye 
list  O.  W.  MASSEY,  Macon,  Ga. 

GTEISWOLD  COTTON  GrIN. 

I  will  continue  to  manufacture  the  celebrated  Griswold  Cotton  Gin,  a  Gin  that  has  giyen 
oniyenal  satisfaction,  and  out  of  all  the  Gins  I  sold  the  past  two  years,  but  one  single  oeqi- 
plaint,  and  not  one  gin  returned.  Eyery  gin  warranted.  A  sample  can  be  seen  at  Oarhart 
*  Curds  Hardware  Store.  O.  W.  MA86BY. 

a»pt.7l-4m. 

WATT  &  KNIGHT, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Agricdltdral  Implbmbmis, 

AND    THE 

WATT  PLOUGH, 

Which  is  Unequalled   in  Every  Essential,  of  Strength,  Dumbility,  Freedom  From 

Choking,  Ease  to  Man  and  Team,  Thorough  Pulveriiation  of  the  Soil, 

and  Covering  up  of  Weeds,  Grass,  etc. 

•^•Refer    to    our   Circular   for   JTurtlior   Partioular«»^« 

RICHMOND,  YA. 

Ai^ts  for  the  Climax  Beaper  and  Mower,  Excelsior  Reaper  and  Mower,  the  best  Grain 
Drill,  and  the  best  Hay  Rake  and  Gleaner,  which  we  haire  sel^otad  as  the  best 

We  sell,  in  addition  to  the  Implements  of  our  own  make,  aH  Pfoughs  and  Floueh  Castings, 
tad  all  kinds  of  Farm  Machinerv  used  in  this  country,  whether  made  in  this  dty  or  else- 
where, and  at  the  lowest  priees  or  this  or  other  markets.  WUl  also  supply  all  kinds  of  Seeds 
for  field  or  gardsB  Burposes. 

KoT.  Ti-tf; 

Dso.  t* 
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GUILFORD    &   HILL, 

HISICll  EUFOtllH  OF  BEORDIl, 

General  Agents  for  the  Ceiehrated 

HiBE,iii.ioiiB,    ,    ifffsnn      zriiTr: 

gtmmnteeing     entire 
_    sntiafaetion. 

Giiili,ClHircliiCo.'s 


PZbXCZSS : 


PIIHOS.    Xj^jJOS^Fm  1328 loll 


STATE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNRIVALLED 


GEO.  WOOD  &  CO.'S 


These  Organs  are  new  taking  precedence 

of  all  others.         Call  and  see  our 

PARLOR   and    CHURCH 

ORGANS. 

Bm6B  4k  HwbIIb  OrgMUit 

Tor  tale  ai  9Jf  per  eeni,  JfUeount. 


The  Floreiee  Faailj  Sewi&j  HaeluBe. 

This  Machine  stands  without  a  peer  for  Simplicity,  Dura- 
bUity,  and  Variety  of  Work. 


84  Mulberry  Street^ 


Oet.  *71-Ini. 
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PHOENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Office,  No.  12  Madison  Street. 

THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  President, 
B.  F.  WHITE,  jr.,  Seoretary.  GEORGE  J.  HENRY,  Ass't  Seo'y. 

BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS: 

THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  of  T.  H.  A  J.  M.  Allen  A  Co.,  New  Orleans. 
M.  J.  WICKS,  Freeident  If  emphif  A  Chtfrleiton  Bailroad. 
NOLAND  FONTAINB,  of  Hill,  Fontaine  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
HUGH  STEWART,  of  Stewart,  Bros.  A  Owynne,  Memphis. 
W.  a  BHUOE,  of  W.  8.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
€.  C.  PABTEE,  of  Fartee,  Harbert  A  Co.,  Memphis. 
JAMES  S.  DAT,  of  Day  A  Proudflt,  Memphis. 

Will  take  Fire  and  Marine  Risks  as  low  as  any  good  Company  can.      Risks  oa 
e«witry  dwelling  bouses  and  isolated  store  buildings  specially  solicited. 

Dec  Tl—ly. 

PLANTERS  " 

(  Fire  and  Marine  ) 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

-----         #BOo«obo/ 


INCORPORATED  BY  THE  STATES  OF  TENNESSEE  AND  MISSISSIPPI. 

Office  :   In  the  Company's  Building, 

No.  41  Madison  Street,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Risks  taken  on  Gin  Houses  and  their  contents. 


J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Pres't.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND,  Vioe-Pres'i 

W.  A.  GOODMAN,  Seo'y.  J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Jr.,  Ass'  Seoy 


J.  G.  Lonsdale,  .  Fres*t  Planters  Ins.  Co. 
D.  H.  Townsend,  .  Commission  Merchant. 
K.  J.  Wicks,  .  .  .  Pres't  M.  A  C.  R.  R. 
G.y.  Baahaal,  .  of  X«  H.  Appmon  &  Co. 
D.  F.  Forter,  ...  of  Ford,  Porter  A  Co. 
aj.FhnUps,  .  .  of  Toof,  FbilUps  A  Co, 
8.  P.  MeNatt,  .    •    of  Owen,  McNutt  &  Co. 

H.  R.  Sledga, Como,  *" 

D«c  71— Ijr. 


R.  A.  Finson, 

A.  J.  White,  . 
J.C.  Neely.  .  . 
J.  J.  Bufb^,    . 

B.  J.  Taylor,     . 
Q.  H.  Judah,  . 
W.  L.  Radford, 


of  Estes,  Pizer  A  Finson. 

.    of  A.  J.  White  A  Co. 

.    of  Brooks,  Neely  A  Co. 

of  Bus^v,  Johnson  A  €•. 
.    .    of  Taylor  A  Rutland. 

.    of  Walker  Bros.  A  Co. 

of  Taylor,  Radford  A  Co. 
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NEW  MUSIC  STORE, 


THE  UNDERSiaNED  BKSPECTFULLT   ANNOUNCES  THAT  BE  HAS  BECENTLT  LE40SD   THB 
BPAcioys  BTOac  at  the 

CORNER  OF  BROAD  AND  MARIETTA  STREETS, 

IN  THE  BUILDING  KNOWN  AS  "GRANT'S  BUILDING," 

And  hftB  fitted  it  op  in  iplendid  style  for  the  purpose  of  OPENINQ  to  the  PUBLIC  OF  ATLANTA 

Jk.     ^^IHMV^GUBJ^mm     BCXTSXO     9TC3JEt.Sl. 

HAVING  THB  GBNBRAL  STATE  AGBNOY  OP  THB  JUSTLY 

CELEBRATED    "CHICKERIN6  FIANO," 

Se  is  piepffed  to  offer  these  ADMIRABLE  INSTRUMENTS  in  such  Tarietr  ^a  to  snit  ell  Mirties  who  Mf  is 
■efth!h of  aFirst^hMS  PIANO  FORTS. 

It  will  he  the  aiin  of  this  EstAblishment  also  to  keep  on  hand  a  yarietj  of  Pianos  of  a  X/>wer  Grade  ia 
Price,  at  the  same  time  of  fine  quality  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  Smbstantial  and  Meritoriooe  1— tniwest. 
Added  to  the  abore  are 

CABINET  ORGANS,  MELODEONS, 

mi  nsTRniENTs,  sheet  insic  and  msic  mm 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

WHIIw  Ssld  dBtlie  ImtallmMit  Plan,  or  Rented  m  Partitt  msy  DMireu 

The  publie  are  meet  eerdiAllj  inyited  to  Tisit  ns,  and  those  who  contemplate  parehnsing  we  wmld  eahi- 
••tit  solicit  to  make  an  examination  of  our  stock  of  PIANO-FORTES,  ORGANS,  MELODEONS,  SHEET 
MUSIC,  MUSIC  BOOKS,  PIANO  STOOLS  AND  SPREADS,  VI0UN8,  GUITARS,  BANJOS,  ACCORD£ON8» 
«tc.,  etc. 

Every    Instrument    Warranted    to    Give    Thorough    Satisfaction. 

OLD  INSTRUMENTS  TAKEN  AT  FULL  VALUATION  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  NEW  ONES. 

Persons  residing  at  a  dirtanoe  naj  ord«r  InstrumeDts  from  Printed  Catalogue  Books,  wlitfch  will  be  eenly 
pott-paid,  on  application,  and  the  greatest  pains  will  be  taken  in  (he  selection  under  such  oircumstancee. 

peRPEGT  SATISFACTION   GUARAfiTEEn. 

» 

A'  MAGNMCENT    CHICERM    FULL    CONCEBT    GRAND    FIANO-FOBTE 

.    .    J^owoA  axbibition  atoturooQiA. 
Jl  ^befftl  DiteouAt  Made  to  Churehet,  Boho^te  Mid  OCher  IwtitatioiMk 

EID^V^IN   FAXON. 

p.  O.  Box  322.  Corner  Broad  and  MaHetU  StreeU,  ATLANTA,  GIOSGIA* 
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STEMS'  POTTERY 

DRAIN  PIPE 

Beflds,Elliofs 

stenebTrami. 

Near  MILLEDGEYILLE,  Oa., 

PBB  FOOT. 

BRA.K0HS8, 

SACS. 

MAKUrAUTUBU 

FBR  FOOT. 

STEAI-PBESSED,  DOUBLMI.AZF.n, 

tin....$  12 

2in....$  SO 

2in....$  75- 

MmMilNOTfR 

S     15 

3    40 

3    1.00 

illiilrllll)  MMlVljnfift 

4    JO 

4    60 

4    1.50' 

AlTD 

5    » 

6    00 

5     2-00^ 

'V^a.-tor  Plx>efli, 

«    80 

•    70 

6    ....J.OO- 

Saoke  stnd  Hot-Air  Rue-Pipe. 

OUmney  Tops  and  Fire  Brick  funiMed  in  any 
quantity  and  of  the  best  description  at  150  per 
1000.    Qfeenhoase  Tile  and  otber  Wares,  &c. 

HflKBT  STEYENS,  Proprietor. 

Julj  7l-tf. 

8     40 

10     60 

IJ     75 

15     185 

IS  ui 

8    00 

10    l.SO 

IJ    1.50 

15     .....2.75 
18    ....J.50 

8    4,00, 

10    .....4.5»' 

The  above  for  Sale  by  JONES  &  B  A]$:T|:E,  Macoxi.  Ga. 

From  4  to  BOO  Horse  Power, 

INCLUDING 

Corliss  Enpis,  W^Wz  Mxm  EniiiiK, 

PORTABLE  ENGINES,  &c., 


B  O  IL  E  RB- 

OP  ALL  KINDS, 

Circular  Savsr  Mills,  &c. 

W«  haT6  the  best,  and  moti  complete  assortment  of  Steam  Bagines  and  Boilers  and  Saw  Mills  to  be  founcf 
■  ma  eoQDtrj.  We  hare  over  2,000  fingines  in  operation,  and  they  are  considered  Uy  experts,  to  be  superior' 
W>snT  in  the  soarket.  The  greai  amount  of  Boiler  room,  lire  surface  and  cylinder  area,  vrhich  we  give  to  tf^K 
rued  horse  power  make  our  Engines  the  most  powerful  and  cheapest  in  use. 

Onr  Saw  Mills  «u^d  Engine  outfit  combined  is  complete  in  ^sfy  resps^t,  Afid  stands  unrivaled.   . 

I  BVND  FpB*  qiRQUIiAB  AND  PRICK  LIST. 

WOO0  &  MAfm  ^team  Engine  t)d.,  Works:  Utioa,  N.  Y^ 

I*:'.? WIWIIFAI*  OPPICB,  42  CORTLANDT  .8{r<,  SWV  JQHS.  flW Y.  May  Tl-tf 
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—  -     Bl»T  AM»  IHXAFttT  IJI  C8K. 

Have  tnken  over  MBO  Prenftf OBM  at 

L  Fairs  throughout  the  South.    Bend  for 

mustrated  CWaloguewith 

Price  Li8t,andcertiflcate8 

5  ^  «°   ^.^siT  ^^  ^    *  ,>f  planters  who  use  them. 

I   c?  4  ^BF^  ^'^  80LK  MAHUFACTUBEES: 

BRIILY,  MIIES  A  HARDY, 

LOUIITILLS,  KT. 

Sept.  '7l-6m. 

Oyer  ONE  HUNDRED  PAGE8— printed 
in  Two  Colors,  on  iuperb  Tinted  Paper. 
Four  Hundred  Engravings  of 
Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables, 
with  Descriptions,  and  TWO  COLORED 
PLATES.  Directions  and  Plans  for  making 
Walks,  Lawns,  Gardens,  &o.  The  handsomest 
and  best  Floral  Guide,  in  the  World. 
All  for  Xen  Oents,  to  those  who  think 
of  buying  Seeds.  Not  a  quarter  the  oost. 
300,000  sold  of  1871.    Address, 

JAMES  VICE,  Bochester,  K.  Y. 

Den.  '7  Mm. 


SHARP  A  FLOYB^ 

svcoBSSoms  TO  GEO.  SHARPi  JB., 

WHOLESALE  AND  JETAIL  JEWELERS. 

We  keep  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of 
yi3S"K  WA.TCHKS. 

jMWMzmr  ^jfj^  s^McmcLMB. 

SOLID  SILVER  ^A^ARE 

A.   ariBCJALTT, 

We  Kanuftieture  Tea  Sets,  Forks,  Spoons,  Gohlets, 
Caps,  KniTes,  etc. 

PREMIUMS  FOB  AGBICULTUBAL  FAIBS 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  any  order  for  Fairs  at  short 
■otice ;  aiso  to  give  any  information  in  regard  to  Pre- 


OHIO  FALLS  WAGON  CO. 

JeffersonTille,  Indiana. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Farm 

FREIGHT 

AND  I 

Plantetion 
WAGONS 

AND 

Dump  Carts, 

8eB4  for  Cireilan. 


Oar  list  comprises  Gold,  Bilrer  and  Bronze  Medals, 
Pitchers,  Goblets,  Spoons,  Forks,  etc. 

Our  prices  are  as  low  as  the  foods  can  be  porohaeed 
•r  manufactured  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Orders  by  mail  or  in  person  will  receiTO  prompt  and 
Mureful  attention.  ,       .  ,       , 

We  have  a  full  corps  of  Watchmakers,  Jewelers  and 
SngraYers. 

WATCHES  AND  JE\VELRY 

Carefnlly  Repaired  and  Warranted.  Masonic  Badges 
and  Sunday-School  Badges  made  to  order.  All  work 
joarantoedb 

Snaravins   F*ree    of  diarse. 

8HABP  it  FLOYD. 

July  Tl-ly. 


Feb.  *7l.tf. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

When  people  are  turning  their  attention  to 
hurning  CO AL  IN  COOKING  STOVES,  and 
nothing  is  so  desirable  to  a  neat  and  tid^  house- 
keeper as  a  stove  that  with  EXCELLENT 
BAKING  QUALITIES,  is  the  CLEANEST. 
MOST  DURABLE  and  GENERALLY 
CONVENIENT. 

AS   EVIDENCE  THAT  OUR 


TRADE  MARK. 

rOR  OOJkla  ABTZ 

are  what  is  required,  we  have  only  to  state  thai 

23,859, 

have  been  soM  in  the  Western  and  Soatli«n 
States,  includiniT  a  large  number  in   ALA- 
BAMA, GEORGIA  and  TENNESSEE. 
And  Awarded  the  First  Premium, 

THE    LARGE    SILVER    MEDAL, 
At  the  Cindimatl  Expoiritio  oT  18711b 

OIKdINNATI,  O. 
May  *71.tf. 
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MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

[Fire  and  Uarine] 

No.  39  Madison  Street, 

MEMPHIS,  ...  TENNESSEE. 


Capital,    $300,000.00. 


F.  8.  DATIS,  President.  R.  T.  TBEDENBURGH,  Tiee-Preddeiit. 

H.  6B0NAUER,  Seeretarj*  W.  J.  LITTLEJOHN,  AssistaBt  SeoretuT^ 


DZRXO  VOm0i 


?.  8.  Datis,  Preeident  Fint  Natioxml  Bank. 

J.J.  Kttrfht,  Frea't  Memphis  City  Bank 

W.  B,  MooB»,  of  W.  B.  Moore  &  Co.,  Wliole- 
lale  Dry  Goods. 

f.  M.  Mahav,  of  Toof,  Phillips  A  Co., 
Wholesale  Qrocers. 

T.  R.  Smith,  Attorney  at  Law. 

Bin.  SieKMA^K,  of  Bioe,  Sttz  A  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

tt.  H.  liTDAm,  of  Walker  Bros.  &  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

K.  D.  Mekkbv,  of  Menken  Bros.,  Wholesale 
Dry  Goods. 

Jacob  Tubdmav ,  of  Friedman  Bros.,  Whele- 
eale  Boots  and  Shoes. 

H.  K.  LoBwaNBTiNE,  of  D.  C.  A  H.  M.  Loe. 
wenstine,  Wholesale  Dry  Goods. 

•J.W.  Jkftibsov,  Cotton  Factor. 


J.  W.  DiCKiNSOir,  of  Dickinson,  Williams  ^ 

Co.,  Cotton  Factors. 
T.  B.  DiLLARD,  of  Dlllard  Bros.  A  Coilln, 

Cotton  Factors. 
Isaac  Schwab,  of  Schwab  &  Co.,  WholesaI« 

Clothing. 

A.  Sbbssbl,  of  A  Seessel  io  Son,  Wholesale 

Dry  Goods. 

J.  T.  Faboasov,  of  Fargason  So  Clay,  Whole- 
sale Grocers. 

Nbwtob  Ford,  of  Ford,  Porter  &  Co, 
Wholesale  Grocers. 

W.  P.  Pboudfit,  of  Day  A  Proudflt,  CottoB 
Factors. 

R.  V.  Vreobnbubqh,  Vice-Pres't  Mississippi 
Valley  Ins.  Co. 

B.  A.  PiNsoK,  of   Estes,  Fiser  &  Plnson^ 

Wholesale  Grocers. 


Kn  and  Marine  Risks  taken  at  as  low  rates  as  the  hazard  will  permitf  and  Los$e§ 

promptly  adjusted. 

UrSURE  TOUR  DWELLINGS  AS  WELL  AS  BUSEinBSS  PROPERTY. 

^ppfy  to  any  Agent  of  the  MissiSBlppi  Valley  w*  your  vicinity,  or  to  ike  Home  Office^ 
Ih.  39  Madison  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  either  in  person  or 

by  letter. 

nMlFRAHOfi  EFFEOTEB   ON   COTTON   dINS. 

Ike.  m—ij. 
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M.  m,  SVMBO,        \       Lftle  Sped,  .T.  IT.  TATL9Uf  L«UW.  B.  Mfltor  it€o. 

^  P.  i8X4^^C>J?,  J  DoDoMo  A  StrugiB.  X^BVt  JQJt,  Late  of  BoUvir,  trati. 

SPEED,  TAYLOR,  STRANGE  &  CO. 


DRY  GOODS 

NO.  312    MAIN    STREET, 
€Pm  PEABODT  HOTEL,  MEMPHIS,  T£NN. 


WE  ARE  IN  RECEIPT  OF  OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK. 


All  the  ITew  Styles  of  Dress  Goods ! 

PLANTATION  SUPPLIES, 

BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  HATS. 


Ladies^  and  Mi  Underwear,  and  Ladies^  Suits. 

WE  SELL  GOODS  OU  THE  SQUARE. 

ONE  PRICE— CASH! 


SALESMEN": 

ALEXAKDEB  BOTD,    JNO.  D.  MOBBOW,        ^.  H.  BBBBT,  B.  A.  SMITH, 

YAK  B.  MABTIN,  JAMES  FUSSBLL,         JOHN  WAL8T0N,  JAMBS  HIOKfl, 

W.  J.  H0B80N,  B.  B.  SPILLMAN. 

Dm.  '71— ly. 
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IiXSOPOI^D    GOZZPEI. 

SOX.E    -AlG-KN-T    for 


SMITH'S  IMERIUN  ORGtNS 

AND  TUE  CELEBRATED 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organs. 


i:>£:^x^sR  IN" 


Sheet  IKEusiOy 

And  Musical  Merchandise  Generally, 
875  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

PIANOS  TO  RENT.    OLD  PIANOS  taken  in  exchanffe  for  NEW  ONES. 


Promptly  attended  to.    MR.  GOEPEL,  being  a  practical  Piano-forte  Maker,  is  a  guarantee 

that  he  will  perform  properly  whatever  he  undertakes. 
Dec.,  'Tl-ly. 


MEMPHIS  &  CHARLESTON  RAILROAD. 

Leaves  liem  phi  8, 1115  A.M. 

AriiTes  At  Chattanooga,     •        •        -        •  5  (K)  A.M. 

LetTee  Chattanooga,         -       -        -        -  C  30  A.M. 

ArriTes  at  Memphis,         -        -        -       -  10  20  P.M. 
Night  Train. 

LeaTea  Merophis, 12  01A.M. 

Arrires  at  Chattanoogn,     -        -        -        -  5  00  P.M. 

Leaves  Chattanooga,          -       -       .        -  8  00P.M. 

Arrives  at  Memphis,         ....        -  12  15  P.M. 

Mississippi  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

TIME  or  TaAixa  passixo  grand  junction. 

^'or^h.  Soyfh. 

Arrive,       ....        155  P.M.  211P.M. 

4:30  A.M.  1  15  A.M. 

Leive,        ....        21lt».M.  226  P.M. 

4  38  A.M.  2.23  A.M. 

MOBILE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

TIMK  OF   TRAIKS    PA881NO  CORINTH. 

Iforfh.  South. 

.\rTive,       ....        105  P.M.  24HP.M. 

Leave,        ....       1  if)  P.M.  308  P.M. 

MISSISSIPPI  &  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 

LKAVK.  ARRIVK. 

New  Orleans  Mail,    -        -        -       115  P.M.    2  30  P.M. 

Express, 4  15  P.M.    8  50  A.M. 

Freight,  daily,  except  Sunday,      6  30  A.M.    3  00  P.M. 

MEMPHIS  k  LOUISVILLE  RAILROAD. 
Day  Express  leaves     -       -       .        -        -       4  15  A.M. 
New  York  Express,  daily,  -       -        -       130  P.M. 

Brownsville  Aeconimodation  leaves  daily  at  4  15  P. 
M.,  except  Sunday. 


Schodule  of  Bsdlroads  in  Qeorgia. 

WESTERN  &  ATLANTIC  R.  R.  NIGHT  PASS'R.  TRAIN. 

t«v«f  AtUata, lOSOPM. 

AiTiTM  at  Chattoaooga,  -  -  •  -     0  16  A  M. 

l4tT«  ChatUaooca, S  20  P  M. 

ATtimatAtUata, 1  42AM. 

Day  Passtngtr  Train. 

UavM  Atlanta, 8  15  A  M. 

AnlTM  at  ChatUadofa.  •  -  4  2»  P  M. 

Uavw  Chattaaottga, 6  30  AM. 

Anhw  at  AUaa^T 2auFM. 


MACON  ft  WESTERN  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  TRAINS. 

Leave  Macon,  --  -  -  -  -TMAM. 

Arrive  at  Maoon, 1  40  F  M. 

Leare  Atlanta. 7  AS  A  M. 

Arrive  at  Atlanta. 2  00  F  M. 

Night  Freight  and  Passenger  Trains. 

Leare  Macon. 505PM. 

Arrive  at  Macon, 8  33  P  M. 

l^ftve  Atlanta, 2  fifi  P  M. 

Arrive  at  AtlanU. 10  25  F  M. 

CENTRAL  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  TRAINS. 

Leave  Ma<wn, 700AM. 

ArrWe  at  Savannah, 525PM. 

Leave  Savannah,     .-  •  -  -  -7  15  AM. 

Arrive  at  Maoon. 4  51FM. 

CunneotB  at  Millen  with  train  that  leaves  Angnsta  at     8  45  A  M. 

Night  Passenger  Trains. 

I^ave  Macon, 620PM. 

Arrive  at  Savannah. 680AM. 

Leave  Savannah,     •-  •  •  -  •700PM. 

Arrive  at  Maoon.     --  -  -  -  -506AM. 

ConneeU  at  Millen  with  train  that  leave*  Angnsta  at     8  15  F  M. 

SOUTHWESTERN  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  TRAINS. 

Leave  Miicon. 800AM. 

Arrive  at  Eufaula, 458FM. 

Leave  Eufaula, 7  45  A  M. 

Arrive  at  Maoon,     --  •  -  -  -435PM. 

Coltimbtis  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon,  --  -  -  -  -625AM. 

Arrive  at  Columbua, 1100AM. 

Leave  Columbns. 12  45PM. 

Arrive  at  Maoon, 6  05  F  M. 

Macon  and  Brunswick  Passenger  Trains. 

l>ave  Macon. 0  10  A  M. 

Arrive  at  Bruniwiok, 936FM. 

Leave  Brunswick,  •  •   .        •  -  -  4  45  A  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon, 6  10FM. 

GEORGIA  RAILROAD— Day  Train. 

Leave  Atlanta. 7  10  A  M. 

Arrive  at  Augusta, 640FM. 

Leave  Augusta, 800AM. 

Arrive  at  AtUnto,  -  -  -  -  -OaOFM. 

Night  Train. 

Leave  Atlanta,         ...  .  6 16  PH. 

Arrive  at  Augusta, S  45  A  M. 

Leave  Augusta, 8  L6  P  H. 

Arrive  at  Atlanta, 6  40  A  M. 

MACON  ft  AUGUSTA  RAILROAD. 
On  and  after  Monday,  January  23d,  trains  will  mn  daily  •u 
this  Road  as  follows,  Sundays  excepted: 

Leave  Maoon, 6  SO  A  M. 

Arrive  at  Augusta, 146  PM. 

Leave  Augusta, 12  00  M. 

Arrive  at  Maoon 7  10PM. 
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(^S^         LIFE         ^^^ 

OF  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


No.  42  Madison  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

JEFFEKSOIT  DAVIS,  President. 

M.  J.  WICZS,  l8t  Tioe-President. 

J.  T.  PETTIT,  2d  Tioe-President. 
W.  F.  B07LE,  Seoretar7. 

J.  E  EDMONDSON,  General  Agent 
Prof.  C.  P.  MoOAY,  Actuary.  • 

E.  WOOSWABDp  M.  D.,  Medical  Ezaminor. 

ELLETT  &  PHELAN,  Attomeys. 

B.  W.  A7ENT,  M.  S.,  Consnlting  Physician. 


'3Boair&  of  ^irec<or0 : 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS,        -        -  Memphis,  Tenn. 

M.  J.  WICKS,     ...        -  President  M.  ^  C.  R.  R, 

W.  R.  HUNT,     .        .        -        .  Memphis,  Tenn. 

T.  W.  WHITE,  -        .        .        -  Hernando,  Miss, 

WILLIAM  JOYNER,        -        -  Joyn^,  Lemmon  4-  GaU. 

J.  T.  PETTIT,    -        -        -        .  PeiHt  J-  Simpson. 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  -        -  President  Peoples  Insurance  Company, 

JOHN  D.  ADAMS,     -        -        -  President  M,  ^  A,  R,  P.  Co. 

0.  B.  CHURCH,  -        .        .  Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  L.  VANCE,  ...        -  Memphis,  Tenn. 

P.  W.  SMITH,    -        .        .        .  Cashier  Memphis  City  Fire  #  GenH  i^  Ck 

N.  S.  BRUCE,     ....  W,8,  Bruce  ^  Co. 

J.  C.  FIZER,        ...        -  Stewart  Bros.  ^  Fixer. 

PHILIP  TUGOLE,     ...  Memphis,  Tenn. 

NAPOLEON  HILL,  -        -        .  HUl,  Fontaine  ^  Co. 


||a.TOlllPTM,ProiittL  lLC.TSllll^S»ll«^ 

Policies  will  be  issued  for  $1,000  to  $10,000  on  the  lives  of  males,  from  the  age  of  16  to 
60,  and  for  $5,000  f^om  the  age  of  60  to  65.  On  the  lives  of  females,  for  $5,000  only,  and  to  tht 
age  of  40,  $5  per  thousand  extra  will  he  charged.    No  extra  charge  after  that  age. 

No  ex^  hazardous  risks  taken.    All  policies  non-forfeitahle  after  second  payment. 
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W.  S.  BRUCE. 


B.  G.  CSAIG. 


R.  G^.  CR^IG^  &  CO. 


Ebtablishkd  in  1860. 


ML  IBS! 


377  &  379 
Main  St 


Memphis, 
Tenn, 


:B:Rxi<TTLrsr  :plo"w  -A-q-buot. 


NEW  CROP. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  large  stock  fresh  and  frenuine  Garden 
Seeds,  alwajs  found  at  CRAIG'ti. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Bed  Clover,  White  CloTer,  Lneeme  Clo- 
ver, Als  ke  Clover,  Herds  Grats,  Blue 
Gr«ss,  Orchard  Grass,  Timothy  S«ed, 
sold  At  re>isoi)able  prices,  at  CBAIG'S 
SEED  STORE. 

IMPORTED  SEEDS. 

Prince  Edward's  Island  Black  Oats, 

..    $2.00  per  bushel. 
PoUto  Oato  (Scotch), 

$3.00  per  bushel. 
Ckeyalier  Barley  (Scotch), 

$3.50  per  bushel. 
English  Lawn  Grass, 

SO  cents  per  pound. 
Perennial  Bye  Grass, 

$4  per  bushel. 

SEED  POTATOES— 200  Bbls. 

Early  Bose,  $6.50  p^r  bbl. 
Early  Goodrich,  $6  00  per  bbl. 
Early  BusseU,  $4.00  per  bbl. 


ADDBESS,  OB  CALL  AND  SEE  US. 

B.  G.  CBAIG  &  CO. 

377  and  379  Main  Street, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

BRINLY  PLOWS. 

Priees— No.  1,  $8.50. 

No.  2,  $10.50. 
No.  3,  $11.00. 
Light  Subsoil.  $6.60. 
2.Horse  Subsoil,  $8.50. 

The  merit  of  thb  celebrated  Plow  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  comment  firom 
us. 

GEDDES'  HARROWS. 

Prices— 14-Tooth,  $14. 

16.Tooth,  $16. 

18-Tooth,  $Ig. 

Light  Expanding  Garden  Harrows,  $8.50. 

Model  Cultivators,  $9.00. 
Eagle  Fodder  Cutter,  $30.00. 
Sanford  Straw  Cutter,  $12.00. 
Post-Hole  Digger,  $5.00. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  GARDEN 
IMPLEMENTS. 

Our  stock  in  this  line  we  make  a  specMky 
of,  and  sell  none  but  the  best 


ADDBESS  OB  CALL  AND  SEE  XJS 
when  in  Memphis. 

B,  G,  CBAIG  &  CO. 

377  and  379  Main  Street. 
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lllIAIffSFIBI.D  A  HIGBEB^S 

Prepared  from  rare  Essential  Oils,  Extract  of  Camphor,  Extract  of  Arnica, 
Glilorodjne  and  Magnetic  Fluid  chemically  combined. 

Tb»  freak  saeow*  of  thU  powerftil  penetrating  Fluid  warrants  ch«  proprietors  in  prononnoing  it  the  greatest  Liniment  extant. 

It  is  a  peaetratJog  Fluid,  whieli  passM  immediately  throngh  all  the  tissues,  musoles,  and  to  the  bone  itself.  Its  aotion  npon  the 
Aleorbeau  is  not  to  seal  them  op.  as  other  liniments  do,  but  to  open  them  and  increase  the  oiroulation.  It  is  based  npon  scientile 
pmdples  for  enre  or  natural  restoration  of  all  organic  derangements,  whether  in  man  or  beast. 

Seed  for  a  CircaUr  beariog  the  evidence  of  iu  wonderful  efllcaoy,  fh>m  the  following  well-known  citizens  of  the  South: 

Col.  PntL.  B.  OLXxy.  of  Shelby  connty,  T«nn.    Cured  him  of  Spioal  disease. 

T.  E.  Brixlt.  Plow  Manafaoturer,  Loaisrille,  Ky.    Cured  him  of  a  serious  hurt  reoeired  from  a  fall. 

A.  C  Lass.  Horn  Lnke  Depot,  Miss.    Cured  him  of  Paralysis. 

Col.  S.  J.  Waplbt.  Inka,  Miss.    Cured  him  of  a  hurt  of  eleven  years'  standing. 

C«L.  D.  H.  C  MooRB.  Dsj^anelle,  Ark.    Cured  his  wife  of  rheumatism. 

SL  V.  RoGAjr,  Olire  Branob,  M*b8.    Cured  of  neuralgia.    Had  suffered  thr^e  years. 

B.  BrcK.  Harr&l's  Crossing.  Bliss.    Cured  of  neuralgia  and  rheumatism. 

Gkorgk  M.  SAiTDircR.  Madison  Station,  Ala.    Cured  of  rheumatism  of  twenty  years'  standing. 
Dr.  ALr&SD  Moorxajt,  Sacramento,  Ky.,  writes:  "  Your  Liniment  gives  universal  satisfaction." 
Dm.  J.  W.  Tjlrrt,  Dukedom,  Tenn.,  writes:  "  Your  Magic  Arnica  Liniment  gives  great  satis&otion." 
Baadreds  of  other*  have  pubUsbed  their  testimony  to  its  great  merits. 


THE    LADIES'    REMEDY. 


UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

Titeealargad  experience  of  Dr.  Jackson,  who  mode  the  Diseases  of  Women  a  specialty,  made  him  eminently  suooessfVil,  and  to 
Alt  «xparicnc«  and  suooass  we  are  indebted  for  the  happy  combination  known  as  hii 

This  Preparation  is  intended  specially  for  the  Care  ef  Female  Diseases,  such  as 
CSLOBORIS,    OS   RETENTION,       IBBEQTTLAEITY,        BAINVUL   MENSTRUATION, 
8VTFRBSSEI>   MENSTRUATION,       LEUCORRHEA,        UTERINE   ULCERATION, 

And  all  alZiBotiona  of  kindred  nature. 

Weearasady  ask  of  ladies  that  they  girt  the  Tlgorator  a  trial.  Full  directions  aooompany  each  bottle,  and  if  fhrther  instructions 
ta  nnirsd,  tk«  proprietors,  la  strict  oonfldenoe,  are  always  ready  to  assist,  and  will  answer  any  oommunicatioas.  It  is  really 
WCT«d  that  tkera  axiaU  no  woman  who  will  not  feel  herself  stronger  and  better  by  using  this  certainly  most  reliable  medicine;  and 
tioHTlMareenflmns  from  Functional  Derangement,  Debility,  Sick  Headache,  Nervousness.  Pains  in  the  Back  or  Loins,  and  similar 
■te»«s  ariaiBg  from  the  same  cause,  would  do  well  to  hesitate  before  placing  themselves  at  the  meroy  of  some  qnaok  who  can  not  know 
:m*W9  history  of  their  trouble.  Let  them,  instead,  procure  a  bottle  of  DR.  JACKSON'S  FEMALE  VIOORATOR,  and  give  it  a 
5^  trial,  and  our  word  for  It,  ther  will  nevor.  never  regret  it.  Be  sure  of  the  name,  and  be  sure  to  take  no  substitute.  Ask  for 
£8.  JACKSOirS  TMMALB  VIOORATOR,  and  receive  nothing  but  what  you  inquire  for.  See  that  the  Proprietors'  name— 
XA18FIELD  k  HIGBES— is  upon  the  bottle,  and  that  it  has  their  own  Proprietary  United  States  Stamp  upon  it. 

THR  VBRT  BEST  LTTNO  MEDIOHTB  BXTAITT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE. 

Thisralaable  conipound  is  no  secret  prdpnration.    Its  ingredients  are  well  known,  and,  what  is 
better,  hare  been  well  and  successfully  tested.    Bead  the  list: 
^ILDCHERRT,  BALSAM  TOLU,  SANGUINARIA,  LIVERWORT,  ESSENCE  OF*  TAR, 
HOARUOUNn,  LUNGWORT,    SQUILLS,    SENEKA,    MATICO,    LOBELIA, 
ENGLISH    WO  on   NAPHTHA. 
.  The  meat  serapnlona  eareis  obsenred  in  selecting  the  above  materials,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  medldnal  powers  of  their  actlre 
inKirlei,  and  we  daJm  that  the  uOnOARIAIT  BALSAM  OF  LIFB  has  not  only  the  happiest  and  most  eTeetual  medicaments 

^<>  eoapeaitiea,  b«t  that  it  contains  the  Mrs  of  each  ingredient  in  perfoct  combination.     Wood  Naphtha  has  attained  a  wonderful 
..t^ ^  ,  .  .     -^ .^^^ 


_  fer  its  powerful  renovative  powers  in  CONSUMPTION ;  but  tho  numerous  inferior  articles  and  imitations  called  by  its 
*****«Te  almost  crowded  out  the  pure  and  much  more  expensive  genuine,  and,  in  oonsequenoe,  the  latter  is  seldom  accessible  to  the 
Ti7^ ef  tbepeop^^  It  is  ffoarantaed  that  none  but  the  purest  and  best  English  Wood  Naphtha  is  used  in  the  HUNGARIAN 
ULSAX  OF  JAFB,  and  the  Proprietors  can  show,  by  Volumes  of  IBvldence.  it  stands  positively  unrivaled  for 

f,_„^ THE    TREATMKMT    OF 

C0S3UMPTION,  COUGHS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  DISEASES  OP  THE   THROAT   AND   BRONCHIAL 
TUBES.  CROUP,  OPPRESSION   OF  THE   CHEST,  SPITTING  OF   BLOOD,    INFLUENZA, 
WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  and 
-^m    .A.9r     33  3C  JE>  XI  O  a?  O  XI.  .A.  ZV  <3P     XT*     SCA^fll      VrO     XIQXT^Xs. 

.  TheaboTe  Medicines,  now  lon«  established  and  staple  throughout  the  South  and  West,  are  manufactured 
•T»  tha  most  scrnpulooa  care  by  the  Sole  Proprietors, 

MANSFIELD  &  HIQBEE, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

iiT^^P"**<*"»  »^»<>»  ^^  '<*«  TEXAS  TONIC  SYRUP,  for  Chills  and  Ferer ;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RESTORER, 
EwflUND  BITTERS  OR  SCOTCH  TONIC,  DR.  BRAZIER'S  LIVER  MEDICINE,  *c. 

For  Sale  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  Everywhere. 

I^NONE  GENUINE   WITHOUT  OUR  PRIVATE  PROPRIETARY  STAMP.  -»( 
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j|»^WO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

*  *jj,*  TuE  Postage  on  the  Farm  and  Home  is  3  cents  a  quarter;  12  cents  a  year. 
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MEMPHIS  &  CHARLESTON  RAILROAD. 

Leav«fl  Memphis, 1115  A.M. 

Arrives  at  Chattanooga,     -        •        •        ■  6  00  A.M. 

Leaves  Chattanooga,         -        -        -        -  G  30  A.M. 

Arrives  at  Memphis,         ....  1020  P.M. 

Night  Train. 

Leaves  Memphis, 1201AM. 

Arrives  at  Chattanooga,     ...        -  5<)0P.M. 

Leaves  Chattanooga,          -       -       -       -  8  00P.M. 

Arrives  at  Memphis,         .       -       .       .  1215P..M. 

MISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

TiHB  or  trains  passimo  grand  junction. 


North. 
ArriTe,       -       •        -       -       15.5  P.M. 

4.30  A.M. 
LMve,        -        -        -        .        2  U  P.M. 

4  38  A.M. 

MOBILE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

TIMI  or  TRAINS   PASSINO  CORINTH. 

North. 
Arrive,        -       -       -       -       1 05  P.M. 
Leave,        -       -       -       -       1 25  P.M. 


South. 
2  11  P.M. 

1  15  A.M. 

2  20  P.M. 
2.23  A.M. 


South. 

2  48  P.M. 

3  08  P.M. 


MISSISSIPPI  &  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 

LEAVE.  ARRIVI. 

New  Orleans  Mail,    -        -       -       115  P.M.    2  80  P.M. 

Express, 4  15  P.M.    8  50  A.M. 

Freight,  daily,  except  Sunday,      6  30  A.M.    3  00  P.M. 

MEMPHIS  A  LOUISVILLE  RAILROAD. 
Day  Express  leaves     -       -       .       -       -       4  15  A.M. 
New  York  Express,  daily.  -        -        -        1 30  P.M. 

Brownsville  Acsonimoaation  leaves  daily  at  4  15  P. 
M.,  except  Sunday. 


Schednle  of  Bsdlroads  in  Qeorg^. 

WESTERN  &  ATLANTIC  R.  R.  NIGHT  PASS'R.  TRAIN. 
LeavM  Atlanta.       •       -          *>          -          -          -    10  ^1 P  M. 
Arrives  at  Chattanooga.             •          •          -          •     6  16  A  M. 
LeavM  Chattanooga,       •          -          •          >          •520PM. 
▲rrivea  at  Atlanta, 142AM. 

Day  Passenger  Train. 

LeavM  Atlanta. 8  15  A  M. 

Arrives  at  Chattanooga,            •          .          •          •  4  25  P  M. 

Leaves  Chatunooga,       .....  5  So  AM. 

Arrivea  at  Atlanta* 2  2UP1L 


MACON  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  TRAINS. 

Learo  Macon.  --  .  -  .  -TSSAM. 

Arrive  at  Mncon,      --  -  •  -  •140P1I. 

L«enTo  Atlanta,         --  -  .  -  -765AM. 

Arrive  at  Atlanta,  -•  .  -  .  •200PM. 

Night  Freight  and  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon,  -•  -  -  -  -SCBPM. 

Arrivo  At  MacoD,     --  -  .  -  -8S3PM. 

Leave  Atlanta,         --  -  -  -  .255PM. 

Arrive  at  Atlanta.    •-  .  >  .  -lO^PM. 

CENTRAL  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  TRAINS. 
Leave  Macon.  ■-  -  -  .  -700AM. 

Arrivo  at  Savannah.        -  -  -  -  .525I*M. 

Leave  Savannah.     •-  -  -  -  -7  15  AM. 

Arrive  at  Maonn,     --  -  -  -  .4  5IFM. 

Connects  at  Millen  with  tr&in  that  leaves  Augusta  at     8  45  A  M. 

Night  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon,  .        .       - 

Arrive  at  Savannah.       .... 

Leave  Savannah.     .-  -  .  .  , 

Arrive  at  Macon.     --  -  -  -  -5Q0AM. 

Connects  at  Millen  with  train  that  leaves  Aagosta  at     8  15  P  M. 

SOU  FH WESTERN  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  TRAINS. 
Leave  Macon,  .       -  .  .  - 

Arrivo  at  Eufanla,  .       •  •  .  . 

Leave  £«ifau]a.        ..... 

Arrive  at  Macon,     ..... 

Columbus  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon,  ......     525  AM. 

Arrive  at  Columbus.       •  -  •  .  -11  00AM. 

Leave  Columbus.     -•  -  .  .  -12  45PM. 

Arrivo  at  Blacon.     -•  .  .  .  .S05PM. 

Macon  and  Brunswick  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon,  ..  •  .  .  -     9 10  AM. 

Arrivo  at  lininswiek,      -  •  .  .  .9i5FM. 

Leave  Brnnswick,  •  .  .  .  .44SAM. 

Arrive  at  Macon.     -.  .  .  .  -SIOPM. 

GEORGIA  RAILROAD—Day  Train. 
Leave  Atlanta,  •>.... 
Arrive  at  Augusta,  ..... 

Leave  Augusta,       ->.... 
Arrive  at  Atlanta,  ..... 


620FM. 
5S)AM. 
700PM. 


800AM. 
458PM. 
745AM. 
4S5PM. 


710  AM. 
.  6  40PM 
.  800AM 
-     6  20PM. 

Night  Train. 

Leare  Atlanta.         .       .  .  .      6 15  P  M« 


Arrive  at  Augusta, 
Leave  Augusta. 
Arrive  at  Atlanta, 


Stf  AM. 
8  15PM. 
640AM. 


MACON  A  AUGUSTA  RAILROAD. 

*!.?  «*"f  *'i®r,  Mondv.  January  23d,  trains  wiU  nm  daily  ea 
this  Koad  as  follows.  Sundays  exoepted: 
Leave  Macon.  ..... 

Arrive  at  A«ga*a, 


Leave  Augnita, 
Arrive  at  Maoon, 


6S)AM. 
1  45Pr 
12  00M. 
710F1I. 
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SOUTHERN  FARM  AND  HOME: 

A  MAGAZINE  OF 

AGEICULTUEE,  MANUFACTUEES  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Vol.  III.       MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  JANUARY,  1872.  No.  3. 


A  Happ7  New  Tear. 

Another  New  Year  I  Is  it  possible  that  three 
hondred  and  sixty-five  days  have  passed  since 
we  said  gocnl-bye  to  1870  and  welcomed  the 
dawn  of  1871?  It  is  really  astonishing  how 
time  flies  and  how  very  rapidly  the  years  suc- 
ceed each  other.  Again,  like  the  courtier  at 
the  death-bed  of  his  sovereign,  we  are  ready  to 
cry,  «  The  king  is  dead !  Long  live  the  king  I" 
1871  is  gone;  all  hail  to  18721  Close  the  old 
record,  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  bracing  our 
nerves,  stimulating  our  energies,  and  strength- 
ening our  hearts  for  higher,  holier  and  better 
endeavor,  let  us  wish  each  other  a  "  Happy  New 
Tear,"  resolved  to  try  to  make  it  so  for  our- 
lelves  and  our  neighbors.  But  if  we  would 
make  it  so,  we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  facts 
because  they  are  disagreeable,  or  entertain  fake 
Iwpes  because  they  are  pleasant.  We  must  look 
at  things  as  they  are,  and  take  measures  to  mend 
our  ways  where  they  are  evil. 

We  must  not  expect  that  1872  will  be  less 
full  of  ills,  crosses,  disappointments,  troubles, 
and  rough  places  than  the  years  which  have 
preceded  it.  These  ills  are  the  inheritance 
which  we  derive  from  the  past,  and  which 
have  been  gradually  accumulating  from  the 
time  of  "  man's  first  disobedience,"  all  through 
the  ages  down  to  this  day,  until  they  have 
reached  their  present  gigantic  volume.  If  we 
oonsult  "the  signs  of  the  times"  we  find  the 
portents  far  from  encouraging.  Vice  was  never 
so  potent,  selfishness  was  never  so  wide-spread, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  3.— 1. 


corruption  was  never  so  daring,  venality  was 
never  so  barefaced,  infidelity  was  never  so 
bold — dishonesty,  betrayal  of  trust,  abuse  of 
power,  abandonment  of  principle,  immorality 
of  every  kind,  were  never  so  frequent  in  all  the 
grades  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
as  they  are  now.  Contempt  for  the  law  and 
disregard  of  public  and  private  rights  are 
openly  avowed  and  infamously  practiced  by 
those  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  maintain  the 
one  and  protect  the  other.  Magistrates  rule  to 
fill  their  pockets  and  subserve  the  ends  of 
political  party.  Judges  administer  the  law  as 
self-interest,  not  as  the  statute  book  directs. 
Legislators  frame  enactments  not  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  people,  defend  their  liberties, 
and  secure  domestic  peace,  but  to  advance  their 
own  interests,  satisfy  their  ambition,  and  legal- 
ize their  crimes.  This  is  a  dark  picture,  but  it 
is  a  true  representation  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  a  large  portion  of  this  continent. 
Are  not  offices  of  public  trust  and  emolument 
bartered  and  sold  as  merchandise  in  the  mar- 
ket? Are  not  frauds,  embezzlement  of  the 
people's  money,  peculation,  robbery  and  swin- 
dling the  rule  and  not  the  exception  among 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive,  guard,  and 
disburse  the  public  revenues,  and  are  not  these 
crimes  every  day  compounded  and  condoned, 
whenever  the  criminals  are  rich  enough  to 
purchase  immunity  or  infiuential  enough  to 
do  efficient  party  service?  Are  not  the  laws 
openly  vjolated,  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the 
citizen  invaded,  his  liberty  denied,  his  home 
desecrated,  his  peace  destroyed,  not  because  he 
is  guilty  of  any  crime,  but  because  he  has  the 
manhood  to  refuse  to  bow  the  knee  to  injustice 
or  gi"«e  the  sanction  of  his  approval  to  the  evil 
deeds  and  still  more  evil  aspirations  of  the 
criminal?     If  we  doubt,  we  have  only  to  read 
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the  records  of  recent  trials  in  North  Carolina, 
and  vidit  the  cells  of  the  prisons  of  South 
Carolina,  filled  to  suffocation  with  men  and 
children  of  every  age,  from  infancy  to  senility, 
ignorant  of  what  they  are  accused  or  who  is 
their  accuser,  and  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  a 
jury  of  their  neighborhood,  which  the  funda- 
mental law  of  their  country  guarantees  to  them 
as  an  inalienable  right.  Outrages  like  these  are 
called  vindicating  the  law  and  securing  do- 
mestic tranquillity.  The  open  sale  of  offices  of 
highest  trust  is  lauded  as  a  virtuous  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  friends.  The  wholesale 
fobbery  of  the  people's  money  is  styled  an  enter- 
prising development  of  the  country's  resources. 
The  degradation  of  the  judicial  ermine  by  cor- 
rupt decibiuns,  the  denial  of  justice,  and  the 
perversion  of  law  are  commended  as  a  high- 
minded  refusal  to  interfere  in  political  ques- 
tions. There  are  some  who  groan  over  this 
wide-siT|j*ead  demoralization,  are  horror  stricken 
by  the  contemplation  of  this  carnival  of  crime, 
and  are  appalled  at  the  extent  and  enormity  of 
the  devilishness  which  rules  government  and 
society,  but  who  think  that  the  only  available 
way  to  arrest  the  evil  and  return  the  devil  to 
Iwndage  is  to  compromise,  resort  to  expediency, 
treat  all  the  monstrous  crimes  that  have  been 
committed  as  "dead  issues,"  agree  to  legitimize 
lawlessness,  compound  felony,  release  criminals 
from  the  legitimate  consequences  of  their  of- 
fences, and  accept  oppression  as  part  of  the 
organic  law,  in  the  hope  that  those  who  have 
failed  to  purchase  office,  whoso  welfare  has  not 
heen  promoted,  who  have  not  been  allowed  an 
•pportunlty  to  develop  the  resources  of  some 
"rebel  State,"  or  who  have  Aot  had  a  chance  to 
enrich  themselves  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
may  unite  with  them  in  a  patriotic  effort  to 
leform  the  government  and  restore  the  pros- 
perity and  peace  of  the  country. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  happy  new  year,  we  must 
try  other  and  surer  and  more  honorable  means 
than  these  to  save  our  country  from  the  ruin  to 
which  she  is  rapidly  tending.  We  can  never 
fight  the  devil  successfully  with  compromises 
or  expediency,  which  in  the  battle  we  are  now 
waging  are  synonyms  for  falsehood  and  cow- 
ardice. We  can  never  rout  the  father  of  lies 
by  a  resort  to  lying.  We  can  never  repress  dis- 
lionesty  by  becoming  receivers  of  stolen  goods. 
We  can  never  arrest  injustice  by  accepting  its 
oppression.  We  cannot  be  faithful  Christians 
and  condone  the  treachery  of  Judas.  Ififo,  if 
we  would  have  a  happy  new  year  we  must 
denounce  vice  and  magnify  virtue,  maintain 


truth  and  expose  falsehood,  vindicate  justice 
and  punish  crime  —  regard  honor,  principle, 
good  faith,  manly  defence  of  liberty,  love  of 
independence,  public  and  private  rights  as  is- 
sues which  can  never  die  at  the  bidding  of 
expridioncy  or  compromise,  but  look  on  tbem 
as  great  living  facts  which  arc  omnipotent  for 
good  to  those  who  believe  in  their  indestructible 
existence. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  goo^  iwrn  and 
the  true  of  this  land  are  still  the  majoritv, 
because  the  ma?.^es  arc  cleanly  interested  in 
securing  'honest  government  and  a  faithful 
execution  of  just  laws.  The  plunderers,  dis- 
honest magistfatos,  and  unju>t  judges  are 
therefore  a  small  minority,  though  they  are 
so  noxious  and  have  wrought  so  much  evil. 
The  majority  then  have  the  power  to  save  their 
country.  But  they  must  not  remain  inert  and 
listless.  They  must  unite,  and  united  put  forth 
their  might  to  restore  justice  to  her  seat,  to  re- 
open the  temple  of  liberty,  to  renew  the  domin- 
ion of  law,  order,  peace,  honesty,  truth,  virtue, 
and  religion,  and  condemn  to  eternal  infamy 
the  bold,  bad  men  who  have  so  heinously 
abused  the  power  which  in  an  hour  of  do- 
mestic convulsion  they  were  allowed  to  grasp. 
We  believe  that  the  good  men  of  this  republic 
can,  if  they  will,  achieve  this  great  salvation 
during  the  year  of  grace  which  is  just  about  to 
begin.  But  will  they?  We  would  that  our 
confidence  in  tjieir  will  was  as  strong  as  it  is 
in  their  capacity.  Then  could  wo  with  glad- 
some heart  hail  the  advent  of  1872  as  the 
coming  of  an  era  of  unspeakable  happiness, 
prosperity,  and  peace,  and  the  establishment 
of  that  good  will  among  men  without  which 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  is  not  to  be 
expected,  and  human  happiness  is  unattainable. 
We  hope,  however,  and  in  that  hope,  which  we 
shall  strive  to  encourage,  we  offer  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  season,  and  bid  one  and  all  a 
happy  New  Year,  devoutly  praying  the  Giver 
of  all  good  to  interpose  in  our  behalf,  and 
ordain  that  it  shall  be  so. 


"  Geometrical  Harrow." — Among  the  new 
inventions  recently  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  American  Institute, 
is  "  a  geometrical  harrow,"  so  called  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  frame  being  composed  of 
two  parts  arranged  one  behind  the  other,  and 
each  having  the  geometrical  form  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  It  has  a  scraper  attached  to 
level  down  hillocks  or  knolls,  and  this  scraper 
has  a  cross  handle  by  which  it  may  be  guided. 
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Those  who  still  have  cotton  unpicked  will  of 
course  devote  themselves  to  the  performance  of 
this  work  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  those  who 
have  cane  unground  will  make  haste  to  put  it 
through  the  mill  and  turn  it  into  sugar.     AVe 
do  not  believe,  cotton  bujers  and  spinners  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the  "top 
crop''  of  cotton   will  take  long  to  pick,  but 
whatever  there  is  of  it  the  sooner  it  is  housed, 
gianed  and    baled,   the  better.     Whether   it 
should  be  sent   to  market  and  sold   as  soon 
as  it  is  ready,  is  another  question,  upon  which 
we  have  recently  received  many  letters  from 
friends   and   subscribers    asking    advice.     AVc 
are  very  loth   to   give    advice  on    this  ^ub- 
jrKit.    As    a    general    rule,    we    are    satisfied 
that  it  is  the   safest  policy  for  a  planter  to 
m:11  his   cotton    as   soon   as    it    is    ready    for 
market.    "VVe    have    known   some   who    have 
made  money  by  holding,  but  we  have  known 
many  more  who  have  lost  by  doing  so.     In  an 
iverage  of  several  years,  the  planters  who  sell 
promptly  as  the  crop  is  made  marketable,  will 
make  more  than  those  who  hold  and  speculate 
for  higher  prices.     But  if  there  ever  was  a  year 
wlien  in  our  opinion,  holding  was  attended  by 
the  minimum  of  risk  of  loss,  it  is  the  present. 
Had  we  a  cotton  crop  of  our  own  on  hand  en- 
tirely free  from  debt,  and  could  we  get  along 
without  borrowing  money  and  paying  present 
heavy  rates  of  interest,  we  can  only  eay  that 
we  should  not  sell  one  bale  At  this  time.    We 
should  wait  and  measure  our  strength  against 
the  speculators,  because  we  are  confident  that 
in  the  end  wo  most  gain  the  victory.     But  did 
we  owe  our  factor  or  commission  merchant  for 
advances  during  the  past  year,  or  were  we  ob- 
liged to  borrow  at  1 J  or  2  per  cent,  a  month  to 
meet  present  demands,   we  should  sell  every 
pound,  pay  our  debts,  pay  cwh  for  what  we 
want,  and  ke?p  clear  of  the  corroding  expense 
of  interest. 

Now  is  the  time  to  map  out  and  mature  our 
plana  for  the  ensuing  year,  decide  what  we  are 
going  to  do,  and  how  best  to  do  it.  The  first 
thmg  to  b«  done  is,  to  "  pitch  the  crop,"  make 
op  our  minds  as  to  how  much  land  we  are  going 
to  plant,  and  how  much  of  it  we  propose  to 
devote  to  the  various  crops  we  are  going  to 
wise.  In  making  this  calculation  we  must  ob- 
viously be  controlled  by  the  number  of  laborers 
we  have  engaged  and  the  number  of  acres  each 
hand  can  cultivate  profitably,  by  the  number 
and  condiHoH  of  our  work  animals  and  the  ex- 
tent and  capacity  of  our  managing  power. 


There  can  be  no  real  success  in  planting  unless 
we  maintain  an  exact  balance  between  our  land, 
laboring  force,  stock,  and  management.  "When 
this  balance  is  once  established  it  is  easy  to 
maintain  it.  Southern  planters  are  very  apt  to 
"overcrop"  themselves.  It  was  always  bad 
policy  even  when  we  had  absolute  control  of 
our  labor,  but  it  is  ruinous  now  under  the 
present  system.  Fifteen  acres  to  the  full  hand 
are  quite  as  many  as  any  average  negro  can 
cultivate  well.  This  numl)er  can  only  bo  in- 
creased, in  our  humble  judgment,  at  a  cost  of 
hurried  and  imperfect  cultivation.  It  has  been 
often  said,  but  cannot  be  said  too  often,  that 
one  acre  well  prepared,  well  planted,  and  well 
cultivated  will  pay  better  than  four  acres  pre- 
pared, planted,  and  cultivated  in  a  hurry. 

PLOWING. 

The  plows  cannot  be  started  too  early.  On 
every  day  that  weather  and  the  state  of  the 
soil  will  permit  keep  the  plows  going,  and  see 
to  it  that  they  go  deep  "  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth."  In  stifle,  tenacious  soils  let  a  Brinly  sub- 
soiler  follow  every  turning  plow,  and  if  you 
cannot  afford  this,  then  run  as  many  subsoilers 
as  you  can  afford.  Depend  on  it,  they  are 
eflUcient  fertilizers, 

0AT8,  CLOVER,  AND  THE  GRASSES. 

We  have  always  found  this  a  good  month  to 
sow  oats — much  better  than  February  or  March. 
Our  advice  to  our  readers  is  to  sow  largely  of 
this  valuable  crop.  If  the  land  be  deeply  pre- 
pared, rich  in  itself  or  made  so  by  manuring, 
good  clean  seed  sown  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel 
and  a  half  to  the  acre,  and  nicely  plowed  in, 
an  abundant  crop  is  almost  a  certainty,  always 
barring  rust.  It  is  said  by  experts  that  if  the 
seed  used  has  been  raised  in  another  soil  and 
climate  the  produce  will  be  less  liable  to  rust 
than  that  from  seed  raised  at  home.  If  the 
land  be  nicely  prepared,  well  pulverized,  rich 
and  mellow,  sow  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  of 
good  sound  red  clover  seed  just  after  you  have 
plowed  in  the  oats.  Brush  in  the  clover  seed 
with  a  light  brush,  and  if  you  tsan  finish  off 
with  a  roller,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  no 
longer  a  disputed  question  that  clover  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  all  the  Southern  States, 
as  well  as  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia.  We  pre- 
fer to  sow  clover  seed  in  the  fall  when  we  sow 
wheat,  but  we  have  known  fine  clover  grown 
from  seed  sown  in  January  or  Fetmary,  either 
with  oats  or  on  growing  wheat. 

FENCES,  QAtES,  ETC. 

While  the  law  requires  farmers  to  keep  up 
miles  of  rail  fence  to  keep  out  the  cattle  that 
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are  allowed  to  roam  at  large, 'there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  keep  up  the  fences,  and  keep  them 
up  so  that  they  will  be  a  certain  protection.  If 
fences  or  gates  or  water-gates  need  repair,  let 
no  time  be  lost  in  fixing  them  before  the  actiye 
labors  of  spring  call  for  all  our  time  and  ener- 
gies. It  costs  a  great  deal,  it  is  true,  to  keep 
our  worm  fences  in  an  efficient  state,  and  it  is  a 
hardship  to  be  compelled  to  do  so;  but  it  costs 
more  and  is  much  harder  to  lose  a  crop  in  one 
night  by  a  descent  of  your  neighbor's  cattle  or 
hogs,  and  have  no  redress,  because  you  had 
neglected  to  mend  your  fence,  fix  your  gate,  or 
tee  to  the  water-gate  over  the  branch. 

MANURES— COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

Again  we  say,  make  all  you  can  at  home, 
haul  it  out  and  spread  it  on  your  fields,  and  lay 
the  foundations  broad  and  deep  for  a  new  pile. 
If  you  are  going  to  use  commercial  fertilizers, 
purchase  them  at  once,  so  that  you  can  haul 
them  home  while  you  can  spare  the  wagon  and 
mules,  and  the  roads  are  comparatively  good. 
A  word  as  to  fertilizers.  Buy  the  best,  and  buy 
only  from  manufacturers  of  established  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  There  are 
many  such — good  Southern  men — ^upon  whose 
word  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed,  and  who, 
of  our  own  knowledge,  manufacture  valuable 
manures.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  they 
do  not  sometimes  charge  too  high  a  price  for 
their  compounds,  but  we  can  say  that  they  fur- 
nish a  genuine  article. 

THE  FARM  AKB  HOME. 

May  we  be  pardoned  the  suggestion  ?  To  sub- 
scribe for  the  Farm  and  Home,  or  renew  your 
subscription  if  it  has  expired  or  is  about  to  ex- 
pire, is  a  work  which  we  promise  to  use  every 
exertion  to  make  abundantly  remunerative  I 
Will  you  try  it? 


Letter  from  Jolm  Plowhandles. 

THE  FENCE  QXTESTION. 

Mb.  Editor — I  am  glad  to  see  that  public 
attention  is  beginning  to  be  seriously  directed 
to  this  important  question,  and  that  the  press 
hat  opened  fire  upon  one  of  the  most  grievous, 
because  utterly  unnecessary,  taxes  that  was 
ever  imposed  upon  human  industry.  The  won- 
der to  me  is,  that  the  people  have  submitted 
with  such  patience  all  this  time  to  a  burden 
for  which  no  "valid  excuse  founded  in  reason, 
justice  or  necessity  can  be  alleged. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  I  studied  law,  and 
learned  that  law  means  a  "rule  of  action, 
authorizing  what  is  right,  and  forbidding  what 


is  wrong.''  Allow  me  to  apply  this  rule  to  this 
fence  question,  and  see  how  far  it  authorizes  or 
forbids  the  present  system  which  compels  me 
to  fence  my  crops  against  my  neighbors'  stock. 
I  live  in  a  State  which  has  enacted  what  is 
called  a  "  fence  law."  I  cultivate  every  year, 
say,  one  hundred  acres  of  wheat ;  one  hundred 
in  com ;  one  hundred  in  cotton ;  one  hundred  in 
small  grain  and  root  crops,  and  I  have  one 
hundred  in  meadow  and  pasture.  I  keep  my 
cattle  always  in  lots,  stables,  and  an  inclosed 
pasture.  I  never  allow  them  to  roam  over  the 
country.  I  do  not  need  to  make  and  keep  up 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of 
fence  to  protect  my  crops  against  my  own  cat- 
tle. My  wheat,  com,  cotton,  small  grain,  tvuv 
nips  and  grasses  do  not  need  a  single  rail  to 
prevent  them  from  straying  away,  or  doing 
any  injury  to  the  public.  My  neighbor  Jonea 
is  a  stock  raiser.  His  place  is  as  large  as  mine, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  patches,  all 
his  land  is  open.  He  turns  his  stock  loose,  and 
has  no  fences,  except  around  his  patches.  In 
order  to  save  my  crops,  which  cannot  possibly 
cross  the  boundary  of  my  land  and  do  injury 
to  Jones'  cattle  or  hogs,  I  am  compelled  by  law 
to  keep  up  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  of  fence  of 
a  prescribed  bight  and  mode  of  construction ; 
costing  me  thousands  of  dollars  to  build  and 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  keep  in  repair, 
while  Jones,  whose  cattle  and  hogs  can,  and 
will,  and  do,  stray  beyond  his  boundary  line 
and  destroy  my  crops,  is  not  required  by  the 
fence  law  to  build  or  keep  up  a  single  panel 
or  cut  a  rail.  My  crops,  which  have  no  horns, 
snouts  or  hoofr — and  which  do  all  their  eating 
under  ground,  except  the  food  they  get  from 
the  air — are  closely  confined,  as  if  they  were 
insatiate  monsters,  not  allowed  to  do  more  than 
peep  through  the  crack  in  the  fence,  while 
Jones'  jumping  steers,  horn-tossing  cows,  hun- 
gry, augur-nosed  hogs,  and  predatory  mules 
are  free  as  air,  with  "all  the  world  before 
them  where  to  choose."  I  am  obliged  to  build 
all  the  fences  for  my  inoffensive  crops.  He  is 
not  required  to  spend  one  dollar  to  restrain  hia 
mischievous  cattle.  Does  this  law  authorize 
what  is  right,  and  forbid  what  is  wrong?  Is 
it  right  that  I  should  be  required  to  stand 
guard  perpetually  over  my  five  hundred  acrea 
of  cultivated  land,  and  wrong  that  Jones 
should  be  asked  to  watch  the  movements  of  his 
few  steers  and  cows?  Jones  could  confine  his 
stock,  as  I  do,  at  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  my 
miles  of  fences;  yet,  if  he  were  only  to  own 
one  scrawny  cow,  and  reftised  to  keep  her  up, 
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I  should  be  obliged,  bj  law,  to  maintain  the 
same  fences  that  I  now  have.    Unless  I  keep 
up  a  continuous  line  of  fortifications  to  keep 
her  out,  she  has  perfect  immunity  to  come  into 
mj  place  and  eat  what  she  pleases,  even  should 
she  take  a  fancy  to  Mrs.  Plowhandles'  lettuce 
or  winter  cabbage.    I  must  pay  a  tax  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  so  that  "  no  pent-up  Utica" 
shall  confine  her,  and  -  that  she  may  claim  the 
boondlees  universe  as  hers — that  is,  to  say,  all 
land  wbicb  is  not  inclosed  with  an  eight-rail 
fence,  and  not  more  than  three  inches  between 
the  lower  rails.    Is  it  right  to  authorize  Jones' 
cow  to  have  so  wide  a  range  at  my  expense  ? 
Is  it  wrong  to  ask  Jones  to  confine  his  cow  at 
Ms  own  proper  cost  and  charges  ?    "Would  it 
be  right  to  enact  that  any  one  should  be  at  lib- 
erty to  carry  away  my  corn  from  my  crib,  or 
my  meat    from  my  smoke-house,  if  I   could 
not  prove  that  they  were  secured  by   Hobb's 
combination  locks  ?     Ought  a  pick-pocket  to  be 
adjudged  innocent,  provided  he  only  takes  the 
wallets,    and   watches,    and   handkerchiefs  of 
those  who  neglect  to  put  expensive  padlocks  on 
their  pockets  ?     If  Jones  were  to  come  upon 
my  land  and  cut  and  carry  off  a  tree,  I  could 
indict  him  for  theft,  and  sue  him  for  trespass, 
irithout  any  reference  to  fence  laws,  or  the  width 
of  the    space   between  the  bottom  rails;  but, 
if  he  turns  his  cattle  loose  to  destroy  my  crops, 
I  have  no  redress,  unless  I  can  prove  that  my 
fences   all    round    my  place  are  bull   strong, 
horse  high  and  hog  proof.    According  to  the 
present    system,    whenever    a    conflict    arises 
between  my  corn  and  Jones'  cow,  my  corn  is 
treated  as  the  trespasser  if  my  fence  lacks  a 
hairs    breadth  of  the  hight  required  by  the 
fence  law. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  unnecessary,  I  sup- 
pose, to  show  that  this  system  is  at  variance 
with  the  common  law,  as  it  is  flagrantly  at  vari- 
ance with  common  sense.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  competent  persons  that  the  first  cost  of  the 
fences  of  the  United  States  is  thirteen  hundred 
■millions  of  dollars  ($1,300,000,000),  which,  as 
they  require  renewing  once  in  every  ten  years, 
makes  the  annual  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  ($130,000,000).  Add  to  this  the  cost 
of  repairs,  which  is  fully  half  as  much  more, 
^nd  we  find  that  the  agriculturists  of  America 
pay  an  annual  tax  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  millions  of  dollars  ($195,000,000)for  no  other 
purpose  on  earth  but  that  the  Jones  family 
■ihould  not  be  required  to  restrain  and  take  care 
-of  their  stock  in  tbe  same  way  that  they  are 
obliged  to  do  in  every  other  civilised  country 


in  the  world.  Might  not  these  millions  be 
better  employed  in  adding  to  the  productive 
wealth  of  the  country  ?  Might  not  the  time 
and  laboring  force  spent  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  these  fences  be  turned  to  better 
and  more  profitable  account  7  Might  not  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  land  now 
cumbered  by  hideous  rails  be  made  to  benefit 
mankind,  instead  of  being  utterly  unproduc- 
tive? Might  not  the  timber  annually  cut  up 
and  wasted  to  build  the  defences  against  Jones' 
steers  and  hogs,  be  used  for  some  better  and 
more  reasonable  purpose  ? 

The  real  question  is,  shall  the  crops  or  the 
stock  be  allowed  to  "  run  loose?"  Shall  Jones 
be  compelled  to  restrain  his  cow,  which  needs 
restraint,  to  prevent  her  doing  injury  to  the 
property  of  other  people,  or  shall  all  landed 
property  be  regarded  as  a  common  unless  it  is 
inclosed  by  a  fence  "eight  rails  high,  with 
not  more  than  three  inches  space  between  the 
bottom  rails  ?"  Shall  agriculture  be  annually 
taxed  upward  of  a  dollar  on  every  acre  of  the 
improved  land  to  give  unlimited  range  to 
Jones'  cow  ? 

If  we  cannot  have  the  laws  changed  so  that 
crops  may  universally  run  loose,  and  cattle  be 
fenced  in,  let  us  at  all  events  have  a  compro- 
mise. Where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  stock  raisers,  let  the  present  system  con- 
tinue ;  but  where  the  majority  are  crop  raisers, 
let  the  stock  be  confined. 

Look  at  the  immense  advantages  that  would 
result  from  doing  away  with  boundary  fences, 
and,  allowing  the  millions  now  spent  in  the 
fence  tax  to  be  employed  in  productive  industry. 
What  an  encouragement  relief  from  this  burden 
would  give  to  agriculture.  How  rapidly  would 
the  character  and  quality  of  our  stock  be  im- 
proved. 

Already,  in  some  of  the  Northern  States,  the 
farmers  of  certain  neighborhoods  have  com- 
bined for  their  emancipation  from  the  burdens 
of  the  fence  law.  They  have  taken  away  their 
roadside  and  boundary  fences,  and  hold  stock 
owners  responsible  for  injury  done  by  their 
cattle.  Wherever  a  lawsuit  has  occurred,  the 
courts  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  farmer. 

It  is  time,  sir,  that  our  Southern  farmers 
should  combine  for  their  protection,  and  rid 
themselves  of  an  unjust  and  useless  tax  which, 
in  five  years,  amounts  to  more  than  the  present 
market  value  of  their  farms. 

I  like  Jones,  and  I  like  his  cow ;  and  far  be 
it  from  me  to  interfere  unjustly  with  "  the  in- 
nocent amusement  of  the  dumb  animaL"    But 
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I  think  she  might  get  along  very  well  without 
having  "all  out  of  doors"  for  her  range;  and 
that  if  Jones,  to  whom  she  belongs  and  to 
whom  alone  she  is  valuable,  can  restrain  her  at  a 
cost  of  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a  year,  it  should 
be  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  not  avoid  all  trouble 
and  expense,  while  I  am  taxed  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  to  keep  my  wheat  and  corn  away 
from  his  cow. 

By  all  mean?,  fence  in  the  cow?  and  let  the 
crops  loose.  Respectfully, 

John  Plowuandles. 


Plantation   Accounts. 

EXPENSES. 

The  intelligent  planter  scans  closely  his  list 
of  expenses,  if,  mayhap,  any  item  may  be 
reduced,  and  how.  Take  for  example,  orer- 
srer^s  wogrs.  These  involve  a  heavy  outlay. 
Can  they  be  evaded,  or  reduced  ? 

Study  it  thus:  Can  I  diminish  this  expense — 

Firnt — By  becoming  my  own  Superintendent. 

Second — By  employing  a  man  or  boy  un- 
skilled, but  honest,  to  keep  the  keys. 

Third — By  getting  aid  in  my  own  family,  to 
avoid  over  confinement. 

Fourth — By  renting  the  land,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  tenants  capable  of  self-manngement. 

The  squad,  or  gang  system,  so  long  prevalent, 
is  rapidly  disintegrating,  and  this  particular 
item  will,  with  that  system,  gradually  disappear 
(for  l>etter  or  for  worse)  from  most  plantation 
accounts  in  which  it  once  proved  a  leading 
item. 

"What  does  it  cost  me,  including  wages,  food 
and  extras?  Does  it  pay  ?  Do  I  make  enough 
extra  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost?  Is  the  com- 
pensation in  mere  personal  ease  or  in  actual 
profit.     Can  I  not  do  better  by  my  own  efforts  ? 

If  remote  from  your  land,  get  and  pay  for 
good  skill  and  services.  They  are  indispensa- 
ble. 

HANDS. 

In  hiring,  remember  they  are  to  be  fed;  save 
by  hiring  good  ones,  as  poor  hands  are  scarcely 
worth  food.  Use  more  horse  power  in  propor- 
tion. Say,  two-horse  plows ;  or  (this,  if  you 
pay  money  wages — otherwise,  if  part  of  the 
crop,)  use  labor-saving  implements.  Restrict 
area  to  best  land.  Use  more  personal  labor  (if 
hands  to  be  directed  are  few)  and  labor  of  your 
own  family.  Get  extra  labor  when  "one 
stitch  saves  nine."  Get  extra  labor  in  advance 
of  pinching  times  (as  of  harvest,  etc.),  so  as  to 
use  your  own  cheaper  labor  then.    Push  work 


in  good  weather.  Push  cotton  picking,  gin- 
ning, etc.,  when  the  days  are  long.  Stimulate 
by  rewards  and  races  for  prizes.  Unless  the 
crop  pays  well,  hire  fewer  hands  another  year. 

Remember  wages  go  on,  whether  work  docs 
or  not;  so  keep  moving.  Hiring  extra  labor 
at  ordinary  rates  does  not  demoralize  your 
own  hands  ;  therefore  keep  things  ahead  of  the 
season,  if  you  can. 

Study  these  suggestions  after  the  manner n<tl 
of  a  literary  paper,  but  of  a  renpc. 

Arrange  crop  so  as  to  do  as  much  work  with 
the  plow  as  possible. 

MULKS. 

The  or'ujhud  outlay  for  mules  on  most  farm- 
is  heavy.  We  might  well  raise  our  own  hors(^ 
and  mules,  thus  saving  a  largo  prime  c<»st,  and 
limiting   the   cotttm   crop  to  just  proportionji. 

If  the  cost  of  keeping  is  heavy,  keep  them 
always  emphjyed.  But  arrange  to  feed  on 
something  cheaper  than  corn;  say,  on  oats,  ha  v. 
pea-vine  hay,  clover,  barley.  Then,  you  can 
keep  mares  to  raise  from,  and  use  them  to  pre- 
pare land  to  advantage  and  at  j)ushing  seasons. 
One  can  cultivate  more  land  than  he  can  pre- 
pare. 

Take  care  of  stock,  as  to  stables,  gear,  regu- 
lar food  and  good  treatment. 

The  prime  cost,  wear  and  tear,  and  feeding 
of  nuiles  are  among  the  largest  expenses  of  a 
farm — and  worthy  of  nmch  study. 

SUPPLIES. 

Make  at  home. 

Kememlx»r  bought  supplies  cost  Unce  the 
price  of  hauling  and  marketing,  extra. 

Often,  if  not  so  engaged,  you  would  be  mak- 
ing nothing.  Baise  cheap  crops,  especially 
abundant  long  forage;  such  as  oat«,  grass,  hay^ 
pea-vine  hay,  clover,  barley,  rye,  and  the  like. 
Home  comforts  and  abundance  are  the  cheapo^t 
of  all.  Have  a  variety  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
melons,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  you  will  live  both 
cheaply  and  well. 

Get  the  best  seed,  and  keep  it  improving  by 
selection.  Repay  your  outlay  by  selling.  You 
can  always  sell  at  extra  price,  if  you  will  take 
pains,  to  those  who  will  not  take  pains.  The 
field  we  enter  on  here  is  too  wide  for  details. 
It  would  require  a  whole  paper. 

TOOLS. 

Keep  an  ample  supply  of  the  best.  Their 
cost  is  less  in  proportion  to  their  importance 
than  anything  else.  Let  no  one  wait  for  a  tool. 
Get  such  as  keep  best  up  to  standard  and  are 
easily  repaired. 
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Observe  the  relative  expense  on  your  land  of 
one-horse  plows  and  two-horse  plows,  and  act 
on  it. 

I  think  that  more  work  is  done  for  the  cost 
by  two-horse  wagons  than  by  four-horso. 

WEAR    AN'D    TEAR. 

Keep  things  well  up.  The  letvst  expense 
and  tht»  greatest  efficiency  are  both  promoted 
thii5.  Land  can  be  saved  from  washing,  mules 
from  wearing  out,  t«h)ls  kept  in  condition,  har- 
ness in  repair — all  to  best  advantage  by  early 
ittoiition. 

FERTILIZER.*^. 

Mnke  all  the  domestic  manure  you  can. 
Avtiid  wji4e  before  putting  in ;  save  hauling, 
and  h.'iul  to  advrtntago.  Apply  at  proper  time 
and  depth.  I  br-i^iu  to  think  more  favor- 
ably of  broiid-ca^tiiig,  and  putting  in  deeply, 
in  our  drought-afflicted  section.  On  corn,  put 
ind  M'p,  or  at  second  plowing.  Use  green  crops 
e»p"cially  p'^•\'^,  as  nuich  as  you  can  for  green 
manuring.  Then  hiuj  fertilizers,  f^o  as  to  culti- 
vate no  poor,  un remunerative  land. 

Buy  for  ca-;h,  if  po--;ible — to  get  cheaper  and 
tochof>^e  your  own  time  of  selling  crop. 

TAXES    AND    INTEREST. 

If  you  have  uiipnuluctive  capital  in  land, 
sell  some.  K«M^p  capital  all  moving,  viz. : 
Land  in  cultivation,  except  necd.'d  re>t ;  mules 
at  work,  etc.;   as  interest  and  taxes  move. 

Such  are  some  of  the  numerous  hints  and 
?n^^r<tion-j  one  will  derive  from  studying  th(» 
e\j)f>n?e  side  of  his  account.  The  book,  with 
\U  balance  sheet,  serves  much  the  same  pur- 
fteiip  as  a  chess-board — showing  all  the  pieces 
anl  their  relation^  at  a  glance.  At  the  close  of 
ea.'h  y<»ar  elo^^c  the  account  carefully  and  accu- 
rat(dy,  and  study  it  well  and  often.  Con  it, 
and  ruminate  over  it;  digest  it. 

What  change  in  other  things  will  this  par- 
ticular change*  render  neci»s^ary?  You  should, 
a.>  a  farmer,  follow  the  advice  given  by  Na- 
p*de*m  to  an  officer:  "Be  always  thinking 
what  you  will  do,  if  this  or  that  thing  happens." 
Observe  all  the  leaks;  observe  the  real  sources 
of  profit,  and  become  a  better  farmer  year  by 
year.  I^t  the  conjectures  of  last  year  be  the 
certainties  of  this.  The  deeper  you  go  into 
this  study,  the  better  it  will  pay,  and  the  more 
it  will  interest  you.  Its  apparent  and  real  com- 
plexity will  clear  up  by  h)ng  familiarity.  You 
will  improve  both  in  comprehension  and  in  de- 
tail. You  will  Iparn  to  study  and  get  tolerable 
solutions  of  such  questions  as  these :  "  What 
should  be  the  ratio  of  hands  to  horse  power  ? 
What  of  hands  and  horses  to  acres?    What  is 


the  dew  point  (so  to  speak)  of  different  crops  at 
which  they  begin  to  depoMt  profif  ?  The  fewest 
furrows  needed  in  preparation  and  in  cultiva^ 
tion?  '  Saving  hands  and  horses?"  All  labor- 
saving  ought  to  count;  see  to  it.  Ask  yourself 
questions  constantly,  thus:  "Are  four  mules 
two  drivers,  one  ginner  and  one  tender  neces- 
sary in  ginning?  Can  I  -^ave  a  driver;  save  a 
tender  (or  basket  bander),  and  set  them  to  pick- 
ing?" In  hauling  manure,  think  it  over,  and 
see  if  you  are  losing  no  labor. 

Let  clubs  and  s(HMeties  occasionally  scan 
closely  the  schenies  of  the  most  successful  mem- 
l>ers. 

Wo  now  take  leave  of  this  important  and 
dull  subject.  There  may  be  nothing  very 
interesting  in  calculus,  but  it  is  very  important, 
nevertheless  to  cahnilate ;  and  f/ie  rciulfs  are 
uUryesfinfj  and  agreeable,  as  well  as  important. 
As  the  charity  boy,  qu(»ted  by  Dickens,  re- 
marked, after  studying  the  alj)hal>et,  that: 
"  Whether  it  was  worth  while  to  go  through  so 
nuich  to  learn  so  little,  was  a  matter  of  taste," 
we  beg  to  say  that  this  thing  of  accounts  is  a 
matter  of  business,  not  of  taste ;  and  the  ques- 
tion may  well  be  reversed,  whether  it  does  not 
pay  "to  go  through  so  liUle  to  get  so  ?nuch^^  in 
a  business  way?  "lie  that  drinks  deepest  will 
like  the  taste  Iw^st,  and  find  his  profit  and  his 
])leasure  alike  in  the  study." 

Sam'l  Barnett. 

Washington,  Georgia. 


For  the  Sout?iern  Farm  and  Home. 

Tlie  Agricultural  College  of  Micliignn. 

Mr.  Editor  —  I  have  observed  with  great 
pleasure  the  efforts  you  are  making  for  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  science  by  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  C(dleg<'S.  By  a 
judicious,  provident,  and  honest  application  of 
the  land  appropriation  which  Congress  by  the 
act  of  1802  hns  made  to  the  several  States,  each 
of  the  Southern  States  is  enabled  to  establish 
within  its  borders  a  first-class  institution  with- 
out the  necessity  of  imposing  any  additional 
burden  on  the  people,  except  a  small  appro- 
priation for  the  first  year. 

During  last  summer,  in  the  course  of  a 
Northwestern  tour,  I  made  a  visit  to  Lansing, 
Michigan,  where  the  justly  celebrated  Agricul- 
tural College  of  that  State  is  situated.  Of 
course  I  went  to  see  the  College,  and,  owing  to 
the  courteous  attention  of  all  the  officials  con- 
nected with  it,  was  enabled  to  see  everything 
that  was  worth  seeing,  and  came  aw^ay  highly 
gratified  with  what  I  saw. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  and  to  your 
readers — ^should  you  deem  my  communication 
worthy  of  publication  in  the  Farm  and  Home — 
to  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  observation.*  Very 
few  of  our  countrymen  who  approve  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  colleges  know  anything 
of  their  practical  operation.  They  need  this 
kind  of  inforiimtion,  and  hence  this  article. 

The  buildin:;.^  occupy  a  gentle  elevation, 
which  is  dotted  over  with  original  forest  trees, 
and  are  surroundi'd  by  skillfully  and  tastefully 
laid-out  grounds  The  combination  of  the  use- 
ful and  tho  beautiful  is  everywhere  presont,  and 
the  general  effect  is  very  charming.  The  ac- 
commodation is  ample  and  of  the  best  kind, 
both  in  construction  and  arrangement;  and 
additions  are  being  made  constantly  as  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  institution  require. 
There  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  students  in 
attendance,  of  whom  a  few  were  of  the  softer 
»ex.  I  was  told  that  the  number  of  female 
students  was  much  smaller  than  it  has  been, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  in  a  short  time 
the  males  will  have  undisputed  posse-^sion.  All 
the  students  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  a  hand- 
gome  brick  building  with  the  inevitable  man- 
sard roof  and  tower  of  the  present  fashionable 
style  of  architecture.  Their  ft)od  is  abundant, 
wholesome,  neatly  served,  and  substantial,  and 
as  most  of  the  articles  consumed  are  grown 
upon  thq  farm,  the  expense  of  board  is  exc^'ed- 
ingly  low — about  one-third  of  what  the  students 
at  our  Southern  colleges  are  compelli'd  to  pay. 
A  capacious  and  graceful  building  was  going 
up  while  I  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  a 
chemical  laboratory.  The  brick  used  is  of  a 
pale,  cream  color,  something  like  the  Bath 
brick  used  for  cleaning  knives,  and  the  general 
effect  is  much  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the 
dingy  red  brick  which  we  use.  There  was  also 
a  large  piggery  in  process  of  construction,  the 
sole  work  of  the  students,  the  design  of  which 
is  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  uses  of  hog 
raising  on  the  newest  and  most  approved  plan. 

The  farm  consists  of  700  acres,  about  one-half 
of  which,  or  350  acres,  is  in  cultivation.  On  it, 
arranged  with  the  utmost  skill  and  taste,  are 
botanical,  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens,  to- 
gether with  green-houses,  apparatus,  museum, 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  descriptions,  and 
every  kind  and  variety  of  agricultural  imple- 
ment and  machinery,  and  most  of  the  improved 
breeds  of  stock  selected  from  the  herds  of  the 
most  renowned  breeders  are  found  here. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  institution  are  scien- 


tific instruction,  its  application  to  the  needs  of  most  valuable  compilations  of  agricultural  in- 


everyday  life,  experiments  in  agriculture,  mili- 
tary drill  (required  by  the  act  of  Congress), 
and  a  general  education  on  ^  liberal  scale. 
Agriculture  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  nothing  is  omitted  which  is  required 
for  the  perfect  education  of  a  young  man  in  all 
that  is  useful.  There  is  no  Greek  or  Latin,  but 
there  are  History,  and  French,  and  Land  Sur- 
veying, and  a  number  of  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  not  so  elegant,  perhaps,  as  the 
"classics,"  but  of  infinitely  more  use  to  the 
Southern  planter.  The  term  begins  in  Feb- 
ruary and  ends  in  November.  Every  student 
is  required  to  work  in  the  field  three  hours 
every  day  except  Saturday,  during  which  time 
competent  instructors  show  the  boys  how  to 
apply  the  facts  which  they  have  learned  in  the 
class  room,  and  how  to  reduce  to  practice  the 
theories  which  they  have  studied  in  the  books. 
The  results  of  this  labor  are  fine  crops,  beauti- 
fully-arranged grounds,  and  a  series  of  experi- 
ments of  the  most  valuable  character. 

The  system  of  government  pursued  by  the 
faculty  seems  to  work  excellently.  The  boys 
appeared  cheerful,  intelligent,  interested  in 
their  work,  and  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
various  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  which 
are  placed  within  their  reach.  They  have  free 
access  to  all  the  buildings,  museums,  machinery, 
and  I  was  told  thit  the  instances  are  very  rare 
when  any  mischief  or  injury  to  any  of  the  ap- 
pliances of  the  establishment  is  done  by  the 
boys.  I  never  saw  anywhere  a  more  orderly, 
well  behaved  or  happier  looking  number  of 
youths.  I  talked  with  many  of  them,  and  was 
surprised  with  the  amount  of  information  which 
they  possessed  both  as  to  the  practices  and 
science  of  agriculture,  and  I  was  peculiarly 
struck  by  the  interest  they  took  in  the  experi- 
ments, and  their  enlightened  appreciation  of 
their  value.  "With  the  exception  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, they  learn  everything  that  is  taught  in 
our  colleges,  and  a  great  deal  which  is  not  taught 
there.  Their  health  is  excellent,  their  muscular 
power  is  developed  and  their  can-iage  improved 
by  labor  and  exercise  and  military  drill,  and 
their  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  farm  manage- 
ment are  stimulated  by  the  trust  directly  reposed 
in  them  by  their  instructors,  and  their  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  good  condition  of  every- 
thing on  the  farm. 

The  College  is  directly  governed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,,  equivalent  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  your  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety.  The  reports  of  this  board  are  among  the 
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formatioD  in  oar  country,  and  mainly  consist 
of  the  operations  and  experiments  of  the  College. 

I  went  to  Lansing  rather  prejudiced  against 
all  such  institutions.  I  came  away  satisfied  that 
the  Michigan  College  is  an  admirable  school  of 
agriculture,  and  that  with  certain  modifications 
to  suit  the  character  and  ideas  of  our  people,  it 
might  be  made  the  model  for  the  foundation  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  South.  It  is 
impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to  overestimate  the 
value  of  such  a  college  to  our  young  men,  or 
the  beneficent  influences  it  will  have  upon  the 
future  prosperity  of  our  country.         G.  H.  A. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  4, 1871. 


fbr  tht  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Irinh  Potatoes  ia  Middle  Georgia. 

Mr.  Editor — Mr.  Henry  Temple's  great  arid 
fcimple  mode  of  culture  should  be  generally 
known.  He  plants  on  the  red  lands  of  Mil- 
ledgevillc,  Georgia. 

First — Tioo  crops  a  year;  the  fall  crop  much 
the  best,  and  keeps  fresh  and  sound  all  winteif 
like  Northern  potatoej». 

Second — No  roiation ;  he  plants  the  same 
ground  for  ten  years. 

Third — The  crop  averages  a  pound  to  every 
square  foot  —  sometimes  double  that.  The 
spring  and  fall  crop  together  not  less  than  one 
th()Ui?and  bushels  per  acre. 

Fourth — His  mode  the  simplest  of  all  pub- 
lished, viz. :  (a)  Manures  broadcast^  say  a  half 
inch  coating,  or  more.  (6)  Then  plows  and 
cross-plows  deep  with  a  common  "rooter." 
This  keeps  the  manure  on  top  of  the  gr(m7id — a 
main  point,  {c)  Plants  very  close;  about  one 
s^^d  to  etery  square  foot — i.  e.,  drops  seed  about 
tf-n  inches  apart  in  a  "rooter"  furrow,  and 
covers  with  the  next  furrow ;  and  so  on,  drop- 
ping seed  in  every  furrow^  and  covering  about 
as  deep  as  com.  (d)  Lastly^  covers  the  ground 
with  pine-straw,  about  three  inches  deep,  or 
more.  In  the  spring  don't  spread  straw  until 
the  seed  is  well  sprouted  and  coming  up ;  for 
the  earth  is  cold  and  wet  then,  and  the  seed 
needs  warm  sunshine.  But  in  July^  when  you 
plant  the  fall  crop,  cover  with  straw  imme- 
diately, 80  as  to  keep  the  ground  cool  and 
shaded. 

Fifth — July  planting^  for  the  fall  crop,  needs 
special  care  of  the  seed,  or  it  will  fail  to  sprout 
and  come  up — but  a  little  care  insures  it.  All 
needed  is,  just  dig  potatoes  enough  three  or 
four  weeks  before  hand  of  the  spring  crop — say 
early  in  June — and  lay  them  away  in  a  dark 


room^  so  that  the  eyes  or  buds  may  ripen.  Then 
plant  and  cover  with  the  "rooter"  plow  and 
pine-straw  in  July,  and  your  fall  crop  is  sure — 
making  very  small  weed,  but  very  large  pota- 
toes. 

Sixth — Mr.  Temple's  culture  is  a  great  suc- 
cess;   a  simple  truth  in  Georgia  agriculture. 
William  McKinley, 
President  Panners'  Club  of  Baldwin  county,  Ga. 

November  24,  1871. 


For  the  Soutftem  Farm  and  Borne. 

Needed  Laws* 

Mr.  Editor — Production  is  wealth.  The 
growth  which  bears  prosperity  to  any  country 
has  its  primal  root  in  earth,  and  the  more 
directly  the  fruit  can  trace  its  origin  to  the 
common  source,  so  much  more  immediate  is 
the  necessity  to  preserve  that  source  in  a  con- 
dition for  production.  The  parasite  may  bloom 
and  fruit  long  after  the  tree  which  bore  it  falls; 
yet  the  tree  fnay  thrive  without  the  parasite, 
and  will  involve  it  in  its  fall.  Our  prosperity 
and  our  life  are  agricultural  production  and  its 
direct  exchange,  and  a  most  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion of  our  wealth  or  comfort  is  a  result  of 
manufacture,  conversion  or  enhancement  of  raw 
material;  and,  therefore,  the  preservation  of 
our  agricultural  foundations  is  a  necessity, 
which  the  actual  non-producers — but  no  less 
actual  beneficiaries  and  dependents — who  hold 
the  balance  of  power,  should,  before  too  late, 
aid  us  to  effect. 

Agriculture  and  land-ownership  was  once 
profitable  and  honorable,  and  an  unbounded 
source  of  prosperity,  plenty  and  happiness  to 
us  all.  It  has  become  unprofitable,  hence  it 
will  become  too  onerous  to  be  endured — disre- 
putable, and  abandoned  by  all  who  can  leave  it. 

The  mind  is  of  itself  in  a  natural  state  of 
unrest  and  of  progress,  while  muscular  force  is 
exerted  only  in  obedience  to  the  mind  or  to  the 
calls  of  physical  want.  The  earth,  either  spon- 
taneously or  responsively  to  culture,  supplies 
all  the  necessities  of  physical  nature ;  and  just 
in  proportion  to  this  very  spontaniety  of  pro- 
duction do  voluntary  culturists  become  idle, 
improvident  and  effete ;  and  just  so  surely  as 
land  or  its  owner  tends  to  preservation,  im- 
provement, and  the  maximum  of  production 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor,  just  so 
surely  does  muscle,  labor  and  non-ownership 
tend  to  the  least  application  of  labor  possible 
for  the  satisfaction  of  barest  wants,  and  utterly 
regardless  of  all  waste  or  consumption  of  land.' 
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The  present  course  of  our  agriculture  tend.^ 
to  inevitable  annihilation.  The  fact  that  it  has 
endured  so  much  and  endured  so  long,  is  evi- 
dence rather  of  pristine  vigor  and  recuperative 
tenacity,  than  of  an  eternity  of  continuance; 
and  its  decadence  will  drag  first  the  land- 
owning farmer,  who  will  find  his  occupation 
gone ;  next  the  merchant,  who  lived  by  handling 
the  produce  and  the  commodities  for  which 
exchanged ;  then  the  mechanic  and  manufac- 
turer who  supplied  facilitic^s  for  production,  or 
eflTected  its  conversion  or  enhancement;  then 
the  many  pura>;itic  attendants  of  a  complicated 
prosperity;  and  lastly,  but  no  less  surely,  the 
physical  laborer,  whose  gradually-decreasing 
production  will  ultimately  not  suffice  in  this 
climate  to  supply  the  bare  nece.-^sltles  of  exist- 
ence. Tliut  tlio  happiness  of  aliiio.^t  a  whole 
people,  lying  between  th<^  rights  of  a  numerical 
minority  and  the  consuming  injustice  of  a 
votive  majority,  should  be  unresistingly  aban- 
doned is  not  honorable  liberty,  but  unworthy 
submission  to  that  exaggerated  freedom  and 
perver-o  license  which  permits  one  to  do  not 
only  what  he  chooses,  but  also  to  make  )ji>u  do 
as  he  choose?. 

Of  the  two  elements  of  production,  land  or 
material  and  labor  or  manipulation,  labor  asks 
yield  without  adequate  manipulation  ;  while 
land  asks  only  to  be  left  in  no  worse  eondition 
to  supply  the  wants  of  subsetpient  askers.  And 
the  landholder,  having  carried  to  the  general 
fund  of  material  and  muscle  his  aeknowledg(*d 
right  of  pre-possession  and  his  modicum  of 
brains,  asks  only,  as  a  steward,  to  be  given  such 
fair  support  as  will  enable  him  to  make  and 
execute  honest  contracts;  and  to  satisfy,  as 
devolves  on  him  alone  to  do,  the  fair  demands 
of  the  three  co-operators — land,  labor  and 
brains.  No  contract  can  b(;  a  fair  one  which  is 
enforciblo  against  one  party  and  not  against 
the  other,  and  the  landholder — the  only  respon- 
sible element  of  the  whole  nation — demands 
passage  and  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  con- 
template no  more  than  justice  to  him,  and 
which,  to  the  partial  extent  to  which  laws  can 
indemnify,  may  compensate  to  him,  and  to  the 
general  body  which  he  serves,  for  the  defaults 
of  contracts  by  others  to  whom  his  compliance 
is  surely  guaranteed  by  his  land  and  his  fixed- 
ness to  it. 

The  actual  necessities  of  agriculture,  in  full 
view  of  indisputable  right  and  justice,  demand : 

That  all  contracts  between  landlord  and 
laborer,  or  tenant,  to  be  legally  enforcible, 
shall   be    reduced    to    lucid    writing,   clearly 


understood,  properly  acknowledged  before  a 
magistrate  or  other  responsible  party,  and  a 
copy  furnished  to  the  tenant  or  laborer. 

That  any  person  who  shall,  in  any  way,  influ- 
ence from  his  contract  such  tenant  or  laborer^ 
shall  be  liable  for  full  and  cost-free  indemnity 
to  landholder  for  damage  sustained  thereby  by 
him,  and  to  a  further  punishment  by  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

That  any  person  who  shall  employ,  or  keep, 
or  harbor,  any  laborer  or  tenant  who  shall  have 
abandoned  his  contract,  shall  be  liable  to  tho 
so  contracting  landholder  for  full  and  cost-free 
indemnity  for  damage  or  loss  sustained  by  him 
by  rensf»n  of  such  abandonment. 

AN    KFFKCTIVE    VAGRANT    LAW. 

That  any  merchant,  or  other  persons,  who 
>liall,  by  loans,  or  advances,  or  by  olhc^r  means, 
influence  or  affect  the  non-compliance  of  any 
laborer  or  temint  with  his  contract  with  any 
landholder,  shall  be  liable  to  him  for  indemnity 
thereof. 

That  any  merchant,  or  other  persons,  who 
•hall,  in  any  way,  receive  or  hold  for  tho  bene- 
fit of  any  tenant,  or  laborer,  any  agricultural 
product  before  the  holder  of  the  lanil  on  which 
the  same  \vas  produced  shall  have  been  sati-^fied 
in  his  contract  with  such  laborer,  or  tenant, 
shall  be  liable  to  such  landholder  for  the  then 
full  satisfaction  of  such  contract,  and  shall  also- 
b(»  held  as  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

That  any  merchant,  or  other  jxT^on,  who 
shall,  between  the  hours  of  simset  and  sunrise, 
rec(Mvc  on  sale,  or  deposit,  or  otherwise,  any 
agricultural  product,  etc.,  shall  be  held  a* 
guilty  of  a  mi-d(imeanor. 

That  any  person  owning  or  keeping  a  dog, 
or  dogs,  shall  be  adequately  taxed  tlier.'on; 
and  if  an  irresponsible  party,  shall,  on  >ui:ablo 
oath  and  application  by  a  proper  nu»nber  of 
intere>te<l  persons,  be  required  to  give  bond, 
with  satisfactory  security,  to  indemnify  for 
any  damage  which  may  be  aflT-^cted  by  the 
same;  or,  in  default  thereof,  such  dog,  or  dogs,, 
shall,  by  proper  authority,  be  killed. 

That  no  person  shall  "range"  cattle,  or 
other  animals,  on  lands  except  in  proportion  as 
he  or  she  shall  hold  proper  possession  of  tho 
samp. 

That  any  person  who  shall  hunt,  fish,  trap, 
net,  or  seine,  with  dog,  gun,  or  otherwise,  on 
tho  lands  of  any  other  person,  without  pre- 
viously-obtained consent  so  to  do,  shall  be  held 
as  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

That  any  person  who  shall,  without  previous 
consent,  open  or  lay  down  the  fences,  or  forc^ 
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the  gates  of,  or  make  a  thoroughfare  through 
the  premises  of,  or  injure  or  destroy  the  timber 
on  the  lands  of  ^ny  other  person,  shall  be 
therein  hold  as  guilty  of  a  trespass  or  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  liable  for  full  and  cost-free  in- 
demnity for  all  loss  or  damage  affected  thereby, 
or  ^e^ulting  therefrom.  X.  X. 

December  2,  1871. 


Itlue-Grass  iu  the  Soath. 

BY  DK.  n.  W.  PETKR8. 

Will  blue-grass  grow  and  stand  during  our 
hot,  dry  summers  without  being  shaded?  is  a 
que>'tion  we  have  propounded  to  us  almost  daily. 
AVe  answer  most  unhesitatingly,  It  can,  and  we 
have  the  bf^-^t  autliority  and  reasoning  to  boar 
us  nut  in  this  opinion.  We  know  our  climate 
and  .^>il  is  not  as  well  adiipted  to  the  growth  of 
this  beautiful  gra=s  as  some  portions  of  Ken- 
tucky, but  if  we  will  tiike  the  pains  and  incur 
the  expense  to  properly  prepare  our  ground, 
sow  plenty  of  seed  at  the  right  season  of  the 
Tear,  and  give  liberal  dressings  of  some  good 
fertilizer,  we  know  it  will  suceeed,  because  we 
have  seen  it,  and  we  hold  what  has  been  done 
by  one  can  be  done  by  others.  In  passing  the 
reidenee  of  Mr.  H.Wade,  our  worthy  book- 
>tHer,  a  few  days  since,  we  saw  in  hi*  lawn  as 
l>eautiful  and  perfect  a  stand  of  blue-grass  as 
eim  be  found  in  any  country.  11  is  j-ard  is  well 
filled  with  evergreens  and  shrubbery,  but  not  of 
sufficient  size  to  afford  much  shade  to  the  grass. 
On  inquiry  we  found  his  ground  had  been  spaded 
to  a  considerable  depth,  and  liberally  manured 
vith  well-rotted  stable  manure  and  top-dressed 
once  a  year.  "We  think  the  Ixist  time  to  apply 
the  dressing  is  in  the  autumn.  That  stimulates 
the  grass  to  make  a  vigorous  growth  before 
cold  weather,  which  gives  a  rich  green  surface 
throughout  winter.  The  principal  difficulty,  as 
ve  believe,  in  successfully  growing  blue-grass 
in  our  country,  is  the  hard,  compact  subsoil  to 
he  found  in  all  our  uplands.  The  practice  is  to 
scratch  the  ground  a  few  inches  deep  with  a 
cast  plow,  sow  the  seed,  which  germinate  and 
gfow  beautifully  as  long  as  there  is  good  season 
in  the  ground,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  roots 
to  penetrate  the  ground  beyond  the  few  inches 
It  has  been  stirred,  and  when  we  have  a  long, 
^7,  hot  spell  of  weather,  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  country,  the  ground  be- 
come* dust  as  far  down  as  the  roots  of  the  grass 
have  penetrated,  and  it  dies  or  burns  out  for 
vant  of  moisture.  We  know  the  roots  will 
attend  as  far  down  as  t'le  ground  is  prepared 


for  them,  and  when  allowed  will  find  sufficient 
moisture  to  take  the  grass  through  the  droughty, 
and  when  our  fall  rains  come  it  puts  forth  with 
such  vigor  and  verdure  as  to  gladden  our  hearts. 
In  place  of  our  winters  looking  gloomy  and 
dreary,  they  are  converted  into  beautiful,  cheer- 
ful surroundings  by  blue-grass,  particularly  so 
when  our  lawns  are  filled  with  beautiful  ever- 
green trees,  shrubs,  etc. 

Three  years  ago  we  trenched  our  lawn  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet,  and  worked  in  a  bountiful 
supply  of  stable  manure,  on  a  portion  of  which 
we  had  blue-grass  without  any  shade  whatever. 
It  grew  rapidly,  and  seemed  to  be  little  affected 
by  the  hot,  dry  summer,  and  on  digging  down 
we  found  the  roots  had  gone  down  as  far  as  the 
ground  was  stirred. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  much  interest  mani- 
fested on  this  subject,  and  hope  in  a  ft?w  years  to 
sec  as  beautiful  blue-gra-s  lawns  throughout 
the  South  as  can  be  found  in  Kentucky.  It  is 
true,  it  takes  more  work  here;  but  what  signi- 
fies that  when  so  desirable  an  objeet  can  be 
attained  by  work?  Any  one  who  has  seen  a 
well  established  blue-grass  lawn  must  admit 
that  it  has  no  equal,  much  less  a  superior. 

In  Elm  wood  Nursery,  where  the  ground  has 
been  made  rich  and  had  thorough  cultivation 
for  many  yeai's,  we  find  a  good  set  of  this  gra<is 
in  many  places  which  passes  through  the  sum- 
mers perfectly  green  and  healthy. 

Mr.  James  Stewart,  the  proprietor  of  the 
pioneer  nursery  of  the  South,  informs  us  that 
he  finds  some  difficulty  in  exterminating  it  in 
places  desired  for  cultivation. 

We  hope  your  readers  in  various  localities 
in  the  South  will  give  their  experience  on  this 
subject,  which  is  certainly  one  of  great  value  to 
us. 

December,  1871. 


Liming  Land. 

A  correspondent,  asks :  "  Which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  lime  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ?'' 

Prof.  Whiiney.  —  That  depends  upon  the- 
character  of  the  soil.  On  heavy,  wet  land, 
lately  drained,  stone  linje,  evenly  distributed^, 
will  be  best.  On  low-lying,  sandy  alluvials 
I  would  recommend  air-slaked  and  pulverized. 
On  dry  uplands,  chalk  or  calcareous  marls,  if 
ho  has  them.  As  a  rule,  the  weaker  and  less 
caustic  limes  should  bo  applied  to  land  having 
the  least  humus  or  organic  matter,  and  the 
caustic  and  freshly  slaked  to  that  containing' 
the  most.  The  kind  of  the  other  manures  used 
must  also  be  taken  iiito  consideration.  I  would 
not  apply  strong  barnyard  manure  simul- 
taneously with  caustic  lime. 
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For  the  Seufhem  Farm  and  Horns. 

The  Adrantages  of  Under-Brainiiig. 

Many  people  imagine  that  the  only  good 
resulting  from  under-draining  is  the  removal 
/of  surplus  water,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  only 
needed  on  low,  wet  lands.  It  is  true,  that 
draining  will  do  this,  but  it  will  do  a  great  deal 
jiiore  of  equal  value  and  importance.  It  will 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  deepen  and 
make  it  porous — so  that  air  and  light  can  pene- 
.trnte  it  and  its  fertility  be  increased — obviate 
the  evil  consequences  of  protracted  dry  weather, 
and  increase  the  salubrity  of  our  homes.  Now, 
I  propose  to  show  why  this  is  so.  Under- 
draining  now,  in  our  country,  is  regarded  as  an 
-unattainable  good,  even  by  those  who  admit  its 
benefits,  while  a  ver^'  large  number  of  people, 
I  regret  to  believe,  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  only 
.applicable  to  "  patch  farming,"  which  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  "  planting." 

First — Under-draining  will  remove  surplus 
water  from  the  surface  of  ground.  Nobody, 
I  suppose,  will  dispute  this;  therefore  I  will 
pass  on. 

Second — It  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
soil,  and  advance  planting  time  fully  three 
weeks,  or  a  month,  as  compared  with  undraincd 
land.  Surplus  water  must  either  be  carried  oif 
in  drains,  or  discharged  by  evaporation.  It 
Jias  been  proved  by  experiment  that  to  evapo- 
rate one  pound  of  water  from  one  hundred 
pounds  of  soil  will  lower  the  temperature  fully 
ten  degrees;  hence  a  drain  which  carries  off 
ihe  water  rapidly,  raises  the  temperature  as 
much  as  evaporation  would  have  lowered  it. 
Scientific  agriculturists,  in  England,  have 
demonstrated,  by  actual  experiment,  that,  with 
like  conditions  and  like  quality  of  soils,  the 
drained  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  warmer 
than  the  undrained.  The  effect  of  this  increased 
warmth  on  the  germination  of  the  seed,  and 
early  growth  of  the  plants  in  spring,  will  make 
a  great  difference,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  in 
the  maturity  of  the  crop. 

In  Scotland,  where  under-drainage  is  gen- 
erally practiced  by  all  intelligent  farmers — 
and  where  single  farmers,  like  the  famous 
.Smith  of  Deanston,  have  laid  hundreds  of  miles 
of  drain — it  is  ascertained  that  the  introduction 
of  the  drainage  system  has  advanced  the  harvest 
time  fully  two  weeks,  and  thus  increased  the 
production  of  the  land.  The  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
earth  is  always  greatest  in  the  spring.  In  a 
drained  soil,  through  which  surplus  water  filters 
;and  is  carried  ofl^  instead  of  being  withdrawn 


by  evaporation  from  the  surface,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  solely  employed  in  warming  the  soil, 
and  not,  as  previously  explained,  in  diminishing 
its  warmth  by  evaporation. 

TAirrf;— Drainage  will  deepen  the  soil,  make 
it  pervious  to  air  and  light,  increase  its  fertility, 
and  be  a  protection  against  drought.  The 
agency  which  carries  off  the  water  facilitates  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  soil,  thus  increasing 
its  porosity,  admits  the  light,  loosens  the  soil's 
texture,  enables  the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate 
deeper,  and  in  this  way  increases  its  -fertility 
by  enlarging  the  area  from  which  plants  can 
derive  food.  It  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  "be  a 
paradox  that  the  same  cause  which  prevents 
injury  to  plants  from  excess  of  water  will  also 
prevent  injury  from  a  want  of  it.  Yet  such  is 
the  truth,  as  experiment  has  conclusively 
proved.  Air,  moisture,  and  heat  in  due  pro- 
portions, are  essential  to  fertility.  Air,  without 
moisture  and  heat,  would  render  the  earth  as  it 
were  a  cold  sponge,  in  which  seeds  and  plants 
would  perish.  Moisture,  without  air  and  heat, 
would  only  permit  the  growth  of  such  a  low 
order  of  vegetation  as  the  mosses ;  and  heat, 
without  air  and  moisture,  would  make  the  soil 
like  a  baked  brick,  in  which  plant  growth 
would  be  impossible.  The  air,  even  in  very 
dry  weather,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mobt- 
ure,  which  coming  in  contact  with  the  cooler 
soil  is  rapidly  deposited  there.  The  moisture 
on  the  outside  of  a  pitcher  of  ice-water  will 
demonstrate  this.  Thus,  the  moisture  of  the 
air  in  time  of  drought  is  deposited  on,  and  is 
taken  up  by  the  soil,  and  is  made  available  for 
the  nutriment  of  crops.  Then,  again,  in  time 
^of  drought,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  loose, 
plants  draw  the  moisture  they  need  from  the 
lower  soil  by  capillary  attraction,  just  as  the 
oil  in  the  lamp  is  drawn  up  by  the  wick  as  £Eist 
as  it  is  consumed  by  the  flame. 

Fourth — Drainage  increases  the  salubrity  of 
our  homes.  The  ablest  physicians  and  writers 
on  hygiene,  insist  that  an  effective  system  of 
drainage  and  sewerage  greatly  decreases  the 
prevalence  of  fevers  and  malarial  disease,  and 
promotes  health.  Indeed,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  this  must  be  so ;  and  if  it  be,  it  certainly 
furnishes  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of 
under-drainage. 

The  expense  of  draining  has  deterred  many 
from  practicing  it  at  all.  The  ideas  in  refer- 
ence to  the  expense  are,  however,  greatly 
exaggerated.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Southern 
States  where  the  cost  of  draining  need  be 
more   than    from  forty  to    fifty  dollars    per 
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acre,  allowing  for  ditches  four  feet  deep  and 
forty  feet  apart,  laid  with  two-inch  drain-pipe — 
and  in  many  localities  where  ditches  three  feet 
deep  and  eighty  feet  apart  would  answer  every 
purpose,  the  cost  would  of  course  he  consider- 
ahly  lees.  Dbanston. 

TsxREBONirs  Parish,  La. 

Fen"  the  Southern  Farm  and  Borne, 

Feeding  Stoek. 

Mb.  Editor — A  friend  who  came  to  see  me 
a  few  days  ago,  remarking  the  good  condition 
and  thrifty  appearance  of  my  fattening  stock, 
said  that  I  must  "feed  high"  to  keep  them  in 
that  state,  and  aaked  me,  " Did  it  pay?"  I  told 
him  what  I  now  tell  you,  and  through  you 
your  readers,  that  I  attrihute  my  success  in 
raising  fat  cattle  more  to  the  regularity  of 
feeding  and  careful  management  of  them  than 
to  high  feeding.  I  do  not  feed  near  as  high  as 
many  of  my  neighbors,  whose  cattle  are  poor 
and  unhealthy  looking;  but  while  I  gire  them 
enough,  and  no  more,  I  see  that  their  food  is 
given  to  them  regularly  as  clock-work,  and 
that  it  is  given  to  them  in  the  best  way.  I 
believe  that  regularity  of  feeding  is  the  most 
hnportant  part  of  the  good  management  of 
cattle,  of  stall-fed  cattle  particularly,  the  profit 
of  which  depends  upon  their  being  prepared  for 
the  butcher  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  with 
the  least  consumption  of  food. 

Anybody  who  has  watched  the  habits  of 
cattle  will  have  seen  how  uneasy  and  restless 
they  become  when  feeding  time  comes,  if  they 
do  not  get  their  food  at  once.  This  uneasiness 
interferes  with  their  fattening,  and  causes 
much  loss  of  time  and  food  which  could  have 
been  saved  by  regularity.  It  is  well  known 
that  perfect  quiet  is  necessary  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  cattle  of  all  kinds. 

Another  important  point  is,  my  cattle  are 
fed  r^ularly  and  no  fuss  is  allowed  in  feeding 
them.  I  do  not  allow  them  to  be  pushed  about, 
or  roughly  and  noisily  spoken  to  by  the  feeders. 
No  waiter  at  a  gentleman's  table  makes  less 
noise  in  handing  round  the  dishes  than  my 
feeders  in  giving  the  turnips,  hay,  meal,  etc., 
to  my  stock.  I  asked  my  friend  whether  he 
saw  that  his  stock  were  regularly  and  quietly 
fled.  He  said  no ;  that  he  "  did  not  know  that  it 
mattered  a  cent,  if  they  only  got  enough  to  eat." 

The  same  is  true  of  milch  cows.  To  make 
them  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  milk  every 
day,  they  must  be  regularly  fed  and  gently 
handled.  This  makes  a  much  greater  difference 
than  many  suppose.  Short  Horn. 

WestYibgikia,  December,  1871. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home* 

Lucerne  as  a  Green  Crop  for  Stock. 

Mr.  Editor — I  believe  that  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  soiling  .cattle,  instead  of 
pasturing  them,  will  be  the  rule — instead  of  as 
now  the  exception — ^because  it  will  enable- 
farmers  to  keep  twice  as  many  head  of  stock 
on  the  same  land,  and  keep  them  better  than, 
by  the  present  mode— -and  because  stock- 
raising  on  a  larger  scale  will  be  necessary  to  the 
production  of  the  manure  requisite  to  keep  ujv 
the  fertility  of  the  land. 

I  believe  that  Lucerne,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Lucerne  Clover  (the  Alfalfa  of  the 
Pacific  Coast),  is  the  very  best  crop  we  can 
raise  for  this  purpose.  As  you  have  invited 
farmers  to  give  you  their  experience  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Farm  and  Home,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  tell  what  I  know 
about  Lucerne,  in  the  hope  it  may  benefit 
others. 

First — Let  me  tell  you  that,  if  you  want  to 
raise  a  good  crop  of  Lucerne,  you  must  plant 
it  in  a  rich,  dry,  deeply-broke  and  clean  soiL 
It  will  do  well  on  any  land  that  will  produce 
a  good  crop  of  red  clover. 

iSccoTw^— Prepare  the  land  in  the  fall,  or 
during  the  winter,  so  as  to  let  the  frost  pul- 
verize and  mellow  it.  Plow  deepj  manure 
liberally,  either  with  stable  manure  or  some 
good  superphosphate ;  and  if  you  can  subsoil 
the  land,  do  so  by  all  means.  Early  in  spring 
give  the  land  a  light  plowing,  to  be  followed 
by  a  harrow,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  soil  fine. 

Thirds-Sow  in  drills  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
apart,  using  twelve  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.. 
Sow  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  season  will 
allow.  Cover  lightly  with  a  rake,  or  harrow, 
unless  you  use  a  seed-drill,  which  sows  and 
covers  at  the  same  time. 

Fourth — After  the  seed  comes  up,  run  over 
the  crop  with  a  cultivator  to  loosen  the  soil  and 
destroy  the  weeds.  Weeds  are  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  Lucerne.  They  choke  it  out  when  it  i* 
young,  but  if  they  are  kept  down  until  the 
plants  get  strong  and  matured  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  dreaded.  If  possible,  it  is  best  to 
select  for  this  crop  a  piece  of  land  which  has 
been  last  used  for  a  hoed  crop. 

Fifth — ^The  first  year  you  may  expect  » 
good  crop  of  food  for  soiling,  but  in  every 
succeeding  year,  for  five  or  six  years— if  you 
give  the  land  a  light  top-dressing  of  manure 
late  in  the  fall,  and  run  a  harrow  and  a  roller 
over  it  in  the  early  spring — ^you  may  count  on 
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four  or  fiv^  heavy  cuttings,  commencing  in 
tlie  spring  before  clover  is  fit  to  cut,  continuing 
all  the  summer  and  lasting  until  frost. 

S'u'fh — After  the  first  year,  except  the  top- 
dressing  and  rolling  above  mentioned,  it  needs 
no  outlay  of  money  or  labor.  It  will  yield 
heavily  fur  fully  six  years. 

Sci-L'iitJi — All  sorts  of  stock  prefer  it  to  corn 
fodder,  or  any  other  sort  of  food  I  know,  and 
th;^y  thrive  on  it  better  than  on  anything  else. 

It  is  the  clieape;?t  and  bo.>t  soiling  cr«)p  I 
every  tried,  and  I  believe  it  will  do  wt^ll  in 
every  State  in  the  South  ;  prorilrd,  it  be  planted 
in  good  soil,  the  land  well  prej)ared,  and  care 
taken  to  keep  down  the  weed**  until  the  young 
plants  arc  big  enough  to  take  pt^ssession  of  the 
ground.  The  forage  is  superior  in  quality  and 
succulence  to  millet,  is  fully  equal  to  the  best 
■corn,  and  has  this  great  advantage  over  both — 
that  it  lasts  for  six  years  without  plowing  or 
re-seeding.  M.  J.  W. 

Edgefield,  S.  C,  December,  1871. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Forage  Crops. 

For  many  years  it  was  niy  habit  to  raise  a 
-considerable  quantity  of  corn  for  fodder  for  my 
stock  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  for  my 
milch  cows  during  the  summer.  Although  I 
am  looked  upon  as  an  old  fogy  among  the  pro- 
.gressive  agriculturists,  I  have  long  been  satisfied 
^hat  the  only  way  to  improve  our  lands  is  to 
manure  them;  the  best  way  to  get  manure 
is  to  keep  more  stock,  and  the  best  way  to  keep 
more  stock  is  to  raise 'plenty  of  food  for  them 
to  eat.  I  never  saw  much  money  in  buying 
xjommercial  fertilizers  at  seventy  dollars  per 
ton  to  raise  fifteen  or  sixteen  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre.  I,  therefore,  went  in  for  "making 
my  own  manure,"  and  have  found  it  very  pro- 
stable,  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  my 
land,  but  in  the  number,  quality  and  condition 
-of  my  stock,  and  in  the  quantity  of  fine  butter 
which  "  the  old  woman  "  sends  to  market  and 
.sells  fot  the  highest  price,  not  to  speak  of  the 
x>ceans  of  buttermilk  for  the  hogs.  I  believe 
firmly  in  what  is  called  soiling  cattle.  I  have 
-  «ome  good  meadows  on  my  place,  and  I  have 
found  that  one  acre  of  forage  corn  gave  me 
more  and  better  feed  for  my  stock  in  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  than  twenty  acres  of  the 
aftermath  of  the  best  meadow  I  have.  I 
think,  though,  that  I  have  struck  a  better  crop 
than  corn ;  at  least,  for  my  land  and  section  of 
the  country.    I  think  it  is  better.    Last  spring 


I  got  a  bushel  of  millet  seed  (I  think  it  was 
called  Egyptian  millet),  and  I  sowed  it  on  an 
acre  of  ground  near  my  cow  lot.  I  only  tried 
one  acre  as  an  experiment;  because  I  knew 
nothing  about  it  but  what  I  read  in  the  news- 
papers. I  planted  my  drill  corn  in  a  field 
near  it,  intending  not  to  be  "  ofi"  with  the  old 
love  before  I  wjui  on  with  the  Jiow."  My  land 
in  both  fields  is  what  is  called  a  sandy  loam, 
pretty  rich,  well  prepared  and  deeply  broke. 
I  sowed  both  the  millet  and  the  corn  in  drills, 
gave  tliem  one  plowing,  one  working  with  the 
horse  cultivator  and  one  light  hoeing.  I  began 
to  cut  the  millet  early  in  June,  and  kept 
cutting  It  continually  to  feed  ten  head  of  cows 
until  the  end  of  September,  during  which  time 
they  ate  very  little  grass,  and  were  in  ad  fine 
condition  and  gave  as  much  rich  milk  as  any 
cows  in  the  country.  Besides  this,  after  I  quit 
using  the  millet,  I  cut,  cured  and  put  away  fully 
a  ton  of  first-rate  fodder,  equal  to  any  hay  I  ever 
saw — and  all  from  the  one  acre.  I  cut  it  over 
four  times  to  feed,  and  the  fifth  time  made  the 
ton  of  hay. 

An  aero  of  my  corn  fed  abundantly,  and 
kept  in  good  condition  a  similar  number  of 
stock  from  July  until  October ;  but  as  I  began 
using  the  millet  fully  four  weeks  earlier,  and 
had  a  surplus  of  a  ton  of  millet  hay  when  the 
corn  was  all  gone,  I  give  the  preference  to  the 
millet  as  a  more  abundant  yield,  and,  therefore, 
cheaper  forage  crop. 

I  mean  to  try  Lucerne  next  year.  If  it  is 
what  the  people  say  it  is,  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all. 

Cherokes. 

Etowau  River,  Ga.,  December,  1871. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Borne, 

The  Application  of  Lime  to  Land. 

Mr.  Editor — I-  hardly  seo  a  copy  of  an 
agricultural  paper  that  has  not  one  or  more 
articles  on  the  use  of  lime,  the  action  of  lime, 
the  character  of  lime,  etc.,  but  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  word  as  to  the  quantity  of  lime  per  acre 
that  ought  to  be  applied,  or  when  and  how  it 
can  be  most  advantageously  applied.  Very  few 
Southern  farmers  of  whom  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge use  lime  as  a  fertilizer.  Those  who  live 
in  a  limestone  country,  where  they  can  get  the 
coarse  lime  cheap  and  near  at  hand,  do  not  use 
it,  because  their  land  is  naturally  supplied ;  and 
those  at  a  distance  will  not  go  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  buying  the  lime,  transportation 
by  railroad  and  hauling.  Some  scatter  a  few 
bushels  of  lime  over  their  land  before  they  plow 
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it,  tarn  it  under  as  deep  as  they  can,  and  ex- 
perience very   little   or   no  benefit   from   the 
application.     Allow  one  who  has  some  expe- 
rience in  liming  land   to  state  briefly   when 
and  how,  in  hi.s  opinion,  lime  should  bo  applied,  j 
In  the  first  place,  not  less  than  fifty  to  sixty 
biuheU  per  acre  should  be  spread  clu.'^ol}'  and 
evenly  over  the  land,  so  as  to  whiten  thu  whole  . 
surface.     Four  or  five  bushels  will  do  no  good  , 
what^-vor.    Secondly,  it  should  bo  applied  ofiw 
the  land  has  been  plowed  and  not  before,  and 
it  should  be  plowed  in  very  lightly  or  harrowed  , 
in,  so  as  to  leave  it  near  the  surface,  so  as  to 
combine  its  effects  with  those  of  the  frost  and 
the  elements.     The  tendency  of  lime  is  to  sink 
into  the  soil,  hence   the  practice  in  the  best 
agricultural   countries  in   Europe  to  apply  it 
periodically.     Thirdly,  the  best  time  to  apply 
it  is  in  the  fall  or  winter.     It  will  incorporate 
itself  with  and  act  upon  the  soil  during  the 
cold  months,  and  when  the  spring  opens  the 
Und  will  be  mellow  and  fit  for  the  seed.    Lime 
is  a  first-rate   top-dressing  for  meadows  and 
pasture  land^  but  it  should  be  spread  during 
the  winter.     I  have  applied  it  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  meadow  land.     I  always  sprinkle  it 
evenly  over  the  surface  and  then  run  a  light 
barrow  over  it.     Lastly,  lime  to  be  applied  to 
land  should  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.     It 
must  never  be  lumpy.   The  object  to  be  attained 
Is  to  diffuse  the  lime  through  the  soil,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  unless  every  lump,  however 
small,  is  reduced  to  powder. 

AuLD  Reekie. 


The  Yalue  of  Cotton  Seed  as  Plant  and 
Animal  Food. 

For  a  long  time  but  little  use  was  made  of 
the  seed  of  the  cotton  plant,  save  as  a  crude 
manure  by  the  producers  themselves,  as  they 
had  no  market  for  it;  but  as  the  science  of 
agriculture  has  progressed  and  this  article  util- 
ised, it  may  not  be  improper  to  number  it 
among  the  important  crops  of  our  country,  and 
will  in  time  occupy  a  position  in  agriculture 
perhaps  along  with  cotton  itself.  It  is  claimed 
that  machinery  has  been  adapted  to  meet  every 
emergency;  certain  it  is  that  oil  cake  is  now  a 
very  common  article  of  food.  Chemical  analysis 
proves  that  oil  cake  contains  nearly  76  per  cent, 
of  nutriment,  and  brought  in  comparison  with 
any  "pabulum,"  say  the  best  of  hay  (which 
nerer  contains  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  nu- 
trition), we  at  once  see  the  great  importance 
and  superiority  with  reference  to  bulk,  for  by 
reason  of  its  density  a  vast  quantity  can  be 


stored  in  a  small  space.  The  object  of  machinery 
is  to  pass  the  seed  through  a  certain  process  by 
which  it  is  separated  into  three  parts,  namely : 
hull,  oil,  and  cake.  Seed  in  its  crude  state  is 
worth  in  our  various  home  markets  of  the 
.South  from  $12  to  $15  per  ton,  and  a  ton  of 
crude  seed  will  yield,  within  a  very  small  frac- 
tion, a  barrel  of  oil  and  about  750  lbs.  of  oil 
cake,  the  former  worth  about  50  cents  per 
gallon,  the  latter  18  to  20  cents  per  pound  in 
the  same  markets.  The  cost  of  machinery  is  so 
great  as  to  deter  many  capitalists  from  under- 
taking what  would  most  certainly  prove  a 
profitable  investment.  Let  us  estimate  the  cost  • 
of  a  press  at,  say,  $3,300.  Practical  works  on 
this  subject  say  a  capital  of  at  least  $25,000  is 
requisite  for  a  fully-equipped  miU.  Now,  if 
our  planters  have  not  a  suflSeient  capital  to 
have  each  a  mill  of  his  own,  let  a  neighborhood 
buy  one,,  or  if  they  will  not  do  this,  better  than 
d,  sale  of  the  crude  seed  is  the  purchase  of  a 
machine  for  hulling.  One  that  took  the  pre- 
mium at  the  Louisiana  fc>tate  Fair  cost  $200, 
and  is  guaranteed  to  shell  one  hundred  bushels 
in  twelve  hours.  Two  rollers  of  iron  with  pro- 
jecting teeth  remove  the  shell  from  the  seed, 
a  draught  of  air  winnows  it  and  blows  the  hulls 
through  one  opening,  while  the  whole  seed  falls 
through  another,  and  the  broken  fragments  are 
sifted  and  find  egress  through  another.  For 
such  as  wish  to  use  their  cotton  seed  as  manure 
this  machine  is  all  they  need ;  for  by  throwing 
the  belt  off  from  the  separator  the  seed  can  be 
ground  up  to  any  degree  of  fineness.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  schedule  prices  of  the  New  York 
market,  we  find  the  value  of  hulled  seed  in  pro- 
portion to  unhuUed  as  100  to  33.  Now,  by 
deducting  the  rate  of  transportation  from  the 
point  of  production  to  New  York  the  net  pro- 
ceeds can  be  estimated;  besides  the  planter 
retains  the  hulls  for  manure.  By  analysis,  the 
principal  ingredients  of  the  hull  are  said  to  he : 
Carbonate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  lime,  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

Again,  planters  may  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  feed  stock  on  the  hulled  seed  in  prefer- 
ence to  shipment,  as  it  forms  a  good,  strong, 
and,  since  it  contains  all  its  native  oil,  we  might 
term  it  a  rich  food.  If  fed  to  milch  cows  the 
quantity  of  milk  is  greatly  increased,  and  with- 
out any  injurious  or  unpleasant  effects.  My 
only  endeavor  has  been  to  show  what  immense 
wealth  has,  for  so  long  a  period  of  time,  been 
altogether  wasted  or  neglected  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  render  it  of  no  material  service  to  the 
producer;  and  even  now  the  agricultural  sec- 
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tion  of  America  is  so  impoverbbed  that  few 
have  the  means  to  purchase  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. May  we  not  hope  that  machinery  will 
be  improved  so  as  to  cheapen  the  cost,  in  order 
to  further  utilize  this  great  product  of  our  soil? 

L.  B.  MOBBL. 


Worth  of  the  Sweet  Potato. 

BY  DB.  H.  W.  PETBB8. 

The  sweet  potato  is  a  tender,  perennial  plant, 
of  the  "Morning  Glory"  family;  is  a  native 
of  China  and  the  Indies,  and  was  imported 
into  and  cultivated  in  England  as  early  as 
1597.  It  now  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
crops  of  the  South.  In  the  Carolinas,  and 
other  extreme  Southern  States,  its  yield  is 
enormous — five  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  is 
not  an  unusual  crop,  but  they  are  greatly 
inferior  in  quality  to  those  grown  in  the  latitude 
of  Memphis  and  its  vicinity.  Two  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  considered  a  very  satis- 
factory yield  here;  yet  we  have  known  our 
friend  John  Harbert,  who  lives  in  the  suburbs 
of  Memphis,  to  average  three  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre  on  a  twenty-acre  field.  Mr.  Harbert 
is  acknowledged  to  be  our  most  successful  sweet 
potato  grower.  He  never  fails  to  keep  them 
the  year  round ;  never  sells  any  until  spring, 
BAd  disposes  of  the  bulk  of  his  crop  in  May, 
June  and  July,  thus  always  getting  a  remimer- 
ative  price. 

The  earlier  varieties  can  be  grown  with 
some  degree  of  success  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  but  they  never  mature  in  the 
extreme  North. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  when  we  consider 
how  imperfect  our  knowledge  is  of  this  valu- 
able esculent.  Its  nomenclature  is  so  little 
known  and  understood,  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  order  from  a  distance  any 
particular  variety  (except  the  Yellow  Yam) 
with  a  hope  of  getting  what  you  want.  The 
names  sweet  potatoes  are  known  by,  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  different  localities  in  which 
they  are  to  be  found.  We  do  not  find  this  to 
be  the  case  with  the  Irish  potato,  whose  home 
is  ftirther  North.  The  Peachblow,  Pinkeye, 
Busset,  Gk)odrich,  Bose,  and  many  others,  are 
recognized  and  known  throughout  the  whole 
country.  We  don't  see  why  this  should  not  be 
the  case  with  the  sweet  potato.  If  our  agricul- 
tural societies  would  give  us  less  horse-racing, 
pigeon-shooting,  dog-shows,  baby-exhibitions, 
and  other  nonsense,  and  turn  their  attention 
more  to  subjects  of  this  kind,  it  would  certainly  I 


accomplish  more  good  for  the  country.  Who 
ever  heard  of  any  one  planting  sweet  potato 
seed  with  a  view  of  testing  and  improving 
varieties  7  This  is  a  wonderful  age  of  improve- 
ment t  See  how  much  has  been  accomplished 
for  the  North  in  improving  her  great  staple— 
the  Irish  potato— by  such  men  as  ProfL  Gkx>d- 
rich,  A.  W.  Harrison,  and  many  others. 

The  sweet  potato  crop  is,  without  doubt, 
worth  as  much  to  the  South  as  the  Irish  potato 
is  to  the  North.  As  an  article  of  food,  it  is  not 
inferior  to  any  crop  we  grow.  It  can  be 
produced  at  comparatively  little  cost;  is  very 
palatable  and  nutritious.  Horses,  cattle  and 
hogs  eat  sweet  potatoes  freely.  Considering 
our  dependence  on  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  for  so  large  a  portion  of  our  provisions 
and  food,  we  should  certainly  give  this  great 
crop  more  consideration.  Another  great  evil, 
as  we  conceive,  is  the  universal  practice  of 
using  the  small  tubers  for  our  plants.  Our 
best  authorities  agree  that  the  same  laws  that 
govern  in  the  reproduction  of  animals  hold 
equally  good  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Who 
would  think  of  using  nubbins  for  seed  corn,  or 
saving  seed  from  the  small,  indifferent  cabbage 
that  might  not  be  desirable  for  the  table? 
Would  you  breed  your  nuires  to  ponies  if  you 
desired  to  raise  large  draught  horses?  We 
think  this  a  subject  well  worth  our  consider- 
ation. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  preserving  the  sweet  potato  through 
the  winter.  Some  contend  that  banking  is 
the  best;  others  think  cellars  or  caves  are 
the  best  places  to  keep  them.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  some  that  the  tubers  should  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  putting  away  to  keep.  We  have 
had  no  little  experience,  and  can  say  with  con- 
fidence that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
whether  they  are  dry  or  wet  when  put  up  to  keep 
at  digging  time.  They  are  then  full  of  sap,  and 
always  go  through  what  is  termed  the  sweating 
stage  very  soon  after  being  put  in  a  heap. 
During  this  stage  they  become  quite  wet,  and 
should  have  plenty  of  air.  This  will  last  until 
sometime  in  December,  when  they  should  be 
closed  up  and  kept  dry,  and  at  a  temperature 
of  45^  to  66°  fahrenheit  If  these  rules  be 
observed,  it  matters  not  by  what  method  they 
are  put  away,  they  will  keep  fVom  digging 
time  until  digging  time  again.  We  hope  our 
2>raetical  men  will  take  this  subject  in  hand, 
and  that  our  sweet  potatoes  will  not  be  behind 
in  the  great  advance  now  being  made  in  every 
direction. 
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Utter  frwR  Mrs.  Ellttibetk  Basfbnuli,  to 
ber  If  iMe,  lEn.  Melinda  Kewbroon. 

At  Houk,  December  18,  1871. 
IhtAR  NiBCB — Your  last  letter  giving  me  an 
account  as  to  how  you  are  going  to  pass  the 
Christmas,  and  as  to  your  plans  for  the  Kew 
Tear,  has  given  me  much  uneasiness.  I  should 
have  been  pleased  to  hear  that  your  husband 
had  bought  you  and  your  children  the  "  heap 
of  beautiful  things "  which  you  describe  with 
so  much  delight  and  enthusiasm  if  I  were  sat- 
isfied that  he  could  afford  it,  and  if  you  did  not 
tell  me  yourself  that  he  has  "  arranged  with 
Mr.  C.  to  put  off  for  a  year  the  payment  of  the 
installment  of  the  purchase  money  of  his  farm, 
doe  the  1st  of  January."  You  may  think  this 
very  cross  and  ungracious  on  my  part,  and 
that  I  have  no  right  to  spoil  your  pleasures 
with  my  kill-joy  croaking  and  lectures  upon 
pradence.  I  know  that  you  will  not  thank  me 
for  my  advice,  but  the  day  will  come  when  you 
will  wish  that  you  listened  to  and  followed  it. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  your  husband  to  buy  you 
•^a  new  piano,  a  lovely  pearl-colored  silk  dress 
trimmed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  a  handsome 
set  of  real  laces  (collars  and  cuffs),  and  the  pret- 
tiest black  velvet  hat  and  plume  you  ever  saw, 
besides  lots  of  things  for  the  children."  I  like 
to  see  a  husband  attentive  to  his  wife,  and  take 
a  pride  in  seeing  her  surrounded  by  all  the  lux- 
uries and  comforts  suited  to  her  station  and 
habit  of  life,  and  there  is  nothing  I  delight  in 
more  than  to  see  a  man  devote  his  time  and 
means  to  his  wife  and  family.  But  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  were  I  you,  knowing  that  your 
husband  is  unable  to  pay  what  he  owes  for  his 
honse  and  land,  and  which  he  promised  to  pay 
on  New  Year's  Day,  I  would  have  found 
&r  sweeter  music  in  the  old.  piano,  though  it 
was  a  "jangling  old  thing."  I  would  much 
Eooner  have  continued  to  wear  the  purple 
merino,  though  it  was  "old  fashioned  and 
every  one  had  seen  you  in  it  for  months ;"  and 
I  should  have  been  more  content  with  my 
rtraw  hat,  though  it  was  beginning  "  to  look 
very  shabby,"  than  have  the  grandest  piano, 
the  finest  dresses,  the  most  exquisite  laces,  and 
the  most  becoming  hats,  and  know  that  my 
hosband  had  debts  which  he  was  unable  to  pay, 
tnd  that  he  had  failed  to  keep  his  word.  I  have 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.  If  we  are  spared  till 
the  14th  of  September  of  next  year  (1872), 
your  uncle  Josh  and  I  will  have  been  married 
fifty  years.  During  all  that  time  I  have  never 
bought  a  thing  of  any  sort  on  credit.  I  never 
owed  as  much  as  one  dime.  If  I  had  not  the 
Vol.  Ill,  Ko.  3—2. 


money,  and  wanted  anything,  I  did  without  { 
and  your  uncle  followed  the  same  oourse, 
havlBg  made  it  a  rule,  as  I  have  heard  him  say 
a  thousand  times,  to  "take  John  Bandolph'0 
advice,  *  pay  as  you  go.' "  We  are  no  niggards, 
God  knows.  We  love  to  spend  money  to  make 
others  happy  as  well  as  any  people,  I  know. 
But  we  hate,  and  always  have  hated  debt;  and 
if  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than  another  to 
which,  under  God's  mereiful  Providence,  I  attri* 
buteour  present  prosperity  and  happy  life,  it  i« 
that  we  have  always  obeyed  the  injunction  of 
the  Scripture,  '*  Owe  no  man  anything."  I  have 
seen,  oh  I  so  many  pe<^le  wrecked  and  ruined 
by  debt,  who  had  as  good,  nay,  a  better  start  in 
life  than  I  had.  Instead  of  paying  as  they 
went,  and  denying  themselves  those  things 
which  they  could  not  pay  for,  they  incurred 
obligations  which  they  could  not  meet;  and 
went  on  struggling  with  embarrassments,  every 
year  becoming  greater  and  more  numerous, 
until  they  finally  sunk  beneath  the  load.  They 
were  never  happy,  never  contented,  because 
they  never  felt  fVee  and  independent.  They 
began  this  unhappy  career  by  buying  some 
little  thing  on  credit  which  they  "could  pay 
for  any  time,"  but  the  temptation  and  the  facil- 
ity of  credit  lured  them  on  until  they  became 
hopelessly  entangled.  Depend  on  it,  my  dear, 
the  first  debt  which  you  cannot  pay,  though 
you  confidently  expect  to  pay  it  in  the  future, 
is  like  the  first  falsehood — it  leads  f^om  bad  to 
worse. 

Do  not  think  me  harsh,  Melinda,  when  I 
tell  you  that  many  of  those  whom  I  have  seen 
ruined  by  debt,  were  ruined  by  the  extrava- 
gance and  thoughtlessness  of  their  wives. 
They  moped  and  complained,  and  made  their 
homes  unhappy  if  they  could  not  get  the  fine 
pianos,  eloquent  dresses  and  showy  carriages 
which  they  saw  in  possession  of  their  richer 
acquaintances;  and,  in  order  to  give  them 
pleasure  and  purchase  peace  at  home,  their 
husbands  were  weak  enough  to  gratify  their 
wishes  and  buy  on  credit  the  fine  things  they 
knew  they  could  not  afford.  How  these  poor 
women  were  consumed  by  remorse  when  they 
discovered  too  late  the  fatal  error  they  had 
committed,  and  reflected  that  had  they  been 
contented  to  live  within  their  means,  asking  for 
nothing  that  they  could  not  afford,  they  and 
their  husbands  would  have  been  happy,  and 
honored,  and  respectable  1  Depend  upon  it, 
that  fifugality  and  economy  are  not  meanness 
and  stinginess,  and  prudence  is  not  selfishness. 
Take  my  advice,  my  dear  niece;  have  a  plain 
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talk  with  your  Inisbaiid;  learn  exactlj  how  b« 
la  oircamstaneed;  and  i^  a*  I  i^ari  yon  leam 
that  your  new  piano^  laced,  fine  dreMts,  and 
"l0t&  of  beauliful  things  for  the  obildren/' 
have  been  bought  op  credit  or  with  borrowed 
money,  make4iim  take  theiii  back  at.  once  and 
didpose  of  them,  even  at  a  low,  repay  the  bor- 
rowed money,  and  promise  you  never,  never 
to  buy  you  anything  which  he  cannot  afford, 
and  for  which  he  has  not  the  money  to  pay. 
Of  all  debts,  the  worst  and  the  most  difficult  to 
pay  are  those  incurred  for  high  living,  and 
expensive  clothes,  and  finery  of  all  kinds.  If 
the  misfortune  of  d^t  be  inevitable,  let  it  be 
for  necessaries,  for  the  implements  with  which 
you  resolve  to  work  out  your  freedom — not  for 
gaudy  dress  and  ^ne  furniture  which  are 
beyond  your  means,  and  which  instead  of 
adding  to  your  respectability  and  standing, 
only  expose  you  to  the  harsh  comments  of 
those  who  know  that  you  are  living  in  a  style 
you  cannot  afford.  Be  sure  that  love,  however 
sincere,  must  be  allied  with  duty  if  you  would 
have  happiness  and  contentment  by  your  fire- 
side; and  be  sure,  also,  that  love  and  duty  are 
worth  more  than  all  the  tinsel  and  show,  and 
false  splendor,  with  which  you  can  be  sur- 
rounded, when  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  vio- 
lation of  duty's  most  positive  precept — ^honesty. 

I  have  written  strongly,  because  I  feel 
warmly.  If  I  loved  you  less,  and  were  less 
solicitious  for  your  welfare,  I  should  not  be  as 
disturbed  as  I  am  by  your  letter  telling  me  of 
your  circumstances. 

With  much  love  and  best  wishes  for  your 
happiness,  I  remain  your  affectionate  aunt, 
Elizabeth  Dustbbush. 

P.  S. — On  Christmas  Eve  you  may  look  out 
for  a  basket,  by  express,  containing  a  couple 
of  fine  fat  turkeys  of  my  own  raising,  some 
pickled  beef,  and  a  tub  of  as  sweet  butter  as 
you  ever  tasted — all  made  by  my  own  hands. 

E.  D. 


For  th9  Seuthem  Farm  and  Horn: 

The  Season  to  Plant  an  Orcbard. 

Mb.  Editob — In  a  recent  number  of  your 
excellent  paper,  I  see  the  question  asked: 
**What  if  the  best  season  to  plant  out  an 
orchard;  the  fall  or  spring  ?"  In  your  answer, 
you  seem  decidedly  in  favor  of  fall  planting; 
but  yoD  seem  to  think  that  doctors  differ  on 
this  subject.  They  do ;  but  I  feel  positive  that 
those  who  favor  spring  planting  are  wrong.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  may  not  plant  in 
•pring,  and  have  fine,  healthy  trees;  but  I  do 


say  tbfit  if  yoiA  ^\m%  iik;the  UX\  you^hare  i 
ehancesi  iA>your-  fSavor* 

The  ground  in  tbe  iall  is  wiirm  jand  in  a  good 
,«tate  for  planting.  Tour  trees  have  shed  their 
leaves  and  stopped  their  top-growth ;  and,  if 
well  and  carefully  planted  in  well-prepared 
ground,  you  will  find  that  by  the  ensuing 
spring  their  fine  rootlets  will  have  grown  from 
six  to  nine  inches  during  the  winter ;  and  that, 
as  the  consequence  of  this  advance  of  root- 
growth  over  top-growth,  the  trees  will  hare 
fhlly  one  whole  year's  start  as  compared  with 
trees  planted  in  the  spring.  Break  and  pul- 
verize the  land  well  which  you  intend  for  an 
orchard.  Underdrain  it,  if  it  be  wet  and 
sobby.  Lay  off  the  rows  with  mathematical 
precision.  Dig  the  holes  large  enough,  not 
with  smooth,  slick  sides  as  for  a  fence  post,  but 
jagged  and  broken.  Plant  the  trees  carefully. 
Fill  in  all  the  spaces  between  the  roots  with 
fine,  rich  earth  (not  manure).  Give  the  roots 
plenty  of  room,  and  spread  them  out  carefully 
in  the  hole.  Be  sure  not  to  plant  them  deeper 
than  they  were  before  they  were  taken  up. 
Pour  in  no  water  into  the  holes  when  planting. 
Another  advantage  of  fall  over  spring  plant- 
ing if>,  that  most  farmers  have  more  time  in  the 
fall  than  in  the  spring.  They  are  necessarily 
in  a  hurry  in  the  spring,  and  if  they  plant  an 
orchard  rarely  do  so  as  carefully  as  they  ought. 
Besides  the  ground  is  wet  and  cold  in  the  early 
part  of  spring— colder  than  the  atmosphere. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  every  Southern  planter 
and  farmer  plant  out  and  take  proper  «aie  of 
an  orchard  on  his  place.  It  will  promote  his 
health,  comfort,  happiness  and  profit.  Having 
some  experience  in  fruit  raising,  I  venture  to 
sustain  your  sound  opinion  that  the  fall  is  the 
best  season  for  planting.  Orchabd. 

AiKKN,  S.  C,  November  29,  1871. 


Dbessino  Black  Hogs. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Michigan  Fanner  says:  "The  principal 
objection  to  the  Essex  and  Berkshire  breeds  of 
hogs  I  find  to  be  their  color.  Now,  as  Touatt 
justly  observes,  this  is  not  even  'skin  deep.' 
The  coloring  matter  will  be  found  to  be  se- 
creted between  the  true  skin  and  the  epidermis, 
or  the  outer  skin.  If  care  is  taken  in  scalding 
black  hogs  they  can  be  dressed  as  white  as  any 
hog.  Hence  in  dressing  black  hogs  the  water 
should  not  be  so  hot  as  in  scalding  white  ones. 
If  this  simple  rule  be  observed,  there  will  be 
no  difiiculty  in  dressing  black  hogs.  The  skin 
of  a  black  kog  will  always  be  found  to  be 
smooth,  clean  and  free  from  eruption.^ 
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The  TegetaMe  Garden. 

Good  crops  of  early,  tender  vegetables  can 
only  be  bad  by  a  tborougb  preparation  and 
generous  manuring  of  tbe  soil.  If  tbe  work 
of  spading  the  garden  and  spreading  manure 
has  not  been  done,  let  no  time  be  lost.  Spade 
deep  and  close.  Then  spread  tbe  manure 
thickly  over  the  surface ;  tbe  thicker  the  better. 
Well-rotted  manure  is  the  best;  but  if  it  be 
cotne  and  flresh  it  can  yet  be  applied,  and  it 
will  be  sufficiently  decomposed  by  early  spring 
to  be  available  for  the  food  of  the  young  veg- 
etables. Mix  it  with  the  soil  with  that  usefUl 
implement,  the  spade-fork.  Do  not  bury  it 
deep.  Leave  it  near  the  surface,  where  the 
plants  can  reach  it,  when  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  growth.  If  the  commercial  fertilizers  be 
used,  this  is  a  good  time  to  apply  them.  For 
Tegetables,  we  recommend  the  supplication  of 
from  300  to  500  pounds  to  the  acre.  Spare  the 
manare  and  spoil  the  vegetables.  In  Southern 
latitudes,  Irish  potatoes  and  early  com  may  be 
planted  in  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  Eng- 
lish peas,  beets,  spinach,  lettuce,  cabbage,  rad- 
ishes, carrots,  parsnips,  and,  indeed,  all  the  more 
hardy  vegetable^,  may  be  planted  during  the 
month.  Sow  in  the  cold  frames,  seeds  of  all 
the  less  hardy  vegetables,  to  transplant  as  early 
M  practicable  in  the  spring.  See  that  air  is 
admitted  into  the  frames  every  fair  day,  and 
dorhig  very  cold  weather  see  that  they  are 
covered  with  mats  or  straw.  Prepare  the 
hotbeds  now,  and  toward  the  middle  of  the 
month  sow  tomatoes,  celery,  egg-plant,  and  all 
the  tender  vegetables.  To  those  who  have  not 
cold  frames  or  hotbeds,  we  renew  our  earnest 
•dvice  to  supply  themselves,  without  delay, 
with  these  invaluable  appendages,  if  they  want 


early  vegetables.  As  to  the  mode  of  planting, 
and  the  best  varieties  of  vegetables  to  plant, 
we  repeat  the  recommendations  already  given 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Farm  asj)  Homx. 

Irish  Potatoes. — The  best  early  Irish  po- 
tatoes are  the  Early  Gk>odrich  and  Early  Rose. 
They  have  been  sufficiently  tested  to  prove 
their  superiority.  The  best  way  to  plant  Irish 
potatoes  is  to  open  deep  fiirrows,  six  or  seven 
inches  deep,  and  about  three  feet  apart,  then 
plant  the  slits  12  to  18  inches  apart,  manure 
liberally  with  stable  manure  or  fresh  cotton 
seed,  and  cover.  In  from  60  to  80  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  latitude,  from  the  time  of  planting 
the  Goodrich,  the  crop  will  be  ready  for  the 
table.  For  a  later  crop,  the  Peach-blow  and 
the  Pink-eye  are  much  esteemed  and  excellent 
varieties. 

English  Pkas  should  be  sown  in  drilla, 
from  two  to  four  feet  apart,  and 'about  two 
inches  deep.  When  the  plants  are  a  few  inches 
high,  draw  earth  to  them  with  a  hoe,  and  stake 
them  when  the  vines  begin  to  run.  The  best 
early  varieties  are  the  "  Extra  Early  Daniel 
O'Rourke,"  the  "Extra  Early  Tom  Thumbs" 
and  the  "Philadelphia  Extra  Early.** 

Spinach  should  be  sown  in  drills  a  foot  apart 
and  covered  lightly.  The  Round-headed  Savoy 
is  a  good  variety. 

Lettuce  should  be  sown  thinly  in  verv  shal- 
low drills,  one  foot  apart,  in  very  rich  soil, 
covered  lightly,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry 
should  be  watered  occasionally.  When  the 
plants  are  well  up  they  should  be  thinned  to 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  apart,  and  frequently  cul-  • 
tivated  with  the  hoe.  We  would  recommend 
the  "  Earlv  Curled  Silesian"  and  the  "  Brown 
Silesian**  for  the  first  sowing. 

Cabbage  should  be  sown  in  a  gentle  hotbed. 
When  up,  by  gradual  exposure  to  the  weather, 
they  become  hardened,  and  may  be  set  out  early* 
next  month,  in  well-manured  ground,  in  rowi 
18  inches  apart,  and  a  loot  apart  in  the  row,,  i 

.  The  " Early  York"  and  "Early  Winningstadt. 

[  are  deservedly  most  esteemed. 
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Let  Kadishes  be  sown  in  very  light,  rich  soil, 
in  shallow  drills,  eight  inches  apart,  and  cov- 
ered with  the  rake.  The  "  Early  Long  Scarlet" 
is  the  most  desirable  for  early  sowing. 

Sow  beets  in  drills  one  inch  deep  and  15 
inches  apart.  When  the  plants  are  up  they 
should  be  thinned  to  a  foot  apart.  The  "  Extra 
Early  or  Bassano"  is  the  earliest  variety. 

Sow  carrots  in  shallow  drills,  15  inches  apart, 
and  cover  lightly.  Thin  the  plants  to  five  or 
six  inches  distance  and  keep  clear  of  weeds. 
The  "  Early  Horn"  is  the  earliest  and  best  for 
the  table. 

Parsnips  should  be  sown  in  drills  18  inches 
apart  ana  one  inch  deep.  Cover  carefully,  and 
thin  to  six  or  eight  inches.  If  the  seeds  are 
soaked  in  liquid  manure  for  12  hours  before 
sowing,  the  germination  will  be  much  hastened. 
The  "  Sugar  or  Hollow-crowned"  is  one  of  the 
best  for  table  use. 

Sow  onions  in  very  rich,  light  soil,  in  drills 
12  inches  apart.  Cover  lightly,  keep  free  from 
weeds,  and  thin  to  three  or  four  inches.  The 
"Large  RedWeatherfleld,"  and  the  "White  or 
Silverskin"  are  very  large  and  keep  well. 

Sow  Parsley  in  shallow  drills,  12  inches  apart, 
in  rich  soil.  Cover  lightly,  and  thin  the  plant 
to  three  inches.  The  seed  germinates  very 
•slowly.  The  "  Curled  or  Double"  is  the  most 
esteemed. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

This  department  is  designed  expressly  for 
the  ladies;  we  would  have  every  one  a  lover 
of  flowers.  Cultivating  beauty  around  our 
homes  will  cause  every  sentiment  that  sweetens 
our  own  existence  to  spring  up  into  new  life, 
to  bud  and  blossom  in  all  its  loveliness. 

May  those  articles,  then,  prove  a  guide  to 
thbse  already  inspired  with  a  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  create  in  others  a  desire  to  be  thus 
inspired. 

In  mild,  dry  weather,  grading,  terracing, 
laying  out  walks,  laying  turf,  etc.,  can  now^be 
done.  All  bulbous  roots  not  planted  should  be 
put  into  the  ground  without  delay.  Procure 
and  plant  all  hardy  flowers,  shrubs  and  per- 
ennials. Evergreen  shrubs  do  better  in  general 
if  planted  in  the  spring,  just  as  the  season 
opens;  Box  edgings  may,  however.  Be  set 
at  any  time  during  the  winter,  when  the  soil  is 
fit  and  the  weather  is  mild.  Plant  only  at 
such  times,  exposing  the  roots  of  no  plant  to 
frosts  and  drying,  winds.  Remove  the  decayed 
stalks  of  all  flowering  plants,  dig  the  beds 
thoroughly  with  the  fork,  taking  care  not  to 
injure  bulbs  therein.  Around  the  roots  of 
plants  and  shrubs  not  fully  hardy,  place  a 
mulching  of  light  litter,  leaves  or  moss.  If 
leaves,  cover  them  lightly  with  soil,  to  prevent 


their  being  blown  off:  a  few  evergreen  twigs 
stuck  into  the  soil  about  a  young,  tender  rose, 
just  planted  out,  will  often  save  its  life. 

In  the  pit,  give  water,  as  they  need,  to  those 
plants  in  a  growing  state,  and  very  little  to 
such  as  are  dormant  Give  plenty  of  air  in 
mild  weather,  and  cover  the  frames  with  shut- 
ters or  mats,  in  time  of  severe  frosts.  Keep 
the  plants  free  from  damp  litter  and  dead  leaves. 
Loosen  the  soil  when  green  or  hard.  See  that 
the  drainage  of  the  pots  is  perfect. 

Of  shrubs,  some  of  the  best  deciduous  ones 
are  the  Lilacs;  Persian,  Common  and  French 
Mock  Orange,  or  Philadelphus  Coronarius; 
Roses  of  various  sorts;  Azalea  Calendulacia; 
Karia  Japonica;  Spirea  Prunifolia,  Double 
White  Spirea  Cancifolia  or  Reeveeii,  white, 
double  and  single ;  Calycanthus  or  Sweet  shrub ; 
Double  White  and  Pink  Hawthorns ;  Flower- 
ing Ash ;  Deutzeas,  Scrabra,  Crenata  and  Gra- 
cilis; Altheas,  several  varieties;  Snowball  or 
Viburnum  Opal  is;  Wigelia  Rosea,  and  Ama^ 
bulls;  Rhus  Cotfnus  or  Purple  Fringe  Tree; 
Snowberry  Tree;  Pfeony  Forsythia;  Dwarf 
Flowering  Almond ;  Daphne ;  Buffalo  Berry ; 
Pyrus  Japonica  or  Japan  Quince,  two  varie- 
ties, white  and  blush ;  Privet,  Tartarian  Honey- 
suckle ;  Rose  Acasia ;  Wild  Indigo  or  Amor- 
pha  Frutieosa. 

A  bold  use  of  the  pruning  scissors  at  this 
time  will  much  promote  the  early  blooming  of 
such  shrubs  as  the  Lagerstriemia  and  the  Al- 
thea.  Select  and  procure  your  flower  seeds 
without  delay. 


The  Orchard. 


Finish  transplanting  fruit  trees  and  vines. 
Complete  also  the  operations  of  pruning  and 
grafting.  If  large  limbs  are  to  be  taken  off 
in  pruning,  use  the  saw;  cut  close  to  the 
body  of  the  tree  and  cover  the  wound  with 
a  thick  coating  of  wax  or  cement.  A  solu- 
tion of  gum  shellac,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
made  of  the  thickness  of  paste,  applied  with  a 
brush,  is  the  best  possible  application.  It  will 
protect  the  sap  vessels  from  cold  and  prevent 
the  wood  from  cracking  in  the  summer.  Seeds 
of  fruit  trees  should  be  sown  now.  Crack 
peach  stones  before  planting.  Set  out  cuttings 
of  quinces,  vines,  etc.  Cut  back  shoots  of 
raspberry  bushes  to  half  their  length.  Con- 
tinue the  search  for  the  borer,  and  do  not  rely 
upon  concussion  scaring  them  away,  even 
though  it  be  as  loud  as  that  caused  by  the  great 
B.  F.  Butler's  powder  ship. 
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PLANT  WASH. 

The  Florist  and  Pomologisi  says  that  the 
following  U  strongly  recommended  for  mil- 
dew, scale,  red  spider,  etc.,  etc.,  upon  green- 
boose  plants  and  out-door  shrubs  and  trees: 
Flower  of  sulphur,  2  oz.,  worked  to  a  paste 
with  a  little  water,  sal  soda,  2  oz.,  cut 
tobacco,  \  o%^  quicklime  the  size  of  an  egg, 
•^ *    *     fif. 


',  1  gallon.    Boil  together  and  stir  for  ii: 
teen  minntee,  and  let  settle.    In  use  it  is  dilu 
ted  according  to  the  character  of  the  plants, 
which  are  to  oe  syringed  with  water  after  the 

S plication.  If  any  of  our  readers  try  this,  we 
yise  them  to  begin  with  a  weak  application, 
as  the  compound  of  lime  and  sulphur  is  yery 
potent. 

ITKW   METHOD   OW  GRAITINO. 

The  London  OarderLrr^s  Chronirle  says: 
"A  French  gardener  has  adopted  a  new  method 
<^  rrafting  and  budding  pear  trees.  The  wild 
etocks,  he  says,  succeed  best  when  budded,  as 
their  branches  then  continue  to  grow  as  if  no 
operation  had  been  performed;  while  in  the 
case  of  grafting,  the  stock  being  cut  down  to 
the  ground,  wastes  yitality,  which  the  graft  is 
not  able  to  supply  for  a  long  time,  so  that 
during  the  first  year  progress  is  very  slow.  In 
order  to  remedy  this,  he  leaves  two  shoots  on 
each  aide  of  the  stock,  which  he  splits  half 
way  down,  and  then  shaving  away  the  sides 
of  the  lo¥rar  end  of  the  scion,  he  inserts  the 
latter  in  the  cleft  anc  bfnds  up  in  the  usual 
way.  If  the  operation  is  performed  in  the 
opaiing  spring,  you  pinch  off  the  shoots  in 
order  to  prevent  the  stem  from  growing  too 
tuly  and  cut  back  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  if  the 
grafting  is  performed  in  the  autumn,  the  cut- 
ting is  exeouted  at  the  end  of  the  winter.  The 
graft  having  then  taken  well,  it  has  force 
anoagh  to  excite  the  action  of  the  spongioles, 
so  that  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time  are 
nved.  He  has  a  like  plan  for  budding.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  operation  cannot  be 
adopted  after  the  rise  of  the  gap  has  ceased;  he 
therefore  cuts  his  bud  with  a  small  portion  of 
wood  attached  to  it,  so  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  eye  is,  of  course,  not  only  uninjured, 
bat  supported  by  the  ligneous  matter;  the 
budding  piece  is  then  inserted  either  in  a  slit  in 
the  top  of  the  stock,  or  into  an  opening  made  in 
the  middle  of  the  stock,  with  a  knife,  and  into 
which  the  bud,  or  rather  the  small  piece  of 
wood  attached  to  it,  is  inserted.  The  operation 
may  be  regarded,  in  fact,  as  grafting  with  a 
single  eye. 

Fruits  for  the  South. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  frequent  failures 
of  which  we  hear  to  raise  fruit  successfully  in 
the  SoQthem  States,  is  the  want  of  aocurate 
knowledge  in  the  selection  of  the  varieties 
which  are  suited  to  our  soil  and  climate.  It  is 
too  often  the  case  that  when  we  resolve  to  plant 
IB  orchard,  or  establish  a  vineyard,  we  take  a 
eatelogne  of  some  Northern  nurseryman,  and 
•deet  the  varieties  which  are  there  described 


as  the  best,  without  reflecting  that  trees  which 
will  do  very  well  in  Northern  New  York,  or 
in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey,  may  be  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  CaroH- 
nas,  Gkorgia  or  Tennessee.  Frequently,  also, 
we  select  our  trees  from  the  gorgeously  illus- 
trated album  of  some  Yankee  tree  peddler  who 
does  not  own  a  tree  or  a  foot  of  ground  in  the 
world,  but  depends  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
orders  he  receives,  on  the  purchase  at  cheap 
rates  of  the  refuse  seedlings  of  some  Northeon 
orchard. 

The  recent  meeting  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  devoted 
much  time  to  the  discussion  of  the  fruits  beet 
adapted  to  the  Southern  States.  As  the  or- 
chardists  and  fruit-growers  of  the  South  weUe 
well  and  ably  represented  in  that  body,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  their  selections  have  been 
judiciously  formed  after  much  experience  and 
attention.  In  regard  to  some  varieties,  there 
was  a  diversity  of  opinion.  The  Hale's  early 
peach,  for  instance,  was  said  by  Berckmans,  of 
Augusta,  Georgia,  to  be  an  excellent  early 
peach,  while  Langdon,  of  Mobile,  pronounced 
it  a  complete  failure.  But  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  there  was  perfect  accord  of  judg- 
ment. We  give  below  the  names  of  the  varie- 
ties of  peaches,  pears,  grapes  and  strawberries 
which  have  been  found  to  succeed  well  in  the 
Southern  States : 

PeacA«s— Hale's  Early;  Early  Tillotson; 
Crawford's  Early;  Large  Early  York;  Stump 
the  World;  Husquehanna;  Columbia;  Chinese 
Cling;  Lemon  Cling;  Oldmixon  Cling;  Heath 
Cling,  and  Grosse  Mignonne. 

Pear»— Bartlett ;  Belle  Lucrative  *,.  Doyenne 
d'Ete;  Anjou;  I>u(diesse  d'Augouleme;  Law- 
rence ;  Clairgean,  and  Seckel. 

GrapM — Hartford;  Clinton;  Scuppemong; 
lona ;  Concord ;  Ives ;  Delaware,  and  Norton's 
Virginia. 

Strawberries — Wilson's  Alba'ny;  Triomphe 
de  Gand;  Longworth's  Prolific;  President 
Wilder;  Downing,  and  Boyden's  No.  30. 

We  can  state  from  our  own  experience  that 
Hale's  Early,  Early  Tillolson,  Crawford's  Early, 
Stump  the  World,  Chinese  Cling,  and  Old- 
mixon Cling,  are  excellent  peaches,  and  thrived 
well  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens.  We  have 
heard  many  complaints  of  Hale's  Early  in 
many  localities,  in  Alabama  particularly ;  and 
we  also  hear  that  it  does  badly  in  West  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi.  The  principal  cause  of 
complaint  is  the  rotting  of  the  fruit  before  tt 
matures. 

Of  pearj,  we  found  the  Bartlett,  Belle  Lucm- 
tiveand  Duchesse  d'Augouleme  first  class  fruits. 
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Of  grapes,  the  Concord,  Ives  and  Scuppernong 
did  the  best ;  and  of  strawberries,  though  we 
'Experimented  with  a  number  of  rarieties,  we 
found  none  worth  garden  room  but  the  Wil- 
.  aon's  Albany  and  the  Triomphe  de  Gand,  the 
former  being  incomparably  the  best  of  all. 

Next  to  a  wise  selection  of  the  fruits  suited 
to  our  section,  the  m6st  important  thing  is  to 
■ead  the  orders  to  some  reliable  nurseryman, 
who  will  certainly  send  what  is  ordered.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  thoroughly  honest 
nurseryman.  There  are  many  such  who  would 
as  soon  send  a  customer  a  tree  untrue  to  name 
as  he  would  pass  counterfeit  money.  But  there 
are  a  great  many  dishonest  nurserymen,  and  a 
host  of  dishonest  tree  peddlers,  (these  fellows 
'are  generally  Canadians  when  they  come  South 
of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line,  but  Vermonters 
or  Maine  men  while  North  of  that  boundary.) 
Jt  is  true  the  peddlers  have  beautiful  colored 
pictures,  representing  what  the  trees  will  be- 
come when  planted  in  the  South,  and  then  the 
trees  they  sell  are  cheaper  than  those  which 
Stewart,  or  Berckman,  or  Cole  would  furnish. 
But  we  earnestly  advise  our  readers  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  pictures  or  tempted  bv  the 
low  price.  The  whole  thing  is  .  a  swindle. 
'The  trees  are  not  worth  hauling.  Much  as 
we  desire  to  see  an  orchard  on  every  farm  in 
the  South,  we  would  rather  that  not  a  tree  should 
>be  planted,  unless  we  determine  to  plant  good 
'trees  which  we  know  will  bear  good  fruit. 

Tramq^lanting  Trees. 

A  theoretical  horticulturist,  in  denouncing 
ihe  "  lopping "  oi  trees  when  transplanted,  asks: 

"  Would  any  person  In  his  right  senses  think 
of  cutting  off  a  child's  arm  because  it  had  lost 
its  foot?  Why,  then,  lop  a  branch  because  a 
TOot  is  cut  off?"  "We  will  attempt  to  answer. 
•  The  foot  of  an  animal  Is  not  constituted  on 
animals  to  receive  through  its  pores  nourish- 
ment for  the  sustenance  of  the  body,  as  the 
roots  are  of  a  tree.  The  stomach  of  the  animal 
i»  this  organ.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  stomach 
to  be  wounded  or  impaired,  so  as  not  to  be  able 
to  perform  adequately  the  functions  of  receiv- 
ing, preparing  and  furnishing  the  body  a  due 
proportion  of  food.  What  is  the  conseouence? 
Why,  by  an  invariable  law  of  nature,  tne  bulk 
of  substances  to  be  supported  must  be  reduced, 
the  body  and  limbs  fall  away,  and  dwindle  al- 
most to  a  skeleton.  But  when  the  stomach  re- 
covers its  tone,  and  performs  properly  its  func- 
tions, then  the  body  and  limbs  begin  to  recover, 
and  assume  their  wonted  size  and  fiillness.  So 
^hen  the  roots  of  a  tree  have  been  reduced  to 
a  degree  which  leaves  them  incapable  of  sup- 
plying adequate  nourishment  for  the  whole 
tree,  body  and  limbs,  the  same  law  of  nature 
Ordains  that  a  portion  of  the  substance  to  be 
supported  must  be  reduced — the  limbs  wither, 
dry  and  decay;  and  who  ever  yet  saw  a  dry, 
dead  twig  restored  so  as  to  vegetate  ? 

We  have  transplanted  hundreds  of  forest  and 
Ihiit  trees  every  year,  and  seldom  have  the 
mortification  of  seeing  them  die ;  and  we  in- 
variably uae  the  saw  and  th#  pruning  knife 
without  stint. — Exchange, 


Report  of  Actaal  Farm  Maiuigemeiity 

Madt    to  the  Georgia   StaU  AgrieuU^ral^  Soddtg, 

BT  CAPT.  J.  N.  MOKTOOMKRT,  MADIfiOlT  COUNTT, 
OKORQIA. 

In  submitting  the  following  report,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  description  of  my  form  be 
given — the  management  of  which  is  so  different 
from  that  of  upmnds,  it  will  be  essential  that 
the  Awarding  Committee  understand  fiilly  the 
difficulties  to  oe  met  in  the  management  of  such 
a  farm. 

It  consists  of  two  hundred  acres  of  cleared 
land,  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  which 
is  bottom;  the  remaining  portion  is  upland. 
The  first  half  of  the  one  nundred  and  seventy 
acres  I  will  divide  into  two  parts:  one-half  is 
rich,  alluvial  soil,  lying  low ;  the  other  half  is 
black  canebrake  soil,  with  a  stiff  pipe-clay,  lying 
low  and  hard  to  drain.  The  last  half  of  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy  acres  I  will  divide 
into  three  parts :  one-fourth  of  which  is  a  sandy 
loam;  another  fourth  has  ten-inch  soil,  very 
stiff  with  a  pale-red,  stiff  clay ;  the  remaining 
half  very  old,  lying  higher  than  the  first-named 
portion.  The  remaining  thirty  acres  is  a  red 
upland,  with  a  very  stiff  clay.  I  will  state  that 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  bottom 
lies  between  the  fork  of  a  creek  and  river. 

All  cross-fences  are  removed.  There  is  no 
pasturing  with  stock  allowed  on  the  two  hun- 
dred acres.  A  meadow,  consisting  of  fifteen 
acres  of  rich  branch  bottom,  with  ten  acres  of 
upland  attached  (the  bottom  being  in  Herd's 
and  Timothy  grass),  supplies  my  stock  with 
grazing.  Two  acres  of  clover,  attached  to  a  fine 
orchard,  supplies  my  hogs  with  grazing. 

The  stock  for  the  farm  consists  of  six  mules 
and  a  horse;  fiV^  milch  cows,  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
nine  others,  including  calves ;  six  killing  hogs 
and  the  same  number  of  pig^,  with  Essex  sows 
and  a  Chester  boar,  com|K>se  the  breeds.  The 
hogs  are  killed  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months 
old.  The  cattle  are  stabled  every  night,  winter 
and  summer,  and  well  littered.  My  experience 
Is,  a  sufficiency  of  stock,  and  they  well  cared  fbr, 
is  best. 

The  hands  on  the  farm  are  employed  on  the 
share  system.  Having  tried  both  plans,  I  gpreatly 
prefer  the  share.  The  difference  of  hoeing  cot- 
ton to  a  stand,  keeping  gates  shut,  watching 
water-gaps,  and  preventing  stock  from  eating 
up  my  crop,  amply  pays  the  difference.  In 
addition  to  the  aoove,  their  interest  being  at 
stake,  they  do  one-third  more  work,  and  ao  it 
freely.  My  laborers  are  about  half  whites,  and 
the  others  fclacks.  They  are  worked  in  separate 
families,  furnishing  each  a  horse,  and  giving 
them  one-third  of  all  that  is  made — they  paying 
for  one-third  of  the  commercial  manures  in  the 
fall  out  of  the  crop.  I  feed  the  stock  and  fur- 
nish the  tools ;  they  keep  up  the  fences,  clean 
off  banks,  and  clean  out  ditches.  No  plow  is 
screwed  on  a  stock  without  my  directions,  and 
thus  I  find  no  trouble.  I  fulfill  my  contracts 
to  the  letter,  and  they  fulfill  theirs,  without 
writings  being  drawn.  They  are  provided  with 
snug  cabins  and  gardens,  and  scattored  som^ 
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^Minee  apart,  g^ing  e&ch  a  chance  to  raise 
tbeir  own  chickens  and  stock  in  addition. 

Oae  hand  is  hired  for  wages.  His  business, 
at  least  half  of  his  time,  is  making  manure,  by' 
hsoling  rich  soil  as  dry  as  possible  into  cow  and 
hone  stalls,  alternating  witn  rotted  wheat  straw, 
which  is  not  used  for  cow  food. 

The  bam  for  making  manure  is  thirty  by  fifty 
feet,  ten  feet  between  joints  of  the  upper  story. 
The  lower  story  is  a  hole  dug  out  on  a  hillside, 
solndi]]^  nine  horse-stalls  and  a  gear-room, 
with  a  ten^feet  entry.  One  outer  door  locks  the 
whole.  A  seventy-feet  lane,  or  lot,  includes  a 
branch.  The  horses  are  fed  through  tubes,  or 
spouts  fh>m  the  upper  floor.  In  the  gable  or 
roof  portion  of  the  house  is  a  rat-proof  wheat 
granary,  measuring  some  three  hundred  bushels, 
the  wheat  being  run  down  through  spouta.  A 
room  ten  feet  square  is  also  provided  for  horse 
corn,  and  shelled  oats  and  pea  boxes  are  pro- 
vided in  another  portio^.  Two  shelters  are 
provided,  one  on  each  side,  built  upon  the  rustic 

{>hui — one  for  agricultural  implements,  the  other 
or  ox-stalls.  In  one  comer,  however,  of  ten 
ieet,  a  pig  or  hog  pen  is  constructed,  which  is 
also  littered  with  rich  dirt  and  straw,  and  the 
hogs  are  fattened  with  varieties  of  food,  meal, 
etc.  Their  manures  are  thrown  out  in  the  ox- 
stalls,  or  open  part  of  the  shelter,  where  the 
mtnures  are  thrown  fh>m  the  stalls. 

With  the  extra  hand  hired  for  wages,  two 
more  are  added  in  the  fall.  My  green  sod  is 
then  turned  under  with  two-horse  plows.  The 
regalar  hands  pay  me  back  the  number  of  days 
which  is  required  for  these  extra  hands,  m 
varioos  ways. 

Where  I  made  wheat  this  year  I  have  turned 
imdcr  the  green  sod,  and  the  part  I  give  to  the 
laborers  is  amply  repaid  in  the  improvement  of 
the  land.  Next  HiCay  they  rebreak  the  land, 
sow  the  peas  broadcast— one  bushel  and  a  half 
to  the  acre,  cover  them  with  Shane's  Coulter 
Harrow,  and  when  the  vines  are  tender — ^that 
is,  before  thev  get  hard — ther  cut  them  with 
the  combined  mower.  This  fiUl  I  cut  a  ton  of 
very  fine  pea-vine  and  crab-grass  hay  per  acre — 
or  twenty-one  loads,  good  ones— oif  of  ten  acres, 
and  that  with  a  very  imperfect  stand  of  peas. 
Where  I  cut  the  pea-vines,  the  stubble  will  be 
turned  under  with  a  two-horse  plow  and  har- 
rowed, and  with  a  Seymour  Grain  Drill,  guano 
attachment,  and  ^wo  hundred  pounds  of  Fer- 
tilizers, my  wheat  is  sown.  This  year  I  made 
twelve  bushels  per  acre  of  very  fine  wheat  on 
•old,  stiff  bottoms,  as  fatal  as  it  was.  Last  year 
I  made  thirty  bushels  per  acre  on  several  acres. 

My  oats,  as  fSar  as  possible,  are  sown  in  the 
fall. 

The  spring  plowing,  owing  to  the  large  quan- 
tity of  Dottoms,  is  very  late ;  but  my  corn  land 
18  invariably  broke  twice,  and  if  not  then  well 
pulverized,  it  is  harrowed.  The  corn  is .  all 
•orilled  in  rows  five  feet  wide.  A  medium-sized 
shovel  is  used  for  opening  the  fUrrows,  and  the 
com  it  dropf>ed  by  hands  carrving  measures 
and  waUdng  in  th{^  furrows  amd  0teppi]i|^  the 
length  of  the  measure  (which  varies,  to  suit  the 
character  of  the  soil,  from  twenty-two  to  thir^ 
inchet),  and  dropping  tAree  grains  in  a  place. 


The  corn  is  then  listed  on  with  a  lo£gi  narrow 
plow,  made  of  two-inch  bar  iron.  This  should 
DC  run  in  the  edge  of  the  shovel  furrow,  the 
hand  leaning  the  plow  so  as  to  throw  but  little 
dirt   This  acts  as  a  subsoiling.  When  the  co^n 

fets  up  about  hand-high,  or  gets  foul,  it  is  sided 
y  a  winged  ripper,  and  the  middles  are  plowed 
deep,  leaving  a  water  furrow.  The  corn  is  tninned 
or  chopped  out  to  one  stalk  in  a  place.  This  is 
all  the  hoeing  given  to  it;  pulling  dirt  to  corn 
with  a  hoe  is  unnoard  of  on  this  farm.  I  omitted 
to  mention  that  a  chap  goes  before  the  plow, 
chopping  half-way  between  the  hills  of  corn; 
another  follows,  dropping  ten  or  twelve  peas  in 
each  hill  or  chop,  and  the  plow  covers  them. 
The  second  plowing,  after  standing  fifteen  days, 
is  done  with  a  straight  shovel  and  moldboard, 
throwing  the  point  of  the  plow  ten  inches  from 
the  stalk  of  corn.  If  it  is  necessary,  a  third 
plowing  is  given  with  a  sweep.  The  above  is 
for  alluvial  soils,  and  I  find  it  very  successful 
to  have  water-furrows  in  the  cultivation  of  bot- 
toms or  stiff  clay  lands,  either  for  corn  or  cotton, 
this  far  north. 

More  stiff  soils  are  sided  the  ffrst  plowing 
with  very  narrow  plows,  close  and  deep,  and 
the  middles  are  plowed  out  as  above.  The 
second  done  as  above  stated.  The  third  is  done 
with  a  sweep,  not  allowing  it  to  stand  more 
than  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days  between 
plo  wings. 

The  mrger  portion  of  the  cotton  crop  is  grown 
on  bottom  land,  owing  to  which,  and  the  late 
planting  of  corn,  a  thorough  subsoiling  in  pre- 
paring for  cotton  is  out  of  the  question. 

With  the  winged  rippers  two  furrows  are 
run,  throwing  the  dirt  each  way  and  opening  a 
furrow  four  inches  deep,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  sufficiently  deep  for  placing  the  manure. 
The  manures  are  put  in  with  tin  bugles,  or 
guano  distributors.  I  sometimes  use  the  Dick- 
son formulas;  at  others,  a  combination  of  Peru- 
vian and  Soluble  Pacific  guano,  which  I  have 
found  good,  as  no  forms  are  lost  with  this  mode 
on  low  lanas.  Merryman's  Ammoniated  Bone 
and  Peruvian  has  paid  me  as  well  or  better  thsoi 
any  other  preparation.  I  have  used  for  either 
of  the  above  preparations  one  hundred  pounds 
of  Peruvian,  ana  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  Pacific  or  Ammoniated  Bone,  until  this  year 
my  mixture  of  Peruvian  and  Pacific  was  t^ 
duced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  acre. 
After  distributing  guano,  the  middles  are 
thrown  out,  raising  a  bed  sufficiently  by  run- 
ning the  same  plow  verj  deep.  The  Dickson 
variety  of  cotton  seed  is  then  sown  with  the 
Dow-l#aw  and  Darlington  Cotton  Planters; 
the  latter  I  like  best.  The  first  plowing  the 
cotton  is  sided  with  long,  narrow  plows,  as 
described  for  covering  corn,  with  a  board  nailed 
oh  the  foot  and  beam  of  the  plow  to  prevent 
the  dirt  from  rolling  on  the  cotton.  Isothing 
pays  better  than  to  run  the  plow  very  deep,  and 
leave  them  open,  in  this  cold  climate.  The 
cotton  is  then  bunched  out  to  about  four  stalks 
in  a  place.  If  the  land  is  close,  the  next  work- 
ing is  done  very  deep  with  a  winged  rippec, 
plowing  out  the  entire  middles.  If  the  land  ia 
loamy,  a  deep-running  sweep  is  used.  The 
cotton  is  then  Vrought  to  a  stand,  and  th«  futoro 
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plowing  is  done  with  a  sweep,  and,  consQquentlj, 
no  forms  are  lost  with  the  worst  drouths. 

The  small  grain  is  cut  with  the  combined 
Buckeye  Keaper.  The  wheat  crop  for  the  last 
three  years  has  ranged  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
acres.  We  have  the  same  Irish  potato  seed  for 
the  last  ten  years  greatly  improved,  and  have 
raised,  this  year,  the  second  crop  from  the  Early 
Kose.  Our  turnips  are  partly  sown  on  Irisn 
potato  land,  in  arills,  and  worked — and  thus 
making  two  crops  on  land  the  same  year.  Too 
many  turnips  cannot  be  raised  j  we  use  them 
freely  in  feeding  milch  cows. 

I  have  one  and  a  half  acres  of  very  rich  land 
that  will  be  sown  in  Lucerne  next  spring, 
drilled  and  cultivated.  With  that,  and  some 
clover  lots,  the  pea-vine  hay  and. oat  crop,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  feed  my  mules  twelve  months, 
with  three  barrels  of  corn,  which  is  the  dearest 
feed  for  stock  a  farmer  can  raise.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  pea  vine  will  pay  better  on  my  bottoms 
than  clover,  which  will  die  out  if  overflown. 

Two-horse  wagons  are  used  in  hauling,  as 
two  mules  can  draw  sixteen  hundred  pounds  as 
easy  as  four  mules  can  draw  twenty-four  hundred 
pounds,  with  a  large  wagon. 

The  corn  crop  this  year  will  be  housed  in  rat- 
proof  cribs.  The  bam  was  finished  last  March, 
and  there  is  more  manure  made  now  in  six 
months  than  was  ever  made  in  twelve  before. 
I  think  I  shall  be  fully  able  to  make  enough  to 
manure  half  the  cotton  crop  next  year. 

The  draining  on  the  farm  is  done  with  the 
mole  drain,  after  providing  a  sufficient  quantitv 
of  open  drains.  Cutting  the  drains  two  rods 
apart,  ten  acres  can  be  effectually  drained  in  six 
days  with  four  hands  and  one  mule. 

Other  matters  of  minor  importance,  such  as 
ginning,  packing  cotton,  gardening,  etc.,  might 
be  mentioned ;  but  thov  are  done  in  the  usual 
way,  except  my  screw  for  packing  cotton,  which 
is  inside  tne  house. 

My  cotton  lands  are  rested  by  sowing  peas 
and  turning  the  vines  before  frost.  My  corn 
lands  are  rested  by  the  oat  crop.  My  wheat 
lands  by  sowing  peas,  as  has  already  been  ex- 
plained. 

It  might  be  proper  to  add  some  remarks: 
Great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  Improved 
Agricultural  Implements.  Among  other  things, 
I  find  nothing  pays  better,  according  to  cost 
(which  is  ten  dollars,)  than  a  Cahoon  Seed 
Sower,  used  for  sowing  erass  and  clover  seeds ; 
it  is  aUo  recommended  for  wheat  and  oats,  but 
I  have  not  tried  it  for  that.  Much  is  said  and 
written  about  reapers,  which  are  highly  im- 
portant— without  tnem,  my  grain  oouM  not  be 
aaved ;  but  nothing  is  said  favoring  grain  drills 
to  make  the  wheats  the  most  important  part. 
No  farmer  should  be  without  them.  If^  the 
land  is  properly  nrepared,  ten  acres  will  supply 
large  families.  One  will  do  three  or  four  fami- 
lies, and  can  be  run  on  any  ordinary  land  which 
has  been  cleared  ten  years.  Among  other  im- 
plements, I  have  the  sulky  plow,  which,  with 
a  large  strong  team^  pulling  exactly  eoual,  and 
^ith  a  good  oriver,  it  may  be  used  in  cultivating 
the  crop  on  loamy  land,  or  where  it  has  been 
well  prepared.    But  the  team  that  pulla  ei^ual 


is  hard  to  find,  and,  working  as  I  do,  it  ■tanda 
idle. 

There  are  two  implements  which  I  had  made 
at  home,  with  a  cost  of  less  than  five  dollars 
each,  very  useful :  a  dirt  scraper,  or  ox-ahovel^ 
for  removing  earth,  filling  holes  in  bottoms,  and 
working  roaas,  and  where  washes  have  run  bed* 
of  sand,  removing  a  part  on  stiff  soil  near  by 
(nothing  pays  better.)  The  roller  I  find  useful 
in  mashing  clods;  without  this,  the  stand  of 
clover  and  grass  seeds  are  uncertain. 

The  plow-stocks  of  the  farm  are  very  light, 
and  so  constructed  that,  if  a  hand  throws  weight 
on  the  handles,  the  plow  is  thrown  out  of  the 
ground.  Many  horses  are  injured  from  bad 
running  stocks,  and  imperfectly  set  and  running 
plow  molds.  I  find  it  pays  better  to  go  to  a 
greater  distance  to  get  work  well  done,  though 
the  most  of  mine  is  done  on  the  farm  by  the  wtX 
of  smiths  that  can  be  had. 

Something  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  farm.  My  strongest  efforts 
are  in  the  progressive  increase  in  the  yield  of 
crops — leaving  the  land  in  a  better  condition 
after  the  gathering  of  each  crop.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  oat  crop,  as  stated,  to  rest  the  com 
crop,  will  not  do  it.  This  land  is  subject  to 
overflow,  and  keeps  it  up.  The  oat  crop  fur- 
nishes vegetable  matter. 

I  hope  the  Executive  Committee  will  con- 
sider well  the  importance  of  three  premiums,  of 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  for  another  year. 
One  for  the  largest  crop  of  cotton  raised  from 
home-made  manures,  tne  quality  of  land  and 
the  quantity  of  stock  to  be  considered — letting 
it  be  applied  to  each  of  the  four  districts,  to  ^ve 
all  a  chance.  Then  one  of  similar  conditions 
for  corn  in  each  of  the  districts.  Another  for 
a  report  of  the  least  corn  used  in  feeding  horses 
or  mules  from  Christmas  up  to  the  Fair,  with  a 
report  of  what  they  were  fed  on,  and  how 
raised,  requiring  all  to  be  raised  on  the  farm  of 
the  reporter :  also,  requiring  him  to  show  that 
nothing  in  the  way  or  corn,  fodder,  oats  or  hajr 
has  been  or  will  be  bought  to  carry  nim  througn 
the  year,  or  until  another  crop  is  made ;  at  the 
same  time  showing  an  average  horse  or  mule  as 
a  sample  on  the  grounds,  that  their  condition 
may  oe  seen.  In  my  judjpment,  this  would 
effect  more  for  the  beiieflt  of  the  community  in 
agricultural  pursuits  than  all  that  has  been  done. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  add, 
that,  owing  to  being  so  far  north,  the  gathering 
of  crops  on  the  place  is  the  hardest  part.  For 
several  years  it  has  taken  me  until  Christmas, 
and  sometimes  after,  to  finish.  Owing  to  this. 
I  am  prevented  from  making  a  farm  report  and 
contending  for  the  premium  offered. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted. 

j.  n.  montoomkkt. 

Fort  Lamab. 


DouBLK  FuBROW  Plow. — J.  V.,Tita8  count  7. 
Texas,  "  read  somewhere^  recently,  of  a  doabW 
furrow  plow,"  and  wants  te  know  where  he  cam 
get  one.  We  beliere  sweh  a  plow  is  to  be  foonA 
in  England,  but  b^re  nsYtr  bfiacd  of  one  in 
America. 
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fiBTBSAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES  FOB  TME  MONTH 

Ja7iuary. 

Bees  are  resting  this  month,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  but  little  to  do.  Those  that 
haTB  been  put  into  winter  qaarters  in  the  fall, 
need  no  attention  whatever. 

Bees  that  have  been  left  "out  in  the  cold" 
should  be  protected  from  the  sun,  as  it  excites 
them  to  premature  activity,  which  causes  a 
larger  consumption  of  honey  than  if  they 
remained  quiet.  See  that  the  entrances  of  all 
hives  left  out  are  not  closed  up  with  dead  bees, 
mow  or  ice." 

From  the  Bee  Journal. 

Instmetion  for  Beginners. 

The  Quebk. — Nothing  is  more  interesting 
to  me  in  the  various  operations  of  the  apiary 
than  the  sight  of  the  queen,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  the  attentive  workers.  Some  per- 
lODs  may  take  more  delight  in  rearing  them  or 
witnessing  a  battle  between  two  rival  queens, 
when  left  to  decide  in  mortal  combat  which 
shall  gain  the  victory,  and  by  murdering  a  sis- 
ter, in  harmony  with  the  ancient  law  "that 
might  makes  right,"  henceforth  remain  the  sole 
object  of  reverence  and  affection  for  forty  thou- 
sand members  of  this  insect  family,  whose 
very  existence  depends  upon  her  welfare. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  As  most  bee-keepers 
have  observed  that  a  swarm  of  bees  sometimes 
fills  a  hive  in  fh>m  four  to  six  days,  some  have 
supposed  that  the  combs  were  not  made  of 
honey,  but  of  some  other  material,  perhaps 
identical  with  the  yellow  pellets  (of  pollen) 
carried  upon  the  workers'  thighs,  and  that  bees 
could  change  different  kinds  of  sweet  making 
Aoficy,  even  from  syrup. 

These  opinions  maybe  corrected  by  oonflning 
a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  moTable-comb  hive  and 
feeding  them  an  inferior  quality  of  syrup,  when 
the  oomhi  are  examined  the  syrup  will  be  fband 


unchanged  in  the  cells.  If  the  swarm  wa» 
destitute  of  comb  the  bees  will  build  comb,, 
conauming  about  twenty  pounds  of  sweet  to 
produce  one  pound  of  oomb  or  wax.  For  thia 
reason,  our  best  apiarians  melt  no  good  comb 
into  wax.  Considering  the  quantity  of  honey^ 
consumed,  and  the  time  lost  by  the  bees  build- 
ing comb,  they  estimate  the  value  of  a  pound 
of  comb  to  the  bees  as  equivalent  to  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  of  honey,  while  the  market  value 
of  a  pound  of  wax  is  never  more  than  two 
pounds  of  good  honey,  or  three  or  four  of  Cuba 
honey.  With  those  facts  the  reader  can  esti- 
mate  the  loss  from  the  "brimstone"  practice.. 

By  removing  the  native  queen  from  a  colony 
of  black  bees,  and  Introducing  on  Italian  queen 
in  her  place,  in  about  three  weeks  her  goldeik 
striped  progeny  will  begin  to  emerge  from 
the  cells,  and  in  about  three  weeks  more  they 
begin  to  gather  honey.  If  the  queen  was  intro- 
duced in  May,  in  about  three  months  all  the 
black  bees  will  have  died  off  from  natural 
causes ;  but  if  introduced  late  in  the  season,, 
they  will  not  all  have  disappeared  short  of 
about  six  months.  These  oft-repeated  experi- 
ments  beautifully  verify  the  following  facts: 

Ist.  That  the  queen  is  not  a  "  king,"  but  s 
female  and  the  mother  of  the  whole  swarm,, 
laying  all  the  eggs — for  if  not  from  the  Italian 
queen,  whence  came  this  yellow-girded  progeny? 

2d.  That  the  workers  do  not  fly  out  to  collect 
honey  from  the  flowers  until  about  three  weeka 
old. 

3d.  That  the  worker  bees  are  short-lived,  and 
where  forage  abounds  and  they  are  industriously- 
gathering  stores  their  span  of  existence  i» 
exceedingly  short,  and  were  it  not  for  the  aston- 
ishing rapidity  with  which  they  multiply  by 
breeding  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  single 
stock  could  not  swarm  as  often  as  they  do  in 
this  country,  and  especially  in  Cuba  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  strong  colonies,  having  plenty  of  stores*,. 
the  queen  will  often  deposit  eggs  during  everj 
month  in  the  year,  the  best  brood  being  reared 
between  October  and  January.  During  this 
time  the  brood  often  occupies  a  small  circle  of 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  in  the  center  of  the 
cluster  of  bees  exactly  opposite  on  each  side  ot 
a  conU).  Smaller  circles  are  next  occupied  iir 
the  two  adjoining  combs.  The  circle  of  eggs 
in  the  first  comb  is  then  enlarged,  and  more 
added  in  the  others,  continuing  to  spread  t» 
other  combs,  keeping  the  distance  ftom  tbe» 
oenler  or  place  of  beginning  to  the  outside  oT 
the  drele,  aboat  equal  on  all  sides.    The  eifeet 
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lof  this  is  to  produce  ooneentration  and  ftnintftl 
heat  for  developing  the  various  changes  of  the 
brood.  On  the  approach  of  spring  an  increased 
-amount  of  brood  is  reared,  and  as  early  spring 
flowers  appear,  the  bees  go  to  work  in  earnest 
to  provide  limpid  honey  and  iPreshly-gathered 
pollen  for  the  queen  and  her  numerous  off- 
spring. "When  the  fruit  trees  unfold  their  pink 
and  snowy  blossoms,  rich  supplies  are  garnered 
by  the  busy  throng  of  workers.  Breeding 
^oes  on  apace.  The  latent  swarming  impulse 
begins  to  be  felt,  and  if  the  weather  continues 
warm  and  balmy,  we  soon  arrive  at  the  swarm- 
ing season.  H.  A.  K. 

[From  the  Manufacturer  and  Builder.] 

The  Wimd-MUls  of  HoUaad. 

The  extensive  water-power  which  exists  in 
this  country  and  is  found  diffused  over  every 
portion  of  its  surface,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Western  prairies,  rendered  wind-mills  an  un- 
desirable source  of  power  in  the  early  periods 
•of  our  history.  In  more  recent  times,  the 
Abundant  supplies  of  coal  which  have  been  dis- 
•covered  and  worked,  have  equally' tended  to 
prevent  their  extensive  introduction;  so  that 
wind-mills  have  been  employed  only  for  sueh 
purposes  as  raising  water  for  stock  on  farms, 
;and,  in  a  few  rare  cases,  for  grinding  wheat 
^n  our  Western  prairies.  Hence,  if  we  desire 
-to  learn  the  full  capabilities  of  the  wlnd-<mill, 
we  must  turn  to  Holland,  where,  for  many  cen- 
turies, they  have  been  in  extensive,  successful 
use.  The  hind  being  mostly  flat,  it  afforded  but 
«  trifling  water-power,  and  therefore  so  much 
the  greater  inducement  to  take  advantage  of 
the  wind,  which  was  here  unobstructed  by  those 
hills  or  mountains  which  oppose  its  movements 
in  those  lands,  like  Germany,  that  contain 
;abundance  of  water-power.  This  peculiar  situ- 
ation stimulated  a  people  whose  industry  was, 
in  former  times,  far  in  advance  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
force. 

Before  the  invention  of  steana,  it  was  the  only 
natural  force  at  command  there,  and  such  has 
l>een  the  improvements  in  its  employment,  the 
perfection  of  the  mechanical  arrangements,  and 
ihe  universality  of  its  applications,  that,  with 
plenty  of  fuel,  as  peat^  wood,  f^  some  coal,  in 
its  own  territory,  and  abuadancft  of  oaal  in  the 
ajurrounding  countries  of  Belgium,  Sngland 
^nd  Ehineland,  the  wind-mills^  at  the  pifeis^ilt 


day,  c^mp^te  tiicceisfhlly^  urith  steam-ehgines, 
and  grind  flour,  saw  lumber,  pump  the  lakea 
dry,  etc.  But  then  these  wind-mills  have  a 
power  of  fifty  to  one  thousand  horses,  and  ara 
built  in  the  most  substantial  and  colossal  man- 
ner. 

There  are  two  systems  of  building  them — 
one  of  these  systems  in  use  only  for  the  small- 
est kind,  which,  however,  are  still  of  compara- 
tively large  size :  it  is  to  place  the  whole  mill 
on  a  pivot,  in  order  to  turn  it  against  the  wind, 
and  shift  it  with  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  always  done  by  means  of 
a  windlass  to  which  special  power  is  applied ; 
the  mill  being  altogether  too  large  and  heavy 
to  be  turned  by  the  wind  itself  by  means  of  a 
vane — a  contrivance  which  is  there  used  only 
for  small  toy  mills,  which  are  occasionally 
placed  on  the  tops  of  houses.  The  mills  de- 
scribed serve  only  to  grind  flour,  and  are  able 
to  do  this  for  villages  having  a  population  of 
some  five  thousand  inhabitants.  This  class  of 
wind-mills,  notwithstanding  they  are  of  the  size 
of  a  small  house,  and  are,  in  fact,  built  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  a  frame  house,  con- 
taining several  rooms  in  different  stories,  usu- 
ally give  no  permanent  habitation  to  the  mill- 
er's family,  as  is  the  case  in  the  larger  mills, 
which  are  sometimes  enormous  structures.  The 
latter  are  used  as  flour-mills,  though  more  com- 
monly for  drainage  or  sawing  lumber. 

In  order  to  acquire  an  idea  of  these  large 
flour  milk,  let  the  reader  imagine  a  brick  strao- 
ture  like  a  light-house,  about  one  hundred  feet 
high,  by  forty  feet  diameter  at  base,  and  thirty 
to  thirty-five  feet  at  the  top,  the  shape  being, 
consequently,  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  con- 
taining at  least  six  stori^;  on  the  first  floor  are 
stables  for  horses  and  wagon-house;  on  the 
second  and  third  stories,  rooms  for  the  miller, 
his  family  and  assistants;  on  the  upper  floors 
are  the  stones  for  grinding  the  wheat — the 
number  of  stones  which  are  attached  to  the 
driving-wheel  being  regulated  according  to  the 
force  of  the  wind.  The  roof,  to  which  the  wings 
are  attached,  turns  like  the  dome  of  an  astrmi- 
omical  observatory,  and  the  axis  of  tSie  wings 
is  in  every  portion  connected  with  the  perpen- 
dicular driving^haft,  which  stands  in  the  een- 
ter  of  the  mill.  At  the  height  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  above  the  ground  is  a  balcony, 
surrounding  the  whole  structure,  where  ^ 
windlass  is  tamed,  serving  to  tarn  the  wings 
toward  the  wind,  and  whence  abo  the  wings 
are  reached.  Bach  of  these  wtngs  poeseMet  a 
length  of  flftj  to  «e«eaiy  fbet,  ao  that  thei  t<9 
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of  the  upper  wing  is  4ome  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  wings  are  sometimes  six  feet 
wide;  the  surface  being  bent  backward  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  which  has  been  determined 
by  theory  and  experience.  The  greater  part  of 
this  surface  is  open  frame-work,  covered  with 
strong  linen  sails,  made  like  those  of  a  sailing 
vessel ;  these  sails  are  from  time  to  time  spread 
out  or  taken  in,  according  to  the  force  of  the 
wind  and  the  work  to  be  done,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  mill  must,  of  course,  be  stopped  for  a 
few  minutes;  the  shifting  of  the  wind  and  the 
changing  of  the  direction  of  the  mill  causes  no 
stoppage  in  the  operation. 

When  this  class  of  mills  is  used  for  sawing 
lumber,  the  lower  floor  is  entirely  occupied 
with  the  sawing  operations,  and  the  upper  floors 
are  sometimes  used  for  lodging.  Around  the 
city  q{  Dortrecht,  in  Hollimd,  where  an 
extensive  lumber  trade  is  carried  on — ^the 
logs  coming  down  the  Khine  as  rafts — the 
traveler  sees  some  eighty  or  one  hundred  such 
wind  sawmills.  In  the  interior  of  the  province 
of  South  Hollaifd,  numbers  of  still  larger  mills 
are  seen,  serving  for  drainage— the  system  fol- 
lowed being  very  simple.  A  row  of  wind- 
mills stands  at  the  side  of  a  very  narrow  canal, 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  this  purpose.  To 
the  side  of  the  mill  is  attached  a  large  wheel, 
similar  to  that  of  one  of  our  steamers.  This 
wheel  Alls  the  canal  entirely,  and  being  turned 
by  the  wind-mill,  dashes  the  water  forward, 
raising  it  only  one  or  two  feet;  the  next  higher 
mill  does  the  same,  and  so  on,  till  the  last  mill 
brings  it  to  the  required  level.  In  this  way, 
many  districts  which  were  formerly  lakes  have 
been  kept  dry  for  several  centuries.  This 
system  has  been  adopted  in  almost  all  cases 
except  the  more  recent  one  of  the  drainage  of 
the  larger  Harlem  Lake,^  as  it  was  feared  that 
by  occasional  want  of  sufiBlcient  wind,  or  excess 
of  rain,  the  water  could  not  be  kept  sufficiently 
low  to  prevent  the  injuring  of  the  deepest, 
parts.  In  spite  of  these  objections,  however, 
some  experts  declared  at  the  time  that  a  good 
system  of  large  wind-mills  would  be  perfectly 
sufficient  and  reliable,  and  more  economical 
than  the  steam  engines  employed.  The  bot- 
toms of  these  lakes  form  the  most  fertile  ground 
imaginable,  being  covered  with  a  layer  of 
humus  and  peat  many  feet  in  thickness,  the 
Jesuit  of  decay  of  a  vegetation  which  had  gone 
OB  for  many  centuries. 

Such  a  drained  lake  bottom  is  called,  in  Hol- 
land, a  ^poUcr,''  and  the  usual  hij»tory  of  a  pol- 


der is  this :  Originally  it  was  a  swamp,  entirely 
filled  with  decayed  vegetable  growth ;  this  is 
dug  out  as  peat,  first  from  the  surface,  and  then 
deeper  and  deeper,  as  long  as  the  labor  of  peat- 
digging  pays,  the  peat  being  of  excellent 
quality,  and  extensively  used  as  fuel;  the 
swamp  is  thus  changed  into  a  lake ;  and  finally, 
when  most  of  the  peat  is  removed,  wind-mills 
are  set  up  around  the  surfiace  of  the  swamp  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Portions  are  thus  laid  dry ;  canals  are 
dug  in  these  portions,  and  other  mills  erected, 
till  a  regular  series  or  system  of  mills,  connected 
with  proper  drainage  canals,  changes  the  whole 
lake  bottom  into  the  most  fertile  soil.  Villages 
spring  up,  and  very  soon  there  is  nothing  to 
remind  the  traveler  that  he  is  at  the  bottom  of 
a  former  lake,  except  the  high  dikes  seen  here 
and  there  in  the  distance,  and  sailing  vessels 
and  canal  boats  visible  over  them. 

All  these  wonderful  feats  have  for  many  cen- 
turies been  accomplished  there  without  steam, 
with  the  single  aid  of  large  and  well  con- 
structed wind-mills.  Usually,  the  superinten- 
dent of  a  mill  has  several  hands  under  his  com- 
mand, like  the  captain  of  a  sailing  vessel ;  he 
giving  orders  to  diminish  or  increase  sail,  or  to 
shift  the  direction  of  the  mill,  according  to  the  ' 
strength  or  direction  of  the  wind ;  and  a  self- 
regulating  mill  would  there  be  considered  as 
impractical  and  absurd  as  a  sailing-vessel  pro- 
vided with  a  self-acting  contrivance  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  quantity  of  sail  accord- 
ing to  the  loree  of  the  wind.  Bvery  one  who 
has  once  seen  the  operation  of  the  Dutch  wind- 
mills, is  satisfied  that  the  only  practical  system 
is  to  construct  them  on  a  large  scale,  and  give 
them  constantly  the  same  personal  attention  as 
is  given  to  the  sails  of  a  large  saillag-vetsel. 
By  a  peculiar  and  simple  system  of  rolling  up 
the  sails,  partiaUy  or  entirely,  the  surface  on 
which  the  wind  acts  may  be  so. diminished  that 
those  mills  are  used  even  during  very  strong 
gales ;  indeed,  seldom  stop,  except  when  there 
is  no  wind  at  all.  As  the  wing^  extend  so  high, 
and  are  capable  of  carrying  so  much  surface  of 
sail,  the  slightest  wind  is  sufficient  to  move 
them. 

The  utmost  care  is  always  taken  to  have  the 
brake  in  perfect  order,  and  to  apply  it  gradual- 
ly ;  because,  if  the  break  should  give  way  dur- 
ing a  wind  which  is  increasing  in  strength, 
and  necessitating  the  taking  in  of  sail,  the  miljl 
would  be  lost,  as  the  velocity  of  its  motion 
would  increase  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  by 
the  enormous  fi-iction  set  fire  to  the  mill. 
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Domestic  Receipts* 

BY   MBS.   E.   J.   B. 

English  Plum  Pudding. — Mix  one  pound 
of  suet,  one  of  flour,  one  of  curranta,  one  of 
stoned  raisins,  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon  shred 
as  fine  as  possible,  six  peppers  powdered  fine, 
four  eggs,  a  glass  of  French  brandy,  a  little 
salt,  and  just  enough  of  milk  to  make  it  a  proper 
'consistence.  Boil  in  a  floured  cloth  for  eight 
or  nine  hours.  Serve  with  burning  brandy  and 
with  wine  sauce.  This  pudding  will  keep  for 
six  months  if  kept  tied  up  in  a  cloth  and  cov- 
ered from  dust. 

Mince  Pies. — One  pound  scraped  beef,  free 
firom  skin  and  strings,  or  of  beef  tongue,  t\?o 
pounds  of  suet  picked  and  chopped,  three 
pounds  of  currants  perfectly  dry  and  nicely 
cleaned,  two  pounds  of  pawdered  sugar,  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  chopped  apples,  the.  peel 
and  juice  of  one  lemon,  half  a  pint  of  white 
wine  or  brandy,  half  a  nutmeg,  one  eighth  of 
an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
mace  finely  powdered.  Mix  well  and  press 
into  a  deep  pan,  and  keep  covered  in  a  dry, 
cool  place.  Have  citron,  orange  and  lemon 
peel  ready  and  put  some  of  each  in  the  pies 
when  made. 

Sponge  Oakb. — Weigh  ten  eggs,  add  their 
weight  in  very  fine  sugar,  and  that  of  six  in 
flour.  Beat  the  yolks  with  the  flour  and  the 
whites  alone  to  a  very  stiff  froth,  then  by  de- 
grees mix  the  whites  and  the  flour  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  beat  them  well  half  an 
hoar.    Bake  for  one  hour  in  a  quick  oven. 

Pound  Cakb. — Beat  one  pound  of  butter  to 
a  cream  and  mix  with  it  the  whites  and  yolks 
of  eight  eggs  beaten  separately.  Have  ready 
warm  by  the  fire,  one  pound  of  flour  and  the 
same  of  sifted  sugar.  Mix  them  and  a  few 
cloves,  a  little  nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  finely 
powdered,  together,  then  by  degrees  work  the 
ingredients  into  the  butter  and  eggs.  "When 
well  beaten,  add  a  glass  of  wine  and  some  cara- 
way seeds.  It  must  be  beaten  a  full  hour. 
Batter  a  pan  and  bake  it  a  full  hour  in  a  quick 
oven. 

To  Roast  Turkey. — The  sinews  of  the  leg 
should  be  drawn.  Stuff  /with  sausage  meat,  or 
if  sausages  are  to  be  served  in  the  dish,  stuff 
Urith  bread.  As  this  makes  a  large  addition  to 
the  size  of  the  bird,  see  that  the  heat  of  the  fire 
is  constantly  to  that  part,  so  that  the  breast  be 


thoroughly  done.  A  little  strip  of  paper  should 
be  put  on  the  bone  to  hinder  it  from  scorching 
while  the  other  parts  are  roasting.  Baste  well. 
Serve  with  gravy  in  the  dish  and  plenty  of 
bread  sauce.  Add  a  few  crumbs  and  a  beaten 
^gg  to  the  stuffing  of  sausage  meat. 

Brown  Bread. — One  pint  of  Graham  flour, 
one  pint  of  Indian  meal,  one  pint  of  sour  milk, 
one  teaspoon ful  of  soda,  and  a  teacup  of  mo- 
lasses. Boil  or  steam  three  hours,  and  then 
bake  it  in  the  tin  it  has  been  boiled  in  for  one 
hour.  Boil  five  hours  instead  of  baking  if  you 
prefer  it. 

To  Remove  Scorch  Marks. — Peel  and  slice 
two  onions,  and  extract  the  juice  by  squeezing 
or  pounding.  Then  cut  up  half  an  ounce  of 
white  soap  and  two  ounces  of  fuller's  earth, 
and  mix  them  with  the  onion  juice  and  half  a 
pint  of  vinegar.  Boil  this  composition  well; 
then  spread  it,  when  cool,  cover  the  scorched 
part  of  the  linen,  and  let  it  dry  on.  After- 
wards wash  out  the  linen,  and  if  it  has  not 
penetrated  the  fabric  so  as  to  damage  the  tex- 
ture, the  mark  will  be  found  to  have  been  re- 
moved. 

Curb  tor  Neuralgia  in  Face  and 
Teeth. — Ten  drops  of  aconite  and  ten  of 
opium,  heated  with  a  little  sweet  oil,  and  drop- 
ped in  the  ear. 


Polishing  Shirts. — The  Scientific  American 
says :  Put  a  little  common  wax  in  the  starch, 
say  two  ounces  to  the  pound ;  then  if  you  use 
any  thin  patent  starch,  be  sure  you  use  it  warm, 
otherwise  the  wax  will  get  cold  and  gritty  and 
spot  your  linen,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
being  stained  with  grease.  Starch  the  fronts 
and  wristbands  as  stiff  as  you  can.  Always 
starch  twice;  that  is,  starch  and  dry,  then 
starch  again.  Iron  your  shirt  in  the  usual 
way,  making  the  linen  nice  and  firm,  but  with- 
out any  attempt  at  a  good  finish ;  don't  lift  the 
plaits ;  your  shirt  is  now  ready  for  polishing, 
but  you  ought  to  have  a  board  the  same  size  as 
a  common  shirt  board,  made  of  hard  wood,  and 
covered  with  only  one  ply  of  plain  cotton 
cloth.  Put  this  board  into  the  breast  of  your 
shirt,  then  take  a  polishing  iron,  which  is  fist 
and  beveled  a  little  at  one  end — polish  gently 
with  the  beveled  pArt,  taking  care  not  to  driv^ 
the  linen  up  into  wave-like  blisters ;  of  coune 
this  requires  a  little  practice,  but  if  you  ar© 
careful  and  persevere,  in  a  short  time  yoa  will 
be  able  to  give  that  enamel-like  finish  which 
seemis  to  be  so  much  wanted. 
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Plantation  Accounts. 

We  publish  on  another  page  the  last  of  the 
series  of  admirable  papers  which  Hon.  Sam'l 
Bamett  has  contributed  to  the  Farm  and 
HoMK  on  "Plantation  Accounts."  We  sin- 
cerely trust  thit  they  may  receive  the  attention 
which  they  deserve,  and  that  the  sound,  prac- 
tical advice  which  they  convey  may  be  gen- 
erally heeded  and  studiously  followed. 

The  advantages  of  accurate  knowledge  in 
£uTn  operations  are  incalculable.    It  enables 
D8  to  know  precisely  what    we    are   doing: 
wh^her   we  are  making  or  losing  money — 
what  crops,  manures,  machines,  mode  of  labor, 
stock,  eto.,  pay  or  cause  loss,  and  to  what 
extent — and  whether  our  land  is  improving  or 
deteriorating    under  our  management.      No- 
body will  deny  that  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  know  to  a  dollar  what  our  labor  costs ; 
to  know  to  a  rod  the  size  of  each  of  our  fields, 
and  by  calculating  the  labor  expended  in  pre- 
paration, the  cost  of  seed,  manurcss,  etc.,  and 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  land,  be  able  to 
ascertain  to  a  nicety  whether  they  were  sever- 
ally profitable  or  the  reverse.      A  man  who 
possesses  this  accurate  knowledge  not  only  reg- 
ulates himself  satisfactorily  but  he  contributes 
largely  to  the  profit  of  his  neighbors,  by  being 
able  to  tell  them  exactly  wherein  and  to  what 
extent. he  succeeded  or    failed.      He    leaves 
nothing  to  chance  or  to  guess-work.    His  ac- 
counts with  his  fields  are  as  well  and  minutely 
kept  as  those  of  a  banker  with  his  customers. 
His  dates,  weights,  measures,  values,  profits, 
losses,  are  noted  io  a  fraction,  and  the  deduc- 
tions of  efiect  from  cause  are  as  accurate  and  as 
reliable  as  the  correct  solution  of  any  mathe- 
matical problem.     Take  one  of  the  successfVil 
fanners  of  the  Old  World — ^England,  for  ex- 
ample (we  mean   one  of  those  who  farms  on 
seienti&c  principles,  and  conducts  his  business 
JQsi  as  a  merchant  or  a  banker  manages  his 


affairs) — and  he  can  tell  you  witib  tinerrii^  pre* 
cision,  for  a  series  of  years  back,  by  referring 
to  his  books,  the  detailed  history  of  all  his 
operations,  and  can  show  you  the  balanced  Dr. 
and  Cr.  accounts  between  him  and  his  fields 
during  all  that  time.  He  can  tell  you  to  a 
pound  how  much  wheat  he  made  in  any  given 
year,  what  it  cost  to  produce  it,  at  what  priee 
he  sold  it,  and  how  much  he  gained  or  lost  by 
it.  And  BO  he  can  go  through  all  the  depart- 
ments of  his  farm,  always  informed  as  to  his 
condition,  and  therefore  always  prepared  to 
protect  himself  against  a  repetition  of  loss. 
This  accurate  knowledge  is  the  whole  science 
of  farming.  The  acquisition  of  this  knowledge 
is  the  art  of  farming. 

Success  without  this  knowledge  and  this  sys- 
tem of  acquiring  it  is,  if  not  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable, at  least  extremely  doubtful.  It  is 
merely  a  matter  of  chance.  We  may  not  be 
able  immediately  to  carry  on  our  farms  as  a 
merchant  nmnages  his  merchandize,  or  as  a 
banker  conducts  his  counting-house,  but  we  may 
make  some  progress  toward  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  our  business.  We  may,  as  much  as 
possible,  depend  on  facts  and  figures,  and  not 
on  chances  and  guesses.  Mr.  Barnett  shows 
us  how  we  can  begin  to  improve  in  this  respect. 
Let  us  try  to  begin  now  with  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year.  It  will  be  a  little  irksome  at 
first,  and  occasion  some  trouble,  but  if  we  persist 
during  the  year  so  as  to  demonstrate  its  usef^- 
ness  to  our  satisfaction,  it  will  never  be  aban- 
doned hereafter. 


The  Fair  at  Vicksburg. — It  was  our  good 
fortune  to  visit  the  lovely  and  forever  famous 
city  of  Vicksburg  during  the  Fair,  which  was 
held  there  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  of  last 
month.  We  met  there  some  old  and  valued 
friendii,  and  made  many  agreeable  acquaint- 
ances. Owing  to  the  unavoidable  postpone- 
ment of  the  Fair,  and  the  fear  that  the  weather 
might  be  unpropitious,  the  display  of  stock, 
machinery,  etc.,  was  not  as  large  as  was 
expected ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  exhibi- 
tion was  very  interesting,  making  up  in  quality 
for  what  it  lacked  in  quantity,  and  evidencing 
the  earnest  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement 
which  animates  the  people  of  gallant  Missis- 
sippi, despite  the  untoward  circumstances  by 
which  she  has  been  surrounded  for  the  past  few 
years.  We  were  particularly  gratified  to  see 
the  display  of  cassimeres,  jeans,  oenaburgs,  and 
other  fabrics  manufactured  at  the  Wesson 
Mills,  and  equal  in  fineness  of -texture  and  finish 
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to  the  goods  of  the  same  class  tuad^in  Northern 
mills.  We  saw  in  this  display  a  step  toward 
the  material  independence  of  the  South,  which 
can  never  he  attained  00  long  as  we  export  all 
of  our  great  staple  and  import  everything  we 
eat  and  wear.  There  was  exhihited,  also,  some 
excellent  soap— hoth  for  the  toilet  and  ordinary 
use — ^manufiactured  from  cotton  seed  at  Wesson, 
Mississippi,  which  seemed  quite  as  hard  and  as 
good  as  castile  soap.  The  show  of  horses  was 
very  good.  There  were  some  first-rate  thor- 
oughhred  stock,  and  some  fine  Gotswold  sheep, 
of  which  CoL  C.  E.  Hooker,  of  Jackson,  pur- 
chased the  choicest  specimens,  with  a  view  to 
the  introduction  of  sheep  hushandry  on  his 
plantation.  We  wish  him  abundant  success. 
We  would  return  our  best  thanks  to  Gen. 
Wirt  Adams,  Dr.  Whitehead,  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  Warren  County  Agricultural 
Sodety,  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  which 
we  received  at  their  hands.  We  hope  that  they 
will  persevere  in  the  good  WOTk  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  that  their  beneficent  labors  may 
be  abundantly  rewarded.  We  must  not  close 
this  notice  of  our  visit  to  Vicksburg  without 
mention  of  the  venerable,  wejl-known,  and 
deservedly  popular  host  of  the  Prentiss  House, 
Gen.  T.  G.  McMackin.  He  welcomes  his  guests 
with  «]1  his  wonted  cordiality;  entertains  them 
with  "  the  best  in  the  world  " — as  of  yore — and 
sings  the  bill  of  fare  of  his  amply  provided 
table  with  the  same  clear  and  melodious  voice 
whieh  has  cheered  his  hosts  of  friends  for  so 
many  years. 


Mammoth  Hardware  Establishments. — 
During  a  recent  sojourn  in  New  Orleans,  we 
took  occasion  to  visit  the  immense  hardware 
establishments,  on  Canal  street,  of  Messrs. 
Stauvfer,  Kent  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Slocomb, 
Baldwin  &  Co.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one, 
who  has  not  seen  them,  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  their  size,  or  of  the  magnitude  and 
variety  of  the  stock  which  they  contain.  They 
are  filled  from  roof  to  foundation  of  buildings, 
severally  occupying  an  entire  block,  with  every 
agricultural  implement,  every  mechanic's  tool, 
every  species  of  cutlery  from  a  lady^s  penknife 
to  a  circular  saw,  every  sort  of  casting,  every 
description  of  nail  that  can  be  conceived, 
besides  moontaiiifl  of  iron  and  steel  ftrom  every 
known  mine,  piles  upon  piles  of  tin-ware, 
paints,  oils,  etc.,  railroad  and  carriage  builders* 
supplies  in  endless  variety,  and  guns  of  every 
make,  in  number  sofflcient  to  arm  a  division. 
8ee  advertisements. 


Our  Frontispiece.— We  are  satisfl^  that' 
we  could  make  no  more  acceptable  New  Year's ' 
gift  to  bur  subscribers  than  the  admirable  like- 
ness  of  ex-President  Davis,  which  embel- 
lishes this  number  of  the  Farm  and  Home. 
To  every  lover  of  constitutional  liberty;  to 
every  admirer  of  pure  patriotism,  lofty  intel- 
lect, cultivated  intelligence,  spotless  integrity 
and  dauntless  courage ;  to  every  one  capable  of 
appreciating  true  nobility  of  character  and  the 
highest  impulses  of  human  action,  Jefferson 
Davis  must  ever  be  the  object  of  reverence 
and  admiration.  Although  he  no  longer 
directs  their  government,  or  commands  their 
armies — in  the  words  of  Mississippi's  gallant 
orator.  Col.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar — **  he  still  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  the  President  of 
an  invisible  Republic  as  enduring  as  Time,  as 
indestructible  as  the  stars.''  Semper  hoftos, 
notnenqtu  tuum  latuUaque  manebunt. 


To  All  Whom  It  May  Concern. — We 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  will 
insert  no  advertisements  below  our  published 
rates;  and  that  highly  as  we  appreciate  the 
publications  whose  publishers  generously  offer 
to  furnish  us  a  copy  in  exchange  for  the  inser- 
tion of  an  advertisement  of  a  column  or  two  in 
length,  and  the  cut-and-dry  editorial  notice 
which  usually  accompanies  it,  we  must  decline 
the  offers  at  the  price.  We  also  decline  to 
publish  paid  editorial  notices  at  any  price.  Our 
advertising  space  is  to  be  bought  for  a  fixed 
amount,  not  our  opinions. 


Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. — Our  readers 
will  find  in  this  number  the  advertisement  of 
that  well-known  Seed  Grower,  James  J.  H. 
Gregory,  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  who  is  the 
originator  of  many  of  our  most  valuable  vege- 
tables. We  are  informed  he  now  raises  over 
one  hundred  varieties  of  vegetable  seed,  and  ia 
constantly  producing  new  varieties.  His  busi- 
ness extends  over  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  or- 
ders  being  received  and  promptly  filled  from 
more  than  fifty  thousand  customers  annually. 

His  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  now  ready 
and  will  be  sent  free  to  all. 


Murfee's  StTBSOiL  Plow. — The  attentioo 
of  our  readers  is  directed  to  the  advertisement 
of  Murfee's  subsoil  plow.  We  have  had  prac- 
tical experience  of  this  implement,  and  can 
strongly  recommend  it  as  good,  simple  and 
durable  in  construction,  thorou^  in  perform- 
ance of  its  work,  and  cheap  in  price. 
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A  Nkw  Book  ow  thb  Home.— Mr.  James 
H.  Hummel,  publisher  of  Our  Home  Journal^ 
New  Orleans,  has  just  brought  out  an  Ameri- 
can edition  of  a  celebrated  English  work  by  J. 
H.  WaUh,  entitled  "Kvery  Horsfl  Owner^s 
CyclopoBdia."  It  is  a  valuable  book,  complete 
in  its  details  on  the  natural  history,  physiolo- 
gj,  pathology,  and  general  management  of  the 
horse,  and  remarkable  for  the  popular  and 
practical  style  of  its  descriptions  and  illustra- 
tions. We  believe  it  is  to  be  sold  only  by  sub- 
scription, and  suppose  parties  interested  can 
obtain  full  particulars  by  addressing  the  pub- 
lisher.   

Mrs.  Dpstbrush,  whose  letters  in  former 
nambers  of  the  Farm  and  Homk  were  received 
with  so  much  favor,  has,  we  are  glad  to  an- 
Doonce,  resumed  her  pen,  and  promises  in  future 
to  be  a  regular  contributor,  by  portions  of  her 
correspondence  with  her  niece,  Mrs.  Melinda 
Newbroom.  One  of  these  letters,  containing 
excellent  advice,  will  be  found  in  the  present 
number. 

Clubs.— Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Homv, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  offered  to 
clubs  published  in  another  column. 


All  letters  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
tbould  be  plainly  addressed  to  William  M. 
Browhs,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


KemitTances  to  the  Southern  Farm  and 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
most  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  pK)stofilcc 
orders,  or  by  express. 


ANSWERS    TO  COBBESPONDEKTS. 

A  lady  subscriber  at  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  writes 
OS  a  long  letter,  asking  advice  as  to  the  best 
breeds  of  fowl.    She  desires  to  know: 

1.  What  fowls  are  the  best  layers  7  Answer — 
White  Leghorns  and  Houdans. 

2.  Which  make  the  best  fowl  for  table  pur- 
poses? Anevfer — Dark  and  light  Brahmas  and 
Creve  Cceurs. 

3.  Which  are  the  best  for  all  purposes  at  the 
South?    Anetoer — Dark  Brahmas. 

4.  Are  the  pure  breeds  preferable  to  half 
breeds?  Answer — ^Yes;  but  they  are  not  as 
easily  kept.    They  require  greater  attention. 

5.  Would  it  pay  to  raise  poultry  on  a  large 
Male  close  to  a  large  city  7    Ansufer — It  might 


be  very  proit*b)e,  pBovidad  the  proper  acoom- 
modafcioiia  be  prepared  and  ampla  space  tfxr*- 
nbbed ;  aad  besides  these  requisites,  prorvidedt 
the  person  who  intends  to  "  raise  poultry  on  a. 
large  scale"  is  determinad  to  devote  to  the- 
business  sufficient  time  and  attention. 

HsAYBS  IN  Horses. — ^W.,  Eufaula,  Ala.,, 
asks,  Can  heaves  be  cured  7  and  if  so,  how  7  In 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  by  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  food,  of  the  animal,  the  diseasia  may 
be  removed ;  but  where  it  has  become  chronic, 
it  is  incurable.  Heaves  are  generally  the  result 
of  deranged  digestion,  caused  by  bad  and 
irregular  feeding,  over- work,  and  want  of  care^ 
when  heated  and  wet  The  disease  may  be> 
alleviated  by  giving  lime  water  to  drink  and 
feeding  on  soft  food. 

Qrubs  in  Sheep.  —  Merino,  Whitfield 
county,  (}a.,  wants  a  cure  for  "  grubs "  in  the 
head  of  sheep.  We  knew  an  old  Scotch  shep- 
herd who  said  that  a  mixture  of  common  whisky 
and  strong  snuff  warmed  till  tepid  and  injected 
into  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep— about  a  tea- 
spoonful  at  a  time  to  each  nostril — is  an  infalli- 
ble cure  for  grubs.  We  have  never  tried  it, 
but  ttave  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Scotch 
herdsman  was  an  experienced  sheep  doctor. 

Warts  in  Hoeses. — A.  H.  G.,  Liberty  coun- 
ty, Va.,  asks  how  warts  in  horses  can  be  effect- 
ually removed.  If  the  warts  hare  a  prominent 
head,  and  a  narrow  base  or  neck,  they  can  be 
removed  by  tying  a  silk  thread  as  tight  as  pos- 
sible round  the  base.  In  a  short  time  the  wart 
will  die  and  drop  off.  If  they  are  flat  and 
broad  at  the  base,  they  can  only  be  removed  by 
caustic.  Frequent  applications  of  lunar  caustio 
or  of  nitric  acid  will  readily  destroy  them. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  caustic  to- 
touch  the  sound  flesh. 

Water  Founder  in  Horses. — A  subscriber 
near  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  asks  for  "  a  sure  and 
speedy  cure  for  water  founder  in  a  horse."  We 
have  heard  that  a  piece  of  alum,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  pounded  fine  and 
given  in  a  bran-mash  every  day  for  three  or 
four  days  will  cure  the  disease.  We  have  not 
tried  it,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  from  expo* 
rience. 

Dairy  Cattle. — O.  T.,  Jones  county,  Ga.^ 
asks  what  breed  of  cattle  is  the  best  for  strictly 
dairy  purposes.  He  intends  to  buy  a  thorough-r 
bred  bull  to  breed  from  common  stock.  We 
advise  him  by  all  means  to  purchase  an  Ayr- 
shire bull.  Of  all  the  breeds  we  know,  we  think 
the  Ayrsbirst  are  the  best  for  milk  and  butter; 
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best  suited  to  our  climate;  most  thrifty  and  best 
adapted  to  our  wants.  They  are  not  only  first- 
rate  for  the  dairy;  they  are  good  for  the  yoke 
And  for  the  butcher. 

Gypsum. — H.  C,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  asks 
whether  "  gypsum,  or  landplaster,  is  not  much 
adulterated,  and  how  to  guard  against  decep- 
tion." We  believe  it  is,  and  that  much  spurious 
stuff  is  sold  for  plaster.  To  discover  the  fraud 
by  analytical  lest  requires  chemical  skill,  appa- 
ratus and  expense.  The  best  safeguard  is  to 
buy  only  'from  respectable  dealers  who  are 
incapable  of  swindling. 

Deep  or  Surface  Manuring. — P.  O.  T., 
Alabama,  asks  our  opinion  as  to  whether  deep 
or  shallow  covering  of  manure  is  the  best  plan. 
We  answer:  It  is  a  moot  point  among  agri- 
culturists whether  surface  manuring  or  plow- 
ing the  manure  under  at  planting  time  is  the 
better  plan.  Many  eminent  authorities  main- 
tain that  the  loss  of  ammonia  by  the  exposure 
of  decaying  manures  on  the  surface  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  is  generally  supposed,  be- 
cause manures  spread  over  the  surface  do  not 
decompose  so  rapidly  as  when  kept  in  heaps, 
while  the  other  soluble  substances,  potash,  lime 
and  the  phosphates,  not  being  volatile,  are  all 
carried  into  and  assimilated  with  the  soil,  in  a 
state  of  solution,  in  the  best  condition  to  sup- 
ply food  to  the  plants.  It  is  also  maintained 
that  surface  manuring  acts  as  a  mulch  to  the 
ground,  rendering  it  cooler  in  summer  and 
warmer  in  winter,  setting  free  its  chemical 
o(mstituents  by  facilitating  its  vegetable  and 
mineral  decomposition. 

Cheap  Sewing  Machines. — Mrs.  R.  W., 
Burke  Co.,  Georgia,  has  soon  advertisements 
of  sewing  machines  offered  for  sale  at  $5,  des- 
cribed as  first-rnte.  Thinks  they  must  be  hum- 
bugs, but  wants  to  know.  We  never  saw  a 
sewing  machine  sold  for  $5,  nor  do  we  know 
anybody  that  has.  It  is  our  decided  opinion, 
however,  that  our  corresjwndcnt's  suspicions 
are  correct.  These  machines  are  most  proba- 
bly arrant  humbugs.  We  advise  her  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

Bone  Mill. — L.,  Dougherty  county,  Ga., 
inquires,  "  Can  a  small  mill  to  grind  bones,  to 
be  run  by  the  gin-horse  power,  be  bought 
cheap?  What  is  the  best  make  ?  "  We  do  not 
know  of  any  bone  mill  that  can  be  run  by  horse 
power.  Bones  cannot  be  ground  without  much 
more  power  than  any  gin  power  can  supply. 
The  best  bone  mill  by  steam  or  water  power  is, 
W9  boliave,  the  Bogardus  mill. 
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EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  edited  by  Wm. 
Smith,  D  C.L.,  L.L.D.,  (Harper  &  Brothers.) 
This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Student's 
Series  of  histories  which  Dr.  Smith  has  already 
compiled  and  the  Harpers  have  published.  It 
is  a  work  of  decided  merit,  containing  all  that 
is  of  real  value  in  Hallam's  great  work,  and 
giving  in  addition  the  text  of  the  statutes  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  the  Charter  of  Liberties 
of  Henry  I,  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
Magna  Charta,  and  other  famous  documents. 

Richard  Yandermark,  a  novel,  by  Mrs^ 
Sidney  S.  Harris,  author  of  Rutledge,  etc. ; 
(Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.)  We  are  indebted  to 
Boyle  &  Chapman  for  a  copy  of  this  work.  It 
is  a  love  story  from  beginning  to  end,  with 
three  characters,  Pauline  d'Estree,  Bichard 
Vandermark,  and  Mr.  Langenau,  with  a  num- 
ber of  unimportant  persons  who  fill  subordinate 
parts,  and  sustain  the  prominent  actors.  Pau- 
line, who  tells  the  whole  story — for  the  book  is 
her  autobiography — she  introduces  herself  to 
the  reader  as  an  orphan  living  in  the  house  of 
Leonard  Greer,  an  old  bachelor  uncle,  in  Yarick 
street.  New  York,  where  she  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Richard  Yandermark,  the  clerk,  and, 
subsequently,  partner  in  the  mercantile  house 
of  "  Uncle  Leonard,"  who,  as  in  duty  bound, 
falls  quietly  in  love  with  her  in  due  process  of 
time.  During  a  summer  visit  to  the  country 
house  of  the  Yandermarks,  over  which  Richard's 
sister,  Mrs.  Hollenbeck,  presides,  she  meets  and 
becomes  passionately  attached  to  Mr.  Lange- 
nau, the  tutor  of  the  young  Hollenbecks,  and 
a  German  of  the  mystical,  metaphysical,  infidel 
kind,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  devil 
in  the  Hartz  mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing their  souls  for  trifling  considerations.  Lan- 
genau, too,  falls  in  love  with  Pauline,  but  as  he 
proves  to  be  already  married,  they  both  become 
wretchedly  unhappy,  he  committing^  suicide, 
and  she  getting  brain  fever,  from  which  recov- 
ering after  some  time,  and  meeting  with  various 
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niBadyentares  and  ups  imd  down»,  she  irudly 
•eods  tor  Bichard  Vandermark,  and  closes  her 
aatobiography  by  the  description  of  a  scene, 
which  gires  the  reader  to  suppose  that  before 
long  she  became  Hrs.  Richard  Yapdermarl^ 
lived  long  and  prospered.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  power  in  parts  of  the  book.  It  is  never  dull. 
Whoever  commences  it  will  read  it  through, 
not  from  any  interest  in  the  plot  of  the  story, 
for  there  is  hardly  any  plot,  but  to  And  out  how 
Pauline  gets  through  her  troubles. 

A  HouaxHOLD  Book  of  8omo8  tob  Pour 
YoiCBs,  collected  and  arranged  by  Frakcib  C. 
BowMAK  and  Ohuu^ss  A.Dana  (D.  Applet(»i 
k  Co.)  This  is  «  well-selected  and  well-ar- 
iiBged  collection  of  songs,  by  fWmous  compos- 
en  of  different  nations,  chosen  expressly  for 
their  beauty  and  simplicity,  and  specially 
adapted  to  use  in  the  &mily  circle.  The  songs 
are  classified  according  to  the  sentiment  they 
ejqwess — National  Airs,  8ongs  of  Sentiment, 
Songs  of  Nature,  ^ngs  of  Devotion  and  Folk 
Songs,  made  up  of  compositions  of  acknowl- 
edged merit,  and  forming  a  work  which  is  sure 
to  become  popular  in  every  household  that  may 
he  fortunate  enough  to  possess  it. 

Ky  Bosss;  thx  Bohancs  or  a  Junk  Day, 
hy  L.  YiRQiKiA.  Frknch.  (Claxton,  Bemsen 
&  Haffelfinger,  Fhila.)  Boyle  &  Chapman 
have  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  this  remarkable 
hook.  We  read  it  with  amazement  not  unmix- 
ed with  disgust — with  amazement  that  any  lady 
ihoold  be  familiar  with  the  scenes  and  charac- 
ters of  which  "  My  Boses''  is  composed,  and 
disgust  that  she  should  have  the  boldness  to 
parade  them  in  a  book.  Young,  unmarried 
ladies  of  the  class  to  which  Henriette  de  Haute- 
ri?e  (the  heroine)  belongs,  are  rarely,  we  hope, 
acquainted  with  the  various  phases  of  the  "social 
eviy  and  still  more  rarely  do  they  make  their 
reflections  on  so  disgusting  a  subject  a  matter 
of  conversation  with  young  men.  It  may  be 
very  laudable  to  desire  to  rescue  a  fallen  sister 
from  a  life  of  sin  and  shame,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  laudable  in  a  modest  young  girl  to  dress 
herself  in  man's  clothes,  visit  nightly  the  dens 
of  vice,  like  the  "  Maison  des  Bijoux,"  and  assume 
the  manner  and  habits  of  those  who  frequent 
such  places,  as  Mile,  de  Hauterive  is  described 
to  have  done,  even  though  her  purpose  may  be 
to  snatch  some  Coralie  from  the  burning.  The 
end  in  such  a  case  can  never  justify  the  means, 
and,  fortunately  for  society,  such  a  proceeding 
in  real  lifs  is  simply  impossible.  Descriptions 
of  such  places  as  the  "  Maison  des  Bijoux,"  and 
of  their  habiUuM^  of  the  sordid  selflshneaa  and 
Vol.  hi,  No.  3.-3, 


profligacy  of  such  women  as  Madame  Leauenr, 
of  the  reckless  vioe  of  such  unhappy  wretches 
aa  Marguerite,  or  of  the  dnmken  revels  and 
attacks  of  deliriMm  tremens  of  such  profligates 
as  Berthel,  are  neither  edifying  or  instri^tive^ 
however  true  they  may  be  to  life,  and  when 
drawn  by  a  female  hand,  they  produce  a  very 
disagreeable  impression.  Apart  from  these  most 
objectionable  features  of  this  book,  the  style  is 
very  defective,  and  the  French  phrases  with 
which  almost  every  page  is  interlarded,  are 
positively  execrable,  both  as  to  grammar  and 
taste.  We  have  rarely  read  a  more  irredeemably 
bad  book.  We  hope  that  the  author,  if  she  has 
any  more  such  June  romances,  will  merciftilly 
abstain  from  writing  and  publishing  them. 

Joshua  Marvel,  by  B.  L.  Fabjeok,  author 
of  "Grifj"  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  This  is  a 
novel  of  uncommon  merit  and  power.  The 
scenes,  the  characters  and  the  incidents  are  all 
taken  firom  humble  life,  but  they  are  drawn  with 
a  wonderful  realism,  a  minuteness  of  observa- 
tion, an  assiduous  attention  to  details,  an  earnest- 
ness of  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  suffering, 
and  a  poetic  pathos  at  times,  which  combine  to 
render  this  novel  one  of  the  most  charming  we 
have  ever  read.  The  exquisitely  touching  des- 
cription of  the  death  of  Little  Nell,  in  Dickens' 
Old  Ourioaiiy  Shop,  is  hardly  superior  to  Far- 
jeon's  picture  of  the  fiineral  of  Golden  Cloud 
and  the  grief  of  poor,  suffering  Dan.  The  ship- 
wreck of  Joshua  Marvel,  his  terrible  adventnrea 
with  the  Lascar,  the  complex  villainy  of  Solo- 
mon Fewster,  and  the  final  reunion  in  Aiiatra- 
lia  of  most  of  the  drmmaiia  personm,  are  fmt 
beyond  the  range  of  probablities,  and  to  aome 
extent  mar  the  charm  of  the  book.  But  even 
the  improbabilities  are  powerful.  There  never 
was  such  a  villian  as  the  Lascar,  and  there  never 
could  have  been  such  a  consummate  rascal  as 
FewBter,  but  there  is  genius  in  the  conoepUon 
of  theiir  characters. 

TsxT  Book  ov  Geoloot  fob  Schools  ajto 
Colleges,  by  EL  Allsyns  Nicholson,  M.D. 
F.  G.  S.;  (D.  Appleton  ^  Co.)  This  is  an 
eminently  usefiilMid  valuable  little  book  of  258 
pages,  in  which  are  presented  with  remarkable 
clearness  and  precision,  all  the  leading  facts  axtd 
principles  of  the  science  of  geology,  together 
with  a  brief  outline  of  the  classification  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

DooB  AND  Theib  Doings,  by  the  Bev.  F.  O. 
MoBRis,  B.  A.,  (Harper  &  Brothers,)  is  a  beau- 
tifully printed,  admirably  illustrated  and  ex- 
quisitely bound  record  of  wonderful  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  the  sagacity  of  the  canine  ra^e. 
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Thd  stories  are  frequently  of  the  Munchausen 
order,  but  they  are  interesting,  nevertheless. 
IfJ  as  we  imagine,  Santa  Glaus  has  widely  dis- 
tributed "Dogs  and  Their  Doings"  among  his 
boy  beneficiaries,  he  has  giren  them  a  most  ac-^ 
ceptable'gift.  It  is  Just  the  book  to  amuse  and 
interest  boys. 

.  &ARPXBS'  Maqazikb,  for  January,  is  an 
excellent  number.  It  contains  twenty  articles, 
eight  of  which  are  illustrated  by  sixty-eight 
well-executed  engravings,  besides  its  literary, 
scientific  and  historical  records,  and  its  "easy 
chair." 

Mesbrs.  Harper  &  Brothers'  announce- 
ments concerning  the  31agazine,  include 
Anthony  Trollope's  serial  story,  "The 
Golden  Lion  of  Granpere,"  to  be  commenced 
in  the  February  number ;  a  paper  on  "  Repub- 
licanism in  Europe,"  to  be  contributed  for  an 
early  number  by  tbe  distinguished  Spanish 
statesman,  Don  Emilio  Oabtelar;  and  inter- 
esting contributions  by  Colonel  Thorpe,  Eu- 
gene Lawrence  and  Moncure  D.  Conway. 

TB3t^^  Southern  Magazine  (Murdoch, 
Browne  &  Hill,  Baltimore,)  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  best  and  most  entertaining  of  our  maga- 
zines. The  "Green  Table,"  always  delightful, 
becomes  more  attractive  in  every  number. 
Published  by  Southern  men,  in  a  Southern  city, 
it  is  well  entitled  to  Southern  support. 

The  January  number  of  Lippincott's  Mag- 
azine is  the  commencement  of  a  new  volume. 
The  number  of  pages  is  enlarged,  and  they  are 
well  filled  with  attractive  tales,  narratives, 
daseriptive  sketches,  and  articles  on  topics  of 
current  interest,  from  the  pens  of  writero 
of  note. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  for  December, 
(Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company,  N.  Y.,) 
is  full  of  good  and  entertaining  matter.  "  The 
Maid  of  Sker "  is  continued ;  "  More  Koba  di 
Boma"  is  concluded;  "The  Two  Mrs.  Scuda- 
mores"  is  commenced;  Cornelius  O'Dowd 
(Lever)  contributes  three  admirable  sketchy 
articles;  and,  besides  these,  there  is  a  very 
well  writtten  paper  on  "  The  House  of  Lords," 
in  the  Old  Line  Tory  style  of  the  political 
articles  of  this  time-honored  periodical.  See 
advertisement  of  the  Leonard  Scott  Company's 
publications. 

"We  have  Just  deceived  No.  33,  the  monthly 
part  for  December,  of  Appleton's  Journal, 
containing  fifty  articles,  many  of  which  are 
beautifully  illustrated ;  besides  the  usual  "Table 
Talk,"  literary  and  scientifio  notes,  miscellany 


and  foreign  items.  It  is  a  remarkably  rich 
number  of  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
most  deservedly  popular  periodicals  in  America. 

The  South. — ^We  esteem  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  our  exchanges,  a  weekly  paper 
called  The  South,  (recently  started  in  New 
York  by  T.  Tardrew  A  Co.,)  the  contenU  of 
which  are  specially  devoted  to  the  mstterial 
interests  of  the  Southern  StatesJ  It  is  an  ably 
edited  eight-page  paper,  filled  with  interesting 
matter  well  calculated  to  benefit  the  section 
whose  name  it  bears.  Wa  wish  it  abundant 
success.  Our  people  would  be  large  gainers 
if  they  would  forswear  the  Polies  OoMeUe,  and 
other  infamous  "  picture  papers,"  published  at 
the  North,  and  buy  this  really  valuable  paper. 

Littell's  Living  Age,  being  pubUshed  in 
weekly  numbers  of  sixty-four  pages  each,  gives 
more  than  three  thousand  double-column  octavo 
pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  and  is  thereby 
enabled  to  present  with  a  satisfactory  complete- 
ness, nowhere  else  attempted,  whatever  is  of 
immediate  interest  or  permanent  value  in  the 
vast  and  generally  inaccessible  mass  of  foreign 
periodical  literature — a  literature  embracing 
the  productions  of  the  ablest  living  writers  in 
every  department,  whether  relating  to  history, 
biography,  fiction,  poetry,  wit,  science,  politics 
theology,  criticism  or  art.  As  a  fresh  and 
thorough  weekly  compilation,  therefore,  of  the 
admirable  and  noteworthy  in  current  literature, 
including  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  essays, 
reviews,  serial  and  short  stories,  poetry,  scien- 
tific, historical  and  political  information,  it  has 
become  invaluable,  in  the  great  and  growing 
multiplicity  of  quarterlies,  monthlies  and  week- 
lies, to  every  person  or  family  of  intelligence 
and  taste.  The  highest  critical  authorities  of 
the  country  unite  in  pronouncing  it  "  the  best 
of  all  our  eclectic  publications." 

Book  on  Milch  Cows. — W.  D.,  Marshal 
county,  Texas,  asks,  "  What  is  the  best  book  on 
Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Mani^ement,  and  where 
can  it  be  had  ?  "  The  ^t  we  know  is  "  Flint 
on  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming."  It  can 
be  bought  from  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co.,  Macon, 
Ga.    Price  $2  60. 


Woman's  rights  had  a  fine  illustration  in 
London  a  few  days  ago.  A  woman  destroyed 
her  husband's  clothes  (his  uniform)  in  a  fit  of 
passion.  He  complained  of  her;  she  was  ar- 
rested and  fined,  and  he  had  to  pay  the  fine! 
It  was  some  time  before  he  got  into  the  sense  of 
it ;  and,  indeed,  he  is  still  inclined  to  think  that  he 
has  lost  his  clothes  and  money,  and  kept  his  wife. 
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*^l  GuBot  Aflbri  to  Pay  the  Preinliuii/* 

A  poIfcT  of  Life  Insurance  is  always  an  evidence  of 
prodeni  forethought.  No  man  with  a  dependent  f»mi  I  v 
u  free  from  reproach  if  not  insored. — Lord  Lyndhurn. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  great  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
learned  and  moat  sagacious  men  of  his  time 
ind  country.  Yet  how  many  men  are  there 
within  the  range  of  the  acquaintance  of  each 
of  08,  who  having  dependent  families,  with  no 
oapital  to  leave  at  their  death,  but  possessed  of 
present  means  of  support,  are  subject  to  this 
reproach  because  they  neglect  to  devote  a  por- 
tioii  of  their  annual  income  to  effect  a  policy  of 
insoranoe  on  their  lives,  which,  in  the  event 
of  their  death,  will  protect  their  families  from 
want  and  firom  the  bitter  necessity  of  going  out 
into  the  world  to  seek  a  subsistence  amidst  the 
bird  hearts  and  closed  hands  of  the  world.  We 
know  many  who  now  enjoy  good  incomes  from 
their  profeasiona,  from  their  official  salaries,  or 
from  their  daily  labor,  whose  wives  and  chil- 
dren are  surrounded  with  all  the  appliances  of 
eomfort,  if  not  of  luxury;  who  provide  gen- 
erously for  all  the  wants  and  for  the  happiness 
of  their  families ;  and  who,  were  they  to  be  called 
soddenly  away,  would  leave  them  utterly  penni- 
leis,  absolute  beggars.  They  would  deem  it  a 
disgrace  if  their  wives  and  children  were  not 
M  well  dressed  as  those  of  their  neighbors — if 
their  table  was  not  as  bountifully  provided,  and 
their  homes  aa  comfortably  furnished.  They 
can  a£>rd  it.  Their  brains  and  muscles  supply 
the  means.  But  ask  them  if  they  have  insured 
their  lives  so  as  to  enable  their  families  to  e^joy 
these  comforts  after  their  death,  and  thoy  tell 
70a  (how  many  have  we  heard  say  so)  '*  I  can 
not  afford  to  pay  the  premiums.  It  is  as  much 
u  I  can  do  now  to  meet  my  current  expenses. 
I  should  have  to  pinch  myself  in  many  ways 
to  pay  the  premiums."  They  are  in  good 
health  when  they  say  this.  They  look  forward 
to  a  long  life  of  honest  and  well-requited  toil. 
They  believe  that  "  if  they  are  spared "  they 
will  save  enough  to  make  their  families  inde* 
pendent.  They  mean  to  give  their  children 
&  good  education.  Their  sons  ^hen  old  enough 
cui  make  their  own  living,  and  their  daughters 
will  marry  and  be  provided  for  by  their  hus- 
bands. "It  will  be  bad,  indeed,  if  I  cannot 
take  care  of  my  wife  alter  I  am  gone."  But 
ntppose  you  are  not  spared,  and  it  should  be  the 
will  of  God  to  call  you  away  before  you  have 
•ehisved  any  pArt  of  your  plan,  how  then  will 


your  children  be  educated  ?  How  will  they  be 
fed  and  clothed  ?  Who  will  take  care  of  your 
wife  after  you  are  gone  7  It  would  be  an  insult 
to  your  intelligence  to  remind  you  that  you  are 
mortal,  and  that  your  summons  may  come  at 
any  moment.  How  frightful  must  be  the 
death-bed  reflections  of  a  man  who  has  reasoned 
and  acted  as  we  have  described.  He  feels  the 
energies  hourly  waning  on  which  he  relied  for 
his  inoome.  It  is  then  too  late  to  retrieve  hia 
error  and  insure  his  life.  His  little  savings — ^it 
may  be  his  household  effecta^are  passing  away 
hourly  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  illness.  He 
knows  that  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  when 
he  must  die;  when  his  home  must  be  aban- 
doned; the  comforts  which  he  provided  scat- 
tered among  strangers,  and  his  wife  and  help- 
less litjble  ones  compelled  to  battle  with  absolute 
destitution;  and  then,  awful  thought,  he 
remembers  that  had  he  withdrawn  every  year, 
when  he  was  in  health,  a  small  portion  of  hia 
income  and  invested  it  in  a  policy  of  insuranoe, 
he  would  have  been  spared  this  anguish  of 
remorse — ^because  he  would  have  felt  certain 
that  the  loved  ones  he  was  about  to  leave 
behind  were  provided  for.  Oh!  could  he  be 
sure  of  this  the  bitterest  pangs  of  death  would 
be  assuaged.  Instead  of  saying  **I  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  premiums,"  every  rational 
man  who  will  take  time  to  think,  and  wishes  to 
provide  for  his  family,  will  say  "I  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  an  insurance  policy  upon  my 
life."  The  more  difficult  a  man  finds  it  to  set 
apart  the  necessary  amount  to  pay  the  premium, 
the  more  incumbent  on  him  it  will  be  to  do  it, 
if  he  reflects  for  a  moment  upon  the  condition 
to  which  his  death  would  reduce  his  family. 

In  this  beginning  of  a  new  year,  we  would 
earnestly  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  foregoing  reflectioi^s,  and  counsel  Chem  if 
they  would  live  contented  and  die  happy,  to 
'*  strike  a  bargain  with  themselves  and  a  com- 
promise with  fortune,"  and  insure  their  lives 
without  a  day's  delay. 

REQUISITES  OF  A  FIRE  INSURANCE  AGENT. 

To  be  a  thoroughly  competent  flre  insurance 
agent  is  to  be  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of 
valuaole  information  and  a  number  of  high 
qualities.  He  should  be  a  competent  builder, 
so  as  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  tiie  value  of 
buildings.  He  should  be  a  good  judge  of  fur- 
niture, books,  pictures,  wearing  apparel,  plate, 
crockery,  house  linen,  etc.,  to  value  risk?  and 
losses.  He  should  be  a  well-informed  merchant, 
understanding  the  value  of  almost  every  kina 
of  merchandise.  He  should  be  a  skilled 
accountant  and  a  good  lawver,  and  should  be  a 
thoroughly  accomplished  fireman,  at  hook  and 
ladder,  hose  or  '<  machine,"  to  know  exactly 
how  to  {mt  out  a  tra  and  to  do  it.        . 
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THE  W^ATCHER. 

It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  smoe  the 
ocourrence0  which  I  am  ahout  to  relate  caused 
a  strange  sensation  in  the  gay  society  of  Dub- 
lin. The  fiuhionable  world,  however,  is  no 
recorder  of  traditions — the  memory  of  selfish- 
ness seldom  reaches  fai^-and  the  events  which 
occasionally  disturb  the  polite  monotony  of  its 
pleasant  and  heartless  progress,  however 
stamped  with  the  characters  of  misery  and 
horror,  scarcely  ever  outlive  the  gossip  of  a 
season;  and,  except  perhaps  in  the  remem- 
brance of  a  few  more  directly  interested  in  the 
consequences  of  the  catastrophe,  are  in  a  little 
time  lost  to  the  recollection  of  all.  The  appe- 
tite fot  scandal,  or  fbr  horror,  has  been  sated — 
the  incident  can  yield  no  more  of  interest  or  of 
novelty— curiosity,  fnistrated  by  impenetrable 
mystery,  gives  over  the  pursuit  in  despair — ^the 
tele  has  ceased  to  be  new,  grows  stale  and  fiat — 
and  so,  in  a  few  years,  inquiry  subsides  into  in- 
ditiRsrence,  and  all  is  forgotten. 

I  was  a  young  man  at  the  time,  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  some  of  the  actors  in 
this  strange  tale;  the  impression  which  its 
incidents  made  upon  me,  therefore,  were  deep 
and  lasting.  I  shall  now  endeavor,  with  full- 
ness and  precision,  to  relate  them  all,  combin- 
ing, of  course,  in  the  narrative,  whatever  I 
have  learned  from  various  sources,  tending, 
however  imperfectly,  to  illuminate  the  dark- 
ness which  involves  its  progress  and  termina- 
tion. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1 794,  the  younger 
brother  of  a  certain  baronet,  whom  I  shall  call 
Sir  James  Barton,  returned  to  Dublin.  He  had 
served  in  the  navy  with  some  distinction,  hav- 
ing commanded  one  of  his  mi^esty's  frigates 
during  the  greater  par£  of  the  American  war. 
Captain  Barton  was  now  apparently  some  two 
or  three  and  fbrty  years  of  age.  He  was  an  in- 
telligent and  agreeable  companion,  when  he 
pleased  it,  though  generally  reserved,  and  oc- 
casionally even  moody.  In  society,  however, 
he  deported  himself  as  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
a  gentleman.  He  had  not  contracted  any  of 
the  noisy  bmsquenees  sometimes  acquired  at 
sea;  on  the  contrary,  his  manners  were  re- 
markably easy,  quiet,  and  even  polished.  He 
was  in  person  about  the  middle  sise,  and  some- 
what strongly  formed — ^his  countenance  was 
marked  with  the  lines  of  thought,  and  on  the 
whole  wore  an  expression  of  gravity  and  even 
of  melancholy;  being,  however,  as  we  have 
taidy  a  man  'of  perfoci  braeiing,  as  well  as  of 


affluent  circumstanees  and  good  family,  be  had, 
of  course,  ready  access  to  the  best  society  of  the 
metropolis,  without  the  neoessity  of  any  other 
credentials.  In  his  personal  habits  Mr.  Barton 
was  unexpensive.  He  occupied  lodgings  in 
one  of  the  t?ten  fashionable  streets  in  the  south 
side  of  the  town — ^kept  but  one  horse  and  one 
servant — and,  though  a  reputed  free-thinker, 
yet  lived  an  orderly  and  moral  life — indulging 
neither  in  gaming,  drinking,  nor  any  other 
vicious  pursuit — ^living  very  much  to  himself; 
without  forming  any  intimacies,  or  choosing  any 
companions,  and  appearing  to  mix  in  gay  so- 
ciety rather  for  the  sake  of  its  bustle  and  dis- 
traction, than  for  any  opportunities  which  it 
offered  of  interchanging  either  thoughts  or  feel- 
ings with  its  votaries.  Barton  was  therefore 
pronounced  a  saving,  prudent,  unsocial  sort  of 
a  fellow,  who  bid  fkir  to  maintain  his  celibacy 
alike  against  stratagem  and  assault,  and  was 
likely  to  live  to  a  good  old  age,  die  rich,  and 
leave  his  money  to  an  hospital. 

It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  the  na- 
ture of  Mr.  Barton's  plans  had  been  totally 
misconceived.  A  young  lady,  whom  we  shall 
call  Miss  Montague,  was  at  this  time  introduced 
into  the  gay  world  of  Dublin,  by  her  aunt,  the 

Dowager  Lady  L .    Miss  Montague  was 

decidedly  pretty  and  accomplished,  and  having 
some  natural  cleverness,  and  a  great  deal  of 
gaiety,  became  for  a  while  a  reigning  toast 
Her  popularity,  however,  gained  her,  for  a 
time,  nothing  more  than  that  unsubstantial  ad- 
miration which,  however  pleasant  as  an  incense 
to  vanity,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  antece- 
dent to  matrimony — for,  unhappily  for  the 
young  lady  in  question,  it  was  an  understood 
thing,  that,  beyond  her  personal  attractions,  she 
had  no  kind  of  earthly  provision.  Such  being 
the  state  of  affairs,  it  will  readily  be  believed 
that  no  little  surprise  was  consequent  upon  the 
appearance  of  Captain  Barton  as  the  avowed 
lover  of  the  penniless  Miss  Montague. 

His  suit  prospered,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  in  a  short  time  it  was  confidentially 

communicated  by  old  Lady  L to  each  of 

her  hundred-and-fifty  particular  fWends  in  suc- 
cession, that  Captain  Barton  had  actually  ten- 
dered proposals  «of  marriage,  with  her  approba- 
tion, to  her  niece.  Miss  Montague,  who  had, 
moreover,  accepted  the  offer  of  his  hand,  con- 
ditionally upon  the  consent  of  her  fiither,  who 
was  then  upon  his  homeward  voyage  from 
India,  and  expected  in  two  or  three  months  at 
ftirthest  About  this  eonsent  there  conld  be  no 
deubt^-the  ddlay,  therefore,  warn  oo^  meroly  eC 
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Ibrm — they  were  looked  upon  as  absolutely  en- 
gaged, and  Lady  L ^  with  a  rigor  of  old- 

&8hioned  decorum  with  which  her  niece  would, 
no  doubt,  gladly  have  dispensed,  withdrew  her 
thencefbrward  from  all  fhrther  participation  in 
the  gaieties  of  the  town.  Captain  Barton  was 
a  constant  Tisitor,  as  well  as  a  frequent  guest, 
St  the  house,  and  was  permitted  all  the  privi- 
leg«8  of  intimacy  which  a  betrothed  suitor  is 
ofiialiy  accorded.  Saeh  was  the  relation  of 
parties,  wheit  the  mysterious  oiroumstances 
whick  dflricen  this  narrative  with  inexplicable 
mslMickoly  first  begun  to  unfold  themselves. 

Lftdy  li resided  in  a  handsome  mansion 

It  tlie  north  side  of  Dublin,  and  Captain  Bar- 
ton's lodgings,  as  we  have  already  said,  were 
ittoated  at  the  south.  The  distance  intervening 
was  considerable,  and  it  was  Cap!  Barton's  habH 
generally  to  walk  home  without  an  attendant, 
M  often  as  he  pasted  the  evening  wHh  the  old 
kdy  and  her  fiur  charge.  His  shortest  way  in 
nth  nocturnal  walks,  lay,  fbr  a  considerable 
space,  through  a  line  of  street  which  had  as 
jet  been  merely  laid  out,  and  little  more  than 
the  foundations  of  the  houses  constructed.  One 
ught,  shortly  after  his  engagement  with  Miss 
Montague  had  commenced,  he  happened  to  re- 
main unusually  late,  in  company  only  with  her 

and  Lady  L .    The  conversation  had  turned 

upon  the  evidences  of  revelation,  which  he  had 
disputed  with  the  callous  skepticism  of  a  oon- 
irmed  infidel.  What  were  called  ''French 
principles,"  had  in  those  days  found  their  way 
a  good  deal  into  fashionable  society,  especially 
that  portion  of  it  which  professed  allegiance  to 
whigggism,  and  neither  the  old  lady  nor  her 
charge  were  so  perfbetly  free  from  the  taint,  as 
to  ]ock  upon  Mr.  Barton's  views  as  any  serious 
oljeetion  to  the  proposed  union.  The  discus- 
aioB  had  degenerat0d  into  one  upon  the  super- 
natural and  tiie  marvellous,  in  which  he  had 
porraed  the  mm%  Hne  cf  argument  and  ridi- 
cule. In  all  this,  it  is  but  truth  to  state,  Captain 
Barton  was  guilty  of  no  affeetatlon-^the  doe- 
trinea  upon  which  he  insisted,  were,  in  reality, 
bat  too  truly  tiM  basis  of  his  own  fixed  belief, 
if  so  it  a»gkt  be  called ;  and,  perhaps,  not  the 
kiit  strange  of  the  many  strange  circumstances 
connected  with  this  narrative,  was  the  fiact  that 
the  snhject  of  the  fearfttl  infiuences  we  are 
about  to  deeoribe,  was  himself;  from  the  delib- 
erate conviction  of  yean,  an  utter  disbeliever 
in  what  are  nsoally  termed  pvelematural  agen- 
des. 

It  was  considwably  past  midnight  when  Mr. 
ilNMrt#A*ll|r|eftV6^  and  Be*#«t  open  l^acOi* 


tary  walk  homeward.  He  had  now  reached 
the  lonely  road,  with  its  unfinished  dwarf  walls 
tracing  the  foundations  of  the  projected  rows 
of  houses  on  either  side — ^the  moon  was  shining 
mistily,  and  its  imperfect  light  made  the  road 
he  trod  but  additionally  dreary— that  utter 
silence  which  has  in  it  something  indefinably 
exciting,  reigned  there,  and  made  the  sound  of 
his  steps,  which  alone  broke  it,  unnaturally 
loud  and  distinct.  He  had  proceeded  thus 
some  way,  when  he  on  a  sudden  heard  other 
footftills,  pattering  at  a  measured  pace,  and,  as 
it  seemed,  about  two  score  steps  behind  him. 
The  suspicion  of  being  dogged  is  at  all  times 
unpleasant ;  it  is,  however,  especially  so  in  a 
spot  so  desolate  and  lonely ;  and  this  suspicion 
became  so  strong  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Bar- 
ton, that  he  abruptly  turned  about  to  confront 
his  pursuers,  but,  though  there  was  quite  sufll- 
dent  moonlight  to  disclose  any  object  upon  the 
road  he  had  traversed,  no  form  of  any  kind 
was  visible  there.  The  steps  he  had  heard 
could  not  have  been  the  reverberation  of  his 
own,  for  he  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground, 
and  walked  briskly  up  and  down,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  awake  an  echo ;  though  by  no  means 
a  fhncifiil  person,  therefore  he  was  at  last  £aia 
to  charge  the  sounds  upon  his  imagination,  and 
treat  them  as  an  illusion.  Thus  satisfying 
himself,  he  resumed  his  walk,  and  before  he 
had  proceeded  a  dozen  paces,  the  mysterious 
footfalls  were  again  audible  from  behind,  and 
this  time,  as  if  with  the  special  design  of  show- 
ing that  the  sounds  were  not  the  responses  of 
an  edio— the  steps  sometimes  slackened  nearly 
to  a  halt,  and  sometimes  hurried  for  six  or 
eight  strides  to  a  run,  and  again  abated  to  a 
walk.  Captain  Barton,  as  before,  turned  sud* 
denly  round,  and  with  the  same  result — no  ob- 
ject was  visible  above  the  deserted  level  of  the 
road.  He  walked  back  over  the  same  ground, 
determined  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  sounds  which  had  so  disconcerted 
him,  it  should  not  escape  his  search — ^the  en- 
deavor, however,  was  unrewarded.  In  spite  of 
all  his  skepticism,  he  felt  something  like  a  su- 
perstitious fear  stealing  fast  upon  him,  and 
with  these  unwonted  and  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tions, he  once  more  turned  and  pursued  his 
way.  There  was  no  repetition  of  these  baunt- 
ing  sounds,  until  he  he  had  reached  the  point 
where  he  had  last  stopped  to  retrace  his  steps 
— ^here  they  were  resumed — and  with  sudden 
starts  of  running,  which  threatened  to  bring 
the  unseen  pursuer  close  up  to  the  alarmed 
pedis«ariaa«   Oqpta&i  Bartdn  arretted  Ms  o<mna 
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M  formerly — the  unaccountable  nature  of  the 
occurrence  filled  him  with  vague  and  horrible 
sensations — ^and  yielding  to  the  excitement  he 
felt  gaining  upon  him,  he  shouted  sternly, 
"Who  goes  there?"  The  sound  of  one's  own 
voice,  thus  exerted,  in  utter  solitude,  and  fol* 
lowed  by  total  silence,  has  in  it  something  un- 
pleasantly exciting,  and  he  felt  a  degree  of 
nervousness  which,  perhaps,  fVom  no  cause  had 
he  ever  known  before.  To  the  very  end  of 
thia  solitary  street  the  steps  pursued  him — and 
it  required  a  strong  effort  of  stubborn  pride  on 
his  part,  to  resist  the  impulse  that  prompted 
him  every  moment  to  run  for  safety  at  the  top 
of  his  speed.  It  was  not  until  he  had  reached 
his  lodging,  and  sat  by  his  own  fire-side,  that 
he  felt  sufficiently  reassured  to  rearrange  and 
reconsider  in  his  own  mind  the  occurrences 
which  had  so  discomposed  him.  So  little  a 
matter,  after  all,  is  sufficient  to  upset  the  pride 
of  skepticism  and  vindicate  the  old  simple  laws 
of  nature  within  us. 

Mr.  Barton  was  next  morning  sitting  at  a 
late  breakfast,  reflecting  upon  the  incidents  of 
the  previous  night,  with  more  of  inquisitive- 
nets  than  awe,  so  speedily  do  gloomy  impre»- 
lions  npon  the  fancy  disappear  under  the 
cheerful  influences  of  day,  when  a  letter  just 
delivered  by  the  postman  was  placed  upon  the 
table  before  him.  There  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  address  of  this  missive,  except  that 
it  was  written  in  a  hand  which  he  did  not 
know — ^perhaps  it  was  disguised — for  the  tall, 
narrow  charaeters  were  sloped  backward ;  and 
with  the  self-inflicted  suspense  which  we  so 
often  see  practiced  in  such  cases,  he  puzxled 
over  the  inscription  for  a  fiill  minute  before  he 
broke  the  seal.  When  he  did  so,  he  read  the 
following  words,  written  in  the  same  hand : — 

Mr.  Barton,  late  captain  of  the  *  Dolphin,'  is 
warned  of  danoeb.   He  will  do  wisely  to  avoid 

street — [here  the  locality  of  his  last  night's 

adventure  was  named] — if  he  walks  there  as 
usual  he  will  meet  with  something  bad — let 
him  take  warning,  once  for  all,  for  he  has  good 
reason  to  dread 

The  Watcher." 

^aptain  Barton  read  and  reread  this  strange 
«ffiiaion ;  in  every  light  and  in  every  direction 
he  turned  it  over  and  over;  he  examined  the 
paper  on  which  it  was  written,  and  scrutinized 
the  handwriting  even  more.  Defeated  here,  he 
turned  to  the  seal ;  it  was  nothing  but  a  patch 
of  wax,  upon  which  the  accidental  impression 
of  a  ooarse  thumb  was  imperfectly  visible. 
Thare  was  noi  th^sligkteit  vuoik,  no  ^ue  or 


indication, of  any  kind,  to  lead  him  to  even  a 
guess  as  to  its  possible  origin.  The  writer's 
object  seemed  a  friendly  one,  and  yet  he  sub- 
scribed himself  as  one  whom  he  had  "good 
reason  to  dread."  Altogether  the  letter,  its 
author,  and  its  real  purpose,  were  to  him  an 
inexplicable  puzzle,  and  one,  moreover,  un- 
pleasantly suggestive,  in  his  mind,  of  associa- 
tions connected  with  his  last  night's  adventure. 

In  obedience  to  some  feeling — perhapa  of 
pride — Hr.  Barton  did  not  communioate,  even 
to  hie  intended  bride^  the  occurrenoei  which 
we  have  just  detailed.  Trifling  as  they  might 
appear,  they  had  in  reality  most  disagreeably 
affected  his  imagination^  and  he  cared  not  to 
disclose,  even  to  the  young  lady  in  questira, 
what  she  might  possibly  look  upon  as  evidences 
of  weakness.  The  latter  might  very  well  he 
but  a  hoax,  and  the  mysterious  footfiaU  but  a 
delusion  <^  his  fancy.  But  although  he  aflTected 
to  treat  the  whole  affair  as  unworthy  of  a 
thought,  yet  it  haonted  him  pertinaciously,  tor- 
menting  him  with  perplexing  doubts,  and  de- 
pressing him  with  undefined  i^rehenaicHis. 
Certain  it  is,  that  for  a  considerable  time  after- 
ward he  carefully  avoided  the  street  indicated 
in  the  letter  as  the  scene  of  danger. 

It  was  not  until  about  a  week  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter  which  I  have  transcribed  that 
anything  further  occurred  to  remind  Captain 
Barton  of  its  contents,  or  to  counteract  the 
gradual  disappearance  from  his  mind  of  the 
disagreeable  impressions  which  he  had  then  re- 
ceived. He  was  returning  one  night,  afler  the 
interv^il  I  have  stated,  from  the  theater,  which 
was  then  situated  in  Crow  street,  and  having 
there  handed  Miss  Montague  and  Lady  L 
into  their  carriage,  he  loitered  for  some  time 
with  two  or  three  acquaintances.  With  theae^ 
however,  he  parted  close  V>  the  college,  and 
pursued  his  way  alone.  It  was  now  fully  one 
o'clock,  and  the  streets  quite  deaerted.  During 
the  whole  of  his  walk  with  the  companioiis 
from  whom  he  had  just  parted,  he  had  been  at 
times  painfully  aware  of  the  sound  of  steps,  as 
it  seemed,  dogging  them  on  their  way.  Once 
or  twice  he  had  looked  back,  ia  the  uneaey  an- 
ticipation that  he  was  again  about  to  experiettce 
the  same  mysterious  annoyances  which  had  so 
much  disconcerted  him  a  week  before,  and 
earnestly  hoping  that  he  might  96$  some  form 
Arom  whom  the  sounds  might  naturally  proceed. 
But  the  street  was  deaerted — ^no  form  was  visi- 
ble. Proceeding  now  quite  alone  upon  his 
homeward  way,  he  grew  reaUy  nervous  mnd 
ttno(»nf<yrt*ble^  at  he,  becseoie  »eB<iM<^  wHk  ior 
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creMed  distinctness,  of  the  well-known  and  now 
ftbsolately  dreaded  sounds. 

By  the  side  of  tlie  dead  wall  whi<^h  bounded 
the  college  park  the  sounds  followed,  recom- 
mencing almost  simultaneously  with  his  own 
steps.  The  same  unequal  pace— sometimes 
slow,  sometimes  for  a  score  yards  or  so  quick- 
ened to  a  run — ^was  iiudible  from  behind  him. 
Again  and  again  he  turned;  quickly  and 
stealthily  he  glanced  orer  his  shoulderu-almost 
at  orery  half  doeen  steps ;  but  no  one  was.  Tisi- 
hle.  The  horrors  of  this  intangible  and  unseen 
persecoiion  became  gradually  idl  but  intoler- 
abte;  smd  when  at  last  he  reached  his  home 
Us  nervea  were  strung  to  such  a  pitch  of  ez- 
ettement  that  he  could  not  rest,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt aren  to  lie  down  until  after  the  daylight 
had  broken.  ^ 

He  was  awakened  by  a  knock  at  his  chamber 
door,  and  his  servant  entering  handed  him  sev- 
eral letters  which  had  Just  been  received  by 
the  penny  post.  One  among  them  instantly 
arrested  his  attention — a  single  glance  at  the 
direction  aroused  him  thoroughly.  He  at  once 
recognised  its  character,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  Toa  may  as  well  think,  Captain  Barton,  to 
escape  from  your  own  shadow  as  from  me ;  do 
what  you  may,  I  will  see  you  as  often  as  1 
pleaae,  and  yon  shall  see  me,  for  I  do  not  want 
to  hide  myself^  as  you  fancy.  Do  not  let  it 
trouble  your  rest,  Captain  Barton;  for,  with  a 
food  cofueienee^  what  need  you  fear  from  the 
eye  of  The  Watcher." 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the, 
Iwlings  elicited  by  a  perusal  of  this  strange 
communication.  Captain  Barton  was  observed 
to  be  unusually  absent  and  out  of  spirits  fur 
several  days  afterward;  but  no  one  divined 
the  cause.  Whatever  ho  might  think  as  to  the 
phantom  steps  which  followed  him,  there  could 
be  no  possible  illusion  about  the  letters  he  had 
received ;  and,  to  say  tlie  least  of  it,  their  im- 
mediate sequence  upon  the  mysterious  sounds 
which  had  haunted  him  was  an  odd  coincidence. 
The  whole  circumstance  was,  in  his  own  mind, 
vaguely  and  instinctively  connected  with  cer- 
tain passages  in  his  past  life,  which,  of  all 
others,  he  hated  to  remember.  It  happened, 
however,  that  in  addition  to  his  own  approach- 
ing nuptials,  Captain  Barton  had  just  then — 
fintunately,  perhaps,  for  himself— some  busi- 
nen  of  an  engrossing  kind  connected  with  the 
adjustment  of  a  large  and  long  litigated  claim 
upon  certain  properties.  The  hurry  and  ex- 
cHement  of  business  had  its  natural  effbct  in 
gmdiially  diapelUng  the  marked  gloom  which 


had  for  a  time  occasionally  oppressed  him,  and 
in  a  little  while  his  spirits  had  entirely  resumed^ 
their  accustomed  tone. 

*  During  all  thi^  time,  however,  he  was  occA* 
sionally  dismayed  by  indistinct  and  half-heard 
repetitions  of  the  same  annoyance,  and  that  in 
lonely  places,  in  the  daytime  as  well  as  after 
hightfall.  These  renewals  of  the  strange  im- 
pressions flrom  which  he  had  suffered  so  much 
were,  however,  desultory  and  faint,  insomuch 
that  often  he  really  could  not,  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, distinguish  between  them  and  the  mere 
suggestions  of  an  excited  imagination.  One 
evening  he  walked  down  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons with  a  member,  an  acquaintance  of  his 
and  mine.  This  was  one  of  the  few  occasions 
upon  which  I  have  been  in  company  with 
CNnptain  Barton.  As  we  walked  down  together, 
I  observed  that  he  became  absent  and  silent, 
and  to  a  degree  so  marked  as  scarcely  to  con^ 
sist  with  good  breeding,  and  which,  in  one  who 
was  obviously,  in  all  his  habits,  perfectly  a  gen- 
tleman, seemed  to  ai^ue  the  pressure  of  some 
argent  and  absorbing  anxiety.  I  i^fterward 
learned  that,  during  the  whole  of  our  walk,  he 
had  heard  the  well-known  footsteps  dogging 
him  as  we  proceeded.  This,  however,  was  the 
last  time  he  suffered  from  this  phase  of  the 
persecution,  of  which  he  was  already  the  anx- 
ious victim.  A  new  and  a  very  different  one 
was  about  to  be  presented. 

Of  the  new  series  of  impressions  which  were 
afterward  gradually  to  work  out  his  destiny  I 
that  evening  witnessed  the  first ;  and  but  for 
its  relation  to  the  train  of  events  which  fol- 
lowed, the  incident  would  scarcely  have  been 
now  remembered  by  me.  As  we  were  walking 
in  at  the  passage,  a  man,  of  whom  I  remember 
only  that  he  was  short  in  stature,  looked  like  a 
foreigner,  and  wore  a  kind  of  traveling  cap, 
walked  very  rapidly,  and  as  if  under  some 
fierce  excitement,  directly  toward  us,  mntte'N 
ing  to  himself,  fEist  and  vehemently,  the  while. 
This  odd-looking  person  walked  straight  to- 
ward Barton,  who  was  foremost  of  the  three, 
and  halted,  regarding  him  for  a  moment  or 
two  with  a  look  of  menace  and  Airy  almost 
maniacal;  and  then  turning  about  as  abruptly, 
he  walked  before  va  at  the  same  agitated  pace, 
and  disappeared  at  a  side  passage.  I  do  dis- 
tinctly remember  being  a  good  deal  shocked 
at  the  countenance  and  bearing  of  this  man, 
which  indeed  irresistibly  impressed  me  with  an 
undefined  sense  of  danger,  such  as  I  never  felt 
before  or  since  ftx>m  the  presenee  of  anything 
human ;  but  these  sensations  ivere,  oa  my  part| 
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fair,  from  aimoujitmg  to  anything  so  disconcert- 
ing as  to  flurry  or  excite  me — ^I  had  seen  only 
*a  singularly  evil  countenance,  agitated,  as  it 
e^emed,.  with  the  excitement ,  pf  madness.  I 
^as  absolutely  astonished,  however,  at  the  efiect 
of  this  apparition  upon  Captain  Barton.  I 
knew  him  to  he  a  man  of  proud  courage  and 
coolness  in  real  danger — a  circumstance  which 
made  his  conduct  upon  this  occasion  the  more 
conspicuously  odd.  He  recoiled  a  step  or  two 
as  the  stranger  advanced  and  clutched  my  arm 
in  silence,  with  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
spasm  of  agony  or  terror;  and  then,  as  the 
figure  disappeared,  shoving  me  roughly  back, 
he  followed  it  for  a  few  paces,  stopped  in  great 
disorder,  and  sat  down  upon  a  form.  I  never 
beheld  a  countenance  more  ghastly  and  haggard. 

*^For  God's  sake,  Barton,'  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" said  — ,  our  companion,  really  alarmed 
at  his  appearance.  "You're  not  hiurt,  are 
you  ?— or  unwell  ?    What  is  it  ?" 

**  What  did  he  say?—!  did  not  hear  it~-what 
was  it?"  asked  Barton,  wholly  disregarding  the 
question. 

"  Tut,  tut — ^nonsense,"  said ,  greatly  sur- 
prised; "who  cares  what  the  fellow  said.  You 
are  unwell,  Barton,  decidedly  unwell;  let  me 
call  a  coach." 

"Unwell I  Yes — no— not  exactly  unwell," 
he  said,  evidently  making  an  effort  to  recover 
his  self-possession;  "but,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
am  fatigued — a  little  over- worked — and  perhaps 
over-anxious.  You  know  I  have  been  in  chan- 
cery, and  the  winding  up  of  a  suit  is  always  a 
nervous  affair.  I  have  felt  uncomfortable  all 
this  evening,  but  I  am  better  now.  Come, 
come — shall  we  go  on?" 

"  No,  no.  Take  my  advice,  Barton,  and  go 
home;  you  really  do  need  rest;  you  are  looking 
absolutely  ill.  I  really  do  insist  on  your  al- 
lowing me  to  see  you  home,"  replied  his  friend. 

I  seconded ^"s  advice,  the  more  readily  as 

it  was  obvious  that  Barton  was  not  himself  dis- 
inclined to  be  persuaded.  He  left  us,  politely 
de<dining  our  offered  escort.  I  was  not  suffi- 
ciently intimate  with to  discuss  the  scene 

which  we  had  both  just  witnessed,  and  in  which 
his  Mend  had  appeared  in  so  strange  a  light. 
I  was,  however,  convinced  from  his  manner,  in 
the  few  oommou'-place  comments  and  regrets 
which  we  exchanged,  that  he  was  just  as  little 
satisfied  as  I  with  the  extempore  plea  of  illness 
with  which  he  had  accounted  for  tl^e  strange 
exhibition,  and  that  we  were  both  agreed  in 
#ucqpecting  some  lurking  mystery  in  the  matter, 


I  called  next  day  at  Barton's  lodgings  to  in^ 
quire  for  him,  and  learned  from  the  servant 
that  he  had  not  left  his  room  sinoe  his  return 
the  night  before,  but  that  he  was,  not  seriously 
indisposed  and  hoped  to  be  out  again  in  a  few 

days.    That  evening  he  sent  for  I>octor  R ^ 

then  in  large  and  fashionable  practice  in  Dub- 
lin, and  their  interview  mas,  it  is  said,  an  odd 
one. 

He  entered  intoA  detftil  of  his  own  sympftomi 
in  an  abstraeted  and  demltory  kind  of  way, 
which  seined  to  argue  a  strange  want  of  in- 
terest in  his  own  cure,  and,  at  all  events,  mads 
it  manifest  that  there  was  some  topic  engsgmg 
his  mind  of  more  engrossing  importance  than 
his  present  ailment.  He  complained  of  occa- 
sional palpitations  and  headache.  Doctor  B 

asked  him,  among  other  questions,  whether  there 
was  any  irritating  circumstance  or  anxiety  then 
oc<5upy  ing  his  thoughts.  This  he  denied  quick- 
ly and  almost  peevishly;  and  the  physician 
thereupon  declared  it  his  opinion  that  there 
was  nothing  amiss  except  some  slight  derange- 
ment of  the  digestion,  for  which  he  accordingly 
wrote  a  prescription,  and  was  about  to  with- 
draw, when  Mr.  Barton,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  suddenly  recollects  a  topic  which  had 
nearly  escaped  him,  recalled  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  doctor,  but  I  had  really 
almost  forgot;  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  yoa 
two  or  three  medical  questions — rather  odd 
ones,  perhaps — ^but  as  a  wager  depends  upon 
their  solution  you  will,  I  hope,  excuse  my  un- 
reasonableness." 

The  physician  readily  undertook  to  satisfy 
the  inquirer. 

Barton  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  about 
opening  the  proposed  interrogatories,  for  he 
was  silent  for  a  minute,  then  walked  to  his 
book-case,  and  returned  as  he  had  gone.  At 
last  he  sat  down,  and  said : 

[tobeooxtihubb.] 


A  GOOD  ANKCDOTR  Is  told  of  a  housc  paint- 
er's son,  who  used  the  brush  dexterously,  but 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  putting  it  on  too 
thick.  One  day  his  father,  after  having  fre- 
quently scolded  him  without  avail,  gave  him 
a  flagellation. 

"There,  you  young  rascal,"  he  said,  after 
performing  his  painful  duty,  "how  do  you 
Uke  that?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  whined  the  boy  in 
reply,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  put  it  on  a 
thundering  sight  thicker  than  I  did," 
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[Fire  and  Marine] 

No.  39  Madison  Street, 

MEMPHIS,  ...  TENNESSEE. 


Capital,    $300,000.00. 


p.  S.  DITIS,  President.  R.  T.  TREDEITBURGH,  Tice-President. 

H.  ORONAUER,  Secretary.  W.  J.  LITTLEJOHN,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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F.S.  Datis,  President  Pint  National  Bank. 

J.  J.  Mttrpht,  Pree't  Memphis  City  Bank. 

W.  R.  MooBi,  of  W.  R.  Moore  &  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

P.  M.  Kahak,  of  Toof,  Phillipi  4b  Co^ 
Wholesale  Grocers. 

T.  R  Smith,  Attorney  at  Law. 

Bnrj.  EisKHAN,  of  Rice,  Stix  A  Co.,  Wbele- 
sale  Dry  Goods. 

6.  H.  JuDAH,  of  Walker  Bros.  A;  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

K.  B.  MxHKXv,  of  Menken  Bros.,  Wholesale 
Dry  Goods. 

Jacob  Pbuedmak,  of  Friedman  Bros*,  Whole- 
sale Boots  and  Shoes. 

H.  K.  LoxwKKBTiNK,  of  D.  C.  &  H.  M.  Loe. 
wenstine,  Wholesale  Dry  Goods. 

J.  W.  Jkttsbson,  Cotton  Factor. 


J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Dickinson,  Williams  & 

Co.,  Cotton  Factors. 
T.  B.  DiLLARD,  of  Dillard  Bros.  &  Coffin, 

Cotton  Factors. 
Isaac  Schwab,  of  Schwab  &  Co.,  Wholesale 

Clothing. 
A.  SsEsssL,  of  A.  Seessel  &  Son,  Wholesale 

Dry  Goods. 
J.  T.  Fargason,  of  Fargason  &  Clay,  Whole- 
sale Grooers. 
Newton    Ford,    of  Ford,    Porter    &  Co., 

Wholesale  Grocers. 
W.  P.  Proitdfit,  of  Day  &  Proadflt,  Cotton 

Factors. 
R.  V.  Vredbnburqh,  Vice-Pres*t  Mississippi 

Valley  Ins.  Co. 
R.  A.  PiNSON,  of  Estes,   Fizer  &  Pinson, 

Wholesale  Grocers. 


Firt  and  Marine  Risks  taken  at  as  low  rates  as  the  hazard  will  permit,  and  Losses 

promptly  adjusted, 

IHSURE  TOUR  DWELLUCGS  A8  WELL  AS  BUSHTESS  PROPERTY. 

Apphf  to  any  Agent  of  the  ICadaSlppi  Valloy  »^  your  vicinity^  or  to  the  Home  OfficCy 
No.  39  Madison  Street^  Memphis,  Tenn,,  either  in  person  or 

ly  letter. 
Dfm.  7i-iy.      IW»U»AHOE  MFIWrrail  OH  COTTOir  Gum. 
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The  circulation  of  the  Appeal  is  increasing  bo 
rapidly  that  our  former  facilities  are  inadequate 
to  the  work  required.  We  are  therefore  con- 
strained to  order  a  double-cylinder  Hoe  press 
for  our  purposes,  the  first  ever  ordered  for 
Menaphis.  In  addition  to  this  h^avy  expense, 
we  intend  at  an  early  day  to  present  the  Appeal 
to  its  readers  in  an  entire  new  dress,  greatly 
enlarged  and  otherwise  improved.  The  pro- 
posed improvements  will  cost  us  about  ten 
thousand  dollars;  but  this  outlay  is  due  to 
those  who  have  so  generously  patronized  the 
paper,  while  it  will  be  an  incentive  for  in- 
creased support.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  the  Appeal  for  1872. 

Those  who  intend  to  take  the  paper  next 
y«ar  should  remit  at  once,  in  order  that  their 
subscriptions  may  commence  with  the  new  year. 
Great  as  the  prosperity  of  the  Appeal  has  been 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  we  are  resolved  that 
past  issues  shall  be  e^e?ded  in  varied  exoellene 
and  interest  by  those  of  1872.   The  proceedings 


of  Congress,  the  Presidential  election,  and  our 
own  State  elections,  and  many  other  impending 
questions,  will  combine  to  invest  a  newspaper  in 
1872  with  profound  interest.  It  will  be  the 
constant  aim  of  the  Appeal  to  present  an  in- 
structive panorama  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  momentous  issues  bound  up  in 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  1872,  we  expect  a  large 
accession  to  our  subscription  list.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly make  the  Appeal  deserving  of  a  large 
patronage.  Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of 
paper,  composition,  and  general  expenses,  the 
price  of  the  Appeal  is  about  the  same  as  that 
charged  before  the  war,  when  our  expenses  were 
one-third  less  than  now. 

RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
Weekly,  one  copy,  one  year. 
Weekly,  club  of  two,  one  year,  each, 
Daily,  one  copy,  one  month, 
Daily,  one  copy,  six  months,  - 
Daily,  one  copy,  twelve  months, 
Daily  and  Farm  and  Homo, 
Weekly  and  Farm  and  Home, 


$2  50 

2  00 
1  00 
6  00 
10  00 
12  00 
t  60 
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KAPOLBOfT  HriiL.  N.  POlffTAIinB* 

Cotton    Factors 

WHOLESAIji  GROCERS, 

SM  fr»l*  StrMt.  ■■■nil,  nHM. 

19*Liberal  CmIi  adTancet  on  shipments  of  Ootton — and  orders  for  Groceries  and  Plan- 
tation Supplies  will  be  promptly  filled  at  lowest  market  prices. 

COOKING  STOVES !  COOKING  STOVES ! 

NOTICE    TO    PLANTERS. 

B.  A.  TTITISZ:  A  CO., 

Are  disposing  of  their  large  stock  of  COOKING  STOVES,  of  the  BEST  PATTERNS,  on 
fayorabie  terma  for  Cash,  or  on  credit  antil  Fall,  for  approved  acceptances  with  seven  per 
esQt  interest. 

OKDEKS     SOLICITED. 

B.   A.    WISE    &    CO., 
jbij  7i.tf.  Cherry  Street,  MACON,  GA. 


Manufacturers  of  all  Kinds  of 


Furniture  and  Mattresses* 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Carpets,  Curtains,  Looking  Glasses,  Floor  Oil 

Cloth,  &c.,  &c. 


»  ♦ 


OUR  STOCK  it  one  of  fiie  Largest  and  Bett  kept  in  any  one  house  in 
tiis  United  States^  and  our  Prioes  the  very  Lowest.  An  examination  of  our 
Steele  and  Prioes  reapeotfully  soiioited. 

IQTCBELL,  BOFFUAKH  &  CO., 

?iro.  30@  and  31p  IMEaln  Street, 

IMe  FeatolT  EsteL.  MvmsiiilBf  Twpm. 
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J..T.  PXTTITy 
Memphis. 


WM.  SIMPSON, 
Tuacombia,  Ala. 


PETTIT  &  SIMPSON, 
€*ttoB  W»tUn 


—AND- 


COMMISSION  MERCHIIITS 

No.  15  TTnion  Street, 
BBBPHI9,   TBIIN. 


Liberal  Adrances  Made  on  Consignments. 

Orders  for  SappHet  Fllltd  at  Lowest  Rates. 
INSTRUCTIONS    STRICTLY    OBEYED. 

B.  H.  WRIGLEY, 

aSKEBAL  COMMISSION  MEBCSANT, 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 
And  for  the  well-known  and  univorsally-approTed 

TAYLOR  COTTON  GIN, 

Manafaotured  by  demons,  Brown  A  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ga.,  of  all  si  see— 40,  45  and  50  saws. 

This  Oin  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the  com- 
bined merits  of  speed,  light  draught  and  good  sample. 

68  SECOND  STREET,  MACON,  GA. 
Next  to  DeLioaohe*s  Carriage  Warehouse. 
Oct.  '71-tf. 


To  Farmers  and  Gardeners, 

I  iuTite  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
iheir  garden  seed  from  boxes  left  at  the  stores  to  give 
my  seed  a  trial,  aide  by  side,  and  mark  the  difference 
in  their  germinating,  and  in  the  purity  and  quality  of 
the  Tegeuibles  raised  from  them.  I  hare  made  it  my 
mission  for  sereral  years  past  to  driye  bad  seed  from 
ihe  market,  and  so  sare  farmers  jmd  gardeners  the 
Immense  less  they  annually  suffer  from  the  purchase 
of  it.  The  public  have  well  appreciated  my  eODrts,  and 
I  have  BOW  fifty  thousand  onstomMrs  in  febe  UttUad 
States  and  Canadas.  I  sell  no  seed  I  do  not  warrant, 
and  what  is  the  real  pith  of  the  mi^r,  I  stand  by  nor 
warranty;  to  enable  me  to  do  thra  I  grow  myselra 
large  proportion  of  the  seed  I  sell.  Catalogue  sent 
>)rM  to  any  applicant, 

JAMBS  J.  H.  OREOOBT,  MsrbTeheadr  MaM. 

Jan.  *72-4m. 


XSr   3LS'«0. 


Elmwood  Nursery. 

NURSERY  GROUNDS  AND  GREENHOUSES  ON 
MEMPHIS  AND  SELMA  RAILROAD,  AT 

STEWART'S    STATION, 

Four  Miles  South-east  of 
City  Offlee  and  Depot,  246   MAIN   STREET. 


FRUIT  TREES  of  every  description  and 
variety  tested  to  suit  the  South.  None 
others  grown. 
EVERGREENS.   Most  magnificent  stock ; 
undoubtedly  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  South.    Any  quantity 
and  size. 
ROSES  cannot  be  surpassed,  either  in  quan- 
tity, quality  or  variety. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  BULBS.  HARDY  AND 
GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,    STOCKS, 
SCIONS,  &c. 
Everything  in  the  Nursery  line  all  Fust- 
Class,  and  at  Lowssi'  Eatbs.      Catalogues 
furnished  on  applioation. 

JAME9  STEWART,  Proprietor 
DR.  H.  W.  PETERS, 

GXK.  AOUfT. 

To  whom  all  business  communications  skooH 
be  directed. 

WOrSBEP  A  €AIiIiAWAT, 

WH0LE8AX.K  AND   RETAIL 

CLOTHIEES, 

50  Second  Street,  Macon,  Georgia. 
Not— 


lliy»BHA!r  A  SPAXSf, 

AND 

COimiSSION  MERCHANTS, 

MACON,  QEOBOIA, 

*  • 

rpENDEB  their  services  to  the  Planters  of  Middle 
JL  and  Southwestern  Georgia  £or  tb»  SALS  AKD 
8TOBAOE  OF  OOTTON, 
Jnly  »n-«l 
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PHOEBUS'  PATENT  SPARK  ARRESTER. 

To  Sftam  Gin,  Steam  MiH,  and  to  all   Persona  Uaing  Steam  Fixturea  for 

any  Purpose  Whatever. 

^„  ?*"^  completed  »Qd  fully  tested  my  PATENT  SPARK  ARRESTER.  I  am  now  prepared  te 
<ill«ll  •rdera  for  this  applianoe,  and  would  take  this  means  of  assuriBK  all  persons  tisinff  Boilers,  8teTes» 
Floes  or  Chimneys,  whereby  any  risk  of  fire  may  be  incurred  from  sparks,  thaC  my  ARRESTER  is  a  complete 
<4fBauAaD.  I  do  not  ask  that  my  assertion  be  receiTeU  as  authority,  but  hare  now  certificates  from  respon* 
iible  and  well-kn6wn  parties  who  have  ffiven  it  an  impartial  test.  An  investigation  of  the  plan  upon  which  it 
is  constructed  will  satisfy  anyone  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  natural 
science,  and  therefore  must  be  invaluable  in  its  application. 

This  invention,  in  addition  to  beinz  a  perfect  annihilation  of  sparks  or  burning  cinders,  increases  the 
draft  of  smoke-stacks  te  such  an  exteni  that,  where  thirty  or  more  feet  are  now  used,  from  ten  te  eighteen 
fset  will  be  foand  amply  SQfflcient  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  a  nuOter  ef  eooaomy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  it  will  save  iU  oost  in  from  one  to  three  months. 

Any  person  whooan  jom  two  sections  of  steve-pipe  can  put  it  up,  and  I  guarantee  to  replace  any  work  I 
disarruge  at  my  own  expense  if  I  fail  to  make  this  appliance  do  all  I  claim  for  it  in  this  circular. 

T.  B.  PHOEBUS. 

All  orders  addressed  to  NELSON  A  TITUS,  10  Jefferson  Street,  or  A.  J.  WHITE,  Memphis,  Teui.,  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 


AxTdTiM,  TuNici.  CouHTT,  Miss.,  October  SI,  1871. 
MB.  T.  B.  PHOEBUS— 

In  reply  toyours  of  the  2Hh,  I  will  say  that  I  have  one  of  your  Spark  Consumers  now  in  ase,  on  a  sixteen 
foot  chimney.  The  draft  is  perfect.  I  have  seen  the  engine  at  night  firing  with  cotton  seed  and  ash  chips, 
sod  hare  never  seen  ona  spark  come  out  of  the  chimney.  I  can  perfectly  recommend  it  for  everything  tnai 
ysa  claim  for  it.    The  sanng  of  fUel  is  at  least  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent. 

Yours,  ete..  JAMES  H.  ANDERSON. 

THOMAS  PHOEBUS,  Esq.—  October  20th,  ISH. 

DiAft  Sia, — I  have  tested  your  Spark  Arrester  thoronghly,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  complete  success. 
It  is  what  It  claims  to  be— a**  Spark  Arrester,"  and«  instead  of  obstructing,  I  think  it  rather  improves  the 
^ntt.    Every  engiiie,  where  there  is  the  leaat  danger  from  sparks,  should  nave  one. 

TrounTrespectfuIly,  N.  F.  LEMASTBB, 

— 1—  G.  PALLS. 

:r'bmp:ei'r  to 

H%jorJOHN  T.  HORNER,  Helena,  Ark.;  Gapi.  1KB  SHELBY,  Bolivar  County,  Miss. :  WM.  BENOBS. 
■emnhis;  JAMES  ROLLINS,  Memphis;  WILLtAM  A.  ROBINSON,  RANDLE  A  HEATH,  aud  CUBBINB 
A  QVSii,  Memphis. 


293  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


li^iRE,  iisrLA.]srD  A.isrr)  ma-Riiste. 


M.  L.  ME  ACE  AM,  -  M.  L.  MeachamA  Co. 

NAPOLEON  HILL,  -  Hill,  Fontaine  &  Co, 

J.  a  NEELT,           .  •  Brooki,  NeeJ^  df  Co. 

DA  VID  P.  SADDEN,  -  ffadden  db  Avery. 

GEORGE  W.  JONES,  •  G.  W.  Jones  dk  Cb. 

M.  K  HIQPEE,        ^  •  Mansfield  df  Highee. 

a  S.  FENNER,  PresH  Comply. 
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SOUTHERN" 

Afempliis,  Tenn.,  and  A-tlanta,  Oa. 


Board    of   Directors,    Mempliis,    Tenn. : 

R.  C.  BRINKLEY .....PresiHent  Momphie  A  LUtle  Rook  BailrMdL 

W.  H.  CMERRT Presidfttit  Chflmber  of  OomBMrce. 

F.  M.  WHITE President  Missisiinpi  &  Ttnncsa**  lUilroad. 

AMOS  WOODRUFF Vice  President,  Memphifl. 

F.  8.  DAVIS President  First  National  Bank,  Memphis. 

G.  KORTRECHT Attorney  at  Law,  Menpbii. 

T.  A.  NET-SON I^reHident.  Meraphis. 

B.  H.  TOWNSEND 

HUGH  TORRANCE......... Cotton  Factor,  Memphii. 

8.  WELLER Merchant,  Memphii. 

C.  W.  PRAZER Attorney  at  Law.  Menpfait. 

J.  W.  McCOWN Merchant,  Memphii. 

H.  A.  PARTEE Commission  Merchant,  Memphi*. 

JOHN  B.  GORDON ..President,  A  tlanta,  Georgi*. 

W.  C.  IRELAND..... «« 


o:f:ficei?/S: 

President.    I    F.  S.  DAVIS 

'irst  Vice  President.        BEN.  Ml^Y 

F.  M.  WHITE Second  Vice  President.    |   C.  T.  PATTERSON ^..Assistant  Sacretwy. 


T.  A.  NELSON President.    I    F.  S.  DAVIS TreMaw. 

AMOS  WOODRUFF^ First  Vice  President.        BEN.  Ml^Y Secretarj. 


A-TL^ISTTA.    DEPA-HTMEISTT. 

70HN  B.  GORDON,  A.  H.  COLQIHTT,  W.  C.  MOBBI8, 

PRESIDENT.  VICE  PRESIDENT.  8E0RBTART. 


A  PURELY  SOUTHERN  INSTITUTION,  inresting  its  money  where  it  obtains  its  patronsge-more 
S\.  economically  mansged  than  any  Company  of  its  age  in  the  country— its  losses  being  over  fifty  percent. 
Mlow  the  average  of  American  Companies— its  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities  being  greater  than  any  Institution 
•f  equal  business  in  the  United  States. 


J.  B.  GORDON,  JAMES  A.  GRAY,  C.  H.  PHINWT, 

A.  AUSTELL,  D.  E.  BUTLER,  J.  J.  GREGG, 
WADE  HAMPTON,  iB.  W.  HOLLAND,  A.  H.  COLQUITT, 

B.  C.  YANCEY,  WM    JOHNSON,  J.  8.  HAMlLTON, 
W.  A.  CALDWELL,  ROBERT  THOMAS,  R.  H.  COWAN, 
D.  R.  MURCHISON.  F.  J.  PELZER.  W.  R.  COX, 

H.  V.  M.  MILLER. 


A.  AUSTELL,  )  Finance  H.  V.  M.  MILLER,  \  Medical 

E.  W.  HOLLAND,  /       Committee.  J.  M.  JOHNSON,     /        Board. 


Atlahta,  Ga.,  July  1st,  IfTl. 

At  the  annual  meetinfl  of  the  Stockholders  and  Directors  of  the  Atlanta  Department  of  the  Southern 
Life  Insurance  Comjtany,  the  undersigned  were  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  desire  ef  tlM 
President  aad  Secretary,  a  committee  to  examine  the  oooks,  assets,  liabilities,  etc.,  of  the  Department. 

We  haye  patiently  and  thoroughly  examined  everything  pertaining  to  the  Company's  business,  aad  ar» 

Satifled  in  being  able  to  state  to  the  absent  Directors,  Stockholders  and  Policyholders,  that  the  business  of 
e  Company  has  been  conducted  by  the  officers  with  economy  and  fidelity ;  and  that  our  former  confideaee  in 
the  great  success  of  the  Company  and  its  ability  to  ftimish  to  Policyholders  ss  perfect  security  as  any  in  the 
•ountry,  has  been  strengthened,  J.  8.  HAMILTON,) 

[Sisnedl  BEN.  C.  YANCEY,  V  Committee,. 

Augnat, Tlly.  ^   •-     •  A.  H.  COLQUITT,) 
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STERLING^'S 


SCHOOL  BOOKS, 


TO  BE  PRINTED  HEREAFTER  IN  MACON,  GEORGIA. 


WE  TAKE  ORBIT  PLEASURE  IN  CALLING  ATTENTION  TO   PROFESSOR  STERLING'S   COM- 
picrto  S*rt««  of 

Southern  Sohool  Books, 

or  vhicb  we  are  now  the  Publishera  and  Joint  Proprietors.    We  will  send  single  copies  to  any  part  of  the 
OMntry  at  prices  annexed : 

L  8TERLING*S  SOUTHERN  PICTORIAL  PRIMBR)  In  paper  coTors.    Per  dosen f    90 

/Inboard       ••           •*        "    LOS 

n.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  profUsely  Illustrated  with  new  and  handsome 
wood-cats,  and  adapted  as  well  for  a  Gift  as  a  Sohool  Book,  with  elegant  illuminated  coTer ; 

13  mo.  pp.  60.    Per  dosen..... « « -. 2.4^ 

ni.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK.    Per  dosen ^ I.OO 

IV.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIRST  READER « „ » 

V.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  SECOND  READER - M 

VI.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  THIRD  READER „ 9$ 

MI.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FOURTH  READER 80 

Vin.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIFTH  READER „ IM 

a.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ORATOR « .'. l.» 

X.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPELLER,  in  Press. 

STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  COPY  BOOKS-9  Numbers.    Per  Doz.  $1.M. 

COMPRISING 

PBIMARY  BOOKS,— No.  1.  Exercises  on  short  letters. 

'*    3.  *'        on  short  and  long  letters  combined. 

•*    8.  Short  words  commencing  with  capitals. 

AD^ANCBD  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS.— No.  4.  Words  commencing  with  capitals. 

'*    6.  Sentences  alphabetically  arranged. 

**    6.  Boys'  commercial  hand.    Notes,  receipts,  checks,  drafts,  etc. 
ADVANCED  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS.<-No.  7.  Words  commencing  with  capitals. 

"    8.  Sentences  alphabetically  arranged. 

**    9.  Ladies'  epistolary  hand.   Notes  of  inTitation,  aoeeptances,  regrets, 

etc 

Booksellers  sad  Teachers  will  be  snpplied  at  speeial  rates  for  any  of  the  above  books.    Where  teaohers 
vin  introduce  eUgant  hookit^  we  will  sell  first  lot  for  introduction  at  half  the  abere  rates. 
We  urge  all  Southern  Teachers  to  introduce  these  books  where  they  can  do  so. 
Address 

J.  ^W.  BURKE  &  CO-,  Publishers, 

log.  '71-ly. 
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HARPER'S 

PERIODICALS 

70B.  1872. 


The  Messrs.  Ha/rper  are  doing  an  educational 
work  so  imporfant  thai  we  can  only  think  of  the 
absence  of  their  peHodicals  as  an  irreparable 
national  loss.  Such  a  per^iodical  as  Harper's 
Weekly  is  a  public  benefaction. — The  Methodist. 


There  is  no  monthly  Magasine  an  intelligent  reading 
family  can  less  afford  to  bo  without.  Many  Magazines 
are  accumnlated.  Horper^s  is  edited.  There  Is  not  a 
Magazine  that  is  printed  which  shows  more  intelligent 

fmins  expended  on  its  articles  and  mechanical  execu- 
ion.  There  is  not  a  cheaper  Magazine  published. 
There  is  not,  confessedly,  a  more  popular  Magazine 
in  the  world.-  New  Bnglcmd  Homtstead. 

A  repository  of  biography  and  history,  literature, 
science,  and  art,  unequalled  by  any  other  American 
publication.— Jf,  Y.  Standard. 


The  best  publication  of  its  class  in  America,  and  so 
far  ahead  or  all  other  weekly  journals  as  not  to  permit 
of  any  comparison  between  it  and  any  of  their  number. 
Its  columns  contain  the  finest  collections  of  reading- 
matter  that  are  printed.  *  <•  <•  Its  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  beautiful,  being  furnished  by  the  chief 
artists  of  the  country.— Boston  TraveUr. 

Harper's  Weekly  deserves  its  primacy  in  this  class  of 
publications,  alike  for  the  value  of  its  rending- matter 
and  the  excellence  of  its  illustrations.  The  editorials 
on  public  affairs  are  models  of  discussion,  weighty  and 
temperate,  supporting  high  principles  in  an  eleyaced 
tone  and  a  chastened  literary  style.— ^owiiner  and 
ChronicU,  

It  is  really  the  only  illustrated  chronicler  of  fashion 
in  the  country.  Its  supplements  alone  are  worth  the 
labsoription  price  of  the  paper.  While  fully  main- 
taining its  position  as  a  mirror  of  fashion,  it  also  con- 
tains stories,  poems,  brilliant  essays,  besides  general 
and  personal  gossip.— i3os/on  Saturday  Evening  Oaiette. 

There  neyer  waa  any  paper  published  that  so  de- 
lighted the  heart  of  woman.  Neyer  mind  if  it  does 
cost  yod  a  new  t>onnet :  it  will  save  you  ten  times  the 

5 rice  in  the  household  economy  it  teaches.— Prowidcnce 
tumal.  

TERMS  for  1872. 

HA.aPBa'8  MA.OAIIMB,  One  Year $4  00 

Harpik's  Wkbxlt,     One  Year 4  00 

Habpbb*8  Basab,         One  Year 4  00 

Habpbb*8  Maoabinb,  Habpbr's  Wbbklt,  and  Habpbb^s 
Bazar,  for  one  year,  $10.00 ;  or  any  two  for  97.00. 
An  Extra  Copy  9f  eitMr  the  Maoazinb,  Wbbklt,  or 
Ba|ak  uHU  b$  euppUed  gratie  for  eioery  Club  of  Fivb  Scb- 
•obibbbs  at  $4.00  eoeA,  in  one  remittance;  or^  Six  Oopiea 
for  $20.00,  without  extra  copy,  Jan.  *71^1m. 


Uamphis  andWhite  River. 

United  StateTMaii  Un«. 


Steamer  LEGAL  TENDER, 

John  T.  Washinotom...^ Master, 

Leaves  Memphis  for  Jacksooport  every  TUESDAY 
at  5  o*clocK,  p.m. 

Steamer    R.    P.    WALT, 

Wm.  Ashfobd Master, 

Leayes  Memphis  for  Jacksonport  eyery  SATURDAY 

at  5  o^clock,  p.m. 
The  boats  of  this  line  make  close  connections  at  De* 
yairs  Bluflf  with  the  trains  of  the 
MEMJ^HIS  Jt  LITTLX  HOCK  B.  B. 
Going   up,  leaye   DeyalPs  Bluff  on  arriyal  of  train, 

M.6zidays    and    Xliursdays. 
Coming  down,  connect  with,  trains, 

"Wednesdays    and    Saturdays. 
Foi>  freight  or  passage,  apply  to 

ELLIOTT  A  MILLBB,  AgmU, 

Promenade  Street,  foot  of  Jefl^non. 
Or  W,  H,  KBVNEDAT,  Agent, 
Office  on  Co.'s  Wharfboat,  foot  Court  Street. 


Memphis  &  Arkansas  Biver  Packet  Co. 

The  Elegant  Passenger  Boats  of  this  line  leave  Mem- 
phis for  an  points  on  Arkansas  riyer 

Mondays  and  Fridays,  4  1-2  p.m. 

For  freight,  passage,  or  other  information,  apply  t» 
W,  H,  KBNN£I>A.T,  AgmU, 
Office  on  Co.'s  Wharfboat,  foot  of  Court  Street. 
Dec.  '71-ly. 


mU,  FIZER  &  PIN8flS, 

276  Front  Street; 

Lately  occupied   by  BROOKS,  lEKLT  A  CO.,  otfer 
for  sale 

SOO  boxes  Cheese,  1,000  bbla  Flour, 

50,000  pounds  Bacon,  300  bags  Coffee, 

500  pot  Bagging,  2@2}4  9,000  bdls  Ties,  aU  pat- 
Iba.  terns, 

IpOOO  kegs  Nails,  90  tcs  Hama, 

SOO  bzs  Tobacco,  ^OO  bbla  Molasses, 

100  bbls  Whisky,  300  bra  Candles, 

SOO  bbls  Salt,  SOO  kits  Maokaral, 

SOO  kegs  Lard,  9S  hhds  Sugar. 

— Also— 

Tea,    Shot,    Lead,    Pepper,    Spice, 
Starch,    Bope,   Tar,    Scda, 
Soap,  Matches,  Crack- 
ers, Oandy. 

In  fact, 

A  Complete  and  Fresh  Stock  of 

CASE    GOODS. 

KTWhoIesale  dealers  will  do  well  to  call  befort 
parohaaiBg  elsewhere.  Deo.  Tl-ly. 
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STAUFFER,  KENT  &  CO., 


71    -       -     CJi^]V.A.IL.    STUEET     -        -     71 

IT06. 11  to  23  Sordere  St.,  and  S2  to  56  CnstomliQTise  St.,  ITZW  OBLEANS. 


IroB,  Steel,  Nails,  Rope,  Lead,  Shot,  Gans,  Copper,  Tin  Plates,  Block  Tin,  Oils,  Paints, 
Spelter,  Glass,  Hollow  Ware,  Circular  Saws,  Mill  Stones,  Plantation  Saddlery,  etc.,  etc. 

CONSTANTLY   ON   HAND  A   LARGE    ASSORTMENT    OF 

AGRICUi:.TURAi:.  UnPIflEMENTSy 

{JompHHng  BLOWS,  ^f  th^  following  Celebrated  Makere  : 


JA3.  H.  HALL  A  CO.— For  Sugar  and  Cotton. 

GARRETT  k  COTTMAN— For  Sugar  and  Cotton, 

CALHOUN  A  ATKINSON— For  Cotton. 

HALL  *  SPEER,  (wrought  and  cast)— For  Cotton.  • 

B.  P.  AVERY,  (cast)- For  Cotton. 

JOHN  KING.  ("Carey")— For  Cotton. 

"THE  BRINLY  PLOW." 

Peont  Preminm  St«el  or  Prairie  PLOW.  j- 

Crooenbold'8  Steel  Prairie  PLOW. 


John  Deere'9  Steel  •♦MOHNE"  PLOW. 
Urie  Bros'.  «♦  Steel"  SUNNY  SOUTH. 
Yost's  Patent  PLOW  and  SCRAPER. 
Manlv's    Iron  Double  Shovel  PLOWS. 
COTtON  SWEEPS  and  SCRAPERS.  , 
Planting  and  Cultivating  FLUKES. 
SUBSOIL  PLOWS-HalTs  and  Marfee'0. 
Jumping    Coulter,    Bull   Tongue  and  Half  ShOTel 
PLOWS. 


Hall  k  Speer'8,  Aveiy's,  and  Furst  k  Bradley's  Five  and  Seven  Teeth,  RftversiWe  Diamond  and  Shovel  Tettlr. 
WALKING— Deere*8  and  Furst  k  Bradley's.  |  RIDING— Hawkcye  and  Furat  *  Bradley's. 

Jan.  '72— 3m. 

WATT  &  KNIGHT, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Agricetural  Implements, 


AND    THE 


WATT  PLOUGH, 

Whicli  is  Unequalled   in  Every  Essential,  of  Strength,  Darability,  Freedom  From 

Choking,  Ease  to  Man  and  Team,  Thorough  Fulveriiaiion  of  the  Soil, 

and  Covering  up  of  Weeds,  Grass,  eto. 

••■Relfer    to    our    Circular    for   ITurtlier    Partloular««.«« 

RIOHMOffltD,  YA. 

A4(ent8  for  the  Climax  Beaper  and  Mower,  Jfixeelflior  Reaper  and  Mower,  the  beat  Grain 
Drill,  and  the  best  Hay  Bake  and  Gleaner,  which  We  have  selected  as  tht  best 

We  sell,  in  addition  to  the  Implements  of  our  own  make,  all  Ploughs  and  Plough  Casting!, 
and  all  kinds  of  Farm  Machinery  used  in  this  country,  whether  made  in  this  city  or  else- 
where, and  at  the  lowest  priees  of  this  or  other  markets.  Will  also  supply  all  kindLs  of  Seeds 
for  field  or  warden  purposes. 
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Southern  Ihrm  and  Home  Advertiter. 


THE  BEST  PERIODICALS  OF  THE  DAT. 


English  Quarterlies. 

AND 

BLACKWOOD'S  £DIKBnB6H  HA&AZINE. 

REPRINTED  BY 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co., 
140  FULTON  aTBEET,  N.  Y., 

At  about  one-third  the  price  of  the  originals. 
The  Xdiaburgh  Savitw,  The  losdon  aurtsrly  £•?!•▼, 

Tht  Wistmlnittr  Serieir,         Tht  Britlih  avuttrly  Savitw, 
Published  Quarterly— January,  April,  July,  October  — 

AND 

Bhekvtod'i  Idistatgh  Xtguisi. 

(A  fac-simileof  the  original.)    Published  Monthly. 
TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

For  any  one  Review $4  00  per  annum. 

For  any  two  Reviews 7  00  •• 

For  any  three  Reviews «....10  00         '♦ 

For  all  four  Reviews ....12  00         »* 

For  Blackwood's  M«gaxine 4  00         " 

For  Blackwood  and  one  R(?view 7  00         *• 

For  Blntkwood  and  two  Reviews 10  00         •• 

For  Blackwood  and  three  Ueview8...1S  00  *♦ 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews.  16  00         '• 

Postage,  two  cents  a  number,  to  be  prepaid  by  the 
quarter  at  the  ofiSce  of  delivery. 

CLUBS. 

A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to 
dubs  of  four  or  more  persons.  Thus :  four  copies  of 
Blackwood  or  of  one  Review  will  be  sent  to  one  address 
for  912.80;  four  copies  of  the  four  Reviews  and  Black- 
wood  for  $48,  and  so  on. 

To  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  in  addition  to  the  above 
discount,  a  copy  gratis  will  be  allowed  to  the  getter-up 
of  the  club. 

PREMIUMS. 

New  subscribers  for  the  year  1872  may  have,  without 
•charge,  the  numbers  for  ihe  last  q^uarter  of  1871  of 
such  periodicals  as  thev  may  subscribe  for. 

Or,  instead  of  the  above,  new  subscribers  to  any 
two,  three,  or  four  of  the  above  periodicals,  niay  have, 
as  premium,  one  of  the  *  Four  Reviews '  for  1871 ;  sub- 
BcnboTs  to  all  five  may  have  two  of  the  *  Four  Re- 
Tie  ws'  for  1871. 

Neither  premiums  to  subscribers  nor  discount  to 
cluba  can  be  Allowed  unless  the  money  Is  remitted  di- 
rect to  the  pubribhers.  No  premiums  can  be  given  to 
clube. 

To  secure  premiums.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make 
early  application,  as  the  stock  available  for  that  pur- 
pose is  limited. 

Girculiirs  with  further  particulars  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. 

THE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  CO.. 
140  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


The  Leonard  Soott  Publishing  Go. 

ALSe  PVBLISH 

THE  FARMER'S  i^UIDE 

To  Scientific  and   Practical  Aj^riculture 
By  Hkmbt  Stbphvns,  F.  R.  S.,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
late  J.  P.  NoBTON,  Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture 
in  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 

Two  vols.    Royal  OcUivo.    1600  pages  and  numerous 
eagravings.    Price,  97;  by  mail,  po»t-paid,  $8. 

Jan.  '7^2m. 

QUII*     nroip      LEFFEL^S    ventral  -  Opunit^g. 
inti    iJilUli    Movabl*"  Comb     BEE     HIVE, 

Italian  Queens,  Alsike  Clover  Seed,  pure  bred  Poultry, 
Pigeons,  Rabbits.    Agents    wanted.    Send  stamp  at 
once  for  circular  to  LITTLE  MAN,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Dec.*71-2m. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

QARDBH  ASD  FLOWER  S5BD5 


Having  introduced  to  the  public  the  Hubbard 
Squash.  American  Turban  Squasn,  Marblehead  Mam- 
moth Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Com.  Phinney's  Water- 
Melon,  Brown^s  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston 
Curled  Lettuce,  and  other 

New  and  Yaluable  Tegetables, 

with  the  return  of  another  season  'I  am  again  prepared 
to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
of  the  purest  quality.  My  annual  Catalogue  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  ?ent/r««  to  all.  My  customers  of 
last  year  will  receive  it  without  writins  for  it.  It 
abounds  in  fine  engravings,  many  of  which  were  taken 
from  Photographs  of  the  vegetables  ihemselves.  It 
has  not  only  all  novelties,  but  the  standard  vegetables 
of  the  farm  and  garden  (over  one  hundred  of  which 
are  of  my  own  growing),  and  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  Flower  Seeds.  As  stated  in  my  Catalogue,  all  my 
seed  is  sold  under  three  warrants— Ist :  That  all  moneV 
sent  shall  reach  me.  2d :  That  all  seed  ordered  shall 
reach  the  purchaser.  3d :  That  my  seeds  shall  be 
fresh,  and  true  to  name.    Catalogues  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,l«arblehead,  Mass. 
Jan.  '72-4m. 


J.  B.  BENNETT, 
President. 


J.  H.  BEATTIE, 
Secretary. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF    CINCINNATI. 

FIRB,  RIYBR   AHD    MAIUHB. 


Tottl  Antti  after  Ptying  CUoago  Lohm. 


$2,078,141  4& 


Agencies  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  oHi«9  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
Jan-  '72-tf. 


New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

I  make  the  seed  of  New  and  Rare  Vegetables  a 
specialty.  Catalogues  sent  free  to  all.  My  customers 
of  last  vear  will  receive  It  without  writing  for  it. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory,  MarWehead.  Mass. 

Jan.  '72-6m. 


RIFLES,  SHOTGUNS,  REVOLVERS, 
GUN  MATERIAL.    Write  for  Price  Liat  to  Obiat 
Wrhtbbn  Gun  Wobrs,  Pittwburff,  Peon.    ArroyOuns, 
Revolvers,  Ac,  bought  or  traded  for.    Agent*  WomUA. 
Sept.  •71-6m. 


lamab  cobb. 


albx.  8.  bbwik. 


HOWBLL  GOBI 


COBB,   ERWIN   &   COBB, 

ATHENS,  GA. 

Will  practice  in  the  United  SUtea  and  State  Ooorti. 
Special  attention  to  cases  in  Bankruptcy. 
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PHCENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Office,  No.  12  Madison  Street. 


THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  President. 
B.  F.  WHITE,  jr ,  Secretary.  GEORGE  J.  HENRY,  Ass't  See'y. 

BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS: 

THOS.  H.  ALLBK,  of  T.  H.  A  J.  M.  Allen  A  Go.,  New  Orleans. 
M.  J.  WICKS.  President  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad. 
NOLAND  FONTAINE,  of  Hill,  PonUine  &  Co^  Memphis. 
HUGH  STEWAKT,  of  Stewart,  Bros.  &  Gwynne,  Memphis. 
W.  S.  BRUCK,  of  W.  S.  Brace  A  Co.,  Memphis. 
C.  0.  PARTES,  of  Partee,  Harbert  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
JAMBS  S.  DAT,  of  Day  &i  Proudflt,  Memphis. 

Will  take  Fire  and  Marine  Risks  as  low  as  any  good  Company  can.      Risks  on 
eotBtry  dwelling  houses  and  bolated  store  buildings  specially  solicited. 

Dec.  m-ly. 


I 


PLANTEKS 

(Fire  and  Marine) 

mi 


W^l 


MEMPHIS,  TEISTN. 


^BOO.OOO. 


INCORPORATED  BY  THE  STATES  OF  TENNESSEE  AND  MISSISSIPPI. 

Office  :  In  the  Company's  Building, 
No.  41  Madison  Street,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Risks  taken  on  Gin  Houses  and  their  contents. 


J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Pres't. 
W.  A.  GOODMAN,  Sec'y. 


D.  H.  TOWNSEND,  Vice-Pres'fc 
J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Jr.,  Ass'  Secy. 


J.  G.  Lonsdale, 

B.  H.  Townsend, 
M.  J.  Wicks,    . 
G.V.Kambaut, 
D.P.Porter,    . 

C.  J.  Phillips,     . 
8.P.McNatt, 


Pres't  Planters  Ins.  Co. 

Commission  Merchant. 

.     Preset  M.  St  C.  R.  R. 

of  S.  M.  Apperson  &  Co. 

.    of  Pord,  Port'^r  Sg  Co. 

.    of  Toof,  Phillips  &  Co. 

of  Owen,  McNutt  it  Cd. 

K.  R.  Sledge, Com6,  Miss. 


I>XRE0a70ErS- 


R.  A.  Pinson, 
A.  J.  White,     . 
J.C.  Neely,  .    . 
J.  J.  Busby,    . 
E.  J.  Taylor,     . 
G.  H.  Judah,  . 
W.  L.  Radford, 


of  Bstes,  Pizer  &  Rnson.. 

.    of  A.  J.  White  &  Co. 

.    of  Brooks,  Neely  &  Co. 

of  Busby,  Johnson  &  Ce. 
,    .    of  Taylor  &  Rutland. 

.    of  Walker  Bros.  &  Co. 

of  Taylor,  Radford  &  Co^ 
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NEW  MUSIC  STORE, 


THE  UNDERSIGNED   RESPECTFULLY   ANNOUNCES  THAT  HE  HAS  RECENTLY   LEASED   THE 
SPACIOUS  STOKE  AT  THE 

CORNER  OF  BROAD  AND  MARIETTA  STREETS, 

IN  THE  BUILDING  KNOWN  AS  "GRANT'S  BUILDING." 

And  has  fitted  it  up  in  splendid  style  for  the  purpose  of  OPENING  to  the  PUBLIC  OF  ATLANTA 
HAVING  THE  GENERAL  STATE  AGENCY  OP  THE  JUSTLY 

CELEBRATED   "CHICKERIN6  PIANO," 

He  is  prepared  to  otfer  these  ADMIRABLE  INSTRUMENTS  in  such  Tariety  as  to  suit  all  parties  who  are  in 
search  of  a  First-class  PIANO  FORTE. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  Establishment  also  to  keep  on  hand  a  variety  of  Pianos  of  a  Lower  Orade  in 
Price,  at  the  same  time  of  fine  quality  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  Substantial  and  Meritorieus  Inatrument. 
Added  to  the  above  are 

CABINET  ORGANS,  MELODEONS, 

AND  A  FULL  STOCK  OF 

SMALL  INSTRniESTS,  SHEET  inSIC  A»D  mSIC  BOOKS. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 
Will  be  Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan,  or  Rented  as  Parties  may  Desire. 

The  public  are  most  cordially  invited  to  visit  us,  and  those  who  contemplate  purchasing  we  would  earn- 
estly solicit  to  make  an  examination  of  our  stock  of  PIANO-FORTES,  ORGANS.  MELoDEONS,  SHEET 
MUSIC,  MUSIC  BOOKS,  PUNO  STOOLS  AND  SPREADS.  VIOLINS,  GUITARS,  BANJOd,  ACCORDEON8, 
.«to.,  etc. 

Mvery    Instrument    Warranted    to     Give    Thorough    Satisfaction. 

OLD  INSTRUMENTS  TAKEN  AT  FULL  VALUATION  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  NEW  ONfiB. 

Persons  residing  at  a  distance  may  order  Instruments  from  Printed  Catalogue  Books,  which  will  be  sent 
-post-paid,  on  application,  and  the  greatest  pains  will  be  taken  in  the  selection  under  such  circumitancee. 

PERFECT   SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED. 

i    MA6MinCENT    CHICEERM    FULL    CONCERT    &BAND    FIANO-FORTE 

Now  on  exhibition  at  our  rooms. 
Jl  Liberal  Disoount  Made  to  Churches,  Schools  and  Other  Institations. 

T.  O.  Box  322.  Comer  Broad  and  MarietU  Streets,  ATLANTA,  aSOBQIA. 
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STEVENS'  POTTERY 


Near  MILLEDGEYILLE,  Ga., 


DRAIN  FIP£6eniIs,E11)0fs 


MAKUFACTUBES 


STEAI-PRE8SED,  D0U6LE-&LAZED, 


Smoke  and  Hot-Air  Flue-Pipe. 

OUmney  Tops  and  Fire  Brick  farniahed  in  any 
funtity  and  of  the  be«t  deecription  at  150  per 
lOOO.   Greenhouse  Tile  and  other  Wares,  &c. 


PER  FOOT. 


2Ill....$  12 

3  . 

1  . 

5  . 

6  . 

8  . 

10  . 


HE5BT  8TETENS,  Proprietor. 


Jily  71-tf. 


12 
15 
18 


15 

20 
25 
SO 
40 
«0 
75 
ISS 
1.65 


Alls 

BRANCHES, 
PBTC  FOOT. 


2iii....$  30 

3  .. 

4  . 


5 
6 
8 
10 
12 
15 
18 


...  40 
...  60 
...  60 
...  70 
...  00 
...1.80 
....1.50 
....2.75 
..^3.50 


Stencb  Traps,. 

EACH, 


2in....$  7^ 

3    1.00^ 

..1.50 
.5.00 
..3.00* 
..4.00^ 
..4.50- 


The  above  for  Sale  by  JONES  &  BAXTER,  Macon,  Ga. 

From  4  to  500  Horse  Powrer, 

INCLUDING 

Corliss  EniiDis,  Slide  Yalye  Stattonarr  M^^, 

PORTABLE  ENGINES,  &c., 

B  O IL  E  RB 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

Circular  Sawr  Mills,  &e. 

We  hftTe  the  be*t,  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  and  Saw  Mills  to  be^onnd* 
li  tbs  eovntrr.  We  hare  orer  2,000  Engines  in  operation,  and  tber  are  considered  by  experts,  to  be  superior 
to  anr  in  the  market.  The  great  amount  of  Boiler  room,  fire  surftce  and  cyHnder  area,  which  we  give  to  the 
ntett  horse  power  make  our  Engines  the  most  powerful  and  cheapest  in  use. 

Our  Saw  Bfills  and  Engine  outfit  combined  is  complete  ia  every  respect,  and  stands  unrivaled* 

SEND  FOR  OIBOUiiAB  AND  PBIOB  LIST. 

WOOD  Sl  MANN  Sfimi  Engfn^  06.,  Works:  Utioa,  N.  Y^ 

It^PBIKCIPAX  OFFICB,  42  COBTLANDT  «T*,  NEW  YOBK  OTTY.        iiayn-tf 
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Sonihem  jPorm  and  Borne  Adverti$er. 


ItKbT  AAU  (UEAl-ksT  I A  thE. 

llavo  taken  over  250  PremlnnMi  at 

throughout  the  Sotutu  Send  for 
UlustTftt^d  CauUogue^ith 
Price  Li 9 t,an(i  certificates 
of  planters  who  use  them. 

SOLE  MANUFACTUaBRS: 

BRtNLY,  MILES  A  HARDY| 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Sept.  '71-6m. 

Orer  ONE  HUNDRED  PAGES— printed 
in  Two  Colors,  on  superb  Tinted  Paper. 
Four  Hundred  Engravings  of 
Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables, 
with  DescriptioDs,  and  TWO  COLORED 
PLATES.  Directions  and  Plans  for  making 
Walks,  Lawns,  Gardens,  &c.  The  handsomest 
And  best  Floral  Guide,  in  the  World. 
All  for  1?eii.  Oents,  to  those  who  think 
of  buying  Seeds.  Not  a  quarter  the  cost. 
200,000  sold  of  1871.    Address, 

JAMES  vice;  Hoohester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  'TMin. 


SHARP  A  FLiOYD^ 

S¥ccsssoas  TO  OSO.  SHARP,  JR., 

WHOLESALE  ANDJETAIL  MELERS. 

We  keep  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of 

yiNJEC  VSr.A.XCHJECS, 
23  X  .A.  3!^  ^  IN- 23  S  , 

SOLID  SILVER  W^ARE 

A    SBBOIALTT, 

We  ManafiMsture  Tea  Sets,  Forks,  Spoons,  Goblets, 
Cups,  Knives,  etc. 

PREMIUMS  FOB  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  any  order  for  Fairs  at  short 
aotice ;  also  to  give  any  information  in  r&gard  to  Pn- 
mmniM. 

Our  list  comprises  Gold,  Silver  and  Broose  Medals, 
Pitchers,  Goblets,  Spoons,  Forks,  etc. 

Our  prices  are  as  low  as  the  goods  can  be  porchaaed 
or  roaxufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Orders  by  mail  or  in  person  will  receive  prompt  and 
oareful  attention. 

We  have  a  ftdl  corps  of  Watchmakers,  Jewelers  and 
Bngravers. 

WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY 
Oareftilly  Repaired  and  Warranted.    Masonie  Badges 
and  Sunday-School  Badges  made  to  order.    All  work 
goarailteed. 

£jiiKraViziK    Free    of   Cliaree. 

«HA&!P  «p  TCiOYB. 

July  Tl-ly. 


OHIOFALLSWAGONCO. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

When  people  are  turnina:  their  attention  to 
burning  COAL  IN  COOKING  STOVES,  and 
nothing  is  so  desirable  to  a  neat  and  tidy  house- 
keeper as  a  stove  that  with  EXCELLENT 
BAKING  QUALITIES,  is  the  CLEANEST, 
MOST  DURABLE  and  GENERALLY 
CONVENIENT. 

▲S   EVIDENCE  THAT  CUE 


are  what  is  required,  we  have  only  to  state  that 

23,859, 

have  been  sold  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  including  a  large  number  in   ALA- 
BAMA, GEORGIA  and  TENNESSEE. 
And  Awarded  the  First  Premium, 

THE    LARGE    SILVER    MEDAL, 
Attke  «teri9Mti  BzptNiillni  or  199#. 
TTM.  R£;SO¥t  Sg>  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  0. 
May  *n.tf. 
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BRieOS  A   BROTHER'S 

Catalogoe  of  Flower  and  Yei^otalile  Seeds, 

^^^       AMD    ^^  ' 

SUIDQB    FLOWSBZNft    BULBSt    FOE    18T2; 

Nov  ready.  Consisting  of  over  130  pAgea,  on  rose- 
tinted  paper,  with  upwards  of  400  separate  cuts,  and 
SIX  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PLATES!  Cover,  a 
beautiful  design,  in  colors.  The  richest  Catalogue 
efer  published.  Send  25  cento  for  copy,  not  one-half 
tla  Tslue  of  the  colored  plates.  In  the  first  order, 
amoonting  to  not  less  than  $1,  the  price  of  Cntalogue. 
SSo.,  irtll  be  refunded  in  seed**.  New  customers  placed 
OD  the  same  footing  with  old.  Free  to  old  customers. 
QoalitTof  seeds,  sise  of  packets,  prices  and  premiums 
offered,  make  it  to  the  advautage  of  all  to  purchase 
seeds  «f  as.  See  Catalogue  for  extraordinary  induce- 
ments. Yoa  will  miss  it  if  you  do  not  see  our  Cata- 
logoe before  ordering  Seeds.  Either  of  our  two 
Chromos  for  1872,  sise  19x24— one  a  flower  plate  of 
Bidbous  Plants,  consisting  of  Lilies,  *c.— the  other  of 
innaal,  Biennial  and  Perennial  Plants,  guaranteed  the 

HOST    KLEGANT   FLOBAL   CHftOSOS 
sTer  issued  in   this  country.    A  superb  parlor  orna- 
ment; mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  73c. ,  also  free, 
00  conditions  specified  in  Catalogue.    Address 

BRIOOS   A  BROTHER, 
[EstMitked  1845.]              Moehmter,  Sew  T^rk, 
Jan.  *72-lm. 

QALVBSTOH. 

IISIDE  PASSENGER  AND  MAIL  ROUTE,  VIA 
Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad— for  Pas- 
sengers and  Mail  only.  Passengers  take  the  Railroad 
Ferry  Boat,  foot  of  St.  Ann  street,  at  7%  A.  M.,  reach- 
ing Brashear  City  at  11>^  A.  M.,  there  connecting  with 
Bteaner 

TUESDAYS  AND  FRIDAYS. 

WHITNEY. 

WEDNESDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 

CITY    Oin    NORKOLK, 

THURSDAYS  AND  SUNDAYS.     ' 
Tickets  and  staterooms  secured  until  5  P.  M.,  daily 
(Sondays  excepted),  at  Agent's  office,  or  at  the  Ferry 
Landing  on  the  morning  of  departure. 

C.  A.  WHITNEY  A  CO..  Agents, 
Cbr.  Magazine  and  Natcha  SU.,  Ntw  (Meant. 
Jan.  '72-ly. 


ra.  H.  pixmsoH. 


X.  L.   HXWi. 


PIERSON  &  HEWS. 

DEALERS  IN 
AND 

Fiarnisliing    Goods, 

N09.  13  AND*15  CAMP  STREET, 

Opposite  City  Hotel, NEW  ORLEANS. 

Jan.  *72-3m. 


W.  B.  DAMXBOH. 


H.  M.  PAYNB. 


PAYHB,  DAHBROH  &  CO., 

(SoiKessors  to  Payne,  Huntington  St  Co.) 

COTTON  FACTORS, 

No8.  <4  and  M  Baroiuue  Street, 

NEW    ORLEAl^S. 

JiB.  •72-ly. 


MURFEE'S    SUBSOIL 


AND     OPENERS. 


TVHOLBSSA-LK    rfKPOXS. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN Orgill  Bros.  A  Co. 

ATLANTA,  GA., Mark  W.  Johnson. 

NEWBERN,  N.  C.,- Mitchell,  Allen  A  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA., W.  P.  Kelly. 

Jan.  '72-8m. 


SSTABUSHEO  A.  D.  19K. 

Slocombr  Baldwin  &  Co., 

umm  \nmm, 

74  OaDal  and  91, 93, 95  Common  Sts., 
ADJOINING  CITY  HOTEL, 


Cutlery,  Guns,  Tin  Ware,  Metale,  Ifon, 
Nails,  Castings,  Railroad  Supplies. 


AGENTS  FOB  NEW  AND  IMPROVED   PLOWS 
and  other    Farnaing    Implements,  at   Factory 
Prices. 

Our  importations  are  direct,  and  prices  ffnaranteed 
as  low  as  any  similar  establishmont  in  the  United 
States.  Jan.  '72-8m. 


$10 


TO  $S6  A  DAY  TO  LIVE,    ENERGETIC 

MxK,    A  new  work ;  will  sell  at  siAht.    £^#IT 

Planter  and  Farmer  needs  it.  Quick  sales,  large  profiM 
to  salesmen.  Inclose  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  pav 
postage  on  desoriptiTe  Circnl«urs,  and  tiaU  wherfr  fot 
saw  this  adTertisement,    Address 

JAS.  H.  HUMMEL,  Publisher, 
Jan.  *72-2m.  106  Camp  streeV  New  Otlsans. 
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16  Southern  Farm  and  Home  Advertiter, 

J^,  H.  SrJBSD,        \       lAte  Sped,  «r.  H.  TA  TLOH,  Lftto  W.  B.  Miller  &  Co. 

•r.  B,  STBANQEt  J  Denoho  A  Straage.  LEVI  JOT,  Late  of  Bolivar,  Tenn. 

SPEED,  TAYLOR,  STRANGE  &  CO. 

Pteple  aii€  WmmmY 

DRY  GOODS 

ND.  312    MAIN    STREET, 
OPPOSITE  FEA60DY  HOT  EL,  ^     MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


WE  ARE  IN  RECEIPT  OF  OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK. 


All  the  ITew  Styles  of  Dress  Goods ! 

PLANTATION  SUPPLIES, 

BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  HATS. 


Ladies^  and  Gents^  llnderwear,M  Ladi¥  Suite. 

WE  SELL  GOODS  OF  THE  SQUARE. 

ONE  PRICE— CASH! 


S^IiESMEISr : 

ALSXAKDEB  BOYD,    JNO.  D.  MORROW,       W-iH.  BBBRT,  B.  A  SMITH, 

YAK  B.  MARTIK,         JAMES  FUSSSLL,        JOHN  WALSTON,  JAMBS  HICKS, 

W.  J.  HOBSOK,  R.  B.  SPILLMAN. 

Dm.  '71— ly. 
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IiSOPOIiD    GOIZPEI., 

SOLE    ^GJ-KT^rO?    FOR 


mm 


SMITH'S  IM[«IUII  ORGINS 


AND  THE  CELEBRATED 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organs. 

I>KALER,    IN" 

Sheet  IKEusiCy 

And  Musical  Merchandise  Generally, 
375  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

PIANOS  TO  EENT.    OLD  PIANOS  taken  in  exchange  for  NEW  ONES. 


Promptly  attended  to.     MR.  GOEPEL,  being  a  practical  Piano-forte  Maker,  is  a  guarante* 
that  he  will  perform  properly  whaterer  he  undertakes. 
Dec.,  'Tl.ly. 


J.  B.  HILLS, 

281   Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALER  IN 

Drugs,    Medicines,  pHEyviicALS 

PERFUMERY,  TOILET  ARTICLES, 


Paints,  Oils,  Dye-Stuffs,  etc.,  etc. 


Fine  (^ssttt^tment  af  Sui^gical  Instmments 


PURE  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

W^IINES    ^I^D    LIQUORS. 

ETERY  ARTICLE  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  PURE  AND  FRESH. 

Jan.  '72-ly. 
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C&y         LIFE         ^^^=^ 

OF  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

No.  4a  Madison  St.,         Memphis,  Tenn. 

<S)fficer0 : 

JEPPERSON  DAVIS,  President 

11  J.  WICZS.  Ist  Vioe-IVesicteiit. 

J.  T.  FETTZT,  2d  Tice-Predde&i 
W.  F.  B07LB,  Secretary. 

J.  E.  EDlfONSSON,  Oeneral  Agent 
.. Tvdi.  0.  P.  IfoOAY,  Actuary. 

S,  WOOSWABD,  U.  Dm  Medical  Ezaxniner. 

IJLLSTT  &  FHELAN,  Attcmeys. 

B.  W.  AVBNT,  M.  D.,  Cdunilting  Fhydoiaii. 


"ISoatb  of  ^irecfor0 : 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS,        -        -  Memphis,  Tenn. 

M.  J.  WICKS,    -        -        -        -  President  M,  ^  C,  R.  R, 

W.  R.  HUNT,     -        -        -        .  Memphis,  Tenn. 

T.  W.  WHITE,  -        -        -        -  Hernando,  Miss, 

WILLIAM  'JOYNER,        -        -  Joyner,  Lemmon  ^  Gale. 

J.  T.  PETTIT,    .        -        .        .  Peitit  ^  Simpson. 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  -        -  President  Peoples  Insurance  Oompanu. 

JOHN  D.  ADAMS,     -        -        -  President  M.  i  A.  R.  P.  0>. 

C.  B.  CHURCH,  ...  Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  L.  VANCE,  ...        -  Memphis,  Tenn.  \ 

T.  W.  SMITH,    ....  Cashier  Memphis  City  Fire  J-  Gen'l  Ins.  Ox 

N.  S.  BRUCE,     ....  W.S.  Bruce  ^  Oo. 

J.  C.  FIZER,        ....  Stewart  Bros.  ^  Fizcr. 

PHILII*  TUGGLE,     -        -        -  Memphis,  Tenn. 

NAPOLEON  HILL,  -        -        -  Bill,  Fontaine  i  Co. 


Qsajfcm  Office^  MaLTiJuoMM^  Mp. 

Policies  will  be  issued  for  $1,000  to  $10,000  on  the  lives  of  males,  from  tke  age  of  1$  to 
60,  and  for  $5,000  f^ora  the  age  of  60  to  65.  On  the  lives  of  females,  for  $5,000  only,  and  to  the 
age  of  40,  $5  per  thousand  extra  will  be  charged.    No  extra  charge  after  that  age. 

No  extra  hazardous  risks  taken.    All  policies  non-forfeitabie  after  teoond  payment 
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W.  8.  BBUCE. 


B.  G.  CRAIG. 


R.  Gh.  CRA.lGr  &c  CO. 


Established  in  1860. 


T 
u 

377  &  379 
Main  St 


Ril  ii  II  SliiS 


Memphis, 
Tenn, 


Bie,iisrxjir  iplo'w  -A-oeji^tot. 


NEW  CROP. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  large  stock  fresh  and  gi^nulne  Garden 
Seeds,  always  found  at  CRAIG  S. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Red  Clover,  White  Clorer,  Liiaerne  Clo- 
ver, Als  ke  Clover,  Herds  Graas,  Blue 
Gr«88,  Orchard  Grass,  Timothv  Sen), 
»old  i&t  reAsonable  prices,  at  CRAIG'S 
6BED  STORE. 

IMPORTED  SEEDS. 

Prince  Bdward*s  Island  Black  Oats, 

$2.00  per  bushel. 

Pototo  Oats  (Scotch), 

$3.00  per  bushel. 

Chevalier  Barley  (Scotch), 

$3  50  per  bushel. 

English  Lawn  Grass, 

EO  cents  per  pound. 

Perennial  Bye  Grass, 

$4  per  bushel. 

SEED  POTATOES— 200  Bbls. 

Early  Rose,  $6  50  pi»r  bbl. 
Early  Goodrich.  $6  00  per  bbl. 
Early  Russets,  $4  00  per  bbl. 


ADDRESS,  OR  CALL  AXD  SEE  US. 

B.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO. 

877  and  379  Main  Street, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

BRINLY  PLOWS. 

Prices— No.  1,  $8.60. 

No.  2,  $10.60. 
No.  3,  $11.00. 

Light  Subsoil,  $6.60. 
2- Horse  Subsoil,  $8.50. 

The  merit  of  this  cele!>rat<'d  Plow  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  comment  from 
us. 

GEDDES'  HARROWS. 

Pri^es.-14-Tooth,  $14. 

16-Tootb,  $16. 

18-Tooth,  $18. 

Light  Expanding  Garden  Harrows,  $8.50. 
Model  Cultivators,  $9.00. 
Eagle  Fodder  Cuttelr,  $30.00. 
San  ford  Straw  Cutter,  $12.00. 
Post-Hole  Digger,  $5.00. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  GARDEN 
IMPLEMENTS. 

Our  stock  in  this  line  we  make  a  specMtj 
o^,  and  sell  none  but  the  best  ^ 


ADDRESS  OR  CALL  AND  SEE  US 
when  in  Memphis. 

iJ.  G,  CRAIG  &  CO, 

377  and  379  Main  Street. 
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lK[AIffSFIEI.D  A  HIGBEXZ^S 

Prepared  from  rare  Essential  Oils,  Extract  of  Camphor,  Extract  of  Arnica, 
ChlorodTne  and  lEagnetic  Fluid  chemically  combined. 

Tte  gnat  raeoMa  of  Wa  powerfal  pcnatnttiig  FInId  warrants  th«  proprietors  in  prononnoing  it  tb«  greatest  Linlmsnt  extant. 

It  is  a  p«n«ta«ting  Fluid,  whiols  paases  immediately  through  all  the  tissaes,  maioles,  and  to  the  bone  itself.  Its  action  upon  the 
llsorients  is  not  to  seal  them  np,  as  other  liniments  do,  but  to  open  them  and  increase  the  oirenlaUon.  I(  is  based  upon  soientile 
~~^^'  s  tbT  care  or  natural  restoraMon  of  all  organic  derangements,  whether  in  man  or  beast. 


8«i4  fbr  a  drooUr  bearing  the  eridenoe  of  its  wonderful  effioacj.  fi>om  the  fallowing  woll-known  citizens  of  the  South: 

OOL.  Phil.  B.  Glskk,  ofSbelbj  oonntj,  Tenn.    Cured  him  of  Spinal  disease. 

T.  &  Bbivlt,  Flow  Manufketurer.  Louisville,  K7.    Cured  him  of  a  serious  hurt  reoelved  flrom  a  fklL 

A.  C  Ia«B.  Horn  Lake  Depot,  Miss     Cured  him  of  Paralysis. 

Col  8w  J.  Wadlxt,  Inka,  If  iss.    Cured  him  of  a  hurt  of  eleren  years'  standing. 

Ou  D.  H.  C  MOOKB.  Dardanelle,  Ark.    Cured  his  wifb  of  rheumatism. 

M.  T.  BottAir,  OliTe  Branek,  Miss.    Cured  of  neuralgia.    Had  snSbred  three  years. 

B.  Buck,  Harral'a  Croestng,  Miss.    Cured  of  neuralgia  and  rheumatism. 

OaoBGs  M.  SAirDirsB.  Madison  Station,  Ala.    Cured  of  rheumatism  of  twenty  years'  standing. 
Dk.  Altskd  MoORKAir,  Sacramento,  Ky.,  writes:  "  Tour  Liniment  gires  uniTcrsal  satisfaction." 
Db.  J.  W.  Tasbt,  Dukedom,  Tenn.,  writes:  "  Your  Magic  Arnica  Liniment  gires  grMt  satis&otion." 
Baadreds  of  ofthera  haTs  puhllsbed  their  testimony  to  its  great  merits. 


THE    Lj^DIES'    remedy. 

9m     Tfltl^iiiViAnlov     '^{\ll^tf:i^v»)€l\V^£^«)  ^ 


UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

Tte  enlarged  expertenee  of  Dr.  Jackson,  who  made  the  Diseases  of  Women  a  specialty,  made  him  eminently  sueceesAil,  and  te 
tit««Hrisaeeaad  aiieeeas  we  are  indekted  for  the  happy  oombination  known  as  his 

we-M-Jlj^-e:  viooraxor. 

This  Preparation  is  intended  specially  for  the  Cure  of  Female  Diseases,  such  as 
CEL0BOBI8,    OH  MBTBNTION,       IBBBGULABITT,        PAINTUL   MENSTRUATION, 
BUPFBBSaJSn  MBN8TBUATION,       LEUCOBBHEA,        UTEBINE   UJLCEBATION, 

And  all  alftotlens  of  kindred  nature. 

We  •amestly  ask  of  ladlss  tiiat  they  giro  the  yigorater  a  trial.  Full  direotious  accompany  each  bottle,  and  if  fttrther  instrnotlons 
n  lenirsd,  the  proprietors,  in  strict  eonfldence,  are  always  ready  to  assist,  and  will  answer  any  oommonieations.  It  is  reaHy 
Wfmi  that  there  exists  no  woman  who  win  not  ftel  herself  stronger  and  better  by  using  this  c<«rtainly  most  reliable  medicine;  and 
Am  vhe  aresulfcring  from  Funotional  Derangement,  Debility.  Siok  Headache,  Nerroasness.  Pains  in  the  Back  or  I»ins,  and  similar 
dniiaasarislag  from  the  same  cause,  woulddo  well  to  hesitate  before  plaoini^  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  some  quack  who  can  not  know 
ttivMsUslory  of  their  trouble.  Let  them,  instead,  procure  a  bottle  of  DR.  JACKSON'S  FEMALE  YIOOKATOR,  and  give  it  a 
kftMbltrfal,  and  our  word  for  it.  ther  will  never,  never  regret  it.  Be  sure  of  the  name,  and  be  sure  to  take  no  sabstitnte.  Ask  for 
Sft.  JAOXaOirS  VXMALM  VIOOBATOB,  and  receive  nothing  bat  what  you  inquire  for.  See  that  the  Proprietors' name— 
MimriELD  4  HIOBEE— is  upon  the  bottle,  aad  that  it  has  their  own  Proprietary  United  States  Stamp  upon  it. 


'WEIXXjXS     1*:mB3RS2     ISUIFJE2     17  JEIJE2  R'£3     IS     II  O  P  £3  ! 

THX  VXBY  BB8T  LUNQ  MBDIOHTB  BXTANT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE. 

Thia  Talnable  oomnound  is  no  secret  preparation.    Its  ingredients  are  well  known,  and,  what  is 
oetter,  hare  been  well  and  successfully  tested.    Bead  the  list: 
WILD  CHBBRT,  BALSAM  TOLU,  SANOUINABIA,  LITBBWORT,  ESSENCE  OW  TAB, 
HOABMOUND,  LUNGWOBT,    SQUILLS,    8ENEKA,   MATICO,   LOBELIA, 
ENGLISH    WOOD  NAPHTHA, 
ItemeetsempiiloQa  earels  observed  in  selecting  the  abore  materials,  in  order  to  secure  the  taX\  medicinal  powers  of  their  aotfre 
fM^ss,  aad  we  claim  that  the  HTrNOABIAB'  BALSAM  OF  LIFB  has  not  only  the  happiest  and  most  ercctnal  medicaments 
*i>»  esmpositlen,  but  that  it  eontaias  the  bira  of  each  ingredient  in  perfect  oombination.     'Wood  Naphtha  has  sttained  a  wonderftd 
"petMiBa  for  its  powerful  reaorative  powers  in  CONSUMPTION ;  but  the  numeroas  inferior  artiolee  and  imitatious  called  by  its 
tHM  have  almeot  crowded  out  the  pnre  and  much  more  expensive  genuine,  and,  in  oonsequenoA,  the*  latter  is  seldom  aooeiiiible  te  the 
•My  sf  the  people.    It  ia  naranteed  that  none  but  tWpurest  and  best  English  Wood  Naphtha  is  used  in  the  HUNOABLAK 
MT4t41I  OP  IAMM»  and  the  Proprietors  can  show,  by   volumos  ot*  JBvlcleiico.  it  stands  positively  unrivaled  foe 

^_  THE    TBKATMBIfT    OV 

00N8CMPTION,  COUGHS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  DIBEASES  OP  THE   THROAT   AND    BRONCHIAL 
TUBBS,  CROUP.  OPPRESSION   OP  THE    CHEST.  SPITTING  OF   BLOOD,    INFLUENZA, 
WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  and 

A.fli  jk.Tr   SI ac x» ai o "r o XI. ^A. vr T*   xfX"    ia:jA.s    vro    siqxt.a.Xs. 

.  The  abore  Medicines,  now  Ions  established  and  staple  throughout  the  South  and  West,  are  manufactured 
»i<fe  the  most  scrupaloua  care  by  the  Sole  Proprietors, 

MANSFIELD  &  HIGBEE, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Proprietors,  alao,  of  tke  TEXAS  TONIC  SYRUP,  for  Chills  and  Fever;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RESTORER. 
HIGHLAND  BITTERS  OR  SCOTCH  TONIC,  DR.  BRAZIER'S  LIVER  MEDICINE,  *«. 

For  Sak  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  Everywhere. 

W^NONE   GENUINE  WITHOUT  OUR  PRIVATE  PROPRIETARY  STAMP,  --^a 
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♦^*  The  Postage  on  the  Farm  and  Home  is  3  cents  a  quarter;  12  cents  a  year. 
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Fam  Work  for  the  Month. 

Whe  success  or  failure  of  the  year's  crops 
ids  mainly  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
of  preparing  the  land  is  performed  dur- 
L  lljl  tills  month.  On  no  one  of  its  twenty-nine 
iiyiy  when  it  is  "  fit  to  plow,"  should  one  hour 
It  lost.  Let  every  available  plow  be  put  in 
'  m.  Let  the  work  be  deep  and  close,  so 
.|hik  every  arable  inch  of  every  field  may  be 
tfaraoghly  broken,  not  leaving  a  single  hard 
lA||e  covered  up  by  an  adjoining  furrow,  mak- 
hg  the  land  appear  broken  when  in  reality 
mmiAi  of  it  has  not  felt  the  plowshare.  We 
niiew  our  oft-reiterated  advice  to  plow  deep, 
tad  to  use  the  subsoiler  to  as  great  an  extent 
IS  possible.  It  is  a  fsict  which  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, that  the  subsoil  plow,  driven  deep,  and 
steadily  held,  is  one  of  the  best  and  jnost  active 
fertilizers,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
renovators  of  exhausted  soils.  Indeed,  where 
it  is  not  used  in  upland  tillage,  and  the  hard, 
impervious  pan  is  left,  obdurately  denying  all 
locess  and  nutriment  to  the  roots  of  the  grow- 
ing plants,  locking  up  the  elements  of  plant- 
food  beneath  it,  rendering  the  penetration  of 
light,  air  and  moisture  impossible,  and  leaving 
^e  crop  an  easy  prey  to  thd  droughts  and 
scorching  heats  of  summer — the  application  of 
artificial  manure,  especially  that  which  is 
strongly  ammoniatod,  is  detrimental  rather  than 
beneficial.  When  Mr.  Geddes,  of  New  York, 
refused  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  adjoining 
his  fietrm,  saying  that  he  could  double  his  cul- 
VoL.  Ill,  No.  4—1. 


tivated  land  without  the  outlay  of  a  dollar  for 
purchase  money,  by  simply  plowing  and  utiliz- 
ing the  new  land  underlying  the  fields,  the  sur- 
face of  which  had  been  scratched  over  for 
years,  he  stated  a  great  truth,  which  Southern 
farmers  would  do  well  to  learn.  It  is  worse 
than  useless  to  purchase  large  quantities  of 
manufactured  manures,  unless  the  land  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied  has  been  properly 
prepared.  The  manure  alone  cannot  make  a 
crop.  It  is  only  useful  as  an  agent  in  combi- 
nation with  the  soil. 

But  many  will  say  that  they  have  no  time  to 
prepare  their  land  in  the  way  we  prescribe, 
that  it  costs  too  much,  and  that  they  would 
have  to  turn  out  half  their  plantations  were 
they  only  to  plant  the  area  which  they  could 
subsoil.  We  believe  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Southern  planters  would  make  more  money 
at  the  end  of  the  year  were  they  to  confine 
their  planting  to  the  land  which  they  could 
prepare  well,  and  that  even  were  they  to  "turn 
out"  half  their  plantations,  if  they  would  cul- 
tivate the  other  half  properly,  they  would  be 
largo  gainers.  It  will  take  time,  however,  to 
demonstrate  generally  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. In  the  meantime  let  us  advise  that  at 
least  a  quarter  of  the  tilled  land  be  subsoiled 
every  year,  and  that  the  operation  be  continued 
until  the  whole  has  been  broken.  It  is,-  of 
course,  needless  to  state  that  on  light,  sandy 
soils,  this  operation  is  not  as  necessary  as  on 
our  stiff  clay  subsoils,  where  no  plow-point  has 
penetrated  since  the  creation,  and  which,  by 
the  admission  of  light,  air  and  moisture,  can  be 
made  quite  as  fertile  as  was  the  now  exhausted 
surface  soil  when  we  took  it  from  the  red  man. 

CORN. 

While  we  will  persist  in  feeding  our  mules, 
horses  and  hogs  on  corn,  which  is  undoubtedly 
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the  most  expensive  food  we  can  raise  for  them, 
let  US  see  to  it  that  we  raise  an  abundance,  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  secure  against  the  necessity 
to  buy  Western  corn^  and  borrow  money  at 
usurious  interest  to  pay  for  it.  All  paper  cal- 
culations showing  how  much  cheaper  it  is  to 
raise  cotton  and  use  the  money  to  buy  corn,  are 
ruinous  deceptions.  Any  man  who  perseveres 
in  such  a  course  for  five  years  will  see  his 
property  sold  by  the  sheriff.  Plant,  therefore, 
not  only  enough  to  "  do  the  place,"  but  some 
to  carry  over  for  another  year,  or  to  help  a  less 
provident  neighbor.  The  man  who  has  well- 
filled  corn  cribs  has  plenty  to  eat  for  himself, 
his  hands  and  his  stock,  and  can  stand  a  falling 
off  in  the  cotton  crop  or  a  decline  in  price.  He 
has  the  power  to  take  a  better  grip  for  another 
year.  But  the  poor  fellow  who  boasts  that  he 
is  going  to  raise  an  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre  on  his  plantation  by  producing  a  bale 
of  cotton  on  every  acre,  selling  it  for  $100,  and 
then  buying  Western  corn,  which  "  will  not 
cost,  laid  down  at  the  depot,  more  than  $1  per 
bushel,"  is  generally  found  about  this  time  of 
the  year  driving  to  town  with  a  half-starved 
team,  to  beg  a  commission  merchant  to  "ad- 
vance him  so  that  he  can  make  another  crop," 
and  after  having  given  a  lien  receipt  mortgag- 
ing everything  he  is  worth,  we  see  him  going 
home  with  a  few  sacks  of  Western  corn  in  the 
bottom  of  a  .wagon  drawn  by  mules  apparently 
conscious  of  the  hard  times  before  them.  How 
many  such  have  we  seen  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  how  few  have  been  willing  to  admit 
their  error !  The  rains  in  June,  the  drought  in 
August,  the  frost  in  September,  the  lazy  nig- 
gers, the  speculators,  the  factor  who  was  so  in- 
considerate as  to  require  payment  of  the  money 
due  him,  or  some  other  baneful  cause  produced 
the  disaster,  never  the  stupid  impolicy  of  neg- 
lecting to  raise  plenty  of  provisions. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  good  com 
crop.  Break  the  land  well.  Let  a  Brinly  or  a 
Murfee  subsoiler  follow  every  turn  plow,  or  if 
this  cannot  be  managed,  let  the  three  furrows 
of  every  list  be  well  subsoiled,  so  that  the  bed 
may  be  loose,  mellow  and  deep.  Break  all  the 
lan4.  Do  not  leave  the  middles  to  be  broken 
until  you  have  "more  time."  Break  them 
now. 

Do  not  keep  all  the  manure  you  may  have 
for  the  cotton  land.  Divide  with  the  corn. 
Try  to  produce  as  many  bushels  aa  possible 
per  acre;  and  always  remember  that  no  acre 
of  upland  will  yield  as  much  without  manure 


as  with  it.  Bloodworth,  of  Spalding  county, 
Ga.,  raised  137  bushels  of  shelled  com  on  one 
acre.  How  many  would  it  take  of  the  average 
acres  which  we  see  planted  in  com  every  year, 
to  produce  137  bushels?  In  Pennsylvania, 
100  to  125  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  is  not  an 
uncommon  crop.  How  is  this  done  ?  By  the 
subsoil  plow  and  liberal  manuring.  One  acre 
is  thus  made  to  yield  more  than  fifteen  average 
acres  of  our  land. 

OATS. 

There  is  still  time  to  sow  spring  oats.  They 
are  a  most  convenient  crop;  coming  in  at  a 
time  when  the  fodder  is  generally  "  done  giv' 
out,"  and  it  is  contemplated  to  turn  the  mules 
out  at  night,  into  that  barren  portion  of  many 
plantations,  which  is  called  "  the  pasture."  To 
those,  then,  who  have  failed  to  sow  fall  oats, 
we  give  the  earnest  advice  to  prepare  a  good- 
sized  field  of  spring  oats.  Select  a  piece  of 
good  land,  break  it  up  well,  manure  it  liberally 
with  forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  cotton  seed^  or 
250  poun'ds  of  a  good  superphosphate,  per  acre; 
sow  thickly,  (IJ  bushels.)  and  plow  in  with 
scooters.  If  it  be  possible  to  finish  off  with  a 
roller,  so  much  the  better.  Those  so-called 
farmers,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  borrow- 
ing money  at  2}  per  cent,  a  month,  to  buy  the 
Northern  weeds  and  trash  which  are  imported 
by  us  in  bales  and  sold  as  hay  at  $2  ]>er  cwt, 
will  be  much  profited,  if  they  will  take  our 
advice  and  try  a  field  of  oats.  If  it  be  intended 
to  scratch  in  from  half  a  bushel  to  three  pecks 
of  half  cleaned  oats  scattered  on  the  surface  of 
the  land,  which  in  the  cotton  States  is  deemed 
"  fit  for  nothing  but  oat«,"  we  say,  let  it  alone, 
keep  on  buying  the  Northern  hay  (?).  It  will 
do  just  as  well  to  feed  the  sheriff*s  horse  when 
he  comes  to  "  close  out  the  estate." 

IRISH   POTATOES. 

In  most  places  in  the  South  this  is  the  month 
to  plant  Irish  potatoes.  We  have  always  made 
it  a  practice  to  plant  "  considerable  "  of  them, 
and  have  found  them  very  useful  both  for  man 
and  beast.  There  are  various  modes  of  plant- 
ing strongly  recommended  as  the  very  best  by 
their  several  inventors  or  advocates.  As  we 
always  praise  the  bridge  which  has  carried  qb 
safely,  we  recommend  the  plan  which  has  al- 
ways succeeded  with  us,  namely:  Open  drills 
six  inches  deep,  and  three  feet  apart  Strew 
well-rotted  stable  manure  at  the  bottom  of  this 
trench.  Having  prepared  the  "slits"  by  cut- 
ting five  or  six  days  before  planting,  and 
sprinkling  with  lime,  place  them  on  the 
manure  about  nine  inches  apart,  cover  with 
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green  cotton  seed  and  chad*,  and  then  with 
earth,  leaying  a  ridge  above  the  seed.  The 
trench  can  be  opened  with  a  double  shovel, 
and  the  seed  can  be  expeditiously  covered  with 
a  turn  plow.  The  Early  Qoodrieh  and  Early 
Kose  are  excellent  varieties.  They  produce 
largely  and  the  quality  is  first  rate.  There  are 
sereral  new  varieties  to  which  the  most  aston- 
ishing excellence  is  attributed  by  the  disinter- 
ested potato-growers  of  the  American  Institute 
Farmers'  Club.  But  for  the  present,  until 
their  good  qualities  become  more  generally 
known,  and  until  they  cost  less  than  from  50c. 
to  |1  apiece,  we  advise  our  poor  "unrecon- 
structed rebels "  to  stick  to  the  Rose  and  the 
Goodrich. 

BKDDIKQ  SWEET   POTATOES. 

By  the  end  of  this  month,  yams  should  be 
bedded  for  slips.  Bed  enough  to  yield  slips 
enough  to  plant  the  crop  before  the  sun  becomes 
too  powerful.  Four  bushels  are  not  too  many 
to  famish  "  draws "  for  an  acre,  to  be  set  out 
in  April  and  May.  Plant  largely  of  this  crop, 
not  merely  enough  to  furnish  the  table,  but 
enough  to  help  materially  in  fattening  the 
hogs,  which  we  hope  that  every  farmer  in  the 
South  will  raise,  fatten  and  kill  during  this 
year.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  buying 
Ohio  meat,  that  the  '^  free-niggers  will  not 
allow  us  to  raise  hogs."  We  may  not  be  able 
to  turn  our  hogs  loose  in  the  woods,  taking  up 
in  the  fall  those  we  want  to  fatten  by  "hog- 
killing  time,^'  as  in  the  good  days  of  yore.  But 
with  proper  care  and  attention  we  can  raise 
meat  enough  for  our  family  use.  If  we  only 
try  to  raise  a  few  they  will  be  of  an  improved 
breed — Berkshire  or  Essex.  We  will  take 
better  care  of  them;  they  will  fatten  more 
rapidly  and  with  less  food;  the  manure  pile 
will  be  richer  and  larger,  and  the  meat  will  be 
better.  The  calculation  on  paper  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  Ohio  bacon  than  to  raise  it,  is 
as  deceptive  as  that  about  buying  Western 
com.  When  a  farmer  has  a  full  corn  crib,  and 
a  well-supplied  smoke  house,  with  a  few  cans 
of  nice  lard,  and  a  good  barrel  of  pigs  feet  and 
jowls,  he  is  much  more  capable  of  fighting  a 
'^  cotton  ring,"  than  the  farmer  who  trusts  to  a 
big  cotton  crop  at  a  big  price  to  enable  him  to 
buy  his  provisions.  He  is  generally,  too,  in 
much  better  credit  with  his  factor,  and  rarely 
or  never  resorts  to  a  lien-receipt  to  raise  the 
wind. 

LUCERNE. 

Select  a  lot  close  to  the  stables,  break  it 
thoroughly  and  subsoil  it  as  deeply  as  possible. 


Then  sow  Lucerne  seed  in  drills  at  the  rate  of 
ten  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  leaving  sufficient 
room  between  the  drills  for  a  plow  to  pass. 
The  soil  should  be  dry  and  rich,  or  if  not  so 
naturally,  make  it  rich  by  a  liberal  application 
of  a  fertilizer  containing  potash,  phosphate 
and  sulphate  of  lime  with  a  little  ammonia. 
Keep  clear  of  weeds  until  the  Lucerne  is  large 
enough  to  take  possession  of  the  ground,  and 
you  can  depend  on  a  crop  for  soiling  your 
stock  and  cattle,  equal  to  the  best  hay,  and 
yielding  annually,  for  several  years  in  succes- 
sion, firom  four  to  five  tons  of  excellent  food 
per  acre.  If  the  land  be  rich,  the  crop  may  be 
cut  five  times  during  the  seas<'n,  yielding  a  ton 
at  each  cutting. 

After  the  first  year,  beyond  a  top-dressing  in 
the  fall,  and  the  cost  of  cutting,  the  Lifcerne 
field  will  demand  no  further  outlay  of  money 
or  labor.  It  is  excellent  for  soiling  (feeding 
green),  cutting  one  day  what  is  to  be  consumed 
the  next,  or  it  can  be  cut  and  cured  as  hay. 
Be  it  always  remembered,  that  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  raise  Lucerne  on  poor  land. 


Letter  from  John  Plowhandles* 

HOW  FULNTBRS  ARE  SWINDLED — LET  US  MjLK- 
UFACTURB  OUR  OWN  COTTON. 

Mr.  Editor — We  are  fast  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  raising  cotton  on  the  plan  which 
we  have  pursued  for  several  years  is  a  losing 
business.  The  high  price  of  labor — its  quan- 
tity and  quality  considered — ^the  many  expenses 
attendant  on  cotton  culture  and  the  low  price 
which  the  rings  and  spinners  give  us  for  it, 
leave  us  planters  of  the  cotton  States  with  very 
little  money  in  our  pockets  to  begin  another 
year.  Do  what  we  will  the  speculators  are  too 
many  for  us.  If  we  raise  the  largest  crop  that 
ever  was  raised  at  the  South,  so  long  as  a  bale 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  planters,  the  sup- 
ply is  so  far  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the  shelves 
of  all  the  factories  are  so  crammed  with  goods 
for  which  they  cannot  find  a  market,  the  war 
in  Europe  has  so  completely  prostrated  indus- 
try, and  the  money  market  is  so  unprecedentedly 
tight,  that  to  be  able  to  tell  the  raw  cotton  sev- 
eral cents  below  the  cost  of  production  is  due 
entirely  to  the  generosity  of  the  capitalists — a 
favor  for  which  we  can  never  be  too  gratelUl. 
They  really  do  not  want  the  cotton.  It  is  a 
drug  on  the  market.  They  could  use  their 
money  much  more  profitably,  etc.,  etc.  Day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  the  speculators — I 
mean  the  generous  capitalists  to  whom  I  have 
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already  referred — din  into  our  ears  the  im- 
menaitj  of  the  crop  and  the  smallness  of  the 
demand,  and  prove  to  demonstration  the  utter 
impossibility  of  a  rise  in  price,  and  the  conse- 
quent lunacy  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
producer  to  hold.  The  speculators'  agents, 
who  cover  the  land  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
have  always  by  that  day's  mail  received  letters 
fi'om  confidential  friends  in  India,  Brazil, 
Algiers,  and  ftrom  the  Feejee  Islands,  which 
report  that  the  crops  of  those  countries  are  in- 
ordinately large,  and  that  when  the  fact 
becomes  known  (it  is  still  a  profound  secret) 
nobody  can  tell  how  low  cotton  will  fall. 
These  agents  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  bet  a 
hat  that  before  thirty  days,  New  Orleans  Mid- 
dling.will  sell  for  5d.  in  Liverpool,  and  gener- 
ally they  have  just  telegraphed  to  their  corres- 
pondent in  New  York  to  sell  short  thousands 
of  bales  for  their  account.  The  result  is  that 
the  planter  pressed  on  the  one  side  by  his 
creditors  whom  he  can  only  pay  out  of  his 
cotton,  and  scared  on  the  other  by  the  gigantic 
crop  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  further  fall,  sells  to  the  agent,  turns  all  the 
money  over  to  his  merchant,  and  incurs  another 
debt  to  make  the  next  crop.  By  spring,  the 
reports  from  India  and  Brazil,  and  the  Feejee 
Islands  are  found  to  be  exaggerations,  the 
shelves  of  the  factories  are  found  to  be  almost 
bare,  the  "  visible  supply  "  of  cotton  on  sea  and 
at  the  ports  "becomes  quite  short,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bales  have  been  worked  up  to 
furnish  cloth  for  the  Prussian  knapsacks,  the 
paid  newspaper  organs,  and  the  paid  touts  of 
the  speculators,  predict  the  certain  failure  of 
the  growing  crop,  and  up  go  the  prices.  The 
rings  pocket  millions,  and  the  poor  planter 
crippled  with  debt,  worn  with  care  and  anxiety, 
toils  on  and  on,  hoping  to  get  even  by  the  sale 
of  another  crop,  but  doomed  to  be  swindled  and 
bamboozled  again  by  the  same  speculators  and 
the  same  agents.  If  we  raise  a  short  crop,  the 
Tesult  is  the  same.  So  long  as  it  is  in  the  pro- 
ducers' hands,  all  the  accounts,  and  estimates, 
and  tabular  statements,  which  are  always  made 
up  by  perfectly  reliable  and  disinterested  par- 
ties, represent  that  the  crop  will  fall  little  short 
of  last  year.  The  fine  picking  season,  the 
unusually  late  frosts,  the  gigantic  top  crop,  will 
make  the  total  yield  exceed  three  and  three 
quarter  millions  of  bags  at  the  very  least,  and 
sanguine  calculators  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  it  reached  four  millions.  Then  the 
money  market  is  fearfully  tight  again.  The 
Chicago  fire  has  caused  a  ruinous  displacement 


of  capital  The  state  of  Europe  is  very  threat- 
ening. The  touts  offer  to  bet  all  sorts  of  hate 
that  there  will  be  a  revolution  in  England 
before  six  weeks,  and  the  consequence  is  the 
planters  let  go  as  usual,  give  their  merchants 
all  they  have  received  for  their  crop,  and  begin 
another  year  with  borrowed  money.  Mean- 
time prices  go  up  again.  It  is  found  that  the 
tabular  statements  are  ingeniously  concocted 
falsehoods,  the  revolution  in  England  is  indefi- 
nitely postponed,  and  the  rings  put  more 
millions  in  their  pockets.  And  so  will  it 
always  be  as  long  as  the  Southern  cotton 
planters  consent  to  be  the  overseers  of  the 
Northern  capitalists,  "with  shifting  wages 
which  diminish  in  proportion  as  their  produc- 
tion increases."  For  one,  I  am  tired  of  the 
position  and  I  mean  to  get  out  of  it;  but  I 
want  my  brother  planters  to  emancipate  them- 
selves too.  I  think  we  can  do  it  by  manufac- 
turing our  raw  material  at  home.  Wherever 
they  have  been  tried  Southern  cotton  factories 
have  succeeded  well,  and  paid  handsome  profits, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  experiment — if 
indeed  it  can  be  properly  so  called — should  not 
be  widely  extended  throughout  the  Southern 
States.  All  will  admit  that  we  have  the  finest 
and  most  healthy  climate  on  the  earth ;  that  we 
have  water  power  enough  in  any  one  of  the 
cotton  States  to  turn  all  the  cotton  machinery 
in  the  world ;  that  land,  building  materials  and 
fuel  can  be  had  at  the  lowest  prices ;  that  labor 
is  abundant,  and  that  the  raw  material  is  at  our 
doors.  All  the  conditions  of  success  are  within 
our  reach  if  we  only  put  out  our  hands  to  grasp 
them.  If  the  Yankee  and  the  Lancashire 
spinner  can  buy  our  raw  cotton,  transport  it 
thousands  of  miles  by  land  and  water  at  heavy 
cost,  bear  all  the  loss  and  waste,  and  make  inr- 
mense  fortunes  by  spinning  and  weaving  it 
into  cloth,  why  should  not  we  make  money  by 
manufacturing  it  at  home,  who  have  no  cost  of 
transportation,  and  no  waste  to  bear,  and  who 
can  commence  the  manufacture  at  the  gin? 
Does  England  export  her  wool  ?  Do  Ireland 
and  Holland  export  their  flax?  Yes,  but  they 
do  so  in  cloth  and  in  linens,  after  having  ex- 
tracted from  the  raw  material  all  the  money 
which  can  be  made  out  of  it.  To  us  alone 
belongs  the  credit  of  exporting  a  raw  product 
of  which  practically  we  have  a  monopoly, 
selling  it  for  twelve  or  fifteen  cents  and  buying 
it  back  in  cloth  at  a  dollar  a  pound.  We  sell 
our  cotton  for  whatever  price  the  Yankee 
spinner  chooses  to  give  us,  and  we  buy  it  back 
in    shirtings,    osnaburgs,    etc.,    allowing    the 
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Yankee  ftgain  to  iz  the  price.  No  wonder  we 
are  poor  and  oompelled  to  borrow  money  at 
H  per  cent  a  month.  No  wonder  our  lands 
are  unsaleable.  We  lose  on  what  we  sell  and 
what  we  buy,  and  the  result  in  time,  unless  we 
mend  our  ways,  is  plain.    Bankruptcy. 

Let  us  therefore  moi^d  our  ways.  Let  us  go 
io  work  to  manufacture  our  own  cotton,  and 
sell  bales  of  cloth  instead  of  bales  of  cotton. 
We  have  all  the  facilities,  the  land,  the  power, 
the  labor,  the  material.  We  only  need  the  en- 
terprise. We  have  or  we  can  command  the 
capital.  As  soon  as  we  determine  to  control 
oar  own  staple,  and  resolve  to  begin  to  manu- 
&cture  it  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  capital, 
hecause  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  investment 
will  pay.  When  it  is  proved,  as'  I  maintain  it 
can  be  proved,  that  no  people  on  the  earth  can 
compete  successfully  with  us  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  capital  to 
huild  and  run  our  factories.  And  here,  let  me 
remark,  that  it  does  not  need  nearly  so  much 
capital  as  many  suppose,  to  build,  equip,  and 
ran  a  cotton  mill.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is 
it  desirable  that  every  planter  should  have  a 
mill  as  he  has  a  gin.  But  a  number  of  planters 
of  a  county  or  district,  may  combine  and  build 
one  and  operate  it  quite  as  successfully  as  any 
mill  in  Lowell  or  Preston. 

Now  "  what  would  it  cost,"  I  hear  some  friend 
ask,  "  to  build  and  run  a  mill  of  the  kind  you 
propose  ?"  I  am  enabled  to  answer  this  question 
fully  and  minutely,  by  quoting  from  an  essay 
pablished  about  a  year  ago  by  Hon.  Enoch 
Steadman,  of  Covington,  Newton  county,  Ga., 
who  is  himself  a  manufacturer,  thoroughly 
versed  in  every  detail  of  the  business,  and  who 
has  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  his  factory. 
He  recommends  the  establishment  of  small 
factories  of  twelve  hundred  spindles  and  forty 
looms,  which  he  says  are  "  within  the  reach  of 
any  planting  community."  His  estimate  of  the 
cost  is  as  follows : 

Co6t  of  cotton  mill  and  factory  Tillage  comp1<»te« 
with  the  latest  and  most  improved  machinery 
for  manafactaring  4-4  standard  sheetings, 
<ionsistiDg  of  1200  spindles  and  40  looms  with 
all  the  findings,  put  up  and  made  ready  for 
operation,  and  guaranteed  to  produce  2000 
yards  per  day $25,000 

Cost  of  site,  factory  baildings,  water  wheel, 
varshoose,  houses  for  operatives......... 10,000 

Cash  capital  to  buy  cotton,  pay  labor,  buy  sup- 
plies, etc 5,000 


$40,000 

Mr.  Steadman  then  gives  a  minute  statement 
of  the  number,  character,  and  weekly  wages  of 


the  employees  requisite  to  work  such  an  estab- 
lishment, giving  their  number  of  all  kinds  at 
50,  and  the  -weekly  expense  at  $300. 

WEEKLY   ESTIMATE. 

Oost  of  labor  per  week $800  00 

Cost  of  cotton  to  produce  12,000  yards  weekly,  720  00 

Supplies,  oil,  fuel,  etc.,  etc » 48  00 

Insurance  on  $20,000 » 12  00 

Keeping  the  property  at  par  5  per  cent,  on 

capital  $40,000,  as  a  sinking  flind 40  00 

Ck>mmi8sions  on  sale  of  products,  fireight,  etc.  112  00 

Total  weekly  expense $1,382  ^ 

Gross  receipts  of  mill,  12,000  yards  4-4  sheet- 
ing at  123^  cents  per  yard $1,500  00 

Deduct  expense „ — ..  1,232  60 

Profit   per  week »•   $267  60 

Which  multiplied  by  50  makes  an  annual 
profit  of  $13,375,  or  over  33J  per  cent,  on  the 
$40,000  invested. 

I  have  given  the  exact  figures  of  Mr* 
Steadman's  paper.  He  is  no  enthusiast  or 
theorist.  He  is,  I  believe,  a  Northern  man  by  ^ 
birth,  was  brought  up  to  the  business,  and  from 
intimate  knowledge  and  long  experience  of. 
both  sections,  has  made  the  statements  which  I 
have  quoted.  I  know  him  well,  and  I  do  not 
know  any  body  of  keener  business  capacity, 
sounder  judgment,  or  greater  sagacity.  I  wish 
I  could  copy  here  more  of  his  admirable  paper, 
but  I  fear  I  should  trespass  too  much  upon 
your  space.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  have  implicit  faith 
in  the  practicability  of  a  plan  such  as  I  have 
sketched  in  outline,  and  am  confident  that  we 
can  only  achieve  material  independence  by  be« 
coming  manufacturers  of  our  own  produce. 
The  unanswerable  argument  to  my  mind  is, 
that  if  New  England,  with  its  inhospitable 
climate,  expensive  labor,  high  price  of  mate- 
rials, heavy  freights,  and  waste  amounting  to 
fully  two  cents  per  pound,  can  buy  our  cotton 
and  make  immense  profits,  we  at  the  South, 
with  our  wondrous  water  power,  genial  climate, 
low  prices  for  materials,  cheap  labor,  and  no 
freights,  can  certainly  make  money.  The  fac- 
tories at  Oolumbus,  Augusta,  Athens,  Roswell, 
Covington  and  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  have  proved 
immensely  profitable,  and  no  difficulty  has 
been  ex{>erienced  from  any  lack  of  skilled  labor. 
The  demand  created  the  supply.  I  wish  our 
people  would  think  of  the  subject.  I  want  to 
live  to  see  them  emancipated  from  the  galling 
thrall dom  which  now  wastes  their  energies,  and 
despoils  them  of  their  substance. 
Yours  respectfully, 

John  PL0WHAia>LK8. 
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For  the  Bcwthtm  Farm  and  Borne, 
Irrigfttloii. 

While  tho  people  of  the  United  States  are 
far  ahead  of  other  nations  in  improved  agrical' 
tural  machinery,  and  lahor-saving  machines, 
they  are  hehind  in  scientific  agriculture. 
Irrigation  is  one  of  the  systems  of  scientific  ag- 
riculture, and  in  the  United  States  where  there 
are  so  many  lakes,  rivers,  and  smaller  streams, 
St  is  surprising  that  irrigation  is  so  little  prac- 
tised. 

Irrigation  is  no  new  system.  It  is  no  experi- 
ment. It  was  carried  on  in  Egypt  long  helbre 
the  Christian  era.  Sacred  history  informs  us 
that  while  their  neighbors  were  famishing 
they  had  com  in  abundance.  It  was  practised 
in  Asia  centuries  ago,  and  the  Aztecs  of 
Mexico  practised  it  long  before  our  ancestors 
came  to  this  country.  In  Italy,  Spain,  China, 
India  and  England,  it  is  practised  to  a  large 
extent.  In  England  it  is  not  carried  on  on  the 
cultivated  lands,  but  confined  mostly  to 
meadows.  In  the  other  countries  the  water  is 
applied  to  all  crops. 

The  modes  of  irrigating  lands  are  different. 
In  most  places  the  water  is  taken  from  the 
rivers  in  canals.  In  others,  it  is  raised  by 
water-wheels,  rams,  pumps,  etc.,  and  sometimes 
dams  are  constructed,  for  example,  the  dam  in 
Spain  where  the  Gnadalquiver  is  dammed 
between  two  mountains,  the  water  being  taken 
to  irrigate  the  beautiful  city  of  Grenada  and 
gurrounding  country. 

The  Mormons  in  Utah  have  achieved  won- 
derful success  in  irrigating  their  country,  where 
they  make  abundant  crops.  In  Texas  the 
Valley  of  the  Rio  Ghrande  is  irrigated  at  several 
places,  by  water  taken  from  the  river.  At  El 
Paso,  by  irrigation,  the  most  delicious  grapes 
are  raised.  At  San  Antonio,  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country  are  irrigated,  so,  also,  at  New 
Braunfels,  where  the  water  is  taken  from  the 
river  and  used  on  the  adjacent  lands. 

Benefits  of  Irrioation. — It  is  an  insur- 
ance against  a  failure  of  crops  caused  by  the 
uncertainties  of  seasons.  "With  a  system  of  ir- 
rigation you  can  surely  reap  where  you  sow, 
and  reap  an  abundant  harvest  each  year. 
Moisture  is  necessary  for  all  our  crops,  and  if 
rains  do  not  supply  the  needful  amount  then 
we  can  depend  on  our  creeks  and  branches  to 
furnish  the  requisite  supply  of  water  or  mois- 
ture, the  increased  yield  more  than  paying  the 
expense  of  the  irrigating  in  one  season.  An 
instance  is  reported  in  California,  where  an  en- 


terprising farmer  oj^ened  an  old  irrigating 
canal  and  irrigated  his  lands,  Which  paid  him 
in  one  season  forty  times  the  expenses  incurred, 

Bunning  water  contains  much  Oiineral  matter^ 
which  if  allowed  to  run  on  or  through  the  land 
deposits  much  of  it  for  the  benefits  of  the 
plants.  If  the  water  is  muddy  it  deposits  large 
quantities  of  fertilizing  matter.  We  all  have 
noticed  how  rich  the  bottoms  are,  where  the 
back  waters  from  our  rivers  and  creeks  stand 
when  they  are  swollen  by  rains.  The  Ganges 
deposits  per  hour  one-two-hundreth  part  of  its 
volume,  or  2,509,056,000  solid  feet.  The  Nile, 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  of  its  volume,  or 
14,784,000  solid  feet.  The  Mississippi,  8,000,- 
000  solid  feet  j)er  hour,  and,  smaller  streams  in 
proportion.  This  sediment  is  rich  in  all  ferti- 
lizing properties. 

With  the  exception  of  the  rice  plantations^ 
and  a  few  strawberry  beds,  I  know  of  but  one 
or  two  instances  of  irrigation  in  our  country, 
Mr.  S.  Blood  worth,  of  Griffin,  Ga.,  last  year  irri- 
gated one  acre  of  corn  which  he  exhibited  at 
the  State  Fair,  making  on  the  one  acre  137  1-T 
bushels,  thereby  taking  the  highest  premium 
offered  for  the  largest  yield  of  corn  per  acre. 

He  informs  me  this  year  that  he  made  on  the 
same  acre  126  bushels,  and  that  70  ears  weighed 
one  bushel  or  70  pounds.  His  plan  was  this : 
He  has  a  piece  of  bottom  land  through  which 
run  two  branches.  Both  of  these  branches 
were  ditched,  and  they  run  into  each  other. 
From  one  of  the  ditches  he  ran  a  third  ditch^ 
making  a  triangle.  This  last  ditch  does  not 
connect  with  the  others  but  a  space  was  left  for 
a  wagon  to  pass  in.  Having  broken  up  his 
land  well  and  planted  it,  he  made  a  dam  across 
one  of  the  ditches  and  backed  the  water  up  the 
other  two.  He  did  not  allow  the  water  to  run 
over  the  surface.  He  says  it  will  scald  the 
corn.  He  raised  or  lowered  the  water  so  as  to 
keep  the  ground  always  moist.  After  paying 
all  expenses  the  one  acre  netted  him  $137  72. 

Cost. — The  cost  of  irrigating  lands  dependa 
upon  so  many  different  facts  that  it  is  difficult 
to  form  an  estimate.  The  cost  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Bloodworth  is  small,  and  there  are  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  branch  bottoms  that  could  be 
irrigated  in  the  same  manner. 

In  Italy  the  cost  of  irrigation  is  abont  one- 
dollar  per  acre.  In  California  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  cost  $2  60  per  acre.  Where  large 
bodies  of  bottom  lands  lying  on  a  creek  or  river,, 
where  a  sufficient  fall  can  be  obtained,  I  do  not. 
suppose  it  would  cost  more  than  $2  60  per  acre^ 
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I^  as  I  have  stated,  irrigation  is  an  insurance 
for  crops,  both  as  to  certainty  and  increased 
yield,  would  it  not  pay  where  large  bodies  of 
lands  are  lying  on  the  riyers  or  ponds  to  em- 
ploy engines  to  raise  the  water?  Could  not  a 
msD  who  owns  one  hundred  acres  of  bottom 
land  on  a  river,  employ  an  engine  for  four 
months  in  the  year  to  raise  water  if  he  could 
thereby  double  his  crop?  Now  for  an  esti- 
mate: 

100  seres,  say  it  cost  $30  per  acre  for  ditches $8,000 

Engine  and  pumps,  $1,800,  interest  20  per  cent...  360 
Ronning  engine  foar  months,  $50  per  month 200 

iajsoo 
But  then  the  ditches  are  permanent,  and  the 
engine  could  be  used  for  grinning,  milling,  etc, 
80  we  can  safely  say  that  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
wonld  be  a  fair  estimate — $700.  Now  suppose 
the  hundred  acres  make  15  bushels  of  corn 
without  irrigation,  and  30  with  it — 1,600  bush- 
els at  $1,  $1,500,  3,000  bushels  at  $1,  $3,000, 
making  $1,500  profits  over  land  not  irrigated. 
Now  deduct  cost  of  irrigating,  $700,  leaving  a 
profit  of  $800. 

Qrass  lands  can  be  irrigated  by  flooding 
them.  This  can  be  done  on  lands  that  cannot 
he  brought  under  cultivation.  Last  year  a 
pond  became  dry  on  account  of  the  dry  weather. 
In  this  pond  I  saved  hay  at  the  rate  of  three 
tons  per  acre.  The  pond  was  in  water  knee 
deep  until  July.  By  raising  dams  on  our 
swamps  and  low  places,  and  draining  them  off 
in  July,  we  can  make  an  abundance  of  hay. 
Lands  that  are  too  low  or  flat  for  drainage  can 
he  made  profitable  in  that  way. 

Irbigatiok  from  Cities. — The  drainage 
water  from  a  large  portion  of  Edinburgh  ap- 
plied to  lands,  caused  the  lands  to  advance  in 
rent  fVom  £5  to  £30  per  acre.  The  grass  was 
cut  seven  times,  and  the  saving  to  the  city  by 
such  drainage  was  estimated  at  £45,000. 

The  sewage  of  London  and  Paris  are  now 
used  upon  the  lands,  and  not  allowed  to  go  to 
waste  in  the  Thames  and  Seine.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  huge  hydraulic  engines,  which 
pump  the  water  to  reservoirs,  where  it  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  lands.  The  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  many  acres  in  the  Southern  States 
will  be  irrigated,  and  the  drainage  of  all  our 
cities  will  be  utilized. 

"Wind-mills,  engines,  water-wheels  and  hy- 
draulic rams,  can  be  employed  to  raise  water 
where  a  sufficient  fall  cannot  be  obtained. 

b!  d.  l. 

lUcoK,  Georgia,  1871. 


F9r  th9  a9uth$m  Farm  and  Jffbma. 

The  Berkshire  or  Essex  the  Hog  for  the 
South. 

Mr.  Editor — ^The  picture  in  the  beginning 
of  your  number  for  December,  of  the  Chester 
boar  "Victor,"  is  very  fine,  but  it  will  not  do  for 
our  Southern  farmers  to  be  tempted  by  it  into 
trying  to  raise  white  Chester  hogs.  They  will 
not  do.  I  have  tried  it  faithfully,  and  have 
come  out  at  the  small  end  of  the  horn.  I  gave 
nearly  sixty  dollars  for  a  pair  of  Chesters  laid 
down  at  my  home.  I  bought  them  from  Wood, 
of  Doe  Run,  "Westchester  county.  Pa.,  and  a 
prettier  or  finer  pair  of  pigs  cannot  be  imag- 
ined. They  grew  rapidly,  fattened  easily,  and 
were  as  tame  and  inoflensive  as  dogs.  But 
when  the  hot  weather  of  summer  came,  they 
got  the  mange  from  head  to  foot,  and  actually 
rubbed  themselves  to  death.  I  tried  every 
remedy,  but  all  in  vain.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
one  experiment,  I  bought  a  pair  of  ftill-grown 
Chester  hogs  that  were  exhibited  at  the  St. 
Louis  fair.  They  looked  as  fine  and  as  big  as 
your  "  Victor,"  and  were  as  white  and  smooth 
as  a  pigeon.  I  believed  that  being  grown  they 
would  be  less  liable  to  mange  than  pigs,  and 
that  their  young  being  acclimated  might  be 
raised  free  from  the  disease.  Not  so,  however. 
They  took  the  mange  and  I  lost  the^  both, 
although  I  used  all  the  remedies  both  for  pre- 
vention and  cure  that  I  could  find  in  the  best 
books  on  the  treatment  of  hogs. 

Satisfied  that  the  Chester  will  not  do,  I  have 
tried  the  Berkshire  and  the  Essex,  and  have 
succeeded  finely.  They  are  both  well  suited  to 
our  climate,  fatten  easily,  take  good  care  of 
themselves,  and  grow  to  a  very  large  size.  Of 
the  two,  I  prefer  the  Berkshires,  because  they 
are  better  breeders  than  the  Essex.  Except 
this,  I  see  no  difference  between  them.  I  have 
crossed  the  Berkshire  and  the  Essex  and  raised 
the  finest  kind  of  hogs — killing  them  at  fifteen 
months  old  and  averaging  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  net.  I  have  two  fit  to  kill  now, 
which  will  net  over  five  hundred  pounds  each. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  black  bristles 
of  the  Berkshires  discolor  the  skin  and  make 
the  pork  ugly.  If  they  are  properly  dressed  " 
and  cleaned  the  skin  will  be  as  white  and  nice 
as  that  of  any  white  hog. 

I  have  tried  a  cross  of  the  Berkshire  and 
Chester.  The  pigs  grew  finely,  and  looked 
hardy.  But  they  got  the  mange  badly,  being 
affected  by  it  wherever  the  skin  was  white,  and 
being  entirely  free  from  it  in  the  black  spots. 
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This  proved  to  mo  that  the  black  hog  is  the  one 
for  us. 

Is  there  no  way,  Mr.  Editor,  of  buying  Berk- 
shire or  Essex  hogs  at  cheaper  rates  than  we 
are  now  obliged  to  pay  the  Northwestern  hog 
raisers  ?  If  there  are  any  Southern  men  who 
raise  these  breeds  of  hogs  they  ought  to  let  vA 
know  it,  and  they  could  do  a  good  business,  for 
our  people  are  anxious  to  raise  improved  breeds, 
but  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices 
asked  for  them  at  the  North,  and  do  not  know 
where  to  get  them  at  the  South.  If  you  know, 
Mr.  Editor,  publish  the  information  and  ob- 
lige a  Constant  Ksader. 

January  3,  1871. 


CultlTation  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 

A  Georgia  farmer  who  has  gained  some  dis- 
tinction as  a  practical  agriculturist,  raising 
large  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  improving 
the  fertility  of  his  land,  which,  when  he  bought 
it  a  few  years  ago,  was  poor  almost  to  barren- 
ness, has  been  very  successful  in  the  cultivation 
of  sweet  potatoes.  ^ 

He  gives  his  mode  of  cultivation  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  ground,  in  the  subjoined  report  of 
a  crop  which  he  entered  for  the  premium  at  the 
Georgia  State  Fair: 

"  Broke  the  land  in  March  with  a  one-horse 
turn  plow,  six  inches  deep.  Run  off  the  rows 
three  feet  apart  on  the  first  of  May  with  a 
turning  shovel.  Bedded  with  the  same  p\gw 
running  the  other  way,  and  making  the  rows 
three  feet  apart.  Made  small  hills  with  a  hoe 
by  drawing  up  soil  lightly  from  the  corners  of 
the  beds  or  squares  between  the  furrows. 
Opened  the  top  of  the  hills  with  the  hoe,  put 
crushed  cotton  seed  in  each  hill  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  covered  the  seed 
with  dirt.  (Think  the  cotton  seed  did  but 
little  good  if  any.)  Bedded  out  my  sweet 
potatoes  first  day  of  April.  Transplanted  my 
slips  from  middle  of  May  to  first  of  June. 
Plowed  twice  with  sweep,  two  furrows  to  each 
row,  and  hoed  once.  "Went  over  the  patch  in 
August  with  a  narrow  hoe  and  broke  the  vines 
loose  from  the  ground,  where  they  had  taken 
root  between  the  hills.  Dug  patch,  October 
15th.    Yield,  254  bushels  and  30  lbs. 


An  old  farmer  said  to  his  sons:  "Boys,  don't 
you  ever  speckerlate,  or  waite  for  suthin'  to 
turn  up.  You  might  just  as  well  go  an'  sit 
down  on  a  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  medder 
with  a  pale  atwixt  your  legs  an'  wait  for  a  cow 
to  back  up  to  you  to  be  milked." 


For  tJu  aouUmm  Fann  «md  Horn*. 

The  Care  of  Skeep. 

I  rejoice  to  see  that  sheep  husbandry  is  at- 
tracting 80  much  attention  among  our  people, 
and  that  so  many  are  preparing  to  raise  wool 
as  well  as  cotton.  I  am  satisfied  that  those  who 
try  it  will  find  it  profitable  and  agreeable,  and 
that  after  some  experience  they  could  not  be 
induced  to  abandon  their  Merinos,  their  clover 
and  their  turnips,  to  return  to  the  exclusive 
culture  of  cotton. 

But  let  it  be  well  understood  by  all  who  pro- 
pose to  go  into  the  business  of  raising  sheep  for 
profit  that  they  must  resolve  to  give  it  close 
attention  and  provide  all  the  necessary  acces- 
sories to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of 
their  sheep.  They  must  not  be  deluded  into 
the  idea  that  all  they  have  got  to  do  is  to  buy 
a  fiock  of  sheep  and  provide  them  with  grass, 
clover  and  turnips.  They  must  provide  suit- 
able shelters  for  them  in  winter  and  secure  the 
services  of  a  skilled  shepherd.  While  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  no  stock  repay  the  owner 
more  liberally  for  good  keeping  and  intelligent 
care,  none  is  more  liable  to  injury  from  neg- 
lect. If  we  turn  our  fiocks  loose  to  run  wild 
over  our  plantations,  even  though  we  give  them 
plenty  to  eat,  nothing  can  be  made  of  them. 
Many  will  perish  from  disease,  and  the  wool  of 
those  that  survive  will  be  of  inferior  quality. 
Let  us,  therefore,  make  up  our  minds  to  carry 
on  the  business  well  if  we  engage  in  it  at  all. 

In  the  first  place  sheep  need  not  only  plenty 
of  food,  but  they  need  a  variety.    No  animal 
is  fonder  of  a  change,  even  though  it  be  from 
good  to  worse.    They  may  be  fed  during  the 
winter  on  the  best  clover  hay  and  they  will 
cease  to  thrive  if  they  get  nothing  else.    There- 
fore it  is  desirable  to  vary  their  food  by  giving 
them  turnips  once  a  day,  or  at  least  three  times  a 
week.    Dry  food  exclusively  for  any  length  of 
time  too  often  produces  the  disease  known  as 
stretches^  which  is  often  fatal  to  sheep.    Sheep 
must  never  be  allowed  to  become  poor.     XJn- 
evenness  of  condition  produces  unevenness  in 
the  quality  of  the  wool  and  of  the  meat.     Here 
let  me  remark  that  if  sheep  are  kept  chiefly 
for  the  wool,  it  is  not  good  to  feed  them  too 
high.    They  should  be  kept  in  fair  condition, 
but  not  fat.    Very  fat  sheep  have  never  very 
fine  wool.      Feeding  principally  on  Swodish 
turnips  is  also  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the 
wool,  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  feed- 
ing too  plentifully  with  com.    Varied  food — 
that  is  hay,  turnips,  collards,  meal — given  in 
quantities  to  keep  the  sheep  in  good  condition. 
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has  been  found  to  be  the  beet  treatment,  both 
for  wool  and  for  meat.  It  is  a  cruel  mistake, 
bat  one  very  widely  prevalent,  that  sheep  need 
no  water  daring  winter.  They  do  need  it,  and 
a  regular  supply  daily  is  as  essential  to  their 
health  and  condition  as  is  a  regular  supply  of 
vholesome  food. 

Even  in  our  comparatively  mild  climate  sheep 
need  a  shelter  in  winter.  They  suffer  very 
much  from  cold  and  the  wool  is  much  damaged. 
Even  if  the  sheep  were  not  injured  by  expo- 
sure it  would  be  good  economy  to  shelter  them. 
They  will  keep  fat  with  much  less  food  when 
sheltered  than  when  exposed.  Besides,  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  country,  with  the  in- 
satiable love  of  mutton  that  possesses  our  Af- 
rican fellow-citizens,  without  regard  to  rights 
of  property,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  flock 
should  be  folded  at  night  as  close  to  the  owner's 
house  as  possible. 

I  would  recommend  any  planter  who  pro- 
poses to  keep  sheep  on  a  large  scale,  even  a 
flock  of  two  hundred,  to  import  a  good,  honest 
Scotch  shepherd,  and  to  make  it  part  of  the 
bargain  that  he  bring  with  him  his  colly  (the 
shepherd's  dog  of  the  Highlands).  I  would 
also  recommend  him  to  buy  Randall's  book  on 
Sheep  Husbandry  and  study  it  carefully. 

NOKVAL. 

Chiroksr,  Ga.,  Dec.  23,  1871. 


For  the  Southern  l^xnn  and  Borne, 

Draining. 

In  order  to  successfully  drain  land,  care 
should  be  taken  to  form  a  main  leading  ditch 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  ground,  of  sufficient 
size  to  convey  all  the  water  that  may  fall  in 
rainy  weather,  so  as  not  to  overflow  the  land ; 
and  then  if  the  hillsides  are  springy  there 
should  be  a  ditch  on  each  hillside  to  cut  off 
all  the  springs.  As  many  ditches  must  be  cut 
as  the  springy  places  in  low  land  require  to 
thoroughly  drain  all  the  land.  After  these 
ditches  are  cut  and  the  land  fully  drained,  they 
should  be  partly  filled  with  rock  or  timber, 
taking  care  to  leave  an  opening  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  and  then  blinded  by  throwing  the 
dirt  back  so  as  to  cultivate  across  them,  thus 
having  all  the  land  in  a  state  of  cultivation 
except  such  running  streams  as  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  leave  open.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
•ink  all  the  ditches  through  the  soil  down  to 
the  gravel.  Low  lands  cannot  be  successfully 
drained  unless  the  ditches  go  down  to  the 
grareL 


The  process  here  indicated  will  always  guar^ 
antee  success.  Respectfully, 

S.  W.  Bloodworth. 

GRlPFUf  GSOBOIA. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Green  Crops  as  a  Benorator  of  Land. 

Mr.  Editor — I  herewith  give  you  my  modes 
of  improving  land  by  the  turning  in  of  green 
crops  in  comparison  with  other  ways  of  im- 
provement. Take  stubble  land  and  turn  under 
the  rag  weeds  and  other  vegetable  matter,  say 
the  first  of  August.  Sow  the  land  in  field  peas 
and  harrow  them  in,  putting  two  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  then  turn  the  pea- vines  under  about 
the  first  of  October.  Sow  the  land  in  small 
grain  and  harrow  that  in.  Continue  this  pro- 
cess three  consecutive  years  and  you  will- make 
old  land  quite  as  productive  as  new  ground. 
It  will  be  more  substantially  restored,  too,  than 
it  can  be  at  twice  the  same  cost  in  barn  yard 
manures  or  ordinary  fertilizers.  I  write  from 
experience.  Respectfully, 

S.  W.  Blood  WORTH. 

Griffin,  Georgia. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Draining. 

Having  had  some  experience  and  practice  in 
this  business  for  fifteen  years,  my  farm  lying 
on  a  small  stream  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
my  land  being  too  wet  and  worthless  for  ordi- 
nary culture,  without  draining,  I  have  given 
the  subject  my  personal  attention.  When  I 
first  commenced  draining  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  business  myself,  and  hired  persons  who 
professed  to  understand  it.  I  soon  found  that 
the  time  and  money  expended  in  this  way  were 
lost,  as  the  ditches  were  very  often  run  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  not  made  as  deep  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  then  filled  up  with  polls 
and  trash,  without  any  particular  care  or  judg- 
ment. In  a  short  time  the  ditches  would  be- 
come choked  up,  and  the  land  was  in  no  better 
condition  than  before  it  was  ditched.  These 
failures  and  useless  expenditures  caused  me  to 
give  the  matter  closer  personal  attention.  I 
have  tried  almost  every  plan  that  I  have  known 
or  heard  recommended  in  this  country,  and 
will  give  you  what  I  consider  to  be  the  best 
plan  of  draining,  according  to  my  experience 
and  observation.  In  the  first  place,  a  proper 
location  of  the  ditches  is  the  prime  consideration. 
This,  of  course,  every  man  will  have  to  deter* 
mine  according  to  the  location  and  situation  of 
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the  land  to  be  drained.  In  the  second  pltce, 
be  sure  to  cut  the  ditches  deep  enough,  not  less 
than  three  feet,  if  the  fall  fi*om  your  leading 
stream  will  allow  it — better  four  feet  than 
three,  if  there  be  sufficient  fSall.  Always  cut 
around  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  order  to  cut  off 
all  saps  that  come  in  from  the  higher  lands, 
and  be  sure  to  cut  these  ditches  around  next  to 
the  hill  sufficiently  deep.  Suppose  the  land 
where  the  ditch  is  located  to  be  three  feet 
higher  than  the  land  lying  between  it  and  the 
leading  stream,  if  the  ditch  is  cut  but  three  feet 
deep  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  will  be  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  land  between  it  and  the 
leading  stream,  and  will  not  cut  off  the  saps 
effectually.  The  ditch  should  come  down  to  a 
level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  water  in  the  lead- 
ing stream  at  low-water  mark.  If  the  water 
stand  in  the  ditch  from  the  stream  all  the  way, 
it  makes  no  difference.  Some  people,  when 
they  cut  a  ditch,  want  to  see  the  water  running 
or  trickling  along  the  ditch,  all  the  way.  This 
is  not  necessary.  In  doing  this,  the  dit«h  is 
often  too  shallow,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
land  not  drained.  Cut  the  ditch  to  a  water- 
level,  or  nearly  so.  The  water  will  not  rise 
higher  in  the  ditch  than  in  the  main  stream, 
and  it  is  not  as  liable  to  become  choked  as  when 
it  has  more  fall  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  As 
to  the  width  of  the  ditch,  it  should  only  be  of 
sufficient  width  for  convenience  to  the  ditcher 
and  the  material  for  filling  in.  Ten  to  twelve 
inches  is  wide  enough  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  which  should  be  cnt  as  straight  and 
smooth  on  the  sides  as  possible.  There  should 
be  no  bumps  nor  curves  in  the  ditch  when  it 
can  be  avoided.  This  greatly  facilitates  the 
covering  of  the  ditches,  as  the  material  for 
filling  in  can  be  put  in  much  more  readily 
when  there  are  no  crooks  or  bumps  in  the 
ditches.  The  next  and  most  important  thing 
after  the  ditches  are  cut  is  the  covering  in,  so 
as  to  make  them  effectual.  If  this  is  not  done 
in  a  proper  manner,  all  the  labor  is  lost.  One 
mode  is  to  commence  at  the  upper  end  or  head 
of  the  ditch,  fill  with  polls  and  litter  on  the 
polls  and  cover  with  earth.  Another  is,  to  let 
in  cross  sleepers  and  leave  an  open  space  of  six 
or  eight  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  cover  with 
slabs  or  polls.  Another  is,  to  fill  with  stones, 
tiirowing  them  in  promiscuously,  or  by  laying 
on  each  side  and  capping,  so  as  to  leave  an  open 
drain.  There  are  other  plans  which  I  will  not 
mention,  but  they  are  all,  in  my  opinion,  objec- 
tionable. In  almost  all  the  ditches  that  I 
have  ever  cut,  or  have  had  cut,  there  are  some 


places  of  qnioksand  that  are  very  soft  and 
spongy,  and  inclined  to  run  into  the  diteh.  Bj 
covering,  according  to  any  of  the  methods  that 
I  have  mentioned,  the  material  sinks  down  into 
these  spongy  places,  and  the  sand  penetrates 
and  chokes  the  ditch.  The  method  that  I  have 
adopted,  and  the  one  that  my  experience,  obser- 
vation and  interest  have  taught  me  is  the  best, 
is  to  lay  a  thin  plank  or  slab,  the  width  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  lengthwise  in  the  ditch. 
Three-quarter  inch  plank  is  thick  enough.  Lay 
two  straight  polls  upon  it,  one  on  each  side  the 
ditch.  Lay  them  side  by  side,  so  that  they  will 
not  quite  touch  each  other.  Break  the  joint 
with  a  third  pole  sufficiently  large  not  to  go 
down  between  the  two  ^rst  poles.  Continue  to 
fill  in  with  poles,  as  neat  and  as  compact  as  can 
be  done,  until  there  will  be  no  danger  of  dis- 
turbing them  by  plowing  or  cultivating  over 
them.  Then  cap  with  a  slab  and  cover  with 
earth.  A  careful  hand  should  superintend  the 
covering  of  every  foot  of  the  ditch,  as  a  small 
blunder  in  covering  may  destroy  the  utility  of 
the  whole  work.  Where  the  ditch  is  spongy, 
or  where  there  is  quicksand,  the  sides  should  be 
protected  by  putting  up  slabs  or  planks  edge- 
wise, substantially,  in  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  so 
as  to  protect  it.  I  know  nothing,  practically, 
of  the  tile  drain,  or  some  other  methods  that 
I  read  accounts  of  as  practised  in  Europe,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  method  that  I 
have  sketched  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  and 
cheapest  that  has  ever  been  practised  in  this 
country.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  it  will  last  fifty  years,  and  be  effectual,  if 
properly  done.  Having  the  plank  or  slab  un- 
derneath prevents  the  timber  from  sinking  and 
settling  into  the  mud,  and  the  mud  from  rising 
and  running  among  the  timbers  and  choking 
the  drain.  The  timbers  being  down  near  a 
water-level,  will  always  be  wet,  and  not  liable 
to  rot.  In  short,  the  slab  above  and  below  the 
timbers  will  be  likely  to  keep  out  anything  that 
would  obstruct  the  drain.  Drains  that  I  have 
covered  in  the  manner  that  I  described  are 
doing  well,  and  land  that  was  worthless  for 
cultivation  before  draining,  is  now  producing 
large  crops.  In  my  opinion,  no  farm  work 
pays  better  than  draining,  on  land  that  needs 
it,  if  properly  done,  and  none  is  more  worth- 
less, if  not  done  effectually.  I  would  not 
advise  covering  ditches  too  quickly  after 
they  are  cut.  Say,  let  them  remain  open 
one  year.  By  that  time  you  can  tell  whether 
the  land  is  effectually  drained  or  not.  It  may 
cause  some  cleaning  out,  but  better  that  than 
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hire  the  labor  of  filling  the  ditches  and  the 
land  not  drained.    I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
manner  of  cutting  the  ditches  in  regard  to  the 
tools  to  be  used.    I  hare  read  of  ditching  ma- 
cfainsi.  Of  these  I  know  nothing  practically.  I 
use  the  spade  and  shovel,  with  such  other  tools 
as  are  required  to  cut  out  roots  and  get  out 
gravel  and  rocks.    The  matter  of  cutting  the 
ditch  is  very  small,  compared  with  that  of  mak- 
ing it  answer  the  purpose  intended.     A  few 
good  hands  with  the  spade  can  soon  drain  a 
considerable  extent  of  land.    What  I  have  said 
has  been  mostly  in  regard  to  low  and  wet  lands. 
I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  the  drain- 
age of  high  lands.      I  have,  however,  done 
some  of  that,  with  good  results.    I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  high  land  that  would  be 
much  benefited  by  under-draining.    In  fact,  I 
think  all   might  be,  but,  especially,  wet  and 
spongy  land  that  remains  wet  too  long  in  the 
spring,  and  after  heavy  rains,  so  as  to  injure 
the  crop.      These  drains  should  be  so  con- 
stracted  as  not  to  have  too  much  fall,  but  just 
enough  to  convey  off  the  water.    If  the  fall  is 
too  great  heavy  rains  would  be  likely  to  destroy 
the  ditch.    I  have  covered  ray  drains  upon  the 
high  land  in  the  same  manner  as  those  on  the 
low  land,  and  they  appear  to  do  well,  with  the 
exception  that  I  put  no  plank  on  the  bottom. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  small  valleys 
lying   between    the    hillsides    that     are    de- 
itroyed  in  a  few  years  after  they  are  cleared 
aad  brought  into  cultivation,  fVom  the  washing 
in  of  the  hillsides  and  the  gradual  opening  of 
I  galley  through  the  center  of  the  valley.    A 
great  noany  of  these  valleys  may  be  made  very 
valuable  by  a  proper  system  of  draining,  and 
•8  I  have  been  at  work  at  this  a  little,  I  will 
give  my  mode :     Ck>mmence  at  the  upper  side 
of  the  field,  or  near  the  head  of  the  valley. 
Erect  a  dam  across  sufficiently  high  to  throw 
the  water  upon  the  brink  of  the  hill,  and  strong 
enough  to  prevent  any  rain  from  breaking  it. 
Open  a  ditch  and  run  round  the  hill,  giving 
JQst  fall  enough  so  that  the  water  may  have 
power  to  carry  off  the  trash  and  keep  the  ditch 
open.    The  ditches  should  be  run  on  each  side, 
tnd  of  sufficient  size  to  convey  off  all  the  water 
that  falls  during  the  heaviest  rains ;  then  make 
»  drain  through  the  center  of  the  valley,  if  it 
needs  it,  and  cover  it.    By  these  means,  many 
acres  that  are  rendered  worthless  in  a  few 
years,  by  our  careless  manner  of  tillage,  may 
lie  made  valuable.    There  is  one  other  kind  of 
Isnd  that   I  think  might  be  improved  by  a 
proper  mode  of  ditching  and  draining,  and  Uiat 


18  branch  bottoms.  They  are  very  often  in 
narrow  slips,  with  the  branch  running  through 
them,  grown  up  on  each  side  with  briars  and 
bushes,  dividing  the  bottom  into  such  narrow 
slips  as  to  make  it  almost  worthless.  Where 
it  is  practicable,  I  would  advise  the  ditching 
and  running  the  branch  at  the  foot  of  the  hilly 
and  under-draining  the  bottom,  covering  the 
drain.  This  would  throw  the  land  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  you  to  cultivate  entirely 
across  the  bottom,  and  not  be  interfered  with 
by  the  branch — thus,  also,  gaining  a  consider- 
able portion  of  land  formerly  taken  up  by  the 
branch.  In  regard  to  the  depth  of  drain  ditches, 
I  think  they  ought  not  to  be  less  than  three 
feet  deep,  if  the  fall  will  allow  it,  though  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  that  may  be 
drained  with  a  two-feet  ditch. 

J.  C.  Baqsdalb. 
DeEalb  Co.,  Georgia. 


Jibr  the  Seuthem  Farm  and  ffoms, 

A  Cheap  and  Excellent  Manure. 

Mr.  Editor — You  invite  farmers  to  give 
you  their  experience  that  you  may  publish  it 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  am  one  of  the  kind 
that  believe  strongly  in  heavy  manuring  to 
raise  heavy  crops,  and  as  I  cannot  afford  to 
buy  much  of  the  high-priced  fertilizers  that 
are  offered  for  sale,  I  work  hard  to  gather  up 
all  the  manure  I  can  find  at  home.  I  also- 
believe  in  every  man  having  a  good  vegetable- 
garden,  and  I  know  that  good  vegetables  can- 
not be  grown  without  manure  and  a  plenty  of 
it.  I  manure  my  garden  with  a  mixture  of 
hen-droppings,  land  plaster,  wood-ashes,  woods 
earth  and  a  little  salt.  I  keep  about  thirty 
fowl,  beneath  their  roost  I  have  a  shelving  fioor 
made  of  boards,  which  collects  all  the  drop* 
pings.  I  sweep  this  clean,  twice  a  week,  into  a 
box  made  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  year  gather  eight  or  nine  barrels  of  far  better 
guano  than  I  can  buy  from  the  "  Agent  of  the 
Peruvian  Government."  I  mix  with  this  eight 
barrels  of  plaster — the  genuine  article — eight 
barrels  of  good  ashes,  the  same  bulk  of  woods 
earth,  free  from  trash  or  weeds,  and  about  a 
sack  of  reftise  salt.  This  gives  me  about  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-six  barrels  of  a  first-rate  compost 
for  my  garden,  costing  me  nothing  but  a  few 
dollars  for  the  plaster,  and  the  time  spent  in 
gathering  and  mixing.  I  prefer  it  to  stable 
manure.  It  is  finer,  more  easily  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  more  handy  to  haul  and  spread^ 
free  from  all  noxious  seeds,  and  better  suited 
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to  all  vegetables.  Very  few  farmers  think  it 
worth  while  to  gather  their  hen-droppings. 
Xeaving  them  to  accumulate  in  their  chicken- 
houses,  they  keep  their  fowls  unclean  and  un- 
liealthy,  and  lose  an  article  of  great  value. 
Homs-Made  Guano. 
JiuRrBKESBORO,  January,  1872. 


Iieaks  on  a  Farm  and  How  to  Stop  Them. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
agriculture  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Southern  States,  need  not  to  be  told  that 
there  are  "  leaks  on  a  farm,"  and  many  of  them. 
But  we  are  confident  that  they  will  gladly  re- 
ceive instruction  as  to  "  how  to  stop  them."  To 
point  out  the  evil  is  an  easy  matter,  but  to  in- 
dicate the  remedy  is  by  no  means  so  simple. 
The  annexed  essay,  written  by  our  friend.  Cap- 
tain J.  N.  Montgomery,  of  Madison  county, 
Georgia,  comes  nearer  showing  how  leaks 
should  be  stopped  than  anything  we  have  ever 
£een  in  print.  There  is  a  plain,  straightfor- 
57ard  appreciation  of  the  situation,  an  intimate 
practical  knowledge  of  the  animated  nature 
•and  the  peculiarities  of  leaks,  which  must  con- 
vince the  reader  that  any  one  who  knows  so 
much  about  them,  ought  to  know  how  to  stop 
them.  We  commend  Captain  Montgomery's 
paper  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers, 
without  further  remark  than  to  state  that  at  the 
late  Fair  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Society, 
the  Committee  on  Essays  unanimously  awarded 
it  the  premium  as  the  best  essay : 

I*RIZ£     ESSAY     ON    LEAKS    .ON    A    FARM    AND 
HOW   TO    STOP   THEM. 

In  presenting  to  your  consideration  Leaks 
on  a  Farm,  which  are  like  other  faults  to 
which  human  nature  is  addicted,  I  find  them 
fio  numerous  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
one  farmer  to  include  all  of  them ;  therefore,  I 
jshall  only  point  out  those  that  are  most  to  be 
-dreaded  by  the  farmer,  and,  in  so  doing,  shall 
condense  my  essay  as  much  as  possible. 

The  first  leak  is  that  of  imperfect  horses  and 
mules  (such  as  are  incapable  of  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil,  as  turning,  subsoiling 
And  cultivation,  may  be  included),  compared 
with  those  stock  which  are  fully  adequate  in 
«vory  respect,  and  in  making  one  crop  the 
farmer  will  make  an  alarming  leak.  Again, 
pair  off  the  sorry  stock,  including  yokes  of 
oxen,  and  attach  them  by  pairs  to  wagons,  they 
drawing  a  draft  of  one  thousand  pounds  to 
each  team,  and  what  a  leak  they  will  make 
•even  in  twelve  months,  compared  with  a  team 
drawing  eighteen  hundred  pounds. 

To  stop  the  above  leaks,  care  should  be  taken 
in  making  selections  of  stock — paying  the  differ- 
ence between  the  good  and  the  sorry — and  there 


will  not  be  any  trouble  in  getting  the  difference 
back  in  making  one  crop. 

Another  leak  is  caused  by  making  choice  of 
these  bad  and  scrubby  breeds  of  stock.  A  few 
of  its  results  I  will  allude  to.  For  instance,  the 
difference  between  the  milking  of  a  cow  giving 
four  gallons  of  milk  per  day,  and  one  giving 
only  a  gallon  and  a  half.  Think,  also,  of  a 
hog  at  fifteen  months  old  weighing  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  while  another  of  the 
same  age  may  weigh  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  And  yet,  these  stock  may  have 
the  same  food  and  treatment.  This  leak  can 
only  be  stopped  by  acquiring  good  stock. 

Another  leak  is  caused  by  not  raising  your 
own  stock.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  if 
the  farmer  buys  all  of  his  horses  and  mules, 
cattle  and  meat — to  say  nothing  of  other  stock 
— this  will  produce  a  heavy  dram  upon  his  sur- 
plus funds. 

To  prevent  this  leak,  for  the  select  breed  I 
have  recommended  acquiring,  we  should  pre- 
pare meadows  for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  overstock,  and  to 
have  no  more  than  can  be  well  fed  and  cared 
for.  In  addition  to  clover,  sweet  pK>tatoes  and 
pinders  may  be  added  for  bogs,  that  they  may 
be  shifted  from  one  lot  to  another.  Every 
farmer  should  raise  pork  enough  for  family 
use,  and  they  should  never  become  poor,  but 
pushed  from  the  pig  and  killed  at  twelve  or 
fifteen  months  ohl. 

I  will  also  recommend  turnips  and  mangold 
wurzel  as  being  a  fine  feed  for  milch  cows. 
They  yield  as  much  to  the  land  as  any  crop 
that  can  be  grown. 

Another  leak  is  that  of  inattention  to  stock — 
not  providing  shelters,  and  irregular  and  half 
breeding.  Stock  that  are  not  provided  with 
shelters  require  much  more  fooa ;  and  I  think 
it  safe  to  say  33  per  cent.  Besides,  irregular 
and  half  feeding  through  the  winter  will  r^uce 
them  so  low  by  spring  as  to  lose  a  large  per 
cent,  of  the  number.  Careful  hands  should 
feed,  and  everything  in  the  way  of 'stock  should 
be  provided  with  shelters.  They  should  not 
be  crowded,  nor  should  the  young  cattle  be 
kept  with  the  old. 

Another  alarming  leak  is  that  of  not  provid- 
ing a  farm  with  necessary  tools  and  implements. 
Anything  will  do  a  "Fogy;"  a  bull-tongue  is 
all  he  wants  to  break  lands,  with  an  old,  heavy, 
imperfect  plow-stock — old,  heavy  wagons  and 
ox-carts — old,  round-cornered  hoes  and  axes. 
These  are  only  a  few,  among  hundreds  of 
things,  which  might  be  added,  some  of  which 
I  will  mention  hereafter.  And  what  are  the 
results?  The  bull-tongue  will  leave  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  less  loose  dirt  than  a  square- 
pointed  plow;  the  old  plow-stork  will  weigh 
several  pounds  more  than  it  ought,  and  it  run- 
ning badly — ^and,  as  a  consequence,  it  will  pull 
the  flesh  off  a  horse  at  a  surprising  rate.  Heavy- 
running  wagons  and  carts  will  do  the  same  for 
the  teams.  I  am  frequently  asked  by  farmers, 
"Has  your  cotton  sore-shin?"  they  having 
bought  no  new  hoes  for  three  years,  and  the 
hoes  seven  inches  wide,  with  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  worn  off  each  corner,  leave  five  and  a 
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lialf  inches  to  cut,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  to 
braise  the  three  stalks  of  cotton  left  standing 
in  each  bunch.  To  remedy  this,  good  tools 
most  he  used — which,  if  properly  used,  will 
pay  a  higher  per  cent,  than  any  other  invest- 
ment on  a  farm — and  good  wagons  and  har- 
ness, good  turn  and  subsoil  plows,  and  quite  a 
Tiriety  of  tools  on  the  improved  order  which 
might  be  named,  some  of  which  I  will  men- 
tion in  their  proper  place. 

An  alarming  and  injurious  leak  is  the  neglect 
of  raising  manures  on  a  farm — turning  stock 
loose  to  run  in  lanes  or  open  lots  through  win- 
ter or  summer,  and  what  little  is  dropped  by 
horses  thrown  out  under  eaves  of  stables  in 
February  to  rot,  and  thus  washing  all  the 
strength  out  by  planting  time.  Such  a  farmer, 
▼ith  a  half  dozen  horses  and  one  dozen  cattle, 
▼ill  perhaps  haul  out  twenty-five  two-horse 
loads  of  manure ;  thus  leaving  the  farm  to  go 
without,  or  to  be  purchased,  and  crops  perhaps 
pawned  for  the  payment.  To  stop  this,  good 
bams  should  be  built  at  once,  witn  sufficient 
shelters  for  all  stock,  leaving  nothing  unshel- 
tered ;  horses  and  cattle  littered  once  a  week 
at  least — or,  what  is  better,  alternate  with  the 
richest  scrapings  from  corners  of  fence,  banks 
of  ditches,  or  from  washes  gathered  in  low 
places.  Dig  or  plow  it  up,  and  let  it  remain  a 
day  or  two  so  as  to  dry;  then  haul  it  into  the 
staoleSf  and  a  good  load  of  manure  is  obtained 
in  return  for  each  load  of  dirt,  whereas  it  would 
require  eight  loads  of  leaves  to  make  one  of 
manure.  The  idea  of  turning  cattle  loose  in 
open  lots  through  summer,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  is  wasteful.  Hos-pens  should  also  be  cov- 
ered and  littered  in  the  same  way.  Every 
farmer  should  make  an  earth-closet  and  com- 
post heap  for  himself,  and  save  all  human  ex- 
crements, hen-house  scrapings,  soap-suds,  and 
idd  to  his  compost.  When  he  has  done  his 
fall  duty  in  raising  manures,  he  can  buy  the 
balance  to  manure  his  entire  crop,  after  the 
tret  year,  without  giving  a  lien  upon  his  grow- 
ing <^p. 

Another  leak — and  one  the  effects  of  which 
are  to  be  dreaded  on  stiff  clay  lands — is  a  ne- 
glect of  under-drainage.  On  low  lands,  im- 
perfectly drained,  it  is  impossible  to  plant  them 
in  due  time;  bad  stands  ensue,  and  a  failure  in 
the  yield  of  the  crop.  The  clay  lands,  includ- 
ing high  as  well  as  low  lands — is  the  trouble, 
fW)m  the  surplus  of  water  which  falls,  more 
than  the  land  can  readily  absorb,  however  well 
rach  lands  may  be  prepared,  subsoil ed  and 
pulverized  before  planting.  If  the  excesses  of 
water  in  rainy  seasons  be  sufficiently  great  to 
prevent  the  ready  and  immediate  absorption, 
without  lying  on  the  surface  for  one  minute,  it 
will  dry  off  hard  and  adhesive,  prevent  the 
{germination  of  seeds,  cause  a  bad  stand  of  those 
that  do  germinate,  prevent  manures  from  hav- 
ing the  desired  effect  upon  the  growing  plant, 
and  will  prevent  the  practicable  use  of  the 
sweep  in  cultivation,  as  well  as  cause  many 
other  iinuriouB  effects  which  could  be  enumer- 
ated. To  prevent  or  stop  this,  all  low  lands 
should  be  effectually  drained,  and  very  stiff 
uplands,  where  it  can  be  done.    To  accomplish 


this,  I  can  safely  reconomend  the  Mole  Drain 
on  stiff  clays  not  too  much  interspersed  with, 
sand.  With  this  implement,  a  farmer—after 
providing  emptying-ditches  or  outlets  for  the= 
water — can  effectually  drain  a  piece  of  land 
sooner  than  he  can  plow  it  over  with  a  horse 
I  have  had  these  drains  in  successful  operation 
for  thirty-two  months.  W^here  the  clay  is  not 
firm  enough,  or  the  land  is  too  rooty,  the  tim- 
bered and  open  drains  should  be  adopted. 

Another  bad  leak  is  the  imperfect  and  slov- 
enly preparations  of  soil.  The  "  Fogy"  goes- 
out  in  the  spring  with  his  "bull-tongue,"  and 
scratches  up,  perhaps,  two  inches  of  bald  or 
pfebbly  soil  on  the  surface,  while  underneath 
there  are  hard  ridges  between  the  points  of  the 
furrows.  The  "  scratch  system"  being  adopted 
in  listing  his  corn  lands  (perhaps  on  stubble)^ 
and  in  preparing  his  cotton  lands,  and  it  may 
be  said  upon  his  oat  and  wheat  lands,  the  re- 
sult is,  his  com  is  cut  off  by  drouth,  his  cotton 
sheds  two-thirds  of  its  forms,  until  failure  en- 
sues. 

To  stop  this,  all  green  sod  should  be  turned 
under  in  the  fall,  before  frost;  other  lands 
from  time  to  time  through  the  winter  and  spring, 
should  be  well  broken  (and  subsoiled  when 
necessary)  and  pulverized  before  planting,  as 
cloddy  lands  cannot  produce  good  crops.  The 
same  treatment  will  apply  to  spring  or  fall 
crops. 

Another  leak  is  in  the  bad  selection  of  seeds, 
including  all  which  are  planted  or  sown.  This 
affects  the  yield  of  all  crops  more  heavily  than 
many  suppose.  While  I  am  unable  to  say  to 
what  extent,  I  know  it  to  be  a  great  drain  upon 
the  farmer.  Observe  the  difference  from  the 
various  kinds  of  cotton  seed — also,  of  "rust- 
proof" oats  this  year.  The  same  difference 
exists  in  many  other  things. 

To  avoid  this,  select  stalks  of  com  and  cot- 
ton should  be  marked  and  kept  separate;  and 
the  seed  invariably  from  half  of  the  butt  of  the 
ear  should  be  planted.  The  best  seed  and  grain 
of  all  crops  should  be  saved.  I  have  used  the 
same  Irisn  potato  seed  for  ten  years,  and  they 
are  now  greatly  improved. 

Another  creeping  and  unobserved  leak  i» 
that  of  not  resting  lands  and  rotating  crops. 
The  farmer,  having  a  farm  a  part  of  which  is- 
very  produc),ive,  and  anxious  to  make  a  "big 
name"  as  an  agriculturist,  or  to  beat  his  neigh- 
bor raisine  laree  crops,  may  continue  to  ex- 
haust his  best  lands  year  after  year  without 
rest.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  if  he 
observes  a  difference  in  the  production  of  the 
land,  he  will  attribute  it  to  the  seasons ;  but  in 
five  or  eight  years  his  farm  is  injured  all  of 
fifty  per  cent ,  and  continues  to  decline,  faster 
and  faster,  until  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

To  stop  this,  the  rotation .  of  crops  vary  so 
much  in  different  sections  that  no  general  rule 
can  be  observed,  only  this  (the  farmer  can 
change  from  one  to  another) :  to  improve  land, 
it  should  be  sown  down  every  third  year  with 
peas,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  vines  turned  under  before  frosts 
This  will  improve  the  value  of  the  next  ero   all 
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of  fifty  per  cent.  The  peas  can  be  gathered  be- 
fore turning  the  vines,  which  will  amply  pay  the 
farmer  for  the  labor  bestowed.  I  would  re- 
•commend  breaking  the  land  and  then  harrow- 
ing the  peas  in  with  Shane's  Coulter  Harrow ; 
it  strides  over  five  and  a  half  feet  at  a  through, 
and  covers  the  peas  at  a  proper  depth.  Beside 
peas,  clover  may  be  used  as  a  renovator. 

Another  bad  leak  on  the  farm  is  that  of  sow- 
ing too  much  wheat,  and  doing  it  in  an  im- 
perfect and  slovenly  manner.  Filling  the 
:8pace  which  should  be  left  for  the  oat  crop; 
and  making  perhaps  five  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  for  five  successive  years. 

To  stop  this,  select  every  fall  the  most  suit- 
able lands,  turn  deep  with  a  two-horse  plow, 
subsoil  if  you  can,  as  the  success  of  a  wheat 
crop,  in  my  judgment,  depends  largely  upon 
removing  the  excesses  of  water  from  the  grow- 
ing plant. 

To  illustrate :  my  entire  wheat  crop  for  the 
last  five  years  has  been  grown  on  bottom  lands; 
in  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  under-drained 
my  lands  with  mole  drains,  and  with  the  use  of 
the  Seymour  Grain  Drill,  guano  attachment,  and 
two  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizers,  have  made 
more  wheat  from  the  sowing  of  fifteen  bushels 
each  of  the  last  three  crops,  than  I  made  from 
the  sowing  of  sixty  bushels  each  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  including  1866  and  1867.  And 
not  only  more,  but  fifty  per  cent,  more,  making 
a  difference  of  at  least  six  hundred  per  cant, 
increase.  Ten  acres,  with  the  above  prepara- 
tion is  sufficient  to  supply  the  largest  families 
with  wheat. 

Another  leak  is,  that  of  raising  and  using  too 
much  corn  in  the  up-country,  or  Northeast  and 
Northwest  Georgia;  and  not  raising  enough  or 
too  little  in  Southern  and  Middle  Georgia,  or 
in  all  the  cotton  belts  of  the  South,  where  they 
raise  cotton  to  buy  their  supplies. 

Every  one  should  raise  his  own  supplies.  To 
Average  the  State  over,  taking  five  years  to- 

f  ether,  in  my  judgment,  not  more  than  ten 
ushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  is  made.  In  this 
portion  of  the  State,  not  more  than  every  third 
acre  is  cultivated  in  cotton,  the  other  two-thirds 
in  corn. 

Three-fourths  of  this  corn  is  raised  to  feed 
horses  and  hogs ;  allowing  each  horse  or  mule 
to  eat  sixty  oushels  in  twelve  months — six 
acres  of  land,  according  to  the  above  estimate, 
is  required  to  raise  the  sixty  bushels.  One- 
third  added  for  the  labor  increase  the  acres  to 
nine  to  feed  each  horse.  Therefore,  while  I 
favor  raising  supplies,  I  consider  the  corn  crop 
the  dearest  a  farmer  can  raise  to  feed  stock  on. 
To  stop  this,  I  propose  for  each  horse  three 
acres  of  oats  (which  should  be  sown  in  the  fall), 
two  acres  of  pea-vine  hay  f  peas  sown  broadcast 
iu  May  or  later,  two  busnels  per  acre),  and  two 
acres  of  com.  I  am  now  cutting  pea-vine  hay 
with  a  mower  at  the  rate  of  eight  acres  per 
day,  and  the  plat  of  land  will  produce  twenty 
dollars  worth  per  acre.  The  pea-vine  hay, 
when  sown  thick,  should  be  cut  before  vines 
x^mmence  running,  or  before  they  become  hard, 
30  as  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  shedding. 


Clover  may  be  substituted  for  the  pea-vine, 
if  the  land  has  a  clay  subsoil,  and  is  made  suf- 
ficiently rich.  Land  that  will  not  produce  twen- 
ty-five bushels  of  com  per  acre  will  not  yield 
clover  profitably. 

Another  leak  is  that  of  crowding  crops  on 
the  land.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious,  par- 
ticularly to  the  crop ;  but  drilled  corn  is  more 
liable  to  be  injured  than  hill  com.  To  stop 
this,  the  dropper  should  walk  in  the  furrow, 
carrying  a  measure  of  a  proper  distance,  step- 
ping the  length,  and  dropping  three  grains 
each  time;  but  afterward  thinnine  out  to  one 
stalk.  Care  and  discretion  should  be  used  in 
sowing  and  planting  all  seed,  to  prevent  their 
being  too  thick. 

Another  drain  on  the  farm  is  that  of  suffer- 
ing the  growing  crop  to  stand  too  long  between 
plowings.  This  sometimes  occurs  from  farmers 
being  over-cropped;  at  other  times,  fromrainy 
seasons ;  but  often  from  sheer  negligence.  To 
stop  this,  one  or  more  extra  horses  should  be 
kept  on  the  farm.  This  will  amply  pay  the 
farmer  by  enabling  him  to  start  extra  plows  at 
such  times.  If  unavoidably  prevented  from 
plowing  any  part  of  the  crop  in  due  season, 
every  alternate  row  should  be  plowed,  letting 
the  others  remain  a  few  days ;  but  this  applies 
to  crops  advanced  in  size. 

Another  leak  is,  that  of  using  the  sweep  for 
the  entire  cultivation  of  the  crop,  on  stiff,  clay 
lands.  However  well  the  lands  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  spring,  if  the  excess  of  water  be 
more  than  the  land  can  at  once  absorb,  and  is 
left  on  the  surface  even  for  one  minute,  so  that 
the  land  becomes  dry  and  hard  after  drying 
off",  and  thus  prevents  the  free  circulation  of 
air;  then,  I  contend,  a  sweep  plow  has  no  busi- 
ness there.  To  stop  this,  I  propose  cultivating 
deep  the  first  two  plowings,  in  the  meantime 
keeping  a  proper  distance  from  the  corn,  as  it 
advances  in  size ;  also,  keeping  a  loose,  pulver- 
ized bed  of  earth  through  which  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  and  water,  with  their  fertilizing  ele- 
ments, can  pass,  and  in  which  the  tender  roots 
of  the  plant  can  grow. 

Another  is,  the  bad  management  of  hands. 
Some  farmers  suffer  themselves  imposed  on, 
owing  to  their  kindness ;  others  promise  hands 
more  than  they  can  comply  with  or  fulfill,  and 
when  the  hands  become  aware  of  this,  thev  are 
soon  obstinate,  careless  and  inattentive  to  'husi- 
ness.  To  stop  this,  every  farmer  should  have 
such  discipline  and  rules  as  are  easily  observed 
and  complied  with,  and  should  let  nothing 
cause  him  to  deviate  from  his  positive  require- 
ments. I  will  further  add,  that  I  have  tried 
monied  wages,  but  have  been  forced  to  adopt 
the  share  system,  in  order  to  procure  good 
hands.  I  can  say  that  I  have  never  had  any 
trouble  in  getting  all  work  well  done,  includ- 
ing all  extra  work,  such  as  fencing,  cleaning 
ditches,  etc.;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can 
have  fifty  per  cent,  more  work  done  in  the  year, 
and  have  it  done  fifty  per  cent,  better.  The 
item  of  hoeing  cotton  with  money  and  share 
labor  will  pay  the  difference  it  costs  in  procur- 
ing them.  The  one  will  cut  it  all  up,  the 
other's  interest  being  at  stake,  will  leave  it. 
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Under  the  money  laborer,  ^fttee  were  left  open, 
stock  ate  up  all  my  crop,  and  thines  went  wrong 
generally;  under  the  share  labor,  no  gates 
are  left  open,  no  stock  eat  up  my  crops,  and  no 
water-gates  out  of  order.  There  is  no  need  of 
drawing  writings  or  binding  them,  if  promises 
are  complied  with  in  every  respect;  and  gar- 
dens ana  comfortable  quarters  are  provided. 
Do  this,  giving  your  personal  attention,  and 
all  will  go  well. 

Another  leak  on  the  farm  is,  that  of  not  pro- 
viding gates.  The  time  which  is  lost  in  laying 
down  fences  and  draw-bars,  will  count  more 
largely  at  the  end  of  a  year  than  most  farmers 
imagine.  If  common  gates  are  provided  on  a 
farm,  they  will,  eventimlly,  save  a  great  deal 
of  time. 

Another  leak  is,  that  of  breaking  the  roots 
of  the  growing  crops.  While  I  advocate  it  in 
some  instances,  as  being  the  least  of  two  evils, 
yet,  if  the  crop  could  be  cultivated  so  as  to  keep 
a  loose,  pulverized  bed  of  soil  without  breaking 
the  roots  of  the  growing  crops,  it  would  be  the 
best,  and  at  the  same  time  prove,  conclusively, 
a  high  preparation  of  the  soil.  Some  of  the 
stops  of  the  leak  have  been  given  in  drainage 
ana  sweep  culture.  I  will,  however,  give  fur- 
ther views :  Where  the  roots  have  to  oe  broken, 
crops  should  be  plowed  regular,  and  not  Buffered 
to  remain  too  lon^  between  plowing.  Corn 
may  be  plowed  until  hip  and  waist-high  very 
deep,  by  using  a  straight  shovel  and  mold-board 
to  side  with,  and  throwing  the  point  of  the 
shovel  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  corn.  A 
deep  running  sweep  and  mold-board  may,  also, 
be  used,  if  on  bottom  lands,  as  on  most  bottoms, 
water-furrows  or  beds  to  the  corn  are  not  in- 
jurious. In  fact,  I  find  the  water-furrows  not 
at  all  objectionable,  fJr  both  cotton  and  com, 
on  all  stiff,  clay  lands.  The  above  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  until  it 
begins  to  form,  or  until  it  is  two-thirds  grown. 
Water-furrows  in  raising  cotton  in  this  lati- 
tude, or  as  far  north  as  this,  are  very  essential. 
Great  care  should  be  observed  to  avoid  breaking 
the  roots  near  the  growing  plant. 

Another  leak  is,  that  of  having  plowing  done 
by  sorry  or  small  hands.  Many  farmers  place 
their  beet  hands  to  the  hoe;  this  plan  will  prove 
a  leak. 

Another  is,  that  of  plowing  lands  too  wet. 
This  will  not  injure  sandy  lands  so  much  as  it 
will  clay  and  bottom  lands.  It  not  only  injures 
the  land,  but,  also,  the  growing  crop;  and  it 
should  not  be  pursued.  Extra  horses  are  the 
only  remedy  to  stop  this  drain.  I  am  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  it  woald  be  better  to  lose 
the  crop  on  a  portion  of  the  farm  than  to 
plow  in  mud  as  some  do. 

Another  slow  but  injurious  leak,  in  the  end, 
is  the  pasturing  of  lands  which  most  farmers 
pursue.  But  this  does  not  injure  sandy  lands 
half  so  bad  as  it  does  clay  lands.  Look  at  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  old  fields  "  turned  out" 
and  exposed  to  the  feet  of  stock ;  then  look  over 
a  fence  in  ten  feet,  and  see  the  land  fenced  up, 
where  the  briars,  sumac,  dogwood  and  other 
growths  spring  up,  and  the  soil  as  loose  as  an 
Mb-bank,   compared  with   the  land  trod  by 


stock.  In  addition  to  this,  that  portion  of  veg- 
etable matter  eaten  by  the  stock  should  be 
turned  under.  To  stop  this,  remedies  have  al- 
ready been  suggested;  that  is,  have  no  more 
stock  than  you  can  provide  for  well,  and  have 
meadows  and  grazing  lots  outside  the  &rm. 

Another  leak  is  that  of  rat-eaten  grain, 
which  is  a  worse  drain  than  most  persons 
imagine.  To  stop  this,  rat-proof  cribs  and 
granaries  should  be  built.  Four  sand  a  half 
feet  posts,  with  two  feet  of  the  top  covered 
with  tin,  and  the  edges  extending  over  six  or 
eight  inches,  will  prevent  their  climbing  in 
cribs  and  granaries.  There  are  other  plans 
which  might  be  suggested. 

Another  leak  is,  that  of  not  attaching  to  the 
farm  a  good  garden.  Aside  from  the  luxuries 
to  be  derived  from  it,  it  saves  a  vast  quantity  of 
meat  and  bread  in  twelve  months. 

Another  is,  that  of  not  grinding  and  cooking 
food  for  cows  and  hogs.  In  addition  to  this, 
much  may  be  saved  by  reeding  hogs  with  fruits, 
weeds,  potato  vines  and  spare  vegetables. 

Another  is,  that  of  sorry  fences,  causing 
often  great  wastes  before  gathering. 

Many  others,  as  simple  as  this,  might  be 
mentioned,  but  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  do  so, 
or  to  propose  stops  for  them.  I  will  now  in- 
clude two  more  bad  leaks  and  close. 

One  is,  that  of  not  taking  care  of  tools  which 
belong  to  a  farm.  Plow-itocks  are  left  out, 
perhaps  all  winter,  hoes  scattered  over  the  farm 
and  lost,  wagons  stand  out  in  open  weather  half 
the  year,  or  agricultural  implements,  such 
as  grain  drills,  reapers  and  mowers,  are  left  out 
ana  put  up  without  cleansing  and  greasing. 
To  stop  this,  nothing  is  lost,  but  much  is  gained 
by  providing  good  shelters,  for  everything  in 
the  way  of  tools  should  be  cleansed  of  rust, 
greased  and  put  up  dry,  and  wagons  should  be 
kept  regularly  under  shelters  when  not  in  use. 
This  inattention  is  a  drawing  leak  on  a  farm. 
Many,  after  large  expenditures,  give  no  per- 
sonal attention  to  their  farms;  but  intrust  them 
in  the  hands  of  careless  tenants,  who  don't  care 
for  their  own  inter^  much  less  that  of  their 
employers.  My  friends,  go  from  your  city, 
town  or  village,  and  give  this  most  honorable 
of  all  pursuits  your  personal  attention,  or  sell 
out  to  some  person  that  will. 

The  last,  and  most  abominable  and  worst  of 
all  leaks,  and,  I  might  say,  the  hardest  one  to  rem- 
edy, is  that  of  growing  to  perfection  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits — to  listen  to  no  one,  to  abuse 
"book  farming,"  to  abuse  commercial  manures, 
to  abuse  agric;ultural  implements,  and  to  abuse 
fine  stock.  To  stop  this  leak,  "  Let  them  alone, 
they  are  joined  to  their  idols." 

J.  N.  Montgomery. 

Port  Lamar,  Georgia. 


There  is  said  to  be  carried  off  from  the  soil 
nine  pounds  of  lime  in  twenty-five  bushels  of 
whea^  nine  pounds  in  fifty  bushels  of  oats,  and 
fifteen  pounds  in  thirty-eight  bushels  of  barley. 
There  are  thirty-five  pounds  of  lime  in  two 
tons  of  clover,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
in  twenty-five  tons  of  turnips,  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  in  nine  tons  of  potatoes. 
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Pbr  ih9  Boathem  Farm  and  Hcn^. 

A  Bemedy  for  Bust  in  Wheat. 

Mr.  Editor — "While  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
discovered  an  infallible  cure  for  rust  in  wheat, 
I  "believe  that  I  have  found  the  means  of  pre- 
venting rust  in  four  crops  out  of  five,  perhaps 
more.  You  remember  how  destructive  rust 
was  to  the  last  crop  in  nearly  all  the  wheat- 
producing  sections  of  the  South.  I  raised  as 
fine  a  crop  as  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and  I  am 
an  old  farmer,  while  all  my  neighbors'  crops 
were  ruined  by  rust.  I  attribute  my  escape 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  I  top-dressed  my  wheat 
in  March  with  wood  ashes,  putting  on  about 
twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  got  the  idea 
from  sflime  Northern  publication,  (I  forget  the 
name,)  which  recommended  ashes  not  only  as 
a  preventive  of  rust  but  as  the  best  manure  for 
growing  wheat.  My  experiment  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  I  mean  to  top-dress  my  crop  this 
year  if  I  have  to  buy  and  haul  the  ashes.  Will 
some  of  your  readers  try  it  and  report  results  ? 

K.  M.  Y. 

Abingdon,  Va.,  January  4,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Hcm4. 

Selection  of  Seeds. 

Mr.  Editor — If  our  agriculturists  would 
take  the  trouble,  every  year,  to  go  through  their 
grain,  com  and  cotton  fields,  when  the  fruit  is 
mature,  gather  the  finest  heads,  ears  and  bolls, 
and  put  them  carefully  aside  for  seed,  they 
would  vastly  increase  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  crops.  The  operation  is  not  nearly  as 
troublesome  as  many  think,  but  even  were  it 
so,  there  is  no  expenditure  of  time  for  which 
they  would  receive  more  certain  or  greater 
profits.  Instead  of  giving  hundreds  of  dollars 
every  year  for  the  improved  varieties  of  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  corn,  cotton  seed,  etc.,  etc., 
which  are  advertised,  and  which  too  often  turn 
out  to  be  humbugs,  they  can  secure  their  own 
improved  seeds  by  taking  the  pains  to  select 
the  best  from  their  own  crops.  How  many 
Southern  planters  during  the  last  three  years 
have  paid  $5  per  bushel  for  so-called  prolific 
cotton  seed?  How  many  have  paid  $10  and 
$12  per  bushel  for  the  hundred  and  one  varie- 
ties of  corn  which  were  said  by  the  sellers  to 
produce  sixty  and  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre? 
And  how  many  who  did  so  were  cruelly  swin- 
dled? 

The  David  Dickson  (Sparta)  cotton  seed  was 
really  an  improved  variety.  It  was  obtained 
by  his  selecting  the  best  bolls  of  his  crop  for 


three  or  four  years,  until  he  reached  the  maxi- 
mum of  improvement.  So,  also,  with  the 
Simpson  cotton  seed,  which  I  have  always 
found  to  be  far  the  best.  But  I  maintain  that 
we  can  do  this  for  ourselves,  and  save  the  $5 
per  bushel  which  Mr.  Dickson  charges  for 
the  seed  he  has  to  spare  after  supplying  him- 
self, and,  very  naturally,  keeping  the  b^t  for 
his  own  use.  The  famous  "  Potato  Oats,"  the 
"Chevalier  Barley,"  the  "Tubman  Wheat," 
the  "  Brunswick  "  and  "  Norway  Oats,"  and  all 
the  varieties  of  improved  cotton  seed  which 
have  any  value,  have  been  produced  in  like 
manner,  by  selecting  and  planting  none  but  se- 
lected seeds  until  excellence  is  obtained.  If 
we  want  to  raise  a  good  colt,  we  don't  send  our 
mares  to  a  scrub  horse.  If  we  want  fine  pigs, 
we  use  the  finest  boar.  The  same  rule  of  selec- 
tion applies  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal 
world.  But  we  cannot  produce  any  improve- 
ment unless  we  use  the  means  within  our  reach, 
and  take  the  necessary  trouble.  By  selecting 
our  own  seeds,  too,  we  guard  against  expensive 
swindles,  like  the  Diehl  wheat,  six-eared  corn, 
etc.,  etc.  Subscriber. 

Hancock  County,  Ga.,  Jan.  4,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Ftsrm  and  Home, 

Time  to  Apply  Manure. 

Mr.  Editor — I  agree,  with  your  correspond- 
ent that  spreading  manure  in  the  fall  or  during 
the  winter,  and  plowing  it  in  when  you  come 
to  prepare  your  land,  is  the  best  way  to  apply 
it,  except  in  the  case  of  hillsides,  and  on  bot- 
toms liable  to  overflow,  where  the  fertilizing 
properties  of  the  manure  would  be  washed 
away,  long  before  the  time  to  plow  it  under. 
On  land  not  liable  to  wash  or  overflow,  I  always 
spread  manure  in  the  fall,  and  leave  it  to  pene- 
trate the  land  during  the  winter;  and  particu- 
larly should  this  be  done  when  it  is  fresh,  coarse 
manure,  which  should  be  well  rotted  before  it  can 
be  made  available  for  plant  food.  Pine  manure, 
well  decomposed,  and  composts  of  all  sorts, 
may  be  applied  with  advantage  immediately 
before,  or  at  planting  time ;  but  even  with  these 
I  am- not  sure  it  is  not  better  to  apply  them 
in  advance  of  the  crop,  so  that  their  fertilizing 
elements  may  permeate  the  whole  soil. 

For  corn,  I  should  reconunend  applying  ma- 
nures partly  broadcast  during  the  winter,  and 
partly  in  the  hill,  when  it  is  plowed  the  second 
time.  The  first  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
stalk,  and  the  second  that  of  the  ear.  With 
cotton  seed  as  manure,  I  have  found  this  double 
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miDQring  of  great  advantage,  and  where  I  have 
applied  the  ordinary  quantity — a  handful  to 
the  111]] — all  at  planting  time,  I  always  found 
that  the  growth  of  the  stalk  exhausted  all  the 
strtBgth  of  the  manure,  and  nothing  was  left 
for  the  ear.  This  happened,  perhaps,  not  he* 
eaott  the  manure  acted  too  rapidly,  for  I  don't 
believe  manures— except  those  of  the  most  ni- 
trogenous nature— ever  act  too  rapidly,  but  be- 
caase  the  quantity  was  insufficient  to  carry  the 
crop  through  fVom  germ  to  maturity. 

In  applying  the  comihercial  fertilizers,  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  mix  them  with  the  soil  some 
days  before  planting,  so  that  the  soil  may  be- 
come charged  with  their  fertilizing  properties, 
and  thus  gradually  supply  the  crop  during  the 
entire  period  of  its  growth.  I  do  not  expect 
the  manufactured  manure  to  do  more  than  help 
one  crop.  I  believe  that  those  which  you  are 
told  you  "  will  hear  from  for  two  or  three  years," 
never  talk  very  plainly  at  any  time,  and  that 
those  which  do  all  they  know  how,  in  one  sea- 
son, always  pay  the  best. 

I  am  satisfied  that  our  home-made  manures 
lose  much  of  their  strength  by  keeping  them  too 
long  in  the  lot,  or  in  the  pile,  and  that  much 
would  be  ^ined  were  they  put  upon  the  land 
as  soon  as  collected,  and  allowed  to  unite  them- 
sehres  with  the  soil  they  are  intended  to  enrich, 
except,  as  before  stated,  on  hillsides  and  wet 
lands.  I  find  it  good  economy,  also,  not  to  have 
to  haul  my  manure  to  my  fields  in  the  spring, 
when  I  have  so  many  other  things  to  do.  I 
am  confident  that  when  I  haul  and  spread  them 
daring  the  fall  and  winter,  I  hear  better  ac- 
oounts  from  them  at  the  gin-house  and  com 
crib,  than  if  I  were  to  wait  until  March  or 
April.  J.  W.  S. 

MoNTooHSBT  Co.,  Ala.,  Jan.  2,  1872. 


Jbr  the  Southern  Farm  and  Boms. 

dorer. 

Mb.  Editoh — The  opinion  of  Southern  agri- 
cnltorists  In  reference  to  clover  has  undergone 
a  great  change  within  a  few  years.  Many  who 
lielieved  that  it  was  impossible  to  grow  clover 
saccessfnlly  at  the  South,  are  now  convinced 
that  they  were  mistaken,  and  you  will  find  as 
line  clover  patches  in  Eastern  Mississippi,  in 
Alahama,  and  G^rgia,  as  can  be  seen  anywhere 
in  Yiiginia  or  Bast  Tennessee^  But  while  I 
tm  ready  to  admit  this,  I  am  sorry  to  saj  that 
the  value  of  clover  is  still  not  understood  or  ap- 
pfeeiated  by  the  masses.  Our  lands  from  con- 
stant cropping  without  the  application  of  ma- 
YOL.  Ill,  Ko.  4^1. 


nure  are  fast  becoming  exhausted,  and  thou** 
sanda  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  once  fertile- 
land,  but  now  totally  unproductive,  have  beea 
abandoned  tfv  broomsedge  and  pine  saplings.. 
We  do  not  own  nor  can  we  keep  asufiloient  num- 
ber of  stock  to  supply  manure  enough  for  our 
large  plantations,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
except  on  our  rich  bottom  lands,  our  crops  are 
continually  falling  off,  while  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  are  every  year  becoming 
greater. 

An  effectual  remedy  against  this  gradual 
waste  is  afforded  by  clover,  if  we  would  only 
avail  ourselves  of  its  invaluable  agency — ^bet- 
ter in  every  particular  than  all  the  guano  that 
was  ever  gathered  in  the  Ohincha  Islands, 
better  even  than  stable  manure, — because  clover 
not  only  enriches  the  soil  by  depositing  in  it 
tons  of  fertilizing  material  collected  ft^m  the 
atmosphere,  but  its  roots  penetrating  the  sub- 
soil to  a  depth  of  three,  four  and  five  feet,  bore 
and  loosen  it  in  every  direction,  admitting  air 
and  warmth,  fitting  the  mineral  matter  it  con- 
tains for  use  as  plant  food,  and  really  collecting 
and  mixing  in  it  a  compost  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  lime  and  silex, 
for  the  nourishment  of  future  crops.  There  are 
thousands,  I  might  say  millions,  of  acres  of 
land  in  the  Southern  States,  which  are  now 
compsu*aitlvely  worthless,  which  might  be  re- 
stored to  their  virgin  fertility  by  the  applica- 
tion of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  clove?  aeed  per 
acre,  sown  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper 
manner.  Once  sown  and  established  they  be- 
come an  engine  constantly  working  together 
the  elements  of  fertility  from  the  atmosphere 
and  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  mix  them 
with  unerring  precision  for  the  nourishment  of 
other  crops.  A  good  acre  of  clover  will  yield 
not  less  than  two  tons  of  hay,  the  material  of 
which  has  been  mainly  drawn  from  the  air,  and 
which  is  deposited  in  the  soil  when  the  stems 
and  leaves  fall  and  decompose.  While  the 
stalks  and  leaves  are  thus  sucking  in  carbon 
and  oxygen,  and  converting  them  into  solid 
matter,  the  roots  are  working  like  beavers,  day 
and  night,  penetrating  in  every  direction  in 
search  of  food,  drawing  up  moisture,  collecting 
every  atom  of  lime,  sulphur  and  the  other  min- 
erals held  in  solution,  and  storing  them  away 
with  the  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  stems  of  the 
plants,  to  form  the  compound  of  fertilizing 
matter  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  roots  of  clover  on  an  acre  of 
land  are  equal  in  weight  to  the  stems  and  leaves. 
Here  then  are  four  tons  of  the  finest  of  all 
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manure  deposited  in  the  soil,  perfectly  assimi- 
lated with  it  and  ready  for  plant-food.  What 
guano  or  super-phosphate  is  equal  to  this?  and 
then  it  does  not  cost  $65  or  $70  a  ton.  It  asks 
lor  no  lien-receipt  or  mortgage,  it  needs  no 
manipulation,  no  hauling  or  spreading,  and 
while  the  process  of  renovation  is  going  on  it 
pays  its  way  to  the  farmer  for  his  trouble,  out- 
lay and  use  of  his  land,  by  giving  him  an 
abundance  of  fine,  sweet,  nutritive  hay  for  his 
stock.  It  is  a  manure,  a  subsoiler,  and  food 
fi)r  stock,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Were  our 
people  to  raise  it  on  a  portion  of  their  land 
every  year,  and  to  keep  sheep  enough  to  eat 
the  hay,  thus  returning  it  to  the  land  in  ma- 
nure, their  farms  would  produce  in  ten  years 
from  now  five  times  what  they  now  produce. 
Their  lands  would  become  five  times  as  valui^ 
ble  as  they  now  are,  and  they  could  save  one- 
half  of  the  labor  they  now  employ.  With  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  and  red  clover,  we  can 
become,  under  Providence,  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  people  in  the  world. 

Trefoil. 


For  th4  S9uth$m  Farm  and  J7om«, 

MlUet. 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  been  a  subscriber  and 
a  constant  reader  of  your  paper  from  its  first 
number  to  that  for  December  which  has  just 
reached  me.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  flrom 
it,  and  if  every  farmer  would  subscribe  for  and 
read  one  6r  two  agricultural  papers,  we  would 
get  along  a  heap  better  than  we  do.  But  my 
object  in  writing  to  you  now  is,  to  tell  you  that 
following  your  advice  early  last  spring,  I 
planted  a  patch  joining  my  stable  lot,  of  a  little 
more  than  an  acre,  in  millet,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  paid  me  better  than 
any  other  crop  on  my  place.  The  land  was  of 
fair  quality,  that  is,  would  produce  400  pounds 
of  seed  cotton,  or  12  to  15  bushels  of  oom  to 
the  acre.  I  manured  it  as  well  as  I  could  with 
stable  manure,  broke  it  up  good,  bedded  it  as 
for  cotton,  leaving  the  rows  about  three  feet 
and  a  half  apart,  and  sowed  the  seed  in  a  drill 
in  the  center  of  the  bed,  about  the  last  of  March. 
It  came  up  and  grew  off  finely.  I  ran  the 
sweep  through  the  rows  three  times  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  I  commenced  cutting 
about  the  third  week  in  April,  and  kept  on 
catting  until  the  8th  of  September,  and  had  a 
plenty  of  long  forage  f^m  it,  I  used  no  other 
for  eleven  head  of  stock.  The  stock  liked  it, 
ate  all  I  gave  them  clean,  and  kept  fkt.  Not 
olie  of  them  had  a  day's  sickness.    I  do  not 


know  what  I  should  have  done  without  it,  as 
my  oat  crop  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
rust,  and  I  had  but  little  fodder  over  from  last 
year.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  often  I  out 
it,  but  I  think  it  was  ten  or  eleven  times,  and  I 
am  satisfied  it  would  have  been  better  and  have 
produced  more  if  I  had  out  it  oftener,  as  a 
good  deal  of  it  jointed  and  did  not  grow  as  fast 
as  that  which  was  cut  oftener. 

From  what  little  experience  I  have  of  millet, 
I  believe  that  two  acres  planted  in  time,  well 
manured  and  regularly  cut  over,  will  yield  a 
plenty  of  rough  food  for  twenty  head  of  stock, 
from  April  until  frost.  I  did  not  try  to  save 
any  of  it  for  hay,  but  I  will  do  so  this  year;  I 
believe  it  will  make  good  hay.  I  advise  all  my 
neighbors  to  have  a  millet  patch.  It  costs  next 
to  nothing,  and  keeps  the  stock  in  fine  order, 
leaving  all  the  oats  and  fodder  for  feeding  in 
the  winter.  I  am  going  to  try  Lucerne,  and 
will  make  another  attempt  to  raise  red  clover, 
but  will  make  millet  my  main  dependence, 
because  I  know  that  will  do. 

B.  J. 

Schley  Co.,  Ga.,  January,  18Y2. 


For  th$  Southern  Farm  and  Homt^ 

Cftttle  Breeding. 

Mr.  Editor — Happening  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  a  few  days  since,  and  looking 
over  the  Agricultural  papers  there,  I  found  the 
Farm  akd  Home  among  them,  and  in  it  I  saw 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brantly,  giving  direo- 
tion  how  to  secure  male  or  female  animmla  at 
pleasure. 

Some  years  ago.  Prof.  Thury,  surgeon  in  the 
Academy  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  discovered 
and  published  a  theory,  which  is  more  sure  and 
general,  for  securing  the  desired  sex  at  will ;  a 
theory  which  has  been  proved  and  attested  by 
the  National  Society  in  that  country  and  others 
of  Europe,  for  a  series  of  years,  and  proved  to 
be  as  sure  or  reliable  as  nineteen  to  twenty  in 
various  animals,  fowls  and  bees. 

They  find  that  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  that  if  the  male  is  given  to  the  female 
immediately  upon  the  first  signs  of  heat,  the 
ofispring  will  be  female,  and  if  delayed  a  few 
days  it  will  be  male.  So,  the  first  eggs  layed 
after  the  tread  will  produce  female  chiidcena ; 
those  layed  later,  male  chickens;  and  to  the 
first  eggs  layed  by  the  queen  bee  produce 
queens. 

Doctor  Naphey,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  work 
on  the  "Transmission  of  Life,''  has  enlarged 
and  elaborated  this   sut^lect  ai   considenibla 
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length,  and  proves  it  to  be  equally  true  in  re- 
gard to  human  beings. 

This  is  an  important  subject  to  farmers  and 
stock  raisers,  and  well  worth  their  careful  at- 
tention, as  it  is  regarded  with  lively  interest  by 
intelligent  breeders  in  Europe,  and  has  received 
the  sanction  of  their  large  associations  and  ex- 
tensive breeders. 

In  Prof.  Thury's  work,  as  well  as  that  of 
Doctor  Naphey,  the  philosophy  and  reasons  of 
this  result  are  given  with  some  distinctness, 
based  on  careful  observation. 

Most  farmers,  particularly  on  the  worn  and 
exhausted  lands  of  the  South,  will  hasten  their 
restoration  and  improvement  by  raising  a 
greater  number  of  stock  and  sheep,  and  less 
cotton  and  cereals,  for  a  few  years,  at  least. 

D.  S.  0. 

Wabhingtov,  D.  C,  Jan.  11,  1872. 


For  Uu  StmUiam  Farm  and  Som$, 

Ihg  Fennel  as  a  Benorator  of  Worn  Lands. 

Mr.  Sditor— The  difficulty  in  following  the 
advice  we  read  in  the  agricultural  papers  for 
the  renovation  of  our  worn  lands,  is  that 
tiie  means  recommended  generally  cost  too 
vrach.  Tou  know  we  are  very  poor,  and  most 
of  US  in  debt,  and  the  way  things  are  going,  I 
donH  see  when  we  are  going  to  be  better  off. 
SabeoUing,  draining,  clover,  oonmiercial  ma- 
nures, etc.,  are  all,  I  have  no  doubt,  excellent 
in  their  way,  but  few  of  us  can  afford  them. 
Prescribing  these  things  for  us  is  like  advising 
the  sick  wife  of  a  poor  mechanic  to  take  car- 
riage exercise  and  drink  old  noadeira,  or  to  go 
to  Italy  for  the  winter.  We  want  cheap  remedies 
or  we  must  "go  up."  Now  I  know  of  a  reno- 
vator for  worn  land  which  I  know  is  good, 
because  I  have  seen  it  tried  and  succeed  finely. 
It  is  the  dog  fennel  or  wild  chamomile  which 
grows  all  over  our  fields  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  If  this  weed  is  plowed  under  when  it 
is  green,  it  is  equal  to  a  heavy  coating  of  rich 
manure,  and  will  produce  a  big  crop  even  on 
worn  land.  It  costs  nothing  but  the  labor  of 
turning  it  under.  It  needs  no  hauling  or  mix- 
ing or  scattering.  Over  it  up  in  the  soil  and 
it  will  do  the  work  during  the  fall  and  winter. 
Judge  T.  S.  Pisher,  of  Panola,  Mississippi,  a 
gentleman  of  intelligence  and  practical  sense, 
has  tried  it»  and  he  will  tell  you  how  beneficial 
it  has  been  to  him. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  are  the  ingcedients  of 
the  dog  fennel.  I  know  nothing  of  Its  chemi- 
cal analysis,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  tell  you 


why  it  is  a  good  fertilizer.  I  think  it  is  beci^use 
it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash. 
I  throw  out  my  information  on  the  subject  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  do 
some  good.  Tallahatchie. 

Panola  Co.,  Miss.,  Jan.,  18Y2. 


For  th6  Southern  Farm  and  Rome, 

Abandoned  Sonthem  Cnltnres. 

Mr.  Editor — Most  of  us  agree,  in  theory  at 
least,  however  little  our  practice  squares  with 
our  precepts,  that  before  agriculture  can  be 
made  profitable  at  the  South,  we  must  diver- 
sify our  products,  and  not  trust  exclusively  to 
cotton.  "  The  difficulty  is,"  said  a  friend  of 
mine  to  me  the  other  day  in  response  to  my  re- 
mark on  the  folly  of  putting  all  our  eggs  in 
one  basket,  **  what  to  put  in  the  basket  if  we  do 
not  put  cotton  in  it.  We  must  have  a  money 
crop.  Corn,  small  grain,  stock  raising,  fruit 
growing,  and  all  the  other  lesser  industries  can 
never  fill  the  place  of  cotton,  bad  and  uncer- 
tain as  it  may  be."  I  do  not  by  any  means 
agree  with  my  friend  that  corn,  small  grain, 
&C.,  may  not  be  made  profitable ;  nor  do  I  ob- 
ject to  raising  cotton.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  we  should  continue  to  raise  cotton,  but 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  products.  Were 
we  to  raise  our  own  provisions,  make  our  own 
clothes,  hats,  shoes,  &c.,  raise  our  own  mulea 
and  horses,  manufacture  our  own  farming  im- 
plements, wagons,  harness,  ropes,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
then  raise  cotton  as  a  "  money  crop,"  I  believe 
that  we  could  be  the  most  prosperous  and  inde- 
pendent people  on  earth.  What  I  object  to  is 
raising  cotton  and  nothing  else,  and  having  to 
buy  abroad  everything,  or  nearly  everything, 
we  eat,  wear,  or  use  upon  our  farms.  It  is  the 
"  putting  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket "  to  which 
I  object,  not  to  putting  cotton  in  it  mixed 
with  other  things. 

There  are  a  number  of  valuable  products 
which  we  can  raise,  which  we  have  successfully 
raised,  but  which  have  been  abandoned  to  make 
way  for  cotton.  We  might  revive  some  of  these 
industries  with  advantage,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent. I  will  mention  two  of  them:  Large 
quantities  of  indigo  and  madder,  two  articles  in 
xmivorsal  use,  have  been  produced  in  the 
Southern  States  in  former  times,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  one  pound  of  either  is  now  raised 
in  any  part  of  the  South.  My  attention  was 
attrad^ed  to  t^ese  products  by  some  very  able 
articles  which  have  been  recently  published  in 
New  York  in  the  weekly  newspaper  called  Th€ 
South,  on  the  "  Abandoned  Southern  Cultures ;" 
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and  all  I  know  about  tbem,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark, I  learned  from  these  articles.  They  are 
"well  and  intelligently  written  by  somebody  who 
seems  thoroughly  informed  on  the  subject;  and 
if  you  have  them,  I  believe  that  you  could  not 
do  better  than  to  reproduce  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  your  readers.  We  all  know  that  madder 
and  indigo  are  indispensable  in  the  dyeing  of 
all  fabrics;  that  they  are  largely  used  in 
America,  and  I  believe  we  are  dependent  al- 
most entirely  on  foreign  countries  for  our  sup- 
ply. If  this  be  so,  and  if  it  be  true  that  they 
can  be  raised  at  the  South  with  as  much  ease 
and  greater  certainty  than  cotton,  and  that,  in 
a  good  year  on  good  land,  the  crop  of  madder, 
for  instance,  will  bring  $350  per  acre,  surely  it 
is  worth  the  trial.  Instead  of  all  the  eggs  in 
our  basket  being  cotton  eggs,  we  might  try  a 
madder  egg,  or  an  indigo  egg,  and  even  though 
they  were  to  become  addled,  we  should  not 
lose  much ;  and  then  there  is  a  chance  of  their 
becoming  golden  eggs. 

Chickasaw. 

[We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  commu- 
nication, by  publishing  one  of  the  interesting 
articles  from  The  South  to  which  he  refers.  We 
have  not  seen  the  article  on  indigo,  but  that  on 
madder  struck  us  as  valuable,  and  we  laid  it  by 
for  publication.  The  subject  is  one  on  which 
we  have  no  information,  but  we  agree  with  our 
correspondent  that  the  facts  contained  in  the 
article  in  The  South  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.— Ed.  Fabm  and  Home.] 

From  The  South. 

Madder. 

Soil  and  Preparation. — The  soil  should  be 
a  deep,  rich  sandy  loam,  free  from  weeds,  roots, 
stones,  &c.,  contaming  a  good  portion  of  vege- 
table earth.  Alluvial  *' Cotton"  land  is  the 
most  suitable,  but  it  must  not  be  wet.  If  old 
upland  is  used,  it  should  receive  a  heavy  coat- 
ing of  vegetable  earth,  from  decayed  wood  and 
leaves — the  land  should  be  plowed  very  deep 
in  the  fall,  and  early  in  spring  apply  about  one 
hundred  loads  of  well-rotted  manure  per  acre, 
spread  evenly,  and  plowed  in  deeply;  then 
harrow  it  quite  fine  and  free  from  lumps.  Next 
plow  the  land  into  beds  four  feet  wide,  leav- 
ing alleys  between,  three  feet  wide ;  then  har- 
row the  beds  with  a  fine  light  harrow,  or  rake 
them  hj  hand,  so  as  to  leave  them  smooth  and 
even  with  the  alleys;  they  are  then  ready  for 
planting. 

Pbxpabikq  Sets  and  Plaktiko. — ^Madder 
sets  or  seed  roots  are  best  selected  when  the 
crop  is  dug  in  the  fall,  the  horizontal  upper- 
most of  the  roots  (with  eyes)  are  the  kind  to  be ! 
used;  these  should  be  separated  from  the  bot- 


tom roots,  and  buried  in  sand  in  a  cellar  or  pit. 
If  done  in  the  fall,  the  sets  may  be  dug  early 
in  the  spring,  before  they  begin  to  sprout — they 
should  be  cut  or  broken  into  pieces,  containing 
from  two  to  five  eyes  each ;  t.  e.,  three  to  four 
inches  long.  The  time  for  planting  is  as  early 
in  the  sprine  as  the  ground  can  be  got  in  gooa 
order.  Witn  the  b^  prepared  as  directed, 
stretch  a  line  lengthwbe  the  bed,  and  with  the 
corner  of  the  hoe  make  a  drill  two  inches  deep 
along  each  edge  and  down  the  middle,  so  as  to 
give  three  rows  to  each  bed,  about  two  feet 
apart.  Into  these  drills  drop  the  sets,  ten  inches 
apart,  covering  them  two  inches  deep.  Eight 
or  ten  bushels  of  sets  are  requisite  for  one 
acre. 

After  Culture. — As  soon  as  the  madder 
plants  can  be  seen,  the  ground  should  be  care- 
fully hoed,  so  as  to  destroy  the  weeds  and  not 
injure  the  plants;  and  the  hoeing  and  weeding 
must  be  repeated  as  often  as  weeds  make  their 
appearance.  If  any  of  the  sets  have  failed  to 
grow,  the  vacancies  should  be  filled  by  taking 
up  parts  of  the  strongest  roots,  and  transplant- 
ing; them ;  this  is  best  done  in  June,  in  Virg^iay 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky,  and  earlier  as  we  proceed  further 
South.  As  soon  as  the  madder  plants  are  ten 
to  twelve  inches  high,  the  tops  are  to  be  bent 
down  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  all  ex- 
cept the  tip  end  covered  with  earth,  shovelled 
from  the  middle  of  the  alleys.  Bend  the  shoots 
outward  and  inward  in  every  direction,  so  as  in 
time  to  fill  all  the  vacant  space  on  the  beds,  and 
about  one  foot  on  each  side.  After  the  first 
time  covering,  repeat  the  weeding  when  nee- 
cessary,  and  run  a  single-horse  plow  through 
the  alievs  several  times  to  keep  the  earth  clean 
and  mellow.  As  soon  as  the  plants  again  be- 
come ten  or  twelve  inches  hi^h,  bend  down  and 
cover  them  as  before,  repeating  the  operation 
as  often  as  necessary,  which  is  commonly  three 
times  the  first  season.  The  last  time  may  be  as 
late  as  September,  or  later  in  the  more  southerly 
States.  By  covering  the  tops  in  this  manner, 
they  change  to  roots,  and  tne  design  is,  to  fill 
the  ground  as  ftill  of  roots  as  possible.  When 
the  vacant  spaces  are  all  full,  there  is  but  little 
chance  for  weeds  to  grow ;  but  all  that  appear 
must  be  pulled  out. 

The  Second  Year. — Keep  the  beds  ft^e 
from  weeds;  plow  the  alleys  and  cover  the 
tops,  as  before  directed,  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season.  The  alleys  will  now  form 
deep  and  narrow  ditches,  and  if  it  becomes 
difficult  to  obtain  good  earth  for  covering  the 
tops,  that  operation  may  be  omitted  after  the 
second  time  this  season.  Care  should  be  taken 
while  covering  the  tops  to  keep  the  edges  of 
the  beds  as  high  as  the  middle,  otherwise  the 
water  from  heavy  showers  will  run  off,  and  the 
crop  suffer  from  drought. 

The  Third  Year.— Very  little  labor  or  at- 
tention is  required.  They  will  now  cover  the 
whole  g^und.  If  any  weeds  are  seen  they 
must  be  pulled  out,  otherwise  they  will  eanse 
trouble  while  harvesting  the  madder.  ^  The 
crop  is  sometimes  duff  the  third  year,  and  if  the 
soil  and  cultivation  nave  been  good,  and  the 
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Mtflons  warm  and  favorable,  the  madder  will 
be  of  good  qaality,  bol  generally  it  is  much 
better  in  quality  |uid  mdre  in  quantity  when 
leli  until  the  fourth  year. 

DiooiNQ  AND  Habtsstikq. — ^This  should  be 
done  between  the  20th  of  August  and  the  20th 
of  September.  Take  a  sharp  shovel  or  shovels 
and  cut  off  and  remove  the  tops  with  half  an 
inch  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  then  take  a 
plow  of  the  largest  size,  with  a  sharp  cutter 
and  a  double  team,  and  plow  a  furrow  out- 
ward, beam  deep  around  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
stir  the  earth  with  forks,  and  carefully  pick  out 
all  the  roots,  removing  the  earth  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow,  then  plow  another  furrow, 
beam  deep  as  before,  and  pick  over  and  remove 
the  earth  in  the  same  manner,  the  a  proceed 
until  the  whole  is  completed. 

Washing  and  Drying. — As  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  digging,  take  the  roots  to  some  running 
stream  to  be  washed.  If  there  is  no  running 
stream  cc'-ri.  Tit  it  c.r.  ^  don:  nt  a  pump. 
Take  lar^e  round  sieves  two-and-a-half  or  three 
feet  in  diameter,  with  the  wire  about  as  ilne  as 
wheat  sieves ;  or,  if  these  cannot  be  had,  get 
from  a  hardware  store  sufficient  screen  wire  of 
the  right  fineness  and  make  frames  or  boxes  two- 
and-a-half  feet  lon^  and  the  width  of  the  wire, 
on  the  bottom  of  which  nail  the  wire.  In  these 
sieTes  or  bozos  put  a  half  a  bushel  of  roots  at  a 
time  and  stir  them  abou^  in  the  water,  pulling 
the  branches  apart  so  as  to  wash  them  clean ; 
then,  having  a  platform  at  hand,  lay  them  on  to 
dry.  To  make  the  platform  take  twor  or  three 
common  boards,  so  as  to  be  about  fonr  feet  in 
width,  and  nail  deals  across  the  under  side.  On 
these  spread  the  roots  about  two  inches  thick 
for  drying  in  the  sun.  Carry  the  platforms  to  a 
convenient  place  not  far  from  the  hous«,  and 
place  them  tide  by  side  in  rows,  eaet  to  west, 
and  with  their  en<u  north  and  aouth^  leaving 
room  to  walk  between  the  rows.  Elevate  the 
soath  ends  of  the  platform  about  eighteen  inches 
and  the  north  ends  about  six  tnches  from  the 
groind,  putting  poles  or  sticks  to  support  them, 
this  wiU  facilitate  drving.  After  the  second  or 
third  day's  drying,  the  madder  must  beprotect- 
ed  fh}m  the  dews  at  night  and  rain,  by  placing 
the  platforms  one  upon  another  to  a  convenient 
height,  and  covering  the  uppermost  one  with 
board;  spread  tbem  out^^nr  the  morning,  or  as 
soon  as  danger  is  over.  I^'ive  or  six  days  of 
<Kdinarily  fine  weather  will  dry  the  madder 
sufficiently,  when  it  ma^  be  put  i^wa^  until  it 
is  convenient  to  kiln-dry  and  grind  it. 

KiLH  Drtino. — The  size  and  mode  of  con- 
structing the  kiln  may  be  varied  to  suit  circum- 
stances. The  following  is  a  very  cheap  plan, 
and  sufficient  to  dry  one  ton  of  roots  at  a  time : 
Place  four  strong  posts  in  the  ground,  twelve 
feet  apart  one  way  and  eighteen  the  other ;  the 
front  two  fourteen  feet  high  and  the  other 
eighteen ;  put  girts  across  the  bottom,  middle 
luid  top,  and  nail  boards  perpendicularly  on 
the  outside  as  for  a  common  bam ;  the  boards 
should  be  well  seasoned,  and  all  the  cracks  or 
holes  should  be  plastered  or  otherwise  stopped 
op.    Make  a  shed  roof  of  common  boards.    In 


the  inside  put  upright  standards  about  five  feet 
apart,  with  cross  pieces  to  support  the  scaffold- 
ing ;  the  first  cross  pieces  to  be  four  feet  from 
the  floor,  the  next  two  feet  higher,  and  so  on  to 
the  top.  On  these  cross  pieces  lay  small  poles 
about  six  liset  long  and  two  inches  thick,  four 
or  flve  inche9  apart,  on  these  scaffolds  the  mad- 
der is  to  be  spread  nine  inches  thick.  A  floor 
is  laid  at  the  bottom  to  keep  all  dry  and  clean. 
When  the  kiln  is  filled,  take  six  or  eight  small 
kettles  or  hand  furnaces  and  place  them  four  or 
five  feet  apart  on  the  floor,  (flrst  securing  It 
from  fire  with  bricks  or  stones),  and  make  fires 
in  them  with  charcoal,  being  careful  not  to 
make  any  of  the  fires  so  large  as  to  scorch  the 
madder  over  them.  A  person  must  be  in  con- 
stant attendance  to  watch  and  replenish  the 
fires.  The  heat  will  ascend  through  the  whole^ 
and  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  it  wiU  all  be  suffi- 
ciently dried,  which  is  known  by  its  becoming 
brittle  like  pipe  stems. 

Brbakikq  and  Grinding. — Immediately 
after  being  dried  the  madder  must  be  taken  to' 
the  barn  and  thrashed  with  flails  or  broken  by 
machinery  (a  mill  might  easily  be  constructed 
for  this  purpose),  so  tnat  it  will  feed  in  a  com- 
mon grist-mill.  If  it  is  not  broken  and  ground 
imm^iately  it  will  gather  dampness,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  grinding  freely.  Any  common 
grist-mill  can  grind  madder  properly.  Wheii 
ground  finely  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  maj  be 
packed  in  barrels  like  fiour  for  market. 

Amount  and  Yaluk  of  Product. — Svea 
in  dry  and  unfavorable  seasons  the  yield  in  tha 
Southern  and  Middle  States  has  been  found  to 
be  over  two  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  and  after 
the  experience  gained,  and  fn  following  tht 
rules  aDove  indicated,  competent  farmers  now 
ejqf^ress  their  belief  that  in  favored  localities  ia 
our  Southern  States  over  three  thousand  pounds 
per  acre  will  be  averaged.  The  whole  amount 
of  labor  is  estimated  at  fVom  eighty  to  one  hiin<« 
dred  days'  work  per  acre.  The  value  of  th0 
crop  at  thirteen  cents  per  pound,  wholesale 
price,  would  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  do]lars. 

In  foreign  countries  it  is  customary  to  make 
several  qualities  of  the  nuidder,  which  is  done 
by  sorting  the  roots ;  but  as  only  one  quality  ia 
required  for  the  Western  market,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  sorting,  as  the  American  quality 
was  found  to  be  superior  to  the  imported  and 
found  a  ready  market ;  indeed  the  conviction  it 
expressed  that  if  the  Southern  and  Southwest^ 
ern  farmers  and  planters  will  give  the  culture 
of  this  universal  dye  a  fair  trial,  it  will  become 
so  popular  with  them  that  in  the  census  of  1880 
it  is  expected  it  may  figure  as  an  article,  not 
only  of  large  domestic  use,  but  of  export  to  the 
very  European  countries  which  count  upon  the 
monopoly  of  the  American  mark^'t  as  secured 
for  all  time  to  come;  let  us  hope  that  they  may 
discover  within  the  next  five  or  six  years  that 
they  were  mistaken. 


Don't  let  your  horses  be  seen  standing  mVLck 
at  the  tavern  door;  it  don't  look  right. 

Don't  starve  your  land ;  if  you  do  you  will 
grow  lean. 
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The  Tegetable  Garden. 

This  k  tbe  time  for  earnest  work  for  the 
^rdener  and  his  assistants.  We  hope  that 
every  one  has  taken  our  ofb-repeated  advice  to 
get  his  ground  in  good  order  to  receive  the 
seeds.  If  any  have  neglected  to  follow  it,  the 
fkult  is  their  own.  It  is  now  almost  too  late  to 
tupply  the  omission.  It  is  a  very  unwise 
practice  to  work  the  garden  on  "bad  days  when 
work  cannot  be  done  on  the  farm."  If  the 
ground  is  too  wet  to  plow  for  com  and  cotton, 
be  sure  that  it  is  also  too  wet  to  spade  or  fork 
it  for  beets,  peas,  lettuce,  spinach,  etc.,  etc. 
Kever  stir  the  soil  when  it  is  not  dry  enough  to 
crumble  under  your  feet  as  you  rake  over  the 
beds.  Continue  to  sow  English  peas,  beets, 
lettuce,  early  cabbage,  kale,  mustard,  spring 
turnips,  spinach,  parsnips,  carrots,  salsify,  and 
onions.  In  short  every  vegetable  seed,  except 
eucumbers  and  melons,  may  be  sown  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  this  month.  Tender  seeds 
such  as  tomatoes,  egg-plants,  peppers,  etc.,  can 
be  started  in  the  hot-beds,  and  thus  a  supply  of 
plants  will  be  ready  when  the  ground  is  warm 
enough  to  receive  them.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  set  out  cabbage  plants.  Sow  okra 
eeed,  but  sow  it  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  deep.  Plant  Irish  potatoes,  (see  Farm 
"Work  for  the  Month.)  If  you  have  English 
peas  above  ground,  go  round  them  with  the  hoe 
and  draw  soil  to  them,  especially  on  the  north 
side.  Plant  a  few  seeds  of  water-melons  and  a 
few  rows  of  early  com.  If  the  weather  is  uot 
unusually  cold  in  our  Northern  latitudes  you 
will  ensure  yourself  early  melons  and  roasting 
ears,  and  the  loss  will  not  be  very  great  even  if 
jou  miss,  while  in  the  extreme  South  you  can 


count  with  reasonable  certainty  on  making  a 
crop.  Overhaul  the  asparagus  bed.  Fork  it 
over  lightly,  give  a  liberal  dressing  of  coarse 
salt,  and  make  the  top  soil  light  and  friable,  to 
allow  the  tender  shoots  which  will  be  appear- 
ing soon  to  make  their  way  out  to  the  light 
without  difficulty.  Keep  on  gathering  fine 
manure,  and  making  compost,  and  never  weary 
in  applying  it  to  every  bed  in  the  garden  before 
you  plant  it.  Vegetables  are  greedy  feeders^ 
and  when  well  fed  grow  rapidly,  attain  large 
size  and  are  tender.  When  planted  <m  poor 
soil,  and  "no  manure  can  be  spared  for  the 
garden,"  they  grow  slowly,  are  always  small^ 
tough,  stringy  and  ill  tasted.  We  wish  our 
friends  would  make  a  special  effort  this  year  Xo 
have  a  good  vegetable  garden.  They  cannot 
think  what  an  addition  it  will  be  to  their 
comfort  and  health,  and  that  of  their  ftmilies^ 
and  how  much  it  will  save  in  the  way  of  meat 
and  bread. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

The  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  planted  in 
October  will  soon  make  their  appearance,  and 
give  us  fragrant  notice  that  spring  is  almost  at 
hand.  We  must  go  to  work  then  if  we  want 
early  flowers.  Plant  out  dahlias,  peonies,  lilies 
and  gladiolus.  Continue  to  sow  hardy  annuals, 
Pmne  roses.  Plant  out  cuttings,  and  stir  the 
soil  round  the  plants,  giving  each  a  good 
dressing  of  fine  compost.  Finish  transplanting 
shrubs,  evergreen  and  deciduous.  Sow  half 
hardy  and  tender  annuals  under  glass  to  ftunish 
plants  to  set  out  when  warm  weather  comes. 
If  you  have  not  already  procured  your  supply 
of  seeds,  send  for  the  catalogues  of  the  fiunoos 
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Modsmoi  whoae  catalogues  are  advertised  in 
the  Fabh  A2n>  Homb. 


The  Oreliard. 

GommiBBion  a  detective  to  hunt  for  borers 
and  other  ka-kluz  insects  which  are  to  be 
found  concealed  at  the  roots  of  your  peach  and 
apple  trees,  op  hiding  in  the  bark.  Whenever 
you  see  a  dark  gum  oozing  firom  the  base  of  a 
peach  tree,  or  a  fine  powder-like  saw-dust  just 
above  the  roots  of  an  apple  tree,  the  "grand 
Cyclops"  is  near  by.  When  all  the  worms 
have  been  killed,  fill  in  round  the  roots  with  a 
mixture  of  woodsearth  and  ashes,  or  a  good 
superphosphate.  Finish  pruning  grape  vines. 
Dress  them  with  dissolved  bone,  but  not  too 
profusely.  Too  heavy  manuring  is  not  con- 
ducive to  good  grape  crops.  Shorten  the 
longest  shoots  of  the  peach  trees.  Gut  away 
branches  where  too  thick,  so  as  to  admit  freely 
air  and  light.  Prune  the  raspberries  severely. 
Kew  beds  of  strawberries  may  still  be  planted 
but  they  will  not  bear  fhiit  this  year.  In  fine 
weather  root  grafting  may  be  commenced,  and 
jou  can  also  graft  the  peach,  pear,  plum  and 
ai^le.  Mulch  old  strawberry  beds  and  thin 
them  at  once.  Cover  to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  inches 
round  the  roots  of  all  newly-planted  trees  and 
ihnibe  with  leaves,  pine  straw  or  the  like. 


Dahlias. 

To  propagate  dahlias,  as  soon  as  the  sprouts 
or  bads  are  visible,  split  the  stem  through  with 
a  sharp  knife,  leaving  a  piece  of  stem  and  a 
hod  or  two  to  each  piece.  Plant  them  fully 
four  inches, deep.  In  this  way  the  number  of 
plants  may  be  largely  increased  without  any 
injury  to  Uie  tubers. 


The  Bose. 

BT  DB.  H.  W.  PXTBB8. 

The  rose  has  been  a  fiftvorite  flower  through- 
out all  the  past  ages,  and  will  doubtless  c<m- 
tiBQs  to  be  as  long  as  time  lasts.  . 

It  is  found  growing  wild  in  almost  every 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe.  In  its  natural 
state  the  blooms  are  single,  but  in  the  hands  of 
skilled  florists  they  have  been  brought  to  a  very 
Ugh  state  of  pec^ection,  producing  single,  semi- 
double  and  double  blooms,  and  generally  of 
eiqnisite  fragnuioe.  The  colors  are  fVom  pure 
white  to  every  shade  of  red,  purple  and  yellow. 
There  al^  no  black  roses,  although  we  some- 
tees  hear  of  them.  Such  as  are  represented 
to  be  black  are  those  of  dark  shades  of  purple 


or  crimson.  In  the  olassiflcation  of  roses  there 
has  been  much  confusion  among  professional 
rose-growers. 

Parsons,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Boss, 
has  greatly  simplified  its  classification,  and 
placed  all  under  three  principal  heads: 

1.  Those  that  make  distinct  and  separate  pe- 
riods of  bloom  throughout  the  season,  as  the 
Bemontant  Rose. 

2.  Those  that  bloom  continually,  without  any 
temporary  cessation,  as  the  Bourbons,  China, 
etc. 

3.  Those  that  bloom  onoe  in  the  season,  as  the 
French,  Hybrid  Provence,  Hybrid  China,  Hy- 
brid Bourbon,  Y^hite  and  Damask  Boses. 

Bemontants. — The  first  of  these  divisions 
includes  only  the  present  Damask  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  for  those  we  know  no  term  so 
expressive  as  the  French,  Remontant  ^^Per* 
peitiaV*  does  not  express  their  true  character. 

EvBRBLOOMiNO  KosBs  Is  the  name  we  give 
to  those  included  under  the  second  general 
head.    This  is  divided  into  five  classes: 

1st.  The  Boubbons,  the  varieties  of  which  are 
easily  known  by  their  luxuriant  growth  and 
thick,  large,  leathery  leaves.  These  are  more 
reasonably  hardy. 

2d.  The  Chika. — ^This  includes  the  present 
China,  Tea  and  Noisette  Boses,  which  are  now 
much  confused,  as  there  are  many  among  the 
Teas  which  are  not  tea-scented,  and  among  the 
Noisettes  are  those  which  do  not  bloom  in  clus- 
ters. They  are,  moreover,  so  much  alike  in 
their  growth  and  habi^  that  it  is  better  that 
each  should  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and  not 
on  the  characteristics  of  an  imaginary  elass. 

3d.  Musk. — Boses  of  this  class  are  known 
by  their  rather  rough  foliage. 

4th.  Macabtkxy. — ^The  varieties  are  distin- 
guished by  their  very  rich,  glossy,  evergreen 
folisge. 

6th.  MiOBOPHTLLA. — A  clsss  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  peculiar  foliage  and  straggling 
hal^t 

The  third  general  head  we  divide  again  into 
five  classes: 

Ist.  GABDBKBoBBSd— which  bloom  only  onoe 
in  a  season. 

2d.  MosB  Boses. — All  of  which  are  easily 
distinguished. 

3d.  Bbiab  Bo8KS.~Which  will  include  the 
Sweet-briar,  Hybrid  Sweet-briar  and  Austrian 
Briar. 

4th.  Scotch  Boses. 

6th.  Climbikq  Boses. — Which  are  again 
divided  into  all  the  distinctive  subdivisions. 

The  RemontanU  are  more  universally  culti- 
vated and  grown  in  the  Northern  States  than 
any  other  class  of  roses,  on  account  of  their  har- 
diness. They  have  been  obtained  by  hybridizing 
the  Garden  or  Damask  with  the  Bourbon  and 
China  Boses ;  the  former  giving  them  luxuriant 
growth  and  hardy  character,  while  the  latter 
imparts,  to  some  degree,  their  constant-bldom- 
ing  qualities. 
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Kolwithgtandiiig  they  are  Arequentl  j  called 
Parpei%talSi  they  hare  their  distinct  and  separate 
periods  of  blooming,  usually  commence  early 
in  the  season  and  continoe  several  weeks,  then 
oease  for  awhile,  then  bloom  occasionally  (quite 
sparingly)  through  the  summer,  but  during  the 
ilall  they  bloom  quite  freely,  until  hard  weather. 

In  this  latitude  (of  Memphis)  the  Bourbon, 
China  and  Tea  Boses  stand  out  in  the  open 
grounds  during  winter,  which,  together  with 
their  constant  blooming,  great  beauty  and  fra- 
grance, make  them  the  most  desirable  rose  for  us 
to  cultivate.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  see  liow  much  this  beautifuI«flower  has  been 
neglected  in  our  sunny  South.  They  are  of  the 
easiest  culture,  can  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling 
-cost,  and  being  perennial  when  once  planted, 
with  but  little  attention  annually,  will  live  and 
improve  many  years. 

The  propagation  of  the  Bose  within  the  last 
fefw  years  has  been  greatly  improved.  In  large 
commercial  establishments  they  are  mostly 
grown  from  single  eyes  or  their  own  roots,  and 
this  is  done  with  so  much  ease  as  to  enable  the 
nurserymen  to  sell  at  a  much  less  price  than 
formerly. 

Boses  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil, 
if  it  be  not  wet.  They  prefer,  however,  a  strong, 
rich  loam  or  vegetable  mold.  We  prefer  cow 
mannre  to  any  other,  yet  ^ell-rotted  stable 
manure  is  well  adapted  to  their  growth.  The 
deeper  and  mote  thoroughly  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared, the  more  vigorous  will  be  thehr  growth, 
mad  the  more  profuse  will  th^be  in  blooming. 

The  knife  should  be  used  freely  in  the  spring,' 
l>eibte  they  commence  to  grow.  Take  out  all 
the  old  wood  that  shows  any  signs  of  decay, 
•ttd  shorteK  back  well  the  long,  vigorous  shoots. 
Keep  the  ground  well  stirred,  and  if  the  season 
fehould  be  very  hot  and  dry,  a  liberal  mulch, 
with  straw  or  long  manure,  will  prove  very 
beneficial. 

Trophy  Tomato* 

BT  DB.  H.  W.  PETERS. 

The  tomato  is  a  tender  annual,  reputed  to  be 
a  native  of  South  America,  awd  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  egg-plant  and  Irish  potato. 
When  it  was  first  introduced  into  England  in 
1596  it  was  regarded  as  poisouous,  and  only 
.cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  red  and  yellow 
I  fruit.  Buist  says  ^  in  1828-9  it  was  almost  de- 
.tested  as  an  esculent  plant  In  ten  years  mone 
^very  variety  of  pill  and  panecaa  was  *  extract 
,  of  tomato.'"  It  has  now  <)pme  into- universal 
use,  and  is  perhaps  more  extensively  (Cultivated 


than  any  other  vegetable.  It  is  not  <m\j  to  be 
found  in  every  garden-patch,  but  is  grown  bj 
acres  for  both  market  and  canning  purposes. 
Since  it  has  grown  into  such  importance,  we 
find  with  each  succeeding  year  many  new  va- 
rieties brought  forward  which  are  highly  ex- 
tolled by  their  respective  friends.  Some  are 
recommended  for  their  superior  size,  form  and 
productiveness;  others  for  their  solidity  and 
excellent  fiavor,  and  nearly  all  are  said  to  be  a 
few  days  earlier  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
If  we  could  only  believe  half  that  is  said  in 
favor  of  these  new  varieties,  we  would  have 
them  ripening  within  a  very  few  days  after  the 
seed  are  sown. 

I  must  confess  that  when  I  see  flaming  adveiv 
tisements  with  huge  illustrations,  setting  forth 
in  extravagant  terms  the  advantages  of  a  new 
variety  of  tomato,  I  always  regard  them  with 
a  very  liberal  degree  of  allowance.  Two  years 
ago  the  Trophy  tomato  was  brought  before  the 
public  by  Geo.  £.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  Ogden  Farm, 
Newport,  Bhode  Island,  the  eminent  farmer, 
stock  grower,  horticulturist  and  author.  It 
claimed  to  be  very  large,  solid  and  firm,  of  de- 
cidedly superior  fiavor,  and  immensely  pro** 
ductive.  Notwithstanding  its  very  high  origii^ 
my  skepticism  on  that  subject  led  me  to  ap- 
proach it  very  reluctantly.  Always  aspiring 
to  have  the  best,  I  determined  to  give  this  new 
candidate  for  public  favor  a  thorough  trial.  I 
therefore,  early  in  the  year  1871  obtained  some 
of  the  Trophy  seed  from  a  reliable  source, 
which  made  me  about  three  hundred  strong 
plants  which  I  planted  out  the  first  Week  in 
May.  I  gave  them  good  cultivation,  trained 
them  up  to  stakes,  and  pinched  off  all  the  lat- 
erals, leaving  two  vines  to  each  stake,  which  is 
my  usual  method  of  cultivating  tomatoes,  t 
must  say  they  exceeded  by  far  any  account  I 
had  ever  read  of  them.  The  yield  was  enor- 
mous of  exceedingly  large,  smooth,  solid  fhiit, 
and  the  flavor,  without  doubt,  excelled  that  of 
any  tomato  I  had  ever  met  with  before.  I 
gathered  a  basket  fUll  and  took  them  to  the 
city  to  divide  among  a  few  friends.  They  drew 
large  crowds,  excited  the  wonder  of  every  one 
who  saw  them,  and  the  desire  was  so  great  to 
taste  them  that  I  had  Very  few  left  to  divide. 
I  could  have  sold  almost  any  quantity  of  seed 
if  I  could  have  supplied  them ;  but  m  I  have 
no  seed  i^r  sfile,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  charged 
with  .writing  from  interested  motives,  which  is 
too  often  the  casei  nowadays.  I  presume,  how- 
ever, the  seed  may  be  obtained  or  all  respecta- 
ble seed  houses  this  year,  and'  I  h^>e  every^ 
body  will  give  them  a  trial.    •   • 
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Fbr  th§  Sovthem  Farm  and  Hom%, 

The  Constraction  of  Cisterns. 

Mb.  Editob — In  many  of  the  Southern  States 
the  people  are  dependent  altogether  for  their 
supplies  of  water  for  drinking  and  other  pur- 
poses upon  cisterns,  and  even  where  they  have 
wells  and  springs,  they  would  do  well  to  have 
them,  as  it  is  well  ascertained  that  filtered  rain 
water  is  the  purest  and  most  healthy  water  we 
can  drink.  In  all  springs  and  wells  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  impurity,  while  in  a  properly- 
constructed  cistern  the  water  is  perfectly  pure. 
I  have  known  places  where  the  family  have  a 
large  and  well-built  cistern,  and  though  they 
have  a  fine  spring  within  a  convenient  distance 
to  the  house,  they  use  the  cistern  water  for 
every  purpose.  The  utility  of  a  cbtern*  in  case 
of  fire  is  obvious. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  written  of  a  "  well 
built  cistern."    Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
mean  by  that,  by  explaining  how  a  cistern 
ought  to  be  constructed.    Jn  the  first  place,  to 
have  a  good  cistern,  (pardon  the  Hibemicism,) 
you  should  build  two  cisterns  about  two  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  apart  from  each  other,  the  one 
seven  or  eight  feet  deep  and  six  feet  in  diame- 
ter, into  which  the  conducting  pipe  from  the 
poof  should  be  introduced,  and  the  other  four- 
t€en  OP  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  of  the  same  diame- 
ter.   The  walls  should  be  well  coated  with 
cement — three  coats  laid  on  the  earth  sides — 
the  first  two-thirds  good  sand  and  one-third 
hydraulic  cement,  the  second  one-half  sand  and 
one  half  cement,  and  the  third  pure  cement 
laid  on  thin.    Both  cisterns  should  be  arched 
over  with  brick,  leaving  an  •  aperture   large 
enough  for  a  man  to  go  through,  to  be  covered 
with  a  heavy  fiag  stone,  and  each  should  have 
A  brick  fine  running  into  it  to  receive  the  oon- 
4acting  pipe  from  the  heuse  in  one,  and  for  the 
insertion  of  a  pump  in  the  other.    In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shallowep  cistern,  a  chamber  should 
be  sunk  on  the  side  next  the  deeper  cistern,  say 
three  feet  deep  and  three  feet  wide,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  an  earthen  pipe  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter  should  be  laid,  running  into 
the  deep  cistern.    The  end  of  this  pipe  in  the 
shallow  cistern  should  be  covered  with  a  piece 
of  perforated  zinc,  and  the  end  in  the  deep  cis- 
tern should  be  closed  with  a  wooden  plug,  with 
a  half  inch  hole  bored  in  it,  so  that  the  water 
may  pass  through  in  a  small  volume.    In  the 
chamber  of  the  shallow  cisterp,  the  filtering 


materials  should  be  deposited-— first  a  layer  of. 
pupe  gpavel  about  six  inches  thick,  then  a  piece 
of  fiannel,  then  a  layer  three  inches  thick  of 
pulverized  charcoal,  then  a  layer  of  coarse 
washed  sand  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and  so 
on,  a  piece  of  fiannel,  a  layer  of  charcoal  and 
one  of  sand  until  the  filtering  layers  extend 
five  or  six  inches  above  the  top  of  the  chamber. 
A  row  of  bricks  will  hold  the  top  layers  in  their 
place  and  prevent  their  being  moved  by  the 
water.  The  whole  cost  of  these  cisterns  and 
their  fixtures  need  not  be  more  than  from  $75 
to  $100,  cheaper  than  an  ordinary  well,  with 
pump,  well-house,  &e. 

I  got  the  idea  upwards  of  ten  years  ago  firom 
a  northern  paper,  built  this  double-barreled 
cistern  near  my  house,  and  have  found  it  a 
great  source  of  comfort  and  economy.  The 
ladies  of  my  family,  too,  say  that  for  washing 
purposes  the  filtered  rain  water  is  superiw  t6 
any  other.  I  have  induced  several  of  my 
friends  who  wece  about  to  build  cisterns  to 
adopt  my  plan,  and  they  all  declare  it  to  be 
excellent.  In  these  days,  when  ft^edom  shrieks 
in  so  many  inconvenient  ways,  and  it  has  be* 
come  necessary  to  economize  labor  and  conceor 
trate  as  much  as  possible,  a  large  oist^m  of 
perfectly  pure  water  close  to  the  house,  is  t 
very  great  convenience.  The  Dinahs  of  fti 
present  day  have  a  aoul  above  "  toting  water 
from  the  spring/'  I  would  add  that  when 
necessary,  the  filtering  chamber  can  be  eafttly 
cleaned  out,  and  fresh  materials  faiid  in  it. 

TSMPBRANCX. 


New  Use  for  Electricity. — Electricity 
has  achieved  a  new  triumph.  Already  em- 
ployed to  restore  vigor  end  nimbkness  to  the 
gouty  limbs  of  decrepit  hons  vinanis^  the  rc^ 
cent  discoveries  of  Dr.  Bernier,  a  French  phy- 
sician, show  electricity  to  be  an  efficient  remedy 
for  the  evil  effects  of  excessive  drinking  on  the 
human 'nose.  The  doctor  maintains  that;  by 
the  application  of  an  electric  curpenl  to  note* 
even  of  the  most  Bacchanalian  hue,  the  fiee)i 
may  be  made  "  to  come  again  as  the  fiesh  of  a 
little  child ;"  and  he  supports  his  assertion  by  a 
case  performed  ott  a  female  patient  of  his  own, 
a  woman  of  high  pank.— £Sam^i/rc  American, 


Thb  Production  of  an  Impbovbd  Gas,  M 
a.  great  reduction  of  cost,  is  claimed  to  have 
been  achieved  by  a  recent  invention  which  has 
attracted  much  notice  in  France.  The  prili*^ 
cipleof  this  new  invention  to  be  applied  appears 
to  be  substantially  this,  namely:  To  distill  gas 
at  a  ^w  temperature  instead  of  a  hieh  one,  as 
on  the  present  system,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  use  iron  retopts,  instead'  of  petorii 
of  oh&y,  at  a  tf reat  saviagp  of  expense,  while  the 
gas  p];oducea  from  the  same  poal  is  30  per  ,oen^ 
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•  more  in  qaality  than  the  fas  produced  by  pre- 
▼iouB  methods,  the  remaming  products  being 
also  more  valuable.  The  pomt  which  the 
public  will  appreciate  is  that  there  is  said  to  be 
tittle  or  no  sulphur  in  this  new  and  cheaper 
gas.  Such  is  tne  account  of  the  invention 
which  has  for  some  time  been  privately  making 
way,  the  latest  facts  coming  out  regarding  it 
bein^  that  a  French  company  has  l^ught  the 
privilege  of  using  the  patent  in  France  alone, 
for  half  a  million  dollars,  and  that  works  are 
being  erected  for  lighting  the  town  of  Barnet 
with  ^  at  an  early  date,  which  will  furnish  an 
experiment  on  the  largest  scale. — Exchange. 


Pendulum  Experiments  fob  Determin- 
INO  THE  Gravity  of  the  Earth  are  about  to 
be  made  in  the  Mont  Genis  tunnel  bv  Father 
Becchi,  M.  Diamiller-Muller,  and  M.  K.  P. 
Deuza.  These  will  be  made  first  in  a  lateral 
chamber  about  the  center  of  the  tunnel,  and 
will  be  afterward  repeated  at  the  correspond- 
ing vertical  point  on  the  mountain,  the  aiffer- 
enoe  of  level  being  about  1,600  metres.  In 
addition  to  these  oMervations,  they  propose  to 
determine  the  earth's  magnetism  ana  the  tem- 
perature of  the  strata  to  which  they  can  obtain 
access.  Bv  preliminary  observations,  they  have 
ascertained  that  the  movement  of  the  trains 
will  not«  to  anv  serious  extent,  interfere  with 
the  precision  of  the  observations.  Telegraphic 
wires  will  be  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of 
ohronographic  registration,  and  the  observing 
chamber  will  be  ventilated  by  special  air  con- 
duiU.— Cbmp^  Rendus,  Vol.  LXXIII. 
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Domestie  Beoelpts. 

BT  MRS.  B.  J.  B. 

Hutton  Sausaoes.— Take  a  pound  of  the 
rawest  part  of  a  boiled  or  roasted  leg  of  mut- 
$011 ;  ohop  it  as  fine  as  possible;  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  maoe  and  g^ted  nutmeg;  add  six 
ounces  of  beef  suet  shred  fine,  a  little  sweet 
herbs,  a  couple  of  anchovies,  a  pint  of  oysters 
{all  chopped  very  small),  one  quarter  pound 
grated  bread,  a  spoonful  of  the  anchovy 
liquor,  and  the  yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs 
well  beaten.  When  all  these  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  mixed,  put  in  a  pot,  and  use  as  is 
needed  by  frying  in  balls.  Some  people  think 
the' addition  of  a  "suspicion"  of  shalot  or  gar- 
Ue  is  a  great  improvement. 

Bbafsteakb  and  Oyster  Sauce.— Strain 
off  the  liquor  of  some  oysters,  and  put  the 
oysters  in  cold  water  while  the  liquor  is  sim- 
mered with  a  bit  of  mace  and  lemon  peel ;  then 
pat  in  the  oysters,  stew  them  a  few  mAutes, 
add  a  little  rich  cream  and  a  piece  of  butter 
nbbed  in  flour ;  let  the  whole  boil  up  once, 
and  having  broiled  your  beefiiteaks  on  a  grid^ 


iron,  throw  the  oyster  sauce  over  them  and 
serve  instantly. 

Spiced  Round  of  Beef. — To  a  round  of 
beef  weighing  fifteen  pounds,  the  bone  of  which 
has  been  extracted,  take  two  ounces  of  salt- 
peter, two  of  the  coarsest  sugar,  three  quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a  grated  nutmeg,  one  third 
ounce  of  allspice,  three  handsfiil  of  salt,  all  re- 
duced to  the  finest  powder.  After  hanging  the 
beef  for  about  three  days,  rub  it  well  with  the 
above  mixture,  and  turn  and  rub  it  every  day 
for  a  couple  of  weeks.  When  it  is  to  be  cooked 
rub  off  the  loose  spice,  dip  in  cold  water,  bind 
tight  with  tape,  put  in  a  pan  with  a  cup  of 
water  in  the  bottom,  cover  the  top  of  the  beef 
with  shred  suet  and  the  pan  with  crust  and 
paper,  and  bake  for  five  hours.  This  beef  will 
keep  for  a  long  time,  and  is  excellent  for  break- 
fast or  luncheon. 

Scotch  Mutton  Broth. — Soak  a  neck  of 
mutton  for  an  hour  in  water,  stew  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  when  it  boils  skim  it  well^ 
allowing  it  to  simmer  for  an  hour  and  a  half; 
then  take  the  best  end  of  the  mutton,  cut  into 
pieces,  having  removed  some  of  the  fat,  and 
put  in  as  many  as  are  needed.  Skim  immedi- 
ately when  the  meat  boils,  and  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterward  during  the  three  hours  the 
meat  should  stew.  Have  ready  three  or  four 
carrots,  as  many  turnips,  three  onions,  out  up, 
but  not  too  small,  and  put  them  in  soon  enough 
to  become  quite  tender.  Add  four  tablespoons- 
ful  of  swelled  rice.  Sidt  to  taste,  and  serve 
all  together  in  a  tureen. 

Melted  Butter  as  Sauob  for  Mbats, 
Fish  or  Yeqbtablbs. — Mix  in  proportion  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  flour  to  four  ounces  of  the  beat 
f^h  butter.  Put  it  in  a  small  saucepan  to- 
gether with  two  or  three  tablespoonsful  of  hot 
milk.  Boil  quickly  for  a  minute  shaking  it  aU 
the  time.  Very  few  cooks,  even  the  best^ 
know  how  to  melt  butter  or  boil  Irish  potatoea. 

To  Make  Mustard. — Mix  the  best  Durham 
mustard — as  many  spoonsful  as  are  needed  fior 
immediate  use — with  some  new  milk.  Mix 
gradually  until  perfectly  free  from  lumps,  and 
add  a  little  cream.  The  addition  of  half  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  sugar  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  an  improvement. 

GiBLEt  Pie. — Stew  well  cleaned  goose  or 
duck  giblets  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
onion,  black  pepper,  a  small  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  a  few  sliced  Irish  potatoes,  until 
nearly  done.  Let  them  become  cold,  then  put 
in  a  dish  with  the  liquor  of  the  itew  and  bak% 
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and  -when  the  pie  Is  baked  poor  in  a  cupAil  of 
cream. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  J.  L.  Alcorn, 
Priar^B  Point,  Mias.,  for  the  following  receipt 
for  making  soap,  which  has  been  used  in  her 
household  for  four  years,  and  found  to  be  ex- 
cellent for  laundry  purposes.] 

Magic  Soap. — To  make  50  pounds.  Six  gal- 
lons water,  three  pounds  opodeldoc  soap,  shaved 
fine^  one  pound  sal.  soda,  four  tablespoonsful 
spirits  turpentine,  four  tablespoonsful  spirits  of 
hartshorn. 

Boil  together  about  ten  minutes,  or  until  all 
the  ingredients  are  dissolved.  When  cool  the 
•cap  is  ready  for  use.  Bub  the  clothes  well 
with  it.  Let  them  soak  half  an  hour  in  warm 
water,  then  wash  them  as  with  any  other  kind 
of  aoi^.    The  clothes  need  never  be  boiled. 


lifter  From  Mrs.  EUnbeth  Biisibnish  to 
her  Nleee,  MeHnda  Kewbroom. 

At  Homx,  January  1st,  1872. 
Bkab  Kiscs. — ^I  received  your  very  pretty 
letter,  thanking  me  for  my  good  advice,  and, 
what  is  fiftr  better, "  promising  to  follow  it  to  the 
letter."  It  was  the  best  New  Tear's  gift  you 
could  have  sent  me.  When  those  of  my  age 
give  disagreeable  advice  to  young  people,  now- 
adays, the  advice  is  seldom  taken  in  good  part, 
and  still  more  seldom  followed.  God  bless  you, 
and  may  He  grant  that  you  may  see  many  hap- 
py New  Tears.  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  so 
much  trouble  with  your  servants,  and  regret  to 
hear  the  accident  to  your  nice  china  imd  glass 
through  Maria's  awkwardness  or  carelessness, 
on  washing  them  after  your  Ohristmas  dinner. 
Since  I  lost  my  old,  trained  servants,  who  did 
all  things  as  they  were  told,  and  did  them  well, 
I  have  always  seen  my  crockery  and  glass 
washed  and  put  away  myself.  I  find  it  less 
annoying  to  do  so  than  to  have  them  broken  or 
left  half  washed,  and  you  know  that  it  would 
give  me  a  spasm  to  see  a  plate  or  dish  put  on 
my  table  that  was  not  perfectly  clean.  I  have 
dined  at  some  tables  where  the  ladies  were 
dressed  in  the  height  of  the  £uhion,  with  dia- 
mond rings  on  their  fingers,  and  all  sorts  of  fine 
silks  and  laces,  whose  table  fhmitnre  was  abso- 
lutely djrty,  their  dinner  badly  cooked  and  ill- 
ierved,  their  napkins  half  washed,  and  with 
great  holes  in  them,  and  the  table-cloths  a 
shame  to  be  seen.  All  the  defects  were  of 
eoorse  thrown  on  the  "horrible,  lazy,  good-for- 
nothing  fVee  negroes."  It  never  seemed  to  occur 
to  any  of  them  that  if  they  attended  to  some 


of  these  things  themselves,  they  would  be  infl* 
nitely  improved.  Now,  as  to  washing  crockery 
and  glass:  I  always  make  my  servant  have 
two  deep  tin  pans  for  washing  dishes,  etc.— one 
for  washing  and  the  other  for  rinsing.  She 
fills  one  with  hot  soap-suds,  and  the  other  with 
clean  hot  water.  I  make  her  first  wash  all  the 
dishes,  plates,  cups,  saucers,  glasses,  and  other 
things  that  have  no  grease  on  them,  putting 
them  in  the  suds,  washing  them  with  a  clean^ 
coarse  cloth — not  the  first  old  rag  that  can  be 
found — and  if  the  dishes,  glass,  etc.,  are  fiuted 
or  creased,  she  uses  a  little  stick,  kept  expressly 
for  the  put'pose,  with  a  nice  clean  cloth  tied  on 
the  top,  which  can  go  into  all  the  creases  and 
comers,  and  make  them  clean  all  over.  When 
the  various  articles  are  thoroughly  washed  in 
the  soap-suds,  they  are  well  rinsed  in  the 
rinsing  pan,  and  then  placed  on  a  slanting 
shelf  to  drain,  the  end  of  the  shelf  being  placed 
over  a  tub  or  bucket  to  catch  the  water.  After 
the  best  and  cleanest  dishes,  glasses,  cake-plates, 
cups  and  saucers  have  been  washed,  fresh  soi^ 
suds  are  pat  in  the  pan,  and  the  dishes  and 
plates  which  have  gravy  or  grease  of  any  kind 
on  them  are  washed  with  another  clean,  coarse 
doth,  rinsed  and  left  to  drain.  Then  the  knivea 
and  forks  are  washed,  never  allowing  the  knife- 
handles  to  touch  hot  weter,  and  when  rubbed 
dry,  put  away  the  knives  in  the  knife-tray,  and 
the  spoons  and  forks  in  a  basket,  to  be  cleaned 
on  the  board,  and  with  a  chamois  on  the  next 
morning.  When  the  crockery  and  glass  havo 
drained  sufficiently,  my  woman  takes  a  nice^ 
clean  towel  in  each  hand,  and,  without  letting 
her  fingers  touch  them,  wipes  them  perfectly 
dry,  and  puts  them  away  in  the  closet.  I  gen- 
erally  supervise  the  operation  myself^  and  if  I 
am  not  otherwise  engaged,  generally  do  the  last 
wiping  myself.  Care  should  be  taken— espe- 
cisJly  in  cold  weather — ^that  the  glass  be  not 
washed  in  too  hot  water.  I  have  not  lost  a 
piece  of  crockery  by  breakage  in  ever  so  long 
a  time,  and  if  anybody  has  a  neater  glass  and 
china  closet,  or  cleaner  plate,  I  do  not  know 
her. 

It  maybe  hard  to  have  to  attend  to  such 
thingSi  but  it  is  harder  to  have  your  nice  china 
and  glass  broken  to  pieces,  or  to  see  it  put  on 
your  table  dirty.  We  had  a  number  of  the 
neighbors  to  dinner  the  day  after  Christmas,  to 

meet  our  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B ^  of 

South  Carolina,  who  are  spending  the  holidays 
with  us.  I  had  ice-cream  for  dessert,  and  every^ 
body  taid  it  was  the  best  they  ever  tasted.  Til 
tell  you  how  I  made  it.    I  have  one  of  thoao 
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jankee  freezers  which  works  like  a  charm.  I 
had  the  ice  pounded  very  fine  and  packed  round 
-the  cylinder,  with  four  parts  pounded  ice  and  one 
part  salt.  I  mixed  a  pound  of  the  finest  crashed 
«ugar  with  two  quarts  of  the  richest  cream  in 
my  dairy,  flavored  with  pineapple,  put  tlie 
mixture  in  the  cylinder,  and  turning  the  crank 
myself,  it  was  soon  frozen.  It  .was  very  good, 
i>ut  the  reason  it  tasted  so  much  better  than  the 
Ice  cream  you  generally  get  is  that  I  used 
genuine  cream,  not  a  mixture  of  corn  starch, 
•eggs  and  milk.  Those  who  cannot  get  cream, 
4}an  make  very  tolerable  ice  cream  by  mixing, 
for  a  couple  of  quarts,  two  quarts  of  good  milk, 
A  pound  of  white  sugar,  four  eggs,  cooking  the 
mixture  carefully  for  about  half  an  hour^  fiavor- 
ang  when  cool,  and  then  freezing  in  the  machine. 

1  "had  another  dish  which  was  greatly 
relished,  and  as  you  may  wish  to  hav«  it  at 
^our  table  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was  made.  I 
4call  it  strawberry  cake,  because  I  generally 
make  it  of  strawberry  jam,  but  it  can  be  made 
just  as  well  with  raspberry  jam  or  any  jelly.  I 
take  two  cupsful  of  sour  milk  and  mix  in  it  a 
«mall  teaspoonful  of  soda  or  saleratus,  then  I 
put  in  a  cupfhl  of  fresh  butter  and  sifted  fiour 
enough  to  make  a  dough,  not  too  stiff.  I  then 
roll  it  oyit  into  thin  cakes,  just  large  enough  to 
aw  the  frying  pan  in  which  I  bake  thetn. 
Having  dusted  the  bottom  of  the  pan  with 
■flour,  I  bake  the  cakes  quickly  on  both  sideb 
^vet"  the  flre,  not  in  the  oven,  and  when  baked 
1  split  them  open  and  butter  them  well.  I  theh 
put  ih  a  didh  a  layer  of  cake  and  a  layer  of 
strawberry  jam,  (you  know  in  my  jam  the 
strawberries  are  not  mashed)  then,  other  layers 
of  cake  and  others  of  jam,  until  I  ha^e  fiVe 
layers,  having  cake  on  top  as  well  as  bottom. 

It  is  a  delicious  dish  and  one  you  don^t  often 
see.  Served  hot,  and  eaten  with  cream,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  easily  made  dishes  you 
oan  prepare. 

J  will  send  you  as  you  desire,  in  proper  time, 
some  rh^barb  roots  to  plant  in  your  garden  in 
the  spring.  But  if  you  really  want  to  have 
rhubarb  for  pies  and  tarts,  you  must  not  ^ire 
ihe  roots  to  your  negro  man  and  trust  to  hi^ 
planting  them.  If  you  do  you  will  nev4r  raise 
rhubarb.  Have  the  ground  deeply  spaded  and 
iieavily  manured.  Bhubarb  will  only  thrive 
iix  the_  richest  soil.  /Select  a  dry,  sheltered 
spot  for  your  rhubarb  bed.  Set  the  roots  thr©^ 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  let  the  rows  be  at 
least  four  feet  apart.  A  dozen  roots  a  year 
ikftec  planting,  will  give  your  family  .and  yoiir 


friends  an  abundant  supply.  The  rhubarb  I 
have  is  Downing's  Colossal,  and  is  the  best  I 
ever  saw.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  nothing 
but  the  leafstalk  should  be  eaten ;  that  the  leaf 
is  poisonous,  containing  some  poisonous  acid, 
and  that  the  root  acts  as  a  very  active  medicine. 

How  did  you  like  the  turkeys  I  sent  you? 
Did  you  get  the  chestnuts  I  sent  you  to  stuff 

them?     Mr.  B ^,  who  has  traveled  a  great 

deal  in  Europe,  told  me  that  the  chestnut  stuff- 
ing is  fully  as  good  as  the  French  truffles. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  you  by  my  long- 
winded  receipts.  If  you  find  them  tedious,  lay 
aside  the  letter  and  refer  to  it  when  you  want 
to  know  how  your  old  aunt  fixes  something  yoa 
want  to  do.  Your  uncle  joins  me  in  sincere 
love  to  you  and  your  husband. 

Your  affectionate,  aunt, 

Elizabeth  DuaTSRUSH. 

P.  S. — I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  carpet- 
bruahes,  with  hoxm  to  gather  the  dqst^  are  a 
perfect  humbug.  I  .know  nothing  so  good  as  a 
stiff  broom  and  a  dustpan. 

E.  D. 


Prom  the  Cbtumbus,  0a.,  Snqairer. 

The  Panning  Prospect  In  Georgia, 

Never  since  ,the  war  have  prospects  opened 
more  favorably  for  the  planting  commnnity. 
The  weathef  for  the.  past  few  weeks  has  been 
fine  for  getting  ready  for  planting.  From  what 
we  can  see  and  hear,  labor  is  abundant  and  to 
l>e  had  at  reduced  price9 ;  tl^e  supply  of  bread 
and  meat  in  the  country  is  probably  in  excess 
of  any  year  during  the  ^aat  five;  while  the 
supply  of  leading  groceries  in  the  West  and  in 
our  cities  is  amp|e  and  to  be  had  at  unusually 
low  ^ures.  With  bacon  at  8  to  12  cents,  syrnp 
at  50  to  75,  corn  at  $1  to  $1.10,  and  flour  at  $8 
to  $10,  it  would  seem  that  there  were  no  serious 
grounds  for  fliscxHiragement  among  either  town 
or  country  people.  .  When  have  we  seen  the 
tinie  before  when  a  pound  of  cotton  would  buy 
two  pounds  of  meat  ?  It  is  true  that  we  have 
but  little  cotton  in  this. section  to  barter  in  this 
way,  and  but  little  money  with  which  to  buy 
supplies,  yet  the  outlook  in  many  respects  is 
encouraging,  and  with  favorable  seasons,  in- 
do^table  industry,  proper  economy,  and  a 
firni  trust  in  an  overruling  Providence,  the 
present  year  may  witness  wonders  in  way  of  re- 
turning prosperity*  We  think  the  darlcest 
hour  has  passed,  and  the  silver  lining  is  b^^- 
ning  to,  appear.  At  least,  such  is  our  hope. 
There  is  no  harm  in  looking  on  the  bright  side^ 
even  if  hope  is  doomed  to  diaappointment. 
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The  Georgia  Agiioultural  Conyentioiu 

The  annaal  meeting  in  convention  of  the 
delegates  of  the  -various  county  and  district 
Agricultural  Societies  of  the  State  of  Gteorgia, 
which  is  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  22d  of 
this  month  at  Savannah,  will  be  perhaps  the 
most  important  agricultural  convention  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  Georgia.  From  the 
names  of  the  delegates  who  have  been  chosen 
to  represent  the  various  constituencies,  it  is 
plain  that  the  people  are  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion.  Some  of  Georgia's  most 
gifted  and  worthiest  sons  have  been  elected. 
Though  legally  the  deliberations  of  such  a 
body  have  no  binding  force,  they  have  an  im- 
mense moral  power,  which  no  legislature  will 
venture  to  disregard.  Their  recommendations 
for  instance  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Agricultural  College  scrip  will,  or  certainly 
ought  to  be,  all  powerful  with  the  General 
Assembly,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  lead- 
ing repreeentatives  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  every  part  of  the  State  know  best  what  dis- 
position of  that  flind  will  be  of  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  agriculture,  and  will  best  promote 
the  interest  for  which  it  was  granted.  We 
hope  that  every  delegate  will  deem  it  a  solemn 
duty  to  be  in  his  place  when  the  convention 
meets;  and  will  so  arrange  his  business  that  he 
can  remain  in  Savannah  until  the  convention 
has  concluded  its  business.  We  heartily  wish 
that  we  could  be  present.  Although  lio  longer 
a  member,  we  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  as  we  do  in  all  things  which  con- 
cern the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Georgia. 


Th«  GiiAKD  Btnti  Alsxis,  of  Russia. — 
Our  frontispiece  for  this  month  is  a  portrait 
of  Hit  Imperial  Highness,  the  G^rand  Doke 
Alexis,  of  BuBsia,  whose  proposed  visit  to  Mem- 
jriiug  snd  oilier  parts  of  the  Sooth,  has  oreated 
HI  interest  in  bim  among  our  people. 


Alexis  Alexandrovitoh,  Grand  Duke  of  Rus« 
sia,  is  the  third  son  of  the  Czar  Alexander  H 
and  the  Ozarina,  Marie  Alexandrowna,  born 
Princess  of  Hesse.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Czar, 
called  the  Ozarovitch  is  Alexander,  married  to 
the  Princess  Dagmar,  a  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  and  sister  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  The  second  son  of  the  Czar  is  the 
Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  then  comes  Alpxis; 
then  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  the  Grand 
Duke  Sergius  and  the  Grand  Duke  Paul.  The 
Grand  Duke  Alexis  is  a  sailor  by  profession, 
and  holds  high  rank  in  the  naval  service  of 
Russia.  He  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  popular 
with  the  Russian  people,  and  the  good  sense, 
modesty,  and  ^onAomt^  which  he  has  manifested 
during  his  stay  in  America  commend  him  to 
the  good-will  and  hospitable  attention  of  the 
people. 

^<  The  Times  are  too  Hard  to  Sabscribe." 

These  are  words  with  which,  unfortunately^ 
newspaper  publishers  are  painfully  familiar. 
We  have  heard  men  explain  elaborately  the 
series  of  misfortunes  which  compelled  them  to 
decline  to  subscribe  to  a  good  paper,  and  in  ten 
minutes  afterward  seen  them  spend  on  ''treats  all 
round"  of  benzine  whiskey,  more  than  twice  the 
sum  which  would  give  them  and  their  faml^ 
lies  sound,  wholesome,  intellectual  food.  There 
is  urgent  necessity  for  economy,  we  admit.  We 
should  not  spend  a  dime  needlessly.  But  we 
are  false  eoonomists  if  we  begin  by  cutting  oC 
our  sources  of  information.  Cut  off  the  '*  treats 
all  round."  That  is  right.  But  subscribe  for 
one  or  more  papers.  There  are  few  who  can* 
not  afford  it.  Who  would  not  or  could  not  af- 
ford to  spend  every  week  three  three-cent  let- 
ter stamps  on  letters  from  men  eminent  in 
politics,  literature,  religion,  and  agriculture, 
needing  no  answers?  Yet,  if  any  man  will 
pay  the  value  of  three  three-cent  stamps  weekly, 
he  can  pay  his  subscription  to  a  weekly  reli- 
gious paper,  and  any  one  of  the  agricultural 
papers  and  the  postage  on  both.  For  two  two* 
cent  stamps  weekly  during  a  year,  he  can  pay  for 
the  Fakm  akd  Home  and  the  postage.  And  if 
he  will  take  the  trouble  to  get  up  a  dab  of  five 
of  his  neighbors,  he  can  do  it  for  much  less.  If 
he  will  smoke  half  a  cigar  less— even  a  poor 
one  at  ten  cents— chew  a  quarter  of  a  plug  lest 
tobacco,  and  out  off  a  fifth  of  one  drink  every 
week,  he  can  afford  to  pay  his  subscription  ta 
some  good  paper,  which  will  give  him  useftil 
information,  amusement  and  profit,  and  whidi 
will  be  of  advantage  also  to  his  fiunily. 
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A  Kind  Word  to  oub  Friends.— During 
this  month  the  subscriptions  of  many  of  the 
firiends  of  the  Farm  and  Home  will  expire.  We 
know  how  prone  the  most  punctual  men  are  to 
forget  so  small  a  matter  as  the  renewal  of  a 
subscription  to  a  paper,  and  how  naturally  they 
depend  on  the  editor  to  remind  them  by  asking 
for  his  money.  There  is  no  part  of  our  duty 
which  is  so  disagreeable  as  that  of  dunning  our 
friends.  Yet  it  has  to  be  performed.  Printers, 
binders,  engravers,  pressmen,  mail  clerks,  paper 
manufEM^turers,  Ac,  need  their  money  every 
week,  and  we  have  no  other  bank  to  depend 
upon  but  the  proceeds  of  our  subscription  list 
to  meet  these  liabilities.  We  are  therefore 
compelled  to  ask  our  friends  in  arrears  to  for- 
ward their  subscriptions  promptly.  Two  dol- 
lars to  each  of  them  is  a  very  small  amount, 
but  if  they  would  severally  send  us  a  postoffice 
order  for  that  sum,  it  would  make  a  very  large 
ampunt  to  us.  We  promise  to  do  our  very 
best  to  return  it  to  you  with  interest  during 
the  year.  Benew  your  subscriptions  and  do  it 
promptly.  Remit  by  postoffice  order  at  our 
expense. 

To  our  fHends  in  dear  old  (Georgia,  whose 
kind  patronage  and  generous  support  encour- 
aged and  cheered  us  during  the  two  years 
we  published  the  Farm  and  Home  in  Macon, 
we  would  offer  our  warmest  thanks,  and  ask 
them  for  a  continuance  of  their  favor  by  a  re- 
newal of  their  subscriptions.  If  the  Farm  and 
Home  printed  at  Macon  deserved  their  support 
and  commendation,  we  can  assure  them  that 
the  Farm  and  Home  printed  at  Memphis 
shall  be  equally  meritorious. 


The  Practical  Planter,  published  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  G.  W.  Gift  and  G^eral 
Patton  Anderson,  is  a  first-rate  periodical, 
^nd  well  worthy  of  popular  support.  It  is 
very  ably  edited  by  our  friend  Gen.  Anderson, 
^ho  has  achieved  distinction  in  every  pursuit 
in  which  he  has  engaged,  whether  it  be  poli- 
tics, arms,  agriculture  or  editorial  life.  We 
wish  him  and  the  Planter  a  large  measure  of 
success.  There  is  a  wide  field  of  usefulness 
open  to  the  agricultural  press,  and  though  the 
laborers  are  not  so  few  as  in  fbrmer  days,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  all.  No  one  editor,  how- 
ever great  his  talent,  or  varied  his  experience, 
can  do  the  woric  of  instruotion  whldk  agricul- 
tural iqiprovem«Bit  demands.  Our  own  eacpe- 
x4enoe  has  been  that  our  btet  friends  and  most 
^Bteadfast  patrons  are  those  who  read  several 
agricultmal  papers.    Whenever  a  man  sub- 


scribes for  one  paper  he  will  soon  want  to  ex- 
tend his  reading,  his  thirst  for  knowledge  will 
increase,  and  while  he  may  be  well  pleased  with 
what  Major  Wall  or  General  Anderson  maj 
tell  him,  he  will  soon  want  to  know  what  tha 
Farm  and  Home  has  to  say.  The  hopeless 
man  is  he  who  says  he  "  can  git  all  the  readin' 
he  wants  outen  the  alminax  he  gits  at  the  drug 
store  without  costin'  him  a  cent."  This  man 
" never  wants  no "  subsoil  plows,  "don't  believe 
in  no  clover,"  never  wants  to  "  see  a  sprig  of 
grass  on  his  farm,"  has  "  no  time  to  fool "  with 
turnips,  lucerne,  millet  or  green  manures ;  is 
always  in  debt,  has  poor  stock,  buys  com  in 
April,  and  attributes  all  his  failures  to  his  bad 
luck,  unfavorable  seasons  and  the  free  niggers. 


The  Western  Methodist. — We  cordially 
welcome  to  our  table  our  esteemed  friend  and 
neighbor,  The  Western  Methodist^  the  special 
organ  of  the  Memphis,  North  Mississippi,  Ar- 
kansas, White  River,  Little  Bock  and  Indian 
Mission  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South.  Edited  with  marked  ability 
by  the  Bev.  W.  C.  Johnson,  and  published  by 
R.  W.  Blew  A  Co.,  280  Main  street,  Memphis. 
Terms,  $2  per  annum.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that 
the  Methodist  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It 
richly  deserves  all  its  success.  Wherever  it 
goes  it  "  scatters  seeds  of  kindness,"  dissemi- 
nates the  "truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  gives  counsel 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  and  keeps  its  readers 
fully  informed  a&  to  the  progress  of  the  work 
of  the  church,  while  it  also  informs  them  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  temporal  world.  We 
take  this  occasion  to  express  our  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  the  terms  of  fraternal  good  will  in 
which  the  worthy  editor  of  the  Western  Meth^ 
odist  noticed  us  and  our  Magazine. 


Brioos  &  Brothers'  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue OF  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds^ 
Bulbs  akd  Plants,  is  a  pamphlet  of  130 
pages,  admirably  printed  on  tinted  paper,  pro- 
fiisely  illustrated  by  well-executed  engravings^ 
many  of  them  printed  in  colors,  of  flowers  and 
vegetables,  and  containing  a  mass  of  instruction 
in  flower  culture  and  gardening.  Sent  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  by 
Briggs  &  Brother,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Clubs. — ^Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex 
tend  the  oiroulation  of  the  Farm  and  Home, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  offered  to 
clubs  published  in  another  column. 
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The  SouTHKKir  Field  and  Pactort. — 
The  Janiuury  number  of  this  excellent  periodi- 
cal, published  at  Jackson,  Miss^  by  Major  E. 
6.  Wall,  reached  us  a  few  days  ago.  Its  eon- 
tents  are  a  varied  and  admirably-assorted  col- 
lection of  information  and  instruction  in  rela- 
ti(m  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  and  the 
dairy,  manufactures  and  household  matters, 
besides  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  in  the 
editorial  department  and  in  replies  to  corres- 
pondents. Major  Wall,  the  editor,  is  an  agri- 
caltaral  chemist  of  some  note,  is  a  practical 
farmer,  and  a  skillful  editor.  The  subscription 
to  the  Field  and  Factory  is  $2  per  annum. 


Tick's  Illustrated  Floral  Guide  for 
1872  is  a  happy  combination  of  the  useful  and 
the  ornamental.  It  is  larger,  more  tastefully 
executed,  fuller  of  illustrations  of  flowers  and 
vegetables,  and  more  elaborate  in  its  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  culture  of  the  flower  and  veg- 
etable garden,  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It 
ii  really  a  beautiful  album,  worthy  of  a  place 
upon  a  drawing-room  table.  It  can  be  obtained 
from  James  Vick,  Rochester,  New  York.  Price 
ten  cents. 

Correction.— In  the  article  on  "The  Value 
of  Cotton  Seed  as  Plant  and  Animal  Food," 
yablished  in  our  January  number,  (page  95,) 
the  value  of  oil  cake  is  erroneously  given  at 
"18  to  20c.  per  pound."  It  should  have  been 
I       1}  to  2e,  per  pound. 

All  lxtters  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
bosiness  departments  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  Willlajc  M. 
Bboweb,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Remittances  to  the  Southern  Farm  and 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
most  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  postoffice 
orders,  or  by  express. 


AlfSWEBS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

How  Much  Manure  to  the  Cow. — S.  B., 
Buckingham  county,  Va.,  has  kept  up  his  nine 
milch  cows  all  the  winter;  fed  them  well;  given 
them  good  beds  of  dry  earth;  saved  all  the 
liquid  manure,  and  will  have  a  large  heap  in 
the  spring.  Wants  to  know  how  much  he 
ought  to  have,  and  what  it  will  be  worth  in  es- 
timating the  expenses  and  profit  of  stabling  his 
cows. 

Our  correspondent  does  not  say  how  many 
inonths  his  cows  will  have  been  stabled,  but  we 
viU  suppose  firom  the  end  of  November  to  the 
^  of  April;  five  months.    In  this  time,  with 


plenty  of  earth  and  straw  as  absorbents,  ho 
ought  to  make  fifteen  or  twenty  wagon  loads  of 
manure  tromi  each  cow,  or  135  to  180  loads  from 
his  cow  stable.  Suppose  he  makes  160  loads, 
they  are  well  worth  $1  per  load,  or  $160, 
which  will  pay  not  only  for  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  hauling  the  earth,  but  for  a  very  large 
part  of  the  feed  consumed.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  solid  and  liquid  manure  of  a 
cow  in  a  year  amounted  to  seven  cords. 

Brsakinq  Down  Corn  Stalks. — "A  Sub- 
scriber," Henry  county,  Ala.,  wants  to  know  a 
ready  way  to  break  down  corn  stalks  to  prepare 
land  for  the  plow.  Pennsylvania  farmers  take 
a  piece  of  heavy  scantling  about  six  inches 
square  and  sixteen  feet  long ;  drive  two  staples 
into  one  of  the  sides,  four  feet  from  either  end; 
attach  two  stout  chains  to  the  staples  and  unite 
them  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  scantling, 
hitch  a  good  team  in  fVont  of  this  and  drive 
rapidly  over  the  field,  breaking  down  every 
stalk  and  leaving  them  so  that  the  plows  turn 
them  under.  We  have  not  seen  it  work, 
but  believe  iUwill  answer  the  purpose  well. 

Safety  Lamp.— H.  B.,  Desha  county,  Ark., 
has  heard  that  there  are  "such  things  as  aafeijf 
lamps  "  for  burning  kerosene  oil,  and  thinks  he 
remembers  to  have  seen  one  recommended  in 
the  Farm  and  Home  some  months  ago,  but  has 
mislaid  the  number  and  forgotten  the  par^ 
ticulars.  Wants  to  know  the  name,  and 
whether  it  is  really  a  $afefy  lamp. 

Our  correspondent  refers  to  "Perkins'  Safety 
Lamp,"  one  of  which  was  presented  to  us  about 
a  year  ago  by  our  fViend,  B.  A.  Wise,  dealer  in 
crockery,  lamps,  Ac,  of  Macon,  GkL  We  have 
used  it  almost  constantly  since,  recommended 
it  after  full  trial  as  perfectly  safe,  in  our 
opinion,  and  can  recommend  it  still  more 
strongly  now,  because  we  have  had  a  longer 
experience  of  it.  It  gives  an  excellent  light, 
is  substantially  made,  graceful  in  form,  and  sold 
at  very  reasonable  prices,  varying  according  to 
size.  Several  of  our  friends  have  bought  these 
lamps  from  Wise  and  used  them,  and  all  speak 
of  them  in  high  terms.  We  take  this  occasion 
to  state,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
man,  that  Basil  A.  Wise,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  sells 
nothing  that  is  not  reliable*  He  is  a  thoroughly 
honest  man. 

Improved  Stock. — Dut-ing  the  past  month 
we  have  received  five  or  six  letters  from  sub- 
scribers in  difierent  Southern  States,  tolling  ua 
in  substance  that  they  are  most  anxious  to  have 
the  "improved  st6ck"  upon  their  plantation* 
which  we  have  frequently  recommended,  but. 
they  do  not  see  how  ii  is  to  be  done  as  long  ai* 
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the  "fancy  breeders''  ask  a  couple  of  thousand 
dollars  for  a  fine  thorough-bred  bull,  and  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  for  a  pure  bred  heifer; 
few  planters  at  the  South  being  abU  to  afford 
these  figures. 

We  admit  that  the  prevailing  prices  of 
thorough-bred  stock  prevent  all  who  are  not 
possessed  of  very  large  means  from  under- 
taking stock  breeding  as  a  business.  But  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  becoming  a  "stock 
breeder"  and  improving  our  native  stock.  "We 
can  do  the  latter  without  giving  $2000  for  a 
bull  or  $1000  for  a  cow.  We  can  purchase 
from  any  of  the  "  fancy  breeders  "  for  from  $50  to 
$100  an  Ayrshire  bull  calf,  which  is  not  of  the 
"fancy"  color,  but  which  in  blood  and  all  other 
useful  respects  is  quite  as  good  as  the  best ;  at  a 
year  old  this  calf  would  be  available ;  a  heifer 
of  his  breed,  at  two  years  old  by  the  use  of  an- 
other bull  of  the  same  sort,  will  produce  a  calf 
which  would  be  three-quarters  bred,  and  the 
produce  of  this  calf  would  be  seven-eighths 
bred,  showing  no  perceptible  difference  between 
it  and  the  thorough-bred.  In  thif  way,  with  a 
little  care  in  selecting  and  good  treatment  of 
the  animals  of  both  sexes,  a  fine  stock  of  well- 
bred  ^ade  cattle  can  be  raised,  which  for  all 
practical  purposes  of  the  dairy  and  the  sham- 
bles, are  quite  as  valuable  as  the  "  fancy  stock." 
The  expense  of  purchasing  the  bull  calves  need 
not  fall  upon  an  individual ;  a  few  farmers  in 
a  neighborhood  can  make  the  purchase  and 
share  in  the  services  of  the  animals,  inter- 
changing so  as  to  avoid  breeding  in.  The  great 
thing  to  attend  to  in  raising  grade  stock,  is  to 
have  the  bull  always  pure-bred.  All  male 
grades  should  be  cut  and  raised  for  the  yoke  or 
for  beef.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the 
progeny  of  a  grade  or  native  bull  and  a  thor- 
ough-bred cow ;  while  that  of  a  thorough-bred 
bull  and  a  native  or  grade  cow  is  always  sure 
to  be  true.  Never  own  or  suffer  to  enter  your 
place  a  grade  bull. 

By  following  the  course  we  have  indicated,  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  years  and  with  little 
outlay  of  money,  a  large  stock  of  three-quar- 
ters and  seven-eighths  bred  stock  can  be  col- 
lected which  would  be  improved  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  which  would  be  found 
immensely  profitable  at  the  milk  pail  and  at 
the  butcher's  stall ;  provided,  always,  that  they 
receive  carefhl  treatment  and  proper  food.. 

Ohikess  Quikgv. — Q.  H.  M.,  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  "  has  one  or  two  Chinese  Quinces  in 
his  garden ;  thinks  he  read  in  the  Fabm  akb 
HoMB  that  their  fruit  it  bo  aocount;  wants  to 


know  our  experience,  as  if  they  are  worthless 
he  will  dig  them  up  and  supply  their  places 
with  good  trees." 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  written  any- 
thing about  the  "  Chinese  Quince."  It  is  prob- 
able that  our  correspondent  read  the  Fanner  and 
Gardener  J  of  Augusta,  which  contained  an 
article  not  long  ago  which  mentioned  the  Chi- 
nese as  inferior  to  the  common  Quince.  Mr.  P. 
J.  Berckmans,  the  horticultural  editor  of  that 
paper,  is  excellent  authority  on  the  merits  of 
fruit  trees.  We  know  of  none  better,  and 
should  advise  our  correspondent  to  follow  what- 
ever he  advises. 

The  Escutcheon  of  Milch  Cows. — J.  M^ 
Bullock  county,  Alabama,  asks :  What  is  the 
escutcheon  of  milch  cows  that  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  agricultural  papers?  and  can  a 
good  milker  be  discovered  by  it? 

The  escutcheon,  mentioned  by  Guenon  in  his 
book  on  milch  cows,  is  the  part  of  the  hindquar- 
ters of  a  cow  immediately  about  the  udder  on 
which  the  hair  grows  upward.  It  begins  where 
the  upp^owing  meets  the  down  growing  hair, 
and  varies  in  extent  from  the  immediate  neigh^ 
borhood  of  the  udder  to  several  inches  in  width 
on  the  thighs.  It  is  very  generally  regarded 
as  a  reliable  sign  of  the  milking  qualities  of  a 
cow,  and  even  of  the  future  qualities  of  a  calf. 
The  wider  it  is  the  better.  Guenon,  a  French 
stock  raiser  of  great  note,  considers  it  an  in- 
fallible sign,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  it,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  carry  it  as  far 
as  he  did.  We  have  spoken  with  several  stock 
raisers  on  the  subject,  and  they  all  consider  the 
escutcheon  as  a  general,  though  not  an  invari- 
able, indication  of  a  good  milch  cow. 

Stifled  Horse. — A.  C,  Pickens  county,  Al- 
abama, asks  for  a  cure  for  a  horse  that  has  been 
stifled.  Referring  to  our  scrap  book  we  find  the 
following  which  we  cut  some  months  ago  from 
the  columns  of  the  Country  Oenileman  : 

"  Make  a  strong  tea  of  plug  tobacoo,  or  the 
waste  from  cigar-makers  is  better,  with  two  or 
three  spoonsful  of  alum  dissolved ;  apply  on  the 
front  and  inside  of  leg  after  the  joint  is  perfect; 
apply  as  warm  as  the  hand  can  bear  and  until 
the  skin  is  thoroughly  wrinkled ;  then  be  sure 
to  exercise  the  horse;  walk  or  trot  very  slowly. 
For  a  second  application  add  more  tobacco  and 
re-steep  the  whole;  perhaps  add  more  alum. 
Apply  once  a  day,  or  twice,  if  very  bad,  for 
three  or  four  days." 

We  hope  that  our  oorrespondent,  if  he  triat 
the  above,  will  report  the  result  to  the  Fabm 
▲KB  Home. 
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EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Earth. — A  descriptive  History  of  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Life  of  the  Globe,  bv 
Elisee  Reclus;  translated  by  the  late  B.  fi. 
Woodward,  M.  A.,  and  edited  by  Henry 
Woodward,  of  the  British  Museum.  (Har- 
per <&  Brothers.) 

Half  a  century  ago,  when  geology  was  still 
regarded  as  bold  infidelity,  when  abstract  phi- 
losophy absorbed  the  mental  energies  of  the 
Ieam'*d,  and  physical  science  occupied  a  sec- 
ondary and  unimportant  position  in  the  scale 
of  human  learning,  but  little  was  known  of  the 
origin,  construction,  or  history  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  The 
abstract  philosophers  have  disappeared  from 
the  front  of  the  stage.  Men  have  ceased  to 
devote  their  lives  and  intellects  to  the  discus- 
sion of  moral  and  mental  questions  which  never 
led  to  any  positive  result,  and  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  more  practical  investigation  of 
the  wonders  of  physical  science,  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  nature  of  the  planet  which  we  in- 
habit, tracing  its  history  back  through  the  ages 
to  the  time  when  the  earth  was  "  without  form 
and  void."  and  long  anterior  to  the  time  at 
which  the  Great  Architect  of  the  universe, 
having  fitted  the  earth  for  his  abode,  said,  "  let 
OS  make  man  in  our  own  image." 

Of  all  the  scientific  works  upon  these  matters 
which  have  appeared,  the  book  before  us,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  quoted  above,  is  the  best, 
most  comprehensive,  and  most  comprehensible. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  an  intensely 
interepting  and  perfectly  clear  description  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  the  various  phenomena 
it  displays.  There  is  little  or  no  theory.  The 
first  part  treats  of  the  earth  as  a  planet  in  its 
relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  solar  system ; 
the  second  describes  the  arrangement  of  conti- 
nents and  their  several  characteristics ;  the  third 
describes  water,  rain,  oceans,  lakes,  rivers, 
springs,  snow  and  ice ;  and  the  fourth  treats  of 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  geysers,  and  other  sub- 
terraneous forces,  and  of  the  mobility  of  the 
Vou  III,  No, 


crust  of  the  earth.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  Monsieur  Keclus  has  by  any  means  ex« 
plained  the  great  discrepancies  which  exist  in 
the  theories  advanced  by  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  as  to  the  origin  of  the  earth,  or  that  he 
has  solved  the  problem.  All  cosmogonies,  ftom 
that  of  the  Hindoo  down  to  that  of  Laplace,  are 
purely  conjectural.  The  immense  antiquity  of 
the  earth,  a  belief  in  which  cannot  be  said  to 
conflict  in  the  slightest  with  the  grand  descrip- 
tion of  the  creation  contained  in  the  Word  of 
God — ^is  now  universally  conceded.  But  of  its 
origin  nothing  is  positively  known.  Monsieur 
Reclus'  style  is  clear,  simple,  and  we  might 
say  almost  sprightly.  He  treats  of  ordinarily 
dry  matters  in  the  most  attractive  manner,  and^ 
in  a  word,  has  given  us  all  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  in  the  pleasantest  manner  a  better 
knowledge  of  our  globe  than  can  be  obtained 
from  any  other  book.  The  work  has  already 
gone  through  two  editions  in  France.  The 
translator,  Mr.  Woodward,  the  Queen's  libra- 
rian, at  Windsor  castle,  has  performed  his 
share  of  the  work  with  much  skill,  and  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  author's  meaning.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and 
tho  typography  and  binding  are  worthy  of  the 
best  book  extant  on  physical  geography. 

The  Country  of  the  Dwarfs,  by  Paul 
DuChaillu.  (Harpers.)  If  the  perfect  attain- 
ment of  the  object  for  which  a  book  is  written, 
be  a  proof  of  excellence,  then  "The  Country  of 
the  Dwarfs"  is  excellent.  DuChaillu  writes 
expressly  for  the  amusement  of  the  young,  and 
succeeds  admirably.  His  last  work  will  be 
read  with  the  utmost  enjoyment  by  the  thous- 
ands of  young  people  who  have  doubtless  re- 
ceived it  as  a  Christmas  present  or  New  Year's 
gift.  Ho  writes  well,  is  a  charming  narrator  of 
adventures,  and  tells  of  his  own  daring  exploits 
by  flood  and  field  with  the  Apingis,  Obongos, 
or  Fernand  Vas  Africans,  with  a  self-satisfao- 
tion  and  conscious  heroism  which  is  really  re- 
freshing. He  is  evidently  a  plucky  fellow, 
makes  explorations  among  outlandish  people  a 
regular  business,  and  a  profitable  one  too,  and 
makes  no  fuss  about  it.  He  starts  off  one  fine 
morning  for  the  Apingi  country,  with  as  little 
concern  as  if  he  were  going  to  Boston.  Goes  up 
and  down  among  tho  Apingis  with  as  much 
unconcern  as  he  would  take  a  walk  on  "the 
common,"  and  after  he  has  collected  materials 
for  a  new  book,  caught  a  brace  or  two  of 
gorillas,  and  picked  up  a  few  other  saleable 
curiosities,  returns,  writes  his  book,  sells  it  to 
the  Harpers,  affords  unalloyed  ecjoyment  to 
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thousands  of  young  people  who  read  it,  turns 
hts  gorillas  into  greenbacks,  and  makes  ready 
for  another  visit  to  some  other  tribe  of  Africans. 
He  is  the  coolest,  most  entertaining,  and  least 
troublesome  of  all  explorers,  and  though  some 
of  his  stories  appear  rather  hard  to  swallow, 
what  of  that?  What  do  we  know  of  the 
Apingl  manners,  Obon go  jurisprudence,  or  Fer- 
nand  Vas  ethics?  Has.  not  DuChaillu  been 
among  them,  and  must  he  not  know  more  than 
we?  For  ourselves,  unless  Livingstone  comes 
to  life  again  and  tells  us  to  the  contrary,  we  in- 
tend to  believe  all  that  DuChaillu  hh9  told  us, 
and  we  hope  that  he  may  live  long,  have  a 
variety  of  fresh  adventures,  and  narrate  them 
as  amusingly  as  those  he  has  described  in  his 
latest  work. 

"Woman's  Worth  and  Worthlessness,  by 
Gail  Hamilton.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  Were 
we  compelled  to  pass  judgment  on  the  "  worth 
or  worthlessness  "  of  the  pretty  little  book  now 
under  review,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  that  while  it  may  not  be  absolutely 
worthless  it  is  still  worth  very  little.  We 
took  it  up  expecting — we  had  almost  written, 
hoping — to  find  in  it  a  regular  strong-minded- 
female  enunciation  of  Woman's  Rights,  and  a 
scathing  denunciation  of  man's  brutality,  ty- 
ranny, and  general  incapacity  for  the  lordship 
of  creation.  But  we  found  quite  the  contrary. 
Gail  Hamilton,  (is  she  Mrs.  or  Miss?)  strenu- 
ously insists  that  it  is  woman's  right  to  be 
loved,  comforted,  honored,  and  kept  by  man  in 
sickness  and  in  health ;  that  is,  to  be  married 
and  live  a  life  of  blissful  ease.  The  only  defect 
in  her  theory  is,  that  there  are  women,  as  Gail 
Hamilton  must  know,  whom  men  cannot  be 
induced  to' love,  comfort,  honor,  and  keep  for 
any  consideration,  and  who,  therefore,  are  for- 
ever excluded  from  the  happy  position  which 
Hiss  Gail  claims  for  them  of  right.  If  we  did 
not  know  that  Miss  Gail  had  written  the  book, 
we  would  write  just  here  that,  a  more  vapid, 
idealess  production  is  hardly  conceivable. 

Gentle  Measures  in  the  Management 
OF  the  Young,  by  Jacob  Abbott.  (Harpers.) 
This  is  a  pleasing,  "  good-natured "  book,  set- 
ting forth  the  superiority  of  moral  suasion  and 
affectionate  influences  in  training  the  young. 
We  believe  that  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 
Mr.  Abbott  is  right.  Kindness,  gentleness,  and 
affectionate  appeals  will  "  manage  "  the  young 
of  both  sexes  far  more  effectually  than  the 
strict  discipline,  and  the  "appeal  to  their  fears" 
which  some  parents  and  teachers  believe  to  be 
the  only  efficient  modes  of  management.    The 


twentieth  boy  or  girl,  however,  needs  the  rod, 
and  if  it  be  not  used,  the  inevitable  result  will 
be  a  spoiled  child.  This  is  Mr.  Abbott's  opinion 
too.  He  is  for  mild  means  first,  but  if  they  fail 
then  he  goes  for  switching  libetally. 

Round  the  World,  by  a  boy.  Edited  by 
Samuel  Smiles.  (Harpers.)  This  is  the  title 
of  a  most  delightful  little  book.  It  is  a  simple, 
natural,  unpretending  narrative  of  the  adven- 
tures, experiences,  impressions  and'observations 
of  a  bold,  clear-witted,  generous  English  boy, 
who  sets  out  to  seek  his  fortune  at  the  Austra- 
lian gold  mines ;  has  a  pretty  rough  time  there, 
crosses  the  Pacific,  calling  at  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, lands  at  San  Francisco,  traverses  the 
American  Continent  to  New  York,  takes  ship 
again  and  returns  to  England.  There  is  a 
freshness,  heartiness,  and  pluck  about  the 
"Boy"  story,  which  make  it  very  attractive, 
and  which,  as  you  read,  cause  you  almost  to 
envy  him  his  enjoyment  and  his  capacity  to 
enjoy.  The  illustrations  are  very  good,  par- 
ticularly the  views  of  Honolulu  and  of  the  city 
and  harbor  of  Sydney.  We  have  no  idea  of 
the  identity  of  the  boy  author,  but  venture  to 
predict  that  the  world  will  hear  of  him  again. 
A  boy  who  at  fifteen  will  do  what  he  has  done, 
and  write  such  a  book  as  "  Round  the  World," 
will  not  allow  himself  to  be  forgotten. 

Bertha  the  Beauty.  A  Story  of  the 
Southern  Revolution,  by  Sarah  J.  C. 
Whittlesey.  (Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfin- 
ger,  Philadelphia.  For  sale  i)y  Boyle  & 
Chapman,  Memphis,  Tenn.)  This  book  contains 
but  little  to  recommend  it.  It  is  neither  bad 
nor  good.  It  is  simply  indifferent.  It  is  some- 
what of  a  misnomer  to  style  it  "A  Story  of  the 
Southern  Revolution  " — the  story  being  almost 
told  before  the  revolution  began,  the  war  being 
only  an  unimportant  incident  not  at  all  necessary 
to  the  development  or  winding  up  of  the  plot 
There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  fashion- 
able attempt  to  render  phonographically  yankee 
and  negro  jargon,  and  there  occur  too  often 
vulgarisms  and  profanity  which  are  in  execra- 
ble taste  and  wholly  unnecessary  to  make  the 
pictures  life-like.  A  portrait  may  be  an  ex- 
cellent likeness  without  the  artist  producing 
all  the  warts  and  seams  which  disfigure  the 
face  of  the  original.  Too  great  minuteness  of 
detail  often  injures  rather  than  improves  a 
picture.  For  instance,  when  Horace  Stanhope, 
of  Berkshire,  Massachusetts,  urging  his  wife 
(Bertha  the  Beauty)  to  say  something  which 
she  is  reluctant  to  say,  tells  her  to  "spit  it  oot," 
the  expression  may  be  a  "  Northern  vulgansm," 
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and  one  which  a  Horace  Stanhope  might  use, 
but  it  is  not  one  which  the  author  should  repeat 
"to  ears  polite,"  hecause  it  is  not  required  to 
make  Stanhope  more  hideous  and  disgusting 
than  he  has  been  already  painted.  On  the 
whole,  "Bertha  the  Beauty"  is  decidedly  un- 
attractive both  in  manner  and  matter. 

A  Diction AKT  of  the  English  Language, 
by  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  L.L.  D.  (Brewer 
&  Tileston,  Publishers,  Boston,  Massachusetts.) 
We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  for  a  hand- 
somely bound  copy  of  the  new  pictorial  quarto 
edition  of  this  valuable  work.  For  many  years 
we  have  used  Worcester's  Dictionary  exclu- 
sively, from  a  belief  founded  upon  a  compari- 
son of  it  with  other  English  dictionaries,  that 
in  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  dictionary, 
namely,  accuracy  of  orthography,  precision  and 
clearness  of  definition,  fullness  of  vocabulary, 
correctness  of  etymology,  and  true  rendering  of 
the  meaning  of  scientific,  technical  and  obsolete 
terms,  it  is  the  best,  most  comprehensive  and 
most  thoroughly  accurate  English  dictionary 
extant.  While  the  old  edition  of  Webster's 
great  dictionary  was  marred  by  many  eccen- 
tricities and  affectations  in  etymology,  which 
scholars  could  never  sanction  or  accept,  its 
deflnitionB  were  generally  accurate,  complete, 
and  yet  concise.  The  later  editions  do  not 
possess  this  merit  To  suit  the  tastes  and 
political  views  of  the  dominant  political  party, 
Doctor  Webster's  definitions  are  changed,  and 
after  he  has  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  bis  grave,  he  is  made  answerable  for  defini- 
tions which  are  entirely  at  variance  with  those 
which  he  wrote  and  published.  We  can  only 
find  space  for  one  or  two  examples.  In  the 
older  edition  of  Webster,  the  word  "  Congress  " 
is  defined  as  follows : 

"The  assembly  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  Constitution,  or  political 
wmpact,  by  which  they  are  united  in  a  federal 
republic;  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States, 
conniating  of  two  Houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives." 

This  is  a  true  definition,  but  it  did  not  suit 
those  who  operated  "  outside  "  of  "  the  present 
Constitution,"  and  therefore,  in  the  later 
editions,  poor  Noah  Webster  is  made  to  utter 
the  following  absurdly  false  definition : 

"Congress:  The  assembly  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  people  of  a  nation,  es- 
pecially of  a  Republic,  for  the  purpose  of 
enacting  laws,  and  considering  matters  of  na- 
^mal  interest,  and  constituting  the  chief  legis- 
lative body  of  the  noHon" 


In  the  old  edition  the  word  "  State  "  ia  thus 
defined : 

"  A  political  body,  or  body  politic;  the  whole 
of  a  people  united  under  one  government, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  of  government. 
More  usually,  the  word  signifies  a  political 
body  governed  by  representatives;  a  common-' 
wealth — as  the  States  of  America J^ 

In  the  new  edition,  under  the  inspiration  of 
reconstruction  acts,  ku-klux  bills,  enforcement 
laws  and  the  like,  old  Dr.  Webster  is  made  to 
utter  the  following  stupid  falsehood: 

In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  common- 
wealths or  bodies  politic,  the  people  of  which 
make  up  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  which, 
under  the  tiafio7ial  constitution,  stand  in  certain 
specified  relations  with  the  national  government, 
and  are  invested  as  commonwealths,  with  full 
power  in  their  several  spheres  over  all  matters 
not  specially  iyihibited.^^ 

The  italics  are  our  own.  We  use  them  to 
show  how  Yankee  progress  can  amend  a  dic- 
tionary as  well  as  a  constitution,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  moral  forgery. 

Worcester  is  free  from  these  radicalisms.  It 
is  true  from  beginning  to  end.  We  have  made 
the  comparison  and  give  the  foregoing  illus- 
trations for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  people 
of  the  South  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Web- 
ster's Dictionary.  Its  etymology  is  false,  its 
pretended  additions  of  new  words  are  false,  its 
definitions  are  false,  and  nowhere  do  men  who 
have  any  claim  to  scholarship  accept  it  as  au- 
thority, except  perhaps  among  a  few  so-called 
"  men  of  letters  "  in  New  England,  who  think 
it  proper  to  spell  frolic  with  a  k.  Especially 
do  we  recommend  that  Webster's  Dictionaries 
be  tabbooed  in  our  schools,  and  as  strongly  do 
we  recommend  that  Worcester's  be  accepted 
and  used. 

The  American  Farmer.  (Samuel  Sands 
&  Son,  Baltimore,  Md.)  This  popular  period- 
ical re-appears  in  improved  form  and  renewed 
vigor.  We  welcome  its  return  to  our  table. 
The  number  before  us  contains  many  articles  of 
value  written  by  men  of  acknowledged  promi- 
nence in  agriculture. 

The  Rural  Alabamian,  edited  by  that 
well-known  agricultural  writer,  Hon.  C.  C. 
Langdon,  Mobile,  $2  per  annum,  is  a  new  can- 
didate for  popular  favor.  We  have  the  first 
number  before  us,  and  from  the  varied  and  in- 
structive nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  high 
character  of  the  editor  as  a  practical  agricul- 
turist, we  are  satisfied  that  it  will  soon  takie 
rank  among  itS'  most  popular  cotemporaries  »f 
the  agricultural  press. 
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March  of  the  Deathless  Bead. 

BY  FATHER  RYAN. 

The  following  beautiful  poem  was  recited  at 
the  close  of  the  funeral  observances  at  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reinterment  of 
Confederate  soldiers  who  fell  at  Gettysburg: 

Gather  the  sacred  dust 

Of  warriors  tried  and  true, 
"Who  bore  the  flag  of  our  Nation's  trust, 
And  fell  in  the  cause,  though  lost,  still  just, 

And  died  for  me  and  you. 

Gather  them  one  and  all  I 

From  the  Private  to  the  Chief, 
Come  they  from  hovel  or  princely  hall. 
They  fell  for  us,  and  for  them  should  £all 

The  tears  of  a  Nation's  grief. 

Gather  the  corpses  strewn 

O'er  many  a  battle-plain ; 
From  many  a  grave  that  lies  so  lone. 
Without  a  name  and  without  a  stone, 

Gather  the  Southern  slain. 

We  care  not  whence  they  came, 

Dear  in  their  lifeless  clay ! 
Whether  unknown,  or  known,  to  fame 
Their  cause  and  country  still  the  same— 

They  died — and  wore  the  Qrey, 

Wherever  the  brave  have  died, 

They  should  not  rest  apart; 
Living  they  struggled  side  by  side — 
Why  should  the  hand  of  Death  divide 

A  single  heart  from  heart? 

Gather  their  scattered  clay, 

Wherever  it  may  rest; 
Just  as  they  marched  to  the  bloody  fray ; 
Just  as  they  fell  on  the  battle-day; 

Bury  them  breast  to  breast. 

The  foeman  need  not  dread 

This  gathering  of  the  brave ; 
Without  sword  or  flag,  and  with  soundless  tread. 
We  muster  once  more  our  deathless  dead, 

Out  of  each  lonely  grave. 

The  foeman  need  not  frown ; 

They  are  all  powerless  now — 
We  gather  them  here,  and  we  lay  them  down, 
And  tears  and  prayers  are  the  only  crown 

We  bring  to  wreathe  each  brow. 

And  the  dead  thus  meet  the  dead. 

While  the  living  o'er  them  weep; 
And  the  men  whom  Lee  and  Stonewall  lod, 
And  tb«  hearts  that  once  together  bled, 
Togcither  still  shall  sleep. 


Lines. 

BY   FATHER   RYAN. 

The  waves  were  weary,  and  they  went  to  sleep. 

The  winds  were  hushed. 

The  starlight  flushed 
The  furrowed  face  of  all  the  mighty  deep. 

The  billows  yester  eve  so  dark  and  wild, 

Wave  strangely  now — 

A  calm  upon  their  brow, 
Like  that  which  rests  upon  a  cradled  child  I 

The  sky  was  bright,  and  every  single  star, 

With  gleaming  face, 

Was  in  its  place, 
And  looked  upon  the  sea — so  fair  and  far. 

And  all  was  still — still  as  a  temple  dim — 

Where  low  and  faint 

As  mourner's  plaint, 
Dies  the  last  note  of  the  Vesper  hymn. 

A  bark  slept  on  the  sea — and  in  the  bark 

Slept  Mary's  Son — 

The  only  one 
Whose  face  is  Light  I  where  all,  all  else  is  dark  I 

His  brow  was  heavenward  turned.  His  face  was 
He  dreamed  of  me  [fsir; 

On  that  still  sea — 

The  stars,  He  made,  gleamed  through  His  hair. 

And  lo  I  a  moan  moved  o'er  the  mighty  deep. 

The  sky  grew  dark  I 

The  little  bark 
Felt  all  the  waves  awaking  from  their  sleep. 

The  winds  wailed  wild,  and  wilder  billows  beat ; 

The  bark  was  tossed ; 

Shall  all  be  lost? 
But  Mary's  Son  slept  on — serene  and  sweot 

The  tempest  raged,  in  all  its  mighty  wrath — 

The  winds  howled  on — 

All  hope  seemed  gone. 
And  darker    waves  surged  round   the  bark's 
lone  path. 

The  sleeper  woke !  He  gazed  upon  the  deep- 
He  whispered — "Peace  I 
Winds — wild  waves,  cease  I 

Be  still  1"  The  tempest  fled—the  ocean  fell  asleep. 

And  ah  I    when  human  hearts  by  storms  are 
When  life's  lone  bark  [tossed; 

Drifts  through  the  dark, 

And  'mid  the  wildest  waves,  where  all  seems  lost. 

He  now,  as  then,  with  words  of  power  and  peace, 

Murmurs — "  Stormy  deep, 

Be still-^till— and  sleep!" 
And  lo  I    a  great  oalm  oomee-— the  tempeil'i 
perils  cease! 
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"iDsuraocegiTes  great  security  to  the  fortunes  of 
Biirate  people,  and  by  dividing  among  a  great  many 
that  loss  vnich  would  rain  an  individual,  makes  it 
&II  esBT  and  light  upon  the  whole  society."— ildam 
Smik,  Weattkoflfatioiu. 

The  Scienee  of  Life  Insurance. 

It  is  ft  very  common  error,  in  reference  to 
the  busineis  of  life  insurance,  that  it  is  purely 
speculative,  a  mere  game  of  cbanoe,  in  which 
the  company  gains  or  loses  in  proportion'  to 
the  long  or  short  duration  of  the  lives  of  the 
policy-holders,  and  that,  therefore,  insurance  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  species  of  gam- 
hliDg.  Nothing,  however,  can  he  more  false 
than  this  conception  of  the  foundations  on 
which  the  business  of  life  insurance  is  haAed. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  that  of  all  things,  the  dura- 
tion of  life  of  an  individual  is  the  most  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  duration  of 
the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  may  be  calculated  with  almost 
perfect  accuracy.  Take  for  instance  100,000 
persons  of  a  given  age,  exposed  to  the  same  in- 
naences,  and  it  can  be  ascertained  to  a  fraction 
how  many  will  die  each  year,  until  the  entire 
number  have  passed  away.  Life  Insuraace  is 
hased  in  theory  upon  the  equalization  of  the 
risks  of  life  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and  its  prac- 
tice is  the  realization  of  the  theory.  The  cal- 
cuktions  known  as  mortality  tables,  have  proved 
beyond  a  douht  the  soundness  of  the  theory 
and  of  the  practice,  and  these  mortality  tables 
are  now  the  basis  of  the  business  of  life  in- 
surance. 

The  duration  of  human  life  in  the  United 
States  has  been  reduced  to  a  certainty,  by  care- 
ful observations,  made  at  various  places,  at 
various  times,  and  by  various  persons,  present- 
ing an  unity  of  results,  amounting  to  mathe- 
matical certainty.  Thus,  suppose  the  agtti  of 
100,000  persons  be  accurately  recorded  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  add  their  respective  ages 
into  one  aggregate  sum,  and  this  divided  hy 
100,000,  gives  the  mean  duration  of  life  of  these 
persons.  By  the  **  mean  duration "  of  life  is 
meant  the  number  of  years  or  parts  of  years 
ordinarily  attained  by  the  human  family.  So 
abo  the  " expectation  of  life"  at  all  ages  has 
heen  ascertained  with  a  precision  which  is  truly 
istonishing. 

By  these  tables  uniform  rates  of  premiums 
for  insuring  lives  is  determined — that  is,  what 
sum  paid  annually,  invested  at  a  certain  rate  of 
intemt,  allowing  for  expenses  of  management 
and  for  mortality,  will  produce  the  sum  assured 
onthedeath  of  the  insurer.  The  mortality  tables, 
M  we  have  already  observed,  give  the  average 
duration  and  expectation  of  life;  and  the  aver- 
age rate  of  interest  in  the  past  gives  a  sufficient 
gnide  tcf  what  may  be  expect^  in  the  future. 
The  management  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany must  be  provided  for,  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  contingencies,  such  as  fluctu- 
•tions  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  decrease  of  in- 
Wr«t  on  inTMmenti  md  other  ooniingencieft^ 


and  then  a  uniform  rate  of  premium  is  fixed* 
The  whole  calculation  is  made  according  to 
fixed  rules,  and  with  the  same  certainty  that 
governs  the  business  of  a  bank  or  a  counting- 
room. 

Cheap  Insurance. 

Persons  about  to  insure  their  lives,  or  indeed 
to  transact  any  business,  should  look  closely 
into  the  quality  of  the  article  they  purchase. 
A  policy  of  insurance  at  very  low  rates  of 
premium  may  not  prove  in  the  end  to  be  a 
cheap  article.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  prove 
to  be  very  dear.  If  a  man  were  to  effect  in- 
surance for  a  given  sum  "  without  participation 
in  profits,"  of  course  the  nearer  the  sum  to  be 
paid  annually  approached  the  net  premium 
fixed  by  a  life  table,  the  better;  hot  if  he  were 
taking  out  a  policy  in  a  mutual  company, 
where  he  shares  in  the  profits  and  the  losses, 
companies  which  charge  very  low  rates  of 
premium  are  not  the  most  desirable.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  the  rates  charged  do  not  fully 
cover  expenses  as  well  as  the  mortality  risks. 
The  policy-holders  who  die  early  will  be  paid 
in  full,  and  those  who  live  the  longest  and 
have  contributed  the  most  to  its  funds,  may 
find  the  company  unable  to  pay  their  policies 
when  they  fall  due.  We  do  not  advocate  too 
high  rates,  because  we  condemn  the  practice 
of  offering  to  insure  at  too  low  rates  as  a  means 
of  attracting  business.  We  are  in  favor  of 
safe  rates — such  as  provide  fully  for  all  contin- 
gencies, and  by  which  the  interest  of  all  policy- 
holders is  secured  beyond  a  doubt.  In  these 
days  of  widespread  competition,  and  frequently 
reckless  underbidding  to  catch  custom,  which 
exist  in  insurance  as  in  every  other  branch  of 
trade,  those  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of 
policies  cannot  be  too  cautious. 


Bates  of  Fire  Insurance^ 

We  hear  of  great  grumbling  because  some 
fire  insurance  companies  have  been  compelled 
in  self-protection  to  raise  their  rates.  There  is 
no  just  ground,  however,  for  the  complaint. 
No  merchant  or  banker  who  knows  the  value 
of  money,  will  deny  thftt  the  capital  invested 
in  fire  insurance  is  entitled  to  higher  interest 
than  that  employed  in  ordinary  business.  It 
is  entitled  to  double  the  current  rate.  If  money 
brings  10  or  12  per  cent,  in  other  branches  of 
business,  the  capital  of  fire  insurance  compa- 
nies, which  is  liable  to  be  swept  away  in  one 
nighty  as  has  been  too  fatally  illustrated  within 
the  past  few  months,  ought  certainly  to  bring 
20  to  25  per  cent.  But  even  with  the  advanced 
rates,  no  fire  insurance  company  that  we  know 
of  will  clear  that  rate.  In  New  York  State  in 
a  period  of  nine  years, — 1859-67 — on  a  capital 
of  $224,413,412  invested  in  the  hazardous  busi- 
ness of  fire  insurance,  the  average  dividend 
was  only  $9.40  per  cent.;  little  more  than 
might  have  been  realized  on  the  same  canital 
if  inTeeted  in  securities  which  involTod  no 
rtolL 
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THE  "WATCHER. 

"  You'll  think  them  very  childish  questions, 
but  I  can't  recover  my  wager  without  a  decis- 
ion ;  so  I  must  put  them.  I  wanf;  to  know  first 
about  lock-jaw.  If  a  man  actually  has  had  that 
complaint,  and  appears  to  have  died  of  it — so 
much  so,  that  a  physician  of  average  skill  pro- 
nounces him  actually  dead — may  he,  after  all, 
recover?" 

The  physician  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"But — but  a  blunder  may  be  made,"  re- 
sumed Barton.  "Suppose  an  ignorant  pre- 
tender to  medical  skill ;  may  he  be  so  deceived 
by  any  stage  of  the  complaint,  as  to  mistake 
what  is  only  a  part  of  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, for  death  itself?  " 

"  No  one  who  had  ever  seen  death,"  answer- 
ed he,  "  could  mistake  it  in  a  case  of  lock-jaw." 

Barton  mused  for  a  few  minutes.  "  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  a  question,  perhaps,  still  more 
childish ;  but  first,  tell  me,  are  not  the  regula- 
tions of  foreign  hospitals,  such  as  that  of,  let  us 

say,  J  very  lax  and  bungling?    May 

not  all  kinds  of  blunders  and  slips  occur  in 
their  entries  of  names,  and  so  forth?" 

Doctor  E professed  his  incompetence  to 

answer  that  query. 

"  Well,  then,  doctor,  here  is  the  last  of  my 
questions.  You  will,  probably,  laugh  at  it; 
but  it  must  out,  nevertheless.  Is  there  any 
disease,  in  all  the  range  of  human  maladies, 
which  would  have  the  eflTect  of  perceptibly 
contracting  the  stature,  and  the  whole  frame — 
causing  the  man  to  shrink  in  all  his  propor- 
tions, and  yet  to  preserve  his  exact  resemblance 
to  himself  in  every  particular — with  the  one 
exception,  his  height  and  bulk;  any  disease, 
mark — ^no  matter  how  rare — ^how  little  believed 
in,  generally, — ^which  could  possibly  result  in 
producing  such  an  efl'ect?" 

The  physician  replied  with  a  smile,  and  a 
very  decided  negative. 

"  Tell  me,  then,"  said  Barton,  abruptly,  "  if 
a  man  be  in  reasonable  fear  of  assault  from 
a  lunatic  who  is  at  large,  can  he  not  procure  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest  and  detention  ?  " 

"Beally,  that  is  more  a  lawyer's  question 

than  one  in  my  way,"  replied  doctor  R ; 

"but  I  believe,  on  applying  to  a  magistrate, 
such  a  course  would  be  directed." 

The  physician  then  took  his  leave ;  but  just 
aa  he  reached  the  hall  door,  remembered  that 
he  had  left  his  cane  up  stairs,  and  returned. 
His  re-appearance  was  awkward,  for  a  piece  of 
paper,  which  he  recognized  as  his  own  pre- 


scription, was  slowly  burning  upon  the  fire, 
and  Barton  sitting  close  by  with  an  expression 

of  settled  gloom  and  dismay.    Doctor  R 

had  too  much  tact  to  appear  to  observe  what 
presented  itself;  but  he  had  seen  quite  enough 
to  assure  him  that  the  mind,  and  not  the  body, 
of  Captain  Barton  was  in  reality  the  seat  of  suf- 
fering. 

A  few  days  afterward,  the  following  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  the  Dublin  newspapers: 

"  If  Sylvester  Yelland,  formerly  a  foremait- 
nian  on  board  his  Majesty's  frigate  Dolphin,  or 
his  nearest  of  kin,  will  apply  to  Robert  Smith, 
solicitor,  at  his  office.  Dame  street,  he  or  they 
may  hear  of  something  greatly  to  his  or  their 
advantage.  Admission  may  oe  had  at  any 
hour  up  to  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  for  the  next 
fortnignt,  should  parties  desire  to  avoid  obser- 
vation ;  and  the  strictest  seereoy,  as  to  all  com- 
munications intended  to  be  confidential,  shall 
be  honorably  observed." 

The  Dolphin,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  the 
vessel  which  Captain  Barton  had  commanded; 
and  this  circumstance,  connected  with  the  ex- 
traordinary exertions  made  by  the  circulation 
of  hand-bills,  &c.,  as  well  as  by  repeated  adver- 
tisements, to  secure  for  this  strange  notice,  the 
utmost  possible  publicity,  suggested  to  Doctor 

R the  idea  that  Captain  Barton's  extreme 

uneasiness  was  somehow  connected  with  the 
individual  to  whom  the  advertisement  was  ad- 
dressed, and  he  himself  the  author  of  it  This, 
however,  it  is  needless  to  add,  was  no  more 
than  a  conjecture.  No  information  whatsoever, 
as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  advertisement 
itself,  was  divulged  by  the  agent,  nor  yet  any 
hint  as  to  who  his  employer  might  be. 

Mr.  Barton,  although  he  had  latterly  begun 
to  earn  for  himself  the  character  of  a  hypo- 
chondriac, was  yet  very  far  from  deserving  it 
Though  by  no  means  lively,  he  had  yet,  natur- 
ally, what  are  termed  "  even  spirits,"  and  was 
not  subject  to  undue  depressions.  He  soon, 
therefore,  began  to  return  to  his  former  habits; 
and  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  this  health- 
ier tone  of  spirits  was,  his  appearing  at  a  grand 
dinner  of  the  free-masona,  of  which  worthy 
fraternity  he  was  himself  a  brother.  Barton, 
who  had  been  at  first  gloomy  and  abstracted, 
drank  much  more  treeij  than  was  his  wont- 
possibly  with  the  purpose  of  dispelling  his  own 
secret  anxieties — and  under  the  infiuence  of 
good  wine,  and  pleasant  company,  became 
gradually  (unlike  his  usual  self)  iad\Mvt,  and 
even  noisy.  It  was  under  this  unwonted  ex- 
citement that  he  left  his  company  at  about 
half-past  ten  o'clock;  and  aa  conviviality  li  a 
strong  inoeotlTe  to  gailantry,  ti  occiira«d  to 
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Mm  to  i>roce6i  forthwith  to  Lady  L 's,  and 

pass  the  remainder  of  the  eTening  with  her  and 
his  destined  bride. 

Accordingly,  he  was  soon  at street,  uid 

chatting  gayly  with  the  ladies.  It  is  not  to  be 
sapposed  that  Captain  Barton  had  ej^ceeded 
the  limits  which  propriety  prescribes  to  good 
fellowship— he  had  merely  taken  enough  wine 
to  raise  his  spirits,  without,  however,  in  the 
least  degree  unsteadying  his  mind,  or  affecting 
his  manners.  With  this  undue  elevation  of 
spiriti  had  supervened  an  entire  oblivion  or 
contempt  of  those  undefined  apprehensions 
which  had  for  so  long  weighed  upon  his  mind, 
ind  to  a  certain  extent  estranged  him  from  so- 
ciety ;  but  as  the  night  wore  away,  and  his  artifi- 
cial gayety  began  to  flag,  these  painful  feelings 
gradually  intruded  themselves  again,  and  he 
grew  abstracted  and  anxious  as  heretofore.  He 
took  his  leave  at  length,  with  an  unpleasant 
foreboding  of  some  coming  mischief^  and  with 
a  mind  haunted  with  a  thousand  mysterious 
apprehensions,  such  as,  even  while  he  acutely 
felt  their  pressure,  ho,  nevertheless,  inwardly 
rtrove,  or  affected  to  contemn. 

It  was  this  proud  defiance  of  what  he  con- 
sidered as  his  own  weakness,  which  prompted 
him  upon  the  present  occasion  to  that  course 
which  brought  about  the  adventure  which  we 
are  now  about  to  relate.  Mr.  Barton  might  have 
easily  called  a  coach,  but  he  was  conscious  that 
his  strong  inclination  to  do  so  proceeded  from 
no  cause  other  than  what  he  desperately  per- 
sisted in  representing  to  himself  to  be  his  own 
ioperstitious  tremors.  He  might  also  have  re- 
tamed  home  by  a  route  different  from  that 
agunst  which  he  had  been  warned  by  his 
mysterious  correspondent;  but  for  the  same 
reason  he  dismissed  this  idea  also,  and  with  a 
dogged  and  half-desperate  resolution  to  force 
matters  to  a  crisis  of  some  kind,  if  there  were 
anj  reality  in  the  causes  of  his  former  suffer- 
ing, and  if  not,  satisfactorily  to  bring  their  de- 
lusiveness to  the  proof,  he  determined  to  follow 
precisely  the  course  which  he  had  trodden  upon 
the  night  so  painfully  memorable  in  his  own 
mind  as  that  on  which  his  strange  persecution 
had  commenced.  Though,  sooth  to  say,  the 
pilot  who  for  the  first  time  steers  his  vessel  un- 
der the  muzzles  of  a  hostile  battery,  never  felt 
his  resolution  more  severely  tasked  than  did 
Captain  barton  as  he  breathlessly  pursued  this 
solitary  path — a  path  which,  spite  of  every  ef- 
fort of  ^epticism  and  reason,  he  felt  to  be  in- 
fested by  some  (as  respected  him)  malignant 
influence. 


He  pursued  his  way  steadily  and  rapidly, 
scarcely  breathing  from  intensity  of  suspense; 
he,  however,  was  troubled  by  no  renewal  of  the 
dreaded  footsteps,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
return  of  confidence,  as  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  way  being  accomplished  with  impunity, 
he  approached  a  long  line  of  twinkling  oil 
lamps  which  indicated  the  fi'equented  streets. 
This  feeling  of  self-gratulation  was,  however, 
but  momentary.  The  report  of  a  musket  at 
some  two  hundred  yards  behind  him,  and  the 
whistle  of  a  bullet  close  to  his  head,  disagree- 
ably and  startlingly  dispelled  it.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  retrace  his  steps  in  pursuit  of  the 
assassin;  but  the  road  on  either  side,  waa,  as  we 
have  said,  embarrassed  by  the  foundations  of  a 
street,  beyond  which  extended  waste  fields, 
full  of  rubbish  and  neglected  lime  and  brick 
kilns,  and  all  now  as  utterly  silent  as  though 
no  sound  had  ever  disturbed  their  dark  and  un- 
sightly solitude.  The  flilility  of,  single-hand- 
ed, attempting,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
search  for  the  murderer,  was  apparent,  espe* 
cially  as  no  souud,  either  of  retreating  steps 
or  otherwise,  was  audible  to  direct  his  pur- 
suit. 

With  the  tumultuous  sensations  of  one  whose 
life  has  just  been  exposed  to  a  murderous  at- 
tempt, and  whose  escape  has  been  the  narrow- 
est possible.  Captain  Barton  turned,  and  with- 
out, however,  quickening  his  pace  actually  to  a 
run,  hurriedly  pursued  his  way.  He  had 
turned,  aa  we  have  said,  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
seconds,  and  had  just  commenced  his  rapid  re- 
treat, when  on  a  sudden  he  met  the  weh-re- 
membered  little  man  in  the  fur  cap.  The  en- 
counter was  but  momentary.  The  figure  was 
walking  at  the  same  exaggerated  pace,  and 
with  the  same  strange  air  of  menace  as  before; 
and  as  he  passed  him,  he  thought  he  heard  it 
say,  in  a  furious  whisper,  "Still  alive — still 
alive  1" 

The  state  of  Mr.  Barton's  spirits  began  now 
to  work  a  corresponding  alteration  in  his 
health  and  looks,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
was  impossible  that  the  change  should  escape 
general  remark.  For  some  reasons,  known 
but  to  himself,  he  took  no  step  whatsoever  to 
bring  the  attempt  upon  his  life,  which  he  had 
so  narrowly  escaped,  under  the  notice  of  the 
authorities;  on  the  contrary,  he  kept  it  jeal- 
ously to  himself;  and  it  was  not  for  many 
weeks  after  the  occurrence  that  he  mentioned 
it,  and  then  in  strict  confidence,  to  a  gentleman, 
whom  the  torments  of  his  mind  at  last  com 
polled  him  to  consult. 
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Spite  of  hU  blue  devils,  however,  poor  Bar- 
ton having  no  satisfactory  reason  to  render  to 
the  public  for  any  undue  remissness  in  the  at^ 
tentions  which  the  relations  subsisting  between 
him  and  Miss  Montague  required,  was  obliged 
to  exert  himself,  and  present  to  the  world  a 
confident  and  cheerful  bearing.  The  true 
source  of  his  sufferings,  and  every  circumstance 
connected  with  them,  he  guarded  with  a  re- 
serve so  jealous,  that  it  seemed  dictated  by  at 
least  a  suspicion  that  the  origin  of  his  strange 
persecution  was  known  to  himself,  and  that  it 
was  of  a  nature  which,  upon  his  own  account, 
he  could  not,  or  dared  not,  disclose. 

The  mind  thus  turned  in  upon  itself,  and  con- 
stantly occupied  with  a  haunting  anxiety 
which  it  dared  not  reveal  or  confide  to  any  hu- 
man breast,  became  daily  more  excited,  and,  of 
course,  more  vividly  impressible,  by  a  system 
of  attack  which  operated  through  the  nervous 
system  ;  and  in  this  state  he  was  destined  to 
sustain,  with  increasing  frequency,  the  stealthy 
visitations  of  that  apparition  which  from  the 
first  had  seemed  to  possess  so  unearthly  and 
terrible  a  hold  upon  his  imagination. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Captain  Barton 
called  upon  the  then  celebrated  preacher,  Doc- 
tor   -,  with  whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance, and  an  extraordinary  conversation  en- 
sued. The  divine  was  seated  in  his  chambers  in 
college,  surrounded  with  works  upon  his  favor- 
ite pursuit,  and  deep  in  theology,  when  Barton 
was  announced.  There  was  something  at  once 
embarrassed  and  excited  in  his  manner,  which, 
along  with  his  wan  and  haggard  countenance, 
impressed  the  student  with  the  unpleasant  con- 
sciousness that  his  visitor  must  have  recently 
suffered  terribly  indeed,  to  account  for  an  altera- 
tion so  striking — almost  shocking. 

After  the  usual  interchange  of  polite  greet- 
ing, and  a  few  common-place  remarks,  Captain 
Barton,  who  obviously  perceived  the  surprise 
which  his  visit  had  excited,  and  which  Doctor 

was  unable  wholly  to  conceal,  interrupted 

a  brief  pause  by  remarking — 

"  This  is  a  strange  call.  Doctor ,  perhaps 

scarcely  warranted  by  an  acquaintance  so  slight 
as  mine  with  you.  I  should  not,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  have  ventured  to  disturb 
you;  but  my  visit  is  neither  an  idle  nor  imper- 
tinent intrusion.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  so  ac- 
count it,  when " 

Doctor interrupted  him  with  assurances 

such  aa  good  breeding  suggested,  and  Barton 
rwuned. 


"  I  am  come  to  task  your  patience  by  aaking 
your  advice.  When  I  say  your  patience,  I 
might,  indeed,  say  more :  I  might  have  said 
your  humanity — your  compassion ;  for  I  have 
been  and  am  a  great  sufferer." 

"My  dear  sir,"  replied  the  churchman,  "it 
will,  indeed,  afford  me  infinite  gratification  if  I 
can  give  you  comfort  in  any  distress  of  mind; 
but— but " 

"I  know  what  you  would  say,"  resumed 
Barton,  quickly,  "I  am  an  unbeliever,  and 
therefore,  incapable  of  deriving  help  from  r^ 
ligion;  but  don't  take  that  for  granted.  At 
least,  you  must  not  assume  that,  however  unset- 
tled my  convictions  may  be,  I  do  not  feel  a 
deep— a  very  deep— interest  in  the  subject. 
Circumstances  have  lately  forced  it  upon  my 
attention,  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  me  to  re- 
view the  whole  question  in  a  more  candid  and 
teachable  spirit,  I  believe,  than  I  ever  studied 
it  in  before." 

"  Your  difficulties,  I  take  it  for  granted,  re- 
fer to  the  evidences  of  revelation,"  suggested 
the  clergyman. 

"Why — no — yes;  in  fact  lam  ashamed  to 
say  I  have  not  considered  even  my  objections 
sufficiently  to  state  them  connectedly;  but — 
there  is  one  subject  on  which  I  feel  a  peculiar 
interest." 

He  paused  again,  and  Doctor  pressed 

him  to  proceed. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Barton,  "  whatever  may 
be  my  uncertainty  as  to  the  authenticity  of  what 
we  are  taught  to  call  revelation,  of  one  fact  I 
am  deeply  and  horribly  convinced,  that  there 
does  exist  beyond  this  a  spiritual  world — a  sya- 
tem  whose  workings  are  generally  in  mercy 
hidden  from  us — a  system  which  may  be,  and 
which  is  sometimes,  partially  and  terribly  re- 
vealed. I  am  sure — I  kriow"  continued  Bar- 
ton, with  increasing  excitement,  "  that  there  is 
a  God — a  dreadful  God — and  that  retribution 
follows  guilt.  In  ways  the  most  mysterious 
and  stupendous — ^by  agencies  the  most  inexpli- 
cable and  terrific — there  is  a  spiritual  system — 
great  God  I  how  frightfully  I  have  been  con- 
vinced 1 — a  system  malignant,  and  implacable, 
and  omnipotent,  under  whose  persecutions  I 
am,  and  have  been,  suffering  the  torments  of 
the  damned  I — yes,  sir — yes — the  fires  and  frenay 
of  hell  1" 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Doctor  ^  afl«>  a 

brief  pause,  "  I  fear  you  have  been  suffering 

much,  indeed;  but  I  venture  to  predict  that 

(TOBacoKTunma.] 
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[Fire  and  Marine] 

IlSrSTJRA.]S"CE    COMPA.NY, 

No.  39  Madison  Street, 

MEMPHIS,  .  -  -  TENNESSEE. 


Capital,    $300,000.00. 


F.  S.  DATIS,  President.  R.  Y.  TBEDENBURGH,  Tiee-PresideBt. 

U.  GBONAUEB,  Secretarj.  W.  J.  LITTLEJOHN,  Assistant  Secretary. 


X>XItX0T01t8« 


P.  a  Datis,  Preflident  First  National  Bank. 

J.  J.  MuBFHT,  Pree't  Memphis  City  Bank. 

W.  B.  Moons,  of  W.  B.  Moore  &  Ck).,  Wkole- 
aale  Dry  Goods. 

F.  M.  Mahan,  of  Toof,  Phillips  Sb  Co., 
Wholesale  Groctrs. 

T.  B.  Smith,  Attorney  at  Law. 

Bn#.  BsmcAir,  of  Biee,  Stix  A  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

tt.  H.  JuDAH,  of  Walker  Bros.  A  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

V.  D.  MnrKKV,  of  Menken  Bros^  Wholesale 
Dry  Goods. 

Jacob  Fkiedmav,  of  Friedman  Bros.,  Whole- 
sale Boots  and  Shoes. 

E  M.  Lommsmri,  of  D.  C.  A  H.  M.  Loe. 
weastine,  Wholesale  Dry  Goods. 

i.  W.  JsTTSBSov,  Cotton  Faotor. 


J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Dickinson,  Williams  A 

Co.,  Cotton  Factors. 
T.  B.  DiLLARD,  of  Dillard   Bros.  A  Coflia, 

Cotton  Factors. 
Isaac  Schwab,  of  Schwab  <fe  Co.,  Wholesale 

Clothing. 

A.  Sbesssl,  of  A.  Seessel  Ss  Son,  Wholesale 

Dry  Goods. 
J.  T.  Faroason,  of  Fargasea  Ss  Clay,  Whol^ 

sale  Grooers. 
KxwTON    Fonp,    of  Ford,    Porter   3s  Co^ 

Wholesale  Grocers. 
W.  P.  Proudfit,  of  Day  A  Prondfit,  Cotton 

Faotors. 

B.  y.  VRBDnNBUROH,  Yioo-Pres't  Mississippi 

Valley  Ins.  Co. 
B.  A.  Pmaon,  of  Estes,  Fixer  ft  Pinson, 
Wholesale  Grocers. 


Fin  and  Marine  Risks  taken  at  cu  low  rates  as  the  hazard  will  permit^  and  Lonm 

prompt^f  adjusted. 

ISSOVM  TOClt  DWELLDTGS  AS  WEIX  AS  BUSUIBSS  PBOPBETT. 

Appig  to  amy  A^ftfU  of  the  IQfldMlfjd  Yallaj  ^  y^'^  vicimtjf^  or  to  the  Home  Ofiee^ 

No.  39  Maduon  Street^  Memphis,  Tenn.,  either  in  person  or 

hy  Utter. 

Dm.  m^if.    HI lusAMOB  tutimvTmu  cm  oonoir  ons. 
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BOYLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 

AND  BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 
NO.  279i  MAIN  STREET,        MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 


We  hATe  for  sale  a  very  com  pi  Ate  stock  of  Books  and  Stationery,  consisting  of 

School,    Medical,   Theological,    Law,    Masonic   and    Mi8cel{aneou8    Books, 
BLANK  BOOKS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Paper,    Cai\ds,   ^nyelopes,    ^lank    Notes,    Checks,    Drafts, 

GOLD  PENS,  POCKET  CUTLERY,  PRINTERS'  CARDS,  INKS, 
WRAPPING  PAPERS,  PAPER  BAGS,  ETC. 


OUR  PRINTOG  AN©  BINDING  DEPARTMENT 

Is  the  largefit  In  the  South.    All  orders  hy  mail  or  otherwise  will  have  prompt  attention. 

BOYLE  &  CHAPMAUr, 

Fine  Book  and  Job  Printers  and  Binders,  279  J  Main  Street,  MemphU,  Teas. 
Publishers  of  SOUTHERNS  ARM  AND  HOME,  subscription  $2  a  year. 
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1UF0I«>II  HILL.  N.  POMTAIMB. 


Cotton    Factors 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

816  Frrai  Street^  BSMPBIS*  VBNN* 

I^Liberal  Cash  advancet  on  sbtpments  of  Cotton — and  orders  for  Groceries  and  Flan* 
tetion  Supplies  will  be  promptly  filled  at  lowest  market  prices. 

COOKING  STOVES !  COOKING  STOVES ! 

NOTICE    TO   PLANTERS. 

B.  A.  ITiriSZ:  A  GO.p 

An  disposing  of  their  large  stock  of  COOKING  STOVES,  of  the  BEST  PATTBBNS,  oa 
fiiTorable  terms  for  Cash,  or  on  credit  until  Fall,  for  approred  acceptances  with  seyea  per 
•nt  interest. 

ORDEHS     SOLICITED. 

B.   A.    AVISE   &    CO., 
idjTitf.  Cherry  Street,  MACON.  GA 


) 

ManuflBtcturers  of  all  Kinds  of 


Furniture  and  Mattresses* 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Carpets,  Curtains,  Looking  Glasses,  Floor  Oil 

Cloth,  &o.,  &o. 


»  ^ 


OUR  STOCK  i8  one  of  the  Largest  and  Best  kept  In  any  one  houee  in 
^United  States,  and  our  Prices  the  very  Lowest,  An  examination  of  our 
^Nc  and  Prises  respeotftilly  solicited. 

lOTCSELL,  HOFFUANN  &  CO., 

I         PTo.  SOS  a^nd  310  JMCain  (Street, 

Mm  FMlIn^  Hotel  MomphiB^  Tonn. 
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J.  J.  H.  GREGORY'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OP 

QARDSH  AHD  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Z"OZiLJL878. 

HAving  introduced  to  the  public  the  Hubbftrd 
RquAsh.  American  Turban  Bquasn,  Mnrblehead  Mam- 
moth Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Piiinney's  Water- 
Melon,  Brown's  Kew  Dwarf  Marrowrat  Pea,  Boston 
Curled  Lettuce,  and  other 

New  and  Yalaable  Vegetables, 

with  the  return  of  another  season  lam  again  prepared 
to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
of  the  purest  quality.  My  annual  Catalogue  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent /tm  to  all.  My  cuHtomers  of 
last  year  will  receive  it  without  writing  for  it.  It 
abounds  in  fine  engravings,  many  of  which  were  taken 
from  Photographs  of  the  vegetables  themselves.  It 
has  not  only  all  novelties,  but  the  standard  vegetables 
of  the  farm  and  garden  (over  one  hundred  of  which 
are  of  my  own  growing),  and  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  Flower  Seeds.  As  stated  ia  my  Catalogue,  all  my 
seed  is  sold  under  three  warrants — Ist :  That  all  menev 
sent  shall  reach  me.  2d :  That  all  seed  ordered  shall 
reach  the  purchaser.  8d:  That  my  seeds  shall  be 
fresh,  and  tru«  to  name.    Oatalognea  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Jan.  *72-4m. 


B.  H.  WRIGLEY, 

ftlNSSAL  COmOSSIOlT  UESCEANT, 

Agent  for  the  f  ale  of  the  celebrated 
O'A.OKSOIN'     l?r-AL«0]VS, 

Ind  for  ih«  well-known  and  uniTCiraaUy-appfOTed 

TAYLOR  COTTON  GIN, 

JtenftMstured  bj  Olraietta,  Brown  A  Oo.,  Oolambnt, 
TlA.,  of  all  aiMS— »,  4B  and  SOfawt. 

Thia  Oin  ia  ontnrpasaed  by  any  other  in  the  coin- 
lined  merit*  of  epeed,  light  draught  and  good  sample. 

M  SSCX)ND  STBEBT,  MACON,  GA. 

Kext  to  DeLoaohe*f  Oarriage  Warehente. 
(M.  'Tl-tf. 


To  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 


cneir  garaen  aeea  rrom  ooxea  letv  m,\  i 

mw  uS^  a  trial,  aide  by  aide,  and  mai 

Mnlheiv  germinating,  and  in  the  pari 

the  regeuiblea  raiacNl  from  them.    II 


I  inrite  all  who  have  been  in  the  haMt  ef  bnjring 
their  garden  aeed  ^rom  boxes  le#t  at  the  atoree  to  give 
'    "      '"'     ~d  mark  the  difference 
parity  and  quality  of 

^ I.    I  have  made  it  my 

mission  for  seToral  years  past  to  driTO  bad  seed  fi*om 
the  market,  and  so  save  mrmers  and  gardeners  the 
immentfe  less  Hmv  annnaily  suffer  from  tiie  nurchase 
efit.  The  puUionaTe  well  appreciated  my  efferte,  and 
I  haie  new  flftr  thousand  dustemen  in  the  United 
States  sad  Oanadas.  I  sell  no  seed  I  do  net  warrant, 
and  whM  is  the  real  pfth  «f  tbe  mhtter ,  I  stnad  by  m  y 
warranty ;  te  enah)e  me  to  do  this  I  grow  myself  a 
large  proportion  of  the  seed  I  sell.  Catalogue  aeat 
JTM  to  say  applicant. 

JAlf  BS  J.  H.  OREGOBT,  Marblehead,  ITass. 

Jnn.*7f-4m. 


£:S17iLBLiIS^£:i>    IPC    IS'AO. 


Elmwood 


Nnrserys 

NUR^'ERY  GROUNDS  AND  GREENHOUSES  OH 
MEMPHIS  AND  SELMA  RAILROAD,  AT 

STEWART'S    STATION, 

Four  Miles  South-east  of 


City  Olllce  and  Depot,  246   MAIN   STREET. 


FRUIT  TBESS  of  every  deecription  tnd 
variety  tested  to  suit  the  South.  HoM 
others  fifrown. 

EVEROBEENB.  Most  magnificent  stock; 
undoubtedly  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensiye  in  the  South.  Any  quantity 
and  sise. 

ROSES  cannot  be  surpassed^  either  in  qntn* 
tity,  quality  or  variety. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  BULBS,  HARDY  AND 

•       GREENHOUSE    PUNTS,    STOCKS. 
SCIONS.  &e. 
Everything  in  the  Nursery  line  all  FI18^ 

Class,  and  at  Lowsst  Batbs.      Gatalogiiil 

fiirmished  on  applioation. 

JAMES  STEWART,  Proprietor, 

DR.  H.  W.  PETEB8, 

axv.  AOBm 
To  whom  all  husineii  oommiuiicfttions  shod^ 
be  direated. 

WIN «Dr  M  OALLA WlTi 

WHOLMALB  AKD   BXTAIL 

QLOTHIEES, 

50  Second  Street,  Maoon,  Qeorgla. 
Not— 


AND 

COlOaSSION  HERCEAirq 

KACOir,  OBOBOIAt 

TBNDBB  their  Mrrioitto  the  Planten  Mi  Mid 
and  Sonthweetern  Oooiiia  for  the  BALB  IM 
STORAGE  OF  COTTON.  ■ 

Jnl]r*n-4t 
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293  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


FIRE.  INLj^ND   ^ISTD   MARHSTE. 


if.  Z.  ME  ACE  AM,  .  if.  Z.  IfeocAamifc  Cb. 

NAPOLEON  HILL,  -  iZ*W,  /bntoitw  <^  Co. 

J.  a  NEELY,  ^  .  BrwkM,  Ntely  db  Co. 

DA  VID  P.  H ADD  EN,  -  Haddea  4r  Avery. 

GEORGE  W.  JONES,  -  G.  W.  Jom$  dc  Co. 

H.H.HIGBEE,        ^  -  Mansfield  dh  Higbte. 

C.  S.  FENNER,  Pres't  Comp'y, 

GEORGIA 

Rome  Insurance  Company 

D.  F.  WILCOX,  Sec'y.  J.  RHODES  BRO  WJ^E,  Pres't 


Assets,  $500ybOO. 


^ATILLIAM  H.  MOORE,  Agent, 

No.  293  Main  Street,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
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SOUTHERN 

l^empliis,  T*eiiii.9  aiicl  A-tlanta,  Gt-a. 


Board    of   Directors,    Miempliis,    Tenn. : 

K.  C.  BRINKLEY President  Memphis  &  Little  Rock  Railroad. 

W.  H.  CHERRY President  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

F.  M.  WHITE President  Mississippi  &  Tennessee  Railroad. 

AMOS  WOODRUFF Vice  President,  Memphis. 

F.  8.  DAVIS........ President  First  National  Bank,  Memphis. 

C.  KORTRECHT Attorney  at  Law,  Memphis. 

T.  A.  NELSON „ ^ President,  Memphis. 

D.  H.  T0WN3END ...., 

HUGH  TORRANCE. Cotton  Factor,  Memphia. 

8.  WELLER Merchant,  Memphis, 

0.  W.  PRAZER Attorney  at  Law.  Memphia. 

J.  W.  McCOWN Merchant,  Memphis. 

H.  A.  PARTEE.... , ....Commission  Merchant,  Memphis. 

JOHN  B.  GORDON ...President,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

W.  C.  IRELAND .«. 

0B^:FI0EI2/S: 

T.  A.  NELSON President.   I   F.  8.  DAVIS — Tretforer. 

AMOS  WOODRUFF... First  ▼  ice  President.        BEN.  MAY Bwsretary. 

F.M.  WHITE .Second  Vice  President.       C.  T.  PATTERSON JLssiitM&t  Secietory. 


A.TLA.NTA.    DEPA^RTMENTe 

JOHN  B.  GOBDON,  A.  H.  COLQUITT,  W.  G.  MOBBIS, 

PRESIDENT.  VICE  PRESIDENT.  SECRETAKT. 


A  PURELY  SOUTHERN  INSTITUTION,  investing  its  money  where  it  obtidns  its  iMtronec*— more 
,£1l.  ecdnomically  managed  than  any  Company  of  its  age  in  the  country— its  losses  being  over  fifty  per  cent, 
below  the  aTerage  of  American  Companief— its  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities  being  greater  than  any  mstitntios 
•f  eqoml  business  in  the  United  States. 


J.  B.  GORDON,  JAMES  A.  ORAT,  C.  H.  PHINIST, 

A.  AUSTELL,  D.  B.  BUTLER,  J.  J.  ORE66. 
WADE  HAMPTON,  E.  W.  HOLLAND,  A.  H.  COLQUITT, 

B.  C.  YANCEY,  WM.  JOHNSON,  J.  8.  HAMILTON, 
W.  A.  CALDWELL.  ROBERT  THOMAS,  R.  H.  COWAN, 

•  D.  R.  MURCHISON.  F.  J.  PELZER,  W.  B.  COX, 

H.  V.  M.  MILLER. 


A.  AUSTELL,         )  Finance  H.  V.  M.  MILLER,  \  Medical 

E.  W.  HOLLAND,  /       Committee.  J.  M.  JOHNSON,     /       Board. 


I 


Atlaxta,  Oa..  July  Ist,  IffTl. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  and  Directors  of  the  Atlanta  Department  of  the  Southen 
Life  Insurance  Comjtany,  the  undersigned  were  appointed,  in  accordance  with  \he  earnest  desire  ef  tbs 
President  and  Secretary,  a  committee  to  examine  the  books,  assets,  liabilities,  etc.,  of  the  Department. 

We  haTe  patiently  and  thoroughly  examined  everything  pertaining  to  the  Company's  business,  and  srs 

Satified  in  being  able  to  state  to  the  absent  Directors,  Stockholders  and  PoIicTholders,  that  the  business  of 
e  Company  has  been  conducted  by  the  officers  with  economy  and  fidelity ;  ana  that  our  former  confidence  ia 
the  great  success  of  the  Company  and  its  ability  to  fUmish  to  Policyholders  as  perfect  security  aa  any  in  the 
country,  has  been  strengthened.  J.  8.  HAMILTON,) 

[Signedl  BEN.  C.  YANCEY,  VCommittaa, 

Aogast,  71-ly,  A.  H.  COLQUITT,) 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

TO  BE  PRINTED  HEREAFTER  IN  MACON.  GEORGIA. 


WB  TAKE  CRBAT  PLEASURE  IN  OALLINO  ATTENTION  TO  PROPE»SOR  BTERLINO'S   COH* 
jM»  Serle*  of 

Sontliem  School  Books, 

or  wbich  we  are  now  the  Publishers  and  Joint  Pcoprietors.    We  will  send  single  copies  to  any  part  of  tb« 
tomtrj  at  prices  annexed : 

L8TBRLINa*S  SOUTHERM  PICTORIAL  PRIMER)  In  paper  coy  era.    Per  doaen ^..^.^ f    M 

r  In  board       "          "        "    „ «.  1.06 

U.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  profVisely  Illustrated  with  new  and  handsome 
wood-cats,  and  adapted  as  well  for  a  Gift  as  a  School  Book,  with  elegant  illuminated  corer ; 

13  mo.  pp.  60.    Per  doxen »..« 2.40 

m.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK.    Per  dosen 1.00 

IV.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIRST  READER „ ..  95 

V.  STERUNG'S  SOUTHERN  SECOND  READER „ M 

VL  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  THIRD  READER : ^.^  60 

Vn.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FOURTH  READER « ., 90 

Vm.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIFTH  READER „ '. ..  1.00 

H.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ORATOR » „..« ^,^  1.50 

X.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPELLER,  in  Press. 

SriEBLING'S  SOUTHERN  COPY  B00K8~9  Nambers.    Per  Boz.  $1.60. 

COMPRISING 

niMABT  BOOKS,— No.  1.  Exercises  on  short  letters. 

*'    3.  **        on  short  and  long  letters  combined. 

**    8.  Short  words  commencing  with  capitals. 
WANCED  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS.— No.  4.  Words  commencing  with  capitals. 

**    5.  Sentences  alphabetically  arranged. 
^      **    6.  Boys*  commercial  hand.    Notes,  receipts,  checks,  drafts,  ete. 
ADVAKCED  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS.— No.  7.  Words  commencing  with  capitals. 

•*    8.  Sentences  alphabetically  arranged. 

**    9.  Ladies'  epistolary  hand.   Notes  of  invitation,  acceptances,  regrets, 

etc. 

Booksellers  and  Teachers  will  be  supplied  at  special  rates  for  any  of  the  above  books.    Where  teachers 
tin  iatrodoce  sisoan/  bookn^  we  will  sell  nrst  lot  for  introduction  at  half  the  above  rKles. 
We  orge  idl  Sonthem  Teachers  to  introduce  these  books  where  they  can  do  so. 
Address 

J.  ^W.  BURKE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Aug.  71-ly. 
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ELASTIC  STITCH  &  SHUTTLE  STITCH 

SEWIHG  MICHIHES. 


They  Stitcb,  Hem, 
Fell,    Cord,   Braid, 
Bind,   Quilt,    Puff, 
Gather  and  Sew  on; 
Ruffle,    Embroider, 
Fringe,    and  excel 
in    every    style  of 
Machine  Sewing. 
Groyer  &  Baker's 
Improved    Shuttle 
and  Elastic  Stitch 
Sewing    Machines, 
for  Family  Sewing, 
are  latest  and  be^t. 


The  Groyer  &  Baker 
Sewing  Machine  Ca 
is  the  only  company 
that  afford  the  pur- 
chaser   a    choice   of 
Stitch.      They  make 
Two   Distinct   Ma- 
chines—  Elastic  and 
Lock  Stitch. 
Ten    Dollars    Cash 
and    easy    Monthly 
Payments  will  pur- 
chase   a    S  £  w  I N  o 
Machine. 


Circulars  and  Samples  of  Sewing  sent  to  any  address. 

Grovor  A  Bakov  Sewing  Machine  Go.^ 


Feb.  •72,. 1^ 


318  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


F.  H.  CLARK.  J.  8.  WILKIN8. 

OUR  THIRTY-FIRST  YEAR  IN  MEMPHIS. 


R  H.  CLARK  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 


J\ 


') 


\M,  SI 


FINEST  TABLE  CUTLERY,  "CLOCKS, 

And  a  large  assortment  of 

aUNS   AND  PISTOLS. 

No.  1  Clark's  Marble  Blocks 

Comer  Main  and  Madison  Streets j  JS^eiliphis     T©I1I1. 

Feb.,  '72- ly.  ^  * 
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STAUFFER,  KENT  &  CO., 

71     ^        •     O.A.TV.^L    STREET     -        -     71 

No6. 11  to  23  Dordere  Si,  and  52  to  56  Cnstomlioxise  St.,  NSW  OBLEANS. 


Iron,  Steel,  Nails,  Rope,  Lead,  Shot,  Guns,  Copper,  Tin  Plates,  Block  Tin,  Oils,  Paints, 
Spelter,  Glass,  Hollow  Ware,  Cirenlar  Saws,  Hill  Stones,  Plantation  Saddlery,  etc.,  etc 

CONSTANTLY   ON   HAND  A   LARGE   ASSORTMENT    OP 

AGRICniiTURALi  IMPLiZSnEElffTS;, 

CompriHng  BLOWS,  •/  tht  following  VoUbratod  Mahort : 


JA8.  H.  HALL  A  CO.— For  Sugnr  and  Cotton. 

6ARRETT  A  COTTMAN— For  Sugar  and  Cotton. 

CALHOUN  A  ATKINSON— For  Cotton. 

HALL  St  BPEER,  (wrought  and  caHt)— For  Cotton. 

B.  r.  AVERY,  (east)— For  Cotton. 

JOHN  KING.  (*'C«rey»')-For  Cotton. 

"THE  BRINLY  PLOW.»» 

r«orim  Preraiutn  Steel  or  Prairie  PLOW. 

CroiM&bold's  &te«l  Prairie  PLOW. 


John  Deere'8  Steel  ••  MOLINE''  PLOW. 
UrieBros*.  ••Steer  SUNNY  SOUTH. 
Yost's  Patent  PLOW  and  SCRAPER. 
Manly's    Iron  Double  Shovel  PLOWS. 
COTTON  SWEEPS  and  SCRAPERS. 
Plunting  and  Cultirating  FLUKES. 
SUBSOIL  PLOWS-HalT'B  and  Murfet'i. 
Jumping    Coulter,    Bull   Tongue  and  Half  ShoTel 
PLOWS. 


O  TJ  LT  I ^^  T  O  K/ S . 

Hall  k  8peer*fi,  ATer7*8,  and  Furst  k  Bradley's  Fiye  and  Seren  Teeth.  Reversible  Diamond  and  Shovel  Te«kh. 
WALKING— D««re*B  and  Furst  k  Bradley's.  |  RIDING— Hawkeye  and  Furst  k  Bradley's. 

Jan.  '7i— 3m. 

WATT  &  KNIGHT, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AGRICDLTOMI  IMPIEMOTS, 


AND    THE 


AVATT  PLOUGH, 

Which  is  Unequalled   in  Ererj  Essential,  of  Strength,  Durability,  Freedom  From 

Choking,  Ease  to  Man  and  Team,  Thorough  Pulverization  of  the  Soil, 

and  Covering  up  of  Weeds,  Grass,  etc. 

•^•Rofer    to    our   Circular   for   THuPtliey   Particulars ..^ir 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Ai^ents  for  the  Climax  Reaper  and  Mower,  Excelsior  Reaper  and  Mower,  the  beat  Grafai 
Drill,  and  the  best  Hay  Rake  and  Gleaner,  which  we  have  selected  as  the  beat 

We  sell,  in  addition  to  the  Implements  of  our  own  makb,  all  Ploughs  and  Flou^h  Casting^ 
and  all  kinds  of  F*rm  Machinery  used  in  this  country,  whether  made  in  this  city  or  else- 
where, and  at  the  lowest  priees  of  this  or  other  markets.  Will  also  supply  all  kindii  of  Seeds 
for  field  or  garden  purposes. 
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SEEDS!  SEEDS! 


F'OR 


GARDEN,  GRASS  &  FIELD  SEEDS 

ONION  SETS,  SEED  POTATOES,  ETC., 

O-O    TO 

H.  J.  WARD  &  CO., 

225  SECOND  STREET, 

ADAMS    BLOCK,    BETWEEN    ADAMS    AND    JEFFERSON*STREETS, 

Feb.,  Tf-Sm. 

DANDRIDGE,  MITCHELL  &00. 

OOTTOIT    FACTORS, 

Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants 

NO.    18    UNION    STREET, 


Our  Stock  of  Groceriet  i»  one  of  the  mott  extentive  and  complete  in  the  cittf.     WhoU- 
taUpwchcuen  are  re$pect/ully  invited  to  examine  our  ttock  of 

Coffee,  Sugar,  Molasses,  Liquors  of  all  sorts 

AND    A 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  GROCERIES, 

Of  which  we  are  conHnuallt/  receiving  large  tupplies.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Feb.,  *72-ly. 
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PH(ENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


CAPITAL  $200,000. 

Office,  No.  12  Madison  Street. 

THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  President 


B.  F.  WHITE,  jr ,  Seopetary. 


GEORGE  J.  HENRY,  As$'t  Seo'y. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 
THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  of  T.  H.  &  J.  M.  Allen  A  Go.,  New  Orleans. 
M.  J.  WICKS.  Pretident  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad. 
KOLAND  FONTAINE,  of  Hill,  Fontaine  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
HUGH  STEWART,  of  Stewart,  Bros.  &  Gwynne,  Memphis. 
W.  S.  BRUCE,  of  W.  8.  Bruce  A  Co.,  Memphis. 
C.  C.  PARTES,  of  Partee,  Harhert  A  Co.,  Memphis. 
JAMES  S.  DAT,  of  Day  &  Proudflt,  Memphis. 
Will  take  Fire  and  Marine  Risks  as  low  as  any  good  CompaDj  can.      Risks  on 
oonntrj  dwelling  houses  and  isolated  store  buildings  specially  solicited. 

Dw.  "Tl— ly. 

PLANTEES 

(  Fire  and  Marine  ) 

Insiip@>!Di®e  G 

MEMPHIS,  TEN"3Sr. 

-         -        •         -         •         ^aoo.ooo.. 


INCORPORATED  BY  THE  STATES  OF  TENNESSEE  AND  MISSISSIPPI. 

Ofpicb  :  In  the  Company's  Building, 
No.  41  Madison  Street,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Kisks  taken  on  Gin  Bouses  and  their  contents. 


J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Pres't. 
W.  A.  GOODMAN,  Sec'y. 


D.  H.  TOWNSEND,  VicePres't. 
J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Jr.,  Ass'  Seo'y. 


J.  G.  Lonsdale, 
D.  H.  Townsend, 
M.  J.  Wicks,    . 
G.  Y.  Bamhaat,  . 
D.  P.  Porter,    .    , 
C.  J.  Phillips,     . 
8.  F.  McNutt, 


IDII^EO'rOE.S- 


Pres't  Planters  Ins.  Go. 

.    Commission  Merchant. 

.     Pres't  M.  A  O.  R.  R. 

of  E.  M.  Apperson  &  Co. 

.    of  Ford,  Porter  &  Co. 

.    of  Toof,  Phillips  &  Co. 

of  Owen,  McNutt  &  Co. 

K.  R.  Sledge,' Como,  Miss. 

Dee.  •71— ly. 


R.  A.  Pinson, 
A.  J.  White,      . 
J.C.  Neely,  .    . 
J.  J.  Bosby,    . 
K.  J.  Taylor,     . 
G.  H.  Judah,  . 
W.  L.  Radford, 


of  Estes,  Fizer  &  Pinson*. 

.    of  A.  J.  White  &  Co. 

.    of  Brooks,  Neely  A  Co. 

of  BusW,  Johnson  &  Co. 
.    .    of  Taylor  &  Rutland. 

.     of  Walker  Bros.  &  Co, 

of  Taylor,  Radford  &  Co. 
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NEW  MUSIC  STOUE, 


THE  UNDERSIGNED   RESPECTKCLLY    ANNOUNCES  THAT   UE  HAS  RECENTLY   LEASED   THB 
BPACIOUd  STORE  AT  THE 

CORNER  OF  BROAD  AND  MARIETTA  STREETS, 

IN  THE  BUILDING  KNOWN  AS  "GRANT'S  BUILDING." 

And  has  fitted  it  up  iB  spUndid  style  for  the  purpose  of  OPENING  to  the  PUBLIC  OF  ATLANTA 

.A.      Z^ZZl.Sa*-OX«.A.SS      ACXTSZO     Sa*C3ZI.SI. 

HAVING  THB  GENERAL  STATE  AGENCY  OP  THE  JUSTLY 

CELEBRATED    "GHIGKERIN6  PIANO," 

He  ie  prepared  to  off^r  these  ADMIRABLE  INSTRUMENTS  in  such  Tariety  as  to  suit  all  parties  who  are  in 
search  of  a  First^laav  PIANO  FORTE. 

II  will  be  the  aim  of  this  Establishment  also  to  keep  on  hand  a  variety  of  Pianos  of  a  Lower  Orade  ia 
Price,  at  the  same  time  of  fine  quality  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  dubstantial  and  Meritorieua  inatrumenl. 
Added  to  the  above  are 

CABINET  ORGANS,  MELODEONS, 

AND  A.  rULL  BTOCK  OT 

SIALL  INSTBUMENTS,  SHEET  MUSIC  AND  HUSIC  BOOIS. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

will  be  Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan,  or  Rented  as  Parties  may  Desire. 

The  public  are  most  cordially  invited  to  visit  us,  and  those  who  contemplate  purchasing  we  would  eann 
•itW  solicit  to  make  an  eiamination  of  our  stock  of  PIANO-FORTES,  ORGANS,  MELODEONS,  SHEET 
MUdlC.  MU810  BOOK8»  PIANO  STOOLS  AND  SPREADS,  VIOLINS,  GUITARS,  BANJOS,  ACCORDEON8, 
•le.,  ete. 

Every    Instrument    Warranted    to    Give    Thorough    Satisf)Eietion. 

OLD  INSTRUMENTS  TAKEN  AT  FULL  VALUATION  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  NEW  ONES. 

Persons  residing  at  a  distance  may  order  Inatramente  ftrom  Printed  Catalogue  Books,  which  will  be  mmI 
p«tH>»id,  on  application,  and  the  greatest  pains  will  be  taken  in  the  selection  iinder  aoeh  eirewmaUnoea. 

PERFECT   SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED. 

i    lASNIFICEHT    CHICEBRIN&    FULL    CONCERT    &BAND    FIANO-FOBTE 

Now  on  exliibition  at  our  roomt. 
A  Liberal  DiBOOunt  Made  to  ChuroheSy  Sohools  and  Other  InstitatioiiB. 

p.  O.  Box  323.  Corner  Broftd  and  Marie'^U  Streets,  ATLANTA,  aSOBGIA. 
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STEVENS'  POTTERT 

Near  KILLEDGETILLE,  Ga., 

MAHUTACTUBM 

STEAH-PBESSED,  D0nBLE-6LA2ED, 

■1  Mill 


▲ND 


Smoke  and  Hot-Air  Flue-Pipe. 

Chimney  Tops  and  Fire  Brick  farniihed  in  any 
quantity  and  of  the  best  description  at  150  per 
1000.    Oreenhoose  Tile  and  other  Wares,  Sso, 


HENBT  STEVENS,  Proprietor. 


July  Tl-tf. 


mm 

[PIPE 

BendSjElliofs 

AHD 

PEK  FOOT. 

BRANCHES, 



^__ 

PER  FOOT. 

2in.. 

..$  12 

2in....$  30 

3     . 

....  15 

3    40 

4     . 

....  20 

4    50 

5     . 

....  25 

5    60 

6     . 

...  30 

6    70 

8     . 

....  40 

8    00 

10    . 

....00 

10    1.30 

12     . 

....  76 

12    1.50 

15     . 

....135 

15    .....2.75 

16     . 

...1.05 

18    3M 

Stencil  Traps, 


BACH. 


2in....$  75 

3    1.00 

.1.50 
..2.00 
.J.00 
..4.00 
..4.50 


The  above  fbr  Sale  by  JONES  &  BAXTER,  Macon,  Ga. 


Sft  a*  3ES  jAc  DQO:     lSSi7SrCS^XJSFlEiS& 

From  4  to  800  Horse  Power, 

INOLXTDINO 

Corliss  EBidnes,  Slide  Yalfe  Stationary  Entinos, 

PORTABLE  ENGINES,  &c., 

BOILERS 

OF  ALL  EIKDS, 

Circular  Saw  Mills,  &c. 

We  have  the  best.  Mid  moat  oompleCe  assortmeDi  of  8te«n  Engines  and  Boilers  sad  Saw  Mills  to  W^f^UMt 
ta  the  eonatrj.  We  hsTs  oror  t,O0e  Engines  in  operation,  sad  thev  are  oonstdered  bf  experts,  to  be  sopenor 
la  aay  ia  the  Bsarket.  The  great  smooat  of  Boiler  room,  fire  sarmce  and  oyliader  area,  which  we  gl?e  W  the 
ntod  horse  power  make  our  Bagines  the  most  powerfbl  sad  ohespest  in  ose. 

Oar  flaw  MiHs  sad  Bagiae  oatit  eomblaed  is  ooniplete  ia  etery  respect,  and  stands  aarifaled, 

SSn)  FOE  OIBOULAB  AND  PBICB  LIST. 


WOOD  &  MANN  Steam  Engine  Co.,  Works:  Utlo«,  N.  Y. 

MrrBXFCIPAL  OFFIOB»  42  COBTLAKOT  ST^  HIW  TOBK  OITY.        iisy*714r 
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-     BEhT  AM)  CllXAPBKT  IH  I'KB, 

ve  tukm  oTerSSO  PremlaaM  at 

tra  thi-uughout  the  South,    bend  for 

Ulii8trRt«d  Cataloguewith 

^  ,,     Price  List,andcertiflcatea 

^  of  planters  who  use  them. 

ROLK  MANvrACTuaBas: 

BJ»NLY«  MILES  k  HAROY| 

IiOUItTILLS,  KT. 

Sept.  '71 -6m. 


Oyer  ONE  HUNDREP  PAGES— printed 
In  Two  Colors,  on  superb  Tinted  rAPXB. 
Four  Hundred  Engravings  of 
Flowers,  Plants  and  vegetables, 
with  Descriptions,  and  TWO  COLORED 
PLATES.  Directions  and  Plans  for  makinur 
Walks,  Lawns,  Gardens,  &c,  Thebando'  met 
and  best  Floral  Guide,  in  the  V\  i 
All  for  rFen  Oents,  to  those  who  t)i  i  k 
of  buying  Seeds.  Not  a  quarter  the  c  Bb. 
200,000  sold  of  1871.    Address, 

JAMES-  VICE,  Bodhester,  N.  Y. 

Den.  'TMm. 


SHARP  A  FIiOTD^ 

svoousoas  TO  GEO.  SHARP,  JR., 

jLTTjjLisrrrjL,  o-jA.., 

WHOLESALE  AND  JETAIL  JEWELERS. 

We  keep  a  large  and  raried  aaaortment  ef 

SOLID  SILVER  W^ARE 

A   BBBOIAIiTT. 

We  Manofkcture  Tea  Sets,  Forks,  Spoons,  Ooblets, 
Gups,  Knirea,  etc. 

PEEHIUHS  FOB  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS 

We  are  prepared  toUU  any  orier  ii»r  Fairs  at  short 
Botice ;  alao  to  gite  any  information  in  regard  to  Pr*- 


Our  list  comprises  Gold,  Silrer  and  Brouse  Medals, 
Pitchers,  Goblets,  Spoona,  Forks,  etc. 

Our  prices  are  aa  low  as  the  goods  osa  be  purobased 
er  maaufiMitured  in  the  United  States. 

Orders  by  mail  or  in  person  will  receire  prompt  and 
eareftil  attention. 

We  bare  a  fUll  corps  of  Watchmakers,  Jewelers  and 
BBgrSTera. 

>VATCHES  AND  JEWELRY 

Oareftilly  Repaired  and  Warranted.  Masonic  Badges 
and  Sonday-School  Badges  made  te  order.  All  work 
guaranteed. 

i^nsraYing:  F'ree   of  Cliarse. 

AHABP  «  7I.OYD. 

July  ^-ly. 


OHIOFALLSWAGONCO. 

Jeffer8097ille,  Indiana. 

MANUFACTUREMS  OF 

Farm 

FREIGHT 

▲KD  * 

Plantation 
WAGONS 

AND 

Dump  Carts, 

8ei<  f«r  CvMlan. 
Feb.  »n.tf. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

When  people  are  turning  their  attention  to 
burning  COAL  IN  COOKING  STOVES,  and 
nothing  is  so  desirable  to  a  neat  and  tidyhoose- 
keeper  as  a  stove  that  with  BXCBLLBKT 
BAKING  QUALITIES,  is  the  CLEANEST, 
MOST  DURABLE  and  GBNEBALLY 
CONVENIENT. 

▲B  XYIDXKCX  THAT  CUB 


•^^.  ^,.^4       -- 


TRADE  MAfiK. 


are  what  is  required,  we  hare  only  to  itj^  ftfti 

23,859, 

have  been  sold  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  including  a  large  number  in  ALA- 
BAMA, GEORGIA  and  TENNESSEE. 
And  Awarded  the  First  Premium, 

THE    LARGE    SILVER    MEDAL, 

At  the  Cincinnati  Expoeitipn  of  1870. 
TTM:.  RdSOI^  Sd  00.9 

OINOINNATL  O. 

May  '71-tf. 
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RUST   PROOF   OATS. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  BUSHELS 

RED     RUST    PROOF    OATS 

For  sale  in  sacks.  Per  bushel,  $2.  Remittance  mast 
accompany  all  orders — by  express,  prepaid  ;  postoffice 
voney  order  or  check  on  New  York.    Address 

RU8.  P.  JOHNSOI^, 

Dealer  in  Seeds  and  Implements, 
Feb.  TZ-lt.  GRIFFIN,  GA. 

IMMESS3   STOCK   OF   APPLH, 

▲KD  OTHBB 

FROrr  TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS, 

Of  Finest  Quality,  at  Astonishingly  Low  Rates. 
Kitrmordinary  inducements  to  wholesale  buyers. 
Catalogues  firee. 

BTARK  k  BARNETT,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Feb.  •72-3m. 


QALYBSTON. 

INSIDE  PASSENGER  AND  MAIL  ROUTE,  VLA 
Morgan's  Louisisna  and  Texas  Railroad— for  Pas- 
sengers and  Mail  only.  Passengers  take  the  Railroad 
Fernr  B*at,  foot  of  St.  Ann  street,  at7>^  A.  M.,  reach- 
ing Brashear  City  at  l\%  A.  M.,  there  connectmg  with 
steamer 

JOSTCPHIN-R, 
TUESDAYS  AND  FRIDAYS. 
"\'^H  ITmCY 
WEDNESDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 
CITY    OW   NTORTnOLK, 
THURSDAYS  AND  SUNDAYS.     ' 
Tickets  and  staterooms  secured  until  5  P.  M.,  daily 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  Agent's  office,  or  at  the  Ferry 
ending  en  the  morning  of  departure. 

C.  A.  WHITNEY  k  CO.,  Aaeiitt. 
Cbr.  Magmine  and  NatcJm  SU..  New  Orleant, 
Jan.  •72-ly. 


WM.  ■.  Fisaaow. 


■.  L.  news. 


PIERSON  &  HEWS, 

DEALERS  IN 


AND 


Furnisliiiig    Goods, 

NOS.  13  AND  15  CAMP  STREET, 

Opposite  City  Hotel,  •  •  •  ITEW  OBLElIfS. 

Jan.  '7S-3m. . 


J.  V.  PATVa. 


■.  M.  PATMB. 


PAYM,  DAHBRON  &  CO., 

(Suecessort  to  Payne,  Huntington  k  Co.) 

COTTON  FACTORS, 

Nos.  64  and  M  Baronne  Street, 

NEW    ORLEANS. 

JJBU  ta-iy. 


MURFEE'S    SUBSOIL 


AND     OPENERS. 


TVrH[OLKSA.IL.K    DEPOTS, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN Orgill  Bros.  A  Co. 

ATLANTA,  GA „ Mark  W.  Johnson. 

NEWBERN,  N.  C, ^Mitchell,  Allen  k  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA., .- W.  F.  Kelly. 

Jan.  '72-8ni. 

'ESTABLISHED  ▲.  D.  18M. 

Slocomb,  Baldwin  &  Co., 

Umm  IMPORTERS, 

74  Ganal  and  91|  93, 95  Common  Sts., 
ADJOINING  CITY  HOTEL, 


Cuflery,  Guns,  Tin  Ware,  Metals,  Iron, 
Nails,  Castings,  Railroad  Suppliea. 


AGENTS  FOE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED   PLOWS 
and  other    Farming   Implements,  at  Factory 
Prices. 

Oar  importations  aVe  direct,  and  prices  gaaranteed 
as  low  as  any  similar  establishmoni  in  the  United 
States.  Jan.  '72^8m. 


TO  $25  A  DAY  TO  LIVE,    ENERGETIC 

Mm.    A  new  work ;  will  sell  at  sight.    Etery 

Planter  and  Farmer  needs  it.  Quick  sales.  Urge  profits 
to  salesmen.  Inclose  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage  on  descriptire  Circulars,  and  state  where  yoa 
saw  this  advertisement.    Address 

JAS.  H.  HUMMEL,  Publisher, 
Jan.  *71-2m.  106  Camp  street.  New  Oriettur. 
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(Successors  to  McKinney,  Bryson  L  Co.,) 

228  miain  Street^  Memphis^  Tenn.^ 

HAVE  IN  STORE  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  SELECTED  STOCK  OF 

FURNITURE. 

Embracing  all  the  latest  styles  in 
Parlor,  Ohamberi  Sining-Boomi  Library,  Office  and  Eitcben  Fnmitiire. 

OUR  CARPET  DEPARTMENT  IS  COMPLETE 

EMBRACING  ALL  LATE  STYLES  IN 

MELTONS,    TAPESTRY,   VELVETS,    BRUSSELS,   THREE-PLYS,    INGRAINS,    TWO-PLYS, 
VENITIANS,  WOOL  DUTCH  HEMPS  AND  COCOA  MATTIN6S, 

With  a  Complete  Assortment  of  RUGS  and  MATS. 

IlSr    UPHOLSTERY, 

Goods  will  be  found  of  all  the  Latest  Patterns  and  Colors  in  Satins,  Brocatelle,  Tapestry,  Reps, 
Damasks,  Lace  Curtains,  etc.,  with  a  complete  line  of  Cornices. 

We  wUI  Duplicate  Bills  of  EASTERN  or  NORTHERN  marketd.    Our  Stock  fs  fresh  and  offered  at  PRXCEt 

THAT  WILL  PLEASE  THE  CLOSEST  BUYER. 

Peb.'72>Sro. 

PEOPLES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Of  Memphis,   Tenn. 
OAFXT AZi,  FTTZJ;.  PAID,  $300,000  00. 

OFFICE:  IN  THE  COMPANY'S  BUILDING, 
No.    16    Madison    Street,    Memphis,    Tennessee. 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  President 
EUGENE  MAGEVNEY,  Vice  Preset  J.  A.  SIMMONS,  Sec'y- 

Board    of  Directors: 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  JOHN  OVERTON,  JV  N.  8.  BRUCE, 

WIL  M.  FABRINGTOK,         O.  W.  GOYER,  EUGENE  MAGEVNEY, 

R.  B.  SNOWDEN. 


THB  tireik(rtli  and  abililT  of  tbfo  CoBapan j,  with  a  fhll  paid  capital  of  ^300,000  and  Biirpliit 
of  $35,000,  wul  oommotid  itself  to  every  one  desiring  to  effect  Insurance  on  dwellings  or  bosi- 
mm  propeHy.  Feb.  '72-1^ 
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PHOEBUS'  PATENT  SPARK  ARRESTER. 


To  Steam  Gin,  Steam  Mill,  and  to  all   Persons  Using   Steam   Fixtures  for 

any  Purpose  Whatever. 

HiTing  completed  aad  fully  tested  my  PATENT  SPARK  ARRESTER.  I  nm  now  prepared  t% 

fill  til  orders  for  this  appliance,  and  would  take  this  meMn!*  ot  assurmx  aiT  peruons  using  Boilers,  Steret, 
Flues  or  Cbimneys;  whereby  any  risk  of  fire  may  be  incurred  from  sparks,  that  my  AKR£ST£R  is  a  complete 
uriovAaD.  I  do  not  ask  that  my  assertion  be  receited  as  authority,  but  have  now  certificates  frota  respon- 
fibleaad  well-known  parties  who  hare  giren  it  an  imparti|il  test.  An  investigntlon  of  the  plan  upon  which  it 
isconstracted  will  satisfy  anyone  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  natural 
leienee,  and  therefore  must  be  inraluable  in  its  application. 

This  inrention,  in  addition  to  being  a  perfect  annihilation  of  sparks  or  burning  cinders,  increases  the 
draft  of  smoke-stacks  to  such  an  extent  that,  where  thirty  or  more  feet  are  now  used,  from  ten  to  eighteen 
fsotvill  be  found  amply  sufficient  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  a  matter  ef  economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  it  will  save  its  cost  in  from  ene  to  three  months. 

Any  person  who  can  join  two  sections  of  stove-pipe  can  put  it  up,  and  1  guamntee  to  replace  any  work  I 
diiarninge  at  my  own  expense  if  I  fail  to  make  this  appliance  do  all  I  claim  for  it  in  this  circular. 

T.   B.  PHOEBUS. 

All  orders  addressed  to  NELSON  A  TITUS,  10  Jefferson  Street,  or  A.  J.  WHITE,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will 
reoeire  prompt  attention. 

Austin,  Tunica  Coumtt,  Mist.,  October  81, 1871. 
MB.  T.  B.  PHOEBUS— 

In  reply  toyours  of  the  2^th,  I  will  say  that  I  have  one  of  your  Spark  Consumers  now  in  use,  on  a  sixteen 
foot  chimney.  T^e  draft  is  perfect.  I  hare  seen  the  engine  at  night  firing  with  cotton  seed  and  ash  chips, 
ind  hsTs  nerer  seen  OMK  spark  come  out  of  the  chimney.  I  can  perfectly  recommend  it  for  ererything  thai 
ytra  claim  for  it.    The  sating  of  foel  is  at  least  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent. 

Yours,  etc.,  JAMES  H.  ANDERSON. 

THOMAS  PHOEBUS,  Esq.—  Ocrossa  aoth,  ItfJl, 

DiAa  Sia,— I  have  tested  your  Spark  Arrester  thoroughly,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  complete  success. 
Itiswbat  It  claims  to  be— a'* Spark  Arrester,"  and,  instead  of  obstructing,  I  think  it  rather  improves  the 
dnft.   Every  engine,  where  there  is  the  least  danger  from  sparks,  should  have  one. 

Yours  renpectfully, 

ie,:E3FE3T=^    TO 
Major  JOHN  T.  HORNER,  Helena,   Ark.;  Capt.  IKE  SHKLBY,  Bolivar  County,  Miss. ;  WM.  BENGE8. 
Memohis;  JAMES  ROLLINS,  Memphis;   WILLtAM  A.  ROBINSON,  HANDLE  it  HEATH,  aud  GUBBIN8 
M  6UNN,  Memphis. 


N.  F.  LEMASTER. 
Q.  FALLS. 


W.  O.^YRD. 

WATOHEUBWELRY. 

A  large  and  choice  stock  of 

WATCHES 

For  Lad4es  and  Gentlemen. 

new    BTTLBS 

CHAINS,  mi  JEWELRY, 
Silverware, 
?P  Lockets,  Bracelets,  etc. 

Feb.  '72-6111. 


BERKSHIRE   HOGS. 

W.  E.  GREENLAW, 

IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OF 

THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

pigs,  two  to  three  months  old,  per  pair, S2o  00 

•*     three  to  four       *•         "  ••        ao  00 

•'     six  months  in  farrow,  "       60  00 

Mwni  and  Delhrtred  pn  BMrd  Cart  Fm  of  Chtrot . 
Feb.  '7)Miii. 


J.  B.  BENNETT, 
President. 


J.  H.  BEATTIE. 
Secretary. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF    CINCINNATI. 

FIRB,  RIYSR   AHD   HARIHE. 


Totil  Amtt  after  Paying  Chloago  Lottw. 


$2,078,148  iS. 


Agencies  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
Jsn-  *72-tf. 

TROFHTT   TOIAATOT 


The  OenuineSeed  of  this  Superior  TOMATO,  obtained 
direct  f^om  the  originator, 

George  E.  Waring,  of  Ogden  Farm,  R.  I. 

Ten  Cents  per  Paper. 

Sent  free  by  mail  where  a  dollar's  worth  or  upwards 
is  ordered.    F'or  sale  by 

CHAHDLER  ft  CO^ 
246  Main  street,  Memphi*, 
Feb.  *7»-2m. 
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W.  8.  BBUCE.  JOSEPH  BRUCE.  Ji.  S.  BRUCE. 

W.  S.  BETJOE  &  CO., 
Carriage  Miannfactnrers 

Pfos.  ST  and  39  !M!oiiiroe  Street, 

Carriage  Hardware,  Trimmings,  Spokes,  Hubs,  Felloes,  Wheels,  Paints,  Oils, 

Varnishes,  Eto. 

Feb.  'Ta-ly. ___^ 

ALBX.  MURRAY.  S.  E.  RIDGELY. 

MURRAY  &  RIDGELY, 

HEERlCXXA.M'T     TAXZ.ORS, 

31   IMLAJDISOIT   STIS^EET, 
East  of  Clark's  Jewelry  Store,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Feb.  "Ta-ly. 


STOVES,     STOVES,     STOVES, 


OF    A-LIL.    KINDS, 


AND  «  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

HOUSE-FURNISHIlSra    GOODS. 

ALSO,  AGENT  FOR 

UDELL'S  PATENT   EXTENSION  LADDERS. 

Job  "Work  of  j^ll  Kinds  Promptly  Executed, 

ifm  s.  arxT:is.E3s, 

Feb.  *72-ly.  328    Second    Street,    Mleinplii*,    Xenn. 


CAROLINA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

TENNESSEE    AND    NORTH    MISSISSIPPI. 

The  undersigned  desires  to  inform  his  Policy  Holders  and  Patrons  that  he  has  removed  his  office  to 

No.  10  Jefferson  Street,  (in  Titus  Block), 

jAinjAET.  81.  1«72.  [Feb.  72^.]  fllt«.tO    .Zk.COXl.t. 
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FEBRUARY  13,  1872. 

The  magnificeDt  Passenger  Steamer 

KLLE  LEE. ^ ..FRANK  HICKS,  Mitltr, 

John  S.  8m.LiVA,if,  Clerk, 
W!ll  leare  this  city  on  WEDNESDAY,  Febrnary  7th, 
1872,  arriving  at  New  Orleann  Monday,  February  12th, 

firing  ezenrsioniste  five  days  in  the  Crescent  City 
Qring  the  Mardi-Gras  Holidavs.  Departing,  will  leave 
New  Orleans  on  her  up  trip  Saturday,  February  17th. 
Booms  can  be  obtained  for  the  excursion  by  applying 
on  board  or  to 

B.  W.  LIGHTBUBNE,  Gen 'I  Agent, 
296  Front  street. 
W.  H.  EsHiraDAT,  Agent. 


Uemphis  and_White  River. 

United  States  Mail  Line. 


Steamer  LEGAL  TENDER, 

Jomi  T.  Washikotoh Master. 

Leaves  Memphis  for  Jacksonport  every  TUESDAY 
at  5  o'clocK,  p.m. 

Steamer    R.    P.    ^VALT, 

Wm.  AsHroan Master, 

Leaves  Memphis  for  Jacksonport  every  SATURDAY 

at  5  o^clock,  p.m. 
The  boats  of  this  line  make  close  connections  at  De- 
vairs  Bluff  with  the  trains  of  the 
MBUmia  Jt  LITTLE  BOCK  JB.  JB. 
Going  up,  leave   Devairs  Bluff  on  arrival  of  train, 

M.02iday8    and    Tliaxrsdays. 
Goming  down,  connect  with  trains, 

^Wednesdays    and    Saturdays. 
For  fk^ight  or  passage,  apply  to 

ELLIOTT  Jt  MILLER,  AgenU, 

Promenade  Street,  foot  of  Jefferson. 
Or  W.  H.  K  EH  NED  AT,  Agent, 
Office  on  Co.*s  Wharfboat,  foot  Court  Street. 


Memphis  k  Arbmsas  Eiver  Packet  Co. 

The  Elegant  Passenger  Boats  of  this  line  leave  Mem* 
phis  for  all  points  on  Arkansas  river 

Mondays  and  Fridays,  4  1-2  p.m. 

For  freight,  passage,  or  other  information,  apply  te 
W.  H,  KENNEDAT,  Agent, 
Office  on  Co.'s  Wharfboat,  foot  of  Court  Street. 
Dec.  ^71-ly. 

BEBRY  BOIES,  BASKETS  AND  CRATES. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free. 
CAIRO  BOX  AND  BASKET  COMPANY,  CAiao,  III. 
Feb.  '72-lt. 

S.  W.  FERGUSON, 
Attorney   and    Counsellor   at   Law, 

Greenville,    Miss. 


Will  practice  in  BoliTar,  Washington  aad  Itaaqnana 
eeimtiea,  aad  attend  to  payment  of  T^tes, 


New  and  Hare  Vegetables. 

I  make  the  seed  of  New  and  Rare  Vegetables  a 
specialty.  Catalognes  sent  tree  to  all.  My  customers 
of  last  year  will  receire  it  without  writing  for  it. 

JAMES  J.  H.  6RE60BT,  Harblehead,  Mast. 

Jan.  *72-6m. 


RIFLES,  SHOTGUNS,  RE  V0LVEB8, 
GUN  MATERIAL.    Write  for  Price  List  to  GaaaT 
WasTKav  Gun  Woaas,  Pittsburg,  Penn.    ArmyQans, 
ReTolvers,  Ac,  bought  or  traded  for.    Agontt  WanUd. 
Sept.  »71-6m. 


THE  BEST  PEBIODIGALS  OF  THE  DAT. 


English  Quarterlies, 


AND 


BUCK! OOD'S  EDINBMH  lAQAZINE. 

REPRINTED  BY 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co., 

140  FULTON  8TBSBT.  N.  Y., 

At  about  one-third  the  price  of  the  originaU. 

Tht  Miabugh  Berlfw,  Tht  LobIob  Qurttrly  Sfrltw, 

Ths  WwtBiattsr  Bsritw,         Tht  Brltiik  aurttrly  Berltw, 

Published  Quarterly— January,  April,  July,  Ootober— 

avD 

Bliokwood'i  IdlBfevgk  ¥>gM!wi. 

(A  fac-simile  of  the  original.)    Published  Monthly. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCFUPTION. 

For  any  one  Reriew 14  00  per  annum. 

For  any  two  Reviews ~  7  00  " 

For  any  three  Reyiews 10  00         «• 

Foralffonr  Reviews ..12  00         «« 

For  Blackwood's  Magasine 4  00         ** 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Reriew 7  00         ** 

For  Blackwood  and  two  Reviews 10  00         ** 

For  Blackwood  and  three  ReTiews...l8  00         ** 
For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews.15  00         " 

Postage,  two  cents  a  number,  to  be  prepaid  by  ib^ 
quarter  at  the  oflSce  of  delivery. 

CLUBS. 

A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to 
clubs  of  four  or  more  persons.  Thus :  four  copies  of 
Blackwood  or  of  one  Review  will  be  sent  to  OM  addreu 
for  912.80;  four  copies  of  the  four  Reviews  and  Black- 
wood for  f4B,  and  so  on. 

To  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  in  addition  to  the  above 
discount,  a  copy  gratis  will  be  allowed  to  the  getter-up 
of  the  clnb. 


Eeai-Qnarters  Hamotli  Dent  Corn. 

This  com  having  proved  supe- 
rior to  other  varieties  in  the  follow- 
ing respects,  we  think  every  farmer 
should  have  it.  It  is  the  largest 
eferly  field  variety  in  the  country. 
It  will  yield  more  shell  com,  weigh 
more,  nil  better  at  both  ends  of  the 
ear.  has  greater  depth  of  grain,  and 
will  do  better  on  all  kinds  ox  soil 
than  any  other  variety. 

Price  of  selected  ears,  by  mail,  60 
cents  each.  Two  pounds,  75  eenta ; 
four  pounds,  fl.CO.  One  peck,  by 
express,  $1.75 :  half  bushel,  $2.50 ; 
one  bushel,  $4 ,  two  bushels,  $7 ; 
five  bushels,  $16. 

No  com   sent  O.  O.   D.      Send 
stamp  for  circular.    Address 
I88A0  N.  BALTHI8. 
Box  00, 
CorydoBi  Ind* 

Feb.  '72. 
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J.  T.  PETTIT,  Memphis.  WM.  SIMPSON,  TuscumbU,  Abu 

PETTIT  &  SIMPSON, 

COnON  FACTORS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

No.  18  Union  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

LIBERAL  ADVANCES  MADE  ON  CONSIGNMENTS.    Orders  for  Supplies 
filled  at  Lowest  Rates,    instructions  Strictly  Obeyed. 

ESTES,  FIZBR  &  PINSON, 

276  Front  Street, 

Lately  occupied  by  BROOKS,  NEELY  A  CO.,  offer  for  sale 

SaO  boxes  Cheese,          1,000  bbis  Floor,                 100  bbis  Whisky,  800  bxs  Candles, 
50,000  pounds  Bacon,              aOO  bngs  Coffee,               500  bbis  Salt,  500  kits  Mackerel, 
1,000  kegs  Nails,                       »0  U'»  Hams,                   600  kegs  Lard,  »5  hhds  Sugar. 
500  bxs  Tobsoco,                lOO  bbis  Molasses,          600  pes  Bagging,  2@2>^  9,000  bdU  Ties,  all  pat- 
lbs,  terns, 

Ab,  Tea,  Sh«t,  Leaj,  Pepper,  Spice,  Starck,  Rop^  Tar,  Soda,  Soap,  latehes,  Crackers,  Candy, 

In  foci,  a  complete  and  fresh  stock  of  CASE  GOODS.     Wholesale  dealers  will  do 

well  to  call  be/ore  purchasing  elsewhere, 

Dec.  7lly. 

^VTA-SHING-TON 

Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 

iQffice,  5i  Madisan  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn, 

J.  J.  BUSBY,  President. 

G.  'W.  L.  CROOK,  Secretary. 

IHBECTOBS: 

J,  B.  DILLARD,  G.  V.  RAMBAUT, 

Of  DiUard  Brot.  #  Coffin.  Of  E.  M.  Apperton  #  Cb. 

J.  W.  JEFFERSOJ^,  J.  J.  BUSBY, 

Of  J.  W.  Jefferson  ^  Co.  Of  Busby,  Johnson  ^  Cb. 

JOffJ^S.  TOOF, 

Of  Toof  PhilUps  i  Co, 


Will  grant  Policies  upon  FIRE,  MARINE  AND  RIVER  RISKS  at  rates  com- 

mensurato  with  hazard. 

f^*7S>ly. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  FARM  AND  HOME, 

i  rint  Clu  lUutniid  Xagime  of  Agrinltin,  Xunktoni  and  fionestio  Eeonoaj. 

WM.  M.  BBOWNE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office,  380  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

BOYLE  ^  CHAPMAjr,  Publishers. 

TBRHS,  TWO  DOLLARS  PER  AHNUM,  FOR  SINGLE  COPY. 

To  Globs  the  following  redaced  rates  are  offered : 

Three  Copies,  one  year „.^ .fS  00  Ten  Copies,  one  Tear« $14  75 

FiTe  Copies,  one  year ^ 7  50  Twenty  Copies,  one  year 29  00 

The  orders  mast  be  always  accompanied  by  the  cash. 

As  a  Medium  of  Advertising  it  has  few  equals  snd  no  pupericgr  in  the  Southern  States,  having  now  a  list  of 
over  SIX  THOUSAND  subscribers,  comprismg  all  the  Southern  and  many  of  the  Northern  Stotes,  which  is 
daily  receiving  numerous  additions,  and  which  it  is  confidently  expected  will  be  doubled  within  the  ensuing 
year.   The  followiDg  are  the 

PAGE  RATES.— One  Full  Page,  first  insertion '. « $80  00 

One  Full  Page,  each  subsequent  insertion ~ *2&  00 

One  Full  Page,  half  year 126  00 

One  Full  Page,  one  year 200  00 


1  Mo. 

2  Mo. 

3  Mo. 

4  Mo. 

5  Mo. 

6  Mo. 

9  Mo. 

1  rr. 

One  Column t 

13  00 
12  00 
800 
500 

25  00 
20  00 
12  00 
700 

40  00 
30  00 
20  00 
10  00 

55  00 
40  00 
28  00 
14  00 

65  00 
50  00 
82  00 
10  00 

80  00 
60  00 
40  00 
20  00 

120  00 
90  00 
60  00 
80  00 

150  00 

Three-quarter  Column ~ 

100  00 

Half  Column 

Quarter  Column 

75  00 
35  00 

Less  than  quarter  of  a  column,  25  cents  a  Ime  each  insertion. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  pnyable  quarterly  in  advance. 

A  copy  containing  the  first  istiue  of  each  advertisement  always  mailed  to  the  advertiser  fk'ee. 


MEMPHIS  A  CHARLESTON  RAILROAD. 
"         "  -        1115  A.M. 

6  (JO  A.M. 

6  30  .A.M. 
-        10  20  P.M. 


Leaves  Memphis, 
Arrives  at  Chattanooga, 
Leaves  Chattanooga, 
Arrives  at  Memphis, 


Leaves  Memphis, 
Arrives  at  Chattanooga, 
Leaves  Chattanooga, 
Arrives  at  Memphis, 


Train. 


12  01A.M. 

5  00  P.M. 

800  P.M. 
1215  P.M. 


MISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 


TIMB  OW  TKAIMS  PASSIKO  QBAND  JUMCTION. 


Arrive, 
Leave, 


North. 
155  P.M. 
4  30  A.M. 
211  P.M. 
4  38  A.M. 


South. 
211  P.M. 

1  15  A.M. 

2  26  P.M. 
2.23  A.M. 


MISSISSIPPI  k  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 

LIAVK.  AKBIVK. 

New OrleMis  Mall,    -       -       -       115  P.M.    2  80  P.M. 

Express, 4  15  P.M.    850  A.M. 

Freight,  daily,  except  Sunday,     6  90  A.M.    3  00  P.M. 

MEMPHIS  A  LOUISVILLE  RAILROAD. 

Day  Express  leaves     .....       415  A.M. 

Kew  York  Express,  daily.  .       .       .       1 30  P.M. 

Brownsville  Aooommodation  leaves  daily  at  4  16  P. 

M.,  except  Sunday. 


Sdhedxile  of  Bailroads  in  Georgia. 

WESTERN  k  ATUNTIC  R.  R.  NIGHT  PASS*R.  TRAIN 

Lwv«i  Atlaaia. lOIOPM. 

ArrivwatChatlaaeoga,           ....     61«AM. 
leaysi  CkatlaaoMa, 5a)PM. 


Day  Pattonger  Train. 

Lmtm  Atlanta, 8  Ift  A  M 

Arrive*  »t  ChatUnooga,  >  -  .  •  4  21 P  M. 

Lmvm  ChacUBOogm, A30AM. 

ArrivM  at  Atlanta. SauPM. 

CHARLOTTE.  COLUMBIA  AND  AUGUSTA  RAILROAD. 

Lmt«  Angntta,       -       •  -  •      S  15  A  M.     6  00  P  M. 

Arrive  at  Charlotte.        •  .  -      3  U9  P  M.     A  15  A  M. 

Lmt«  Charlotte.      .       -  .  .      7  15AM.790PM. 

Arrive  at  Anguica,  .  .       6S0PM.790AM. 

SOUTHWESTERN  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  TRAINS. 

Leave  M»oon. 8  00  AM. 

Arrive  at  Eafknia. 458PM. 

Leave  Enfeula. 7  45  A  M. 

Arrive  at  Maoon, 4  35Plf. 

Columbut  Patttnger  Trains. 

LMveMaeon.                            •          •          -          •  5  25  AM. 

Arrive  at  Colambua. II  00  AM. 

Leave  Colambas. 12  45  P  M. 

Arrive  at  Maoon. 600PM. 

Maeofi  and  Bruntwlok  PatMnger  Trains. 

Leave  Maoon, 9  10  AM. 

Arrive  at  Bmnswiok. 9S5PM. 

Leave  Brunswick,           .          .          .          *          .445AM. 
Arrive  at  Maoon. S  10  P  M. 

GEORGIA  RAILROAD— Day  Train. 
Leave  Atlanta. 7  10  A  M. 

Arrive  at  Augnata,         -  .  .  •  •540PM. 

Leave  Angasta. 8S0AM. 

Arrive  at  Atlanta.  -         -         -         -SSUPM. 

Night  Train. 

Leave  Atlanta,         ...  .  51SPM. 

Arrive  at  Angnsta. S  45  A  M. 

Leave  Augtitta, 8  15  P  M. 

Arrive  at  AUanta, S40AM. 

MACON  k  AUGUSTA  R4ILR0AD. 
Ob  aad  after  Monday.  January  2Sd,  trat&i  wiU  ram  daQy  ea 
thti  Road  aa  foUowi,  Sundavi  excepted} 

Leave  Maonn,                           .          .                    .  8  90  AM. 

Arrive  at  Angnsta, 145  PM. 

Leave  Amm«t% 13  00  M  ^ 

Arrive  alliritfNik riOPlft 
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396  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN., 

WHOLESALB  AND  RETAIL 


OIL  CLOTHS,  WINDOW  SHADES,  MATTRESSES, 

OHIXjIDIR/EIT'S     0-AJEe/ie;I-^C3-ES,   <ScO.. 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


W«  niMiafactare  and  ar«  prepared  to  supply  the  trade  with  all  kinds  of  Bedding,  inclndine  all  kinds  of 
Oriental,  Palim  and  Sponge  Mattresses.  Also,  very  superior  Spring  Bed  Bottoms  and  Folding  Bed  Lounges, 
and  are  General  Agents  for  LAMES  WOOL  MATTRERHRS,  PATENT  PROP  CURTAIN  FIXTURES. 
VALLEY'S  PATENT  CLOTHES  HORSES,  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS  AND  COMMODES.  WILaON'8 
ADJUSTABLE  IRON  CHAIR,  wonderful  WOVEN  MATTRE8HES,  etc. 


Dealers  are  specially  Invited  to  call  on  us,  as  we  ofTer  Special  Bargains. 

Feb.  '72-ly. 

DRY   GOODS. 

spzuNG-  sxocK   Novr   opeitxitg;- 


SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS 

Offered  in  our  large  and  varied  stock  of 

Silks  and  Dress  Goods, 

Laces  and  Fancy  Goods, 
"White  Goods, 

Hosiery  and  Notions, 


-A,uao — 


MENKEN   BROTHERS, 

»ei  and  »e3  Bfain  Street,  AlKMiPKrS,  *TE:pC]N^. 

ENTBANCE  TO  WHOLESALE  DEPARTMENT,  NO.  261  MAIN  STREET. 
Feb., '72-8D1. 
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«,.p,,^gsK^    SMITH'S  imm  ORUNS 


AND  THE  CELEBRATED 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organs. 


jyRAJJB^R    IN 


^^    -^—  Sheet  musiOy 

And  Musical  Merchandise  Generally, 
375  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

FIANOS  TO  SENT.    OLD  HANOS  taken  in  exchange  for  NEW  ONES. 

Promptly   attended  to.    MR.  GOEPEL,  being  a  practical  Pianoforte  Maker,  is  a  guarantee 
that  he  will  perform  properly  whaterer  he  undertakes. 
D»e.,  •n-ly. 

J.  B.  HILLS, 

281   Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn., 


p 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALER  IN 

RUGS,   Medicines,   CnEyviicALS 

PERFUMERY,  TOILET  ARTICLES, 

Paints,  Oils,  Dye-Stuffs,  etc.,  etc. 

Fma  JE-ssai^tmattt  af  $ut?gical  Jnstmmants 

PURE  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

IT^INES    A.ND    LIQUORS. 

ETEBT  ABTICLE  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  PUBE  AND  FBESH. 

Jan.  •72- ly.  ^ 
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insurant©  §o!ii(>aiii|f 


OF  MEMPHIS,  TENN, 


No.  42  Madison  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

®fficcr0: 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  President. 

H.  J.  WICE3,  Ist  ^ce-Ptesident. 

J.  T.  PBTTIT,  2d  Vloo-Prtsideiit. 
W.  7.  BOTLB,  Secrotary. 

J.  E  ED310NDS0N,  Qdneral  Agent 

Prof  C.  ?.  UoGAT,  Aotaary. 

I.  WOODWABD,  H.  D.,  Medical  Ezaminer. 

ELLSra  ft  PEELAN,  AttomeTS. 

B.  W.  AVBNT,  M.  D.,  Cansnlting  PhysioiaiL 


'SBoaril  of  ^irccfore : 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  -  -  Memphis,  Tenn. 

M.  J.  WICKS,    -        .  -  -  President  M.  ^  C,  R,  R. 

W.  R.  HUNT,     .        -  -  .  Memphis,  Tenn. 

T.  W.  WHITE,  .        -  -  -  Hernando,  Miss. 

WILLIAM  JOYNER,  -  -  Joyner,  Lemmon  j*  QaU. 

J.  T.  PETTIT,    -        -  -  -  PetHt  4"  Simpson. 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  -  -  Presidmt  Peoples  Insurance  Chmpatw, 

JOHN  D.  ADAMS,     -  -  -  President  M.  #  A.  Jt.  P.  Cb. 

0.  B.  CHURCH,          -  -  -  Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  L.  VANCE,  -        -  -  -  Memphis.  Tenn. 

F.  W.  SMITH,    -        -  -  -  Cashier  Memphis  (Kiy  Fire  *  Otril  In^  Ok 

N.  S.  BRUCE,      -        -  -  '  W.S.  Bruce  #  Co. 

J.  C.  FIZER,        -        -  -  -  Stewart  Bros.  J-  Fizer. 

PHILIP  TUGGLE,     ^  -  -  Memphis,  Tenn. 

NAPOLEON  HILL,  -  -  -  HiU,  Fontaine  ^  Co, 


fBs^jfCM  Office^  M^ltimomm^  Mb. 

PolicieB  will  be  issued  for  $1,000  to  $10,000  on  the  lives  of  z^ales,  fh>m  the  a^fe  of  16  to 
60,  and  for  $5,000  Arom  the  age  of  60  to  65.  On  the  lives  of  females,  for  $5,000  only,  and  to  tlio 
agio  of  40,  $5  per  thousand  extra  will  be  charged.    No  extra  charee  after  that  age. 

^     Ko  extra  hazardous  risks  taken.    All  policies  non-forfeitable  after  second  paymeot. 
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W.  a  BBUCB. 


R.  O.  CRAI6. 


SSTABLIBHBD  IlT   1860. 


R.  Q-.  CRA.IG^  &  CO. 

mi 


377  &  379 
Main  St. 


Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Bie;IlTILi"Y-   I=>LO'W^   ^Ca-EITOTT. 


NEW  CROP. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  large  itock  fresh  and  fc^naiDe  Oarden 
Seeds,  always  foand  at  CRAIG'S. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Red  Clover,  White  CloTer,  Lueerne  Clo- 
yer,  AUike  Clover,  Herds  Grass,  Blue 
Grass,  Orchard  Grass^  Timothy  Seed, 
sold  at  reasonable  prices,  at  C&AIG'S 
SEED  STORE. 

IMPORTED  SEEDS. 

Priaoe  Edward's  Island  BUck  O^tt, 

$2.00  per  bushel. 
PoUto  Oats  (Scotch), 

$3.00  per  bushel. 
Chevalier  Barley  (Scotch), 

$3.50  per  bushel. 
English  Lawn  Grass, 

80  cents  per  pound. 
Perennial  Rye  Grass, 

$4  per  bushel. 

SEED  POTATOES— 200  Bbh. 

Early  Rose,  $6.50  per  bbl. 
Early  Goodrich,  $6.00  per  bbl. 
Early  Russets,  $4.00  per  bbl. 


ADDRESS,  OR  CALL  AXD  SEE  US. 

B.  a.  CBAIG  &  CO. 

S77  and  379  Main  Street, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


IMFLEHEUTS. 

BRINLY  PLOWS. 

Prices— No.  1,  $8.50. 

No.  2,  $10.50. 
No.  3,  $11.00. 
Light  SubsoU.  $6.60. 
f  2.Horse  Subsoil,  $8.50. 

The  merit  of  this  celebrated  Plow  is  too 
.  well  known  to  need  any  comment  firom 
us. 

GEDDES'  HARROWS. 


Pri« 


14-Tootb.  $14. 

i6-Tooth,  $16. 

18-Tooth,  $18. 


Light  Expanding  Garden  Harrows,  $8.50. 
Model  Cultivators,  $9.00. 
Eagle  Fodder  Cutter,  $30.00. 
Sanford  Straw  Cutter,  $12.00. 
Post-Hole  Digger,  $5.00. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  GARDEN 
IMPLEMENTS. 

Our  stock  in  this  line  we  make  a  specialty 
of,  and  sell  none  but  the  best. 


ADDRESS  OR  CALL  AND  SEE  US 
when  in  Memphis. 

B.  G,  CBAIG  &  CO. 

377  and  379  Main  Street. 
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MAlffSFIEIiD  A  HIGBEE^S 

Prepared  fk^m  rare  Essential  Oils,  Extract  of  Camphor,  Extract  of  Arnica, 
Chlorodjne  and  IKagnetic  Fluid  chemically  combined* 

The  gr«ak  cnooMt  of  thi*  powerfal  peaetrattng  Fluid  wftrntnto  the  propriofcon  In  prononnelnK  it  the  grMtesl  Ltniment  •xUal. 

It  fa  ft  peneCrfttiiig  Flaid»  whioh  pauM  immedtfttelj  through  ftU  the  tlMUM,  mnsolas,  ftnd  to  the  bone  ittelfl  It«  ftetion  npoa  tb* 
AbnrkMta  to  aot  to  seftl  tb«m  np,  aa  other  linioente  do.  but  to  open  them  and  inoreftse  the  oironlation.  It  if  bftaed  upon  soieatitc 
fitedplee  for  eure  or  nfttuntl  restorftt4on  of  ftll  organic  deraegemente,  whether  in  man  or  beaitL 

Send  for  a  Ctroolar  bearing tiie  evidence  of  iu  wonderful  effieaoy.  f^m  the  following  weli-iukown  eitinns  of  the  South: 

Oou  Fhiu  B.  Otwrx,  of  Shelbj  oountj,  Tenn.    Cured  him  of  Spioal  disease. 

T.  E.  Brirlt.  Flow  Manulkcturer.  Louisville,  Kj.    Cured  him  of  a  serious  hurt  reoeiTed  fhnn  a  fhll. 

A.  C.  Lams,  Horn  Lake  Depot,  Miss.    Cured  him  of  Faraljsis. 

Ooc  8.  J.  Waolkt.  Inka»  Miss.    Cured  him  of  a  hurt  of  eleven  years'  standing. 

0»L.  D.  H.  C  MooKi.  Dardanelle.  Ark.    Cured  his  wifo  of  rbeumatisu). 

M.  V.  BooAjf,  OUre  Branch,  M<ss.    Cured  of  neuralgia.    Had  suflbred  three  years. 

B.  BcrcK,  Eiarml's  Crossing,  MIm.    Cured  of  neuralgia  and  rheumatism. 

OiOBOK  M.  SAKOirBR,  Madisou  Station,  Ala.    Cured  of  rheumatism  of  twenty  years'  standing. 
Ds.  Alfrxd  MooRMAir, Sacramento,  Kr..  writes:  "  Your  Liniment  rives  universal  sati«fiMtion." 
Bb.  J.  W.  Tabrt,  Dukedom,  Tenn.,  writes:  "  Your  Magic  Arnica  Liniment  gives  great  satisCMtion.** 
Hnadreds  ef  others  have  published  their  testimony  to  its  great  merits. 


THE    Lj^DIES'    remedy. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

llikenlftrgsd  experience  <tf  Dr.  Jackson,  who  made  the  Diseases  ef  Women  a  special^,  made  him  eminently  sneeessftU,  uii  t» 
tkslupcrience  and  suocess  we  are  indebted  for  the  happy  combination  known  as  his 

FEMALE    VIGORA.TOR. 

This  Preparation  ifi  intended  specially  for  the  Cure  of  Female  Diseases,  such  as 

HRLOBOMIS,    OB  METJENTION,       IBJRJEGULABITT,        PAINTUL   MENSTMUATION, 

BVPPMJBSaXD  MENaTBUATlON,       LEXrCOUUHEA,        VTEUINE   TTLCEBATIOIT, 

And  all  aflbotlena  of  kindred  natureb 

Ws  earnestly  ask  of  ladies  that  they  give  the  V igorater  a  trial.  Full  directions  accompany  each  bottle,  and  if  farther  iastruetiona 
ere  nouired,  tke  proprietors,  in  strict  oonfidenoe,  are  always  ready  to  assist^  and  will  answer  any  communications.  It  is  really 
Wirred  that  there  exists  no  woman  who  will  net  feel  herself  sponger  and  belter  by  using  this  oiirtainly  most  reliable  medicine;  and 
IhMN  vhe  are  snifering  from  Fuactional  Derangemont^  Debility,  Sick  Headache,  Nervousness.  Fains  in  the  Back  or  Loins,  and  similar 
aftgdsBs  arisiag  fnm  the  same  cause,  would  do  well  to  hesitate  before  placins  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  some  qnack  who  can  net  knoir 
tbevbele  history  «f  their  trouble.  Let  them,  instead,  procure  a  bottle  of  DR.  JACKSON'S  FEBfALE  VIOORATOR.  and  give  it  a 
ftkftUU  trial,  and  «ur  word  for  it.  they  will  never,  never  regret  it.  Be  sure  of  the  name,  and  be  sure  to  take  no  subsdtute.  Ask  for 
DB.  JA0K8OK*8  7BVALX  VIGOBATOB,  and  receive  nothing  but  what  you  inquire  for.  See  that  the  Proprietoxs'  nam*— 
MAKSflELD  ft  HIQBEE— is  upon  the  bottle,  and  that  it  has  their  own  Froprietary  United  States  Stamp  upon  ik 

-WECIlLiX:     rX':K£3IlrX3     is   JLiIFXS     a?^£3IlrX3     IS     iSOPSI 

THS  VXBT  BB8T  UTSQ  MBDIOINB  BZTAKT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE. 

This  Taluable  componnd  is  no  secret  preparation.    Its  ingredients  are  well  known,  and,  what  is 

oetter,  have  been  well  and  successfully  tested.    Read  tho  Ust: 

WILD  CHSBRT,  BALSAM  TOLJT,  SANQVINABIA,  LIVEBWOBT,  ESSENCE  OE  TAB, 

HOABHOXrXD,  LVNGWOBT,    SQUILLS,    3ENEKA,   MATICO.,   LOBELIA, 

ENQLISM    WOOB   NABHTHA. 

ne  meat  serapnlous  carets  observed  in  selecting  the  above  materials.  In  order  to  secure  the  ftill  medicinal  powers  of  their  actlre 

friadples,  and  we  daim  that  the  HUNOABLAN  BAIiSAM  OF  LIFB  has  not  only  the  happieet  and  most  e?bctual  medicaments 

•c  te  CMspositien,  but  that  it  contains  the  ut%  of  each  innedient  in  perfect  combination.     Wood  Naphtha  has  atUlned  a  wonderful 

w>sls»un  forilspowerfVil  renovative  powers  in  CONSUMFTION ;  but  the  numerous  inferior  artidee  and  imiutions  called  by  4ts 

•aae  have  almost  crowded  out  the  pure  and  much  more  expensive  genuine,  and,  in  consequence,  the  latter  is  seldom  acoeswible  to  the 

■aisrity  of  thepeople.    It  la  ffuaranteed  that  none  but  the  purest  and  best  English  Wood  Naphtha  is  used  in  the  HUKOABIAK 

BAIBAM  OJr  IiIFB,  and  this  Proprietors  can  show,  by  Volumes  of  JES  vldenoe*  it  stands  positively  unrivaled  for 

THB   TBEATKKNT   OF 

<X)N8UBfPTTON,  COUGHS,  BR0NCHTTI8,  ASTHMA,  DISEASES  OP  THE  THROAT   AND   BRONCHIAL 

TUBES.  CROUP,  OPPRESSION   OP  THE   CHEST,  SPITTING  OP   BLOOD,    INFLUENZA, 

WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  and 

A,m  j^xv  xiacaE>xio"Voxi.^A.xw   xo?   ^A.m    sro    siqx7^a.Xs. 

The  aboTe  Medicines,  now  Ions  established  and  staple  throughout  the  South  and  West,  are  monuf^tored 
^th  ttie  most  scrapulous  care  by  tne  Sole  Proprietors,  

MANSFIELD  ^  HIQBEE, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Proprietors,  also,  of  the  TEXAS  TONIC  SYRUP,  for  Chills  and  Fever;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RESTORER, 
fllSHLAND  BITTERS  OR  SCOTCH  TONIC,  DR.  BRAZIER'S  LIVER  MEDICINE,  Ac. 

For  Sale  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  Everywhere. 

I^NOKE   GENUINE    WITHOUT  OUR  PRIVATE  PROPRIETARY  STAMP.  -«I 
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Farm  Work  for  the  Month. 

With  the  8am«  object  and  writing  on  the 
same  subject,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we 
can  vary  or  amplify  to  any  great  extent  the 
instructions  which  we  offer  our  readers  for  the 
same  month  in  each  year,  as  volume  succeeds 
volume  of  the  Farm  and  Home.  Had  we  al- 
ways the  same  readers  we  would  deem  it  un- 
necessary to  do  more  than  refer  them  to  our 
advice  for  March  of  *71  or  '70,  where  they 
would  find  as  good  advice  as  we  are  capable  of 
giving. 

March  is  a  very  important  month  to  the 
Southern  planter.  It  is  aptly  called  the  "seed 
month  of  the  year."  Most  of  the  com  plant- 
ing is  done  now,  and  whether  this  indispensable 
crop  is  to  be  a  success  or  a  failure  when  harvest 
comes,  depends  very  largely  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  for  March  is  done.  Again  and 
again  have  we  expressed  our  opinions  on  this 
subject,  pointing  out  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  slovenly  and  superficial  planting, 
and  the  good  results  which  attend  thorough  and 
careful  performance  of  the  work.    • 

Good  crops  cannot  be  raised  unless  the  ground 
has  been  well  prepared,  deeply  and  closely 
plowed — no  hard  ridges  between  the  furrows, 
bat  a  mellow,  soft,  deep  bed  prepared  through 
which  the  young  rootlets  can  easily  penetrate, 
and  through  which  moisture,  heat,  air  and  light 
can  reach  the  growing  plants  and  give  them 
the  sustenance  which  are  essential  to  their 
health  and  strength.  They  who  want  good 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  6—1. 


remunerative  crops  must  religiously  eschew 
what  is  known  as  list  planting — ^throwing  three 
ftirrows  together  with  a  stumpy  scooter  plow, 
which  breaks  the  soil  about  two  or  three  inches 
in  depth,  and  leaving  the  middles  to  be  broken 
when  there  is  "  time  to  get  to  it,"  or  when  the 
cr<^  gets  the  first  plowing.  In  our  climate  and 
on  our  soil,  planting  like  this  must  end  in  fail- 
ure. It  is  loss  of  time,  labor  and  money. 
Drought  ii  not  the  cause  of  the  failure;  bad 
seasons  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Lazy,  slov- 
enly, bad  work,  is  the  sole  cause.  Scratch- 
planting/  OB  the  lift  will  bring  nubbins,  and  not 
many  even  of  them.  To  get  twenty-five  or 
thirty  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre— and  anything 
less  is  not  a  good  crop — ^the  soil  must  be  deeply 
broken  and  pulverized,  and  if  it  has  been  loos- 
ened by  a  subsoil  plow  in  every  furrow  so  much 
the  better  will  be  the  crop,  and  so  much  leas 
will  a  summer  drought  affect  it. 

"We  hope  that  every  Southern  planter  will 
not  only  plant  his  com  well,  but  will  plant 
plenty  of  it.  Let  not  the  present  price  of  cot- 
ton lead  him  into  the  fatal  folly  of  curtailing 
his  com  crop  in  order  to  increase  that  of  cotton. 
Surely  experience  has  proved  with  suflScient 
force  since  1865  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
the  all-cotton  policy.  Search  the  cotton  States 
through  and  through  and  you  will  find  that 
wherever  you  meet  a  planter  who  is  out  of 
debt  and  with  good  credit  with  his  merchant, 
he  will  tell  you  he  never  bought  a  bushel  of 
com  in  his  life  except  "  right  after  the  surren- 
der." He  will  show  you  now  full  corn  cribs, 
and  is  feeding,  most  likely,  with  com  made  in 
1870.  But  on  the  other  side  where  you  find 
lien-receipts,  mortgages  for  guano,  overdue 
notes  for  advances  of  corn  and  meat,  lean 
mules,  broken  wagons  and  harness,  tumble- 
down fences,  and  everything  wearing  a  slip- 
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shod  and  seedy  look,  you  will  discover  a  planter 
who  went  in  for  all  cotton,  intending  to  buy 
his  corn  and  meat  in  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis, 
and  make  an  "immense  pile"  besides.  His 
empty  cribs,  his  half-starved  stock,  and  his 
empty  purse  are  the  most  forcible  illustrations 
of  his  imprudence.  Four-fifths  of  the  debts 
l¥hich  now  oppress  and  harrass  the  Southern 
planters,  consist  of  money  borrowed  to  pay  for 
com,  and  meat,  and  hay,  and  fertilizers,  to 
make  a  "big  cotton  crop,"  but  which  the  big 
crop  never  produced  enough  to  pay.  We  fer- 
vently hope  that  our  people  are  not  going  to 
repeat  the  folly  of  '69  and  '70;  but  will  pre- 
pare for  an  ample  provision  crop,  remembering 
that  every  bale  of  cotton  produced  at  the  South 
over  two  millions  of  bags,  is  a  positive  injury 
to  the  South  and  a  benefit  only  to  the  Yankee 
spinner,  or  the  speculating  cotton  buyer.  Surely 
the  lessons  of  the  immediate  past  have  been 
severe  enough  to  teach  us  to  avoid  in  future  the 
errors  which  have  cost  us  so  dearly. 

PBSPABATIONS  FOE  COTTOK  PLANTING. 

During  this  month  all  the  preparations  for 
cotton  planting  should  be  completed.  Let  the 
work  be  well  done.  We  believe  that  to  subsoil 
every  furrow  that  is  turned  will  pay  well,  but 
if  that  be  impracticable  let  the  center  and  the 
two  side  furrows  of  every  bed  be  subeoiled  as 
deeply  as  a  pair  of  good  mulee  can  pull  a 
Brinly  subsoiler.  We  have  always  opened  the 
center  furrow  of  the  bed  with  a  long  double- 
winged  shovel,  followed  by  a  subsoil  plow,  de- 
posited the  manure,  whether  home-made  or 
artificial,  in  this  furrow,  and  covered  it  with 
two  furrows  of  a  sharp  turn  plow,  each  fur- 
row being  stirred  deeply  by  the  subsoiler. 
Droughts  never  hurt  us  nearly  as  much  as  they 
did  our  neighbors  who  had  "  no  time  for  sub- 
soiling,"  and  did  not  believe  in  "  killing  up  the 
stock."  Our  recommendations  of  course  apply 
to  stiff  uplands.  Bottoms  and  soft  sandy  lands 
do  not  need  such  artificial  aid.  Let  all  the 
land  be  well  broken,  middles  and  all.  If  the 
land  is  inclined  to  be  wet,  the  beds  should  be 
made  high,  but  where  it  is  dry  and  loose,  high 
beds  are  no  advantage ;  except  for  the  conve- 
nience of  cultivation  in  dry  land,  beds  are  of 
no  practical  value.  Many  planters  prefer  per- 
fectly flat  culture.  Our  own  experience  is  in 
favor  of  beds. 

FOBAGB  CROPS. 

Make  ample  provision  for  forage  crops. 
Plant  liberally  drilled  com,  millet,  and  Lu- 
cerne. They  are  inexpensive,  are  easily  culti- 
vated and  very  remunerative. 


LUCBBNB. 

£speci{illy  do  we  advise  the  production  of 
this  best  and  cheapest  of  forage  crops.  Now  is 
the  time  to  plant  it.  Let  the  soil  be  rich  either 
naturally  or  by  the  liberal  application  of  znan- 
ure,  let  it  be  well  broken,  and  from  10  to  IS 
lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  (which  can  be  bought  on 
reasonable  terms  from  R.  O.  Craig  &  Co., 
Main  street,  Memphis,)  sown  in  drills  Just  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  the  cultivator  to  pau 
between  them,  will  give  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  best  and  most  succulent  forage.  Once  es- 
tablished, a  Lucerne  patch  will  last  for  seven 
or  eight  years,  giving  five  or  six  cuttings  every 
yekr, 

CLOVBB. 

There  is  still  time  to  sow  clover.  We  advise 
all  who  have  land  prepared  and  fit  for  it  to  try 
it.  They  will  find  it  the  best  fertilizer  they 
ever  applied  to  their  land,  and  while  the  fertil- 
izing process  is  going  on,  they  will  have  a  fine 
crop  of  excellent  hay  to  pay  for  the  expense  of 
sowing  and  the  use  of  the  land.  Craig  &  Co. 
have  ft  good  supply  of  f^esh  and  choice  seed. 
It  is  very  important  to  buy  the  seed  from  a  re- 
liable dealer.  A  large  quantity  of  spurioai 
clover  seed  is  sold,  and  it  is  hard  for  an  un- 
practiced  eye  to  detect  the  difference  between 
the  good  and  the  bad. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

Lastly,  we  recommend  preparations  this 
month  for  a  large  crop  of  sweet  potatoes.  They 
are  good  food  for  both  ''man  and  beast." 


Letter  ftrom  John  Plowhandles. 

LET     US    BAI8E    OUB     OWN    MULES,    OB    IS    IT 
"BETTEB  TO  BUT?" 

Mb.  Editob — It  Strikes  me  that  it  would  be 
both  interesting  and  profitable  if  the  gentle- 
men who  attend  Agricultural  Congresses  and 
Conventions  would  discuss  the  practicability 
and  advantages  of  raising  our  own  mules  and 
horses  in  the  Southern  States.  The  subject 
suggested  itself  very  forcibly  to  my  mind  on  a 
recent  journey  through  some  of  the  ooUon 
States,  meeting  drovers  with  large  droves  of 
mules  in  almost  every  town  and  village  selling 
largely  to  our  people,  gathering  up  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  which  they  will  carry  out 
of  our  country,  and  taking  factors'  acceptances, 
secured  by  lien-receipts,  where  they  cannot  get 
all  cash.  Of  all  these  droves,  not  one  mule 
that  I  saw  was  raised  south  of  the  Tennessee 
river ;  not  one  of  the  drovers  or  owners  o(  the 
mules  lives  in  a  cotton  State,  and  not  one  dime 
of  the  money  expended  yearly  in  the  purchase 
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of  these  males  is  spent  in  a  cotton  State.  A 
stranger  traveling  through  the  coantry  and 
observiog  this  mole  trade  would  suppose  that 
the  reason  why  wo  import  all  our  mules  and 
hones  must  be  that  we  cannot  raise  them — on 
the  same  principle  exactly  that  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  import  their 
bananas  and  oranges.  He  never  could  suppose 
that  a  sensible,  practical  people  persist  year 
after  year  in  sliding  out  of  the  country  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  purchase  draught  animals 
which  they  could  raise  at  home,  not  only  as 
well,  hot  better  than  those  from  whom  they 
buy.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  a  well-bred  mule, 
raised  in  Mississippi,  Alabama  or  G^rgia,  is  a 
better  and  more  serviceable  animal  for  work  in 
those  States  than  one  raised  in  a  more  Northern 
latitude  and  imported  when  he  is  two  or  three 
years  old.  A  distinguished  planter  of  Missis- 
sippi, who  used  to  raise  large  crops  of  cotton, 
and  always  raised  his  own  mules,  told  me  re- 
cently that  he  found  them  much  better  thau 
the  imported  stock,  even  did  they  cost  as  much 
as  those  that  were  imported,  which  of  course 
they  did  not. 

Now,  sir,  if  we  want  to  be  independent — to 
raise  our  own  meat  and  bread — why  should  we 
not  also  raise  our  own  animals  Xo  make  that 
bread?  Do  jacks  perish  or  mares  refuse  to 
breed  in  our  climate?  If  the  enterprising 
stock  raisers  of  Kentucky  can  amass  large  for- 
tunes breeding  mules  and  horses  to  pull  our 
plows  and  wagons,  what  is  there  to  prevent  our 
making  a  small  fortune  by  breeding  what  we 
want  for  ourselves,  and  thus  keeping  our  money 
at  home?  Whire  we  are  thinking  of  improv- 
ing our  native  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  let 
OS  give  a  little  attention  to  the  mule  question, 
and  when  we  calculate  the  profits  of  Merino 
and  Cotswold  sheep,  and  Ayrshire  and  Alder- 
ney  cows,  let  us  devote  a  few  figures  to  demon- 
strate the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a  three- 
year  old  mule  raised  at  home  and  of  one  bought 
out  of  a  drove — the  difference  between  paying 
a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  to  a  drover  for 
ten  imported  mules,  and  having  the  money  in 
one's  pocket  and  finding  the  mules  in  the  lot. 
Every  planter  need  not  "buy  a  Jack  and*a  whole 
rafl  of  mares,"  as  a  friend  recently  remarked 
to  me  when  I  urged  him  to  try  to  raise  his 
own  stock  in  answer  to  his  complaint  as  to  the 


enormous  sum  he  had  to  "  pay  out "  for  mules 
this^yeafl  JusCas  alieighborhood  can  buy  a 
bull  or  a  stud  or  a  boar,  a  neighborhood~cah 
buy  a  jack.  The  cost  to  each  will  be  very 
trifling,  and  each  owning  one  or  two  or  more 


good,  stout,  well-shaped  mares,  will  very  soon 
have  a  number  of  acclimated,  healthy  mules, 
sufficient  to  renew  his  stock,  and  save  him  ftom 
"  paying  out  enormous  sums  "  to  drovers,  and 
at  the  trifling  cost  of  the  share  in  the  jack  and 
the  feed  of  the  young  mules,  the  latter  item 
being  reduced  to  almost  nothing,  because  the 
value  of  manure  will  almost  equal  that  of  the 
food.  The  mares  which  do  work  on  the  farm 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  pay  their  owm 
way. 

But  I  hear  the  old  cry  in  answer  to  my 
advice — "  cotton  planters  have  no  time  to  raise 
stock,  it  is  better  to  buy."  If  "  better  "  means  lesa 
troublesome,  then  we  are  agreed.  In  this  sense 
it  is  "  better  "  to  buy  our  meat,  corn,  wagons, 
harness,  plow-lines,  plow-stocks,  etc.,  etc.  It  is 
"better"  to  sell  our  cotton  to  the  Yankee 
spinner  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  after  he  haa 
spun  it  into  cloth,  buy  it  back  at  a  dollar  a 
pound  to  make  our  shirts.  It  is  "better"  to 
pay  |2  50  a  hundred  for  a  bale  of  Northern 
rubbish  called  hay  than  to  raise  clover,  lucerne, 
millet,  or  the  grasses  at  home.  But  if  it  be 
"  better,"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  to  be  a 
self-sustaining  and  independent  people,  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  superior  advantages  of  soil 
and  climate  with  which  a  bountiflil  Providence 
has  blessed  us,  we  should  raise  our  own  farm 
animals,  and  the  sooner  we  set  about  it  the  bet- 
ter. We  must  go  systematically  to  work. 
Spasmodic  efforts  will  not  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject. Buying  a  Berkshire  boar,  or  a  Merino 
ram,  is  a  step  toward  an  improvement  of  our 
stock,  but  it  is  only  a  step  in  the  progress  we 
must  make  before  we  can  be  an  independent 
people.  "We  must  improve  everything  around 
us,  and  the  flrst  great  improvement  is  to  im- 
prove ourselves  by  erasing  from  our  vocabulary 
that  detestably  lazy  phrase,  "I  have  not  time." 
We  have  not  time  to  make  a  plow-stock,  to 
spin  cotton  rope  for  plow-lines,  to  make  har- 
ness, build  a  wagon,  make  a  tub  or  a  bucket, 
an  ax-helve,  spade,  shovel  or  hoe-handle.  It 
is  "  better  "  to  buy  them  at  the  store.  •  Yes,  but 
while  this  better  practice  is  pursued,  we  will 
continue  to  want  advances  to  make  the  crop, 
to  have  our  places  shingled  with  mortgages, 
liens  and  promissory  notes,  bearing  2  per  cent, 
a  month  interest,  and  never  have  a  cent  in  our 
pockets  that  we  can  call  our  own.  It  is  better 
to  wait  for  the  partridges  to  fall  into  our  mouths 
ready  roasted,  but  I  never  saw  any  one  get  fat 
who  tried  it.  We  must  persuade  ourselves  that 
we  can  do  anything  in  our  country  that  any 
other  man  has  ever  done  in  any  other  country. 
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X  mean,  of  cpurM,  imi  jtl^ng  ^n^st.  A  gjrmX 
lomiy  t)uBg9  are  dan«  Dow^d^Tf  ]>y  prqgres- 
fiy*  d^elopen  vhkli  J  hope  oh?  peq>l8  viU 
Htsrer  tr j  io  mi^tfu  But  oth^r  p^o^le  i»iae 
Ih^ir  corn  and  meal,  and  lo  oan  ve;  ot]»er  peo- 
ple make  their  own  clothes,  slioe^,  hat9|  ete^ 
and  10  caa  we;  other  pe<^le  make  their  own 
maehinery  and  implements  of  all  kinds,  and  so 
can  we ;  other  people  raise  their  own  mules  and 
horses,  and  so  can  we ;  and  then  we  have  this 
great  advantage:  after  we  have  done  all  theae 
things  which  other  people  can  do,  we  can  raise 
cotton,  which  other  people  cannot  But  it  is 
only  an  advantage  so  long  as  we  make  it  our 
surplus  crop,  having  provided  by  our  industry 
for  all  our  material  wants,  and  raised  at  home 
all  that  we  require  to  carry  on  our  fiEU*ms. 

I  wish,  in  order  to  "point  a  moral  and  adorn 
a  tale,''  I  could  state  right  here  the  exact 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents  which  Southern 
planters  have  "  paid  out "  thb  winter  for  mules. 
It  would  set  many  a  man  to  thinking  whether 
it  is  "better"  to  buy  or  to  raise  them  fOT  our- 
selves. 

Suppose  our  State  Agricultural  Societies 
were  just  once  to  spend  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars usually  devoted  to  "  purses  "  and  "  sweep- 
stakes" for  horse  races  in  encouraging  mule 
raising,  it  might  add  more  to  the  productive 
wealth  of  the  country  than  even  were  "  Hickory 
Jack  "  to  trot  his  mile  in  two  minutes,  and  thus 
eclipse  Dexter  and  all  other  competitors.  Oen- 
tlemen,  try  it  and  see  how  ii  will  work. 
Respectfully, 

John  PL0WHAia>Lxs. 


For  Vie  8outh§m  Farm  ami  Home, 

Tke  Culture  of  Com. 

No  specific  rule  of  universal  application  can 
be  given,  by  an  observance  of  which,  the 
largest  yield  of  corn  can  be  produced  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  labor,  because  the  soil, 
climate,  and  character  of  the  season  vary  ma- 
terially the  proper  mode  of  cultivation.  Biver 
and  creek  bottoms,  clay  upland  and  sandy  or 
pine  land  all  require  diflTerent  treatment.  While, 
therefore,  we  shall  lay  down  two  or  three  gen- 
eral principles  to  be  observed  in  the  culture  of 
corn,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  such  difference 
in  mode  of  cultivation,  as  season,  soil  and  cli- 
mate may  require. 

The  first  general  rule  consists  in  the  selection 
of  good  strong  land.  While  numy  other  crops 
may  be  successfully  raised  on  thin  or  poor 
lands,  it  is  believed  their  cultivation  in  com 


fdllnotpi^*  The  bast  lands,  fhoaldi  we  tto)^ 
he  aat  apart  fgr  ^u^  com  cn^ 

Seoondljy  in  their  ppeparatioA  fer  a  t9op, 
they  al^euld  he  deeply  and  UioDonghly  hfotai 
-Hk  d^>th  of  ten  inobea  should  k^  aMaiaed  In 
breaking  In  all  eases,  exfcept  iJi^  sandy  laada* 
which  exertion  we  will  notiee  heraalUr. 

Thirdly,  lands  should  not  he  broken  when 
too  wet,  and  they  are  alwaya  so  if  the  ground 
will  not  crumble  by  pressure  when  taken  into 
the  hand;  nor  should  you  plow  when  so  dry 
that  your  ground  will  clod  in  breaking.  We 
especially  protest  against  breaking  land  when 
too  wet,  as  it  kills  its  fertility.  Some  planters, 
it  is  feared,  in  order  that  they  may  be  ahead  of 
their  neighbors,  or  -else  beoaose  they  do  not 
possess  a  sufleient  degree  of  that  virtue  of 
which  Job  was  the  Scriptural  example,  do  not 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this  suggesdoa, 
and  in  their  hurry  murdw  tiieir  land  by  work- 
ing it  when  too  wet. 

Having  briefly  given  a  few  general  princi- 
ples, let  us  now  take  up  our  first  classification 
of  soil,  to-wit:  the  river  or  bottom  land,  and 
suggest  the  culture  best,  suited  to  such.  It 
should  be  deeply  broken,  and  if  inclined  to  be 
wet  or  foul  should  be  bedded  at  the  same  time, 
as  this  process,  while  it  relieves  it  of  excessive 
moisture,  turns  under  all  foul  growth,  and 
thereby  secures  its  decomposition  before  plant- 
ing time. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  indicate  any 
particular  plow  for  l»-eaking  this  kind  of  land, 
as  there  are  so  many  excellent  patterns  to  be 
had — ^that  a  turning  plow  should  be  used  which 
will  cut  a  deep  furrow  in  running,  keep  itself 
free  from  clogging,  and  always  show  a  bright 
face.  These  bottom  lands  should  be  plowed  in 
the  month  of  January,  and  when  the  ground  is 
in  order.  When  the  planting  time  comes,  re- 
bed  your  land,  lay  off  with  shovel  plow,  and 
you  then  have  it  ready  for  the  seed.  To  pro- 
cure the  seed  select  and  gather  the  largest, 
roundest  ears,  shell  off  and  throw  aside  the 
small  end,  taking  your  seed  from  the  remainder 
of  the  ear.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
it  is  best  to  discard  grains  at  the  btdi  end  of  the 
ear.  My  experience  proves  this  to  be  unwis^ 
as  these  grains  possess  noore  nutritive,  and  con- 
sequently more  germinating  principles  than 
any  others.  Plant  in  furrows  from  four  to  fivo 
feet  apart  according  to  strength  of  land,  drop- 
ping two  grains  together,  and  at  a  distance  of 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches,  cover 
about  two  inches  if  planted  early,  and  if  later 
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in  plmting  tk«  depth  •boaM  be  gi'eetter    imy 
gftoot  ibixr  iacbei. 

The  doable  boll-ioti^e  we  regard  esthebeist 
implement  for  coTtoliig  com  in  botlem  lands, 
j^hUited  in  driHi. 

When  your  oom  it  np  A  lookout  Bhonld  be 
Itept  fbr  the  Approadi  of  weeds  and  grass. 
Xot  im&eqaently  these  spring  up  in  adrance 
of  the  precioos  seed,  as  if  to  secnre  the  mastery, 
which  they  will  do  unless  met  by  a  prompt  and 
TigorouB  attack.  The  writer  has  known  a  har- 
row to  be  run  over  corn  even  before  it  came  up 
in  ciiies  when  owing  to  backwardness  of  season 
dks  seed  remains  long  in  the  ground  before 
coming  up,  the  weeds  thus  getting  the  start. 

When  the  danger  ft'om  insects  and  birds  has 
psssed,  thin  as  the  stand  may  require,  neyer  al- 
lowing two  stalks  in  close  proximity,  and 
always  leaving  for  i^  stand  the  most  thrifty. 

Proper  Ume  for  fUmixng. — Szcept  in  the  ex- 
treme South,  fh>m  the  first  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  April,  may  be  regarded  as  the  com 
planting  season. 

Fvrwl  Plowing, — This  should  be  done  with  a 
single  ball-tongue,  the  plow  running  as  deep  as 
possible,  and  as  near  the  rows  as  may  be.  One 
fiirrow  on  ea<^  side  oi  the  row  is  suifieient; 
the  spaee  beti^oi  can  be  more  speedily  and  as 
well  broken  with  the  turn  shovel.  The  im- 
portance of  ranning  with  a  single  bull-tongue 
next  to  the  corn  consists  in  loosening  the 
groond  to  a  greater  depth  than  can  be  reached 
with  the  turn  shoveL  It  is  plain  that  deeply- 
plowed  land  is  less  liable  to  be  afibcted  preju- 
dicially by  excessive  dry  weather,  and  absorbs 
a  greater  amount  ot  moisture.  In  case  of  too 
mach  rain  deep  plowing  is  also  a  security 
against  injury. 

Second  Plowing. — ^This  may  be  done  like  the 
irst  unless  the  com  is  so  far  advanced  as  to 
have  thrown  out  its  roots  well  into  the  fiirrow. 
It  is  desirable  to  plow  deep  the  second  time, 
unfeto  by  so  doing  you  disturb  the  roots.  This 
should  never  be  done.  If  the  ground  has  been 
Well  broken  befbte  planting  and  plowed  to  a 
good  depth  the  first  time,  it  should  be  mellow 
and  light;  and  when  it  is  so  there  is  no  neces- 
iky  for  fterHhtt^  deep  plowing. 

A  poeltive  injury  is  infiieted  whenever  the 
Mots  of  oom  are  tom  or  wounded  by  the  plow. 
4he  smaH  fibrous  rootlets  oomducl  lai*ge  sttp^ 
pHei  to  Hkt  growing  stslk,  and  if  these  sources 
Kre  out  oir  or  crippled,  the  eflbet  is  at  onoe  Mt 
In  rich  soil,  wh^  seaaoaable,  this  injury  is  re^- 
ptiftd  by  the  pQHfn(  ont  of  iMw  toots;  btit  I 


the  ooiUpensation  is  never  complete.  Nature 
is  perfect,  and  her  plans  may  not  be  disturbed 
With  impunity.  Let  the  roots  alone,  and  plo# 
so  as  to  keep  the  ground  clean  and  melloW. 

After  Plowings, — ^In  the  after  plowingS 
nothing  is  necessary  but  to  keep  in  suljection 
the  grass  and  weeds  by  shallow  plowing,  until 
such  time  as  the  com  bunches  for  the  tasseL 
This  indication  must  be  taken  as  a  warning  to 
oeaee  plowing. 

Your  work  is  now  done;  you  have  plant^ 
and  plowed  in  a  generous  soil,  and  with 
heaven's  blessing  of  sunshine  and  shower,  an 
abundant  harvest  will  be  secured. 

The  treatment  of  eUcg  uplande  b  somewhat 
different  fW>m  that  applicable  to  the  class  of 
lands  just  considered.  Taking  it  fbr  granted 
that  these  lands,  if  they  have  been  exhausted 
by  previous  culture,  will  have  been  restored 
either  by  the  raising  of  the  grasses  or  small 
grain  tipon  them,  or  else  by  the  appUcation  of 
f(Brtilizers  in  proper  quantity  before  it  will  be 
proper  to  plant  them  in  com,  we  proceed  to 
the  process  of  breaking,  planting,  plowing, 
etc.,  as  before.  We  may  here  first,  however, 
insist  upon  the  use  of  some  one  of  the  fertil- 
izers as  a  manure  toward  a  successful  culture 
of  com  in  this  class  of  land.  The  list  is  a  long 
one.  Stable  manure,  cleanings  fh>m  the  stock 
and  barn  yards,  wood  ashes,  well  prepared 
cotton  seed,  plaster  of  Paris,  guano,  marl,  etc, 
constitute  a  portion  of  the  list.  A  rotation  of 
crops  may  be  wisely  adopted  as  a  means  of 
renovating  land.  Cotton,  wheat,  rye  and  corn 
may  be  planted  in  the  order  named  in  succes- 
sive years,  and  tiie  land  will  not  deteriorate. 
If  every  few  years  clover  be  sown,  a  positive 
progressive  improvement  will  be  the  result| 
until  all,  if  not  more  than  the  original  fertility 
is  obtained. 

Mode  of  Breaking  Red  Clay  Land, — ^tn  casea 
where  these  Uinds  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  clover  foi'  several  years,  a  good  turning 
plow  should  be  used  ih  breaking,  which  should 
be  done  in  early  winteh  A  good  subsoiler  to 
follow  immediately  in  the  furrow  after  the 
turning  plow  is  fleeessafy  in  these  lands  to 
secure  a  sufficient  depth  of  breaking. 

I  trust  the  readers  of  this  paper  will  not  say 
iSkiB  is  too  tedious  a  process.  They  Will  please 
remember  ''that  what  it  worth  doing  at  all  it 
worth  doing  well.''  Tou  can  have  ho  featona- 
ble  assm^allce  of  a  ptying  crop  unite  you  so 
prepare  your  Itnd  at  tluct  it  will  be  enabled  to 
retist  the  protracted  drotith  which  hot  unfVe^ 
quently  cuts  off  the  oem  crop. 
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By  deep  plowing  you  invite  moisture  from 
below,  and  so  mellow  the  ground  that  it  is 
penetrable  by  air  and  moisture  from  above, 
both  of  which  are  necessary  aids  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  object. 

When  the  land  is  rocky  and  filled  with 
ftumps,  the  turning  plow  cannot  be  used  to 
advantage,  contact  with  these  causing  it  to 
scalp,  rather  than  break  up  the  ground.  For 
breaking  such  land  the  diamond-pointed  bull- 
tongue  plow  is  probably  the  best,  as  it  finds 
greater  dq)th  in  running,  and  most  successfully 
contends  with  rocks  and  stumps.  It  is  recom- 
mended, however,  to  persons  having  stumpy 
land,  to  get  the  stumps  up  and  out  of  the  plow's 
way. 

After  your  lands  have  been  checkered  first 

by  running  a  shovel-plow  as  deep  as  it  will  go, 

then  by  cross-plowing  lightly,  so  as  to  leave  as 

much  loose  dirt  as  possible  in  the  check  where 

the  com  is  to  be  dropped — ^the  rows  four  or 

five  feet  apart,  according  as  the  character  of 

the  land  may  require— then  drop  two  or  three 

grains,  and  not  more,  at  the  intersection  of 

rows.    The  old  couplet — 

'*  One  for  the  blackbirds,  one  for  the  crow, 
One  for  the  cut-worms  and  two  to  grow," 

has  more  jingle  than  good  sense  in  it.  When 
80  many  grains  are  planted  in  a  hill  the  roots 
intertwine,  and  you  cannot  thin  your  corn  with- 
out injury  to  that  left  standing. 

Careful  hands  should  be  employed  in  drop- 
ping corn.  It  should  be  done  so  as  to  fall  pre- 
cisely at  the  intersection  of  rows.  In  this  way 
only  will  your  corn  rows  be  straight.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  is  felt  by  every  plowman.  Much 
difficulty  is  found  in  plowing,  when  the  corn 
comes  up  in  a  zigzag  manner.  Indeed,  corn 
can  never  be  properly  cultivated  unless  close 
attention  is  paid  in  planting.  When  ground  is 
laid  off  in  checks,  the  covering  should  be  done 
with  the  hoe,  rather  than  with  a  bull-tongue 
plow.  If  any  mistake  is  made  by  the  dropper, 
a  slight  stroke  of  the  hoe  will  remove  the  grains 
to  their  precisely  proper  position,  and  thus  se- 
cure the  desired  result.  When  only  two  or 
three  grains  are  in  a  hill,  and  if  dropped  as 
they  should  be,  scatteringly,  the  superfluoi^ 
stalky  can  be  removed  without  damage  to  the 
one  left.  Only  one  stalk  should  be  left  in  a 
hill,  when  planted,  as  just  suggested. 

Sandy  or  Pine  LawU* — For  these,  especi- 
ally for  a  certain  class  of  them^  a  different 
treatment  must  be  observed,  both  in  the  prepar- 
ation as  well  as  the  after-culture. .  Sandy 
land  which  unfortunately  resta  upon  nothing 


but  a  sandy  fouBdation,  or  subsoil,  if  we  might 
so  speak,  may  not  be  broken  up  untU  just  as 
yqu  are  ready  to  plant,  and  then  never  so  deep 
as  to  interfere  with  this  sandy  foundation. 
Never  plow  beyond  change  of  soiL  To  do 
so  is  fatal  to  your  present  as  to  any  future  crop. 
When  the  sandy  lands  rest  upon  a  clay  sub- 
stratum, you  cannot  break  up  too  deep;  indeed/ 
it  is  well  to  strike  and  turn  up  the  clay,  and 
thus  secure  an  admixture  with  the  soil :  in  thia 
way  the  soil  is  made  more  productive.  In  the 
first-mentioned  class  of  sandy  lands,  your  cul- 
tivation should  be  a  shallow  one ;  in  the  latter, 
the  same  as  in  that  we  have  termed  the  red 
clay  land. 

We  have  not  suggested  the  use  of  the  hoe. 
If  you  can  manage  to  keep  your  land  clear  of 
weeds,  either  by  proper  rotation  of  crops — ^the 
grain  and  grass  crops — it  is  thought  thb  expen- 
sive and  tedious  mode  of  cultivation  may  be 
almost  entirely  dispensed  with.  It  can  be  done 
after  yotir  land  has  been  in  clover  for  any  con- 
siderable time — this  crop  being  a  wonderful 
cleaner  of  the  soil.  Until,  however,  our  lands- 
are  brought  out  of  their  present  condition,  the 
use  of  the  hoe  seems  indispensable  for  oom  in 
its  infancy.  The  distance  of  rows  should  be 
from  four  to  five  feet  apart,  and  one  stalk  left 
in  a  hill — in  sandy  lands.  %ea  Mats. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Heme. 

Culture  of  Cotton* 

Preparation  op  Land. — Lands  for  cotton 
cannot  be  too  well  prepared.  Deep  and 
thorough  plowing  are  requisite  to  insure  a 
good  crop.  If,  as  has  been  proved  by  actual 
experiment,  deep  jplowing  increases  not  only 
the  yield  but  the  quality  of  grains,  why  may 
it  ijot  increase  the  yield  and  quality  of  cotton? 

Cultivated  Lands — Those  for  cotton  should 
be  broken  deep.  If  the  soil  is  good,  turn  tbeza 
up  with  a  two-horse  plow,  and  follow  with  a 
subsoil  plow.  If  the  soil  is  thin,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  turning  up  too  much  clay;  use,  tbere- 
fore^  a  one-horse  turn-plovf,  and  follow  with  a 
subsoil.  This  leaves  the  land  mellow  and  60% 
and  ready  to  apply  the  manures. 

Stubble  or  Sed«b  Lands. — If  possible,  it  ia 
always  better  to  turn  under  all  the  weeds  and 
sedge  in  the  fitUj  Turned  under  while  green 
thay.  are  a  fine  manure,  worth  as  much  as  half 
the  guano  In  the  market;  but  if  this  be  impos^ 
sible,  let  the  sedge  be  burned  off  now,  and 
with  a  small  scooter-r- sharp,  but  short — break 
u^  your  lan^  close.    In  a  short  time^  harrow  it 
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oflJbreaMng  all  ^e  clods.  Now,  with  your 
tum-plows,  you  can  turn  it  over  finely,  which 
letTee  it  in  a  fine  mellow  condition  to  lay  off 
tndbed. 

Bkdpino  ob  Putting  in  Manitres. — ^Your 
landsj  both  cultivated  and  stubble,  having  been 
broken  up  well,  are  now  ready  to  be  laid  off. 
Haying  determined  which  way  to  lay  off  your 
rows,  and  the  distance  you  intend  them  laid  off 
•^-^ree  to  four  feet  are  the  best  distances,  ac- 
cording to  the  land — if  you  are  not  going  to 
put  in  manures  with  a  scooter,  run  off  your  rows 
with  a  scooter,  and  bed  on  them  with  a  turn- 
plow,  throwing  two  to  four  furrows  to  each  row. 
Split  out  the  middles  with  a  large  shovel-plow, 
and  your  beds  are  completed — f  eady  for  plant- 
ing. Beds  made  early,  or  a  long  time  before 
planting,  should  be  rebedded.  They  become 
hard,  and  the  cotton  does  not  do  as  well  as  if 
the  beds  are  freshly  made. 

PuTTiHO  IN  Manures. — Doctors  differ  as  to 
the  manner  of  applying  manures.  Some  say 
broadcast;  others  say  in  the  drill.  From  ex- 
perience and  observation,  I  say  apply  part 
broadcast,  the  other  part  in  the  drill. 

With  a  long  shovel-plow,  with  wings,  so  as 
to  throw  oat  dirt  on  each  side  of  the  furrow, 
lay  off  your  rows.  In  the  bottom  of  this  fur- 
row follow  with  a  Brinly  subsoiler.  In  this 
furrow  deposit  the  manure,  either  with  guano- 
distribaters  or  the  trumpets,  putting  in  half  of 
what  you  intend  to  apply.  I  have  never  tried 
it,  but  I  believe  that  if  the  guano  was  put  in 
three  furrows,  run  side  by  side,  and  then  bed- 
ded on,  it  would  do  better  than  if  the  guano 
was  all  applied  in  one  furrow.  The  roots  will 
seek  the  manure^  and  if  it  is  scattered,  then  the 
rootB,  in  taking  it  up,  feed  on  a  wider  field, 
and  hence  can  put  out  more  roots,  and  extend 
e?er  more  ground,  thereby  increasing  the  size 
and  growth  of  the  plants. 

Having  put  your  manoree  in  the  furrows, 
throw  two  furrows  on  it  with  a  turn-plow,  and 
if  you  have  not  subsoiled,  follow  the  turn-plow 
with  a  square-pointed  scooter,  leave  the  middles 
to  be  broken  out,  just  before  planting,  with  a 
wide  shovel,  having  **  listed  up"  your  land  as 
just  described,  you  are  now  ready  to  commence 
Planting. — Start  enough  plows  ahead  of 
your  planters  to  burst  out  your  middles,  which 
leave  your  beds  ready  for  the  drag  if  you  use 
a  planter,  which  I  recommend.  The  dtag  is 
made  and  used  thus:  Take  a  piece  of  3x4 
scantling,  and  five  to  six  feet  long.  With  aU 
itich  or  inch-and-a-half  auger  bore  two  holes, 


about  1}  to  1}  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center 
of  your  scantling.  Incline  the  holes  a  little  in. 
In  these  holes  put  two  poles,  about  1 }  inches  ill 
size,  and  seven  to  eight  feet  long.  These  poles 
are  the  shafts  of  the  drag.  Now  bore  two  holes 
for  handles  (inside  of  the  shafts'  holes)  on  top, 
about  two  feet  apart,  l^ore  them  inclining  a 
little  out.  Put  two  sticks  about  three  feet  long 
in  these  holes,  for  the  handles ;  then  fasten  se- 
curely the  end  of  the  shafts  to  the  logger-head 
of  your  hames,  and  you  are  ready  to  drag  oflf 
your  beds.  Let  your  mule  walk  in  the  water- 
fhrrow,  and  you  can  drag  off  two  rows  at  a 
time.  This  leaves  your  beds  in  a  nice  condition 
for  the  cotton-planters  to  run  on,  and  the  horse 
or  mule  will  walk  much  better  on  the  beds  thai 
are  knocked  off.  It  is  true  you  lose  the  work  of 
a  mule  and  hand  in  dragging  off  the  beds,  but 
the  ease  and  time  saved  by  the  planters  more 
than  compensate  for  that.  Boll  the  seed. 
Take  a  whisky  barrel,  bore  a  hole  in  the  center 
of  each  head,  about  two  inches  square;  in  this 
put  a  shaft,  and  put  a  crank  in  the  end.  Mount 
it  on  two  forks,  so  as  to  turn  like  a  grindstone. 
Saw  out  two  staves,  making  a  hole,  8  to  10  inches 
square,  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel.  Put  leather 
hinges  on  it,  and  have  a  button  to  fasten  it. 
This  is  the  door  where  you  put  the  seed  in.  Put 
in  a  bushel  or  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed,  about 
two  quarts  of  water  and  some  plaster  or  ashes; 
turn  the  barrel  for  several  minutes,  open  your 
door,  turning  it  so  as  the  seed  will  run  out,  and 
you  have  them  rolled  nicely.  One  hand  can 
roll  enough  in  an  hour  to  keep  two  planters, 
going  «11  day.  Open  your  planters,  so  as  ta 
plant  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  per 
acre.  I  believe  in  putting  in  plenty  of  seed,  so 
as  to  be  sure  of  a  stand*  I  recommend  the  use 
of  a  planter,  because  the  cotton  is  easier  plowed 
the  first  time,  and  more  can  be  chopped  out  by 
a  hand  than  when  it  is  sowed  by  hand.  After 
it  is  planted  or  sown,  cover  with  a  board  or  a^ 
double  plow.  If  the  weather  is  favorable,  use 
a  board ;  if  it  is  dry,  use  the  double  plow,  or,  as 
some  call  it,  the  "  forked  plow." 

Chopping  Out  and  First  Plowing.-— Take 
a  long  shovel,  and  run  one  furrow  in  the  middle, 
or,  in  other  words,  split  out  the  middle  with  a 
long  shovel;  then  with  a  turn-plow  (bar-sid* 
next  to  the  cotton),  run  round  it.  This  leave* 
the  cotton  on  a  narrow  ridge.  Follow  with  thA 
hoes,  leaving  two  and  three  stalks  in  a  hill. 
Leave  the  bunches  the  width  of  your  hpe  apart, 
and  in  go6d  strong  land  twice  that  distance  will 
do.  By  running  round  your  cotton  in  this  way, 
you  clear  ^e  middle  of  all  grass,  and  at  the 
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next  plowing,  when  cotton  ought  to  hAve  dirt 
thrown  to  it,  you  have  looae  dirt  ready  for  that 
purpose. 

Second  Plowikg. — With  a  shovel-plow,  fol- 
low the  hoes,  not  being  more  than  three  days 
behind  the  hoes.  Throw  dirt  in  and  around 
the  cotton.  Be  careful  lest  you  oover  it  up, 
thereby  destroying  a  stand.  Careful  hands 
must  plow  the  cotton  at  this  stage,  or  the  stand 
will  be  destroyed.  The  middles  can  be  split 
out  either  with  a  sweep  or  broad  shovel.  I 
prefer  the  shpveL 

SiooND  Hoeing. — Follow  the  plows  with 
the  hoes,  pulling  out  all  stalks  but  one— cutting 
np  all  grass — ^being  careful  not  to  bruise  the 
stalks.  It  is  much  better  to  pull  out  all  surplus 
stalks  with  the  hand  than  to  out  them  out  with 
the  hoe.  With  the  hoe  you  often  bruise  the 
stalks,  and  thus  retard  the  growth.  At  this 
stage  of  the  crop,  it  often  happens  that  you  get 
**  In  the  grass,''  especially  if  the  season  has  been 
wet.  If  you  should  get  in  the  grass,  you  can 
often  get  rid  of  it  by  running  a  furrow  in  the 
middle  with  a  shovel,  and  thai  running  next 
to  the  cotton  with  the  tuili-plow,  which  covers 
up  all  the  grass :  in  a  few  days,  with  your 
shovel-plows,  split  out  the  middles,  and  two 
or  three  hours'  sun  will  kill  all  the  grass  that 
you  covered  up  with  the  turn-plow. 

Third  Plowing.— The  cotton  is  now  grow- 
ing, and  has  commenced  putting  out  side-roots. 
Tou  must  now  use  a  shovel  or  sweep,  and  not 
run  too  close  to  the  cotton.  If  the  land  is 
sandy,  or  mellow,  this  plowing  is  only  to  kill 
grass  and  stir  the  land.  If  the  land  is  hard, 
use  the  shovel,  so  that  the  young  rootlets  of  the 
plant  will  have  loose  earth  to  grow  in,  and  they 
will  soon  seek  it;  follow  with  the  hoes,  pulling 
out  all  bunches  iyt  grass. 

Fourth  Plowing. — ^Use  your  sweeps,  either 
winged  or  solid,  going  very  shallow,  or  you  will 
surely  cut  the  rootlets,  which  by  this  time  have 
taken  possession  of  the  middles  of  your  rows. 
Two  furrows  to  a  row  will  be  sufficient  This 
U  what  is  called  "laying  by.'' 

Hints  on  Cotton  Ctjltubb. — Prepare  your 
Und  well,  and  subsoil  it.  It  will  pay  well. 
FUot  good  seed,  and  put  in  enough  of  it.  Bring 
It  to  a  stand  as  soon  as  you  can.  Use  a  cotton- 
planter  ;  it  saves  time.  Do  not  stop  hoeing  or 
plowing  for  dry  weather.  Stir  the  ground 
often,  either  with  hoe  or  plow;  here  lies  one 
secret  of  making  ootton.  I  heard  one  of  the 
best  and  most  successful  planters  I  know  say 
that  it  makes  no  difference  how  you  plow  cot- 


ton, whether  deep  or  shallow,  if  you  will  plow 
or  work  it  often.  Apply  part  of  your  nunure 
before  second  plowing,  putting  it  in  and  around 
the  young  plants.  The  plows  will  oover  it 
deep  enough  for  the  side-roots. 

B.  D.  L. 

For  t^  OotUMtm  fWm  md  Am*. 

The  IbBAgemest  ef  Moles. 

Ma.  Editor — When  we  consider 'the  very 
large  prices  we  planters  have  to  pay  for  our 
mules,  what  a  large  part  of  our  planting  cap- 
ital they  constitute,  and  how  much  our  success 
depends  upon  their  good  condition  and  effi- 
ciency, it  b  astonishing  how  little  attention, 
as  a  general  thing,  is  paid  to  their  treatment 
and  protection.  On  most  of  the  plantations 
of  which  I  have  a  knowledge,  the  mules  are 
turned  loose  in  a  lot,  their  com  thrown  along 
a  large  trough,  and  the  fodder  or  hay  pitched 
into  a  long  rack,  under  an  open  shelter,  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  lot,  and  the  mules  left  to  scram- 
ble for  their  food  as  best  they  may.  Tou  must 
have  seen  many  of  these  "lots,"  Mr.  Editor, 
and  must  have  seen  the  mules  fed,  morning, 
noon  and  night.  Tou  have  then  remarked,  as 
I  have,  that  all  the  mules  do  not  go  up  to  the 
trough  and  quietly  set  to  eating  at  the  same 
time,  but  that  some  quarrelsome  mules  will  ke^ 
off  others  until  they  are  satisfied,  and  then  ani- 
mals that  have  been  kept  off  come  very  often 
to  an  empty  trough,  and  never  get  the  share  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Not  unfirequently,  toc^ 
have  I  se^i  a  fine  mule  so  severely  kicked  by 
the  others  as  to  be  rendered  worthless.  In  a 
number  of  mules  fed  in  this  lot  fSMhion,  there 
are  always  fat  and  lean.  They  are  rarely  or 
never  in  equally  good  condition.  The  ill  tem- 
pered, kicking  mules  are  fht,  and  the  poor 
mules  at  the  fW>lic  are  always  lean,  the  diffor- 
^ce  being  often  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
neglect  of  the  overseer,  or  the  thefts  or  night* 
rides  of  the  Aree  negroes.  All  this  ought  be 
avoided  if  planters  were  to  have  a  regular  stabla 
for  their  mules,  with  separate  stalls^  troughs 
and  radcs  for  each,  where  the  good  and  the 
"cross  "  animals  would  have  equally  fisir  plsyt 
and  all  could  eat  their  allotted  portion  of  food 
quietly  and  leisurely.  In  this  way,  too^  tk^ 
masUoate  their  food  more  thoroughly,  and  it  is 
fkr  more  nutritious.  One  of  the  most  fi^ueot 
causes  of  colic  in  mules  is  eating  their  food  al- 
most wholes  Mules  kept  in  separate  dry  stallS| 
under  a  good  shelter,  can  be  kept  in  excellent 
working  order  on  a  peck  of  oom  (on  less  if  it  be 
ground)  and  four  bundles  of  good  fodder  per  dajp 
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vhile  they  maj  ^  poor  on  twice  that  qnaatHy 
thrown  into  open  troughs  and  racks  ezpoeed 
to  the  weather  and  having  to  scramhle  for  their 
food  whenever  it  is  given  to  them.  No  mules 
wiU  he  maimed  or  crippled  or  disfigured)  as  is 
frequently  the  case  where  they  are  turned  loose 
into  a  lot,  and  the  protection  fix>m  the  cold 
winds  and  rains  would  he  fully  eqtial  to  a 
qatrter  of  the  food.  To  construct  such  a 
stable,  in  a  lot  provided  with  a  good  well  and 
water-trough,  and  a  sandy  hed  for  wallowing, 
would  not  cost  mudi;  hut  whatever  it  costs 
woald  he  soon  repaid  hy  the  improved  condi- 
tion and  the  greater  safety  of  the  mules. 

While  on  this  suhject  allow  me  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  use  of  the  curry-comb.  We 
all  know  how  vastly  beneficial  to  the  health 
and  condition  of  our  working  stock  is  its  regu- 
lar and  frequent  use,  but  how  little  is  it  really 
used !  On  nine  plantations  out  of  ten,  even  on 
those  that  are  said  to  be  well-managed,  you 
will  find  the  mules  going  out  to  work  in  the 
morning  with  the  sweat-stains,  mud  and  dirt 
of  the  day  previous.  The  legs  and  feet  are 
never  cleaned.  A  rough  scratching  along  the 
fianks  and  back  constitutes  all  the  grooming 
the  poor  mules  receive,  even  where  a  use  of 
the  carry-comb  exists  at  all,  hut  in  a  mi^rity 
of  oases  even  this  is  not  practiced.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  wretched  animals  sufiTer 
ftt>m  absolute  dirt,  and  however  well  they 
may  be  fed,  do  not  look  well  and  do  not  thrive. 
Ifothing  is  truer  than  that  "good  grooming  is 
half  feeding,"  in  the  case  of  horses  and  mules. 

I  know  it  is  troublesome  to  make  negroes 
clean  animals  as  they  ought  to  be  cleaned.  I 
know  that  overseers  as  a  mass  do  not  appreciate 
its  importance,  but  what  good  and  usefril  object 
V  attainable  without  trouble?  Surely  when 
we  have  to  pay  from  $175  to  $260  for  a  good 
mnle,  it  is  worth  the  trouble  to  treat  him  so 
that  he  will  be  eflldent  as  long  as  possible. 
Under  the  present  system  of  "lot"  feeding 
and  no  cleaning,  mules  wear  out  with  ruinous 
rapidity.  Improvement  is  certainly  needed  in 
thu  narUcalar.  F.  FoBAxaTXB. 

February,  1872. 

TsxTELS  TBOM  Hop  YniM^— Another  dis- 
eovery  in  the  field  of  textile  material,  is  that  of 
a  Belgian,  who  has  shown  that  a  seoond  noost 
valuable,  and  heretofore  useless  product,  can 
he  fomished  by  the  hop  vine.  After  the  hop 
blossoms  have  been  gathered,  the  stems  are 
steeped  like  hemp;  when  this  operatioA  has 
been  completed  the  stalks  ar«  dried,  beaten 
with  a  wooden  beetle,  and  then  the  thread  come 
«ff  easily.  After  carding  and  working  in  the 
ordinary  way,  a  very  slraig  oloth  is  obtained. 


PremliiM  Eatay  mi  EMiMMid#  Murant^ 

BT  JOHK   0.  BAGSDALI. 

Home-made  manure  is  a  subject  upon  which 
much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  yet  it 
seems  but  little  understood.  Bveiry  fhrmer,  I 
suppose,  understands  the  great  iaaportaace  of 
manure.to  the  agriculturist.  I  was  very  early 
impressed  with  the  ^reat  importance  of  manure 
to  agriculture,  and  m  writing  this  article,  I  do 
not  propose  to  give  any  borrowed  theory,  or 
any  theory  but  my  own,  derived  from  actual 
experience  and  observation.  I  think  no  theory 
is  worth  much,  no  matter  how  well  written,  or 
how  beautifhl  it  may  appear  on  paper,  unless 
the  writer  has  some  practical  knowledge  of  its 
workings,  or  can  reduce  his  theory  to  practice, 
profitably. 

Having  said  this,  by  way  of  preface,  I  will 
now  say  something  of  my  experience  and  ob- 
servation in  regard  to  home-made  manure. 

I  understand  by  home-made  manure,  Lb  meant 
just  such  manure  as  can  be  made  on  the  fSarm, 
without  the  aid  of  chemicals  or  other  foreign 
matter.  Hy  father  was  one  of  the  very  first 
settlers  in  this  county,  and  cleared  and  culti- 
vated the  very  best  land,  and  never  used  any 
manure  of  any  kind,  only  as  it  chanced  to  fail 
upon  the  land  from  tne  droppings  of  stock  about 
the  lots  or  cow-pens.  I  never  knew  him  to 
apply  one  particle  to  any  crop.  "When  the 
manure  would  accumulate  in  his  stables  till  it 
was  in  the  way,  he  would  have  it  thrown  out  in 
piles,  and  lay  there  and  waste. 

I  had  noticed  the  effects  of  manure  in  culti- 
vating cow-pen  places  and  near  the  lot  and 
stables ;  and  the  first  year  I  farmed  for  myself 
I  took  the  ox- wagon  and  hauled  out  these  piles 
of  manure  that  hiMi  been  lying  about  m v  father'a 
stables  for  years  and  applied  in  the  hills  of  my 
corn  with  very  satisfactorv  results.  I  was  then 
on  my  fiither's  place.  I  have  been  working  at 
it  every  year  since,  more  or  less,  but  very  care* 
lesslv,  tift  since  the  war.  What  little  labor  I 
had  oeing  destroyed,  I  was  more  than  ever  im« 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
yield  per  acre,  and  cultivating  less  land.  I 
commenced  being  more  careful  with  my  ma- 
nure ;  I  scraped  all  my  lots,  cow-pens,  comert 
of  the  fence  near  the  house  and  lot,  and  in  one 
or  two  low,  basin  places,  where  matter  had  been 
collecting  for  many  years.  I  hauled  this  mat* 
ter  thus  scraped  up,  and  scattered  it  broadcast 
upon  the  lanu.  I,  also,  used  all  the  cotton  seed 
I  had  to  spare  broadcast,  sowing  them  in  the 
fiall  upon  wheat  land. 

I  let  mj  stable  manure  remain  in  the  stable 
till  I  want  it  for  use.  I  throw  it  from  the  stable 
on  the  wagon  and  carry  it  fr^m  there  to  the 
field,  and  take  it  ftt>m  the  wagon  and  scatter 
broadcast  for  wheal,  or  put  it  in  the  row  for 
corn  or  cotton,  having  the  rows  already  run  off; 
and  take  the  manure  fh>m  the  wagon  and  apply 
in  the  row. 

I  had  droppinn  from  the  oews  taken  iqp 
every  morning  and  thrown  into  pans.  I  oom* 
meneed  on  hmd  that  would  not  have  naade 
more  than  three  to  five  bushels  of  wheal  to  the 
aore^  and  increased  the  yield  to  elg^een  bushele 
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and  twelve  poands  tb«  third  year,  wHb  a  very 
poor  stand,  and  wheat  badly  rusted.  I  think 
It  would  have  made  thirty  bushels  that  ye^r,  if 
there  had  been  a  good  stand  and  no  rust.  I 
sowed  in  wheat  three  years  in  succession,  made 
a  crop  of  wheat  foHowed  with  corn  and  peas 
each  year,  and  steadily  increased  the  yield. 

I  commenced  on  land  that  would  not  have 
produced  more  than  fifty  to  three  hundred 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  and  brought  it 
up  to  one  thousand  and  eight  hundred  pounds 
the  second  year,  and  from  fifteen  hunared  to 
over  two  thousand*pounds  the  fourth  year. 

Now,  as  to  the  process  of  making  manure,  I 
know  of  none,  after  the  droppings  of  the  stocks 
and  accumulations  around  the  yard,  the  old 
ash-hopper  and  about  the  lot  are  consumed, 
that  will  pay. 

The  best  plan  to  save  the  stable  manure  is  to 
let  it  remam  in  the  stable  till  wanted  in  the 
field,  then  take  it  from  the  stable  i6  the  field ; 
when  taken  from  the  wagon,  deposit  where  it 
is  intended  to  remain,  as  it  is  too  heavy  to 
handle  often.  The  best  way  to  save  cow  manure 
is  to  take  it  up  every  morning  and  put  under 
shelter ;  if  it  is  left  upon  the  ground,  it  is  leach- 
ing and  washing  away  all  the  time,  and  the 
bugs  appear  to  work  it  into  the  ground  and 
destroy  it.  The  droppings  of  all  the  stock 
should  be  gathered  up  every  day. 

Now,  according  to  my  plan,  you  have  got 
your  manure  all  under  cover,  tnat  is,  the  drop- 
pings from  all  your  stock,  where  the  rains 
cannot  leach  it,  nor  the  water  accumulate  in  it 
to  increase  the  labor  of  hauling.  I  will  next 
say  a  little  about  the  compost  heap.  What  is 
the  compost  heap  for,  and  what  is  it  made  of? 
Well,  one  says  cotton  stalks,  corn  stalks,  leaves 
ft-om  the  forest,  any  growth  of  weeds  or  brush, 
or  decaying  matter  of  any  sort.  Now,  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  there  will 
not  be  one  single  man  at  the  Macon  Pair  that 
has  made  one  dollar  of  clear  money  by  making 
a  compost  heap  entirely  out  of  such  material  as 
could  DO  collected  about  the  farm,  independent 
6f  the  droppings  of  stock,  cotton  seed  or  ashes, 
and  these  materials  are  just  as  valuable,  and 
easier  to  handle  alone;  but  if  these  materials 
that  you  collect  for  the  compost  heap  are  valu- 
able, why  make  them  into  a  heap,  and  haul 
them  to  the  field?  Why  not  scatter  them 
broadcast  and  plow  them  under?  Making 
them  into  a  heap  and  taking  them  up  from 
there,  and  haulii^g  to  the  field  is  too  much 
laboi',  as  the  heap  gains  nothing  while  lyine 
there,  but  weight.  The  fiarmer  cannot  afford 
to  do  labor  that  does  not  pay,  and  composting 
those  heaps  out  of  poor  material,  and  moving 
them  two  or  three  times,  is  doing  too  much  for 
their  value* 

'  Andtfaer  notion  that  prerails  amone  farmers 
is,  to  Httet  the  lot  with  leaves  and  other  vege- 
table matter,  it  is  said,  to  absorb  and  prevent 
the  manure  from  wasting  off;  this  does  not 
prevent  die  rains ■fh>m  leaoblng  and  carrying 
off  the  strength  wf  the  manure.  One  hundred 
kads  of  leaves  hauled  in  and  scattered  on  the 
lot  in  the  fkll  would,  probably,  make  three  hun- 
dred bads  in  the  spring.    Take  the  labor  of 


hauling  four  hundred  loads,  in  the  spring,  for 
nothing,  the  manure  left  to  lay  on  the  lot,  will 
lose  more  by  leaching  than  will  be  gaincfd  by 
all  this  labor.  Keep  the  manure  gathered  up 
every  morning  and  put  under  cover,  and  haul 
all  other  matter  directly  to  the  flela,  where  it 
is  intended  to  be  used. 

Another  notion  that  prevails,  is  to  go  to  the 
swamps  and  haul  mud  or  muck  to  put  into 
compost  heaps.  This,  I  think,  is  erroneous  and 
does  not  pay ;  hauline  mud  is  an  up-hill  and 
heavy  business,  and  labor,  I  find,  to  be  about 
the  dearest  thing  that  is  upon  the  market.  If 
there  is  any  value  in  the  mud,  take  it  and  apply 
it  where  it  is  to  be  used  the  first  time  it  is 
moved. 

Now,  with  my  experience  and  observation  of 
near  forty  years,  I  tnink  the  best  plan  to  make 
home-made  manures  is  to  keep  the  stable 
manure  in  the  stable,  or  under  shelter  until  it 
is  wanted  for  use ;  gather  all  of  the  droppings 
of  the  stock  every  morning,  place  it  under 
shelter,  and  the  first  time  it  is  moved,  take  it 
and  apply  it  just  where  it  is  intended  to  remain. 
So  with  all  other  matter  intended  for  manure, 
the  first  time  it  is  put  upon  a  wagon,  deposit  it 
where  it  is  intended  to  stay. 

I  suppose  I  have  said  enough  to  be  under- 
stood. I  say  that  stock  is  the  only  profitable 
resource  the  farmer  has  for  making  manure. 
When  I  say  stock,  I  mean  poultry,  and  every 
living  thing  on  the  place.  And  I  say  that  the 
best  manner  to  save  from  stock  is  to  eather  up 
every  day,  and  put  under  shelter.  It  may  do 
to  compost  cotton  seed  with  rich  earth  or  other 
manure,  in  order  to  kill  the  seed ;  but  the  most 
profitable  way  that  I  have  used  cotton  seed  ia 
to  apply  them  broadcast  in  the  &ll  on  wheat,, 
and  follow,  after  the  wheat  comes  off  with 
early  corn  and  peas  the  same  year.  After  all 
the  droppings  of  stock  are  consumed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  composting  or  Any  work 
outside  of  that  will  pay  as  regards  manuring. 
For  instance,  say,  take  land  that  will  produce- 
three  to  four  hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to 
the  acre  without  manure,  and,  with  from  $3  to 
$8  worth  of  guano,  it  will  double  the  yield;  take 
an  acre  that  will  produce  four  hundred  pounds, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  yield  can  be 
doubled  with  $16  worth  of  labor, 'independent 
of  the  influence  of  stock. 

Save,  carefully,  the  droppings  of  the  stock, 
cotton  seed  and  ashes,  and  look  well  to  the  ex- 
pense before  you  compost  or  litter  your  lot  much. 

OvBiwvBBs'  Waobs. — ^Wo  leam  that  over- 
seers' wages*  are  now  twice  or  three  times  as 
high,  as  before  the  war.  This,  to  a  stranger, 
seems  odd,  since  the  crops  are  less  profitable; 
but  there  are  gdbd  reasons  for  it.  Labor  is 
much  more  difficult  to  manage,  and  a  good 
overseer  is  indispen^ble,  unless  the  planter 
fully  understands  all  the  details  of  cultivation. 
We  often  hear  of  overseers  getting  as  high  as 
$3000  to  f4000  per  annum,  and  we  leam  of  one 
or  two  managers,  who  hire  nnder-overseera, 
and  have  charge  of  several  places,  who  get 
salaries  greater  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  not  so  many  "perquisites.'* 
•^LfmigMna  Sugar  Bcwt 
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The  Decrease  in  the  Wheat  Crop. 

From  agricultural  reporU  and  other  sources 
we  letm  that  the  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
moit  of  the  old  States  is  fearfully  decreasing. 

In  this  article  I  propose  briefly  to  point  out 
some  of  the  means  for  preventing  this  result, 
tnd  restoring  the  fertility  of  wheat  lands,  as 
well  as  improving  the  quality  of  the  grain,  and 
secaring  greater  certainty  of  the  crop  against 
lome  of  its  enemies,  as  has  been  proved  by  my 
own  and  others'  experience  in  different  States. 

Lands  which  have  become  impoverished  and 
hardened,  or  packed  by  long-continued  crop- 
ping, should  be  deeply  ploired  in  the  fall  and  left 
to  freeze,  say  eight  to  ten  inches;  then  in  the 
ipring  be  again  plowed  six  to  eight  inched  deep ; 
then  farrowed  about  five  to  six  inches  deep, 
with  a  small  plow,  north  and  south,  about  three 
feet  apart,  and  this  again  lined  or  marked  croes- 
wtys,  east  and  west^  a\x>ut  two  feet  apart;  at 
the  angles  or  comers  a  shovelfull  of  fine  map* 
nnre  or  compost  should  be  dropped,  with  a 
htodfuU  of  old  ashes  or  lime,  as  can  be  had. 
Then  plant  five  kernels  of  good  seed  com  in 
eMh  hill,  covering  it  two  inches  deep.  The 
butt  end — one-third  of  the  ear — should  be  se- 
lected for  seed,  as  it  will  ripen  six  to  ten  days 
earlier  than  seed  from  the  tup  end,  and  give 
itooter,  hardier,  heavier  com.  This  carefully- 
lelected  seed  should  be  soaked  in  warm  salt 
brine  a  few  hours,  then  dried  in  plaster  or  ashes 
before  planting.  After  it  is  well  up,  so  as  to 
diitinguish  the  rows,  it  should  be  gone  through 
with  the  hoe  and  carefully  dressed  out,  but  not 
biUed  up  at  all ;  then,  when  more  grown,  go 
throogh*  the  wide  rows,  north  and  south,  with 
t  light,  sharp  cultivator,  which  kills  weeds  and 
throws  dirt  to  the  stalks,  but  does  not  hill  up. 
When  the  com  is  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
high,  go  again  through  with  light  cultivator^ 
ifter  which  go  carefiilly  through  and  thin  out 
to  three  stalks — ^the  largest  in  a  hill— cutting 
out  the  feeblest;  the  stalks  out  out  will  limply 
pay  the  labor  in  choice  feed  for  milch  cows  and 
etlves.  By  this  process  eighty  to  one  hundred 
buhels  of  sound  shelled  corn  to  the  acre  can 
be  obtained*  I  have  obtained  101  bushels  per 
>cre^  two  years  in  succession  on  the  same 
round,  in  this  way,  and  at  conaidefrably  less 
^  per  bushel  than  when  fifty  or  sixty  boshela 
it  obtained  in  the  usual  way.  Aa  soon  as  the 
ovn  was  ripe,  and  taken-  o%  the  ground  was 
lightly  top-dresaed  with  fine  manureand  plowed 
ndtr  about  »aeven  -or  .eight  inchae  deep,  and 


finely  harrowed,  and  wheat  drilled  in,  with  the- 
iarge  kind  of  red  clover  sowed  soon  after^ 
which  was  covered  with  the  showers  in  the  mel- 
low surface.  From  this  over  twenty  bushels  of 
good  wheat  per  acre  was  harvested  the  follow- 
ing summer,  the  clover  grew  well,  and  in  Sep- 
tember was  plowed  under  about  six  inches  deep, 
the  ground  thoroughly  harrowed,  wheat  again 
drilled  in,  and  clover  sowed  as  before.  The 
following  summer  another  good  yield— over 
twenty  bushels — was  obtained,  and  in  autumn 
a  good  clip  of  hay  was  cut  from  the  clover,  and 
as  soon  as  the  ground  was  stiffened  by  the  fh>8t,. 
this  clover  field  was  liberally  mulched  or  top- 
dressed  with  well-rotted  manure,  and  in  early" 
summer  a  good  clip  of  hay  was  cut  and  also  in- 
the  early  autumn.  It  was  then  left  until  the* 
next  summer,  when  it  was  again  mowed,  and 
in  September  was  turned  under  about  six  inches* 
deep  and  wheat  drilled  in,  when  a  larger  yield 
was  obtained  than  either  of  the  two  previous 
crops.  Thus,  dovering  and  mulching^  with 
intervening  hoed  crops  and  deep  plowing^  will* 
certainly  restore  exhausted  land  and  preserve- 
rich  land,  at  the  same  time  that  profitable  crops- 
are  continually  obtained.  But  the  seed  wheat 
was  selected  and  prepared  with  much  care 
The  best  was  selected  and  it  was  flail-threshed;, 
then  soaked  an  hour  or  two  in  a  strong  salt* 
brine,  strong  as  the  water  would  dissolve,  in  ar 
large  tub,  the  wheat  put  in,  stirred  and  skimmed^ 
so  as  to  take  out  all  shrunk  seed  and  foul  stuff,, 
besides  killing  insect  eggs  in  the  furze-end  of  the* 
grain ;  it  was  then  stirred  in  plaster  or  slaked 
lime  to  dry  it  for  seeding,  which  also  made  it 
come  up  a  few  days  earlier  and  stimulated  its- 
young  growth.  This  ooarse  will  sorely  in- 
crease the  yield  of  wheat  and  improve  the 
quality  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  in  our 
country  if  oarefully  and  faithfully  practiced. 
There  may  be  many  other  modes  for  restoring 
exhausted  lands  and  securing  sound  grain,  but 
I  know  this  is  one  way  that  will  do  it.  The- 
best  mode  of  nutfiuring  is  to  top-dress  or  mulch 
broadcast  or  drilled  crops,  and  to  put  it  in 
hills  for  corn  an.d  potatoes.  It  was  my  prao* 
tice  for  years  to  soak  all  seeds,  for  garden  or 
field,  in  salt  lime;. it  xiauses  them  to  come  up 
sooner  and  evener,  and  grow  more  vigorously, 
besides  destroying  or  preventing  some  of  the 
insects  from,  doing  mischief.  Also,  for  top-^ 
dressing!  used  marsh-muck,  after -one  winter 
of  freeaing. 

Then,  to  sum  up,  I  amaatSsfied  that  all  which 
is  needed  to  recuperate  deteriorated  wheat  lands, 
and  to  ieoure  in^icoved  grain^  is  to  plow  deeper^ 
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route  with  cAavw  and  hoed  cropsv  and  nralch 
the  crope  to  grow  through  the  winter — graM 
and  grain — and  carefully  select  and  brine  the 
aeed— excluding  what  ia  onsound,  by  tktmming 
off  in  the  brine  what  rises  to  the  surface. 

D.  8.  C. 
Washington,  D.-O^  Jan.  W,  1872. 


For  Ihe  SoKlhem  Farm  and  Homt, 

Botation  of  Crops. 

Among  the  many  evils  of  the  all-cotton 
mania,  none  is  greater  than  the  impossibility, 
while  it  rages,  of  ever  resting  the  land  or  rota- 
ting crops.  Tell  a  man  raving  about  20  cents 
a  pound  and  a  bale  to  two  acres,  and  perhaps 
more,  if  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of 
Jumbo  Superphosphate,  or  Hancock  Compound 
is  used — ^that  he  ought  to  throw  out  a  portion 
of  his  land  and  let  it  rest,  and  he  will  become 
80  violent  as  to  call  you  a  lunatic.  Cotton  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time;  and  though  each  year 
shows  a  decreasing  ^ield  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  "Jumbo"  and  the  "Compound,"  on  we  go 
for  cotton  again  until  the  genuine  ffwmner 
oannot  tickle  the  land  into  producing  150 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre.  Then  we 
throw  out  the  land,  allow  it  to  grow  up  in 
pines  and  broom-sedge,  and  alter  a  little  call  it 
"the  pasture." 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  this  madness  must  subside. 
The  spirit  of  improvement  which  is  now  ex- 
tending its  influence  ever  our  country  must 
restore  our  reason,  and  convince  us  that,  except 
in  the  inexhaustibly  fertile  alluvial  lands  along 
our  rivers,  raising  the  same  crop  on  the  same 
land  year  after  year  for  a  number  of  years  must 
end  in  barrenness,  and  that  nothing  but  rest, 
rotation  of  crops,  and  manuring,  can  arrest  thss 
result;  and  by  manuring  I  do  not  mean  only 
the  application  of  stable  manure,  or  the  eom- 
mercial  fertiliaers,  but  green  manuring— clover 
•nd  peas. 

Borne  years  ago,  I  bought  a  small  Hurm  near 
a  town,  intending  to  reside  there  ibr  a  number 
of  years,  if  not  perauoMBtly.  The  latnd  was 
worn  almost  to  barrenness.  Stunted  pine  sap- 
Ungs  and  broom-eedge  were  the  only  natural 
growth.  A  fHend  asked  me  what  I  intended 
to  do  with  the  land.  I  said,  "  I  intend  to  amuse 
myself  trying  to  farm  it; "  whereupon,  he  re- 
marked, "if  that  be  your  object  you'll  have 
right  smart  of  amusement  for  the  rest  of  your 
1U<D."  I  commeneed,  however,  and  by  rotatfon 
of  erops^  liberal  manuring,  Brinly's  subsoil 
p)ow%  and  plowing  under  greea  crofa,  I  made 


those  old  lelds  prodaee  over  a  bag  of  ootton,  35 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  43  bushels  of  com  to  tha 
acre.  I  am  sure  that  a  rotation  of  crops  is 
essential  to  a  restoration  of  our  worn  lands.  I 
do  not  care  how  much  commercial  fertiliEers 
we  may  use  as  stimulants,  if  we  grow  the  same 
crop  every  year,  the  supply  of  food  necessary 
to  feed  that  particular  plant-growth  will  be- 
come exhausted,  whereas,  the  same  land  might 
yield  a  good  crop  of  something  else  needing 
different  food,  the  supplies  of  which  had  not 
been  called  into  requisition  by  the  first  crop.  I 
believe,  positively,  that  if  we  were  to  plant  our 
cotton  land,  wfaioh  has  been  ficdlowed  fbr  a  year, 
then  follow  with  com,  then  small  grain,  and 
then  fallow  again,  without  using  a  particle  of 
manure,  it  would  be  vastly  preferable  to  the 
present  system;  and,  I  believe,  that  if  we  add 
to  the  above  rotation  clover  and  green  manur- 
ing, we  can  bring  our  lands  back  to  their 
pristine  productiveness  without  giving  a  note 
for  one  dime's  worth  of' commercial  mannrea. 
But  the  cotton  numiae  will  never  listen  to  such 
an  innovation  on  his  present  practice.  How 
can  he  spare  time  ftom  his  ootton  to  sow  peas 
and  plow  them  in,  and  how  can  he  plow  the 
vines  under  in  the  height  of  the  cotton  picking 
season?  How  can  he  devote  his  land  for  two 
years  to  clover?  With  cotton  at  20  cents  a 
pound,  and  a  bale  to  two  acres,  why  sheuM  be 
raise  wheat,  or  com,  or  turnips,  or  anything 
but  cotton? 

I  wish,  Mr.  Iditor,  you  and  your  able  oon- 
tributors  jwould  write  more  about  rotation  of 
crops.  The  reasons  why  a  rotation  benefits 
land,  are  very  imperfbctly  understood  by  the 
mass  of  our  formers.  They  need  information. 
They  need  light  Invite  communications  as  to 
the  different  rotation  systems  suited  to  our  soil, 
climate  and  productions,  and  publish  them  fbr 
the  benefit  of  all.  To  begin,  I  will  give  you  a 
rotation  I  tried  on  an  old  field  first  elearod.  I 
plowed  it  in  the  spring.  Sowed  it  down  in 
peas  broadcast.  Plowed  them  under  in  the 
fslL  Planted  cotton  in  the  spring.  Put  all 
the  ootton  seed  back  on  the  land  broadcast,  and 
plowed  them  under  with  the  ootlon  stalks  and 
trash.  Planted  com  the  next  spring;  sowed 
peas  broadeaat  at  the  second  plowing,  limed 
them  well  and  plowed  them  and  the  com  stalka 
under  in  the  M\  in  time  to  iow  wheat.  After 
the  wheat  was  taken  «^  sowed  peas  breaieart 
again,  and  turned  theai  in  beforo  ft^^  and 
next  ^ring  planted  edlt<m  aga^,  iHlh  a  liberal 
applicatxm  of  a  highly  aaiimoniated  saperphoa- 
phate,  and  gatered  0T«r  1000  peoadt  of  aeed 
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fottoQ  to  lh#  9fi9%  Ml  liMid,  w|a<4H  wh«»  I 

v«i  foiU  M  •fioitat  u  tlM  green  mmrarlng. 
I  ilKMild  fldd  iM  I  Bu^raM  every  ia^  of  the 
Book  Fabmul 


BT   3.  HAMIl^TOK,  OF  QJSOBOIA. 

There  ul  perhapi,  no  crop  grown  in  Oeorgia 
BO  well  adapted  by  Nature  to  our  soil  and 
climate,  on  whipb  so  little  estimate  is  placed 
•nd  80  much  underrated,  as  what  may  be  de- 
nominated the  root  crop.  This  crop  enters 
Itrgely  into  the  daily  supplies  of  the  table,  and 
DO  table  can  be  said  to  be  well  supplied  without 
lomething  f^om  this  department  no  day  in  the 
year  and  no  meal  in  tne  day.  But  while  we 
regard  this  crop  as  of  ereat  importance  in  sup- 
pljiag  the  table  with  delicious  and  wholesome 
food,  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  its  importanoe 
ft&d  value.  As  food  for  stock,  it  is  only  second 
to  grain.  It  is  now  admitted  by  all  that,  in 
Lower  and  Middle  G^rgia,  as  well  as  Upper 
and  N(Nrth  G^rgia,  farmers  must  grow  their 
own  stock,  as  well  as  their  breadstufis.  The 
theory  so  strongly  advocated  and  acted  on  by 
the  Dmners  of  the  cotton  belt  for  the  last  few 

{ttit— that  it  is  best  to  grow  cotton  alone  and 
ny  everjrthing  else— has  proved  a  failure. 
Under  this  system  labor  has  become  scarce,  and 
many  farmers  have  farmed  themselves  out  of 
liouse  and  home.  Then  the  true  policy  is,  to 
raise  com,  wheat,  rice  and  oats,  horses,  hogs, 
•attle  and  sheep,  poultry  and  vegetables,  and 
cotton  only  as  a  moneyed  crop.  In  this  schedule 
of  fiurming,  the  root  crop  occupies  a  conspicu- 
ous rank.  We  cannot  raise  stock  without  this 
crop.  We  must  have  stock  to  make  manure, 
ana  roots  to  feed  the  stock. 

In  this  crop  we  enumeratCL  as  of  the  greatest 
importance,  the  following :  The  potato— sweet 
and  Irish — ^tbe  beet,  parsnip,  carrot,  onion, 
pmder,  and  salsify,  or  ovster  plant.  • 

At  present  all  the  above  named,  except  the 
>weet  potato,  are  only  cultivated  on  a  limited 
Male.  A  few  beets  are  grown  in  almost  every 
garden — generally  two  rows,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  walk-way.  The  carrot  is  rarely  found 
in  Southern  markets  or  on  Southern  tables. 
The  parsnip  is  less  grown  and  less  appreciated. 
The  salsify  ia  so  rare  lihat  nine-tenths  of  our 
people  do  not  know  what  it  is.  The  Irish 
potato,  which  stands  pre-eminently  at  the  head 
of  the  root  crop,  is  only  grown  as  a  garden 
vegetable,  while  the  increased  demand  for  it, 
tor  table  use,  is  such  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  sent  out  of  our  State  each  year 
for  this  article  alone.     But  to  particularize : 

The  sweet  potato  grows  well  all  over  our 
State,  and  our  people  understand  when  and  how 
to  plant  and  cultivate  it,  and  also  how  to  keep 
H:  oat  the  trouble  is,  they  do  not  grow  enough. 
The  quantity  grown,  if  equally  divided  among 
oor  people,  would  not  last  till  Christmas.  I  do 
not  Know  how  to  excuse  our  £armers  in  this 


matter.  The  Irish  potato  is  less  oBdentood, 
and,  under  lalse  imyrewieoa,  out  people  gener- 
ally think  our  oountry  ie  net  ac(M>teA  lo  the 
growth  of  the  Irish  potato,  and  thl»k  the  beet 
they  can  do  is  to  plant  and  raise  a  few  Ibr 
sonanaer  use,  and  buy  for  winter  and  spring 
until  the  new  orop  eomes  in.  Why  is  it  that 
our  farmers  do  not  grow  for  mai^et?  Because 
the  Irish  potato  will  not  keep  through  the 
summer.  Why  will  they  not  keep  trough 
the  sunamer?  That  is  now  the  ereat  question 
we  prof>ose  to  explain.  The  Irish  potato  re- 
proouces  from  the  seed — I  mean  the  seed  that 
grows  in  the  ball  on  top  of  the  stalk— but  never 
Its  like;  every  seed  grown  from  the  ball  pro- 
duces a  variety  different  ft*ora  the  original. 
The  fiar-famed  Early  Rose  was  produced  from 
the  seed  of  the  Early  Groodrich,  and  no  variety 
can  be  preserved  indefinitely;  they  begin  to 
degenerate  in  a  few  years  and  pass  away,  and 
must  be  renewed  in  new  varieties  produced 
from  the  seed.  To  grow  the  Irish  potato  suo- 
oessfiilly,  or  rather  to  kieep  them  through  the 
summer  here,  we  must  obtain  new  varieties 
from  the  seed  grown  in  our  own  climate.  The 
varieties  produced  by  nature  in  a  short  season 
will  make  an  early  variety  here,  but  will  not 
stand  our  long,  hot  summers;  but  the  varietiee 
produced  here  will  and  may  be  left  in  tJie 
ground  where  they  grow  through  the  summer, 
or  taken  out,  as  best  suits  the  convenience  of 
the  grower,  as  they  wfll  not  rot  either  in  or  out 
of  the  ground.  I  have  produced  several  varie- 
ties within  the  last  six  years  which  I  think 
worthy  of  cultivation,  one  of  which  will  be  on 
exhibition  at  your  Fair.  This  variety  was  tried 
last  ^rear  at  the  State  Fair,  and  took  all  the 
premiums  offered  on  Irish  potatoes.  It  was 
tested  by  cooking.  I  refer  to  Col.  D.  W.  Lewis, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Any  land  dry  and  rich  enough  will  grow  Irish 
potatoes.  Two  crops  can  be  grown  in  one 
season  firom  the  early  varieties.  The  last  crop 
should  be  planted  in  July  and  August. 

The  turnip  is  trulyviduable,  and  should  be 
grown  extensively.  The  land  should  be  made 
very  rich  by  cow-penning,  or  applying  compost 
and  stable  manure,  and  well  plowed  and  bar- 
rowed,  and  planted  the  first  of  August — ^if  the 
season  suits,  it  will  do  later.  The  rows  should 
be  at  least  two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  should 
stand  in  the  rows  ft-om  ten  to  twelve  inches. 
Cultivate  with  a  small  sweep  or  harrow,  and 
hoe  to  keep  dear  of  weeds  and  grass.  The 
carrot,  parsnip  and  salsify  should  be  plilhted 
same  as  turnips,  but  early  in  the  spring.  Cul- 
tivate in  the  same  way,  but  may  be  leu  a  little 
closer  in  the  rows.  From  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  bushels  of  these  crops  can  be  raised 
to  the  acre.  The  turnip  should  be  taken  up 
before  winter  and  secured  from  freezing.  The 
carrot,  parsnip  and  salsifV  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  and  due  as  needea  through  the  winter, 
but  must  be  dug  before  spring  to  prevent 
growing. 

The  beet  is  less  valuable  for  stock,  but  well 
worth  cultivating.  The  land  shoula  be  pre- 
pared as  above,  and  the  seed  planted  in  rows  in 
early  spring;  and  must  be  dug  before  winter. 
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The  onioB  grows  well  at  the  Sbath,  but  is 
difficult  to  keep  through  our  long,  hot  summers. 
The  Button  variety  of  onions  is  the. best  adapted 
to  our  country.  The  best  mode  of  sating  is  to 
dig  as  soon  as  they  are  matured,  and  spread 
them  in  cellars  or  on  floors.  The  best  time  to 
plant  is  in  the  fall.  Our  farmers  ought  to  raise 
enough  to  supply  our  own  market. 

In  growing  root  crops,  two  things  must  be 
observed:  deep  plowing  and  high  manuring; 
and  farmers  must  make  their  own  manures. 
To  do  this,  they  must  have  stock.  To  keep 
«tock,  they  must  grow  root  crops  to  feed  them. 


Far  the  Southtm  Farm  and  Same, 

The  Tarieties  and  Habits  of  Indian  Cora. 

Every  locality  where  Indian  corn  grows  and 
matures  has  a  number  of  acclimated  varieties. 
These  often  differ  in  their  elements  as  well  as 
in  nutritive  qualities.*  They  differ  in  sise  of 
•ear,  size  and  shape  of  grain,  in  color,  in  hard- 
ness and  other  particulars.  Varieties  acclima- 
ted and  domesticated  in  one  locality  may  not 
jmd  do  not  often  do  so  well  when  planted  in 
other  and  distant  localities,  where  the  climate 
and  soil  differ  from  those  of  the  locality  were 
Jthey  originated,  or  were  developed  and  have 
been  domesticated. 

The  considerations  which  should  influence  a 
farmer  in  choosing  what  varieties  he  will  plant, 
depend  upon  local  peculiarities,  accidents  And 
contingencies,  of  which  experience  in  his  dis- 
trict of  country  will  inform  him,  better  and 
more  reliably  than  can  be  done  by  the  writer, 
whose  object  should  be  to  generalize  well-estab- 
lished facts,  and  give  publicity  to  well-ascer- 
tained principles,  rather  than  to  mislead,  by 
makiBg  specific  recommendations  founded  upon 
observations  made  In  a  single  locality. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  as  a  general  truth, 
that  there  is  more  nutriment  in  «  given  bulk  of 
yellow  corn  than  in  an  equal  bulk  of  corn  of  the 
white  varieties.  The  yellow  varieties  yield  a 
greater  amount  of  alcohol  per  bushel,  when  dis- 
tilled, than  do  the  white  varieties.  The  yellow 
varieties  do  not  dry  or  become  hard  enough  to 
crib  as  soon  as  do  most  of  the  white  varieties. 
Hence,  in  hot  or  humid  climates,  the  yellow 
varieties  are,  in  general,  more  liable  to  rot  in 
the  fiel4  and  to  be  injured  by  weevil  than  some 
of  the  white  kinds,  which  harden  earlier  in  the 
ffdl,  and  are  of  a  more  flinty  nature. 

In  every  locality  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
careful  farmer  to  improve  the  varieties  of  the 
corn  he  plants,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  seeds, 
from  year  to  year.  If  he  wants  to  cultivate  a 
WAriety  that  matures  early  he  will  «eleot,  each 


year,  those  specimens  that  matu^  th^  earliest; 
and  thus,  eaeh  ^esr,  he  may  reduce  the  length 
of  time  between  seed  time  and  harvest. 

If  his  aim  ii  stse  of  ear  and  grain,  he  will 
select  the  largest  ears  in  the  fleM,  having  xipotL 
them  the  largest  grains.  So  he  will  make  his 
selections  every  year,  according  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  he  wishes  to  culUtate  and  en- 
courage. Seed  corn  purchased  or  obtained  in 
a  northern  climate,  ought  not,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  to  be  be  selected  for  planting  in  a 
Southern  climate;  and  vice  versa.  Corn  seed 
grown  in  a  rich  limestone  soil  will  deteriorate 
on  sandy  soil,  both  as  to  quality  and  yield. 
Seed  grown  in  sandy  soils  improves  in  quality 
and  yield  on  rich  limestone  soils. 

Other  considerations  besides  the  above  will 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  any  judicioas 
man,  who  seeks  to  improve  the  varieties  of  com 
he  plants. 

The  Habitudes  of  Indian  Corn. — "We 
pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  habitudes 
of  Indian  com,  among  which  (to  use  a  term 
more  applicable  to  animal  life)  is  the  voracious- 
ness  of  iU  appeiUe, 

That  it  may  yield  a  rich  return,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  corn-plant  be  fed  abundantly. 
It  is  through  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  that  it 
sucks  in  its  food.  Nature,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
other  vegetables  as  well  as  animals,  has  en- 
dowed it  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
and,  under  favorable  circumstances,  given  it 
ample  power  to  so  develop  its  rootlets  as  to 
enable  it  to  reach  out  long  distances  in  search 
of  nutriment. 

The  roots  of  the  maize  are  as  long,  and,  when 
aggregated,  they  are  as  great  in  bulk  as  are  the 
stalks  whi^h  they  support  above  the  ground  I 

The  maize  derives  little  nourishment  through 
the  organs  of  respiration,  which  are  seated  in 
the  leaves.  Chiefly  underneath  the  surface  ot 
the  soil  it  sucks  in  its  food;  hence  the  soil 
should  be  rich,  that  is,  abundant  in  nutritive 
material,  in  a  conditivi  to  be  readily  absorbed 
by  the  spongioles  of  the  roots.  That  the  roots 
may  perform  their  office,  it  is  highly  neceestry 
that  the  soil  be  permeable  for  great  depths  and 
distances  flrom  the  axis  of  the  plant. 

If  the  necessity  of  abundant  nutriment  in 
and  great  permeability  of  the  soil  be  borne  in  , 
mind,  we  have  a  key  to  the  successful  culture 
of  corn  in  any  and  every  locality,  and  our  prac- 
tice will  conform  to  the  indications  in  each  case. 

An  individual  cultivating  corn  in  the  rich 
and  permeable  alluvium  of  the  Mississippi  bot- 
tom, will  pursue  a  different  practice  from  that 
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which  the  farmer  tilling  the  impoTeriahed  ap- 
knds  of  0ome  oUyey  or  ujxdj  regioa  is  oom- 
pelled  to  adopt. 

The  former  deak  with  a  sail  the  pores  of 
which  have  not  been  closed  by  the  tramping 
of  stock,  and  in  whose  light  aUuyiam  the  plow 
may  be  sent  to  the  beam  by  the  draft  of  a  single 
horse.  The  latter  is  called  upon  to  make  a 
comparatiTely  barren  clay  or  sand  which  has 
been  packed,  bring  forth  the  staff  of  life. 


For  th€  S<mtkim  Farm  amd  B<m$. 

Agricultural  Statistics. 

Mb.  Editob — In  one  of  the  first  numbers  of 
jour  Taluable  paper  I  remember  that  you,  or 
one  of  your  contributors,  recommended  that 
the  l^islatures  of  the  Southern  States  should 
provide  for  the  collection,  arrangement  and 
publication,  every  year,  of  the  industrial  statis- 
tics of  the  several  States-— comprising  the  pro- 
ductions of  every  agricultural  and  mechanical 
mdustry.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  the  sug- 
gestion was  most  important,  and  that  were  it 
adopted  and  efficiently  carried  out,  great  good 
would  result  from  it.  As  a  class,  farmers  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
their  productions,  and  of  their  value.  Not  one 
in  a  thousand  can  tell  the  production,  in  any 
one  year,  in  Gkorgia,  Tennessee,  or  any  other 
Southern  State,  of  cotton,  com,  or  any  other 
crop.  No  wonder,  then,  that  farmers  are  at  the 
mercy  of  rings  and  speculators.  They  do  not 
know,  and  have  not  the  means  of  knowing,  their 
own  business. 

It  would  cost  very  little  to  collect  annually 
the  statistics  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The 
tax  assessors  could  easily  make  the  necessary 
inquiry,  and  the  results  of  their  labors  could  be 
easily  tabulated  and  condensed.  Nothing  has 
been  done  in  this  direction,  though  no  one  can 
accuse  the  legislatures  of  not  having  passed 
laws  enough.  It  would  be  well  for  the  news- 
paper press,  and  particularly  that  which  is  de- 
moted to  agriculture,  to  jog  their  memories 
and  renew  the  request  for  the  passage  of  this 
law,  which  would  be  so  productive  of  good  to 
all  classes  of  the  people.  I  have  read  Mr.  Bar- 
nett's  excellent  series  of  letters  on  "  Plantation 
Accounts,"  and  hope  that  his  good  advice  may 
be  generally  adopted  and  followed.  But  we 
need  something  more ;  we  want  an  aggregate 
plantation  account,  which  will  show  how  each 
State  stands  at  the  end  of  every  year,  and  thus 
regulate  the  business  of  planting,  like  every 
other  business,  according  to  the  law  of  supply 


and  demand.  If  you  concur  in  my  views,  y6tt 
can  do  much  toward  efleoting  the  desired  object, 
by  urging  them,  through  your  columns,  upon 
those  who  control  the  legislatures  of  the  South- 
ern States.  BTOWi^H.  . 


For  UtM  SmitM^m  Farm  and  Hom$, 

The  Cow-Pea  as  a  Fertilizer. 

Mb.  Editob — Tou  might  talk  with  the 
tongue  of  angels  and  you  can  never  persuade  a 
large  number  of  our  people  that  we  can  raise 
clover  profitably  or  successfully  in  Mississippi, 
or  the  Southern  cotton  States.  For  years  men 
have  been  talking  about  raising  "  as  good  clover 
in  the  South  as  in  any  part  of  Virginia,"  and 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in 
the  efforts  to  realize  the  promised  results,  but 
the  truth  is,  whatever  be  the  cause,  as  a  general 
thing  clover  has  not  been  a  success  with  us. 

I  believe  all  that  is  said  of  the  value  of  clover 
as  a  fertilizer ;  and  I  believe,  too,  that  if  we 
were  to  prepare  the  ground  properly,  get  good 
seed,  sow  it  right  and  at  the  right  time,  we  can 
raise  as  good  clover  as  any  in  Virginia  or  any- 
where else.  It  has  been  done  in  patches,  and 
what  has  been  done  on  a  small  scale  can  be 
done  on  a  large  one  if  the  same  moans,  atten- 
tion and  diligence  are  employed ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  overcome  prejudices. 

Our  people,  however,  do  believe  in  the  cow- 
pea,  and  have  faith  in  its  fertilizing  properties. 
They  can  be  persuaded  to  sow  peas  and  turn 
them  under  to  improve  their  soil,  and  if  we 
cannot  get  the  best,  wh/,  we  should  take  the 
next  best;  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  con- 
sidered solely  as  a  fertilizer  for  cotton,  the  cow- 
pea  is  not  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  valuable  as 
clover.  It  has  been  found  by  chemical  analy- 
sis that  the  ash  of  the  cow-pea  contains  34}  parts 
of  phosphoric  acid ;  40J  of  potash ;  6J  of  lime ; 
5}  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  6^  of  magnesia.  The 
pea-vine  contains  38  parts  of  lime;  17^  of  pot- 
ash; I4|  carbonic  acid;  4^  phosphoric  acid;  5} 
of  silica;  5}  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  6}  of  mag- 
nesia. I  am  no  chemist  myself,  and  therefore 
cannot  vouch  for  the  perfect  accuracy  of  this 
analysis,  but  I  believe  it  is  correct.  Now  it  is 
ascertained  froni  analysis  of  the  cotton  plant 
that  the  lint  contains  44^  parts  of  potash;  25} 
phosphate  of  lime;  9  carbonate  of  lime;  6}  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  4  of  silica;  and 
that  the  seed  contains  61}  parts  of  phosphate  of 
lime;  31}  phosphate  of  potassa;  2}  sulphate  of 
potassa,  and  1}  of  silica.  Hence  it  will  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
both  plants  that  the  cow-pea  possesses  the  pre- 
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cte  elememts  whioh  Ate  neoetsarj  to  make  a 
good  fMiiUzttr  fbr  eoltoa. 

J  would  tow  the  peaa  liroadeait  and  Terjr 
thiekly  om  all  land  now  in  grain  after  the  crop 
18  harvested,  saj  the  middle  of  ^une^  and  I 
would  turn  them  well  under  before  frost,  and 
leave  them  to  rot  during  the  winter.  They  are 
the  cheapest  khid  of  fertilizera.  One  and  a  half 
bushek  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  an  abundance. 
Flowing  in  the  seed  and  turning  under  the 
Tines  constitute  the  whole  operation.  If  it  is 
desired  to  decompose  the  vines  rapidly  and 
incorporate  them  with  the  soil,  it  can  be  done 
eflbctually  bj  sprinkling  the  vines  pretty  thickly 
with  lime  before  they  are  plowed  under. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  leaving  the 
Tines  to  rot  on  the  ground  is  preferable  to 
turning  them  under.  I  am  not  of  their  opinion. 
I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  fall  plowing  for 
spring  crops.  The  frosts  and  rains  of  winter 
are  good  fertilizers  and  pulverizers  of  soil  in 
themselves;  and  certainly  the  vines,  if  left  to 
decay  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  must 
lose  fh>m  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  some  of 
their  fertilizing  qualities  which  would  be  saved 
if  they  were  turned  under. 

"We  talk  and  write  a  great  deal  of  "  home- 
made manures."  Here  is  one  of  the  best  kind 
and  cheap,  the  ingredients  of  which  we  know, 
which  we  have  not  to  buy  on  time  with  a  "lien- 
receipt,"  and  which  we  have  neither  to  haul,  to 
mix,  nor  to  scatter.  If  we  will  not  try  clover 
because  we  fear  to  fail,  let  us  by  all  means  try 
peas  which  we  know  will  not  fail. 

"Whippoorwill. 

Pakola  Co.,  MisSt  ^«^-  *^i  1872. 


J'br  ihi  Smtthem  Farm  and  Horn; 

Baiging  Silkworms  and  Spinning  Silk. 

Mr.  Editor. — Are  you  aware  that  in  your  old 
State  of  Georgia  there  is  a  lady,  Mrs.  Sarah  0. 
Sweat,  of  Payetteville,  Fayette  county,  who  has 
succeeded  perfectly  in  raising  silkworms,  and 
in  collecting  from  the  cocoons  a.  large  amount 
of  valuable  silk,  of  the  finest  and  best  qualities? 
In  these  days,  when  ladies  are  so  eager  for  em- 
ployment, and  are  even  demanding  admission 
to  the  hustings  and  the  voting-place,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  show  them  that  they  may  be 
active  and  useful  without  descending  fh>m  their 
high  and  honorable  estate  into  the  mire  of  poli- 
tics. The  distaff  is  a  much  more  appropriate 
ol^t  of  feminine  regard  than  the  ballot-box, 
and  her  throne  beside  the  family  hearth  a  much 
fitter  place  for  woman  than  the  stamp  or  the 


hvstiBga.  I  give  you  below^  fbr  pubUoaUoa,  if 
yea  8»  desire,  Mrs.  Sweat's  mode  of  rearing  tlM 
worms,  producing  and  handling  the  silk.  I^ 
may  act  be  new,  but  it  is  a  good  ittdioatioA  of 
female  industry.  It  may  set  others  to  thinkiag^ 
and  fbllowing  her  example,  and  thus  lay  ths 
fbundation  of  a  profitable  businees  in  our  oooa- 
try.  In  all  parts  of  our  country  we  can  rsiie 
the  mulberry  (I  do  not  mean  to  revive  the  old 
furor  about  the  moru$  muUieaUUti)^  and  with 
pr(^r  precaution  as  to  temperature,  etc.,  of  the 
place  where  tiiey  are  kept,  we  can  raise  the 
worms  in  any  number. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  my  principal  object  in  send- 
ing you  this  communication  is  to  elicit  informsp 
tion  from  experts,  or  those  who  are  well  informed 
as  to  the  processes  of  silk  culture,  with  a  view, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  its  introduction  in  our  coun- 
try, as  an  industry  especially  adapted  to  oor 
ladies.  The  following  is  Mrs.  Sweat's  com- 
munication : 

"The  silkworms  that  I  have  raised  were 
hatched  by  plaeing  them  on  paper  in  a  light 
room,  as  early  in  spring  as  the  leaves  of  the  com- 
mon mulberry  commence  to  bud.  The  kind  thst 
bears  fruit  is  the  best.  The  worms  will  hatch  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  and  as  soon  as 
hatched,  take  them  on  a  steel  pen-point,  place 
them  on  a  table  spread  with  newspapers,  and 
give  them  the  mulberry  leaves  at  once.  Con- 
tinue laying  new  supplies  of  leaves  on  them 
three  times  per  day,  and  every  second  day 
clean  all  the  trash  off  the  table.  At  the  age  of 
six  weeks  they  entirely  quit  eating,  and  £0  to 
spinning.  As  soon  as  you  see  them  holding 
up  their  heads  and  throwing  them  about,  they 
are  beginning  their  web,  and  must  be  imme- 
diately taken  from  the  table,  and  placed  upon 
a  f^me  or  upon  the  wall,  or  any  place  wlrere 
they  are  separate,  and  where  the  web  will  not 
become  entangled  with  anything.  In  about 
thirty-six  hours  they  will  cover  ^emselves  up 
in  their  ball  or  cocoon.  In  about  one  wees 
from  the  time  they  enclose  themselves,  scald 
them  in  hot  water,  and  the  material  is  ready 
for  use.  To  obtain  this,  begin  by  peeling  off 
the  outside  tow  of  the  ball,  in  small  pieces,  until 
you  get  to  where  it  runs  off  to  a  thread  or  single 
fiber  of  web.  When  you  get  50  to  80  balls  in 
that  condition,  draw  the  ends  through  an  open 
thimble,  placing  the  balls  in  a  pan  of  water, 
made  strong  with  soap  and  as  hot  as  you  can 
bear  your  hand  in  it;  then  let  one  hand  attend 
to  the  balls,  and  one  twist  on  a  common  spin- 
ning wheel ;  after  which,  reel  off,  wash  out,  and 
color  according^  to  fismcy. 

"  In  order tokeep  worms  to  raise  from,  leave 
as  many  as  are  desired,  when  they  have  covered 
themselves  up  in  their  web.  Let  them  remain 
in  the  shade  ten  to  twelve  days,  and  they  will 
hatch  a  white  fly,  which  is  very  delicate.  It 
never  eats  anything.  As  soon  as  hatched,  place 
them  on  papers,  and  they  will  lay  hundreds  of 
eggs.    In  a  short  time  the  eggs  begin  to  turn 
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black.  Tbey  must  then  be  wrapped  up,  and 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  trunk  or  box,  from 
wkich  all  light  must  be  excluded,  and  so  kept 
until  the  spring,  when  the  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry are  tender. 

"  The  tow  that  is  peeled  off  the  balls  can  be 
carded  with  ordinary  cotton  cards,  and  span, 
bj  cutting  it  a  little  with  a  scissors  before 
carding."        ^. 

For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Sew  Plenty  of  Oats. 

Mr.  Editor — There  is  still  time  to  sow  oats. 
I  beg  you  urge  your  many  readers  to  do  so 
largely  this  year.  I  fear  the  tendency  is  again 
in  the  direction  of  a  large  cotton  crop.  Arrest 
it  if  jou  can  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  providing 
plenty  of  home-made  provisions  for  our  fami- 
lies, our  hands  and  our  stock. 

Oats  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops 
that  a  Southern  farmer  can  raise.  Nearly  every 
portion  of  the  South  is  suited  to  the  production 
of  oats.  They  can  be  raised  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  coast.    Their  ralue  consists : 

FWst^  In  their  value  as  fbod  for  stock. 

Second^  In  their  yield  per  acre. 

Third^  Cost  of  production  compared  with 
com. 

Fowrth^  They  are  not  so  liable  to  be  stolen, 
and 

Pifth^  Their  adaptability  to  all  seeifons  of 
our  country. 

Oats  as  food  for  stock  rank  very  high .  Wheat 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  flesh  and  fat-pro- 
ducing grain ;  next  comes  barley,  then  oats.  In 
their  yield  per  acre  compared  with  com  or 
other  grains,  they  exceed  all  others.  The  cost 
of  production  compared  with  com  is  fiilly  thr^ 
fourths  leas.  After  the  land  is  prepared  and 
the  seed  sown,  oats  reqaire  no  work  until  cut 

The  land  for  oats  snould  be  well  prepared. 
The  reason  of  so  many  failures  in  raising  oats 
i*  to  be  attributed  to  two  causes.  Most  people 
pat  them  on  poor  thin  land  that  will  not  pro- 
aace  com  or  cotton.  They  prepare  this  badly ; 
generallv  scratch  it  with  a  scooter,  and  sow  a 
peck  to  half  a  bushel  of  seed,  and  are  foolish 
enough  to  expect  a  crop  under  such  circum- 
steioes.  If  good  oats  are-  desiredf  n>od  land 
must  be  used  to  produce  them.  The  I>e8t  time 
to  sow  them  is  the  fall — in  September  or  Octo- 
ber. If  on  stubble  land,  turn,  after  applying 
a  good  dressing  of  limel,  all  the  weeds  and 
grass  under,  and  follow  the  turn-plow  with  a 
Sttbsoiler.  This  being  done,  take  a  square- 
pointed  scooter  and  cross  plow  the  land,  having 
previously  applied  a  liberal  supply  of  stable 
manure,  or  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  a  eood 
taperphosphate.  Then  sow  two  bushels  of  the 
best  seed  per  acre,  harrow  them  in,  and  finish 
the  operation  by  rolline  the  entire  fieM.  If 
y(A  have  not  a  mttal  roller,  an  exeelkni  sub* 

Vou  III,  Ko.  5.— a. 


stitute  can  be  made  at  trifling  expense  in  the 
following  manner :  Cut  a  smooth  pine  or  oak 
tree  about  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in 
diameter ;  saw  off" about  five  feet  of  it  of  uniform 
size,  and  attach  it  to  a  frame  in  which  it  will 
roll.  When  the  oats  are  a  foot  high,  just  before 
a  rain,  a  top-dressing  of  150  pounds  of  super* 
phosphate  or  strong  ashes  will  be  very  benefi- 
cial. The  same  advice  applies  to  spring  sowing, 
with  the  single  exception  that  it  is  better  to 
apply  all  the  commercial  manure,  if  any  be 
used,  at  the  time  of  sowing.  Why  raise  com, 
the  most  expensive  of  all  food  for  our  animals, 
when  we  can  raise  oats  at  a  quarter  of  the  price, 
whieh  are  quite  as  good  food,  and  in  some 
cases  better  than  corn  ?  L. 

Spalding  Co.,  Ga.,  Feb.,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Hints  on  Stock  Breeding,  , 

Mr.  Editor — You  were  perfectly  right  in 
your  remarks  in  your  February  number  on  the  ' 
improvement  of  stock  in  regard  to  the  exclus- 
ion of  grade  bulls,  etc  To  produce  improved 
stock  with  certainty,  the  male  must  be  pura 
bred.  But  you  should  have  gone  one  step 
further.  Tou  should  have  recommended  tha 
use  of  heifers,  native  if  you  will,  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  improvement.  If  cows  aro 
used  which  have  previously  had  calves  by 
grade  or  scrub  bulls,  even  though  you  employ 
a  thoroughbred  bull,  there  is  a  strong  probar> 
bility  that  the  progeny  will  partake  of  thf 
characteristics  of  the  sires  of  the  first  calves. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  on  record  to  prove 
this  fact.  The  phenomenon  may  not  be  satis* 
factorily  explamed,  but  it  exists  beyond  a 
question,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  disre- 
earded  in  the  inauguration  of  an  improvement 
from  which  we  expect  to  derive  so  much 
benefit,  and  which  is  ^oing  to  cost  us  nmoh 
time,  money  and  attention. 

I  will  cite  from  memory  one  of  the  most 
noted  instances  that  I  have  observed  in  proof 
of  my  position.  An  almost  pure-bred  Arabtaa 
mare,  belonging  to  a  Scotch  nobleman,  was  by 
accident  covered  by  an  African  wild  ass.  called 
a  quagg<L,  which  in  its  marks  and  color  re- 
sembled a  zebra.  The  colt  was  a  hybrid, 
strongly  resembling  the  quagga  in  shape  ana 
marks.  Two  years  after,  and  in  each  of  two 
successive  years,  she  had  foals  by  a  pure-bred 
Arabian,  all  of  which  had  unmistakable  marks 
of  the  quagga. 

In  the  history  of  the  Enelish  turf  there  are 
several  well-kmown  cases  wnere  the  character- 
istics of  the  sirtf  of  the  first  foal  were  clearly 
visible  in  the  foals  of  the  same  mare  by  other 
stallions. 

The  same  is  true  of  cattle  and  sheep.  There- 
fore, if  we  want  to  improve  our  stock  and 
obtain  all  the  mdvantagei  of  e  thoroughbred 
mala  we  must  breed  from  females  which  have 
not  been  tainted  by  breeding  from  scrubs  or 
grades.  H. 

BoTvrouBT  Co.,  Va.,  February,  18^1. 
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The  Tegetable  Garden. 

"  Although  many  seeds  went  into  the  ground 
during  the  last  month,  and  even  during  the 
last  week  of  January,  in  extreme  Southern 
latitudes,  this-  is  the  month  to  plant  what  is 
called  the  main  crop  of  vegetahles.  If  the 
price  of  liherty  he  eternal  vigilance,  the  price 
of  an  ahundantsupply  of  good  vegetahles  during 
the  summer  is  hard,  steady  work  during  the 
month  of  March.  Now,  or  never,  "throw  down 
the  fiddle  and  the  how,"  and  "  take  up  the  shovel 
and  the  hoe,"  and  ply  them  lustily,  if  you  want 
tender  green  peas  and  a  silccession  of  them, 
crisp  spinach,  tender  lettuce,  juicy  radishes  and 
beets,  delicate  parsnips,  carrots  and  onions,  and 
succulent  snap-beans.  Continue  to  plant  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  The  early  crop  of  English 
peas  now  require  sticking.  Plant  the  Blue  Im- 
perial, Champion  of  England  and  the  marrow- 
fat varieties,  during  the  month,  for  a  succession, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  Early 
cabbage,  lettuce  and  other  hardy  vegetables, 
which  have  been  started  in  a  hot-bed,  may  be 
transplanted  in  the  open  ground,provision  being 
made  to  protect  them  in  case  of  a  cold  snap. 
A  few  pieces  of  sheeting,  supported  at  intervals 
by  bricks,  will  be  sufficient.  Toward  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  month  it  will  be  safe  to  pUmt  the 
principal  crop  of  early  tomatoes,  snap-beans, 
okra,  cucumbers,  squashes,  melons,  etc.  Plant 
Irish  potatoes  without  an  hour's  delay,  if  you 
have  not  done  so  already,  and  even  if  you  have, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  plant  a  few  more.  Pork 
over  the  asparagus  bed,  and  dress  liberally  with 
reAise  salt.  Asparagus,  being  a  marine  plant 
by  nature,  delights  in  salt.  Let  this  work  be 
done  speedily,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 


you  will  be  able  to  begin  to  cut  for  the  table. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  asparagus  seed  for 
young  plants  to  make  new  beds.  Make  provis* 
ion  for  a  large  supply  of  tomatoes,  egg-plants 
and  peppers,  by  sowing  liberally  in  the  hot- 
beds, and  thus  having  plenty  of  plants  when 
the  atmosphere  is  warm  enough  to  transplant 
them  into  the  open  ground.  There  is  no  more 
wholesome  vegetable  than  the  tomato.  Their 
use  for  breakfast  and  dinner  frequently  obviates 
the  necessity  for  taking  doses  of  calomel  and 
quinine.  When  the  snap-beans  come  up,  if  the ' 
fly  commences  to  attack  them,  as  frequently 
happens  in  some  sections,  its  depredations  can 
be  arrested  by  sprinkling  the  plants,  while  the 
dew  is  on  them  ia  the  morning,  with  gypsum 
or  unleaohed  hickory  or  oak  ashes.  Plant  the 
sweet  and  medicinal  herbs.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  sending  to  the  drag-store  to  buy  dried  herbs, 
when  they  are  needed,  when  they  can  be  raised 
with  so  little  trouble  and  expense ;  and,  then, 
what  ought  to  be  said  of  a  farmer  who,  if  he 

wants  some  mint  to  make  a (well,  for  any 

purpose),  or  if  his  wife  wants  some  catnip  tea 
for  the  baby,  is  obliged  to  send  a  boy  on  a  mule 
to  a  neighbor  to  beg  or  borrow  a  few  sprigs. 
We  hope  that  every  gardener  has  already  made 
his  garden  rich  by  the  application  of  many 
loads  of  compost  of  home  manufacture.  If, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case,  do  the  next  hest 
thing;  and  use  some  superphosphate,  which  you 
know  to  be  good,  and  use  it  at  the  rate  of  tt 
least  500  lbs.  to  the  acre.  A  poor  garden  is  a 
very  poor  thing  indeed. 

List  op  Vegktablm.— To  aid  those  who 
desire  to  purchase  seeds  for  the  vegetable  gar- 
den,  we  have  prepared  the  following  select  list, 
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conflning  oar  choice  to  those  varieties  which 
have  been  well  tested  and  approved,  and  giving 
the  quantities  of  each  necessarj  to  plant  a  gar- 
den of  half  an  an  acre,  and  furnish  a  full  supply 
of  vegetables: 

Asparagus. — Conover's  Colossal,  2  papers. 

Beans  (Bunch).  —  Early  Valentine,  Early 
Mohawk,  Wax,  2  quarts. 

Beans  (Running). — Large  white  Lima,  1 
quart 

Buis — Early  Bassano,  Early  Blood  Turnip, 
1  quart. 

Brocoli. — Purple  Cape,  2  papers. 

Cabbage, — Early  York,  Winningstadt,  Wake- 
field, Sugar-loaf,  5  papers. 

Carrot — Early  Horn,  Altringham,  Long 
Orange,  1  quart. 

Cauliflower, — Early  Walcherer,  Erfurt,  Early 
White,  2  papers. 

Celery. — Red  White,  White  solid,  2  papers. 

Com. — Adams'  Early,  Russell's  Prolific,  1 
quart. 

Cress. — Peppergrass,  Fine  Curled,  1  paper. 

Cveumber, — Early  Russian,  Early  Frame,  4 
papers. 

Egg-Plant — Early  Long  Purple,  2  papers. 

Lettuce. — Malta  Drumhead,y  ictoria  Cabbage, 
Curled  Silesia,  White  Paris  Cos,  4  papers. 

Melons  ( Water).^Mountain  Sweet,  Mountain 
Sweet  and  Orange,  6  papers. 

"  (Cantilopo).  Pine-apple,  Netted  Green, 
Jenny  Lind,  Prolific  Nutmeg,  4'  papers. 

Okra, — Long  Green  and  Dwarf  White,  2 
p«p«s. 

Onion*.— Weathersfleld  Red,  Danver's  Tel- 
low,  Silver  Skinned,  3  papers. 

Parsley. — Giant  Curled,  1  paper. 

Parsnip. — ^Hollow  Crown,  4  papers. 

Peas  (English).— Carter's  First  Crop,  Mc- 
Lean's Little  Gem,  Tom  Thumb,  Blue  Imperial, 
Champion  of  England,  Dwarf  Waterloo  Mar- 
row, 3  quarts. 

Pepper. — Large  Bell,  Long  Cayenne,  Long 
Red,  3  papers. 

Potatoes  (Irish). —Early  Goodrich,  Early  Rose, 

1  barrel. 

Pun^kin. — Cushaw,  Large  Cheese,  2  papers. 

RaiRsh. — Long  Scarlet,  Short  Top,  Rose 
Olive  Shaped,  White  Olive  Shaped,  Red  Turnip 
tnd  White  Turnip,  4  papers. 

Spinach. — Bound  or  Summer,  New  Zealand, 

2  papers. 

fii^NasA.— Early  Bush,  Crook  Necked,  Early 
Bqsh  Scollop,  2  papers. 

^bmoA).— Keye's  Early  Proliflc,Tilden,  Early 
Smooth  Red,  F^ee^  4  papers. 


7Vmip«.— Rod  Top,  Early  White  Dutch, 
Norfolk,  White  Ruta  Raga,  4  papers. 

Sweet  Herbs. — Sar:c,  Caraway,  Summer  Sa- 
vory, Sweet  Marjor  ni,  j-'hyme.  Sweet  Basil,  1 
paper  of  each. 

Lrish  Potatoes. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  friend, 
Hon.  David  W.  Lewis,  Secretary  of  the  Georgia 
State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  following 
report  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  of  the  acre 
of  Irish  potatoes  for  which  Dr.  B.  Hamilton, 
of  Dal  ton,  Ga.,  obtained  the  premium  at  the 
Georgia  State  Fair.  The  certificate  of  the  yield 
has  been  unfortunately  either  mislaid  or  has 
never  reached  us.  We  remember,  however, 
that  the  yield  was  very  large,  and  that  the 
potatoes  exhibited  were  unusually  fine. 

"Enclosed  will  be  found  certificate  of  the 
quantity  of  Irish  potatoes  grown  by  me  this 
year,  on  one  acre  of  land,  in  Whitfield  county, 
Ga..  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Dalton.  The 
varieties  grown  were  the  Early  Rose,  Early 
Goodrich,  Early  Harrison,  and  a  native  seedling 
of  our  own  State,  four  years  from  the  ball  or 
seed.  The  land  was  second  bottom,  with  a  clay 
foundation,  highly  manured  for  years.  I  grew 
clover  on  it  last  year,  which  was  not  cut.  The 
land  was  broken  in  March,  with  a  long  scooter, 
cross-plowed  the  first  week  in  April,  and  har- 
rowed both  ways.  The  rows  were  opened  with 
a  turn-plow — running  both  ways — giving  a 
depth  of  ftirrow  of  about  eight  mches,  wnich 
was  filled  half  full  of  compost  manure.  The 
seed  was  cut — the  large  potatoes  in  two  and 
three  pieces,  the  small  ones  planted  whole. 
The  rows  were  three  feet  apart,  and  the  seeds 
placed  one  foot  apart  in  the  drills.  The  furrow 
was  filled  and  well  tramped  in  with  rotten 
straw,  then  covered  about  one  inch  with  soil, 
and  the  whole  surface  mulched  with  rotten 
straw  from  four  to  six  inches  deep.  Nothing 
more  was  done  until  digging  time. 

Yours  truly,  B.  Hamilton. 


The  Orchard. 

I>t  all  fruit  trees  be  prepared  in  the  best 
manner  for  bearing.  Remove  all  decayed  or 
unhealthy  wood,  and  in  peach  trees  trim  ihe 
limbs  to  preserve  th^ir  comely  appearance,  and 
at  the  same  time  retard  the  blossoming,  until 
all  danger  of  injury  from  frost  is  past.  Make 
the  earth  mellow  immediately  round  the  roots, 
and  fork  in  some  cool  manure.  Ashes  and 
woods-earth  make  a  good  application.  Keep 
up  the  search  for  the  borers  and  apple-worms.. 
If  possible,  mulch  the  roots  of  the  trees,  so  as  to 
shade  the  ground  entirely.  The  quality  and  ' 
size  of  the  fruit  will  be  improved  by  doing  so. 
Graft  the  apple,  peach,  pear  and  plum  in  sea- 
ling roots,  below  the  ground. 
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THE  GLADIOLUS. 


The  Flower  C^ardem. 

"  Flowers  are  the  alphabet  of  angels,  where- 
with they  write  on  hills  and  fields  mysterious 
truths." 

In  a  few  daj^s,  ladies,  spring  will  be  here. 
On  with  your  sun-bonnets  and  garden  gloves; 
pick  up  your  little  hoes,  dibbling-sticks  and 
trowels,  and  go  to  work,  if  you  want — as  I  hope 
every  one  of  you  does — an  early  and  a  fine 
show  of  flowers.  You  must  not  leave  the 
planting  of  your  seeds,  bulbs  and  tubers  to  your 
gable  adjutants.  We  never  knew  a  negro  who 
had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Amaryllis,  the  Gladiolus,  the  Lilium  Auratum, 
the  Peony,  or  the  Dahlia,  or  had  much  taste  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  flower-beds.  Trim  and 
train  your  roses.  Plant  cuttings  of  all  pU^ts 
that  take  root  freely.  Have  your  ornamental 
hedges  carefully  trimmed,  and  if  you  desire  to 
plant  new  hedges,  now  is  a  good  time.  Sow 
your  flower-seeds  with  your  own  delicate  An- 
gers. Most  of  them  are  so  v^ry  small  that 
they  require  careful  planting,  light  covering 
(very  light)  and  daily  watering,  in  dry  weather, 
until  the  seeds  have  germinated.  Pay  attention 
to»  and  take  note  of,  the  colors  of  your  hya^ 
oUiths,  narcissus,  jonquils  and  tulips,  which  are 
Qpw  in  full  bloom,  so  that  you  may  know  how 
to  separate  them  in  the  fall,  and  repUat  them 
for  next  year.  Hollyhocks  sewn  last  year  may 
be  transplanted,  giving  full  distance  between 


the  plants.  See  that  you  provide  a  good  soil  for 
your  flowers,  but  also  see  that  it  be  not  too  rich. 
You  want  flowers,  but  not  great,  rank  stalks. 
The  principles  of  culture  which  are  suited 
to  a  drumhead  cabbage,  will  in  nowise  answer 
for  a  "  Queen  of  Beauties"  dahlia.  In  the  cab- 
bage we  desire  luxuriant  stalk  and  leaves,  and 
in  the  dahlia  we  desire  a  beautiful  flower.  Be- 
member  that  the  successful  culture  of  flowers 
depends  largely  on  regular  and  liberal  use  of 
the  watering-pot.  Cultivated  flowers  being,  to 
a  great  extent,  works  of  art,  need  more  water 
than  the  wild  flowers.  Make  provision,  there- 
fore, for  an  abundant  supply  for  your  gardens, 
as  you  may  be  sure  that  the  best  manure  for  fine 
flowers  is  rain  water;  especially  i^  now  and 
then,  soot  from  the  chimney  and  suds  from  the 
wash-tub  be  mixed  with  it. 

The  Gladiolus. — Of  all  the  summer  bulbs, 
none  are  more  beautiful  than  the  gladiolus,  with 
its  tall,  graceful  shoots,  and  its  lovely  flewera 
of  every  hue — ^bright  scarlet,  crimson,  cream- 
color,  speckled  and  striped.  It  grows  two  feet 
high  and  upward,  and  if  the  bulbs  are  tastefully 
planted  in  groups  or  beda^  they  produce  a  bril- 
liant effects 

Mr.  James  Vick,  of  Bochester,  New  York, 
the  celebrated  florist,  gives  the  following  direo- 
tions  as  to  their  culture.  The  time  of  plaatiiiig 
to  which  he  refers  is  tiiat  which  ia  suited  to  the 
North.    With  us,  in  the  South,  com-plaaUog 
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tine  is  the  time  for  planting  the  gladiolus.  Mr. 
Vick  writes : 

"  The  culture  is  very  simple.  Set  the  bulbs 
from  six  to  nine  inches  apart,  and  cover  about 
three  inches.  If  set  in  rows,  they  may  be  set 
six  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  one 
foot  apart.  The  plantini;  may  bo  done  at  differ- 
ent times,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  to  keep  up  a  long  succession  of 
bloom.  Keep  the  eartti  mellow,  and  place  a 
neat  stake  to  support  the  spikes  in  storms.  I 
have  never  known  a  case  where  the  gladiolus 
ftiled  to  give  the  most  perfect  satisfaction,  open- 
ing a  new  field  of  beauty  to  those  unacquainted 
with  its  merits.  For  indoor  decoration,  such 
ts  ornamenting  the  dining  table,  schools, 
chorebes,  etc.,  it  is  unsurpass^.  making  a  maff- 
niflcent  display  with  little  trouole.  In  the  fail, 
take  up  the  bulbs,  let  them  dry  in  the  open  air 
for  a  few  days,  then  cut  off  the  tops  and  store 
the  bulbs  out  of  the  way  of  frost  for  next  sea- 
son's planting." 

Mr.  Vick's  catalogue  for  1872  contains  the 
aames  of  132  varieties. 


Roses  for  the  South, 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Feb.  5,  1872. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Peters — I  have  read  your  very 
interesting  and  instructive  article  on  the  Rose, 
which  appeared  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Farm  akd  Home.  The  rose  is  my  favorite  of 
all  flowers,  and  I  am  anxious  to  procure  a  good 
collection.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  make 
me  out  a  list  of  such  as  are  suited  to  our  soil 
and  climate?  Please  add  any  suggestions  on 
lbs  subject  that  you  think  proper,  and  I  will 
be  under  very  many  obligations. 

Respectfully,  M.  P.  H. 

The  above,  from  a  lady  correspondent,  is  but 
a  sample  of  the  many  letters  we  are  receiving 
almost  every  day  from  various  portions  of  the 
country,  and  if  we  were  to  undertake  to  answer 
each  one  separately  it  would  require  more  of 
our  time  than  we  can  afford  to  spare  from  our 
Iwmess ;  so  we  have  determinea,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  editor  of  that  widely  circu- 
lated periodical,  to  make  a  general  answer 
through  the  columns  of  the  Farm  and  Home, 
which  we  hope  will  meet  the  demands  of  our 
many  fHends. 

In  making  a  proper  selection  of  roses,  the 
first  and  most  important  question  to  be  deter- 
mined is.  what  roses  are  sufficiently  hardy  to 
withstand  the  cold  during  winter  where  they  are 
to  be  grown.  The  next  is  the  form,  fragrance 
and  color  of  the  flowers;  and  lastly,  the  length 
of  time  they  will  bloom  and  quantity  of  flowers 
they  will  produce  during  the  year. 

The  garaen  or  annual  olooming  roses  are  the 
lurdiest  of  all  others,  and  make  a  very  hand- 
lome  display  for  a  short  season  only.  They  are 
grown  very  extensively  in  the  North. 

The  Remontant,  or,  as  some  call  it^  Htfbrid 
Perj>etua^  stands  next  in  hardiness,  and  as  it 
blooms  more  or  leas  throughout  the  entire  sea- 
ion,  is  more  generally  cultivated  than  any  other 


class  of  roses  where  the  climate  is  too  hard  for 
the  Chinas,  Teas  and  Bourbons.  We  can  we 
no  good  reason  why  the  first  two  should  receive 
much  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Southera 
people,  where  the  latter  bears  our  winters  with 
little  or  no  protection.  Some  of  these  varietiee 
are  more  tender  than  others,  and  would  be 
benefited  by  slight  protection.  In  this,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  it  is  not  usually  the  quantity 
of  cold  that  does  the  mischief,  but  the  warm 
sun  after  a  very  cold  night.  The  best  prote^ 
tion  we  have  tried  is  a  screen  made  of  boardi, 
placed  over  the  bushes  in  the  shape  of  the  roof 
of  a  house,  so  arranged  as  to  break  the  north 
wind  on  one  side  and  the  sun  on  the  other. 

The  everblooming  roses  are  not  usually  as 
strong  growers  as  the  garden  or  annual  bloom- 
ers, but  among  the  Notseiiea  we  find  many  that 
answer  admirably  for  making  pillars,  arbors 
and  screens,  such  as  Lamarque,  Solfatara  and 
Chromotella. 

In  making  a  list  of  such  roses  as  we  would 
recommend  for  general  cultivation  in  the  South, 
it  will  not  be  within  our  scope  to  embrace  every 
variety  of  merit,  but  will  endeavor  to  make  a 
collection  that  will  meet  the  wants  of  our  most 
enthusiastic  amateurs. 

BOURBONS. 

This  class  does  not  bloom  as  freely  as  the 
Ohina,  Tea  and  Noisette,  but  is  somewhat 
hardier  and  is  a  much  more  constant  bloomer 
than  the  Remontant 

George  Peabodt — One  of  the  best  that  has 
been  raised  in  America — rich,  dark,  velvety 
crimson,  with  a  scarlet  shade. 

Hermosa — An  old  variety,  but  still  one  of 
the  very  best  of  this  group.  Its  form  is  cupped, 
very  double  and  perfect,  and  no  rose  blooms 
-nore  abundantly,  either  forced  or  in  the  open 
^ound.    Its  color  is  delicate  rose. 

Jupiter — Deep  velvety  crimson — ^beautifUl. 
One  of  the  deepest  colored  Bourbons. 

Louise  Odier — Clear  rose,  very  full  and  fine. 

Pierre  de  St.  Cyr. — Pale  rose,  large  and 
double. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton — Deep  rose,  shaded  with 
crimson,  very  strong  grower,  fine  rich  foliage 
.\nd  free  bloomer. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaibow — Altogether 
the  most  perfect  and  superb  rose  of  this  or  any 
other  class.  Its  flowers  are  cupped  and  of  very 
perfect  form ;  very  double,  with  thick  velvety 
petals.  They  are  of  the  largest  size,  often  four 
to  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  their  color  deli* 
jate  blush  with  a  rich  tint  of  cream.  Their 
larce  and  very  luxuriant  foliage,  compact  habit, 
ind  flowers  of  exceeding  beauty,  render  them 
>ne  of  the  very  finest  roses  known. 

CHINA  ROSES. 

Aqrippina — Though  an  old  rose,  this  is  still 
one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  its  class. 
As  a  forcing  rose,  and  for  an  abundance  of 
^loom,  it  is  largely  cultivated  by  bouquet  ven- 
dors. 

Cels — Blush,  a  most  profuse  bloomer. 

Imperatrice  Eugenie — Clear  rose,  shaded 
with  salmon ;  large  and  very  sweet. 
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Louis  Phillipk — A  atrong  grower;  dark 
crimson,  with  blush  center. 

White  Daily — Creamy  white.  Its  fully- 
expanded  flowers  are  inferior  to  many  other 
varieties,  hut  its  half  blown  buds  are  very  per- 
fect and  make  it  a  very  desirable  plant  for  the 
bouquet  maker. 

TEA  ROSES. 

Adam — One  of  the  finest  tea-scented  roses. 
Its  flowers  are  cupped,  very  double  and  large, 
and  of  perfect  form.  It  is  very  fragrant,  and 
its  color  is  a  rich  glossy  rose. 

BoN  SiLENE — Flowers  purplish  carmine,  a 
valuable  variety  for  forcing  in  winter. 

Clara  Sylvain — Pure  white,  changing  to 
blush,  large  and  perfect. 

Devoniensis — A  very  beautiful  rose  of  im- 
mense size.  Like  ChromotcUa,  it  is  sometimes 
a  shv  bloomer  when  young,  but  is  well  adapted 
for  forcing.  Its  form  is  cupped,  and  its  color 
a  flne  creamy  white,  tinted  with  rose. 

Gloire  de  Dijon — One  of  the  finest  and 
hardiest  of  the  whole  group.  It  is  a  strong 
grower  and  makes  a  good  climber.  Its  flowers 
are  large  and  double.  Their  color  is  pale  sal- 
mon, buff  and  yellow. 

Isabella  Sprxtnt — A  sport,  front  Safrano^ 
if  a  remarkabl/  free  bloomer,  strong  grower; 
deep  yellow. 

La  Pactole — Lemon  yellow ;  very  beautiful. 

Madam  Bravy — Creamy  white,  large,  and 
one  of  the  very  best. 

Madam  Palcot — Bright  yellow,  shaded  with 
carmine. 

Marechal  Niel  —  The  finest  yellow  tea 
rose  in  existence;  a  vigorous  grower  and  a 
most  abundant  bloomer  of  enormous  size. 

La  Sylphide — Light  pink,  buff  center; 
strong  grower,  very  hardy.  For  general  culti- 
vation we  regard  this  as  not  being  inferior  to 
any  other  rose  in  the  South.  It  should  be  in 
every  collection. 

Safrano — This  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any 
rose.  Its  half-opened  bud  is  very  beautiful 
and  of  rich  deep  fawn  color. 

SoMBREUiL — Creamy  white,  with  a  rosy  tint. 

Triomphe  de  Luxembourg — Salmon  buff, 
shaded  with  deep  rose,  distinct  and  fine. 

White  Tea — Pure  white,  fragrant,  well 
cupped,  free  bloomer. 

NOISETTES.   ' 

Aimee  Vibert — Pure  white,  blooms  in  large 
clusters;  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
the  class. 

America. — Creamy  yellow,  with  a  salmon 
tinge,  vigorous  grower  and  free  bloomer,  very 
fhigrant. 

Celine  FoRE8TiER.-^Pale  yellow,  deeper 
toward  the  center,  free  bloomer,  extra  fine. 

Cloth  or  Gold — (Chromoiella). — Deep  yel- 
low, very  sweet,  large  and  beautiful,  growth 
vigorous,  fine  for  pillars. 

Isabella  Gray. — Clee/  golden  yellow,  very 
sweet,  the  deepest  yellow  of  all  this  class. 

Lamarque. — A  superb  variety,  whose  very 
luxuriant  growth  adapts  it  well  for  a  pillar  or 


even  for  a  climber,  as  in  rich  soils  and  favor- 
able locations  it  will  make  shoots  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  a  season.  Flowers  large,  cupped, 
and  nearly  white,  and  very  fragrant. 

Madame  Des  Lonochamps. — Fleshy  white, 
tinged  with  yellow,  very  beautiful  and  desir- 
able. 

Woodland  Marguerite. — Pure  white,  Itee 
bloomer,  superb.  In  the  above  thirty-four 
varieties  almost  every  shade  of  color,  size  and 
form  may  be  found,  and  it  would  be  hard 
for  any  one  to  go  amiss  in  making  a  selec- 
tion. There  is  not  a  single  one  that  does 
not  possess  merit.  There  are  some  that  have 
been  before  the  public  many  years,  but  their 
worth  and  popularity  increases  as  they  advance 
in  years,  notwithstanding  the  many  excellent 
new  varieties  that  are  added  to  the  list  every 
year. 

The  rose  is  at  home  in  the  South.  There  if 
no  country  in  the  world  where  they  thrive  and 
do  better,  and  why  does  not  everybody  culti- 
vate them?  H.  W.  Petebs. 

February^  1872. 


Prom  the  N,  Y.  Journal  of  OomvMret, 

Prices  of  Cotton. 

We  have  been  frequently  asked  to  give  the 
prices  of  cotton  for  some  past  period,  and  it  is 
evident  that  a  table  setting  forth  the  highest 
and  lowest  points  reached  bv  this  great  staple 
during  a  series  of  years,  would  possess  no  little 
interest  for  a  large  circle  of  readers.  We  have, 
therefore,  compiled  with  much  care  the  an- 
nexed exhibit,  extending  from  1825  to  the  close 
of  the  current  year,  givine  the  lowest  and 
highest  quotations  of  middling  cotton  in  this 
market  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
December  31st  in  each  of  the  periods  named. 
The  lowest  point  it  has  reached  for  fifty  years 
was  in  the  spring  of  1845. 


Year. 

Lowest 

1825, 

price. 
13 

1826, 

9 

1827, 

8 

1828, 

9 

1829, 

8 

1830, 

8 

1831, 

7 

1832, 

7 

1833, 

9 

1834, 

10 

1835, 

15 

1836, 

12 

1837, 

7 

1838, 

9 

1839, 

11     * 

1840, 

8 

1841, 

9 

1842, 

7 

1843, 

5 

1844, 

5 

1845, 
1846, 

4 
6 

1847, 

7 

1848, 

5 

ffighest 
price. 

Year. 

Lowest 

Higheit 

price. 

price. 

27 

1849, 

6 

11 

14 

1850, 

11 

14 

12 

1851, 

8 

14 

13 

1852, 

8 

10 

11 

1853, 

10 

11 

13 

1854, 

8 

10 

11 

1865, 

7 

11 

12 

1856, 

9 

IS 

17 

1857, 

13 

15 

16 

1858, 

9 

13 

20 

1859, 

11 

12 

20 

1860, 

10 

11 

17 

1861, 

11 

28 

12 

1862, 

20 

68 

16 

1863, 

54 

88 

10 

1864, 

72 

190 

11 

1865, 

33 

1  22 

0 

1866, 

32 

53 

8 

1867, 

16t 

36 

9 

1868, 

16 

33 

9 

1869, 

25 

35 

9 

1870, 

15 

25 

12 

1871, 

Ut 

31 

6 
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Silrer  Pheasant  Fowls. 

Among  the  various  breeds  of  "  fancy  fowls  " 
■which  are  chosen  for  their  beauty  more  than  for 
their  use,  there  is  none  superior  to  the  Silver 
Pheasant.  They  are  very  beautiful,  both  in 
shape  and  color,  their  plumage  being  remark- 
ably brilliant  and  of  various  hues.  They  are 
thus  described  in  Miner's  Domestic  Poultry 
Book: 

"On  a  white  ground,  which  is  usually  termed 
wlvery,  there  is  an  abundance  of  black  spots. 
The  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  are 
much  longer  than  the  rest,  and  unite  together 
in  a  tuft.  They  have  a  small  double  comb,  and 
their  wattles  are  also  comparatively  small.  A 
Temarkable  peculiarity  of  the  cock  is,  that 
there  is  a  spot  of  blue  color  on  the  checks  and 
a  range  of  feathers  under  the  throat  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  collar. 

"The  hen  is  a  smaller  bird,  with  similar 
plamage  to  the  cock,  and  at  a  little  distance 
seems  to  be  covered  with  scales.  On  the  head 
is  a  top  knot  of  very  large  size,  which  droops 
over  it  on  every  side.  These  are  beautiful  and 
showy  birds,  and  are  chiefly  valuable  as  orna- 
mental appendages  to  the  poultry  yard." 


The  Brahma  Pootras. 

There  can  be  no  doubt^  we  t]iink,  that  of  the 
larger  breeds  of  domestic  fowl,  the  Brahma 
Pootras  (the  dark  and  light)  are  the  most  use- 
ful, because  they  combine  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  variety,  all  the  desirable  quali- 
ties—size, beauty,  hardiness,  productiveness, 
and  rapid  maturity  of  growth.  They  are  very 
easily  kept;  will  thrive  in  a  confined  space  or 
In  a  wide  range;  will  bear  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold;  are  excellent  layers,  especially  in  winter, 
good  and  carefUl  nurses,  and  flrst-rate  foragers 
where  they  have  plenty  of  room.     They  are 


very  good  for  the  table,  fatten  very  rapidly, 
frequently  attaining  a  weight  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  dark  or  penciled  Brahmas,  given  by  W. 
T.  Shepherd,  the  well-known  poultry  raiser  of 
Evanston,  Illinois: 

The  dark  or  penciled  Brahmas  are  very 
distinct  in  color  from  the  light  variety.  "W^ 
will  take  the  description  of  the  cock  in  the  first 
instance:  The  upper  part  of  the  body,  includ- 
ing the  neck  hackle,  back,  and  saddle,  is  silvery 
white,  striped  with  black;  the  breast,  under 
part  of  the  body^  and  thighs,  black,  slightly 
mottled  with  white.  The  feathers  that  cover 
the  basis  of  the  quill  feathers  of  the  win^  are 
of  a  metallic  green  black,  and  form  a  broad, 
well-marked  bar  across  the  wings.  The  quill 
feathers  of  the  wings,  or  flight  feathers,  are 
white  on  the  outer  and  black  on  the  inner  webs. 
The  secondary  quills,  those  visible  when  the 
wing  is  closed,  have  a  broad,  dark,  green  black 
spot  at  the  end  of  each  feather.  The  tail  is 
black,  the  coverts  on  either  side  being  of  a 
beautiful  lustrous  green  black,  the  lesser  feathers 
being  edged  with  white.  The  shanks  should  be 
of  a  yellow  color,  which  sometimes  partakes  of 
a  dusky  shade,  and  thev  should  be  well  clothed 
with  dark  feathers  sliehtly  mottled  with  white. 

The  color  of  the  hens  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed: The  head  is  grav,  the  neck  hackle 
silvery  white,  striped  with  black.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  plumage,  says  Mr.  Teebay, 
should  be  dull  white,  minutely  and  distinctly 
penciled  throughout  with  dark  penciling,  so 
closely  as  almost  to  cover  the  ground  color ;  the 
penciling  reaching  well  up  the  front  of  the 
Dreast.  

Prom  the  Poultry  Standard. 

Chicks  under  two  weeks  should  be  fed  ai 
often  as  every  two  hours ;  be  careful  and  feed 
no  more  than  they  will  eat  up  clean  each  time. 
The  first  feed  should  be  given  as  soon  after 
daylight  as  possible,  the  last  just  at  dark.  See 
that  your  chicks  have  green  food;  if  they  are 
not  where  they  can  reach  it  mix  it  with  their 
feed ;  grass,  chopped  fine,  lettuce,  etc.  A  little 
meat  once  a  day  with  their  food  is  a  good 
thing. 

We  think  most  people  err  in  placing  too 
many  eggs  under  the  sitting  hen.  It  should  be 
a  consideration  how  many  chicks  a  hen  can 
properly  c<^ver  when  they  get  at  the  most 
critical  point  of  their  existence — about  half- 
grown — rather  than  how  many  eggs  she  can 
cover  when  she  sits.  We  would  not  advise 
putting  over  eleven  eees  under  the  largest  hen, 
and  if  all  these  should  hatch  it  would  be  more 
thai\  enough,  as  seven  or  eight  chicks  when 
about  one-tnird  grown  are  as  many  as  any  hen 
can  properly  cover  and  protect  from  a  rain 
storm  or  cold. 

See  that  plenty  of  clean  water  is  always  in  a 
suitable  place  where  the  fowls  can  have  easy 
access  to  it.  It  is  just  as  essential  that  fowts 
have  pure  water  as  it  is  that  other  animals 
should,  and  fowls  do  not  like  muddy  or  filthy 
water,  and  never  drink  it  when  pure  water  caa 
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be  ba4.  The  idea  that  any  water,  no  matter 
how  impure,  is  good  enough  for  hens  is  ex- 
ploded. A  little  Sulphate  of  Iron  added  to 
their  water,  once  a  week  at  least,  is  a  good 
thing  and  will  aid  in  preventing  diseases. 
Camphor  also  is  sood ;  a  piece  of  the  gum  as 
large  as  a  filbert  m  a  trough  holding  a  gallon 
of  water  is  good. 

Always  in  packing  eggs  put  the  large  end 
down.  The  vitality  of  eggs  packed  this  way 
is  as  two  to  one,  if  packed  the  small  end  down. 
Mr.  Wright,  the  celebrated. author,  says  that 
repeated  experiments  have  demonstrated  th^ 
fact  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  and  that  "  eggs  a 
month  old  when  packed  this  way  are  perfectly 
good  for  hatching,  and  thus  the  eggs  of  valu- 
able birds  can  be  kept  till  a  hen  is  ready  for 
them,  or  they  can  be  sent  lone  distances  with 
hope  of  success."  This  is  a  subject  of  import- 
ance, and  we  hope  our  correspondents  will 
msJce  a  note  of  their  experiments  and  the  re- 
sults and  give  the  reader  of  the  Standard  the 
benefit  of  them. 

Geese. 

Seeing  a  piece  in  a  recent  Ploughman  headed 
"Raising  Goslings,"  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers  I  will  give  my  experience  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  business.  I  take  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  a  box  and  set  it  in  some  eood  place 
and  make  a  nest  for  them.  When  they  begin 
to  lay  I  take  the  eggs  out  and  put  them  in 
cotton-wool  and  turn  them  over  twice  a  week 
until  I  set  them,  when  I  put  thirteen  under  a 
goose,  and  when  they  hatch  I  take  them  and 
put  them  in  a  pen  until  they  are  a  few  days 
old,  and  feed  them  on  dough  and  sods  of  grass, 
then  I  let  them  out,  but  don't  let  them  go  into 
the  water  until  they  are  two  weeks  old,  as  they 
are  apt  to  get  chilled  when  so  young.  The 
ereatest  trouble  is  getting  turned  upon  their 
backs,  as  thev  will  die  unless  turned  back.  At 
the  age  of  four  weeks  they  are  turned  out  to 
pasture  and  are  no  hiore  trouble.  Geese  are 
the  most  profitable  fowls  of  any  raised.  The 
best  breed  for  poultry  is  the  feremen  goose 
crossed  with  a  mountain  eander^  as  the  goslings 
are  much  larger  when  ored  m  that  way. — 
Massnehtiseiis  Ploughman. 


Chicken  Cholera. 


If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Rock  River 
Farmer  have  the  above  disease  among  their 
fowls  and  will  give  to  each  one  affected  one  half 
teaspoonfbl  or  the  cholera  mixture  named 
below,  and  repeat  a  few  times  if  necessary,  and 
a  cure  is  not  eflTected,  I  will  pay  for  the  subject : 

One  oz.  Tine.  Acetate  of  Opium ;  t  oz.  Tine. 
Camphor ;  1  oz.  Tine.  Rhubarb ;  J  oz.  Cayenne 
Pepper.  M.  B.  Spavfobd. 

Do  not  run  away  from  your  neighbors  be- 
cause they  are  not  just  what  you  would  have 
them  to  be  j  you  may  go  further  and  fare  worse ; 
you  may  jump  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire.  Better  set  about  improving  those  around 
you,  by  your  own  conversation  and  example, 
and  by  inducing  them  to  rtad  and  think. 


gite  ^dt  f  «vl 


Spanish  Merino  Sheep  for  the  South. 

In  the  year  1847  I  purchased  a  farm  in  Gor- 
don county,  in  order  to  try  sheep  raisins  in 
connection  with  other  stock.  I  obtained  a  flock 
of  one  hundred  selected  native  ewes.  They 
proved  to  be  unprofitable,  subject  to  disease^ 
and  not  calculated  for  keepine  in  large  fiocks. 
I  disposed  of  them  after  a  three  years'  trial^ 
and  purchased  at  high  prices  specimens  of  the 
improved  English  breeds,  including  the  Cots- 
wolds,  Leicesters,  New  Oxfordshires  and  South- 
downs.  I  bred  them  pure,  and  crossed  them 
with  the  native  sheep.  The  result  was  neither 
profitable  nor  satisfactory.  They  appeared  to 
thrive  well  for  a  year  or  two ;  they  tnen  grad- 
ually became  unhealthy,  more  especially  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  In  the  year  1859  I 
purchased  a  fiock  of  pure-bred  Spanish  Meri- 
nos, and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  been  re- 
markably successful.  My  flock  has  increased 
to  upwards  of  three  hundred  head,  and  I  de- 
sire to  increase  it  to  a  thousand  head.  They 
have  continued  perfectly  healthy  and  are  easily 
managed,  and  yield  annually^  an  average  of 
seven  to  eight  pounds  of  wool  per  head.  Until 
I  adopted  the  Merinos  I  could  seldom  find  in 
my  fiock  a  sheep  fat  enough  for  mutton.  In 
April  last  I  sold  to  the  butchers  in  Atlanta  a 
lot  of  grass-fed  two-year  old  wethers,  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  best  mutton  brought  to  the 
city  during  the  season.  I  obtained  for  them 
$6.50  per  head  after  being  sheared. 

The  cross  between  the  Spanish  Merino  and 
the  native  sheep  has  been  tried  by  a  number  of 
persons  in  the  Southern  States,  and  all  agree 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  half-bloods  as  oom- 
pared  with  the  native  sheep,  both  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  fieece,  and  in  their  size^ 
vigor  and  rapidity  of  growth. 

Richard  Fktsbs. 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Belief  of  Choked  Cattle. 

Oeorge  Clump,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  adver- 
tises a  probang  and  throat  pipe  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  choked  or  bloated  cattle.  Please 
permit  me  to  recommend  something  for  the 
same  purpose,  which  is  more  simple  and  very 
much  cheaper,  and  within  reach  of  every  man 
who  has  a  wo^od  pile.  Take  a  billet  of  wood 
six  inches  in  length  and  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter;  cut  niches  in  each  end  and 
tie  a  cord  in  the  same.  Now  put  the  stick  or 
gag  into  the  patient's  mouth,  tie  the  cords  over 
the  head  to  retain  the  gag  in  the  mouth,  and  in 
the  case  of  bloat  or  hoven  the  patient  will  be 
relieved  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  I  have 
tested  it  in  several  cases.  Sure  cure.  In  the 
case  of  cattle  being  choked,  put  the  gag  in  the 
mouth  in  thie  same  manner  as  above,  and  ycu 
need  have  no  fears  as  to  the  result.  The  gas 
will  pass  out,  and  in  a  short  time  the  substance 
with  which  the  animal  is  choked  will  soften 
and  pass  down. 

Frahklik  BowBir. 

Niagara  Co^  N.  Y. 
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Honseholi  EeoBonj. 

"  Gftther  up  the  ft-agments  that  remain,  that 
nothing  he  lost/'  These  words  were  spoken 
bj  the  Great  Master,  at  whose  wish  hread  and 
meat  were  furnished  to  the  hungry  multitudes, 
without  money  and  without  price.  They  con- 
tain the  sum  and  suhetance  of  all  household 
eoonomy.  The  correct  mode  of  management, 
to  avoid  waste  in  every  department,  is  the  de- 
sideratum so  much  to  he  desired  in  household 
affairs.  The  dream  of  life  is  to  make  home  a 
regained  Eden,  to  wreathe  it  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness, and  to  spread  around  it  the  radiance  of 
peace  and  happiness.  Yet  how  often,  ftrom 
mismanagement,  does  the  reality  hecome  hut  a 
torturing  and  tormenting  nightmare. 

A  few  plain  rules,  drawn  fh>m  long  expe- 
rience, without  entering  much  into  detail,  will 
form  the  suhject  of  this  paper.  The  first  rule 
we  shall  give  is  this : 

Take  good  care  of  all  we  have;  see  that 
nothing  is  lost  from  want  of  proper  care  and 
attention. 

How  often  are  our  garments  moth-eaten,  and 
oar  provisions  moldy,  for  want  of  a  few  hours' 
sunshine.  How  many  of  our  garden  supplies 
are  yearly  wasted  from  not  heing  gathered  and 
dried  at  t)ie  proper  time.  Often  we  are  forced 
to  sup  thin,  watery  hroth  for  soup,  in  winter, 
when  okra,  tomatoes,  heans,  etc.,  are  withered 
and  dried  on  their  luxuriant  summer  stems. 
A  northern  lady  once  said  that  a  southern 
fiunily  threw  away  more,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  than  a  Yankee  one  would  subsist  upon 
for  that  length  of  time.  If  we  would  examine 
into  this  matter,  we  would  see  the  correctness 
of  the  assertion.  Why  are  we  forced,  year  by 
year,  to  buy  northern  garden  seeds  ?  We  Uve 
in  a  far  naore  fertile  latitude,  we  are  blessed 
with  longer  seasons  and  a  more  genial  climate, 
yet  we  must  have  northern  supplies,  when  our 
own  vegetables  are  falling  to  the  ground,  from 
whence  they  sprung,  unnoticed  and  uncared 
for.  Carrying  this  same  survey  into  our  fields 
tnd  fiarms,  how  much  greater  and  more  serious 
becomes  the  waste.  Tons  of  hay  suffered  to 
bleach  and  wither  away,  our  cattle  perishing 
for  want  of  vnnter  supplies,  and  we  grumbling 
over  tough  and  unpalatable  steaks.  Shame 
upon  us !  How  we  neglect  our  Master's  com- 
mand, **  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing 
be  lost." 


Our  second  rule  is :  Buy  only  what  we  need, 
and  at  the  time  we  need  it. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  "  moth  and  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steaL"  How  often  do  we  realize  our  short- 
sightedness in  this  matter,  when  our  supplies 
become  musty  from  standing,  and  our  hoarded 
goods  grow  small  by  degrees,  and,  if  not  beau- 
tifully, at  least  wonderfully  less.  No  specific 
rule  can  be  given  on  this  matter,  as  convenience 
to  market,  and  other  things,  will  differently  af- 
fect different  households. 

Our  third  rule  is :  Buy  always  the  best  arti- 
cles that  we  can  afford.  It  is  the  poorest  econ- 
omy to  buy  cheap  and  indifferent  goods,  either 
for  food  or  clothing.  The  physician's  bill,  and 
the  repeated  demand  for  new  supplies,  will 
make  the  cheap  bargains  by  far  the  most  costly 
in  the  end. 

Our  fourth  rule  is :  A  place  fgr  everything, 
and  everything  in  its  place. 

What  a  beautiful  lesson  we  may  learn  here 
from  the  Master.  The  disciples,  on  coming  to 
His  tomb,  found  the  grave  clothes  folded  and 
laid  away,  and  the  napkin  that  was  about  His 
head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but 
wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself.  How 
touching  is  the  lesson  of  order  enforced  by 
this  high  example;  how  important  that  we  en- 
deavor to  profit  by  it.  Who  can  calculate  the 
amount  of  time  and  labor  lost  by  misplaced 
articles?  Suppose  a  mathematical  calculation 
was  made  of  the  number  of  hours  lost  to  a 
housekeeper  by  mislaid  keys,  the  reckoning 
would  be  incredible.  We  have  often  known 
half  of  the  day  consumed  in  looking  for  tools, 
utensils,  clothing, /etc.  When  our  first  parents 
lost  their  pure  and  sinless  state,  this  blight 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  all  earthly  posses- 
sions, and  now  half  of -every  careless  lifetime 
is  consumed  in  looking  for  what  is  lost  or  mis- 
laid. The  only  way  to  avoid  this  dreadful 
waste  of  time  and  labor,  is  to  have  a  place  for 
everything,  and  be  sure  to  keep  everything  in 
its  place. 

Our  fifth  and  last  rule  is :  A  time  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  its  time.  The  saying 
of  the  wisest  of  men,  that  there  was  a  time  for 
everything,  is  particularly  true  in  household 
affairs,  and  if  things  are  not  done  at  the  proper 
time  all  the  management  in  the  world  will 
never  set  them  right  again.  A  systematical 
division  of  the  labor  of  the  household  is  abso- 
lutely important.  The  continual  clashing  of 
employments  is  the  surest  way  to  produce  dis- 
order and  confusion.    Regular  hoars  for  meala 
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should  be  closely  observed.  How  much  grum- 
bling and  complaining  will  this  annually  save ! 
A  word  here  to  the  female  heads  of  families. 
2iever  put  your  cook  to  other  work,  to  the  ne- 
glect of  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  If  you 
do,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  have  a  frown- 
ing husband  and  a  complaining  household. 
Let  it  be  our  constant  endeavor  to  keep  all 
around  us  in  good  humor,  and  happy  faces  and 
pleasant  smiles  will  be  our  daily  reward.  Al- 
though our  homes  may  never  again  be  the 
abodes  of  luxury  and  ease  that  once  they  were, 
yet  it  is  still  in  our  power,  by  correct  manage- 
ment and  economy,  to  make  them  delightful 
and  happy  homesteads,  where,  from  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  altars,  will  arise  a  sacrifice  to 
Ood,  acceptable  and  well  pleasing  in  His  sight. 
L.  Rutherford. 


Domestio  Receipts* 

BY  MRS.  E.  J.  B. 


Forcemeat. — Whether  in  the  form  of  stuffing 
l)alls  or  for  patties,  forcemeat  makes  a  consider- 
able part  of  good  cooking  by  the  flavor  it  gives 
to  whatever  dish  it  may  be  added,  provided  it 
T)e  properly  made.  Exact  rules  for  the  quantity 
of  each  ingredient  cannot  be  easily  given ;  but 
the  following  observations  may  be  useful,  and 
habit  will  soon  give  the  knowledge  in  mixing 
it  to  suit  the  taste.  According  to  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  forcemeat  the  selection  should  be 
made  from  the  following  list  of  ingredients, 
observing  that  of  the  most  pungent  articles  the 
least  may  be  used.  No  one  flavor  should  pre- 
dominate greatly;  yet  if  several  dishes  be 
served  the  same  day  there  should  be  a  marked 
variety  in  the  taste  of  the  forcemeat  as  well  as 
of  the  gravies.  It  should  be  of  sufficient  con- 
sistency to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  but  it  should 
never  be  dry  and  heavy.  Bad  stuffing  will 
spoil  otherwise  good  cookery. 
Ingredients  of  Forcemeat, — 

Cold  fowl  or  veal,  Oysters, 

Scraped  ham.  Anchovy, 

Fat  oacon,  Taragon, 

Beef  suets.  Savory, 

Crumbs  of  bread,  Pennyroyal, 

Parsley,  Marjoram, 

White  peper.  Thyme, 

6alt,  Basil, 

Nutmeg,  Yolk  of  hard  eggs, 

Yolk  and  white  of      Cayenne, 
eggs   well  beaten       Garlic, 
to  bind   the  mix-      Shalot, 
ture.  Jamaica  pepper, 

Cloves. 

The   first  column  contains  the  articles   of 
which  the  forcemeat  may  be  made  without  any 


marked  flavor,  to  which  may  be  added  some  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  second  column  to  vary 
the  taste.  ^ 

Gravy  Soup.— Wash  and  soak  a  leg  of  beef; 
break  the  bone  and  set  it  on  the  fire  with  a 
gallon  of  water,  a  large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
two  large  onions  sliced  and  fried  a  fine  brown 
(but  not  burnt),  two  blades  of  mace,  three 
cloves,  twenty  berries  of  allspice  and  forty 
black  peppers.  Stew  till  the  soup  is  as  rich  u 
you  desire,  then  take  out  the  meat  which  if 
served  with  a  little  gravy  will  make  a  very 
palatable  dish.  Next  day  remove  the  cake  of 
fat.  Have  ready  such  vegetables  as  you  choose 
to  serve.  Cut  carrots,  turnips  and  celery  very 
fine  and  simmer  until  perfectly  tender.  Serve 
with  the  soup  or  use  only  as  a  flavor,  as  you 
prefer.  Boil  vermicelli  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  add  to  it  a  tablcspoonful  of  Worcester 
sauce  or  one  of  mushroom  ketchup. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup.— Get  a  calf  s  head  with 
the  skin  on,  cut  it  in  half  and  clean  it  well,  then 
half  boil  it,  take  all  the  meat  off  in  square  iHts, 
break  the  bones  of  the  head  and  boil  them  in 
some  veal  and  beef  broth,  to  add  to  the  rich- 
ness. Try  some  shalot  in  butter  and  dredge  in 
flour  enough  to  thicken  the  gravy;  stir  this 
into  the  browning  and  give  it  one  or  two  boils; 
skim  it  carefully  and  then  put  in  the  head. 
Put  in  also  a  pint  of  Madeira  or  sherry  wine, 
and  simmer  till  the  meat  is  quite  tender.  Abont 
ten  minutes  before  serving  put  in  some  basil, 
chivep,  parsley,  cayenne  pepper  and  salt  to  your 
taste,  also  two  spoonsful  of  mushroom  ketchnp. 
Squeeze  the  piece  of  a  lemon  into  the  tureen, 
and  pour  the  soup  upon  it.  Add  a  few  small 
forcemeat  balls  and  hard  yolks  of  egg^. 

Beef  a-la-Mode. — Select  a  piece  of  a  thick 
flank  of  beef.  Cut  some  fat  bacon  into  long 
slices  an  inch  thick,  dip  them  into  vinegar  and 
then  into  a  seasoning  made  of  salt,  black  pep- 
per, allspice  and  a  clove,  all  powdered  fine, 
with  parsley,  chives,  thyme,  savory,  and  mar- 
joram shred  very  fine  and  well  mixed.  With 
a  sharp  knife  make  holes  deep  enough  to  let 
the  larding  into  the  beef,  then  rub  it  over  with 
the  seasoning,  and  bind  it  up  ti^ht  with  tape. 
Set  it  in  a  pot  on  the  stove,  with  three  or  four 
onions  fried  brown,  two  or  three  carrots,  a  tur- 
nip, a  couple  of  heads  of  celery  and  a  small 
quantitv  of  water.  Simmer  gently  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  until  the  meat  is  per^tly  tender. 
Put  the  ffravy  into  a  pan,  remove  the  &t  fW>m 
it^  and  tnen  pour  it  on  the  beef,  adding  a  glass 
of  port  wine.  Remove  the  tape  and  s^rve  with 
the  vegetables.  Many  people  think  it  a  great 
improvement  to  stew  a  teacupAil  of  vinegar 
with  the  beef. 
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InTariably  ib  adTsnce. 


The  Profits  of  Cotton  Manufkctiires. 

The  cotton  manufacturing  business  at  Fall 
Biver,  Massachusetts,  is  expanding  at  an  un- 
precedented rate.  New  capital  to  the  amount 
of  about  $16,000,000  has  been  invested,  and 
twenty  new  mills  have  either  been  or  shortly 
will  be  added  to  the  producing  power  of  that 
enterprising  city. 

"We  clip  the  above  from  an  exchange.  It 
contains  a  forcible  lesson  to  the  people  of  the 
South.  They  supply  all  the  raw  material  for 
this  "unprecedented"  expansion  of  cotton 
manufactures  at  Pall  River,  Mass.  The  Yan- 
kees of  one  town  invest  sixteen  millions  of 
dollars  in  twenty  new  mills,  to  be  fed  by  cotton 
transported  thousands  of  miles,  with  heavy 
freights,  and  reap  large  profits,  and  we  do  not 
liear  of  a  single  new  mill  being  built,  or  a 
single  dollar  being  invested  at  the  South,  al- 
thongh  we  have  the  raw  material  at  our  doors, 
water  power  enough  in  any  one  county,  of  any 
State,  to  drive  all  the  cotton  mills  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  better  and  cheaper  labor  than  the 
North  can  obtain.  "But,"  say  some  of  our 
wiseacres,  "  we  are  not  a  manufacturing  people. 
We  are  producers.  The  two  things  do  not  go 
well  together.  We  have  not  the  capital,  and 
we  lack  the  skilled  labor."  And  we  never 
will  have  the  capital  and  the  skilled  labor,  and 
we  shall  always  remain  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  Fall  River,  Mass.,  so  long 
as  these  arguments  prevail.  Just  as  we  go  into 
our  grand  forests,  with  the  finest  timber  on 
earth,  of  every  kind,  cut  down  the  trees,  split 
them  into  staves,  and  export  them  in  an  un- 
dressed state  for  the  Yankee  manufacturer  to 
make  into  tubs  and  buckets,  churns,  etc.,  which 
we  buy  back  at  prices  which  make  the  Yankee 
manniactureni  millionaires,  so  we  produce 
cotton,  sell  it  at  prices  fixed  by  the  manufac- 
turer, export  it  in  the  raw  state,  and  after  it  has 
been  spun  into  yarn  or  woven  into  cloth,  buy 
it  back  at  prices  to  enable  Fall  River  to  build 
twenty  new  mills  in  which  sixteen  millions  of 


dollars  are  invested.  Whence  have  the  Fall 
River  capitalists  derived  those  sixteen  millions? 
Directly  from  the  pockets  of  the  Southern  cot- 
ton producers,  who  insist  that  production  and 
manufactures  "  do  not  go  well  together."  Have 
they  not  gone  well  together  wherever  the  ex- 
periment has  been  made  ?  Look  at  the  Augusta 
Factory,  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix,  the  Athens 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  other  cotton 
mills  in  Georgia,  and  answer  the  question. 
Why  should  not  a  cotton  factory  do  very  well 
at  Vicksburg  or  Memphis ?  Why?  The  argu- 
ment that  production  and  manufacturing  "  will 
not  go  well  together  "  is  no  answer  to  any  intel- 
ligent mind. 

We  wish  we  could  rouse  our  men  of  energy, 
enterprbe  and  ability,  to  make  an  effort  to  re- 
gain some  of  the  sixteen  millions  which  the 
Fall  River  capitalists  have  taken  from  Southern 
pockets,  and  expand  the  cotton  manufacturing 
business  on  their  own  account. 


Foreign  Immigration. 

We  see  by  a  correspondence  published  in  the 
Georgia  papers,  that  a  number  of  influential 
gentlemen  of  that  State  are  endeavoring  to  in- 
duce the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Howard,  the  gifted 
editor  of  the  Plantation^  to  make  a  visit  to 
Europe  this  spring  in  the  interest  of  the  agri- 
cultural industries  of  Georgia  and  the  South. 
The  necessary  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  mission  will  be  raised  by  individual  sub- 
scription, and  it  is  expected  that  all  the  arrange- 
ments will  be  nuule  in  time  to  enable  Mr.  How- 
ard to  start  in  April.  The  object  of  the  mis- 
sion is  of  the  last  importance.  A  true  repre- 
sentation to  European  capitalists  of  the  re- 
sources, soil,  climate,  productions  and  social 
condition  of  Georgia  and  the  other  Southern 
States,  would  be  of  incalculable  value.  No 
better,  more  intelligent,  or  more  capable  person 
could  have  been  selected  for  the  mission  than 
Mr.  Howard. 

We  publish  below  Mr.  Howard's  reply  to  the 
invitation  to  accept  the  proposed  mission,  which 
will  show  its  scope  and  the  valuable  results 
which  it  is  expected  to  obtain  : 

Atlanta,  January  28,  1872. 

Gkntlemkn  :  I  beg  to  say  in  reply  to  your 
communication,  that  I  will  cheerfully  under- 
take the  mission  to  Europe  which  you  propose, 
provided  the  reouisito  amount  of  $2,000  can  be 
raised.  I  should  be  prepared  to  start  during 
the  month  of  April,  or  the  first  of  May  next. 

As  it  will  require  some  time  to  arrange  the 
preliminaries,  immediate  measures  should  be 
taien. 
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Besides  the  points  suggested  in  your  letter, 
I  should  feel  itlo  be  my  duty,  diligently  and 
patiently  to  inquire  into  the  details  of  European 
Agriculture,  wages,  form  of  labor  contracts, 
leases,  rotation  of  crops,  taxes,  laws  affecting 
a^culture,  and  especially  how  it  is  that 
European  farmers,  with  a  climate  less  favorable 
than  our  own,  and  with  prices  of  products 
greater  than  our  own,  and  with  no  one  crop 
capable  of  paying  so  hi^h  a  return  per  acre  as 
cotton,  under  hi^h  farming,  can  live  and  make 
money  from  land  worth  $500  per  acre. 

It  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  persons 
associated  for  this  purpose,  who  place  property 
in  my  hands  for  sale,  should  put  a  reasonable 
price  upon  it,  furnish  maps  or  other  full  de- 
scription, statement  as  to  health,  yield  per  acre, 
if  plantations  or  farms,  proximity  to  towns  or 
railroads ;  and  these  statements  snould  be  prop- 
erly attested  and  verified.  The  possibility  of 
purchasers  being  misled  should  be  placed 
Deyond  all  doubt. 

±*ersons  not  inclined  to  sell  their  lands  and 
not  yet  having  sufficient  means  to  work  them 
to  advantage,  might  desire  to  obtain  partners 
in  Europe,  who  would  furnish  capital  and 
labor.  The  terma  of  such  partnerships  should 
be  distinctly  specified,  and  the  amount  of  capital 
and  labor  required. 

It  would  also  be  in  my  power  to  purchase 
live  stock  for  the  rentlemen  composing  this 
association,  at  much  less  than  ordinary  cost, 
when  bought  from  fancy  dealers.  For  instance, 
the  beautiful  and  thorough  bred  yearline 
Ayrshires  that  I  brought  over  from  Scotland 
some  years  since,  cost  me  there  $35  each. 
Freight  is  to  be  added.  There  may  have  been 
chanees  in  prices  since  that  time. 

I  should  enter  upon  such  work,  gentlemen, 
with  great  interest  and  ardor.  We  must 
find  few  people  are  managing  who  live  and 
are  accumulating  money,  who  never  owned  any 
slaves.  It  is  true  we  need  men,  but  we  need 
money  more  than  men.  If  we  had  the  money, 
we  could  get  the  men.  By  selling  a  portion  of 
our  lands  we  not  only  obtain  the  necessary 
capital,  but  we  introduce  a  laboring  population, 
against  whom  no  prejudiee  exists,  and  who 
come  to  us  with  habits  of  thrift  and  subordina- 
tion. 

With  the  hope  of  hearing  at  an  early  period, 
that  the  requisite  sum  has  ften  raised,  I  am 

Very  respectfully  your  ob't  servant, 

C.  W.  Howard. 
Col.  R.  A.  Alston,   Col.  B.  C.  Tancey,   Gen. 

W.  S.  Walker,  Gen.  A.  H.  Colquitt,  George 

W.  Adair,  Esq.,  Hon.  J.  H.  James,  Richard 

Peters,  Esq.,  H.  A.  Tarver,  Esq. 


RsMiTTANCBs  to  the  Southern  Farm  and 
HoMS,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
mast  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  postoffice 
orders,  or  by  express. 

We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt, 
from  Geo.  W.  Childs,  publisher,  of  a  copy  of 
the  Public  Ledger  Almanac^  for  1872,  a  very 
useful  and  well-executed  little  book. 


One  Word  More. — To  those  of  our  sub- 
scribers whose  subscriptions  have  expired,  hot 
who  have  failed  to  remit  the  money — only  two 
dollars — to  renew  their  subscriptions  for  the 
current  year,  we  would  say  in  all  kindness,  but 
in  all  earnestness,  make  good  your  default  is 
soon  as  possible,  or  we  cannot  continue  to  send 
you  our  paper.  Even  one  month's  issue  cogts 
us  a  large  amount  of  money  which  we  have  to 
pay  promptly,  and  which  we  ask  you  to  help 
us  to  pay  by  remitting  severally  your  two 
dollars,  or  by  telling  us  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  which  you  have  paid,  to  discontinue 
sending  the  paper. 

To  those  many  friends  who  have  not  only 
promptly  renewed  their  subscriptions,  but  have 
sent  us  the  names  of  new  subscribers,  we  offer 
our  best  thanks,  and  hope  they  may  "  live  long 
and  prosper." 

Miss  M.  A.  H.  Gay,  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  has 
placed  us  under  many  obligations  by  present- 
ing us  with  a  copy  of  the  charming  book  of 
which  she  is  the  author — "The  Pastor's  St<»y, 
and  Other  Pieces ;  or,  Prose  and  Poetry."  The 
little  book  has  decided  merit  in  itself;  but^Mirt 
f^om  that,  the  object  to  which  Miss  Gay  has 
devoted  it,  and  to  which  she  applies  all  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  sale,  is  sufi5cient  to  commend  it  to 
general  favor,  and  obtain  for  it  a  wide  circular 
tion.  She  is  laboring  to  build  a  Baptist  church 
in  her  native  village,  Decatur,  DeKalb  Co^  Ga., 
which,  from  its  close  vicinity  to  Atlanta,  was 
devastated  by  Sherman's  invading  army,  in 
1864.  Her  time,  her  energies,  and  the  profits 
of  her  literary  labors,  are  given  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  pious  object.  Let  us  all  purchase 
a  copy  of  her  excellent  work,  and  thus  help 
her  speedily  to  accomplish  her  work. 


The  Tablet.  —  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Avxbt 
Meriwether  has  favored  us  with  a  copy  of 
The  Tableiy  a  weekly  journal  which  she  has 
just  founded,  and  now  edits  and  publishes,  ia 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  at  $3  per  annum.  The  laud- 
able object  of  the  fair  and  gifted  editor,  is  to 
cultivate  and  develop  the  literary  talent  of  the 
South,  and  particularly  that  of  the  womai  of 
the  South.  Most  cordially  do  we  wish  her  the 
fullest  measure  of  success,  and  as  cordially  ^ 
we  applaud  her  purpose;  and  though,  hitherto^ 
purely  literary  journals  have  not  been  ade- 
quately supported  at  the  South,  we  believe,  be> 
cause  we  hope  it,  that  Mrs.  Meriwether's  talent, 
culture,  and  earnestness  of  porpose,  will  make 
The  Tablet  an  exoeptioiL 
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M188B8.  BoTLS  &  CbjlPMJlHj  Printers,  Book- 
sellers, Stationers,  Binders,  and  Blank  Book 
MsDU&ctttrera,  279^  Main  Street,  Memphis, 
Tennnessee. 

We  feel  that  we  owe  a  large  amount  of  the 
soccese  which  has  attended  the  Farm  ajsd 
Hoif  If  to  the  neatness,  accuracy  and  elegance, 
with  which  it  has  been  printed  and  published, 
first  by  those  first-class  and  deservedly  popular- 
publishers,  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co.,  Macon,  Qa., 
snd  DOW  by  the  enterprising  and  able  firm  of 
Boyle  ds  Chapman,  whose  eetablishment  is 
second  to  none  in  the  southwest,  in  capacity, 
promptness,  or  quality  of  work.  There  is  no 
citwof  printing,  binding  or  ruling,  which  they 
cannot  execute  quite  as  well  as  any  northern 
hoQse.  Their  blank  books,  for  which  they  have 
received  the  premiums  at  several  State  Pairs, 
cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere,  and  their  stock 
of  books  and  stationery,  of  every  kind,  is  well 
selected,  always  full,  and  exactly  suited  to  the 
wants  and  tastes  of  their  customers. 

We  are  so  much  indebted  to  them  for  the 
valuable  assistance  which  they  give  us  in  the 
pablication  of  the  Farm  and  Home,  by  the 
skUI  and  care  employed  in  its  mechanical  cxe- 
.  CQtion,  that  we  desire  to  give  public  expression 
to  our  sense  of  their  capacity  and  fair  dealing, 
tad  thus  commend  them  to  public  patronage, 
as  capable  merchants  and  honorable  gentle- 
men. 

Thi  Farm  and  Home  as  an  Advertising 
Medium. — We  publish  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  reeently  received  from  Mr.  James 
Stewart,  proprietor  of  the  Ehnwood  Nursery, 
to  show  the  value,  to  merchants  and  business 
men,  of  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Farm 
AKB  Home,  as  a  means  of  bringing  their  busi- 
ness to  the  attention  of  the  public : 

^'Itake  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that 
I  have  found  the  Farm  and  Home  a  most  val- 
uable medium  for  advertising.  The  advertbe- 
ment  of  Elmwood  Nursery,  which  appeared 
first  in  your  number  for  December,  has  already 
brought  me  a  great  number  of  very  valuable 
orders. 

Tours,  truly, 

James  Stewart." 


Mrs.  I>U8TBRrsH'8  Letter. — We  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  moat  entertaining  and  instructive 
letter  from  Mrs.  BUsabeth  Duatbruah,  to  her 
nieee,  Mrs.  Melinda  Newbroon,  the  pubtioa- 
tiea  of  which  we  are  leluctantly  compelled  to 
postpone  until  omr  A|pffil  munber. 


We  rbckite  letters,  almost  by  every  mail, 
asking  us  to  fUrnish  all  sorts  of  field  and  gar- 
den seeds.  The  writers  are  evidently  under 
the  impression  that,  because  we  publish  an 
agricultural  paper  we  are  necessarily  in  the 
"seeds  business."  We  desire  to  correct  this 
error,  and  thus  save  our  friends  and  ourself  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  trouble.  We  have  no 
seeds  or  implements  for  sale,  nor  have  we  any 
interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  any  seed  store  or 
agricultural  implement  manufactory. 

R.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  Main  street,  and  H.  J. 
Ward  &  Co.,  Second  street,  Memphis,  seeds 
men  and  dealers  in  implements  of  all  sorts,  ad- 
vertise in  our  columns,  and  we  can  strongly 
recommend  them  as  merchants  of  high  oharao« 
ter  and  standing,  in  every  way  worthy  of  pub- 
lic oonfidenoe  and  patronage. 

Clubs. — Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Home, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  ofiered  to 
clubs  published  in  another  column. 

The  Article  on  **  Household  Economy/' 
in  another  column,  is  fW>m  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  most  gifted,  patriotic  and  estimable  ladies 
in  Qeorgia. 


INSWEBS  TO  C0BBESP05BENTS. 

Washing  Machines. — A  fair  subscriber  iu 
Macon  county,  Alabama,  wants  to  know  the 
name,  price,  maker  and  value  of  the  best  wash- 
ing machine  which  is  offered  for  sale.  We 
have  knowledge  of  only  two  of  these  machines : 
the  "  Doty"  is  the  name  of  one,  and  we  think 
the  other  is  called  the  "  Empire."  The  "  Doty" 
with  the  wringer  costs  about  $16.  It  is  by  far 
the  best  The  Empire  is  cheaper,  but  not  so 
good.  Neither  is  worth  a  cent,  if  it  is  to  be 
operated  by  a  "colored  lady."  They  need  a 
"  white  'oman"  to  make  them  go.  We  forget 
the  names  and  address  of  the  makers,  but  the 
hardware  dealers  in  every  town  can  furnish 
them. 

•  Rust  Proof  Oats.— Walter  H.  D.,  Whit- 
field county,  Ga.,  asks,  are  there  any  rust  proof 
oats  that  deserve  the  name,  and  if  so,  whore  he 
can  get  them  ? 

We  believe  that  the  Irwin  eounty  oats 
which  are  so  well  known  in  Qn.y  come  as  near 
being  rust  proof  as  any  that  are  grown ;  but  we 
doa't  believe  that  if  oats  are  grown  year  after 
year  opoa  the  same  soil,  no  matter  what  thdr 
origiR  or  cbaraotarktios,  they  will  continue 
mat  proof.    In  tke  last  number  of  the  Fabm 
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jLiTD  HoMS,  Bus.  P.  Johnson,  of  Griffin,  Ga^ 
advertised  rust  proof  oats  for  sale.  We  know 
Mp.  Johnson  to  be  a  man  of  strict  integrity 
and  intelligent  knowledge  of  bis  business.  If 
we  needed  seed  oats  we  should  certainly  buy 
firom  him,  because  we  know  he  is  incapable  of 
fraud  or  deception. 

How  MANY  Quarts  or  Milk  to  a  Pound 
OF  Butter?— ifr.  Editor:  I  have  seen  it 
stated  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemigtryj  and 
in  some  other  scientific  paper,  that  it  generally 
takes  sixteen  quarts  of  good  pure  milk  to  make 
one  pound  of  butter.  My  experience  does  not 
agpree  with  this  statement.  I  can  get  a  pound  of 
butter  from  any  eleven  or  twelve  quarts  of  the 
milk  of  my  cows,  and  I  have  several  neigh- 
bors who  as  do  as  well  if  not  better.  What  is 
your  experience  in  the  South  ?  How  many 
quarts  of  milk  do  you  think  make  a  pound  of 
butter?  G.  H.  M. 

Staunton,  Va.,  February,  1872. 

The  number  of  quarts  of  milk  required  to 
produce  a  pound  of  butter  necessarily  varies 
with  the  breed  and  quality  of  the  cows,  their 
treatment,  the  season  and  the  management  of 
the  dairy.  We  have  seen  it  stated  recently  in 
some  publications  on  Dairy  Management,  that 
in  England  and  in  Germany,  it  takes  on  an 
average  fourteen  quarts  of  milk  to  make  a 
pound  of  butter.  In  the  South  where  good 
cows  are  well  kept,  well  milked  and  the  milk 
well  managed,  the  average  is  much  lower,  and 
is  the  same  as  that  stated  by  our  correspondent. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Ptantationj  it  was 
stated  by  the  editor,  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard,  that 
one  of  his  Ayrshire  cows  gave  milk,  six  quarts 
of  which  produced  a  pound  of  butter.  We  laid 
aside  the  paper  intending  to  copy  the  article, 
but  in  the  meantime  some  news-loving  visitor 
bad  borrowed  it,  as  people  do  umbrellas  and 
postage  stamps.  We,  therefore,  quote  from 
memory. 

Is  Chloral  a  Safe  Medicine  ? — Mrs.  J. 
C,  Catoosa  county,  Ga.,  writes  that  her  hus- 
band, who  was  badly  wounded  during  the  war, 
and  suffers  severe  nervous  pains  at  times,  is  in 
the  habit  of  taking  large  doses  of  a  new  medi- 
cine called  chloral,  which  he  thinks  is  perfectly 
safe,  and  leaves  no  bad  effects  like  laudanum  oi; 
morphine ;  wants  to  learn  whether  it  is  safe, 
and  what  we  know  about  it. 

In  answering  our  correspondent  we  premise 
by  saying  that  we  have  no  medical  knowledge 
whatever ;  neither  have  we  any  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  effects  or  properties  of  chloraL 
Wo  believe,  however,  that  its  use,  except  under 
the  advice  of  a  competent  physician,  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  We  have  heard  from  emi- 
nent medical  men  that  the  properties  of  the 


drug  are  not  yet  fully  understood;  that  its 
effects  vary  widely  upon  the  same  person  at 
different  times,  and  that  it  ought  never  to  be 
taken^  under  any  circumstances,  except  by 
direction  of  an  experienced  doctor.  We  advise 
our  correspondent  to  send  for  a  physician  to 
see  her  gallant  husband,  or  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  to  empty  every  bottle  of  chloral  she 
finds  in  her  house. 

Root  Pruning  of  Grape- Vines. — J.  A.  B., 
Bullock  county,  Alabama,  asks  if  we  agree  with 
those  who  recommend  root  pruning  grape-vines 
freely ;  in  other  words,  cutting  away  many  of 
the  upper  roots. 

We  do  not.  We  believe  that  the  long, 
spreading  vines  need  all  their  roots  to  search 
for  food  and  draw  moisture  for  them.  When 
we  prune  we  cut  the  vines,  and  even  this  not  aa 
"  freely"  as  many  recommend. 

Ferrets. — A  subscriber,  who  does  not  give 
his  address,  says  that  his  bams  and  out-housea 
are  overrun  by  rats ;  that  cats  and  dogs  have 
failed  utterly ;  that  he  remembers  having  seen 
ferrets  used  by  the  professional  rat-catchers  in 
England  many  years  ago ;  that  he  is  afraid  to 
use  poison,  and  would  like  to  know  whether  he 
can  purchase  ferrets  anywhere  in  America. 

We  do  not  know  where  there  are  any  ferrets 
in  America;  they  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
effectual  rat-destroyers,  and  persons  raising 
them,  if  any  such  there  be,  could  sell  a  great 
many,  if  they  would  advertise  their  wherea- 
bouts and  the  price  per  pair. 

Capers. — "Epicure,"  who  has  been  reading 
all  his  life  in  the  bills  of  fare  of  the  hotels,  in 
the  large  cities,  "leg  of  mutton  and  caper 
sauce,"  wants  to  know  "  what  are  capers"  and 
where  do  they  come  from.  He  adds  that  he 
thinks  them  "  mighty  good." 

Capers  are  the  fiower-buds  of  a  low-sized 
thorny  shrub,  which  grows  in  the  South  of 
France,  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The  buds  are 
gathered  when  they  app^r,  and  are  cured  by 
pickling  in  vinegar  and  salt.  Large  quantities 
of  them  are  prepared  and  exported  to  all  parta 
of  the  world,  to  be  used  in  sauces  for  "  leg  of 
mutton"  and  a  number  of  other  dishes. 

Bone  Spatin. — F.O.G.,  Greenville  District^ 
8.  Carolina,  asks  for  a  cure  for  bone  spavin. 

If  the  spavin  has  produced  lameness,  blister 
the  part  with  a  strong  liquid  fly  blister,  and 
turn  the  horse  into  a  loose  box  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  If  this  does  not  cure,  the  firing 
irons  are  the  only  chance. 

Chicken  Cholera. — ^We  have  reoeived 
several  letters,  asking  us  to  give  a  "certain 
cure  for  chicken  cholera,  in  time  to  save  tlie 
spring  chickens."    We  do  not  know  of  any 
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**otrtain  cure.''  The  disease  assumes  different 
forms,  requiring  different  treatment.  In  another 
column  will  be  found  a  recipe,  which  we  copy 
from  the  Rock  River  Fanner,  We  have  found 
a  strong  solution  of  alum  in  the  drink,  and, 
mixed  with  mush,  the  best  remedy  out  of  the 
many  we  have  tried. 

Pastxtrk  for  Hoos. — J.  P.  McL.,  Barnes- 
yille,  Oa.,  asks  is  there  any  grass  or  grasses  that 
woold  answer  for  grazing  hogs,  during  the 
rammer,  and  is  it  too  late  to  sow  now?  Clover 
will  not  do,  as  it  cannot  be  pastured  the  first 
year. 

There  are  several  grasses,  herds,  orchard  and 
timothy,  which  make  excellent  pasture,  but  it 
it  too  late  to  sow  any  of  them  now  for  use  this 
year.  The  young  grass  will  not  have  taken 
lufficiently  deep  root  by  the  summer  to  bear 
pasturing  by  hogs.  The  same  reason  applies  to 
clover,  which  makes  by  far  the  best  pasture  for 
hogs.  We  would  advise  our  correspondent  to 
low  a  patch  in  cow-peas  (broadcast)  in  May, 
and  when  the  vines  are  sufficiently  grown  to 
pastore  his  hogs  on  them  for  this  summer,  and 
provide  a  good  clover  patch  for  them  by  another 
year. 

Bund  Staooeks  in  Horses. — ^W.  K.,  Daw- 
Bon,  Terrell  county,  Ga.,  asks  us  to  "publish  a 
care  for  blind  staggers  in  horses." 

We  do  not  know  of  any  "  cure  "  for  the  dis- 
eaie,  nor  do  we  believe  that  such  exists.  The 
only  treatment  which  gives  temporary  relief  is 
Tery  copious  bleeding,  followed  by  a  dose  of 
two  or  three  drachms  of  tartar-emetic,  and  in  a 
coaple  of  hours  by  a  strong  physic  ball.  The 
diet  should  be  light  and  spare,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  water.  This  will  allay  the  suffering, 
and  the  animal  will  appear,  perhaps,  to  be  per- 
fectly well ;  but  the  disease  will  return. 

Strjuk  ov  thk  Stifle. — ^The  same  corres- 
pondent has  "a  fine  mule  which  has  been  lame 
in  the  hind-leg  for  some  time,  and  he  believes 
that  the  animal  is  'stified,'  because  most  of  the 
time,  when  it  is  standing,  it  draws  its  leg  up 
ind  trembles  in  it,  and  lies  down  a  great  deal.'' 

The  symptoms  of  a  strain  or  dislocation  of 
the  stifle  Joint  can  be  ascertained  by  a  careful 
examination.  The  joint  is  swollen  and  very 
tender,  and  in  moving,  the  animal  manifests  a. 
diiBcohy  in  drawing  forward  the  leg  under  the 
lielly.  The  books  recommend  bleeding  and 
phyiiddng,  together  with  hot  fomentations,  and 
if  this  treatment  fails,  a  blister  at  a  seton.  We 
eoa^Bss  that  we  have  net  much  faith  in  this 
treatment  The  stifle  shoe  on  the  good  leg 
forcbg  the  animal  to  put  his  weight  on  the 
otW,  frequently  forces  Uie  joint  into  its  proper 


place,  and  is  an  effectual  remedy.  During  the 
Mexican  war,  a  fine  mule,  belonging  to  a  field- 
officer  of  President  Davis'  (then  Col.  Davis')  re- 
nowned Mississippi  Rifie  Regiment,  was  badly 
stified,  when  on  the  march.  The  owner  ex- 
changed it  with  a  Mexican  for  an  inferior  mule, 
giving  large  boot.  The  new  purchaser  imme- 
diately transferred  his  saddle  and  severe  Mexi- 
can bridle  to  the  stified  mule,  mounted,  stuck 
his  spurs  into  its  fianks,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
jerked  it  back  on  its  haunches,  and  the  result 
was,  the  joint  was  replaced,  and  the  gallant 
Mississippian  saw  the  Mexican  ride  off  with 
his  fine  mule,  perfectly  cured,  and  his  money 
into  the  bargain.  Another  cure  is  tying  whip- 
cord so  tightly  around  the  ham  of  the  good 
leg  as  to  produce  lameness,  and  force  the  animal 
to  pl«ce  his  weight  on  the  stified  limb;  and 
still  a  third  cure,  is  swimming  the  animal  in 
running  water.  We  copy  from  an  old  number 
of  the  Country  Qentleman^  the  following  rem- 
edy, which  the  writer  says  has  "  always  effected 
a  cure  in  a  short  time:" 

"Put  the  horse  in  a  stable  with  a  fioor  slop- 
ing to  one  side,  the  lame  leg  the  lowest ;  then^ 
with  an  ordinary  hopple  or  fetter,  fasten  the 
lame  leg  to  the  fore-foot  on  the  same  side,^hu8 
bringing  the  foot  forward  and  lower  than  the 
other,  it  must  throw  the  joint  in  place.  Wash 
daily  (and  hourly  if  bad)  with  a  strong  astrin- 
gent— as  decoction  of  white  oak  bark  and  alum 
— use  cooling  diet  and  rub  the  muscles  about 
the  joint,  as  soon  as  the  soreness  goes  away,  to 
eet  up  action  and  strength.  Do  not  use  stifle 
shoe;  it  is  too  cruel.  Very  truly  yours,  in  the 
cause  of  hunuinity  to  animals. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  J.  B.  Jones." 


We  are  indebted  to  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  of 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  for  a  copy  of  his  hand- 
somely-illustrated Catalogue  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds  for  1872.  Mr.  Gregory  is  a 
perfectly  reliable  seedsman.  His  stock  of  vege- 
table seeds  is  unsurpassed,  both  as  to  variety 
and  quality. 

Hon.  Fbbdbrick  Watts,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  onr  sin- 
cere thanks  for  copies  of  the  Agricultural 
Report  for  1871,  and  of  a  very  valuable 
work  on  the  "  Diseases  of  Cattle  in  the  United 
States." 


All  letters  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Fabm  and  Home 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  William  M. 
Browne,  office  of  Farm  iWD  Home,  280  Main 
Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

Physiology  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct,  as 
Distinguished  from  Materialism,  by  Ma?- 
tyn  Paine,  M.  D.,  L.L.  D.  One  toI.  8vo.,  pp. 
707.  (Harper  «&  Brothers.)  Those  who  "  believe 
in  €k)d,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisi- 
ble," and  who  do  not  believe  at  all  in  Professor 
Huxley's  worship  of  the  Unknown  and  the 
Unknowable— who  believe  implicitly  and  with 
complete  satisfaction  that  Ood  made  man  in 
his  own  image,  and  who  do  not  believe  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  theory  that  man  is  lineally  descended 
from  an  "anthropomorphous  ape" — will  re- 
joice, as  we  do,  that  one  as  deservedly  distin- 
guished in  the  scientific  world  as  is  Dr.  Paine, 
has  crowned  his  long  and  useful  career  by  the 
publication  of  the  great  work  now  before  us. 
It  has  become  the  fashion  among  the  modern 
writers  upon  the  physical  sciences  to  ignore 
utterly,  when  they  do  not  openly  scoff  at  and 
deride,  the  Bible.  At  the  foundation  of  all 
their  so-called  reasoning  is  a  refusal  to  believe 
anything  which  they  cannot  understand  and 
explain,  and  because  they  cannot  comprehend 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  and  of  the 
origin  of  man,  they  reject  the  whole  of  Divine 
Bevelation,  and  accept  only  as  true  the  crude 
theories  which  their  poor,  finite  intellects  have 
formed,  after  groping  blindfolded  among  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  Dr.  Paine  has  utterly 
annihilated  the  entire  school  of  materialists, 
establishing  to  our  mind,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  the  independent  existence  of  the 
soul — not  by  arguments  founded  on  metaphys- 
ical abstractions,  but  on  physiologieal  truths; 
and  he  further  establishes  that  the  entire  ani- 
mal kingdom,  including  man,  of  course,  was 
created  in  a  state  of  maturity,  and  not  by  evo- 
lution, correlation  of  forces,  or  selection,  as 
modern  materialists  pretend.  He  contends  for 
a.  literal  occeptanGe  of  the  record  as  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Geacsis,  and  effectually  dissi- 
pates the  impious  theories  and  speculations  of 


the  modem  geologists.  We  repeat  that  the 
work  is  a  great  book — great  firom  its  vast  eru- 
dition, profound  research,  logical  power  and 
intellectual  force ;  and  still  greater,  because  it 
triumphantly  defends  the  Holy  Scriptures  ss 
the  direct  revelation  of  God,  and  proves  that 
there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  difference 
between  the  verity  of  the  Bible  and  the  verity 
of  science.  The  appearance  of  Dr.  Paine'ft 
book  is  mosf  timely.  The  works  of  Huxley, 
Darwin  and  Mivart  (the  last  named  is  by  far 
the  best  and  least  dangerous  of  the  three, 
though  he  is  very  far  from  being  orthodox), 
were  beginning  to  exercise  a  very  baneful 
influence  upon  the  young  and  those  of  unset- 
tled belief,  and  it  was  needed  that  a  man  of  Dr. 
Paine's  ability  and  learning  should  enter  the 
arena  and  dbarm  them. 

Life  and  Times  of  Rkv.  John  Weslet, 
Founder  of  the  Methodists,  by  Rev.  L. 
Tyerman,  author  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Rev.  S.  Wesley,  (father  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,)  in  three  volumes.  Vol.  I,  pp.  564. 
(Harper  and  Brothers).  A  full  and  reliable 
history  of  the  life  of  John  Wesley  has  been 
long  needed.  Several  biographies  of  this  won- 
derfully-gifted apostle  of  Christianity  have 
been  written  and  published,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  universally  accepted  as  entirely 
accurate  and  trustworthy.  The  volume  before 
us  commences  with  the  birth  of  Wesley  in 
1703,  and  brings  the  history  of  his  wonderful 
career  of  religious  devotion,  and  as  the  founder 
of  a  great  church,  down  to  1747.  It  is  written 
with  remarkable  clearness  of  style,  and,  while 
it  displays  deep  earnestness  of  purpose,  it  is 
perfectly  free  fVom  denominational  bias  or  par- 
tisan feeling.  This  volume  contains  maoy 
valuable  manuscripts  in  relation  to  Wesley, 
hitherto  unpublished,  which  occupy  considera- 
ble space,  but  are  of  great  interest. 

Pleasubb,  ▲  Holiday  Book  of  Pkose  akd 
YsBSB,  (D.  Appleton  &  Go.,)  is  a  collection  of 
choice  stories  in  prose  and  verse  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  modern  anthors,  amosg 
whom  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Tom  Hood,  King»- 
ley,  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Holme  Lee,  Swia- 
bum^  and  the  Countess  rcn  Bottmer,  are  the 
most  famous.  It  is  a  delightful  little  book  snd 
got  up  in  most  attractive  style. 

Text  Book  oi*  Zooloot,  by  H.  Allejne 
Nieholsoa,  M.  D.,  Professor  ef  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  Toreoto.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.)  This  bode,  which  ia  designed  for  the 
pb  of  sohools  aad  coUei^e^  preaenta  a  diear 
and  well-arpanged  view  of  Uie  jpriaaLples  apso 
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which  the  animal  kingdom  has  been  divided 
and  classified.  It  is  agreeably  free  from  techni- 
cal terms,  is  concise  and  simple  in  style,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  teach  the  young  the  elements 
of  a  most  useful  and  attractive  science. 

Charactkr,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  author  of 
"  Self  Help,"  &c.  ( Harper  &  Brothers.)  Like 
everything  which  Mr.  Smiles  has  written,  this 
book  is  nofc  only  entertaining  and  well  written, 
hut  it  has  a  useful  and  benevolent  purpose. 
We  do  not  know  a  better  book  for  young  men 
commencing  life  than  "Self  Help."  This  is 
another  of  the  same  sort^  teaching  the  value  of 
self-reliance,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  an  ob- 
servance of  the  Golden  Rule. 

Ballads  and  Good  Deeds,  by  Henry  Ab- 
bey. (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  This  is  a  pleasing 
collection  of  smoothly- written  pieces,  contribu- 
ted from  time  to  time  to  the  Northern  periodi- 
cals, which  though  not  possessing  any  marked 
excellence,  are  not  destitute  of  merit.  If  Mr. 
Abbey  bad  never  written  them  the  world  would 
not  have  lost  anything,  but  as  he  did  write 
tbem  he  has  not  done  any  harm  in  publishing 
them  in  collected  form. 

The  American  Baron,  a  novel,  by  James 
De  Mille,  author  of  the  Dodge  Club,  etc.  (Har- 
per &  Brothers.)  Mr.  De  Mille  does  not  "  ac- 
quire strength  as  he  goes."  His  "  Dodge  Club  " 
was  very  amusing.  His  "Cord  and  Creese" 
was  improbability  carried  to  the  nth.  power. 
The  "Lady  of  the  Ice"  had  still  less  merit, 
and  now  the  "  American  Baron  "  has  absolutely 
none  at  all.  It  is  of  that  class  of  funny  boots 
at  which  you  find  it  impossible  to  laugh.  While 
it  was  appearing  in  Harper^ a  Magazine  as  a 
wrial,  we  often  wished  to  see  the  "  conclusion." 

DuRNTON  Abbey,  by  T.  Adolphus  Trollope, 
(Harper  &  Brothers,)  is  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  ordinary  modern  romance.  It  is 
very  sensational,  contains  a  seduction,  a  mur- 
der, a  burglary,  a  hanging,  and  a  variety  of  in- 
triguei,  but  the  characters  are  well  conceived 
■  and  drawn,  and  the  plot  ably  carried  out. 
Adolphus  Trollope  is  a  less  truthftil  and  natu- 
ral writer  than  Anthony,  but  he  far  excels  him 
in  originality  and  power. 

The  Story  or  the  FouNTAnf,  by  William 
CuUen  Bryant.  Illustrated  with  forty-two 
engravings  on  wood.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 
Messrs.  Boyle  &  Chapnuin  have  our  thanks  for 
a  copy  of  this  exquisite  volume.  The  poem  is 
worthy  of  the  fame  of  the  author  of  Thana- 
topsis;  the  illustrations  from  the  pencils  of 
Penn,  Hows,  Fredericks,  Perkins  and  Homer, 
Vol.  ni,  No.  6.-3. 


are  perfect  gems ;  and  the  engraving,  printing, 
paper,  binding  and  general  appearance  of  the 
book  are  as  good  as  the  best  skill  and  most  re- 
fined taste  can  make  them.  Of  the  many 
beautiful  gift  books  which  have  appeared  this 
season,  the  Story  of  the  Fountain  is  by  far  the 
most  attractive. 

More  than  She  Could  Bear  ;  a  story  of 
theGachupin  war  in  Texas,  1812-13,  by  Hesper 
Benbow.  (Claxton,  Bemsen  &  Haffelfinger, 
Philadelphia.)  There  are  bub  few  persons,  we 
venture  to  say,  who  when  they  read  the  title 
of  this  book,  will  not  say  to  themselves,  "The 
Gachupin  war  in  Texas  I  I  never  heard  of  it." 
The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  which  broke  out  at  the  same  time,  ab- 
sorbed popular  attention  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  bloody  conflicts  which  were  going  on  on  the 
narrow  belt  of  land  lying  between  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  known  a«  the  "Neutral  Ground," 
were  unknown  except  to  those  who  were  actu- 
ally engaged  in  them.  To  enlighten  this  igno- 
rance the  author  has  published  a  very  interest- 
ing and  well-written  volume,  full  of  adventure 
and  stirring  incident. 

Pair  to  See.  A  Novel.  By  Lawrence  W. 
M.  Lockhart.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  This 
novel,  which  was  published  originally  as  a 
serial  in  Blackwood's  Magazine^  has  decided 
merit,  both  in  the  characterization  and  plot. 
It  is  fa»  above  the  dead  level  of  modern  novels. 
Mrs.  McKillop,  a  vulgar  Scotchwoman,  proud 
of  her  descent  from  the  McKechnies  and 
McWhannels,  and  much  addicted  to  strong 
drink  and  abuse  of  McKillop,  is  a  very  amus- 
ing character.  The  descriptions  oflKcenes  in 
the  western  highlands  of  Scotland,  where  much 
of  the  plot  is  laid,  are  very  able  and  true  to 
life. 

MoHAMMSi)  Ali  and  Hi8  House  ;  an  his- 
torical romance,  by  L.  Muhlbach.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Chapman  Coleman.  Illus- 
trated. (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  While  this  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  ^rs.  Muhlbach's  "  Fred- 
erick the  Great,"  "Joseph  the  Second,"  and 
several  of  her  earlier  works,  it  is  nevertheltea 
very  readable,  and  gives  a  graphic  and  enter- 
taining insight  into  the  life  of  Eastern  poten- 
tates. 

Blade  o'  Grass,  by  B.  L.  Paijeon ;  author 
of  "  Joshua  Marvel,"  &c.  (Harper  &  Brothers.) 
This  is  a  clever  and  well- written  story  ot  gamin 
life  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  manifests  an 
interest  in  and  sympathy  with  the  privations, 
suflferlngs  and  temptations  of  the  poor  and 
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friendless,  which  has  already  won  for  the  au- 
thor considerahle  fame  in  his  former  work, 
"Joshua  MarTel." 

Keading  Without  Tears;  or,  a  Pleas- 
ant Mode  of  Learning  to  Read,  hy  the  au- 
thor of  "Peep  of  Day,"  (Harper  &  Brothers,) 
is  just  what  its  title  indicates,  a  pleasant  mode 
of  learning  to  read,  taking  the  child  from  a 
prettily  illustrated  alphabet  along  through 
monosyllables  up  to  words  of  three  syllables, 
by  easy  and  agreeable  stages,  of  which  pleasing 
stories  are  the  resting  places.  It  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  primers  from  which  the  old 
folks  were  instructed. 

The  Magazines  for  February  are  well  filled 
with  entertaining  matter.  Harper's  has  a  very 
good  and  handsomely-illustrated  paper  on  the 
Scott  Centenary  at  Edinburgh,  containing 
many  new  anecdotes  of  the  author  of  Wa- 
verly ;  a  continuation  of  Junius  Henry  Browne's 
article  on  "Holland  and  the  Hollanders;"  a 
curious  description  of  "Old  Books  in  New 
York ; "  the  beginning  of  a  promising  novel, 
the  "  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere,"  by  Anthony 
Trollope,  and  other  entertaining  papers,  besides 
the  "Easy  Chair,"  "Eecords,"  and  "Drawer." 

LirriNCOTT's  has  a  continuation  of  Whymp- 
er's  "  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps,"  which  are 
very  entertaining;  a  poem  of  some  merit,  the 
"Loosing  of  Lilith,"  by  Howard  Glyndon; 
the  second  and  third  chapters  of  "  Ayjtoun ; " 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new  novel  by 
"William  Black,  "  The  Strange  Adventures  of 
a  Phffiton." 

The  Southern  Magazine,  published  by 
Murdoch,  Browne  &  Hill,  Baltimore  ($4  per 
annum),  has  a  well-filled  and  rich  table  of  con- 
tents. In  literary  merit  it  is  fully  equal  to  the 
best  magazines  in  America,  while  as  a  purely 
Southern  enterprise,  it  has  the  strongest  claims 
OB  our  support.  Col.  Schaller's  paper,  "  Wart- 
burg  Castle,"  is  especially  interesting. 

The  Leonard  Scott  reprint  of  the  British 
Quarterly  BevieWj  for  January,  has  just  reached 
us,  too  late  for  more  than  an  enumeration  of  its 
contents:  Lanfrey'sNapoleon  the  First;  Beeth- 
oven; An  English  Interior  in  the  XVIIth 
Century;  Catullus  and  His  Translators;  Ma- 
homet ;  The  Speaker^s  Commentary ;  Last 
"Words  on  the  Ballot  Question,  and  a  review  of 
Cotemporary  Literature, 

The  American  Farmer's  Advocate.  "We 
have  received  the  first  number  of  this  new 
monthly,  published  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Agrieultural  Congress.    Terms, 


$1  in  advance.  It  is  a  large  quarto  of  sixteen 
pages,  established  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  disseminating  general  information  to  ad- 
vance  the  purpose  for  which  the  Agricultural 
Congress  was  established.  The  table  of  con- 
tents is  full  and  varied,  and  it  piomises  to  re- 
compense abundantly  those  who  invest  a  dollar 
in  a  year's  subscription. 


A  Hole  in  the  Pocket. 

A  great  many  men  have  a  hole  in  the  pocket, 
and  so  lose  all  the  little  change  they  put  in; 
and  the  Avorst  of  it  is,  they  do  not  know  it; 
if  they  did,  they  could  mend  up  the  hole,  and  lo 
put  an  end  to  the  loss.  Every  day  they  are 
minus  a  few  dimes,  and  they  wonder  how  they 
came  so  short;  when  bills  are  to  be  paid  they 
cannot  imagine  how  they  came  to  be  so  short 
of  change;  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  are 
surprised  to  find  so  poor  a  footmg-up.  Thev 
work  hard,  rack  their  brains  on  plans,  and  still 
they  do  not  get  ahead  much  ;  bills  accumulate, 
income  diminishes,  and  still  they  do  not  dis- 
cover the  hole  in  the  pocket. 

One  man  has  bad  fences,  gates  and  bars;  the 
cattle  break  through  every  now  and  then  and 
destroy  crops,  and  occupy  time  in  driving  them 
out;  the  pigs  creep  through  the  holes;  the 
geese  find  many  entrances;  the  horses  get 
away;  the  boys  and  men,  and  servants  and 
dogs  are  kept  on  the  run  after  roguish  cows, 
and  jumping  horses,  and  climbing  hogs;  the 
stock  becomes  uneasy  and  does  not  thrive; 
the  crops  are  injured;  the  fences  are  often 
broken  down;  time  is  consumed.  The  trouble 
is — that  man  has  a  hole  in  the  pocket.  One 
man  has  no  sheds,  nor  bams,  nor  granaries,  nor 
tool-houses ;  his  hay  and  grain  he  stacks ;  his 
vegetables  he  buries.  The  rain  spoils  much 
of  nis  hay;  his  grain  is  much  injured  and 
wasted ;  the  rats  eat  his  corn,  and  the  damp 
weather  molds  it ;  his  potatoes  rot ;  his  pump- 
kins are  destroyed;  his  apples  do  him  hut 
little  good;  his  tools  are  rotted  and  rusted  in 
the  open  weather;  his  stock  is  chilled  and 
stunned  for  want  of  shelter.  His  trouble  is — a 
hole  in  the  pocket,  out  of  which  slips  all  his 
profits — much  of  the  fruits  of  his  hard  labor. 

One  man  has  poor  plows  of  the  senile  stamp 
of  his  ancestors.  He  only  skins  the  land  witn 
it;  he  can't  afford  a  modern  plow;  he  don't 
believe  in  subsoiling;  draining  is  the  nonsense 
of  scientific  fools ;  drills  are  a  humbug;  deep 
plowing  would  spoih  the  land.  So  he*  plows 
and  sows  as  his  grandfather  Sid,  on  the  worn- 
out  soil  of  his  venerable  ancestor.  He  has  a 
hole  in  the  pocket,  and  will  have  it  till  he 
wakes  up  to  the  importance  of  good  tools,  and 
good  culture  of  himself  and  soil. 

Who  hasn't  got  a  hole  in  his  pocket? 
Reader,  haven't  you  ?  Look  and  see.  Is  there 
not  some  way  in  which  you  let  slip  the  dimes 
you  might  better  save — some  way  in  which 
you  waste  time,  and  strength,  and  mind  ?  If 
so,  then  you  have  a  hole  in  your  pocket.  In- 
deed many  a  man's  pocket  is  like  a  sieve. 
Whose  pocket  is  a  treasury,  safe  and  sure?— 
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The  Legend  BeautifiiL 

BT   HBMBT   W.   LONUFKLLOW. 

"  Hadat  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled  I" 
That  is  Ti^at  the  Vision  said. 

In  his  chamber  all  alone, 
Kneeling  on  the  floor  of  stone, 
Prayed  the  Monk,  in  deep  contrition, 
For  his  sins  of  indecision ; 
Prayed  for  greater  self-denial, 
In  temptation  and  in  trial  : 
It  was.  noonday  by  the  dial, 
And  the  Monk  was  all  alone. 

Suddenly,  as  if  it  lightf^nod, 
An  unwonted  splendor  brightened 
All  within  him  and  without  him 
In  that  narrow  cell  of  stone; 
And  he  saw  the  Blessed  Vision 
Of  Our  Lord,  with  light  Elysian 
Like  a  vesture  wrapped  around  him, 
Like  a  garment  round  him  thrown. 

Not  as  crucified  and  slain. 
Not  in  agonies  of  pain. 
Not  with  bleeding  hands  and  feet, 
Did  the  Monk  his  Master  see ; 
But  as  in  the  village  street. 
In  the  house  or  harvest-field. 
Halt  and  lame  and  blind  he  healed, 
"When  he  walked  in  Galilee. 

In  an  attitude  imploring, 

Hands  upon  his  bosom  crossed. 

Wondering,  worshipping,  adoring. 

Knelt  the  Monk  in  rapture  lost. 

Lord,  he  thought,  in  heaven  that  roignest, 

Who  am  I,  that  thus  thou  deigntst     , 

To  reveal  thyself  to  me? 

Who  am  I,  that  from  the  center 

Of  thy  glory  thou  shouldst  enter 

This  poor  cell  my  guest  to  be  ? 

Then  amid  his  exaltation, 
Ix>ud  the  convent  bell  appalling, 
From  its  belfry  calling,  calling, 
Rang  throughcourt  and  corridor, 
With  persistent  iteration 
He  had  never  heard  before. 

It  was  now  the  appointed  hour 
When,  alike  in  shine  or  shower, 
Winter's  cold  or  Summer's  heat, 
To  the  convent  portals  came. 
All  the  blind  and  halt  and  lame. 
All  the  beggars  of  the  street. 
For  their  daily  dole  of  food. 
Dealt  them  by  the  Brotherhood ; 
And  their  almoner  was  he. 
Who  upon  his  bended  knee, 
Rapt  in  silent  ecstacy 
Of  divinest  self-surrender. 
Saw  the  Vision  and  the  Splendor. 

Deep  distress  and  hesitation 
Mingled  with  his  adoration : 
Should  he  go,  or  should  he  stay  ? 
Should  he  leave  the  poor  to  wait 
Hungry,  at  the  convent  gate, 


Till  the  Vision  passed  away  ? 
Should  he  slight  his  heavenly  guest^ 
Slight  this  visitant  celestial. 
For  a  crowd  of  ragged,  bestial 
Beggars  at  the  convent  gate? 
Would  the  Vision  there  remain  ? 
Would  the  Vision  come  again  7 

Then  a  voice  within  his  breast 
Whispered,  audible  and  clear, 
As  if  to  the  outward  ear: 
"  Do  thy  duty ;  that  is  best ; 
Leave  unto  thy  Lord  the  rest  I" 

Straightway  to  his  feet  he  started, 
And  with  fonging  look  intent 
On  the  Blessed  Vision  bent. 
Slowly  from  his  cell  departed. 
Slowly  on  his  errand  went. 

At  the  gate  the  poor  were  waiting. 
Looking  through  the  iron  grating. 
With  that  terror  in  the  eye 
That  is  only  seen  in  those 
Who,  amid  their  wants  and  woes, 
Hear  the  sound  of  doors  that  close, 
And  of  feet  that  pass  them  by; 
Grown  familiar  with  disfuvor. 
Grown  familiar  with  the  savor 
Of  the  bread  by  which  men  die! 
But  to-day  they  know  not  why. 
Like  the  gate  of  Paradise, 
Seemed  the  Convent  gate  to  rise; 
Like  a  sacrament  divine 
Seemed  to  them  the  broad  and  wine. 
In  his  heart  the  Monk  was  praying, 
Thinking  of  the  homeless  poor. 
What  they  suff*er  and  endure; 
What  we  see  not,  what  we  see ; 
And  the  inward  voice  wa^  saying : 
"Whatsoever  thing  tlhui  doest 
To  the  least  of  mir;f  and  lowest, 
That  thou  doest  unto  me!" 

Unto  me!  but  had  the  Vision 
Come  to  him  in  begtjar's  clothing. 
Come  a  mendicant  imploring, 
Would  he  then  have  knelt  adoring, 
Or  have  listened  with  derision. 
And  have  turned  away  with  loathing? 

Thus  his  conscience  put  the  qudstion, 
Full  of  troublesome  suggestion. 
As  at  length,  with  hurried  pace, 
Toward  hi*^  cell  he  turned  his  face, 
And  behold  the  convent  bright 
W^ith  a  supernatural  light, 
Like  a  luminous  cloud  expanding 
Over  floor  and  wall  and  ceiling. 

But  he  paused  with  awe-struck  feeling 
At  the  threshold  of  his  door; 
For  the  Vision  still  was  standing 
As  he  left  it  there  before, 
When  the  convent  bell  appalling, 
From  its  belfry  calling,  calling, 
Summoned  him  to  feed  the  poor. 
Through  the  long  hour  intervening 
It  had  waited  his  return. 
And  he  felt  his  bosom  burn. 
Comprehending  all  the  meaning. 
When  the  Blessed  Vision  said, 
"Hadst  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fledt" 
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The  EyIIs  of  Excessire  Competition. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  a  healthy  development  of  life  insurance,  is 
the  abuse  of  competition  which  is  now  continu- 
ally practiced  by  the  agents  of  unscrupulous 
and  recklessly -extravagant  companies,  in  their 
eagerness  to  do  a  "  big  business."  We  hear  of 
30,  40,  and  even  50  per  cent,  commissions  al- 
lowed to  agents;  when  it  is  well  known  that 
no  safe  company,  whose  business  is  conducted 
legitimately,  in  the  interest  of  the  policy-hold- 
ers, can  possibly  afford  such  an  expenditure. 
These  companies  seem  utterly  regardless  of  the 
amount  which  they  expend  to  procure  busi- 
ness. Their  only  object  is  to  secure  the  largest 
possible  number  of  applications.  Whence  are 
derived  these  large  sums  paid  in  commissions 
and  guarantees  to  agents  ?  From  the  premiums 
paid  by  the  policy-holders  alone.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  any  company  which  allows  its 
expenditure  to  trench  upon  the  net  sum  which 
should  be  scrupulously  laid  aside  to  meet  the 
risk  of  death,  or,  in  other  words,  which  ex- 
pends one  dime  beyond  the  per  centage  on  the 
premiums,  or  "  loading,"  which  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  cost  of  management,  is  acting  reck- 
lessly, nay,  dishonestly,  because  it  is  betraying 
a  solemn  trust — as  much  so  as  were  a  banker  to 
use  the  deposits  of  his  customers  to  gamble  in 
gtocks  in  Wall  street.  It  has  also  been  our  ob- 
servation, that  the  agents  of  the  companies 
who  receive  these  large  commissions  and  guar- 
antees, who  have  luxuriantly-furnished  offices 
and  dazzling  signs,  are  as  reckless  in  the  class 
of  risks  which  they  accept,  as  they  are  in  their 
expenditures.  We  have  frequently  seen  them 
offer  to  insure  persons  whose  applications  had 
been  refused  by  prudent  offices,  and  in  many 
instances,  where  the  health  of  the  persons  in- 
sured was  manifestly  precarious,  we  have 
known  the  policies  thus  issued  become  claims 
within  a  few  months. 

We  believe  firmly  in  the  benefits  of  compe- 
tition, and  in  the  evils  of  monopolies.  But 
we  mean  healthy,  honorable,  truthful  compe- 
tition, where  the  purpose  is  honest,  and  the 
means  employed  to  attain  it  are  fair  and  hon- 
orable. These  extravagant  conunissions,  sala- 
ries, and  other  expenditures,  by  which  certain 
companies  are  now  endeavoring  to  outstrip 
their  more  prudent  and  scrupulous  rivals,  are 
not  among  the  honorable  means  to  which  we 
refer,  booauae  they  can  only  be  met  by  a  dis- 


honorable misapplication  of  the  money  which 
they  receive  from  the  policy-holders  upon  a 
solemn  and  defined  trust.  We  know  that  no 
agent  on  earth,  however  glib  with  his  tongue, 
however  lavish  of  his  promises  of  immen«€ 
dividends,  and  however  eloquent  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  millions  which  constitute  his 
company's  assets,  could  induce  us  to  insure  in 
his  company,  if  we  knew  that  he  w^aspaid  forty 
or  fifty  per  cent,  commissions — and  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  should  be  satisfied  that  his  com- 
pany was  spending  money  which  should  be 
set  aside  to  secure  policies,  and  was  therefore 
acting  recklessly,  if  not  with  deliberate  dis- 
honesty. 

Another  abuse  of  the  competition  of  the 
present  day,  is  the  system  of  misrepresentation 
and  slander  of  other  companies  which  is  prac- 
ticed by  agents,  with  the  knowledge,  if  not  by 
the  direction,  of  their  companies.  Garbled ei- 
tracts  from  reports,  misquotation  of  figures, 
alteration  of  statements,  etc.,  are  among  the 
favorite  "  smart"  practices  by  which  a  certain 
class  of  agents  seek  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
sound,  well-managed,  and  honorable  compa- 
nies. This  again  is  not  the  honorable  compe- 
tion  which  we  sanction  and  approve.  It  is,  to 
use  plain  English,  lying  and  cowardice,  bad 
enough  where  it  is  only  the  dodge  of  the  agent, 
but  tenfold  worse  when  the  slander  is  concocted, 
printed,  published  and  circulated  by  the  com- 
pany which  hires  the  agent  to  do  its  dirty  work. 
Th5  field  for  honorable  competition  of  insur- 
ance companies  is  very  wide,  and  but  partially 
cultivated.  Notwithstanding  the  great  impetus 
which  the  business  has  received  of  late  years, 
the  number  of  persons  insured  is  extremely 
small,  when  compared  with  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  insurable,  but  are  not  insured.  The 
arguments  of  sound  judgment,  prudence  and 
good  economy  are  potent  enough  to  aid  solici- 
tors in  their  work  among  the  uninsured,  with- 
out any  resort  being  necessary,  even  were  it 
justifiable,  to  misrepresentation  or  calumny. 

If  companies  will  only  pay  the  commissions 
which  a  scrupulously  honest  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  policy-holders' and  their  own 
safety  will  allow ;  if  agents  will  confine  them- 
selves to  the  truth,  both  with  regard  to  the 
capacity  of  their  own  companies  and  the  con- 
dition of  their  rivals,  and  if  the  companies  will 
dismiss,  instantly,  from  their  employment  any 
agent  whom  they  find  to  have  transgressed  in 
either  particular,  the  business  of  life  insurtnca 
would  be  infinitely  promoted,  and  the  beet  in- 
terests of  the  public  materially  advanced. 
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The  Half-Credit  Sybtbm. — It  is  speedily 
beoomiog  ap}>areiit  that  the  half-oredit  system, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  good  insur- 
tnce  oompaniea,  is  nnwise  and  disadvantageous. 
Many  of  the  soundest  and  best-managed  com- 
panies hav»  already  abandoned  it)  and  others 
ire  preparing  to  do  so,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  circular,  addressed  by  a  leading  insur- 
ance company  to  its  poUoy-holders : 

Bbak  Sir:  With  this,  we  send  you  dividend 
notice,  and  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to 
lome  of  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to 
you  by  placing  your  policy  on  a  cash  basis. 

1st.  When  tnere  are  no  outstanding  notes, 
there  will  be  no  deduction  from  your  policy  on 
its  maturity,  year  beneficiaries  realizing  its  fUll 
tmoant. 

2d.  Your  dividends  would  be  larger,  because 
we  realize  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  cash  in- 
vestments than  on  premium  notes. 

3d.  When  premiums  are  paid  in  cash,  and 
there  is  no  outstanding  note,  your  dividends 
may  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  additional 
iasurancc,  payable  with  the  policy  at  maturity, 
or  to  the  reduction  of  your  annual  premiums; 
or  may  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  ana  be  drawn 
at  increased  value,  whenever  desired.        ^ 

4tb.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  in- 
convenient for  you  to  meet  your  annual  premi- 
ums when  due,  m  which  case  your  policy  would 
aither  be  commuted  for  a  larger  amount,  or  be 
carried  longer  by  the  reserve,  than  if  there 
were  notes  to  be  deducted. 

We  would,  therefore,  advise  you  to  pay  off, 
if  practicable,  the  present  outstanding  notes, 
ana  pay  your  future  premiums  in  cash.  If  it 
it  not  convenient  to  pay  off  the  note,  and  you 
will  pay  all  cash  in  future,  the  dividend  will 
be  applied  first  to  the  payment  of  interest  on 
your  note,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  to  the  re- 
OQction  of  the  note  itself. 


Foreign  Immigratioii    for    the  Southern 

States. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Uominff  News^  we  find  the  following  interest- 
ing letter  from  M.  Edmond  Parrenc,  editor  of 
the  Journal  Officiel^  of  Paris,  to  Col.  Frank 
Sehaller,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  Cotton  States  Land  and  Immigration  Co. 
Although  reference  is  chiefiy  made  to  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  the  letter  is 
of  interest  to  every  Southern  State,  indicating, 
u  it  doea,  that  the  South  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  foreigners  as  a  desirable  field  for  emi- 
grants, and  that  the  French  Government  and 
newspaper  press  are  considering  the  subject  in 
connection  with  direct  trade : 

"Notwithstanding  our  troubles  "  (alluding  to 
fl» Franco-Prussian  war)  "I  have  not  ceased 
to  mterest  myself  in  the  cause  of  the  South, 
ttor  itopped  working  in  its  behalf.     I  have 


published  several  articles  on  Virginia  in  the 
Meanager  de  Paris,  and  I  have  prepared  one  for 
the  Bien  Public^  a  Parisian  daily,  which  I  will 
take  the  liberty  to  send  you,  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished. "  I  have  also  availed  myself  of  the 
position  I  occupy  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Jwirnal  Officiel,  to  communicate  with  several 
members  of  the  French  Government  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Southern  States.  The  other  day 
I  had  an  interview  of  half  an  hour  with  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  M. 
Victor  Lefranc,  in  whose  hands  I  left  a  map 
of  Virginia  that  had  been  sent  me,  and  a  long 
memoir  on  the  South. 

"  My  official  duties  forbid  me  to  tell  you  at 
length  what  was  the  drift  of  our  conversatioa 
and  the  conclusion.  All  I  can  say  now  is,  that 
it  was  favorable. 

"When  I  will  be  clothed  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities with  the  power  to  act  in-  the  matter, 
then  I  will  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  freely  on  the 
subject,  and  to  point  out  to  you  and  to  the  Geor- 
gians the  way  oy  which  you  can,  with  a  little 
effort  on  your  side,  get  a  French  line  of  steam- 
ers and  an  immigration. 

"  I  have  obtained  fW)m  the  Minister  the  perw 
mission  to  exchange  French  State  documents 
for  American  documents.  If  your  State  desires 
to  make  that  exchange  you  can  forward  them, 
free  of  charge,  through  the  American  Legation, 
and  I  will  do  the  same  for  the  French  doco* 
ments  which  I  will  send  you. 

"  In  two  or  three  months  we  shall  have  in 
Paris  a  Commercial  Congress,  in  which  all 
questions  relating  to  Foreign  trade  will  be  in- 
troduced and  discussed.  My  name  is  on  the 
committee  list,  and  I  am  announced  as  a  speaker 
in  connection  with  American  trade.  As  our 
men  are  generally  men  of  action,  I  have  no 
doubt  a  great  many  gratifying  consequences 
win  flow  from  the  presence  of  tnat  Congress  in 
Paris.  I  am  at  your  service ;  and  if  you  have 
any  documents  m  relation  to  the  commerce  of 
Savannah,  I  shall  be  happy  to  introduce  and 
propagate  them.  Tou  ought,  at  the  same  time, 
to  have  a  pamphlet  on  Georgia  written  in 
French,  so  as  to  suit  the  intellectual  habits  of 
our  people.  I  will  take  charge  of  it  if  you 
desire  it. 

"  It  would  perhaps  be  well,  considering  the 
apathy  of  your  people  to  their  own  interests,  to 
publish  in  the  Georgia  papers  a  correspondence 
about  the  benefits  of  emigration  and  trade  with 
Georgia,  and  the  way  to  proceed.     •    *    • 

"Tell  your  people  that  whenever  they  are 
disposed  to  act  in  behalf  of  immigration  and 
direct  trade,  they  can  do  so,  provided  their  acts 
be  in  conformity  with  the  operations  of  that 
kind — such  as  they  are— carried  on  by  other 
countries.  The  Republics  of  South  America 
have  emigration  agents  here,  and,  although 
they  have  come  late  on  this  market,  as  they  are 
more  intelligent  than  the  Yankees,  they  will 
soon  take  away  from  them  the  emigration  they 
are  so  proud  of.  There  are  now  forty-five 
thousana  emigrants  leaving  the  ports  of  france 
for  the  Argentine  Republic  every  year.  You 
can  have  an  equal  number  for  Georgia  wheo- 
ever  you  set  at  work  seriously." 
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the  depression  under  which  you  labor  will  be 
found  to  originate  in  purely  physical  causes, 
and  that  with  a  change  of  air,  and  the  aid  of  a 
■few  tonics,  your  spirits  will  return,  and  the 
tone  of  your  mind  be  once  more  cheerful  and 
tranquil  as  heretofore.  There  was,  after  all, 
more  truth  than  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit 
in  the  classic  theories  which  assigned  the  un- 
due predominance  of  any  one  affection  of  the 
mind,  to  the  undue  action  or  torpidity  of  one 
or  other  of  our  bodily  organs.  Believe  me, 
that  a  little  attention  to  diet,  exercise,  and  the 
other  essentials  of  health,  under  competent 
direction,  will  make  you  as  much  yourself  as 
you  can  wish." 

"Doctor  ,"  said  Barton,  with  some- 
thing like  a  shudder,  "  I  cannot  delude  myself 
with  such  a  hope.  I  have  no  hope  to  cling  to 
hut  one,  and  that  is,  that  by  some  other  spir- 
itual agency  more  potent  than  that  which  tor- 
tures me,  it  may  be  combated,  and  I  delivered. 
If  this  may  not  be,  I  am  lost — now  and  for- 
ever lost." 

"But,  Mr.  Barton,  you  must  remember," 
urged  his  companion,  "that others  have  suffered 
tLB  you  have  done,  and " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  interrupted  he,  with  irritabil- 
ity— "  no,  sir,  I  am  not  a  credulous — far  from 
a  superstitious  man.  I  have  been,  perhaps, 
too  much  the  reverse — too  skeptical,  too  slow 
of  belief;  but  unless  I  were  one  whom  no 
amount  of  evidence  could  convince,  unless  I 
•were  to  contemn  the  repeated,  the  perpetual 
evidence  of  my  own  senses,  I  am  now — now  at 
last  constrained  to  believe — I  have  no  escape 
from  the  conviction — tlio  overwhelming  cer- 
tainty— that  I  am  haunted  and  dogged,  go 
where  I  may,  by — by  a  demon  I" 

There  waa  an  almost  preternatural  energy  of 
horror  in  Barton's  face,  as,  with  its  damp  and 
death-like  lineaments  turned  toward  his  com- 
panion, he  thuo  delivered  himself. 

"God  help  you,  my  poor  friend,"  said  Doctor 

,   much  shocked — "God  help  you;  for, 

indeed,  you  a?'€  a  sufferer,  however  your  suf- 
ferings may  have  been  caused." 

"Ay,  ay,  God  help  me,"  echoed  Barton, 
atemly;  "but  will  he  help  me — will  he  help 
me?" 

"Pray  to  him — pray  in  an  humble  and  trust- 
ing spirit,"  said  ho. 

"Pray,  pray,"  echoed  he  again;  "I  can't 
pray — I  could  as  easily  move  a  mountain  by  an 
effort  of  my  will.     I  have  not  belief  enough  to 


pray;  there  is  something  within  me  that  will 
not  pray.  You  prescribe  impoesibilities— lit- 
eral impossibilities." 

"  You  will  not  find  it  so,  if  you  will  but  try," 
said  Doctor . 

"  Try  1 — I  ?iave  tried,  and  the  attempt  only 
fills  me  with  confusion  and  terror ;  I  have  tried 
in  vain,  and  more  than  in  vain.  The  awful, 
unutterable  idea  of  elemity  and  infinity  op- 
presses and  maddens  my  brain  whenever  my 
mind  approaches  the  contemplation  of  the 
Creator;  I  recoil  from  the  effort  scared,  con- 
founded, terrified.    I  tell  you.  Doctor ,  if 

I  am  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  by  other  means. 
The  idea  of  the  Creator  is  to  me  intolerable— 
my  mind  cannot  support  it." 

"Say,  then,  my  dear  sir,"  urged  he— "say 
how  you  would  have  me  serve  you — what  you 
would  learn  of  me — what  I  can  do  or  say  to 
relieve  you?" 

"  Listen  to  me  first,"  replied  Captain  Barton, 
with  a  subdued  air,  and  an  evident  effort  to 
suppress  his  excitement — "  listen  to  me  while  I 
deti^l  the  circumstances  of  the  terrible  perse- 
cution under  which  my  life  has  become  all  but 
intolerable — a  persecution  which  has  .made  me 
fear  death  and  the  world  beyond  the  grave  as 
much  as  I  have  grown  to  hate  existence." 

Barton  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances which  we  have  already  detailed,  and 
then  continued — 

"  This  has  now  become  habitual — ^an  accus- 
tomed thing.  I  do  not  mean  the  actual  seeing 
him  in  the  flesh — thank  God  that  at  least  b  not 
permitted  daily.  Thank  God,  from  the  unut- 
terable horrors  of  that  visitation  I  have  been 
mercifully  allowed  intervals  of  repose,  though 
none  of  security;  but  from  the  consciousness 
that  a  malignant  spirit  is  following  and  watch- 
ing me  wherever  I  go,  I  have  never,  for  a  sin- 
gle instant,  a  temporary  respite.  I  am  pursued 
with  blasphemies,  cries  of  despair  and  appall- 
ing hatred.  I  hoar  those  dreadful  sounds  called 
after  me  as  I  turn  the  corners  of  streets;  they 
come  in  the  night-time,  while  I  sit  in  my 
chamber  alone;  they  haunt  me  everywhere, 
charging  me  with  hideous  crimes,  and — great 
God ! — threatening  me  with  coming  vengeance 
and  eternal  misery.  Hush  ! — do  you  hear  ihatf 
he  cried  with  a  horrible  smile  of  triumph; 
"there — there,  will  that  convince  you?" 

The  clergyman  felt  the  chillness  of  horror 
irresistibly  steal  over  him,  while,  during  the 
waff  of  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  he  heard,  or 
fancied  he  heard,  the  half-articulate  sounds  of 
rage  and  derision  mingling  in  the  sough. 
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"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  ihatf"  at 
length  Barton  cried,  drawing  a  long  breath 
through  his  teeth. 

"I  heard  the  wind,"  said  Doctor .  "What 

fihould  I  think  of  it — what  is  there  remarkable 
about  it?" 

"The  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,"  mut- 
tered Barton,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Tut,  tut  1  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  student, 
with  an  effort  to  reassure  himself;  for  though 
it  wss  broad  daylight,  there  was  nevertheless 
something  disagreeably  contagious  in  the  ner- 
Toos  excitement  under  which  his  visitor  so  ob- 
viously suffered.  * "  You  must  not  give  way  to 
tlu»e  wild  fancies;  you  must  resist  these  im- 
pulses of  the  imagination." 

"Ay,  ay;  *  resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee 
fi^m  thee,'"  said  Barton,  in  the  same  tone; 
"but  AoM?  resist  him?  ay,  there  it  is — there  is 
the  rub.  What — what  am  I  to  do?  what  can  I 
do?" 

"My  dear  sir,  this  is  fancy,"  said  the  man  of 
folios ;  "  you  are  your  own  tormentor." 

"No,  no,  sir — fancy  has  no  part  in  it,"  an- 
swered Barton,  somewhat  sternly.  Fancy,  for- 
sooth I  Was  it  that  made  yoti,  as  well  as  me, 
hear,  but  this  moment,  those  appalling  accents 
of  hell?    Fancy,  indeed  I    No,  no." 

"  But  you  have  seen  this  person  frequently," 
said  the  ecclesiastic ; — "  why  have  you  not  ac- 
costed or  secured  him?  Is  it  not  somewhat 
precipitate,  to  say  no  more,  to  assume,  as  you 
hare  done,  the  existence  of  preternatural 
agency,  when,  after  all,  everything  may  be 
easily  accountable,  if  only  proper  means  were 
taken  to  sift  the  matter?" 

"There  are  circumstances  connected  with 
this — this  appearance^^^  said  Barton,  "  which  it 
were  needless  to  disclose,  but  which  to  me  are 
proof  of  its  horrible  and  unearthly  nature.  I 
know  that  the  being  who  haunts  me  is  not  man 
—I  say  I  k7i<yio  this ;  I  could  prove  it  to  your 
own  conviction."  He  paused  for  a  minute,  and 
then  added,  <^  And  as  to  accosting  it,  I  dare  not, 
I  could  not ;  when  I  see  it  I  am  powerless ;  I 
stand  in  the  gaze  of  death,  in  the  triumphant 
presence  of  preterhuman  power  ana  malignity. 
My  strength,  and  faculties  and  memory,  all 
forsake  me.  O  God,  1  fear,  sir,  you  know  not 
what  you  speak  of.  Mercy,  mercy;  Heaven 
have  pity  on  me!" 

He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  passed 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  exclude  some 
image  of  horror,  muttering  the  last  words  of 
the  sentence  he  had  just  concluded  again  and 
Again. 


"Doctor ,"  he  said,  abruptly  raising  him* 

self,  and  looking  full  upon  the  clergyman  with 
an  imploring  eye,  "  I  know  you  will  do  for  me 
whatever  may  be  done.  Tou  know  now  fully 
the  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  myste* 
rious  agency  of  which  I  am  the  victim.  I  tell 
you  I  cannot  help  myself;  I  cannot  hope  to 
escape ;  I  am  utterly  passive.  I  conjure  you, 
then,  to  weigh  my  case  well,  and  if  anything 
may  be  done  for  me  by  vicarious  supplicaticm 
— by  the  intercession  of  the  good — or  by  any 
aid  or  influence  whatsoever,  I  implore  of  you, 
I  adjure  you  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High, 
give  me  the  beneflt  of  that  influence — deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death.  Strive  for 
me,  pity  me;  I  know  you  will;  you  cannot  re- 
fuse this ;  it  is  the  purpose  and  object  of  my 
visit.  Send  me  away  with  some  hope,  however 
little,  some  faint  hope  of  ultimate  deliverance, 
and  I  will  nerve  myself  to  endure,  from  hour 
to  hour,  the  hideous  dream  into  which  my  ex- 
istence has  been  transformed." 

Doctor assured  him  that  all  he  could  do 

was  to  pray  earnestly  for  him,  and  that  so 
much  he  would  not  fail  to  do.  They  parted 
with  a  hurried  and  melancholy  valediction.-^- 
Barton  hastened  to  the  carriage,  which  awaited 
him  at  the  door,  drew  the  blinds,  and  drove 

away,  while  Doctor returned  to  his  cham-i 

her,  to  ruminate  at  leisure  upon  the  strange  in- 
terview which  had  just  interrupted  his  studiesw 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Captain  Bar- 
ton's changed  and  eccentric  habits  should  long 
escape  remark  and  discussion.  Various  were 
the  theories  suggested  to  account  for  it.  Some 
attributed  the  alteration  to  the  pressure  of  se- 
cret pecuniary  embarrassments;  others  to  a  re- 
pugnance to  fulfill  an  engagement  into  which 
ho  was  presumed  to  have  too  precipitately  en- 
tered ;  and  others,  again,  to  the  supposed  in- 
cipiency  of  mental  disease,  which  latter,  indeed, 
was  the  most  plausible,  as  well  as  the  most  gen- 
erally received,  of  the  hypotheses  circulated  in 
the  gossip  of  the  day. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  this  change, 
at  first  so  gradual  in  its  advances,  Miss  Monta- 
gue haa  of  course  been  aware  of  it.  The  inti- 
macy involved  in  their  peculiar  relation,  as  well 
as  the  near  interest  which  it  inspired,  afforded, 
in  her  case,  a  like  opportunity  and  motive  for 
the  successful  exercise  of  that  keen  and  pene- 
trating observation  peculiar  to  the  sex.  His 
visits  became,  at  length,  so  interrupted,  and  his 
manner,  while  they  lasted,  so  abstracted,  strange 

and  agitated,  that  Lady  L ,  aft;er  hinting 

her  anxiety  and  her  suspicions  more  than  once^ 
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«t  length  dkUnotly  stated  her  anxiety,  and 
pressed  for  an  explanation.  The  explanation 
was  given,  and  although  its  nature  at  first  re- 
lieved the  worst  solicitudes  of  the  old  lady  and 
her  niece,  yet  the  circumstances  which  attended 
H,  and  the  Jeally  dreadful  consequences  which 
It  obyiousl|^  indicated,  as  regarded  the  spirits, 
and  indeed'  the  reason,  of  the  now  wretched 
man,  who  made  the  strange  declaration,  were 
enough,  upon  a  little  reflection,  to  fill  their 
minds  with  perturbation  and  alarm. 

General  Montague,  the  young  lady's  father, 
at  length  ^  arrived.  He  had  himself  slightly 
knovm  Barton,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  previ- 
ously, and  being  aware  of  his  fortune  and  con- 
nections, was  disposed  to  regard  him  as  an  un- 
exceptionable and  indeed  a  most  desirable 
match  for  his  daughter.  He  laughed  at  the 
story  of  Barton's  supernatural  visitations,  and 
lost  not  a  moment  in  calling  upon  his  intended 
son-in-law. 

"  My  dear  Barton,"  he  continued,  gayly,  af- 
ter a  little  conversation,  "my  sister  tells  me 
that  yo&  are  a  victim  to  blue  devils,  in  quite  a 
new  and  original  shape." 

Barton  changed  countenance,  and  sighed 
profoundly. 

"Oome,  come;  I  protest  this  will  never  do," 
continued  the  General ;  "  you  are  more  like  a 
man  on  his  way  to  the  gallows  than  to  the  al- 
tar. These  devils  have  made  quite  a  saint  of 
you." 

Barton  made  an  effort  to  change  the  conver- 
sation. 

'^Ifo,  no,  it  won't  do,"  said  his  visitor  laugh- 
ing ;  ^<  I  am  resolved  to  say  out  what  I  have  to 
say  upon  this  magnificent  mock  mystery  of 
yourf.  Come,  you  must  not  be  angry,  but 
reall|r  it  is  too  bad  to  see  you,  at  your  time  of 
life,  absolutely  frightened  into  good  behavior, 
like  M  naughty  child,  by  a  bugaboo,  and  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  a  very  particularly  contempti- 
ble one.  Seriously,  though,  my  dear  Barton,  I 
have  been  a  good  deal  annoyed  at  what  they 
tell  me;  but,  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  in  the  matter  that 
may  not  be  cleared  up,  with  just  a  Httfe  atten- 
tion and  management,  within  a  week  at  fur- 
thest." 

"  Ah,  General,  you  do  not  know" — ^he  began. 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  know  quite  enough  to  war- 
rant my  confidence,"  interrupted  the  soldier; 
^  don't  I  know  that  all  your  annoyance  proceeds 
from  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  certain  lit- 
i\f  man  in  a  cap  and  great  coat,  with  a  red  vest 
»9d  a  bad  face  who  follows  you  about,  and  pops 


upon  you  at  the  comers  of  lanes,  and  throws 
you  into  ague  fits.  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  I  'U 
make  it  my  business  to  catch  this  mischievous- 
little  mountebank,  and  either  beat  him  into  a 
jelly  with  my  own  hands,  or  have  him  whipped 
through  the  town,  at  the  cart's-tail,  before  a 
month  passes." 

"  If  you  knew  what  /  know,"  said  Barton,, 
with  gloomy  agitation,  "  you  would  speak  very 
di£ferently.  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  so  weak 
and  foolish  as  to  assume,  without  proof  the 
most  overwhelming,  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
have  been  forced — the  proofs  are  here,  locked 
up  here."  As  he  spoke  he  tapped  upon  his 
breast,  and  with  an  anxious  sigh  continued  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

"Well,  well,  Barton,"  said  his  visitor,  "I'll 
wager  a  rump  and  dozen  I  collar  the  ghost^ 
and  convince  yourself  before  many  days  are 
over." 

He  was  running  on  in  the  same  strain  when 
he  was  suddenly  arrested,  and  not  a  little 
shocked,  by  observing  Barton,  who  had  ap- 
proached the  window,  stagger  slowly  back,  like 
one  who  had  received  a  stunning  blow;  his  arm 
extended  toward  the  street — ^his  face  and  his 
very  lips  white  as  ashes — while  he  muttered, 
"  There—there— there  l" 

(General  Montague  started  mechanically  to 
his  feet,  and,  from  the  window  of  the  drawing- 
room,  saw  a  figure  corresponding,  as  well  as 
his  hurry  would  permit  him  to  discern,  with 
the  description  of  the  person,  whose  appear- 
ance 80  constantly  and  dreadfully  disturbed 
the  repose  of  his  friend.  The  figure  was  just 
turning  from  the  rails  of  the  area  upon  which 
it  had  been  leaning,  and,  without  waiting  to 
see  more,  the  old  gentleman  snatched  his  ease 
and  hat,  and  rushed  dovm  the  stairs  and  into 
the  street,  in  the  furious  hope  of  securing  the 
person,  and  punishing  the  audacity,  pi  the 
mysterious  stranger.  He  looked  around  hinu 
but  in  vain,  for  any  trace  of  the  form  he  had 
himself  distinctly  oeheld.  He  ran  breathlessly 
to  the  nearest  comer,  expecting  to  see  from 
thence  the  retreating  figure,  but  no  such  form 
was  visible.  Back  and  forward,  from  crossing 
to  crossing,  he  ran,  at  fault,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  curious  gaze  and  laughing  counte- 
nances  of  the  passers-by  reminded  him  of  the 
absurdity  of  his  pursuit,  that  he  checked  his. 
hurried  pace,  lowered  his  walking-cane  from 
the  menacing  attitude  which  he  had  mechanic^ 
ally  given  it,  adjusted  his  hat,  and  walked  com* 
posedly  back  again,  inwardly  vexed  and  flur- 
ried. He  found  Barton  pale  and  trembling  in 
every  joint;  they  both  remained  silent, though 
under  emotions  very  different.  At  last  Barton 
whispered,  "You  saw  it?" 

[  TO  M  OOKTIirVXB.l 
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MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

[Fire  and  Marine] 

I]SrSTJIlA.]SrCE    COMPA.3SrY, 

No.  39  Madison  Street, 

MEMPHIS,  ...  TENNESSEE. 


Capital,    $300,000.00. 


F.  S.  DATIS,  Preddent.  B.  T.  YBEDENBURGH,  Tiee-Presidemt. 

H.  GBONAUEB,  Secretar j.  W.  J.  LITTLEJOHN,  AssistoMt  Seeretarj. 


F.  8.  Dayib,  President  First  National  Bank. 

J.  J.  MuBFHT,  Prea't  Memphis  City  Bank. 

W.  B.  MooBZ,  of  W.  B.  Moore  &  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

F.  M.  Mahav,  of  Toof,  Phillips  d;  Co., 
Wholesale  Grocers. 

T.  R  Smith,  Attorney  at  Law. 

Bnrj.  BisKMAK,  of  Bice,  Btix  &  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

ft.  H.  JuDAH,  of  Walker  Bros.  &  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

K.  D.  Mkkkbk,  of  Menken  Bros.,  Wholesale 
Dry  Goods. 

Jacob  Friedmak,  of  Friedman  Bros.,  Whole- 
sale Boots  and  Shoes. 

H.  M.  LoswKNBTiKB,  of  D.  C.  &  H.  M.  Loe. 
wenstine,  Wholesale  Dry  Gbods. 

J.  W.  Jbtfsbsok,  Cotton  Factor. 


J.  W.  DiCKiNsoy,  of  Dickinson,  Williams  ^ 

Co.,  Cotton  Factors. 
T.  B.  DiLLAU>,  of  Dillard  Bros.  A  Cofl&n, 

Cotton  Factors. 
Isaac  Schwab,  of  Schwah  &  Co.,  Wholesale 

Clothing. 

A.  SssasBL,  of  A.  Seessel  d;  Son,  Wholesale 

Dry  Gk>ods. 
J.  T.  Fabqason,  of  Fargason  d;  Clay,  Whole* 

sale  Grocers. 
Newtok    Ford,    of  Ford,    Porter    A  Co., 

Wholesale  Grocers. 
W.  P.  Proitdfit,  of  Day  A  Proudfit,  CottoB 

Factors. 

B.  V.  Vredbnburqh,  Vice-Pres't  Mississippi 

Valley  Ins.  Co. 
B.  A.  PiKsox,  of   Bates,   Fizer  A  Pinson, 
Wholesale  Grocers. 


Fire  and  Marine  Risks  taken  at  as  low  rates  as  the  hazard  will  permity  and  Losses 

promptly  adjusted, 

mSUBE  TOUB  DWELLINGS  AS  WELL  AS  BUSINESS  PBOPEBTT. 

Apply  to  any  Agent  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  *»»  yowr  vicinity y  or  to  the  Home  Office^ 

No,  39  Madison  Street^  Memphis,  Tenn.y  either  in  person  or 

hy  letter. 

^  ,^  ,       nrsuRAircE  effecteb  ok  cotton  oiks* 

Dec.  »71— ly. 
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ini:.npiiiM,  Ti:x.\. 


0'BA!VMOX  &  910RRIS. 


IF"  o  x*       X87a. 


The  circulation  of  the -<4/>;jcai  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  our  former  facilities  are  inadequate 
to  the  work  required.  We  are  therefore  con- 
.strained  to  order  a  double-cylinder  Hoe  press 
for  our  purposes,  the  first  ever  ordered  for 
Memphis.  In  addition  to  this  h-savy  expense, 
we  intend  at  x\\\  early  day  to  present  the  Appeal 
.to  its  readers  in  uii  entire  new  dress,  greatly 
•enlarged  and  tut  her  wise  improved.  The  pro- 
posed improvements  \;ill  cost  us  about  ten 
thousand  dollars;  but  this  outlay  is  due  to 
Xhose  who  have  so  generouiily  patronized  the 
paper,  while  it  will  be  an  incentive  for  in- 
creased support.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  the  Appeal  for  1872. 

Those  who  intend  to  take  the  paper  next 
year  should  remit  at  once,  in  order  that  their 
subscriptions  may  commence  with  the  new  year. 
Great  as  the  prosperity  of  the  Appeal  has  been 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  we  are  resolred  that 
past  issues  shall  be  cicctdod  in  variod  excellene 
And  interest  by  thostt  of  1872.    The  proceedings 


of  Congress,  the  Presidential  election,  and  our 
own  State  elections,  and  many  other  impending 
questions,  will  combine  to  invest  a  newspaper  in 
1872  with  profound  interest.  It  will  bo  the 
constant  aim  of  the  Appeal  to  present  an  in- 
structive panorama  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  momentous  issues  bound  up  in 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  1872,  we  expect  a  large 
accession  to  our  subscription  list.  Wc  shall  cer- 
tainly make  the  Appeal  deserving  of  a  large 
patronage.  Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of 
paper,  composition,  and  general  expenses,  the 
price  of  the  Appeal  is  about  the  same  as  that 
charged  before  the  war,  when  our  expenses  were 
one-third  less  than  now. 

RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
Weekly,  one  copy,  on©  year,      -       -        $S  50 
Weekly,  club  of  two,  one  year,  each,     -      2  00 
Daily,  one  copy,  one  montn,      -        -  1  00 

Daily,  one  copy,  six  months,  -  -  -  6  00 
Daily,  one  copy,  twelve  months,  -  10  00 
Daily  and  Farm  and  Home,  -  -  12  00 
Weekly  and  Farm  and  Home,         -  S  W 
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KAPOLBON  HILL.  N.  FONTAINB. 


Cotton    Factors 

— A1IJ>— 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

S2«  FroBt  Stoo«t»  BISIIPHIS,  TEfm* 

I^Liberal  Cash  advances  on  shipments  of  Cotton — and  orders  for  Groceries  and  Plan- 
tation Supplies  will  be  promptly  filled  at  lowest  market  prices. 

COOKING  STOVES !  COOKING  STOVES ! 

NOTICE    TO    PLANTERS. 

B.  A.  mriss  A  co.p 

At©  dispofling  of  th©ir  large  stock  of  COOKING  STOVES,  of  the  BBST  PATTEBNS,  on 
&Torable  terms  for  Cash,  or  on  credit  until  Pall,  for  approved  acceptances  with  seven  per 
esnt.  interest. 

ORDERS     SOLICITED. 

B.    A.    ^VISE    &    CO., 
Mjm.tt.  Cherry  Street,  MACON,  GA. 


Manufacturers  of  all  Kinds  of 

Furniture  and  Mattresses. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Carpets,  Curtains,  Looking  Glasses,  Floor  Oil 

Cloth,  &o.,  &o. 

^— ♦ 

OUR  STOCK  is  one  of  the  Largest  and  Best  kept  In  any  one  house  in 
the  United  States,  and  our  Prices  the  very  Lowest.  An  examination  of  our 
Stooic  and  Prices  respectfully  solicited. 

^  MITCHELL,  HOFFMANN  &  CO., 

TVo.  308  and  310  I^ain  Street, 

Me  FeaMl  HateL  Memphis.  Tenn. 
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293  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


FIRE,  INLAND   A.N33   MARINE. 


if.  i;.  MEACHAM,  .  if.  i;.  ifecwAomcfe  Cb. 

NAPOLEON  HILL,  -  J?i7Z,  Fontaine  dc  Co. 

J.  a  NEELT,  -  .  Brooks,  Nccly  dc  Co. 

DA  VID  P.  HADDEN,  -  Haddm  dh  Avery. 

GEORGE  W.  JONES,  -  G.  W.  Jone$  dh  Co. 

H.  H.  mOBEE,  .  Mamfield  de  Highee. 

C.  S.  FENNER,  PresH  Comply. 


GEORGIA 

Home  Insurance  Company 

D.  F.  WILCOX,  Sec'y.  J.  RHODES  BROWJ^E,  Pres't. 


Assets,  $500,000. 


^VILLIAM  H.  MOORE,  Agent, 

No.  298  Main  Street,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Feb.  'TJ-ly. 
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.    SOUTHERN" 


HJCempIils,  Xenn.,  and  Atlanta,  Oa« 


Board    of   Directors,    Memphis,    Tenn. : 

R.  C.  BRINKLET...^ President  Memphis  &  Little  Rock  Railroad. 

W.  H.CHERRT « President  Chamber  of'Commeroo. 

F.  M.  WHITE President  Mississippi  &  Tennessee  Railroad. 

AMOS  WOODRUFF „ ^ « « Vice  President,  Memphis. 

F.8.  DAVIS „ „ ....President  First  National  Bank,  Memphis. 

0.  KORTRECHT Attorney  at  Law,  Memphis. 

T.  A.  NETAON President,  Memphis. 

D.  H.  TOWNSEND „ 

HUGH  TORRANCE., Cotton  Factor,  Memphis. 

8,WELLER Merchant,  Memphis. 

C.  W.  PRAZBR ^ Attorney  at  Law.  Memphis. 

J.W.  McCOWN Merchant,  Memphis. 

H.  A.  PARTEB « Commission  Merchant,  Memphis. 

JOHN  B.  GORDON « / President,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

W.C.IRELAND - 


T.  A.  KELSON President. 

AMOS  WOODRUFF ^...First  Vice  President. 

F.  M .  WH1TB.« ^ .Second  Vice  President. 


F.  8.  DAVIS Treasurer. 

BEN.  MAY.. « Secretary. 

C.  T.  PATTERSON Assistant  Secretary. 


ATJL.A.NTA.    DEPA.IITMENT. 


fOHN  B.  GORDON, 

PRESIDENT. 


A.  H.  COLQUITT, 

VICE  PRESIDENT. 


W.  C.  MOBBIS, 

SECRETARY. 


A  PURELY  SOUTHERN  INSTITUTION,  investing  Its  money  where  It  obtains  its  patronsge-more 
economically  managed  than  any  Company  of  its  sge  in  the  country— its  losses  being  over  fifty  percent, 
btlow  the  average  of  American  Companies— its  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities  being  greater  than  any  mstitution 
•f  equal  business  in  the  United  States. 


B0-A:E2/3D    of   DII?/E!OTOieS: 


J.  B.  GORDON, 

A.  AUSTELL. 
WADE  HAMPTON, 

B.  C.  YANCEY, 

W.  A.  CALDWELL. 
D.  E.  MURCHISON. 


A.  AUSTELL,         \  Finvioe 

B.  W.  HOLLAND,  /       Committee. 


JAMES  A.  GRAY, 

D.  E.  BUTLER, 

E.  W.  HOLLAND, 
WM.  JOHNSON. 
ROBERT  THOMAS, 

F.  J.  PELZER, 

H.  V.  M.  MILLER. 


C.  H.  PHINIZY. 
J.  J.  GREGG, 
A.  H.  COLQUITT, 
J.  8.  HAMILTON, 
R.  H.  COWAN, 
W.  R.  COX. 


H.  V.  M.  MILLER,)  Medical 
J.  M.  JOHNSON,     ;       Board. 


Atlamta,  Oa.,  JuIt  1st,  ItTl. 
.    At  the  snnoal  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  and  Directors  of  the  AtlanU  Department  of  the  Southern 
Wfe  Insurance  ComMoy.  the  undersigned  were  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  desire  or  the 
msident  aad  Secretaiy,  a  committee  to  examine  the  books,  assets,  liabilities,  etc.,  of  the  Department. 

We  hare  patiently  and  thoroughly  examined  ererything  pertaining  to  the  Company  s  ^"l'o«»«»  »■«  "« 
ff»tifted  in  being  able  to  state  to  the  absent  Directors,  Stockholders  and  PolleTholders,  that  the  business  of 
fte  Company  has  been  conducted  by  the  officers  with  economy  and  fidelity ;  and  that  our  former  confidence  In 
>ke  great  success  of  the  Company  and  its  ability  to  furnish  to  Policyholders  sa  PS«:'«P*  ^.Sfv^'ty  "•  ^^  ***  ***• 
•outry.  has  been  atrenAthened.  J*  8*  HAMILTON,) 
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8TERL  INGE'S 


SCHOOL  BOOKS, 


TO  BE  PRINTED  HEREAFTER  IN  MACON,  GEORGIA. 


WE  TAKE  GREAT  PLEASURE  IN  CALLING  ATTENTION  TO   PROCESSOR   STERLINQ'3    COh- 
plete  Series  of 

Soutlierii  School  Books, 

Of  which  we  are  novf  the  Publishers  and  Joint  Proprietors.    We  will  send  single  copies  to  any  part  of  the 
country  at  prices  annexed  : 

I.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  PICTORIAL  PRIMER)  In  paper  covers.    Per  dozen I    « 

/Inboard        "            "         "     «..  L(W 

IL  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  piofii^cly  Iliustrnted  with  new  and  handsome 
wood-cuts,  and   adapted  as  well  for  a  Gift  as  a  School  Book,  with  elegant  illuminated  cover; 

12  rao.  pp.  60.    Per  dozen -....  2.^ 

III.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK.    Per  dozen _  100 

IV.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIRST  READER „ 25 

V.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  SECOND  READER ^ 60 

VI.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  THIRD  READER ^  60 

VII.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FOURTH  READER „ 90 

VIIL  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIFTH  READER ^ 1.00 

IX.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ORATOR L» 

X.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPELLER,  in  Press. 

STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  COPY  BOOKS-9  Nnmlun  s.    Per  Doz.  $1.5*. 

COMPRISING 

PRIMARY  BOOKS,— No.  1.  Exercises  on  short  letters. 

**    2.  **        on  short  and  long  letters  combined. 

**    8.  Short  words  commencing  with  capitals. 
ADVANCED  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS.— No.  4.  Words  commencing  with  capitals. 

**    6.  Sentences  alphabetically  arranged. 

*'    6.  Boys'  commercial  hand.    Notes,  receipts,  checks,  drafts,  etc. 
ADVANCED  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS.— No.  7.  Words  commencing  with  capitals. 

**    8.  Sentences  alphabetically  arrsnged. 

*'    9.  Ladies'  epistolary  hand.   Notes  of  invitation,  acceptances,  regret*, 

etc 

Booksallers  and  Teachers  will  be  supplied  at  special  rates  for  any  of  the  above  books.    Where  tetchew 
will  introduce  eleaant  bookty  we  will  sell  first  lot  for  introduction  at  half  the  above  rates. 
We  urge  all  Southern  Teachers  to  introdace  these  books  where  they  can  do  80« 
Address 

J.  "W.  BURKE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Aug.  Tl-ly. 
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STAUFFER,  KENT  &  CO., 


•ri 


Noe.  11  to  23  Dorsiere  St,  and  52  to  56  Cnstoxnliotise  St.,  NEW  OBLEANS. 


Iron,  Steel,  Nails,  Rope,  Lead,  Shot,  Gnns,  Copper,  Tin  Plates,  Block  Tin,  Oils,  Paints, 
Spelter,  Glass,  Hollow  Ware,  Circolar  Saws,  Mill  Stones,  Plantation  Saddlery,  etc.,  etc. 

CONSTANTLY   ON   HAND  A   LARGE    ASSORTMENT    OF 

AGRIGULTURALi  IMPLEMENTS^ 

Comprising  PLOWS,  of  th€  foUowlng  Celebrated  Makers  : 


JAS.  H.  HALL  Jt  CO.— For  Sugar  and  Cotton. 
GARRETT  A  COTTMAN— ForSugur  and  Cotton. 
CALHOUN  A  ATKINSON-For  Cotton. 
HALLASPEER,  (wroii-^ht  and  "i^t)-For  Cottnn. 
B.  F.  AVERY,  (.list)  — For  Coiton. 
JOHN  KING,  ("Carey")— For  Cotton. 
"THE  BRINLT  PLOW." 
Peom  Premium  Steel  or  Prairie  PLOW. 
Cronenbold'8  Steel  Prairie  PLOW. 


John  Deere's  Steel  ••MOLINE"  PLOW. 
Urie  Bros'.  "Steel"  SUNNY  SOUTH. 
Yost's  Patent  PLOW  and  SCRAPER. 
Mai.Iv's    Iron  Douljle  Shovel  PLOWS. 
COTtON  SWEEPS  and   SCRAPERS. 
PI  uitinK  and  Cultivating  FLUKE*^. 
SUBSOfL  PLOWS-Hall's  and  Murfeo's. 
Jumping    Coulter,    Bull    Tongue  and  Half  Shovel 
PLOWS. 


H»ll  A  Speer's,  AveivN,  and  Fur?t  A  Bradlev'.s  Five  and  Sevoii  Teef'i,  R>nM  r-iM*-  T>i.itiuM.<!  .ad  ^hovel  Teeth. 
WALKING— De«re'H  and  Purst  A  Brndley'ij.  |  RIDING— Haw keye  and  Furht  A  Bradley's. 

Jan.  '7ii — 3m. 


WATT  &  KNIGHT, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Agricdltdral  Implements, 


AND    THE 


WATT  PLOUGH, 

Which  is  Unequalled   in  Every  Essential,  of  Strength,  Durability,  Freedom  From 
Choking,  Ease  to  Man  and  Team,  Thorough  Pulverization  of  the  Soil, 
•  and  Covering  up  of  Weeds,  Grass,  etc. 

•^•Refer    to    onr    Cironlar    for    IF'u.rth.er    Fartioulars..ftir 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Agents  for  the  Climax  Beaper  and  Mower,  Excelsior  Reaper  and  Mower,  the  best  Grain 
Drill,  and  the  beet  Hay  Bake  and  Gleaner,  which  we  have  selected  as  the  best. 

We  sell,  in  addition  to  the  Implements  of  our  own  make,  all  Ploughs  and  Plough  Gastings, 
uid  all  kinds  of  Fiirm  Machinery  used  in  this  country,  whether  made  in  this  city  or  else- 
where, and  at  the  lowest  prises  of  this  or  other  markets.  Will  also  supply  all  kinds  of  Seeda 
for  field  or  irarden  purposes. 
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SEEDS!  SEEDS! 


F'OR 


GARDEN,  GRASS  &  FIELD  SEEDS 

ONION  SETS,  SEED  POTATOES,  ETC., 

C3-0    TO 

H.  J.  WARD  &  CO., 

225  SECOND  STREET, 

ADAMS    BLOCK,    BETWEEN    ADAMS    AND    JEFFERSON    STREETS, 


Feb.,  *7J-8in. 


DANDRIDGE,  MITCHELL  &  CO. 

COTTOir    FACTORS, 

Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchank 

NO.    18    UNION    STREET, 


Our  Stock  of  Groceriet  i*  one  of  the  mo*t  exUntive  and  complete  in  the  citg.     WhtiU- 
$ale  purehatert  are  retpect/ulhf  invited  to  examine  our  ttock  of 

Coffee,  Sugar,  Molasses,  Idquors  of  all  sorts 

AND    A 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  GROCERIES, 

Of  which  we  art  continually  receiving  larfc  suppUeM,    Satisfaction   auaranteed. 
F«b.,  »7a-iy. 
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THE  FINKLE  &  LYON 

MANXJFACTURINO  CO/S 

'' Yictof  ^  Sswing  MacMns. 

POINTS    OF   EJCCTST.T.KUCE, 

Simplicity,  durability  and  completeness. 

It  has  no  springs,  cog-wheels,  or  delicate  and  Iroviblcsomc  adjustmonts. 

It  is  the  only  lock-stitch  machine  that  has  a  straight  aelf-setUng  needU. 

Each  movement  is  positive,  light  and  easy. 

The  most  inexperienced  can  operate  and  regulate  it. 

Its  attachments  are  perfect  and  complete. 

It  has  a  positive  thread-controller  ana  tension,  enabling  it  tb  sew  with  equal  precision  from  the 
most  delicate  texture  to  the  heaviest  material. 

Uses  either  silk,  linen,  or  cotton  thread. 

Sews  across  the  heaviest  seams,  or  from  one  to  many  thicknesses  of  cloth,  without  change  of 
needle,  tension  or  thread. 

It  is  made  of  the  finest  material,  and  of  most  perfect  finish. 

JFor  SmU  om  lUmBonable  T«rm»  fry  th€ 

FINKLE  &  LYON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Mar  72..6m  "^"^  Bfalii  Street,  Memphis,  Teim. 

BOYLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 

AND  BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

NO.  279^  MAIN  STREET,        MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 

We  haT«  for  sale  a  Tery  oomplete  stock  of  Books  and  Stationery,  consisting  of 

School,    Medical,    Theological,    Law,    Maaonio   and    Miscellaneous    Books, 
BLANK  BOOKS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

J^APER,    Cai^ds,   Envelopes,    ^lank    Notes,    Checks,    Drafts, 

GOLD  PENS,  POCKET  CUTLEBY,  PRINTEKS^  CARDS,  INKS, 
WRAPPING  PAPERS,  PAPER  BAGS,  ETC. 


OUR  PRINTING  AND  BINDING  DEPARTMENT 

Is  the  largest  in  the  South.    All  orders  by  mail  or  otherwise  will  have  prompt  attention. 

BOTLE&  CHAPMAN, 

Fine  Book  and  Job  Printers  and  Binders,  279}  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Fublishcn  of  SOUTHERN  FARM  AND  HOME,  subscription  $2  a  year. 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  6.-4. 
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RESTORE  YOUR  SIGHT 


All  (JirtflaMCifi  of  the  Eve  ftucct-HrtfuUv  treatv-d  t)V' 

BALL'S    NEW  PATENT  iVORT  BVB  OUPa. 

Read  for  yournelf  and  restore  your  sifiht. 

BpaeUclw  and  Burgienl  operations  rendered  uoeleas.  Tbe 
InwUmsble  blesHing  of  8ieht  is  made  perpetyal  by  the  use  of 
tlie  new  PATENT  IMPUOVED  IVORt  KYK  CrP8.  Many  of 
our  most  eminent  phynicianH,  oeulistw,  students  and  divines 
have  had  their  Bicht  permanently  restored  for  life,  and  cured 
of  the  following  abeascs^    I.  Impaired  Vision  ;    2.  PreBbyopiiu 


or  Far  Sightetuieaa,  or  Dim  nee*  of  Vision,  commonly  cal 

"'       '      ;    3.  Asthenopia,  or  Weak  Eyes;    4.  Epiphora.  R 

Vrttery  Eyes ;  5.  Bore  Eye^^specially  treated  with  tbe 


Blurrinc;    3.  Asthenopia,  or  Weak  Eyes;    4.  Epiphora.  Run. 

„    r  Watery  Eyee;  5.  Bore  Eyes— specially  treated  with  the 

Eye  Cups— cure  Buaranteed ;    ».  Weakneiw  of  iho  Retina,  or 


mug  or  1 


Optic  Nerve ;  7.  Ophthalmia,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Eye  and 
"^  Appendages,  or  imperfect  vbion  from  the  effects  of  Inflam- 
mftlTon  ;    8.  Photophobia,  or  Intolerance  of  Lieht ;    9.  Over" 


\\^* 


worked  Eyes  ;  10.  Mydesopia— moving  spf'cka  or  floating  bodies 
before  the' eyefi ;  II.  AmanroMtH,  or  Ohacurity  of  Viaiou  ;  11. 
Cataracts,  Partial  Blindness ;  the  loss  of  (dcht. 

Any  one  can  use  the  Ivory  Eye  Cups  without  the  aid  of  Doc- 
tor or  Medicine,  so  aa  to  receive  Immediate  beneficial  results 
and  never  wear  speetacles ;  or,  if  uMng  now,  to  lay  them  aside 
forever.  We  guarantee  a  en  re  in  every  case  where  the  dirac- 
Uons  are  followed,  or  we  will  refund  the  money. 

9300  CBBTIPICATZS  OF  CU&X. 
From  honest    Farnifirs.   Mechsinic-H,  and  Mi'rchantfl,  some  of 
them  the  most  eminent  lendint^proffasional  and  husine^  men 
aud  women  of  education  and  rcnnement  in  our  country,  maj 
be  seen  at  our  office. 

Under  date  of  March  29,  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  New 
Yt»rk  TrjUiine  writ*-  :  ".!.  B  i!!,  of  our  city  la  a  oonecieniioue 
ftnd  reeponsible  man,  who  is  incapable  of  intentional  deception 
or  imposition." 

Prof.  W.  Merrick,  of  Lexington,  Kr.,  wrote  April  24th»  U60: 
"  Without  my  Spectacles  I  pen  you  this  note,  After  uaing  the 
Patent  Ivory  Eye  Cms  thirteen  days,  and  this  mornins  perused 
(he  entire  contents  of  a  Daily  Newspaper,  and  all  with  the  un- 
aasisted  Eye.  Truly  am  I  grateful  to  your  noble  invention ;  may 
HeaTen  blees  and  preserve  you.  I  have  been  uaing  Speciaelee 
twenty  yean :  I  am  seventy-one  years  old. 

Truly  Yours,  PROF.  W.  MERRICK." 

ReT.  Joseph  Smith,  Maiden,  Maae.,  cured  of  partial  BUndneii 
of  eighteen  years'  standing,  in  one  minute,  by  the  Patent 
iTory  Bye  Cups. 

E.  C.  Ellis,  late  Mayor  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  wrote  iu  Kot.  15th, 
1889 :    "  I  have  tested  the  Patent  Ivorjr  Eye  Cups,  and  am  satis- 


fled  thev  are  good.    I  am  pleased  with  them ;   they  are  the 
Greatest  Invention  of  the  age." 
All  persons  wishing  for  mil  particulars,  certificatee  of  cures. 


prices,  etc.,  will  please  send  your  address  to  us,  and  we  will 
t»end  our  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  of  44  pages,  f^ee  of  charge,  by 
return  mail.  Write  to  DR.  J.  BALL  £^  CO.,  P.  0.  Box,  957, 
Mo.  91,  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

For  the  worst  cases*  of  Myopia,  or  Near^Sightednees.  use  our 
New  Patent  Myopic  Attachments,  which  applied  to  the  Ivory 
Eye  Cups,  has  proved  a  certain  cure  for  thu  disease.  Send  for 
pamphlets  and  certificates— ftee.  Waate  no  more  money  by 
adiveting  huge  glasses  on  your  nose,  and  di.<9flguringyour  fiuse. 

Employment  for  all.  Agents  wanted  for  the  new  Patent  Im- 
proved Ivory  Eye  Cupa,  just  introduced  in  tbe  market.  The 
success  is  unparalleled  by  any  other  article.  All  persons  out 
of  employment,  or  those  wishing  to  improve  their  clrcum* 
slancea,  whether  gentlemen  or  ladies,  can  make  a  respectable 
lining  at  this  light  and  easy  employment.  Hundreds  of  agents 
are  making  from  ^  TO  $20  A  DAT.  To  live  agents  $29  a  weak 
will  be  guaranteed.  Information  furnished  free  of  charge. 
Scud  for  pamphlet,  circulars,  and  price  list.    Address 

Dr.  J.  BALIi  ft  CO.,  OenUrts, 

P.  0.  BOX  967.  Ho.  91  Utertf  8tiMt»  VIW  lOBS. 

March,  72-ly. 


THE  SOUTH, 

A  WEEKLY  EHJHT-FAGB  PAPEB, 

Published  in  the  City  of  New  York, 

BT 

TABDBEW  &  CO.,  21  Park  Bow, 

FOR  $3  A  TEAR, 

Devoted  to  the  mnterial  Intereets  of  the  Soothern 
States,  and  laboring  for  the  derelopmont  of  all  their 
wonderful  resourers,  by  encouraging  immigration  and 
giving  full  and  reliable  information  concerning  ereiy 
part  of  the  South. 

THE  SOUTH 

has  met  the  cordial  approTal  and  support  of  all  the 
Southern  State  GoTemments,  Immigration  Bureaus, 
Agricultural  Societies  and  leading  citisens  genendly. 
It  gives  information  of  the  Railroads,  Manufactares, 
Colleges,  Societies,  Cities,  Commerce,  Agricalture, 
Finances,  News,  Markets,  Minerals,  Trmde— in  fliei 
CTerything— all  over  the  South. 

Thousands  of  copies  are  every  week  distributed 
through  this  country.  North  and  Soath,  and  in  Europe. 

To  make  it  especially  valuable  to  every  business 
man  and  household  in  the  South,  we  have  departments 
each  week  giving  full  reviews  of  the  markete  and  quo* 
tations  of  stocks  and  produce,  and  also  mattttn  of  in- 
terest  to  every  housekeeper. 

Every  Sonthem  man  shonld  give  it  his  rapport. 
Every  other  man  that  wants  to  know  anjrthing  aboot 
the  South  would  find  it  well  worth  the  subscription 
priee. 

It  is  an  nnsarpassed  mediuili  for  advertising  all  de- 
scriptions of  Sonthem  property  for  sale  or  exchange, 
or  for  inviting  labor  and  capital  m  any  desired  ehaanel. 

Babacribe  for  it  at  onoe,  and  indoee  as  many  mora 
as  yon  can  to  do  so. 

Special  induoements  in  Clab  ratea  and  Premiums 
for  those  who  will  canvasa  for  as. 

Specimen  oopies  Aimiihed  on  appUoation. 

AddMss 

XARIDRE^W  ae  CO., 


March,  '72.tf. 


ai  Parle  Row,  »•.  Y. 


NEW  AND  RARE  VEGETABLES. 

I  make  the  seed  of  New  and  Rare  Vegetabiea  a 
speoialty,  besides  raising  all  the  common  varieties. 
Cm  the  cover  of  my  Gatologne  will  be  found  extraets 
from  letters  received  from  farmers  and  gardeners  re- 
siding  in  over  thirty  different  States  and  Territories 
who  have  need  my  seed  from  one  to  ten  years.  Cata- 
logues sent  fr'ee  to  all.  9^  I  grow  over  one  hmidred 
varieties,  Oet  your  seed  direetly  f^om  the  grower. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GRBOORT, 

Jan.  *72-6m.  MarUehead,  Mass. 


Itanpliis  &  Arkaagas  Biver  Packet  Ca 

The  Elegant  Passenger  Boats  of  this  line  leave  Mem- 
phis for  aU  points  on  Arkansas  river 

Mondays  and  Fridays,  4  1-2  p.m. 

For  freight,  passage,  or  other  information,  apply  ts 
W.  H.  KMNlltXJ>AT,  ji^mi, 

OfBce  on  Co.*b  Wharfboat,  foot  of  Court  Stresi. 
Dec.  »71-ly^ ^ 


Ne'w  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

I  make  the  seed  of  New  and  Rare  Vegetables  t 
specialty.  Catalogues  sent  fr'ee  to  all.  My  customers 
of  last  year  will  receive  it  without  writing  for  it. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
'  Jan.  *72-5m. 
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itCISIER'S  SERIES  OF  BICTIOMEIES. 

Adopted  for  use  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Nebraska, 

by  the  State  Boards  of  Education.     Just  adopted  as  the  Standard, 

in  Orthography  and  Pronunciation,  by  the  Washington  and 

Lee  Oniversity,  Lexington,  Va.,  and  by  the  Florence 

Wesleyan  University,  Florence,  Alabama. 

Worcester's  Royal  4to  Illustrated  Dictionary. 

**  Oomprehensive  Dictionary,  Illustrated. 

"  Elementary  Dictionary. 

**  Primary  Dictionary,  Illustrated. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY,  ILLUSTRATED. 

0r.  Wore«eter'8  Illustrated  ROYAL  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  is  a  masslTe  Tolume  of  tM4  pages,  and  eon- 
t^  Qonslderably  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  words  in  its  Tocabulary,  with  their  pronunciatioD.  defl- 
&tlioa,aDd  etymotogj.  It  Is  illostrmted  with  over  lOOO  neat  wood-cuts,  and  is  eariched  by  more  than  a 
uomand  excellent  articles  on  Synonymes,  in  which  fiye  thousand  synonymous  words  are  treated,  and  aooa- 
tttely  and  ceaotsely  illustrated  by  short  and  well-chosen  examples.  Among  the  contents  of  this  Dictionary 
wul  be  fooBd,— 

/.  Princ^les  of  Pronunciation,  IL  Orthography,  III,  Eftgfiah  Orammar,  IV.  Orxgrn^ 
Formation^  amd  Atymotagy  rf  the  Englieh  Language,  V,  Arefuiisms^  ProvincialismSf  and  Amer» 
ieanUms,  VL  BiHory^  EnalUh  Lexicography,  VIL  VOCABULARY.  VIIL  PronwmatUm 
of  Orcek  mnd  Latin  Proper  Names.  IX,  Scripture  Proper  Namee,  X,  Modem  Oeographical 
iwrnei.  XL  Names  of  Distinguished  Men  of  Modem  Times,  XII,  AblMreviations  used  in 
Writing  and  Printing.  XIIL  Words^  Ph/rasss^  and  Quotations  from  the  Oreek^  Latin^  French^ 
Italian,  and  Spanish  Languofss. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

lEattmt  ^oma  Utter  from  FlreMo,  dotal  Novsmhsr  1%  1871.] 
^'In  isao,  the  Faculty  of  the  UaiTerslty  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their  Standard,  and  are  now 
vuonger  than  ever  In  their  adherence  to  it.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Resolutions  taken  from  the  Record 
«ftheUniTer»ityc" 

^  At  a  meeting  of  the  FaoiUtT  «f  the  UniTersity  of  Virginia,  held  July  7th,  1806,  Prof.  Hohnes  offered  the 
foUowfBcResSlntkNM?  ^  e    --» 

^  *'  Mmotved,  Tkat,  in  the  opinion  ef  this  Faculty,  Woree8ter*s  Dictionary  affords  the  most  reliable  Authority 
^r^Ortke0nipliy«fllM%agliBh  Language. 

Rmhtd,  Therefore,  that  Woreester*s  Dicuonary  is  for  the  present  recognised  as  the  standard  for  raopriet|r 
fa  tWs  respect.^*  8.  MAUPIN,  Prswds/U  of  th$  ReuUy. 

WiuxAMSBVEO.  Va.,  December  13th,  1871,    ' 
Ala  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Oollege.of  William  and  Mary,  held  on  Monday  last  (December  Ilth),  Uie 
following  Resolution  was  adopted:— 

,.  ''Rmokred,  That  Woroester^s  Dictionary  be  adopted  as  the  Standard  of  Orthography  in  the  College  of  WU- 
*«ua  and  Mary." 
aj  requeet  of  the  Faculty,  I  have  Ifae  pleasure  to  transmit  this  Resolution. 

Very  truly,  L.  B.  WHARTON,  Aetitig  Bmstary. 

IFfom  ths  Lunchburg  nrgtnkm^  Navtmbsr  15fA,  18ri.] 
we  have  not  space  to  extend  these  obseryaCions  further,  or  to  jhow  the  superiority  of  Worcester  otoc 
Webster  ae  a  standard  authority.  Enough  has  been  shown  to  eouTince  any  unprejudiced  person  that  W0lt>« 
ster's  Dictionarv,  faulty  as  it  was  before,  has  been  made  greatly  worse  by  the  infusion  of  Radical  ideas  to  the 
perrersien  of  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  words,  to  suit  certain  localities.  Weroester^s  definitions 
were  not  giren  under  the  inflqence  of  a  partisan  or  political  spirit ;  they  are  full,  preoise,  and  scholarly,  and 
bis  work,  which  is  a  faTortte  with  the  best  writers,  speakers,  and  scholars  of  the  country,  should  be  plaeed  in 
•11  ef  our  public  schools. 

Ortios  or  Sufbxiktxxdsiit  or  Public  iKSrarcTiOM,  Stats  or  AEKA]f8Ai,1 
LiTTLt  Bock,  Aax.,  January  25,  1872. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  held  at  the  capital,  January  8, 
the  following  r«eolutioB,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Text  Books,  was  adopted: 

**Sswtvedt  That  we  recommend  the  following  b^uka  in  addition  to  those  now  in  use  In  our  Public  Schools, 
Tis.:  Worcedtet*s  Series  of  Dictionaries,  Walton's  Mathematical  Tables,  and  Hutchison^s  Physiology." 
I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  oopy  from  the  Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board. 

TH09.  SMITH,  JX^idcnt  of  Board  of  Bdueatk^^ .  . 

For  sale  by  Messrs.  BOYLE  *  CHAPMAN,  V^mphtS',  and  Booksellers  generally. 

^BREWER  4&  TILESTON, 

March  *72-3m  27  Milk  Strtet,  Boston. 
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Havinfl  been  the  first  to  introdnce  to  the  public  the 
Habbard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marble- 
head  Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Com.  Phin- 
ney's  Water  Melon,  Broirn*8  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat 
Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce,  and  other 

New  and  Valuable  Vegetables, 

with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am  n^ain  prepared 
to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
of  the  purest  quality.  My  Annual  Catalogue  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all.  It  has  not  only  all 
norelties,  but  the  standard  vegetables  of  the  farm  and 


garden,  (oyer  one  hundred  of  which  are  of  my  own 
0rowing,)Bnd  a  carefully  selected  list  of  Flower  Seeds. 
On  the  cover  of  my  Catalogue  will  be  found  copies  of 
letters  receive')  from  farmers  nod  gardners  residing 
in  over  thirty  different  States  and  Territories  who  have 
used  my  seed  from  one  to  ten  years.  I  warrant— Ist : 
That  all  money  sent  shall  reach  me.  2d :  That  all  seed 
ordered  shall  reach  the  purchaser.  Sd :  That  mv  seed 
shall  be  fresh)  and  true  io  name.  Catalogues  free  to 
all.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Jan.  *72-4m.  Marblehead,  Maa«« 


B.  H.  WRIGLEY, 

OSiraBAL  COmnSSION  ICESCSAITT, 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 
And  for  the  well-known  and  universally-approved 

TAYLOR  COTTON  GIN, 

Manufactured  by  Clemens,  Brown  A  Co.,  Columbus, 
Qm.t  of  all  sises — 40,  4&  and  60  saws. 

This  Gin  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  In  the  com- 
MMd  merits  of  speied,  light  draught  and  good  siunple. 

6fi  SECOND  STREET,  MACON,  GA. 

Next  to  DeLoache*s  Carriage  Warehouse. 
Oct.  71-tf. 


To  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

I  Invite  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
their  g»rden  seed  from  boxes  left  at  the  stores  to  give 
ny  seed  a  trial,  side  by  side,  and  mark  the  difference 
in  their  germinating,  and  in  the  purity  and  quality  of 
the  vegetables  raised  from  them.  I  iM^ve  made  it  my 
miMion  for  several  years  past  to  drive  bad  seed  from 
the  market,  and  so  save  nurmert  an*  I  gardeners  the 
immense  less  thev  annually  suffer  from  the  purchase 
of  it.  The  public  have  well  appreciated  my  efforts,  and 
I  have  now  fifty  thousand  customers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canadas.  I  sell  no  seed  I  do  not  warrant, 
and  what  is  the  real  pith  of  the  matter,  I  stand  by  my 
warranty ;  to  enable  me  to  do  this  I  grow  myself  a 


large  proportion  of  the  seed  I  sell 
frm  to  any  applicant. 


Llogue  sent 


JAME8  J.  H.  QREaORT,  Varblehead,  Mass, 
Jan.  *72-4m. 


»f(i^nrf  r 


Elmwood  Nurserye 


NURSERY  GROUNJ 
MEMPHIS  ANf 


AND  OR££NHOUS£S^N 
8ELMA  RAILROAD,  AT 

STEWART'S    STATION, 

Four  Miles  South-east  of 


City  Offleeaad  Depot,  246   MAIN   STREET* 

FBXJIT  TBEBS  of  eTerj  description  and 
^  variety  tested  to  suit  the  South.   None 

'  othersgrown. 

EVEBGREBNB.  Host  magnificent  stocky 
undoubtedly  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  South.    Any  quantity 
and  size. 
BOSES  cannot'  be  surpassed,  either  in  quan- 
tity, quality  or  variety. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  BULBS.  HARDY  ANO 
GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,    STOCKS. 
SCIONS.  &c. 
Everything  in  the  Nursery  line  all  Fibst- 
Oi«AM,  and  at  Lowasr  Eatis.     Catalogues 
furnished  on  application. 

JAMES  STEWABTy  Proprietor. 
DB.  H.  If.  PETERS, 

OBK.  AGSnT, 

To  whom  all  busineii  communications  should 
be  directed. 

WHOLKSALB  AND    BBTAIL 

OLOTHIEES, 

50  Second  Street,  Maoon,  Georgia. 

Not— 


MAUUaUJS  *  8PABK0r 

•Wj&-»Hia:oTJs:E3 

AND 

COMMISSIOU  ICEKCHAUTS, 

MACOK,  GBOBQIA, 

TENDER  their  serrieei  to  the  Planters  of  Middle 
and  Boathwestern  Georgia  for  the  SALE  AND 
STORAGE  OP  COTTON. 
July  •71-«r. 
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PH(ENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


CAPITAL  $200,000. 

Office,  No.  12  Madison  Street* 

THOS.  H.  ALLEN.  President 
B.  F.  WHITE,  jr.,  Secretary. '  GEORGE  J.  HENRY,  Ass't  See'y 

BOJ.BD   OF  DIRECTORS: 
THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  of  T.  H.  &  J.  M.  Allen  &  Ck).,  New  Orleang. 
M.  J.  WICKS,  President  Memphis  &  Charleston  Eailroad. 
NOLAND  FONTAINE,  of  Hill,  Fontaine  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
HUGH  STEWART,  of  Stewart,  Bros.  &  Qwynne,  Memphii. 
W-  S.  BRUCE,  of  W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
O.  0.  PARTEB,  of  Partee,  HarbeH  A  Co.,  Memphis. 
JAMES  S.  DAY,  of  Day  &  Proudflt,  Memphis. 
Will  take  Fire  and  Marine  Risks  as  low  as  any  good  Company  can.      Risks  on 
gantry  dwelling  houses  and  isolated  store  buildings  specially  solicited, 
nee  Tn— ly. 

PLANTEES  ~ 

(  Fire  and  Marine  ) 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

INCORPORATED  BY  THE  STATES  OF  TENNESSEE  AND  MISSISSIPPI. 

Office  :  In  the  Company's  Building, 
No.  41  Madison  Street,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Bisks  taken  on  Gin  Houses  and  their  contents. 


I  G.  LONSDALE,  Pres't. 
W.  A.  GOODMAN,  Sec'y. 


D.  H.  TOWNSEND,  VicePres't 
J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Jr.,  Ass'  Seo'y. 


^'  G.  Lonsdale, 
D.  H.  Towniend, 
H.  J.  Wicks,    .  - 
©V.IUmbaut,  . 
D.P.Porter,  7    . 
C.J.  PhiUipe, 
8.P.McNa^ 


Preset  Planters  Ins.  Co. 

,    Commission  Merchant. 

.     Pres't  M.  <fe  C.  R.  R. 

of  B.  M.  AppersoD  &  Co. 

.    of  Ford,  Porter  &  Co. 

.    of  Toof,  Phillips  9i  Co. 

^  ,    ^    of  Owen,  McNutt  &  Co. 

1(.  R.  Sledge, Como,  Hiss. 

Pea.  71— ly. 


X)IKB30T0I^S- 


R.  A.  Pinson, 
A.  J.  White,      . 
J.C.Neely,  .    . 
J.  J.  Busby,    . 
E.  J.  Taylor,     . 
G.  H.  Judah,  . 
W.  L.  Radford, 


of  Estes,  Pizer  &  Pinson. 

.    of  A.  J,  White  &  Co. 

.    of  Brooks,  Neely  &  Co. 

of  Busby,  Johnson  &  Oe. 
.    .    of  Taylor  &  Rutland. 

.    of  Walker  Bros.  &  Co. 

of  Taylor,  Radford  &  Co. 
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NEW  MUSIC  STORE, 


THE  UNDERSIGNED  RESPECTFULLT   ANNOUNCES  TEAT  HE  HAS  RECENTLY  LEASED  THS 
SPACIOUS  STORE  AT  THE 

CORNER  OF  BROAD  AND  MARIETTA  STREETS, 

IN  THE  BUILDING  KNOWN  AS  '.'GRANT'S  BUILDING." 

And  hM  fitted  it  ap  in  Bpl«Ddid  style  for  the  parpose  of  OPENING  to  the  PUBLIC  OF  ATLANTA  ^ 
HAVING  THE  GBNBKAL  STATE  AGENCY  OP  THE  JUSTLY 

CELEBRATED   "CHIGKERIN6  PIANO," 

Se  is  prepared  to  offi^r  these  ADMIRABLE  INBTRUICE^TB  in  such  Tiiriety  as  to  stiit  ell  partlee  who  are  ii 
search  of  a  First-class  PIANO  FORTE. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  Establishment  also  to  keep  on  hand  a  rariety  of  Pianos  bt  a  Lower  Grade  in 
Price,  at  the  same  time  of  fine  quality  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  Snbstantial  and  Meritorious  InstnimenlL 
Added  to  the  above  are 

CABINET  ORGANS,  MELODEONS, 

AND  A  TXTLL  STOCK  0» 

SULL  nSTRUimTi!,  Sim  MIC  AND  IDSIC  BOOE 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

Will  be  Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan,  or  Rented  as  Parties  may  Desire. 

■Ifhfe  public  are  most  cordially  invited  to  visit  u>»,  and  those  who  contemplate  purchasing  we  would  earn- 
estly solicit  to  make  an  examination  of  our  stock  of  PIANO-FORTES,  011GAN8,  MELODEONS,  SHEET 
MUSIC,  MUSIC  BOOKS,  PIANO  STOOLS  AND  SI'READS,  VIOUNS,  GUITARS,  BA^JQB,  ACCORDEONS^ 
etc.,  ete. 

Hvery    Instrument    Warranted    to    Give    Thorough    Satisfaction. 

OLD  INSTRUMENTS  TAKEN  AT  FULL  VALUATION  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  NEW  ONES. 

Persons  residing  at  a  distance  may  order  Instniments  from  Printed  Catalogue  Books,  which  will  be  seal 
post-paid,  on  application,  and  the  greutest  pains  will  be  taken  in  the  selection  under  such  circumstances. 

PERFECT   SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED. 

A    lAaNMCENT    CHICEERIN&    FULL    CONCERT    GRAND    FIMQ-FOBS 

Now  on  exliibition  at  our  rooms. 
A  Liberal  Bisoount  Made  to  ChurcheSy  Schools  and  Other  Institutioiit* 

EDTV^IN    FAXON, 

p.  O.  Box  322.  Comer  Broad  and  Manelta  Streets,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
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ELASTIC  STITCH  &  SHUTTLE  STITCH 

SEWIHG  MAOHIHES. 


They  Stitch,  Hem, 
Fell,   Cord,   Braid, 
Bind,  Quilt,    Puff, 
Gather  and  Sew  on; 
Kuffle,   Embroider, 
Fringe,    and  excel 
in   every   style  of 
liachine  Sewing. 
Gkovib&Bakks's 
Improved    Shuttle 
and  Elastic  Stitch 
Sewing    Machines, 
for  Family  Sewing, 
are  latest  and  best. 


The  Grot  BR  &  Baker 
Sewing  Machine  Co. 
is  the  only  company 
that  afford  the  pur- 
•chaser   a   choice   of 
Stitch.     They  make 
Two    Distinct    Ma- 
chines—  Elastic  and 
Lock  Stitch. 

Tea    Dollars.  Cash 

and   easy   Monthly 
Paynaents  will  pur- 
chase   a    Sbwinci 
Machinx. 


Circulars  and  Samples  of  Sewing  Bent  to  any  address. 

Gpover  d^  Baker  Semring  Machine  Co.^ 

'  318  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Feb.  ♦72, -ly. 


S  a?>  3ES  jAl  BQC      3ES2Nrca-X2!W3ES£l 

From  4  to  BOO  Horse  Po-wep, 

INCLUDING 

Corliss  EBpfis,  81ii|e  Yalre  Statiensiry  Engines, 

PORTABLE  ENGINES,  &c., 

BOILERS 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

_  Circular  Saw  Mills,  &e. 

We  hftve  the  hcM,  and  moui  complete  assortroent  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  and  Saw  Mills  to  be  found 
iB  the  country.  We  have  over  2,000  Engines  in  operation,  and  they  are  considered  by  experts,  to  be  superior 
to  any  in  the  market.  The  great  amount  of  Boiler  room,  fire  surface  and  cylinder  area,  which  we  give  to  th« 
rated  horse  power  make  our  Engines  the  most  powerful  and  cheapest  in  use. 

Our  Saw  Mills  and  Eagine  outfit  combined  is  complete  in  every  respect,  and  stands  unriyaled. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

WOOD  &  MANN  Steam  Engine  Co.,  Works:  Utioa,  N.  Y. 

IW  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  42  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY.         May  'Ti-tf 
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BTSONImY  PI.OWS 

BC8T  AKD  CUKAPK8T  III  tSB. 

Ihive  t:iken  overSSO  Premlimui  at 

rs  throughout  the  South.  Bend  for 
Ulustrated  Oataloguewith 
Price  Liat,and  certificates 
of  planters  who  use  them. 

SOLB  MANUFAOTOftKBS: 

BRINLY,  MILES  A  HARDY, 

IjOUX8VIX.LX,  Kt. 

Sept.  '71-6m, 


FLORAL, 


Over  ONB  HUNDRED  PAGES— printed 
in  Two  Colors,  on  superb  Tinted  Fapsb. 
Four  Hundred  Engravings  of 
Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables, 
with  Descriptions,,  and  TWO  COLORED 
PLATES.  Directions  and  Plans  for  making 
Walks,  Lawns,  Gardens,  &c.  The  handsomest 
and  best  Floral  Guide,  in  the  World. 
All  for  GDen  Oents,  to  those  who  think 
of  buyinff  Seeds.  Not  'a  quarter  the  cost. 
200,000  sold  of  1871.    Address, ' 

JAMES  vice;  Booh60ter,  N.  Y. 

Den.  »TI.4ro. 


SHARP  A  FlaOYD^ 

svcosssoBa  TO  GEO.  SHARP,  JR., 

j^txjJ^jsttj^,  a-.A.-, 

MESEE  ANDJETAQ.  JEWELERS. 

We  keep  a  large  and  Tmried  assortment  of 
23  X  .d^  AC  ^  20- 23  fil  , 

SOLID  SILVER  VV^ARE 

A   MrJBCJAZTT. 

We  Manufacture  Tea  Sets,  Forks,  Spoons,  Gk>blets, 
Oups,  Knives,  etc. 

PBEMIUMS  FOB  AGBICULTUBAL  FAIRS 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  any  order  for  Fairs  at  short 
Botioe ;  also  to  give  any  information  in  regard  to  Pre- 
miumt. 

Our  list  comprises  Gold,  Silyer  and  Brooie  Medals, 
Pitchers,  Goblets,  Spoons,  Forks,  etc. 

Our  prices  are  as  low  as  the  foods  can  be  purchased 
or  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Orders  by  mail  or  in  person  will  receive  prompt  and 
oareftil  attention. 

We  have  a  full  corps  of  Watchmakers,  Jewelers  and 
Sngravers. 

WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY 

Otfeftilly  Repaired  and  Warranted.  Masonic  Badges 
and  Sunday-School  Badges  made  to  order.  All  work 
guaranteed. 

Sjnsravins    IHree    of   Cliarse. 

SHABF  A  FLOYD. 

July  Tl-ly. 


OHIO  FALLS  WAGON  CO. 

Jeffersonville,  Indiana. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Farm 

FREIGHT 

AlTD  I 

Plantation 
WAGONS 

AND 

Dump  Carts, 

8m4  fw  Gireiliii. 


Feb.  'Tl-tf. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

When  people  are  turninfc  their  attention  to 
hurning  COAL  IN  COOKING  STOVES,  and 
nothing  is  so  desirable  to  a  neat  and  tidy  house- 
keeper as  a  stove  that  with  EXCELLENT 
BAKING  QUALITIES,  is  the  CLEANEST, 
MOST  DURABLE  and  GENEBALLY 
CONVENIENT. 

AS   EVIDENCE  THAT  OUR 


are  what  is  required,  we  have  only  to  state  that 


23,859, 


have  been  so^d  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  includinii;  a  large  number   in    ALA- 
BAMA, GEORGIA  and  TENNESSEE. 
And  Awarded  the  First  Premium, 

THE    LARGE    SILVER    MEDAL, 

At  the  Cincinnati  Exposition  of  1870. 

CINCINNATI,  0. 
May  'n-tf. 
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OALYBSTOH. 

INSIDE  PASSENGER  AND  MAIL  ROUTE,  VU 
M organ*s  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad— for  Pas- 
sengers aad  Mail  onlj.  Passengers  take  the  Railroad 
Fernr  Boat,  foot  of  St.  Ann  street,  at  1]4  A.  M.,  reach- 
ing Brashear  City  at  \l)^  A.  M.,  there  connecting  with 
steamer 

josici>h:iis-k, 

tuesdays  and  fridays. 

-,-^     ^WHITNEY, 
WEDNESDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 
CITY    OW    NORB^OLK, 

THURSDAYS  AND  SUNDAYS.     ' 
Tickets  and  staterooms  secured  until  6  P.  M.,  daily 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  Agent»8  offioe,  or  at  the  Ferry 
Landing  m  the  morning  of  departure. 

.      _        C.  A.  WHItSeY  &  CO..  Agents, 

Jan.  '72-ly. 


VU.  H.  pzaaaoir. 


■.  L.   BKWS. 


PIERSON  &  HEWS, 

DEALERS  IN 

Vllf  H  ^Ei&TMEMe 

AND 

Purnisliing    Goods, 

NOS.  13  AND  16  CAMP  STREET, 

Opposite  City  Hotel, ITEW  ORLEANS. 

Jan.  *7£-ain. 


WESTERN  METHODIST, 

A  Family  Newspaper. 


ISSUED      EVERY      SATURDAY. 


W.  C.  JOHKSON,  Bditor. 

B.  W.  BLEW  &  CO.  Publishers. 

Ko.  879H  liaiii  Street, 

^rm  ««  six  ConferwiMS  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
JIBMPfllS.  NORTH  MISSISSIPPI, 

~"  ARKANSAS,  **        ~^  »WHITE:RIVER,^""~ 
LITTLE  ROCK,  INDIAN  MISSION. 


Twenty-Eight  to  Thirty  Columns 

Of  erery  number  filled  with  ReadlDg  Matter  adapted 
to  the  family. 

Price,  12.00  a  year,  in  advance. 

To  Ministers,  traTeling  and  looa),  $1.00. 

Remit  yourself  if  an  Agent  is  not  at  hand. 

BasinesB  men  will  take  notice  that  ^it  is  a  good  and 
<o«p  roediam  for  advertising. 

R.  W.  BLEW  ic  CO. 

March,  *73-tf. 


MURFEE'S    SUBSOIL 


AND     OPENERS. 


^WBCpiiESAIiBJ    DB3POXS, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN., Orgill  Bros.  A  Co. 

ATLANTA,  GA., „..Mark  W.  Johnson. 

NEWBERN,  N.  C Mitchell,  Allen  ft  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA W.  P.  Kelly. 

Jan.  *72-3m. 

BSTABUSHBD  ▲.  B.  18M. 

Slocomb,  Baldwin  &  Co., 

HIRDWIIIE  IMPORTERS, 

74  Oanal  and  91, 93, 95  Oommon  Sts., 
ADJOINING  CITY  HOTEL, 


Cutlery,  Guns,  Tin  Ware,  Metals,  Iron, 
Nails,  Castings,  Railroad  Supplies. 


AGENTS  FOR  NEW  AND  IMPROVED   PLOWS 
and  other    Farming    Implements,  at  Factory 
Prices. 

Our  importations  are  direct,  and  prices  guaranteed 
as  low  as  any  similar  establwhmont  in  the  United 
States.  Jan.  *72n8m. 


IMMSHSa   STOCK   OF   APPLB, 

▲XD  OTHCa 

FRUIT  TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS, 

or  Finest  Quality,  at  Astonishingly  Low  Rates. 
Extraordinary  inducements  to  wholesale  buyers. 
Catalogues  tree. 

STARK  ft  BARNETT,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Feb.  7»^m. 
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BRYSON    &   CA.M:P, 

(Successors  to  McKinney,  Bryson  L  Co.,) 

228  Main  Stvoot,  Memphis,  Tennr^ 

HAVE  IN  STORE  THE  URBEST  AND  BEST  SELECTED  STOCK  OF 

FURNITURE, 

Embracing  all  the  latest  styles  in 
Parlor,  Chamber,  Dining-Boom,  Library,  Office  and  Qtohen  Fnmitare. 

OUR  CARPET  DEPARTMENT  IS  COMPLETE 

BMBRACING  ALL  LATB  STTLB8  IN 

MELTONS,    TAPESTRY,   VELVETS,    BRUSSELS,   THREEPLYS,    INGRAINS,    TWO-PLYS, 

VENITIANS,  WOOL  DUTCH  HEMPS  AND  COCOA  MATTIN6S, 

\A^ith  a  Complete  Assortment  of  RUGS  and  MATS. 

IIST   TJF»HOX.STERY, 

Goods  will  be  fomid  of  all  the  Latest  Patterns  and  Colors  In  Satins,  Brocatelle,  Tapestry,  RepSr 
Damaslis,  Laos  Curtains,  etc.,  witii  a  complete  line  of  Cornices. 

We  will  Duplicate  Bills  of  EASTERN  or  NORTHERN  mArk^tn.    Our  8took  is  ftresh  and  offered  at  PRICES 
THAT  WILL  PLEASE  THE  CL06B8T  BUYER. 
Fbb,  '72-am. 

PEOPLES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Of  Memphis,    Tenn. 
OAFXT AZi,  FTTZiZ.  FAZD,  $300,000  00. 

OFFICE:  IN  THE  COMPANY'S  BUILDING, 

No.    16    Madison    Street,    Memphis,    Tennessee. 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  President. 
EUGENE  MAGEVNEY,  Vice  Pres't.  J.  A.  SIMMONS,  Sec^ 

Board    of  Directors: 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,       JOHN  OVERTON,  Jr^      N.  S.  BRUCB, 
YTM.  M.  FARRINGTON,    C.  W.  GOYER,  EUGENE  MAGEYNET, 

R.*B.  SNOWDEN. 


THE  streneth  and  ability  of  this  Company,  with  a  full  paid  capital  of  $300,000  and  surplus 
of  $35,000,  wul  commend  itself  to  every  one  desiring  to  effect  Insurance  on  dwellings  or  busi- 
ness property.  Feb.  '72-ly. 
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PHOEBUS'  PATENT  SPARK  ARRESTER. 


To  Steam   Gin,  Steam  Mill,  and  to  all   Persons  Using   Steam   Fixtures  for 

any  Purpose  Whatever. 

HBTins  eonipIei«4  and  ftilly  tested  my  PATElfT  SPARK  ARRESTER*  I  Am  now  prepared  ta 
fill  til  orders  for  this  appliance,  and  would  take  this  means  ol  assuring  aTT  persons  using  Boilers,  Stores, 
Floes  or  Chimneys,  whereby  any  risk  of  fire  may  be  incurred  from  sparks,  that  my  ARRESTER  is  a  eomplete- 
ursavAmo.  I  do  not  ask  that  my  assertion  be  receired  ae  authority,  but  have  now  certificates  from  respon- 
sible and  well-known  parties  who  hare  giren  it  an  impartial  test.  An  inrestigation  of  the  plan  upon  which  it 
is  constmeted  will  satisfy  anyone  that  it  is  in  strict  aocordanoe  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  natural* 
science,  and  therefore  must  be  invaluable  In  its  application. 

This  invention,  in  addition  to  being  a  perfect  annihilation  of  sparks  or  burning  cinders,  Increases  the 
diaftef  smoke-stAcks  to  sueh  an  extent  that,  where  thirty  or  more  feet  are  now  used,  from  tea  to  eighteen 
lest  will  be  found  amply  suflleient  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  a  matter  ef  economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  it  will  sare  its  cost  in  (Vom  ene  to  three  months. 

Any  person  who  can  join  two  sections  of  stove-pipe  can  put  it  up,  and  I  guarantee  to  replace  any  work  Ii 
disairange  at  my  own  expense  if  I  fail  to  make  this  appliance  do  all  I  claim  for  it  in  this  circular. 

T.  B.  PHOEBUS. 

iU  orders  addressed  to  NBLSON  A  TITUS,  10  Jeffsrson  Street,  or  A.  J.  WHITE,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will* 
reoeive  prompt  attention. 


Aunrnr,  TvncA  Oovstt,  Miss.,  October  81, 1871. 
MB.  T.  B.  PHOBBU8- 

In  reply  toyours  of  the  25th,  I  will  say  that  I  have  one  of  your  Spark  Consumers  new  In  use,  on  a  sixteeiF 
fbot  chimney.  The  draft  is  perfect.  I  have  seen  the  engine  at  night  firing  with  eotton  seed  and  ash  ohiDS4. 
«dhave  never  seen  ows  spark  come  out  of  the  chimney.  I  can  perfectly  recommend  it  for  everything  tnai 
yoa  claim  for  it.    The  saving  of  ftiel  is  at  least  thirty -three  and  a  third  per  cent. 

Yours,  etc.,  JAMES  M.  ANDERSON. 

THOMAS  PHOEBUS,  Esq.—  Oorossa  20th,  1971. 

DsAm  Sim, — I  hare  tested jrour  Spark  Arrester  thoroughly,  and  am  satisfied  that  It  Is  a  complete  success. 
Itiswhat  it  claims  to  be-«** Spark  Arrester,**  and,  instead  of  obstructing,!  think  It  rather  improves  the- 


N.  F.  LEMASTER, 
Q.  FALLS. 


dnft.    Every  engine,  where  there  is  the  least  danger  ftom  sparks,  should  have  one. 

Tours  respectfully, 

'JEi*'E^'WEyR    TO 

Maior  JOHN  T.  HORNER,  Helena,  Ark.;  Oapt.  IKE  SHELBY,  Bolivar  County,  Miss.;  WM.  BENGES. 
Vempbis ;  JAMES  ROLLINS,  Memphis ;  WILLIAM  A.  ROBINSON,  HANDLE  A  HEATH,  aud  CUBBINS- 
4  QiSn,  Memphis. 


.C^BYR^ 


lATCHEUfiWELRY. 

A  large  and  choice  stock  of 

WATcazs 

For  Ladies  and  6lentlemen. 


HKW    STYLES 


U^2»'^Hj^  CHAINS,  IINE  JEWELRY, 

/  MAIN    STREET. \V^ 


Silverware. 
ip  Lockets,  Bracelets,  etc. 


Feb.  »72-6m. 


BERKSHIRE   HOGS. 

¥.  E.  GREENLAW, 

IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OP 

THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Pigs,  two  to  three  months  old,  per  pair, |26  00 

"    three  to  four       ••        44    '^     /;       80  00 

six  monUis  in  fiuTow,  "       60  00 

Btta4  and  Dollvereil  qh  ^mi  Part  Fres  off  Charge. 

y«b.  "liAm. 


J.  B.  BEr«NBTT, 
President. 


J.  H.  BEATTIE^ 
Secretary. 


INSURANCE  COMPANr 

OF    CINCINNATI. 

FIRB,   RIYSR   AND   MARIHB. 


Tot&l  Antti  aftar  FaTiag  Chicago  Lonsi..  .    .    $2,078,148  i6r 

11  the  principal  towns 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Agencies  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  ih% 

"  •'  »d  St  '        -   .  -       . 


Jan-  »72-tf. 


J.  U    PATHS.  W.   H.  DAMBRON. 


H.   M.  PATH!.. 


PAYSB,  DAHSROH  &  CO.,. 

(Successors  to  Pajne,  Huntington  ft  Co.) 

COTTON  FACTORS^ 

Nos.  64  and  66  Baitmne  Street^ 
NE^A^    ORLEANS. 

Jan.  '72-ly. 
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W.  S.  BRUCE.  JOSEPH  BRUCE.  Jf.  S.  BRUCE. 

W.  S.  BRUCE  &  CO., 
Oarriage  M!anTifactnrex*s 

IVos.  37  and  39  3f  oniroe  Street, 

Oarriage  Hardware,  Trimmings,  Spokes,  Hubs,  Felloes,  Wheels,  Painta,  Olla, 

Varnishes,  Etc. 

Feb.  "Ta-ly. 
ALEX.  MURRAT.  a  B.  BIDGELT. 

MURRAY  &  RIDGELT, 

East  of  Clark's  Jewelry  Store,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Feb.  'Ta-ly. 

STOVES,     STOVES,     STOVES, 

AND  A  OENCRAL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

HoxjSE-FURisriSHiisra  aooi>s. 

ALSO,  AGENT  FOR 

UDELL'S   PATENT   EXTENSION  LADDERS. 

-Job  "Work  of  j^ll  Kinds  Promptly  Executed. 

IP.    8.    J'  U  Jk^SISy 

Feb.  '72-ly.  3S8    Seoond    Street*    I^exnpliift,    Texm. 

CAROLINA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


TENNESSEE    AND    NORTH     MISSISSIPPI. 

The  undersigned  dealree  to  inform  his  Policy  Holder!  and  Patrons  that  he  hat  remoTed  his  oOea  t* 

No.  10  Jefferson  Street,  (in  Titus  Block), 


^Ain7AET,  81,  1872.  [Feb.  '72-3m.]  ^  M'tA^'tO    J!^^&XLtm 
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W,  H,  CpRCHMAN, 

Wilmington,  Del. 


IMPOKTER  AND  BREEDER  OF 

Asiatic  Fowls 

AND 

FANCY    PIGEONS. 


RulDr  Sato,  for  ExhibHttn  or  BreedHig  Purposos, 

LIGHT    AND    DARK    BRAHMAS. 

Buff,  Wliite  ud  Fartriilge  Coeiutf, 

Brtdficom  the  most  Noted 4^.d  Highest 

Prize  Strains  ever  Imported 

to  tliis  OouBtiy. 


EGGS     FOR     HATCHING, 

FROM  MY 

Ohoioest  Breeding  Birds, 

CareftoNy  Packed  to  Send  to  any  part 

OP  THB 

TJ2SriTEr>  ST-A.TES. 

Httoh»  *78-3iiu 


THE  BEST  PEBIOBICALS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE    G-RE-A-T 

English  Quarterlies, 


AND 

BLACKWOOD'S  EDIKBURaH  IA6AME. 

REPRINTED  BY 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co., 

140  FULTON  STEEET,  N.  Y., 

At  dbout  one-third  ih«  price  of  the  originals, 

Th«  WntBi&ttn  B«?1it,         Tti  Brttilh  anArtwly  Uiiw, 
Pablished  Quarterly— January,  April,  July,  October— 

▲MO 

BlftdkYCOd'i  Edisbirgh  Ki^iilat. 

(A  flw-simile  of  the  original.)    Published  Monthly. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

For  any  one  Review $4  00  per  annum. 

For  any  two  Reviews ^ 7  00         *' 

For  any  three  Reviews 10  00         " 

For  all  four  Reviews ..12  00         " 

For  Blackwood's  Magaaine «  4  00  •' 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review «  7  00         " 

For  Blackwood  and  two  Reviews 10  00  •* 

For  Blackwood  and  three  RevieW8...13  Oo         " 
For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews.l5  00         *« 

Posta^,  two  cents  a  number,  to  be  prepaid  by  the 
quarter  at  the  office  of  delivery. 

CLUBS. 

A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to 
dobs  of  four  or  more  persons.  Thus :  four  oopies  of 
Blackwood  or  of  one  Review  will  be  sent  to  one  address 
for  f  12.80;  four  copies  of  the  four  Reviews  and  Black- 
wood for  $48,  and  so  on. 

To  clubs  of  ten  or  more.  In  addition  to  the  above 
discount,  a  copy  gratis  will  be  allowed  to  the  getter-up 
of  the  club. 


The  Leonard  Scott  Publisliiiig  Oo. 


ALSO  PUBLISH 


TH£  TARMtK'S  017IDE 

To  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture. 
By  JTkUbt  SxErHfcJJs,  F.  R.  S.;  Edinburgh,  and  the 
laej.  {*.  NoBToif,  Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture 
in  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Two  vols,  '  "  ' 


lege,  Ne 
.    Royal 


Sua  *7».9ia. 


Prl 


Octavo.    1600  pages  and  numerous 


jyal  Octavo, 
ice,  17;  by 


n^il,  post-paid,  $8. 


S.  W.  FERGUSON, 
Attorney   and    CouneeHor   at   Law, 

Greenville,    Miss. 


Win  practice  In  Bolivar,  Washington  and  Issaquena 
eoQDtiM,  aad  attend  to  payment  of  Taxes, 


mi 

L  for  Spring  oi 

aEIKES*NUI 

March,  >72-lt. 


imv     HOW  TO.-Third  edition. 
lift  1 1    Price  25c.     Price  List  No. 
free. 

Dayton,  O.  (Established  1828.> 


RIPLES,SHOT.GUNS,REVOLVEKS, 
_    GUN  MATERIAL.    Write  for  Price  List  to  Gm«AT 
WssTcmir  Gum  WoaKs,  Pittsburg,  Penn.    ArmyGons, 
Revolvers,  Ac.,  bought  or  traded  for.    JgmU  WanUd, 
Sept.  *71-dm. 
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J.  T.  PETTIT,  Men^hw. 


WM.  SIMPSON,  Tuficumbia,  AU. 


PETTIT  &  SIMPSON, 

COnON  FACTORS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


No.  15  Union  Street, 


Memphis,  Tenn. 


LIBERAL  ADVANCES  MADE  ON  CONSIGNMENTS.    Orders  for  SuppliM 
filled  at  Lowest  Rates,    instructions  Strictly  Obeyed. 

ESTES,  FIZER  &  PINSON, 

276  Front  Street, 

Lately  oeoupiod  by  BBQOKS,  NBBLY  &  CO^  offer  for  sale 


goo  boxes  Cheese, 
4IP0. 000  pounds  Bacon, 
JC^OOO  kegs  Nails, 
goo  bzs  Tobacco, 


JC^OOO  bbis  Flour, 
300  bags  Coffee, 

»0  tcs  Hams, 
:100  bbls  Kolasses, 


100  bbls  Whisky, 
SCO  bbls  Salt, 
SOO  kegs  Lard, 
SO0  ENQs  Bagging,  2^K 


300  bzs  Candles, 

500  kite  Mackeral, 

93  hhds  Sugar. 

Ji.OOObdls  Ties,  all  pai- 

terns. 


Abo,  Tea,  Shot,  Lead,  Peppv,  Spi(«»  .Starch,  lUpe,  Tir,  Sida,  Stay,  latches,  CncLcfs,  Gaiijf, 

In  fact^  a  complete  and  freth  Hack  of  CASE  <}OODS.     Wholesale  dealen  will  do 
well  to  call  before  purchoiing  elsewhere. 

Dec.  *71-ly.  


m.  H. CLARK. 


OUB  ffllRf Y-FIRST  YEAR  IH  MIMPHIS. 


J.8.WIUaM. 


F,    H.    CL^HK    &    CO., 

WH0LS8ALB  AND  BETJLII.  S»SALXB8  IV 

f  tld»,  innis,  Jmlr^  Iwm,  M  Wi  CiUerj,  IMi, 

ANiD  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  GUNS  AND  PISTOLS, 

No.  1  Clark^s  Marble  Block, 

Oomer  Main  and  Madison  StreeU^  MemiDllis,  Tenn. 

Feb.  72-ly.  ^ 


THE  ST.  liOUIS  HOT£Ii. 

This  magnificent  Hotel.  lately  reneWed  and  greatly 
iimproyed,and  entirely  re-fUmished  in  most  sumptuous 
}«na  elegant  style,  by  the  St.  Louis  Hotel  Association,  of 
^hich  £.  F.  Mioton,  Esq.,  of  New  Orleans,  is  the  Presi- 
•dent,  was  OPENED  to  the  traveling  community  on  the 
(First  Day  of  FERRUABY,  1872,  under  the  management 
<of  the  undersigned. 

.    HIRAM  CRANSTC^, 
Formerly  Proprietor  of  the  New  York  Hotel. 

March  'Ti-ly. 


RED  BUST  PROOF  OATS  $2  A  BUSHEL ;  Orchard 
Grass  98,60 «  bushel.  Send  8  cent  postage  stamp 
and  my  complete  Price  Lists  of  all  kinds  of  Grass 
-Seeds,  Field  Seeds,  Garden  Seeds,  Flower  and  Tree 
-Seeds,  Agricultural  Implements.  Machinery,  Guanos» 
Chemioals,  Live  Stock,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  you. 
These  Priced  Lists  eontain  much  valuable  information 
as  to  time  and  quantity  to  plant,  etc.  MARK  W. 
^rOHNSON,  Seedsman,  i,  0.  Box  .280,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
March  *T3-2m. 


COLUMBUS  NURSERY.— A  very  large  and  eom* 
plete  assortment  of  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs, 
Roses  and  Plants  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  reasonable 
Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 


prices. 


March,  '72-lt. 


B.  G.  HANFORD. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


C^IiUMBUS  NUBSERT.— OreenhoQMsnd 
Bedding  Plants  give  universal  satlsfiaction.  Spring 
Catalogue  mailed  to  applicants. 

&.  G.  HAVFORD, 

March,  *73-It.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FRUIT  BOXES. 

Illustrated  Descrij>tive  Catalogue  Fiee. 

CAIRO  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  Cairo,  III. 
Jdarch,  !Z^lt. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  FARM  AND  HOME, 

A  fint  Qui  Qlutnlil  Xaguini  of  AgnnHon,  Kusyuti  and  fio&eitie 

WM.  M.  BBOWNE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


Office,  a8o  Main  Street, 


Memphis,  Tennessee. 


BOYLE  ^  CHAPMAJf.  Publishers. 

TBRMS,  f  WO  DOLLARS  PSR  AHHUM,  FOR  SISQLB  COPY, 


ThrM  Copies,  one  year ^.» 

PiTe  Copies,  one  jear.^.^ ^,. 


To  Clabs  the  following  reduced  rates  are  offered: 

$fi  00  Ten  Copies,  one  jear „ $14  76 

» 7  60  Twenty  Copies,  one  year » ^ ^ 29  00 

Tlie  orders  most  be  always  accompanied  by  the  cash. 

As  a  Medium  of  Adrertisinff  it  has  few  equals  and  no  superior  in  the  Southern  States,  haying  now  a  list  of 
OTsrSIX  THOUSAND  sulMcribers,  comprismg  all  Che  Southern  and  manv  of  the  Northern  Suites,  which  is 
daily  receiring  numerous  additions,  and  which  it  is  confidently  expected  wnl  be  doubled  within  the  ensuing 
year.   The  following  are  the 

PA6B  RATES.— One  Full  Page,  first  insertion..^ » $80  00 

One  Full  Page,  each  subsequent  insertion ^ 26  00, 

One  Full  Page,  half  year .«. 125  00 

One  Full  Page,  one  year » ^ ..».  200  00 


1  Mo. 

2  Mo. 

8  Mo. 

4  Mo. 

6  Mo. 

6  Mo. 

9  Mo. 

1  rr. 

Oee  Oolnmn  .«.•.« « 

Thne-quarter  Column .- ».. 

Iilf  Column...^........... ^..^.,^^^,^„„^,.,^,^ 

<)avt«r  Column 

16  00 
12  00 
800 
600 

26  00 
20  00 
12  00 
700 

40  00 
80  00 
20  00 
10  00 

66  00 
40  00 
28  00 

uoo 

66  00 
60  00 
82  00 
16  00 

80  00 

eooo 

40  00 
20  00 

120  00 
90  00 
60  00 
80  00 

160  00 
100  00 
76  00 
86  00 

Lsss  than  qaarter  of  a  column,  85  cents  a  line  each  insertion. 

BUls  of  regular  advertisers  payable  quarterly  in  advance. 

A  copy  containing  the  first  issue  of  each  advertisement  always  mailed  to  the  advertiser  firee. 

MEMPHIS  ft  CHARLESTON  R/HLROAD. 

I  Memphis, U  15  A.M. 

Anives  at  Chattanooga,    ....  600  A.M. 

UaTM  Chattanooga,         ....  630  A.M. 

ArriTMatMemplUs,         ....  1020  P.M. 

NloM  Train. 

l4ms  Memphis, 1201A.M. 

ArriTss  at  Chattanooga,    ....  500  P.M. 

LeaT«s  Chattanooga,         ....  800  P.M. 

Arrives  at  Memphis,         ....  1216  P.M. 

MISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 


Tou  or  TEAns  PASsna  oeaiid  juhctiov. 


Anivt, 


North. 
166  P.M. 
4  30  A.M. 
211  P.M. 
4  88  A.M. 


South. 

2  a  P.M. 

1 15  A.M. 
2  26  P.M. 
2.28  A.M. 


MISSISSIPPI  «  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 

LKAVS.  ABarVB. 

;«wOrttansMail,    -       -       -       116  P.M.    2  80  P.M. 

Jxpreas, 415  P.M.    860  A.M, 

Frsl^t,  daily,  except  Sonday,     6  80  A.M.    3  00  P.M. 

MEMPHIS  «  LOUISVILLE  RAILROAD. 
^  Express  leaves     •>..-•       416  A.M. 
««rTorkExpres»,  daily.  -       -       -       189  P.M. 

Brownsville  Aoeommooation  leaves  daily  at  4 15  P. 
■n  except  Sunday. 


Schedule  of  Ballroads  in  Oeorg^ 

WEnCRNft  ATUNTIC  R.  R.  MOHT  PAIS'R.  TRAIN. 

^fvvAtlttia, 1080PM. 

^<l*«»tOkatlaBo«ca.  ....     616AM. 

itHmUMiaaSr  ....     t  48  AM. 


SOX 

Oty  PtOMagtr  Train. 

Lmt«s  Atlaata, 8  15AM 

ArrlTMalQhattaaoogiW  ....  4MPM. 

LtSTM Ohatkaaooca,      .         •         .         .         .     6  30  AM. 

ArItm  al  Atlaau. SSOPM. 

CHARLOTTE,  COLUMBIA  AND  AUOUSTA  RAILROAD. 

UefwAanste.       ....      818AM.  600PM. 

ArrhreatcSarMt^  •      2  06  PM.  6  15  AM. 

UamCbariotU,     •      -  -      ri5AM.     7aBPM. 

ArriTeatAagiuia,  -       660PM.  78DAM. 

SOUTHWESTERN  RAILROAD  PASSENOER  TRAINS. 

LMT«M«aoB. 8  00  AM. 

ArriTeMKoflMla, 4a6PM. 

LMT«Eofkala.        ......  7  45 AM. 

ArrireatMaeoa, 4  35PM. 

CohMibvt  Pa66im6r  TrtlM. 

LMTOMawm,  .       *.  •  685AM. 

Arrive  alOohmlMH, 11  MAM. 

LeaT* CelvaWa, 18  45PM. 

ArrtvealMaeea, 605PM. 

MtQoii  ui  Bniatwlck  Patt^agf  Trahit. 

LeaTeMaeoa. 9  10AM. 

ArriTcatBmatwkk, 985PM. 

Leave  kiuMwiek, 4  45  AM. 

Arrive  at  Maooa. 610rM. 

QEOROIA  RAILROAD— Day  Trala. 

Leave  AUaata, 710  AM. 

ArrireatAagaeK 646FM. 

UaTcAnneta,       •      •         .         .  -         •  8  00  AM.. 

Arrive  atAUaata,  .....     6SUPM. 

nmm  Tiaia* 

Leave  Atlaato,        ...  .     515PM. 

AfriTeaiAofaela, 8  45  AM. 

Leave  AoneK 8  15  PM. 

Arrive atXUaota, 6  40  AM. 

.  MACON  «  AUOUSTA  RAILROAD. 

Oa  aad  aAer  MoniMf,  Jaaaary  88d,  trains  Will  ran  dU^ea  ' 
thit  E«ad  aa  IMlowi,  Sondaje  ezeepied : 

Leave  Maeea.  .       .  .  ^.  .  6  80  AM. 

Arrive  at  Atufoata, 145PM. 

Leave  Angui^ 12  COM 

Azriveancaeea,     .      .  ...         .  710PM. 
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9 
396  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN., 

WH0LE8ALK   AND   RETAIL 


OIL  CLOTHS,  WINDOW  SHADES,  MATTRESSES, 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


We  mannfkctare  Attd 
Oriental,  Pfldim  and  1 . 

and   are   Genera! "A >?ettti ,  _    . 

VALLEY*S  PATENT  CLOTHES   HORSES,  PATENT   E\RTH    CLOSETS   AND   COMMODES,  WILaON'a 
ADJUSTABLE  IRON  CHAIR,  wonderful  WOVEN  MATTRESSES,  etc. 


Dealers  are  specially  invited  to  call  oiv^s^  as  we*  offlar  Special  Bargains. 

Feb.  '72-ly. 

DRY   GOODST^ 

spxtnrG-  STOCK   irovtr   opening 


SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS 

Offered  in  our  targe  and  varied,  stock  of 

Silks  and  Dress  Goods, 

Laces  and  Fanc^  Goods, 
White  Goods, 

Hosiery  and  Notions, 


AX.80 


MENKEN   BROTHERS, 

52ei  ctndL  »e3  BdCaln  Sti*eet,  BdCSBdCPKIS,  TSPfPr. 

BNTRANCE  TO  WHOLESALE  DEPARTMENT,  NO.  261  MAIN  STREET. 
F^b.,  *7S-8bi.      . 
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SMITH'S  IMERIUN  ORUIS 

AKD  THE  CELEBBAXSD 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organs. 


j^:mAJ^BiTt  IN 


Sheet  niusiOy 

And  Musical  Merchandise  Generally, 
375  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

PIANOS  TO  SENT.   OLD  PIANOS  taken  in  exchange  for-  NEW  ONES. 


i  zi.aix>.AJCxt.xxa-Git 

Promptly  attended  to.    MB.  OOEFBL,  being  a  practical  Piano-forte  Maker,  is  a  gmarante* 
tiimt  he  will  perforin  properly  whaterer  he  undertakes. 
Dae.,  Tl-ljr. 


J.  B.  HILLS, 

SI8X  ACA-iiar  sa"xt.z3si*r, 

MEMPHIS,   TENN., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 


Drugs,  Medicines, 


Paints,  Oils,  Dye-StufTs,  etc.,  etc. 


Fine  Assortxnent    cf  Surgical   Znstruments. 

PURE  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

"WTINES   A.:^rD    LIQUORS. 


EYEBY  ABUGLE  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  PURE  AND  FRESH. 


Jan.  *7a-l7. 
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m  m  Si  Sims 


377  &  379 
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Memphis, 
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:BJEtXlSTJSSr    FLO^W    ^O-ElsTOir. 


NEW  CROP. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  large  stock  fresh  and  genuino  Garden 
Seeds,  always  fouod  at  0BAIQ*j5. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Bed  Clover,  White  Clover,  Lueeme  Clo- 
ver, AIs  ke  Clover,  Herds  Grass,  Blue 
Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Timothy  Seed, 
sold  at  reasonable  prices,  at  CBAIG'S 
SEED  STORE. 

IMPORTED  SEEDS. 

Prince  Edward's  Island  Blnck  OAts, 

$2.00  per  bushel. 

PoUto  Oats  (Scotch), 

$3.00  pt^r  bushel. 

Chevalier  Barley  (Scotch), 

$3  50  per  bushel. 

English  Lawn  Grass, 

20  cents  per  pound. 

Perennial  Rje  Grass, 

$4  per  bushel. 

SEED  POTATOES— 200  Bbls. 

Early  Rose,  $6.50  per  bbl. 
Early  Goodrich,  $6  00  per  1  bl. 
Early  Russets,  $4  00  per  bbl. 


ADDRESS,  OR  CALL  AND  SEE  US. 

B.  G.  CBAIG  &  CO. 

877  and  379  Main  Street, 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 


IMFLEMEITTS. 

BRINLY  PLOWS. 

Prieei— No.  1,  $8.50. 

No.  2,  $10  60. 
No.  3,  $11.00. 
Light  Subsoil,  $6.M). 
2.  Horse  Subsoil,  $8.50. 

The  merit  of  this  celebrated  Plow  it  too 
well  known  to  need  any  coament  from 
us. 

GEDDES'  HARROWS. 

Pr!?es— 14-Tooth,  $14. 

16-Tooth,  $16. 

18-Tootb,  $18. 

Light  Expanding  Garden  Harrows,  $8.50. 
Model  Cultivators,  $9.00. 
Eagle  Fodder  Cutter,  $30.00. 
Sanford  Straw  Cutter,  $12.00. 
Post-Hole  Digger,  $5.00. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  GARDEN 
IMPLEMENTS. 

Our  stock  in  this  line  we  make  a  specialty 
of,  and  sell  none  but  the  best 


ADDRESS  OR  CALL  AND  SEE  US 
when  in  Memphis. 

B.  G.  CBAIG  &  CO. 

377  and  370  Main  SfrA^t 
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MABTSFIEIiD  A  HIGJBBXS'S 

m^€^E®  ABHE^A  MUEMlliZ, 

Prepared  from  rare  Essential  Oils,  Extraet  of  Camphor,  Extract  of  Amiea, 
CUorodjne  and  Magnetic  Flnid  chemlcaUy  combined. 

TlM  graftl  wieewt  of  this  powtrful  peiMtnUlaf  FlaM  vftrramta  th«  prop?i«ton  la  prononaotag  tt  th«  grtatMt  Lfat— t  tslaat. 

It  ia  a  |*M«CntiBg  Flold.  vhieh  jimsm  lmm«dUu«l/  throagh  all  Um  tiMii«a,  muMlM,  and  Ia  the  boa*  IImMI  Ita  a«doa  apra  «kt 
Akaorbaaca  w  aot  to  m«I  th^m  ap.  aa  othar  liaimenu  do.  ba(  u  npaa  tham  and  laoraaae  tha  atraalatioa.  Il  ia  baaad  ap«a  aafaattia 
f*iB«ip1a!>  fer  eara  or  natar jI  raaCorarioa  of  all  nrgaale  darangomaata,  whathar  ia  laaa  or  baaat. 

8aad  for  a  Clreolar  baaringtbearlilaaaa  of  Ita  voadarfnl  afBoaey.  fh>iB  tha  fbllowiag  wall  kaawa  aitlaaaa  af  tbaSaatki 

Oou  Phil.  B.  Olbxv.  of  shdby  ooantj,  Taaa.    Cvrad  him  of  Spinal  diaaaaa. 

T.  £.  BaiXLT.  Plow  MannfiMfcarar.  Lonisrilla.  Kj.    Garad  hiia  of  a  aarioaa  hart  raeairad  firaia a  flUL 

A.  C.  LajiR.  liora  L^ke  Df^ot,  Miaa     Cored  him  of  Paraljala. 

Coi.  8.  J.  Wadi.kt.  Inka,  jlida.    Corad  him  of  a  hart  of  alaraa  /aara*  ataBdiiig. 

C«  u  O.  II  C.  llooKK.  Dardanalle.  Ark.    Carad  hia  wild  of  rheamatiam. 

M.  V.  RoQAji.  Olire  Branob,  M'aa.    Curad  nf  naaralgia,    Iladaalforad  tbraa/aara. 

B  BvcK.  llarral'B  Cmaaing.  Blina.    Cnrad  of  neuralgia  aad  rheamatiam. 

OKoa<jK  M.  SAXiMrRR.  Madison  Station,  Ala.    Cared  of  rhtumatiim  of  twap^  jaara*  ataadlag. 

Da.  ALrKKO  Moorma!«,  SacrAmento,  Kr..  writea:  "  Tonr  Linimeat  giraa  oniTaraal  satiaflMtloB." 

Dk.  J.  W.  Tahrt,  Diikadora.  Tenn  ,  writea:  "  Yoar  Magio  Araioa  Linimaat  giraa  great  satiafbatiaa.** 

B«adrada  af  atbera  bare  pabUabad  their  taatimoaj  to  Its  graat  marita. 


THE   LADIES'    REMEDY. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

Tba  aalarged  experience  of  Or.  Jaekeon.  who  made  the  Diieaaea  of  WeoMa  a  apaalal^.  made  him  eaiaaatlj  aaaaaaafbL  aad  U 
thai  axpariaace  aad  aaeeeaa  we  are  iadebtad  for  tha  happj  eombiaatioa  kaown  aa  hia 

fts:m:a.i^ie:  viooi^ato^r. 

Thia  Prepnration  \h  intended  specially  for  the  Onre  of  Female  Diaeaset,  euch  m 
CBi^OKOntH,    OR   JtBTENTlON,       IRREGULARITY,        PAINFUL   MESSTMUATlOIf, 
SUPPRESSED   MESSTRUATtON,       l^EUVORRHEA,        UTERISE   ULCXMATIOW,    « 

And  all  ailiMitiena  of  Idndrad  natoxe. 


-Wa  eameatlr  aek  of  ladiea  that  they  giro  the  VigoAUar  a  trial.  Fall  diraationa  aaeempaay  aaah  botUa,  aad  if  fterthar  iaatraaliaaa 
ara  rennired.  tlia  propnotAra.  in  ttriot  enMfldanco.  are  alwaya  road/  to  aaaiat,  and  will  anawar  any  aommanteatloaa.  It  laraailr 
baliaved  that  th«n>  axista  no  woman  who  will  not  feel  heraelf  atronger  and  bftfar  by  aaing  thia  ei-rtainlj  m(«t  ralbibla  aiadiaiBa:  aad 
tboaa  wb*  ar«  tnlTormg  from  Funetinqal  IMrA^igement.  DxbiUty.  Sidk  Ilaadaehe.  Nenroaaneaa.  Faiaa  in  the  Baak  or  Loiaa,  aad  almOar 
sffoetiAaa  ariaing  fmm  theaimecaiiM,  wonlddo  wall  tnli«sitate  befure  piaoinc  themaalvaa  at  thamerrrof  aonMonaok  who aaa  aot  kaaw 
tha  «rb»l«  hi«tnrx  of  their  »r«ahle  I>et  th«m.  inacwid.  proeure  a  bottle  of  DR.  JACKSONS  FEMALE  VIO<>RATOR,  aad  give  tt  a 
flhftbfni  trial,  and  onr  wnni  for  it.  thev  will  nnrer.  nevar  regret  it  Be  anra  of  tha  aamft,  and  be  aara  to  take  no  aabatkntaw  Aak  Ibr 
I>R.  JACKSON'S  FEMALE  VIOORATOR.  tnd  receive  nothing  bat  what  yon  inqnira  for.  Sea  that  tha  "-rrrftttrt'  naiat 
MANSFIELD  A  UIOBEE-ia  upon  tha  botga,  aad  that  it  haa  their  own  PropriaUry  Uaitad  Scataa  Stamp  apoa  it.       . 

Hr^IXjXQ     1*JblE3Rfi3     IS    LfIF£Q     ^T  ^  JE3  R  S3     19    EiOPSI 

THE  VXBT  BEST  Linf O  XXDZGIini  XXTAVT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE. 

This  valuable  componnd  is  no  secret  preparation.    Its  ingredients  are  well  known,  and,  what  is 

better,  have  been  well  and  successfully  tested,    /fsod  the  Uat : 

WILD  CHERRY,  BALSAUt  TOLU,  aAKQUINABIA,  L  ITER  WORT,  ESSENCE  OJ*  TAMp 

HOABHOUND,  LUNGWORT,    SQUILLS,    SENEKA,   MATICO,   LOBELIA, 

ENGLISH    WOOD   NAPHTHA. 

Tha  meat  lenipakKia  aarela  obaerred  in  ae1ee*ing  the  abora  ma^eriala.  ia  order  to  aaeare  the  M\  madlelaal  powan  oftlmir  aellva 

prtaeiptea.  aad  we  elaint  that  the  HTTNOABIAN  BALSAM  OF  LIFE  haa  aot  only  tha  happieat  aad  moatareatoal  medioamaats 

for  ita  oompoaition.  bnt  that  it  eoataiaa  the  kirc  of  ea<*h  Ingredient  ia  pcrfoet  combination.     Wood  Nanhiha  haa  attalaad  a  woadarfM 

rapatatimi  foriupowerfhl  rannrative  powitra  in  CONSUMPTION;  bat  the  nameroaa  inferior  artlHaa  aad  imitatioaa  aallad  by  Ms 

aam*  have  almf^at  emwded  ont  the  nnr«  and  mneh  mora  expenaive  ganaine,  and,  in  oonaeqaeaea.  the  latter  Is  aaldom  aeeeaaibla  to  tha 

■laioHtv  of  the  pe^pK    It  la  guaranteed  that  nnoe  bat  the  nnreat  and  beat  Engliah  W»id  Naphtha  la  uaed  ia  the  KVKaABXAV 

BATii4M  OF  LIFE,  aad  the  Proprietora  eaa  ahow.  by  Vol  tint  OS  <»i:  £3  vldenoo.  It  staads  paaltivaly  aarivalad  for 

THR   TRKATMKMT    Of 

CONSUMPTION.  COnnHS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND   BRONCHIAL 

TUBRH,  CROUP,  OPPRRSSION   OP  THE   CHEST.  SPITTINO  OF"   BI.OOD,    INFLUENZA. 

WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  and 

Jk,m    J^XW    30  3C  X»  3D  O  ^r*  ^  XI.  .A.  XV  a?    Xl*     lXJk.m      XV^     3D<^X7J^Xa. 

The  above  Medicines,  now  Ions  e<*tAbliHhed  and  staple  throughout  the  South  and  West,  are  maQufaotiir«4 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care  by  the  Sole  Proprietors, 

MANSFIELD  ft  HIOBBB. 

MemphlBt  l^enn. 

Proprietors,  slso.  of  the  TEXAS  TONIC  SYRUP,  for  Chills  and  Ferer;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RSSTOKBR. 
HIGHLAND  BITTERS  OR  8C<>TCH  TONIC,  DR.  BRAZIER'S  LIVER  MEDICINE,  Ac.  ^^ 

For  Sale  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medioinet  Everywhere. 

iVKONS   GENUINE   WITHOUT  OUR  FBIVATB  PBOPBIBTABT  STAMP.  'IBi 
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The  Sprites  of  the  Spring. 


Drowsy  fairies,  waken  and  rise, 

And  drop  with  your  wings  of  down 

For  leagues  and  leagues  all  under  the  skies. 
To  earth  that  is  cold  and  brown. 

Spring's  a-wing,  and  all  for  the  land» 
With  her  sunbeam  plumes  ashakc; 

The  Horn  of  Plenty's  at  our  command, 
We'll  yield  its  all  for  her  sake! 

Moor  the  treasure  to  banks  of  cloud 
That  burst  with  the  golden  rain : 

Pour  without  measure— are  we  not  proud 
To  garland  all  earth  again? 

Hoist  and  haul  with  the  gossamer  ropes; 

Turn  over  the  weighted  horn  ; 
And  lo !    a  world  of  blossoming  hopes 

In  the  breast  of  the  earth  is  born  ! 

Jubilant  throats  make  merry  the  air, 

And  violets  make  it  sweet; 
O  world  of  God!    thou  art  all  too  fair 

For  the  print  of  mortal  feet ! 
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Farm  Work  for  the  Month. 

With  most  of  oar  readers  the  great  business 
of  cotton  planting  is  now  almost  at  hand. 
From  the  10th  to  the  25th  of  the  month  the 
teed  should  be  pat  in  the  ground.  We  do  not 
advise  very  early  cotton  planting.  Until  the 
soil  becomes  warm  and  the  cold  nights  of 
spring  are  past,  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
plsnting.  When  planted  before  both  days  and 
nights  are  warm,  the  young  plant  is  sickly, 
bis  a  red  color,  looks  stunted,  and  oaly  begins 
to  grow  when  the  weather  becomes  warm. — 
Prepare  the  soil  well,  make  the  beds  for  the 
seed  as  mellow  and  friable  as  possible,  and 
when  the  season  suits  bring  out  the  planters 
sad  deposit  the  seed.  But  before  a  single  cot- 
ton seed  is  plantad  we  hope  that  all  our  readers 
and  their  friends  and  neighbors  will  see  to  it 
that  they  have  provided  for  a  full  crop  of  com 
—not  only  "  enough  to  do  them,"  but "  a  plenty 
to  spare."  Do  not  over-calculate  your  yield 
per  acre  of  com ;  rather  under-estimate  it,  and 
then  when  you  come  to  put  it  away  in  the  cribs 
if  the  number  of  bushels  considerably  exceeds 
your  expectations,  you  and  your  family,  your 
hands  and  your  stock  will  be  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. You  will  not  need  to  beg  advances 
next  spring  from  your  commission  merchant, 
your  teams  will  not  be  wom  down  hauling  corn 
and  hay  from  the  depot  or  river  landing  just 
when  you  need  them  most  for  the  preparation  of 
the  land,  and  you  will  have  no  interest-bearing 
debt  standing  against  you  on  your  factor's 
Vol.  Ill,  No,  6—1. 


books  to  be  deducted  from  the  hurried  and 
compulsory  sales  of  your  cotton. 

Cotton  may  be  now  worth  23c.  but  if  a  large 
crop  is  planted  and  gathered,  like  that  of  1870, 
it  will  not  be  worth  more  than  10  or  12c.  next 
Christmas.  Remember,  we  say  with  all  our 
might,  the  "big  crop"  of  1870.  Do  not,  in 
mercy's  name,  repeat  the  folly  of  that  year.  Be 
assured  that  every  bale  which  the  cotton  States 
produce  in  excess  of  two  millions,  is  a  loss 
instead  of  a  gain.  With  a  crop  of  that  size  or 
nearly  so,  the  crop  will  have  a  fixed  value, 
and  a  high  value,  and  with  less  labor  and  lees 
outlay,  and  with  an  increased  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  other  marketable  produce,  the 
planters  will  receive  more  hard  money  for 
their  cotton. 

FIltBT  WORKING  OF  COftN. 

When  the  cotton  crop  has  been  planted,  all 
the  strength  and  energy  of  the  plantation  should 
be  directed  to  the  com.  An  early  start,  with 
every  facility  afforded  for  a  rapid  and  vigorous 
growth,  is  all  important.  Neglect  at  this  stage 
—careless  and  shallow  siding,  bad  and  slovenly 
hoeing,  top  dressing  instead  of  destroying  the 
grass  and  weeds,  and  imperfect  thinning, 
inflicts  injury  from  which  the  crop  rarely 
recovers ;  whereas,  if  the  plows  are  run  deep 
and  close,  if  the  hoes  remove  every  blade  of 
grass  and  every  weed,  drawing  a  little  fine  earth 
round  the  young  plants,  and  if  the  thinning  is 
done  by  pulling  up  the  surplus  plants  by  the 
roots,  not  breaking  them  off  to  sprout  again, 
the  "good  start"  will  have  been  made,  which 
almost  insures  a  good  crop.  In  siding  let  a 
long,  narrow  scooter  be  used,  go  as  close  to  the 
corn  as  possible,  taking  care  not  to  throw  clods 
or  lumps  upon  the  young  plants.  In  this  way 
the  roots,  as  they  grow,  will  have  a  deep,  mel- 
low bed  to  feed  in. 
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COTTON. 

For  the  details  of  cotton  planting  we  refer 
our  readers  to  former  numbers,  in  which  we 
have  published  several  practical  essays  by  agri- 
culturists of  eminence  and  successful  experience. 
In  another  column  will  be  found  David  Dick- 
ton's  mode  of  cotton  planting,  taken  from  his 
book,  Practical  Farming^  page  57,  (J.  W.  Burke 
&  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.) 

We  advise  every  one  who  plants  cotton  to 
tise  one  of  the  patent  planters  or  seed  dbtribu- 
tors.  The  seed  can  be  strewn  more  evenly  and 
regularly  in  this  way  than  by  hand,  and  they 
come  up  in  a  narrow  straight  line  like  a  ribbon, 
which  considerably  facilitates  the  operation  of 
"  chopping."  From  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  a 
bushel  and  three  quarters,  if  well  rolled  in  land- 
plaster  or  ashes,  is  quite  enough  seed  per  acre 
to  ensure  an  abundant  stand. 

When  the  cotton  is  sufficiently  large,  "run 
round  "  it  with  a  long,  narrow  scooter,  running 
AS  deep  and  as  close  to  the  cotton  as  possible. 
The  best  crop  of  cotton  we  ever  made  we  sided 
with  a  subsoil  plow.  We  much  prefer  this 
mode  of  siding  to  the  favorite  turn-plow  with 
the  bar  next  the  cotton.  In  chopping — which 
should  be  done  immediately  after  siding — ^leave 
the  bunches  the  fUll  width  of  a  hoe  apart,  and 
see  that  besides  the  surplus  cotton  all  grass  and 
weeds  are  removed. 

TORAGB  CBOPS. 

We  repeat  our  earnest  advice  to  provide 
bountifully  for  the  stock  by  planting  for  plenty 
of  forage — Lucerne,  Millet  and  Drill  Com. — 
Prepare  the  ground  well  and  make  it  very  rich 
for  these  crops.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  or 
rather,  if  it  be  not  done,  it  is  better  not  to  plant 
them  at  all. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

If  our  advice  has  been  taken  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  yams  have  been  bedded  to  furnish 
draws  or  slips  enough  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
this  month  to  plant  the  main  crop,  it  is  now 
time  to  prepare  the  land,  breaking  it  thoroughly, 
opening  wide  furrows,  putting  in  plenty  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure,  or  some  good  fertilizer, 
throwing  up  a  wide  flat  bed  and  making  it 
smooth  and  soft. 

When  the  draws  are  five  or  six  inches  high 
they  are  fit  to  plant.  Take  them  up  carefully 
80  as  not  to  disturb  the  parent  potato,  dip  their 
roots  in  a  thick  paste  of  cow  manure  and  water, 
and  set  them  out  about  fifteen  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  choosing  the  evening  or  a  cloudy  day 
for  the  operation.     Set  the  plant  very  deep. 


We  renew  our  recommendation  to  provide  a 
large  crop  of  sweet  potatoes.  (See  communi- 
cation on  Sweet  Potato  Culture  in  another 
column.) 

Letter  from  John  Plowhandles. 

IN  AGBICULTITRAL  XTNION  THEBB  IB  BTmSNOTH. 

Mb.  Editob — ^When  the  lawyers  and  the 
politicians  of  the  present  day  come  to  ask  us 
clodhoppers  for  our  votes,  they  invariably  tell 
us  what  a  monstrously  fine  thing  agriculture  is; 
how  it "  lies  at  the  foundation*'  or  '^  at  the  bans" 
of  all  prosperity;  how  all  other  interests  are 
dependent  upon  it;  how  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
the  preacher,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
the  mechanic,  and  the  man  of  letters,  could  not 
live  an  hour  without  agriculture.  It  '*  freights 
the  ship  whose  sails  whiten  every  sea,**  etc.,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  same  sort  of  fine  talk.  But, 
sir,  I  never  knew  fine  words  butter  parsnips 
satisfactorily.  To  be  told  that  our  business  is  so 
grand  does  not  help  us  much,  unless  the  acts 
of  our  admirers  correspond  with  their  words. 
"Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,**  is  good 
sense  if  it  be  not  the  best  grammar.  The  law- 
yers and  the  politicians,  when  they  want  to 
tickle  our  vanity,  tell  us  these  fine  things,  bat 
when  they  have  got  what  they  want,  and  we 
come  to  them  to  aid  us  as  an  industrious  class, 
to  improve  agriculture,  to  endow  an  agricul- 
tural college,  to  make  an  appropriation  for  an 
agricultural  society,  to  fbrmish  the  means  for 
agricultural  experiments,  or  to  give  us  help  of 
any  kind,  no  one  hearing  their  reply  would 
ever  suppose  that  agriculture  lay  at  the  foun- 
dation or  at  the  basis  of  anything,  or  that  any 
interest  worth  naming  depended  upon  it.  We 
are,  then,  a  set  of  clodhoppers,  who  want  the 
State  to  furnish  our  bread  and  butter — ^impudent 
mendicants,  whose  business  it  is  to  hew  wood, 
draw  water,  and  raise  provisions  for  the  lordly 
gentlemen  who  condescend  to  make  our  laws 
and  spend  our  money,  but  who  have  no  earthly 
right  to  ask  that  a  dime  shall  be  expended  for 
such  a  luxury  as  an  agrricultural  college,  or  an 
agricultural  society.  If  we  want  such  things, 
let  us  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets  and  pay  for 
them,  without  burdening  the  body  of  the  tax- 
payers, by  an  appropriation  of  the  public  money 
for  any  such  purpose. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I,  for  one  of  the  clodhop- 
pers, am  quite  tired  of  this  insolent  assumption, 
and,  as  I  firmly  believe  that,  clodhoppers 
though  we  may  be,  we  are  the  most  intelligent, 
the  most  enlightened,  the  most  powerfVil,  as  we 
certainly  are  the  most  useful,  class  in  the  land, 
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I  propose  tliat  we  combine  our  forces  and  use 
our  strength  to  teach  these  fine  gentlemen  a 
wholesome  lesson,  by  leaving  them  at  home  to 
manage  their  respective  affairs,  and  going  our- 
selves to  tlfe  legislature  and  to  Congress,  until 
we  have  secured  our  own  interests,  and  thus 
promoted  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 
Open  the  statute  books  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Legislatures,  and  you  will  find  them  filled  with 
enactments  protecting,  endowing,  subsidizing 
and  promoting  every  other  industrial,  mechan- 
ical and  professional  interest,  but  you  have  to 
search  with  a  microscope  to  find  anything 
which  is  intended  to  benefit  agriculture.  Take 
the  tariffs,  for  example,  and  their  operation  is 
directly  detrimental  to  agriculture.  Look 
through  the  list  of  appropriations  of  money  and 
lands  and  you  will  find  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  acres  of  land  lavished  on  special 
interests  and  industries,  while  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  to  purchase  a  few  bushels  of  foreign 
seeds,  are  all  that  is  given  to  agriculture.  And 
so  it  will  continue  to  be  so  long  as  we  "  accept  the 
situation" — ^toil  like  slaves  to  furnish  the  money 
which  constitutes  these  millions,  while  we  are 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  their  distri- 
bution. There  is  only  one  remedy  for  this, 
and  that  is  a  combination  of  the  agriculturists 
for  their  own  protection.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  industrial  leagues,  unions,  and  protective 
societies.  We  alone  have  no  union  or  co-intel- 
ligence, and  though  we  hare  complete  power  to 
protect  ourselves,  we  neglect  to  use  it,  and  are 
made  the  prey  and  the  butt  of  all  other  inter- 
esto. 

The  greatest  men  this  country  ever  produced 
were  planters  by  profession.  They  had  no 
other  business.  When  they  directed  the  coun- 
cila  of  the  republic,  we  had  an  honest,  benevo- 
lent, capable  government,  which  was  respected 
at  home  and  abroad.    What  have  we  now  7 

I  am  no  office-seeker  or  office-lover.  I  should 
hate  very  much  to  seek  or  hold  one.  But  there 
are  thousands  in  every  State  far  worthier  and 
more  capable  than  I  am,  who  could  and  would 
accept  office  if  elected,  and  who  would  use  their 
brains  and  their  influence  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote agriculture,*  knowing  what  agriculture 
wants,  and  what  she  ought  to  have.  Let  us 
farmers  go  to  work  and  form  planters'  or  farm- 
ers' unions  in  every  State.  Let  us  select  men 
of  our  calling  to  the  legislatures  and  to  Con- 
grees.  Let  us  assert  our  power  and  maintain 
our  dignity,  and  while  we  may  spend  a  few 
hundred  thousand  annually  for  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  agriculture^  the  expenditure 


will  be  more  than  a  hundredfiold  counterbal- 
anced by  the  justice,  wisdom  and  honesty  which 
we  will  infuse  into  legislation,  and  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  productive  wealth  of  the  country. 
It  is  true  that  all  other  professions,  trades 
and  industry  are  dependent  on  us  for  their 
existence.  They  have  preyed  on  us  long 
enough.  It  is  time  now  that  we  help  ourselves. 
We  have  the  votes.  Combine  them,  and  we 
shall  soon  have  our  own. 

John  Plowhandles. 


For  ih§  Southern  JParm  and  Home. 

Sweet  Potato  Culture. 

Mr.  Editor — ^You  never  gave  your  readers 
better  advice  than  when  you  told  them  to  plant 
a  plenty  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  is  not  a 
crop  upon  a  plantation  which  pays  better  for 
humans  as  well  as  stock  than  they  do.  It  is 
all  nonsense  saying  they  will  "not  keep"  as 
an  excuse  for  only  planting  a  little  patch  and 
only  raising  a  few  bushels.  They  will  keep  if 
the  proper  means  are  used  to  keep  them,  and 
if  we  have  sense  we  will  make  up  our  minds  to 
do  this,  even  if  it  does  interfere  a  little  with 
that  big  cotton  crop  we  propose  to  make,  which 
is  to  pay  us  out  of  debt  and  make  us  rich  be- 
sides. I  visited  recently  the  plantation  of  a 
friend  who  plants  for  over  a  hundred  bags,  and 
works  about  twenty  hands.  When  I  reached 
his  house  I  found  him  in  his  vegetable  garden 
bedding  two  bushels  of  refUse  yams  to  make 
draws  for  his  sweet  potato  patch  I  If  all  his 
yams  sprout,  which  I  doubt,  and  he  keeps  on 
setting  out  away  into  July,  he  may  have  draws 
enough  to  plant  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  As  there 
are  many  other  planters — ^large  planters  at  that 
— who,  like  my  friend,  utterly  neglect  this  crop 
or  plant  it  as  he  does,  I  thought  I  would  avail 
myself  of  your  offer  to  publish  commimications 
from  plain  farmers,  and  send  you  a  few  lines 
as  to  "  what  I  know  about "  sweet  potatoes.  I 
have  planted  three  or  four  acres  of  them  every 
year  for  many  years,  and  sometimes  have 
planted  more.  During  the  war,  when  I  raised 
little  or  no  cotton,  and  did  all  I  could  to  raise 
provisions  for  our  brave  "  boys  in  grey,"  I  in- 
creased my  sweet  potato  crop  in  order  to  save 
com  to  send  to  Virginia.  [N.  B. — ^I  never  sold 
a  bushel  for  more  than  government  price,  and 
never  charged  a  soldier's  wife  or  widow  a  cent.] 

The  great  secret  of  sweet  potato  raising  is  to 
plant  the  draws  early — middle  or  end  of  April 
— and  to  have  the  draws  to  plant,  a  sufficient 
number  of  bushels  must  be  bedded.  I  gene- 
rally bed  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels. 
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selecting  the  very  best  potatoes  in  the  bank  for 
seed.  Small,  refuse  seed  will  not  yield  large 
yams.  As  well  expect  shrivelled,  half-filled 
grains  of  wheat  to  produce  full,  heavy  ears.  I 
make  my  bed  in  the  ordinary  way,  digging  out 
the  soil  about  fifteen  inches  deep,  filling  it  with 
stable  manure,  covering  the  manure  with  a 
couple  of  inches  or  so  of  fine  soil,  laying  the 
potatoes  on  this  just  close  enough  not  to  touch, 
then  covering  the  potatoes  with  straw,  and 
then  covering  the  whole  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  soil. 

A  good  sandy  loam  is  the  right  soil  for  the 
yam.  It  ought  not  to  be  made  too  rich.  You 
may  get  a  greater  number  of  bushels  by  heavy 
manuring,  but  the  potatoes  will  not  keep  as 
well.  For  early  use  I  plant  the  Spanish,  which 
yield  capitally  from  the  draw,  but  for  the  prin- 
cipal crop,  I  plant  the  yam  known  as  the 
Haytian  yam.  It  yields  abundantly,  grows  to 
a  very  large  size,  keeps  well,  and  produces  fine 
vines.  I  throw  up  my  beds  high  and  broad, 
about  three  feet  or  forty  inches  apart,  and  plant 
the  draws  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart, 
completing  the  planting  by  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  Hay.  I  cultivate  the  crop  three 
times — first,  with  the  hoes,  putting  a  little  soft 
earth  to  the  plants  a  week  after  setting  out,  and 
then  splitting  out  the  middles  with  a  double- 
shovel  plow;  second,  a  good  plowing  with  a 
turn-plow;  and  third,  sweeping  the  middles 
and  working  the  beds  with  the  hoe,  being  care- 
ful not  to  cover  the  vines  with  dirt  and  thus 
make  them  take  root. 

I  never  dig  the  crop  until  the  frost  has  nipped 
the  vines.  I  have  often  raised  on  good,  loose, 
fresh  land  as  much  as  four  and  fire  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre;  and  on  worn  land,  that 
would  not  give  mo  ten  bushels  of  com,  I  have 
raised  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred bo^ihels.  I  have  hoard  of  men  who  have 
ri^ised  eight  and  nine  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre,  but  I  think  there  must  have  been  some 
mistake  in  the  score,  or  the  measure  was  not 
"sealed."  I  will  send  you  later  my  way  of 
keeping  sweet  potatoes. 

"  NiaOKR-KlLLER." 

Hancock  Co.,  Ga.,  March,  1872. 


Thb  total  value  of  farm  products  in  the 
United  States  and  Territories,  during  the  year 
ending  June  1,  1870,  according  to  the  census 
statement  just  published,  was  $2,445,000,000. 
The  largest  product  was  in  New  York,  and  the 
next  largest  in  Illinois.  The  total  wool  clip 
fbr  the  game  year  is  stated  at  101,?84,678  lbs., 
of  which  ab:)ut  one-fifth  is  creditea  to  Ohio. 


For  th0  Southern  Fksrm  and  Home, 

Bermada  GrasB. 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  been  a  subscriber  to 
the  Farm  and  Home  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  I  mean  to  continue  to  be  one  as  long  as  I 
can  keep  out  of  the  poorhouse.  I  have  read 
with  great  interest  the  many  articles  which  you 
have  published  on  the  value  of  clover  and  the 
grasses,  but  if  you  have  ever  published  a  single 
good  word  for  Bermuda  grass  I  have  never 
seen  it.  Is  it  possible  that  because  cotton 
planters  curse  it,  and  overseers  regard  it  as  an 
emanation  of  the  devil  himself,  that  you  who 
recommend  the  cultivation  of  the  grasses,  the 
increase  and  the  improvement  of  our  stock  and 
a  diversification  of  our  industries  generally, 
have  been  unwilling  to  recommend  the  culti- 
vation— yes,  Mr.  Editor,  I  say  it  boldly,  the  cul- 
tivation— of  Bermuda  grass  on  our  plantations? 
I  do  not  object  to  the  cultivation  of  "clover  and 
the  grasses,''  in  which  latter  term  are  comprised 
the  grasses  which  are  not  indigenous  to  our 
soil  and  do  not  universally  thrive  in  our  climate, 
such  as  orchard,  herds,  timothy,  etc.;  but  I 
think  that  while  we  all  agree  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  increasing  the  quality^  of  our  pastures 
and  meadows,  we  might  give  some  little  atten- 
tion to  a  grass  which  we  know  positively  will 
grow  and  thrive  even  on  our  poor  lands,  and 
which  on  rich  or  bottom  lands  will  yield  two 
or  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

I  do  not  share  in  any  degree  the  prejudices 
of  the  cotton  planters  and  overseers  against 
Bermuda  grass.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the 
scourge  which  they  represent  it.  If  I  want  to 
extirpate  it  in  any  field  on  my  plantation  I  can 
do  it  effectual ly  by  shade.  But  even  were  it 
as  bad  as  it  is  said  to  be  by  the  most  inveterate 
all-cotton  planter,  I  should  still  recommend  the 
cultivation  of  Bermuda;  because  we  have  no 
grass  which  grows  so  well  on  our  soil,  or  bears 
so  well  the  burning  suns  of  our  summer;  be- 
cause it  produces  excellent  hay  in  abundance; 
because  it  gives  the  best  summer  pasture  we  can 
have ;  and  because  it  costs  nothing  to  produce 
it.  Try  your  cultivated  grasses  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  secure  also  a  "  right  smart  patch  "  of 
the  wild  grass.  It  spreads  mightily  it  is  true. 
Let  it  spread,  say  I.  An  acre  of  good  Bermuda 
hay  is  worth  a  good  deal  I  can  tell  you.  Aj  I 
said  before,  it  can  be  destroyed  completely  at 
any  time  by  shade.  Broad-cast  corn,  hicenxe^ 
cow-peas,  or  any  crop  which  will  take  the 
ground  and  shade  it  densely  before  the  Bermuda 
can  obtain  any  growth  will  kill  it  efieotoally. 
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If  you  want  us  to  improve  our  stock  and 
keep  more  of  them,  we  must  have  a  eeriain 
supply  of  good  hay.  "  Clover  and  the  grasses  " 
you  know  will  not,  in  our  climate,  afford  a  <r«r- 
tain  supply.  A  long  hot  spell  like  that  of  July, 
1869,  will  kill  any  clover  or  "  cultivated  grass  " 
as  dead  as  Hector,  and  then  if  you  have  many 
Kead  of  stock  how  are  you  going  to  feed  them? 
Bermuda  never  fails.  It  needs  no  "  stimulants," 
no  "  ammoniated  superphosphates,"  no  "  nitro- 
genous matter  "  to  make  it  grow  upon  our  old 
worn  hillsides.  It  cares  no  more  than  a  nigger 
for  the  hot  sun  of  July  and  August,  and  if  only 
a  good  patch  of  rich  upland  or  good  hottom  is 
set  apart  as  a  meadow  a  good  crop  of  hay  may 
be  mown  with  certainty. 

Again  I  say,  grow  your  lucerne — ^the  best  of 
all  soiling  crops  in  my  opinion — your  millet, 
clover  and  the  cultivated  grasses.  They  are  all 
good ;  but  do  not  curse  and  denounce  Bermuda, 
because  it  grows  easily,  rapidly  and  certainly. 
Besides,  let  me  remark,  it  is  not  only  a  good 
9ummer  pasture  as  is  generally  supposed.  If 
It  be  grown  on  good  soil  it  makes  a  good  winter 
pasturage  too.  The  tops  may  have  been  killed 
by  the  frost  and  look  brown,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  tender  green  sprouts  near  the  ground 
all  the  winter,  which  will  give  plenty  of  fine 
food  for  sheep  or  cattle.  Here  let  me  remark, 
that  sheep  and  cattle  should  be  brought  up 
every  night,  the  first  folded  or  penned,  and  the 
latter  well  stabled  during  the  entire  winter. 


F<}r  iht  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Underdraining  for  Uplands. 

Mr.  Editor— I  was  conversing  lately  with 
an  intelligent  practical  agriculturist  of  the  old 
school  on  the  advantages  of  underdraining, 
and  when  I  told  him  that  it  should  not  be 
confined  exclusively  to  wet  lands,  but  that  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  high  lands, 
even  hilltops,  I  saw  that  he  thought  I  was 
"running  things  into  the  ground,"  and  that  he 
had  no  respect  whatever  for  my  advice.  He 
could  comprehend,  he  said,  the  good  of  carrying 
off  the  surplus  water  from  low,  wet  places,  but 
could  not  understand  how  anything  was  to  be 
gained  from  draining  la!  d  where  water  never 
lodges.  I  explained  to  him  at  some  length 
bow  draining  would  benefit  uplands,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  that  I  had  convinced  him  of 
the  truth  of  my  reasoning.  At  his  suggestion 
that  "  a  heap  of  good  farmers  do  not  understand 
this,"  and  that  it  would  do  good  to  publish  the 
fact  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninformed,  I  venture 


to  ask  a  small  space  in  your  excellent  paper  to 
explain  a  great  truth  which  may  be  made  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  our  country.  For  I 
believe  that  if  we  would  underdrain  mors  we 
should  buy  fertilizers  less,  and  that  we  should 
hear  much  less  of  late  seasons,  droughts,  and 
long  wet  spells,  in  explanation  of  bad  and 
short  crops.  I  am  encouraged  to  make  the 
request  because  I  know  that  you  have  frequently 
advocated  underdrainage  in  the  columns  of  the 
Farm  and  Homr,  and  that  you  comprehend 
its  benefits. 

But  to  my  subject.  I  maintain  that  under- 
draining  would  render  even  a  hillside  more 
fertile.  The  following  are  the  reasons:  I  take 
for  granted  that  the  drains  are  open  at  both 
ends.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  air  entering 
at  the  lower  end  and  coming  out  at  the  upper, 
is  passing  through  in  a  continual  current.  The 
drain  carries  off  all  surplus  water,  and  as  it 
does  so  leaves  spaces  or  interstices  between  the 
particles  of  soil  into  which  the  air  penetrates, 
which  being  warmer  than  the  soil,  is  constantly 
furnishing  heat  to  the  supercumbent  soil,  and 
thus  among  other  things  rendering  it  fit  for 
cultivation  much  sooner  in  the  spring  than 
undrained  soil.  The  foul  and  poisonous  gases 
which  exist  in  the  soil  are  set  free  and  given  a 
means  of  escape.  The  atmospheric  current 
constantly  passing  through,  carries  with  H 
supplies  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
while  the  entire  mass  of  earth  from  the  draia 
to  the  surface  is  permeated  by  this  current, 
moisture  is  imparted  to  every  particle  of  it, 
thus  furnishing  an  infallible  protection  against 
drought.  Then  again,  this  atmospheric  current 
which  the  drains  introduce  into  the  subsoil 
makes  the  inorganic  elements  of  the  soil  soluble 
and  fit  for  plant  food. 

Just  here  my  farmer  friend  remarked  that 
he  could  see  how  this  might  be  true  just  where 
the  drain  passed,  and  for  a  little  distance  on 
either  side,  but  that  he  could  not  see  how  It 
would  affect  the  space  between  the  lateral 
drains.  I  told  him  that  as  it  must  be  conceded 
that  well-constructed  drains  will  carry  off  all 
surplus  water  from  the  spaces  between  them, 
it  followed  that  as  the  water  was  removed  air 
took  its  place,  and  thus  permeated  the  mass 
supplying  the  organic  portions  of  plants,  and 
preparing  all  inorganic  matter  for  assimilation. 
Very  few  know  or  appreciate  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  vegetable  world.  But  when  they  learn 
or  remember  that  every  particle  of  the  vege- 
table, with  the  exception  of  that  which  form» 
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its  ash  when  hurned,  is.  derived  from  the 
atmosphere,  an  adequate  idea  may  be  formed 
of  its  value. 

Subsoiling  land  operates  to  some  degree  in  a 
similar  manner  to  imderdraining ;  but  while 
it  is  far  preferable  to  nothing,  it  cannot  be 
compared  in  value  to  a  thorough  system  of 
underdrainage,  as  practiced  by  the  intelligent 
agriculturists  of  Scotland  and  England. 

Deanbtoit. 


For  th$  Southern  Farm  and  Homi, 

The  Objects  and  Advantages  of  Farmers' 
Clnbs. 

Another  crop  year  has  just  passed,  and  we 
are  now  entering  upon  a  new  one.  The  results 
and  experiences  of  that  which  is  gone  are  fresh 
in  our  memory,  and  if  the  proper  use  is  made 
of  them,  we  may  be  very  largely  profited  in  our 
future  operations.  During  the  last  twelve 
months,  every  farmer  has  learned  some  practi- 
cal fact  of  value.  One  has  learned  one  thing, 
and  one  another.  We  do  not  all  turn  the  same 
leaf  in  the  great  volume  of  nature.  But  we  all 
learn  something,  and  it  is  from  the  collection 
and  diffusion  of  the  aggregate  of  these  facts 
that  the  science  of  agriculture  is  taught.  It  is 
by  the  communication  and  comparison  of  the 
experience  of  individuals,  that  our  knowledge 
and  the  general  stock  of  information  are  in- 
creased. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  this  can  be  as  well 
and  efficiently  done  as  by  the  farmers'  and 
neighborhood  clubs  which  have  been  frequently 
reoonamended  in  the  columns  of  the  Fabm  and 
HoMB,  and  the  formation  of  which  the  Fabh 
AKD  Home  has  done  so  much  to  encourage. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  regrets  that  this  rec- 
ommendation has  not  been  as  widely  adopted 
as  it  ought  to  have  been.  There  are  very  many 
counties  in  every  state  in  the  South  where  the 
mass  of  the  population  are  farmers,  and  wholly 
dependent  on  agriculture  for  their  living,  where 
such  a  thing  as  a  farmers'  club  is  entirely  un- 
known, and  where,  except  it  be  by  accident, 
the  valuable  results  of  individual  experience 
are  entirely  lost.  If  we  are  ever  to  emerge 
f^om  the  darkness  and  poverty  which  now  sur- 
round us,  and  become  enlightened  and  prosper- 
ous in  our  business,  we  must  change  our  present 
system  entirely,  meet  oftener,  interchange  ideas, 
discuss  improvement,  show  each  other  wherein 
we  have  succeeded  and  wherein  we  have  failed, 
and  the  causes  therefor,  and  combine  our  brains 
and  our  experience  for  our  mutual  benefit  and 
protection.    The  benefits  of  mutual  association 


and  continual  interchange  of  opinions  have 
been  recognized  by  every  other  profession.  The 
farmers  alone  live  by  and  to  themselves,  like 
oysters  shut  up  in  their  shells,  and  go  groping 
and  stumbling  along  the  old  beaten  paths,  with- 
out any  effort  to  inform  themselves  or  increase 
their  knowledge  of  their  business.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  oppose  all  efforts  at  reform  a 
"  new-fangled  notions,"  and  sneer  at  the  reform- 
ers as  fanatics  or  men  of  inferior  judgment. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  organize  farmers'  cluU. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  another  crop  year.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  an  "imposing  body,"  for 
complicated  rules,  fine  speeches,  or  "parlia- 
mentary law."  Let  them  be  in  fact  what  they 
are  in  name,  farmers'  clubs,  where  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  of  a  neighborhood  agree  to  come  to- 
gether at  a  certain  time  and  at  a  convenient 
place,  and  talk  —  not  orate  —  to  each  other 
about  the  culture  of  their  crops,  the  diversifica- 
tion of  their  industry,  the  cultivation  of  the 
cereals,  clover,  the  grasses,  and  the  various 
forage  crops;  the  raising,  management  and  im- 
provement of  stock  J  the  production  and  treat- 
ment of  fruits;  the  character  and  value  of 
implements  of  husbandry,  machinery,  etc.;  the 
state  of  the  markets,  the  labor  question,  immi- 
gration, and  numberless  other  subjects  in  which 
every  farmer  is  directly  interested.  Big  meet- 
ings, with  big  presidents  and  secretaries,  and 
committees  and  newspaper  reporters,  do  very 
little  good :  at  all  events,  they  are  not  the  thing 
I  want.  Few  farmers  go  to  these  big  meetings. 
They  cannot  "talk  as  good"  as  the  big  men  who 
go  to  them.  They  cannot  wear  as  fine  clothes. 
They  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  big  hotel  bill.  They 
cannot  spare  three  or  four  days  from  home,  to 
attend  a  big  meeting.  They  want  to  talk  to 
each  other,  to  have  a  regular  old-fashioned  ex- 
perience meeting.  As  soon  as  meetings  like 
these  are  started,  they  will  become  universal, 
because  their  value  will  be  evident ;  and  then 
will  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  read- 
ing of  good  agricultural  papers  and  books,  more 
inquiry,  closer  observation,  stricter  economy, 
better  management,  improved  social  relations, 
greater  content  and  happiness,  increased  pros- 
perity, and  more  comfort.  I  may  recur  to  this 
subject  again,  and  give  my  plan  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  farmers'  clubs  which  I  recom- 
mend. Clodhoppkb. 


He  who  thinks  better  of  his  neighbors  than 
they  deserve  cannot  be  a  bad  man,  for  the  stand- 
ard by  which  his  judgment  is  formed  is  the 
goodness  of  his  own  heart. 
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jPbr  Uu  Southgrn  Farm  and  Hom^. 

Greea  Xanures. 

Mb.  Editor — The  Southern  planters  cannot 
afibrd  to  buy  the  artifieial  manures  for  their 
land  in  sufficient  quantity  to  do  them  any 
permanent  good.  They  may  be  able  to  apply 
enough  per  acre  to  tickle  the  land  into  pro- 
ducing an  increased  yield  of  cotton,  and  if  they 
could  be  sure  of  receiving  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound  for  the  cotton, 
might  find  a  little  temporary  profit  in  the 
operation.  But  as  to  renovating  the  land, 
restoring  its  fertility,  giving  back  to  the  land 
what  the  crop  takes  from  it,  the  fertilizers  do 
not  do  this.  Indeed,  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  if  land  which  has  been  stimulated 
year  after  year  by  the  application  of  Peruvian 
gnano,  and  which  by  the  use  of  this  stimulant 
lias  produced  good  crops,  were  planted  now 
without  the  \  application  of  any  fertilizer,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  less  fertile  than  when  the 
^roano  was  first  applied.  Therefore,  if  I  am 
right — and  I  think  I  am — ^we  must  look  else- 
where for  an  efficient  renovator  of  our  worn 
lands.  Peiiilizers  will  not  do  it.  In  the  quan- 
tities which  we  can  afford  to  apply,  they  are 
bat  a  temporary  expedient,  leaving  the  last 
state  of  the  land  worse  than  the  first.  If  we 
could  afford  to  put  from  1000  to  1500  lbs.  of 
pure  ground  raw  bone  upon  every  acre  of  our 
cultivated  land  we  could  benefit  it  permanently. 
Bat  we  cannot  spend  from  $30  to  $40  per  acre 
for  manure.  Nether  can  we,  so  long  as  cotton 
continues  to  be  our  aiain  crop,  keep  and  feed  a 
sufficient  number  of  stock  on  our  places  to  sup- 
ply a  sufficient  quantity  of  stable  manure  to 
tsiprove  our  land  materially  in  the  sense  of 
renovating  it  We  may  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  do,  but  do  our  best  and  we  cannot  do 
enough. 

There  is  no  way  open  to  us  which  is  within 
our  means  and  compatible  with  our  productions 
which  will  permanently  improve  our  fkrms  but 
^^reen  manuring.  This  is  within  our  reach.  It 
costs  but  little  and  it  is  effectual.  Indeed  I  am 
folly  persuaded  it  is  better  than  any  artificial 
manure.  The  growing  plants  bring  up  from 
the  sabsoil  so  &r  as  their  roots  have  penetrated 
substances  which  promote  their  growth,  and 
tkef  hold  tiiese  substances  in  their  stems  and 
leaves.  When  they  are  plowed  under  in  a 
green  state  they  give  to  the  surface  the  supplies 
of  plant  food  thus  biought  up  from  below,  and 
In  addition,  they  give  to  it  all  the  elements 
which  they  have  drawn  from  the  atmosphere, 
■Baking  It  fficher  in  organic  matter  than  it  was 


before,  aud  thus,  of  course,  increasing  its  fer- 
tility. Plowing  under  vegetable  growth  in  its 
green  state  is  preferable  to  the  implication  of 
stable  manure,  because  all  the  organic  and 
inorganic  matter  is  saved — ^nothing  is  lost  by 
decay  from  exposure  to  the  air.  There  is  no 
perceptible  limit  to  the  enriching  power  of 
green  manuring  if  continually  repeated,  and 
the  process  is  especially  suited  to  our  worn 
lands,  the  vegetable  matter  of  which  has  been 
entirely  exhausted  by  the  barbarous  skinning 
which  has  been  practiced  for  many  years^ 
and  has  been  called  cultivation.  Vegetable 
matter  is  what  they  lack  most,  and  this  is 
exactly  what  green  manuring  gives  them.  Of 
all  the  green  manures  clover  is  the  best,  because 
it  not  only  enriches  the  soil  by  contributing  to 
it  what  its  roots  have  drawn  from  beneath  and 
its  leaves  have  drawn  from  above,  but  it  acts 
mechanically  as  a  subsoiler,  loosening  and 
aerating  the  soil.  The  next  best,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  common  cow-pea,  sown  broadcast 
and  very  thickly — ^about  two  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Instead  of  pasturing  our  grain  fields  after  the 
grain  is  cut,  which  is  a  direct  injury  to  the  land 
by  tramping  and  robbing  it  of  all  protection 
against  the  broiling  sun,  and  which  is,  there- 
fore, execrable  farming,  let  us  immediately 
after  the  crop  is  cut,  sow  peas  broadcast  and 
plow  them  in  with  the  stubble.  In  this  way  the 
land  is  shaded  during  the  summer  and  in  the 
fall  a  large  supply  of  the  best  manure  is  turned 
under,  ready  for  the  use  of  another  grain  crop 
or  for  a  crop  of  corn  or  cotton  in  the  following 
spring.  •    •    • 

For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

"Will  Fanning  Pay?»» 

I  hardly  take  up  a  copy  of  an  agricultural 
paper  in  which  I  do  not  find  the  question  asked 
which  I  have  put  at  the  head  of  this  paper; 
and  though  the  answers  are  generally  very 
satisfactory,  because  true,  practical  and  full, 
they  cannot  be  conclusive,  for  in  the  next  issue 
a  fresh  batch  of  querists  will  ask,  "  Will  Farm- 
ing Pay?" 

In  my  judgment,  it  all  depends  on  what  is 
meant  by  "farming"  whether  it  will  pay  or 
not.  *I  believe  firmly  that  farming,  if  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principles,  with  the  same 
attention,  the  same  management  and  the  same 
special  knowledge  that  would  be  required  to 
make  any  other  business  "  pay,"  would  pay  as 
well  and  better  than  anything  I  know,  except, 
perhaps,  money  lending  at  present  rates  of 
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interest.  I  believe,  too,  that  it  is  tlie  easiest, 
pleasantest,  most  healthful,  most  independent, 
aa  well  as  the  most  profitable  pursuit  on  earth. 
If  I  were  a  young  man,  raised  on  a  farm,  with 
a  good  chance  on  my  father's  plantation,  I 
Would  not  leave  it  for  the  best  clerkship  that 
the  gayest  and  busiest  city  could  offer  me.  1 
know  that  by  holding  the  plowhandles  I  could 
make  far  more  than  by  selling  silks,  groceries 
or  liquors,  or  even  by  keeping  books;  and  I 
fiirther  know  I  should  be  a  happier,  more  inde- 
pendent and  a  better  man. 

But  if  the  question,  "Will  Farming  Pay?" 
means  will  it  pay  for  a  man  with  borrowed 
capital,  no  knowledge  of  the  business,  living 
in  a  city,  visiting  the  farm  occasionally,  and 
leaving  everything  to  an  overseer  and  free  ne- 
groes to  farm,  I  say  emphatically  it  will  not 
pay.  Nor  will  it  pay  the  man  who  rejects  all 
idea  of  improvement,  never  reads  a  book  or  a 
paper,  never  keeps  an  account,  never  knows 
what  he  spends  or  what  he  makes,  never  tries 
even  to  look  out  of  the  deep  rut  in  which  he 
has  been  traveling  for  years,  and  never  "  wants 
no  man  to  teach  him  how  to  farm."  This  man 
is  one  of  a  large  class  whom  farming  will  never 
pay  further  than  to  supply  him  with  a  rude 
shelter,  coarse  food  and  scant  clothing.  It  is 
not  astonishing  that  the  sons  of  such  a  man 
quit  the  farm  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  do  so, 
and  come  to  the  towns  and  cities  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing in  any  other  way  than  by  farming. 

Neither  will  farming  pay  the  one-idea  man, 
who  mounts  a  hobby  and  rides  it  to  death, 
whether  it  be  cotton,  grain,  stock,  dairy,  sheep, 
fruit,  or  any  other  one  branch  of  farming.  Ho 
may  make  money  one  year,  and  so  may  a  mer- 
chant make  a  largo  sum  one  year  in  sugars, 
cloth,  whisky  or  nails;  but  because  he  made 
money  one  year,  were  he  to  give  up  everything 
else  and  give  himself  up  exclusively  to  the  arti- 
cle in  which  he  happened  to  make  one  lucky 
venture,  he  would  be  regarded  as  a  foolish  man, 
and  the  Bankrupt  Court  would  soon  wind  up 
his  business. 

Because  after  the  war  cotton  brought  higher 
prices  than  we  ever  knew  before,  we  "  went 
in"  exclusively  for  ootton.  Cotton  was  our 
El  Dorado.  It  was  our  golden  calf.  It  was 
the  only  thing  to  make  farming  pay.'  How 
the  promise  has  been  fhlfllled — ^how  the  "great 
expectations  "  have  been  realised — is  sufficient- 
ly answered  by  a  tour  among  the  poor  farmers 
of  the  cotton  States,  who  are  in  a  worse  pecu- 
niary condition  this  day  of  our  Lord  than  they 
^ere  after  the  9th  of  April,  1865. 


But  take  the  case  of  a  man  fVee  f^om  deVt, 
with  the  ordinary  intelligence^  industry  and 
enterprise  requisite  fbr  a  successfitl  merchant, 
who  will  raise  his  own  suppMes,  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  times,  aad  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  his  operations — losses  as  well 
as  gains — with  such  a  man  fkrmiag  will  pay, 
and  pay  better,  in  all  that  conetitutes  comfort, 
happiness  and  real  prosperity,  than  any  other 
known  occupation. 

With  our  soil,  climate  and  intelligence,  farm* 
ing  ought  to  pay  handsooMly.  Nature  hai 
done  and  is  doing  everything  for  us ;  but  we 
fail  to  reap  the  advantages  within  our  reach 
because  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  attend  to 
our  business,  and  use  the  diligence  which  i» 
essential  to  success  in  every  otli^r  business. 

Hechi,  the  razor-strop  man  of  London,  has 
answered  the  question,  will  farming  pay.  He 
bought  a  few  hundred  acres  of  poor  land  in 
Kent,  which  are  to-day  equal  to  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  most  profitable  land  in  England. 
How  did  he  do  it?  By  close  attention,  patient 
industry,  careful  management,  intelligent  ea- 
terprise,  judicious  expenditures,  and  well-kept 
accounts— just  the  same  means  by  which  A.  T. 
Stewart  has  made  dry  goods  pay. 

ClNCINNATUa. 


Fo    the  Souifum  Farm  and  Honu. 

(h-ehard  Grass* 

Mr.  Editor — Of  all  the  cultivated  grasses  I 
believe  that  orchard  g^ass  (DaetUiM  Qlomeraia) 
is  the  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of 
the  South,  and  is,  therefore,  the  moet  valuable 
that  we  can  cultivate.  Timothy  and  Blue 
Grass,  except  in  a  contracted  belt  of  oountry, 
cannot  be  raised  with  any  certainty,  but  orchard 
grass,  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  has  invariably 
succeeded  so  far  as  my  information  goes.  Like 
all  the  other  grasses,  and  like  clover  (which, 
by  the  way  is  not  a  grass,  at  we  so  often  see  it 
erroneously  classed),  orchard  grass  will  not 
thrive  upon  very  pooir  worn  land.  But  on  fair 
land,  or  upon  poor  land  with  .a  moderate  q>pli- 
cation  of  manure  it  will  produce  good  crops  of 
excellent  hay.  The  best  kind  of  land  for  it  i» 
a  dry,  clayey  loam.  It  will  not  do  well  on  wet 
land.  It  will  grow  finely  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  hence  its  name  orchard  grass,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  the  best  grass  to  sow  to  make 
wood  pastures  for  oar  9to<^  and  sheep,  thus 
making  our  woods  nearly  a»  profitable  to  as  as 
the  open  lands  of  our  plantations. 

I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  this  grass  in 
Maryland.    I  have  rarely  soen  it,  exc^t  in 
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patcbeS)  farther  Soatb,  but  I  am  satisfied  f^om 
wkat  I  know  of  it  tbat  for  bay,  pasture  and 
for  soiling  it  is  tbe  beet  and  most  profitable 
grass  we  can  bave.  It  commences  to  grow 
early  in  tbe  spring,  grows  very  rapidly,  and  is 
fit  to  oat  for  bay  about  as  soon  as  red  clover. 
It  ia  fit  to  cut  wben  it  is  in  fVill  bloom.  For 
soiling  it  may  be  cut  earlier,  and  if  it  be  re- 
quired for  seed,  it  sbould  be  cut  later,  when  tbe 
seed  are  fully  matured,  but  tben  tbe  bay  will 
be  injured. 

As  a  soiling  crop  tbere  is  none  better,  because 
it  oomes  in  early,  grows  continually  tbrougb 
tbe  summer  and  fkll,  and  bears  frequent  cutting. 
I  baye  seen  large  fields  of  it  in  Maryland, 
almost  breast  bigb,  yielding  tbe  beaviestswatb 
I  ever  saw  cut.  Its  only  fault  in  my  mind  is 
tbat  it  bas  a  tendency  to  grow  in  tufts.  It  does 
not  spread  and  tiller  like  otber  grasses ;  but  I 
belicTe  tbat  beavy  and  even  seeding  would 
obyiate  this  difficulty. 

It  may  be  sown  like  clover  and  tbe  other 
grasses.  Sown  with  small  grain  in  tbe  fall  or 
early  spring,  or  by  itselfand  carefully  harrowed 
in,  for  tbe  seed  is  very  light,  it  will  do  well. 
For  tbe  first  year  it  should  not  be  pastured,  but 
after  it  is  fully  established  and  its  roots  have 
taken  good  bold  it  will  bear  as  close  pasturing 
aa  any  grass. 

It  bas  another  immense  advantage.  When 
it  is  once  in  possession  of  the  land,  with  an 
occasional  top-dressing  of  compost  and  land 
plaster,  it  will  last  for  thirty  years. 

R.  H.  Cocksfoot. 

Amslia.  County,  Va.,  February,  1872. 

For  ths  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Adolteratioii  of  Cloyer  Seed. 

Mr.  Editor — A  very  serious  drawback  on 
the  cultivation  of  clover  is  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining fresh,  genuine  seed.  A  large  portion 
of  that  which  is  commonly  sold  as  clover  seed 
is  not  clover,  but  worse  than  that,  it  is  the 
minute  seed  of  noxious  weeds.  To  prepare 
land  for  clover  is  an  expensive  operation,  the 
seed,  even  if  they  are  genuine,  cost  a  great  deal, 
and  it  takes  a  long  time  before  the  planter  can 
enjoy  tbe  benefits  of  tbe  crop.  It  is  a  bitter 
disappointment  after  all  the  trouble,  expense, 
and  lom  of  time,  to  find  that  instead  of  a  crop 
of  clover,  one  bas  only  a  crop  of  plantain,  rape, 
and  assorted  weeds.  This  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  some  friends  of  mine,  who  were  enthu- 
siastic friends  of  clover,  but  who  are  now  so 
di^^usted  tbat  tbey  will  scarcely  allow  clover 
to  be  named  in  their  presence. 


I  do  not  believe  tbat  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
seedsmen.  Tbey  do  not  raise  the  seed  they  sell. 
They  purchase  from  the  producers  and  believe 
that  they  receive  pure  seed.  I  allude  of  course^ 
to  the  respectable  seedsmen,  who  to  my  know- 
ledge have  sold  clover  seed  which  turned  out 
badly.  There  are  disreputable  seedsmen  who- 
deliberately  adulterate  tbe  seed,  knowing  that 
not  one  farmer  in  a  thousand  will  discover  the 
cheat  before  they  are  sown,  and  distinguish  the 
spurious  from  the  pure  seed.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent was  this  swindling  traffic  carried  on  in 
England,  and  so  great  was  the  injury  inflicted 
on  the  farming  interests  of  the  kingdom,  that 
the  matter  was  made  the  subject  of  a  parlia- 
mentary investigation,  and  a  law  was  passed 
making  the  adulteration  of  clover  seed  an  of- 
fense punishable  with  heavy  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Something  of  the  same  sort  should  be 
done  by  our  State  legislatures.  If  it  were  tbe 
law  that  a  man  selling  adulterated  clover  seed 
could  bo  made  to  pay  heavy  damages  to  the- 
person  swindled,  and  then  serve  a  year  or  two- 
in  tbe  penitentiary  for  the  fraud,  we  should 
soon  have  pure  seed,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  beneficial  improvements  of  our  South- 
em  agriculture  would  be  freed  from  the  uncer- 
tainty that  now  attends  it.  It  may  be  possible 
by  analysis  to  detect  the  adulteration ;  but  how 
are  farmers  to  possess  the  knowledge  and  tbe 
apparatus  to  conduct  the  analysis,  and  if  they 
had  them  how  can  they  afford  the  time  ? 

If  seedsmen  of  character  were  to  have  their 
seed  analyzed  before  they  offered  them  for  sale,, 
and  were  then  to  sell  none  that  they  could  not 
warrant  to  be  genuine  and  sound,  their  sales^ 
would  be  vastly  increased,  and  their  dishonest 
competitors  would  be  driven  out  of  the  market.. 

To  purchase  seed  for  forty  or  fifty  acres  re- 
quires a  very  pretty  sum  of  money,  and  no  oner 
is  willing  to  expend  it  unless  he  is  sure  he  is 
going  to  get  the  genuine  article. 

I  am  a  thorough  clover  man.  I. believe  it  is  ' 
the  thing  of  all  others  for  our  exhausted  lands,, 
and  that  is  the  corner-stone  of  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture.  Hence  my  wish  that 
something  should  be  done  to  protect  the  farmer 
against  tbe  base  and  deliberate  swindling  whichi 
is  now  so  largely  practiced. 

Verdant  Greene. 

Greene  Co.,  Ga,  Feb.  24,  1872. 

[We  agree  with  our  correspondent  as  to  the- 
frequent  adulteration  of  clover  seed,  but  believe 
tbat  if  be  will  send  bis  order  to  R.  G.  Craig  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  be  will  receive  "fresh,  genuine 
seed "  for  a  certainty.  They  always  nave  a 
large  supply,  and  are  incapable  of  fraud  or* 
deception. — Ed.  F.  ^  JJ.] 
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For  the  Southern  Ibrm  aitd  Home, 

Ground  Bones. 

The  best  of  all  the  artificial  manures  is 
ground  bones,  bone  dust,  flour  of  bone,  or  bone 
meal  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  By  ground 
bones  I  mean  raw  bones  ground  into  a  fine 
powder,  not  a  composition  made  up  in  part  of 
ground  boiled  bones,  and  in  part  of  powdered 
oyster  shells  and  the  residuum  of  salt. 

Farmers  can  hardly  aflbrd  to  pay  $60  per 
ton  for  the  pure  bone ;  because  I  believe  that  a 
broad-cast  application  of  500  pounds  to  the  acre 
is  necessary  to  insure  profitable  and  enduring 
results.  But  if  the  mixture  consists  largely  of 
worthless  shells  and  salt  cake,  which  have  no 
fertilizing  power,  and  consequently  are  of  no 
value,  the  application  to  do  any  good  must  be 
fully  1000  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  this  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  afford.  We  can  buy  oyster  shells 
if  we  want  them  and  pound  them  for  ourselves 
At  a  less  price  than  $60  per  ton  for  cash,  and 
$70  "payable  1st  of  November  with  factor's 
acceptance."  And  this  just  brings  me  to  the 
point  I  want  to  press.  It  is  this.  Let  us  gather 
or  purchase  bones  for  ourselves.  We  then 
know  that  we  have  bones  that  have  not  been 
boiled.  Let  us  find  them  for  ourselves.  We 
then  know  that  no  oyster  shells  or  fine  sand  or 
other  useless  article  has  been  mixed  with  them. 
We  can  afford  to  supply  1000  pounds  of  this 
pure  home-made  article  to  the  acre,  for  the 
1000  pounds  of  pure  bone  will  not  cost  us 
more  than  500  pounds  of  the  compound  of 
boiled  bones,  oyster  shells  and  salt  cake. 

Unless  we  can  afford  to  put  up  a  mill  ex- 
pressly adapted  to  grind  bone — which  I  believe 
is  rather  costly  for  an  individual,  but  would  be 
.«mall  for  a  neighborhood — we  may  not  have 
•our  bone  as  fine,  in  as  "  impalpable  powder," 
.as  that  we  purchase  in  nicely-branded  saoks  or 
barrels,  at  $60  per  ton  cash,  or  $70  "  payable 
1st  of  Noyember  with  ieuGiofB  acceptance ; " 
but,  Mr.  Editor,  beauty  is  not  everything. 
What  we  are  after  is  utility,  and  I  tell  you,  and 
through  you  the  readers  of  the  Fabm  and 
Home,  that  there  is  neither  beauty  nor  utility 
in  paying  $60  and  freight  for  2000  pounds  of  a 
-compound,  1000  pounds  of  which  are  not  worth 
one  cent.  Besides,  when  we  put  this  stuff  on 
-our  crops  we  fool  ourselves  into  the  belief  that 
we  are  applying,  say  200  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
fertilizer^  whereas  in  reality  we  are  only  ap- 
plying 100  pounds  per  acre  of  anything  which 
iias  any  fertilizing  power  at  all.  The  truth  of 
the  business  is,  we  pay  $120  and  freight  per  ton 


for  an  inferior  quality  of  ground  bone,  when  if 
we  would  only  take  the  trouble  we  could  pre- 
pare at  home  genuine  raw  ground  bone  for  $20 
per  ton.  In  other  words,  we  pay  as  much  for 
one  ton  of  a  spurious  mixture  as  would  pur- 
chase us  three  tons  of  a  genuine  article. 

I  have  bought  the  ground  bone,  the  bone 
dust,  the  flour  of  bone  and  the  bone  meal. 
They  looked  very  pretty.  The  sacks  were 
elegantly  branded.  The  weight  of  each  sack 
was  printed  in  "plain  figures"  so  that  you 
could  "  know  exactly  wh^t  you  were  doing ; " 
but  the  fact  that  I  never  found  the  weight  at 
my  scales  come  within  several  pounds  of  the 
printed  weights,  made  me  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion ^hat  I  did  not  know  as  well  as  I  ought 
what  I  was  doing. 

Then  again,  I  am  not  much  of  a  beauty  man 
anyhow,  and  as  the  bones  did  not  fertilize  as 
much  as  I  expected,  I  thought  of  "  handsome  is 
as  handsome  does,"  and  resolved  to  try  to  fix  for 
myself  in  a  plain  homely  way.  But  I  will  tell 
you  what  made  me  quit  at  once.  I  found  that 
the  salt  boilers  in  yankeedom  sold  all  their  salt 
cake  or  residuum  to  the  fertilizer  manufacturers. 
"  What  for  ?  "  said  I.  "  Bon't  know,"  was  the 
reply.  As  a  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a 
blind  horse,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
salt  cake  might  get  ground  up  with  the  bones 
by  mistake,  and  I  quit.  I  now  make — "  manip- 
ulate,''  I  believe  is  the  correct  term — all  the 
bone  dust  I  use.  I  know  that  is  pure  and  I 
can  vouch  for  its  fertilizing  power.  I  use  it 
freely,  spread  it  broadcast,  and  do  not  plow  it 
under  too  deep. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  charge  that 
all  fertilizer  manufacturers  deliberately  adul- 
terate their  compounds.  I  know  some  of  them 
who  are  incapable  of  fraud  or  deceit  of  any 
kind.  But  they  do  not  manufacture  all  the 
bone  they  use  no  more  than  they  manufacture 
the  guano  or  the  chemicals  they  employ.  They 
purchase  the  ingredients  and  mix  them  accord- 
ing to  a  formula,  and  are  cheated.  They  do 
not  desire  or  intend  to  do  so,  but  the  ffict  is  they 
extend  the  cheat  ^d  the  poor  planter  is  the 
sufferer.  But  were  all  these  fertilizers  strictly 
genuine,  we  cannot  afford  to  buy  them  at  the 
present  prices.  They  are  not  intrinsically  worth 
Ally  per  cent,  of  their  cost.  And  we  poor, 
broken-down,  struggling  rebels  cannot  pay  fifty 
per  cent,  for  some  one  to  do  badly  for  us  what 
we  can  do  well  for  ourselves. 

The  moral  of  my  communication  is,  let  us 
make  our  own  ground  bone  and  use  it  freely 
on  our  crops.  Backbokx. 
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Ar  tk»  Southerm  Farm  and  Hamt. 

Hew  Tarieties  of  Seeds. 

Mb.  Editor — I  am  as  willing  as  any  man  to 
spend  my  money,  and  induce  others  to  spend 
it  for  anything  new  which  is  known  to  be  an 
improvement  But  I  have  seen  many  a  dollar 
Vttted  during  the  last  six  years  in  haying  new 
tMngs  which  were  nothing  but  humbugs,  put 
Dp  expressly  to  swindle  us  farmers,  because  we 
do  not  know  much  and  wanted  to  get  ahead  a 
little.  What  money  we  spent  for  all  the  new 
varieties  of  cotton  seed  alone !  Fiye  dollars  a 
boshel  and  heavy  freight  for  seed,  which  was 
not  m  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  one 
bit  better  than  what  we  had  at  home.  I  know  a 
planter  who  made  as  much  clear  money  one  year 
oat  of  his  cotton  seed  as  he  did  out  of  his  cotton ; 
and  not  content  with  that,  bought  up  all  the 
aeed  he  could  at  fifteen  to  seventeen  cents  a 
boshel,  and  sold  them,  no  doubt,  to  the  public 
«8  the  genuine  "  improved,"  "  selected,"  "  pro- 
lific," "short-jointed"  cotton  seed.  We  were 
all  crazy.  Nothing  but  being  humbugged  good 
could  cure  us. 

Then  many  of  us  went  crazy  on  Irish  pota- 
toes. We  would  read  an  advertisement  of 
some  Yankee  variety  that  would  mature  six 
weeks  earlier  than  anything  out  before,  "six 
potatoes  free  by  mail  for  $1  50,"  and  the  poet- 
offices  could  not  issue  orders  fast  enough  to 
remit  our  money  for  these  potatoes.  If  we  had 
kept  on  we  would  have  found  ourselves  remit- 
tmg  our  money  for  seed  potatoes  which  were 
«o  much  earlier  than  any  other  that  they 
matured  before  planting. 

I  think  we  are  pretty  well  cured ;  but  I  see 
the  swindles  advertised  again:  the  selected, 
improved,  prolific  cotton  seed,  staple  equal  to 
Sea  Island,  the  early  potatoes,  the  mammoth 
«orn,  &c.  Let  us  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
fooled  any  more.  Let  us  keep  our  money. 
We  need  it  badly.  Let  us  touch  none  of  these 
fabulously  prolific  or  early  seeds. 

Okk  Who  was  Bit. 


For  fJuSovthem  Farm  ani  Horn; 

Sontbem  PabllcatiLomu 

Mr.  Editor — I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  the 
Pabm  AiTD  HoMS  is  SO  prospcrous.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  your  success  is  deserved;  but  I  am 
satisfied,  also,  that  your  circulation  and  that  of 
any  two  other  Southern  agricultural  periodi- 
cals put  together,  is  not  equal  to  the  circulation 
in  the  Southern  States  of  one  of  the  great 
Northern  agricultural  papers.    Tou  made  a 


great  blunder  when  you  called  yours  the  South- 
ern Farm  and  Homb.  Had  you  called  it  the 
Cape  God  Agriculturist,  or  the  Plymouth  Bock 
Cultivator,  and  published  it  somewhere  in  the 
\Vliite  Mountains,  your  circulation  in  the  QoqAl 
would  have  bedn  immense  by  this  time,  and 
you  would  be  sufficiently  rich  to  build  a  marble 
palace,  and  drive  a  2:20  horse.  It  would  not 
matter  in  the  least  that  all  your  articles  applied 
to  a  different  soil,  climate  and  productions,  and 
if  followed  in  the  South,  would  mislead  fatally; 
if  you  would  only  "  adorn  "  your  columns  with 
pictures  of  $50,000  bams,  crochet  pen-wipers, 
monkeys  and  ice-cutting  machines,  sneer  con- 
tinually at  Southern  farming,  and  go  it  strong 
on  the  Cape  Cod  or  Plymouth  Bock  feature  of 
your  paper,  your  subscription  list  would  grow 
inimitably,  and  your  pockets  become  plethoric, 

I  saw  a  man  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  Southern 
State,  refuse  to  subscribe  for  your  paper  on  the 
ground  that  he  took  two  agricultural  papers, 
and  did  not  want  any  more.  Por  curiosity  I 
asked  him  what  they  were,  and  I  found  they 
were  both  published  in  the  North.  He  owned 
they  did  him  no  good,  that  your  paper  was 
worth  a  hundred  of  them ;  but,  he  said,  they 
only  cost  him  $1  each  per  annum,  and  that  the 
pictures  amused  the  children.  I  asked  him 
when  could  you,  and  others  like  you,  publish 
your  papers  at  $1  a  year  and  with  "pictures 
to  amuse  the  children,"  if  all  Southern  men 
would  do  as  he  did?  And  so  it  is  with  all 
Southern  literature.  It  languishes  not  because 
it  is  not  as  talented,  as  rich,  as  entertaining, 
and  as  instructive  as  that  of  the  North,  but  be- 
cause ourpeople  have  not  the  pride  of  section 
to  sustain  their  own  literature. 

The  moment  the  war  was  over,  or,  to  write 
more  correctly,  when  we  laid  down  our  arms, 
many  of  us  half  broke  our  necks  in  our  eager- 
ness to  "  take  the  oath,"  so  as  to  be  allowed  to 
go  North  to  buy  gew-gaws  and  "  notions,"  and 
spend  every  dime  we  had.  It  is  just  the  same 
principle  tiiat  impels  us  to  subscribe  for  the 
Cape  Cod  Ag^culturist  by  the  thousands 
instead  of  the  Farm  and  Homb,  and  the  other 
excellent  Southern  agricultural  papers.  It  is 
cheap,  though  admittedly  worthless  for  any 
useful  purpose,  and  it  has  pictures  of  monkeys 
and  ice  harvesters  to  "  amuse  the  children." 
One  who  will  lite  and  Die  in  Dixie. 


Few  things  are  more  necessary  in  life  than 
judgment,  firmness  and  courage.  With  them, 
a  man  can  rarely  fail;  without  them,  he  can 
rarely  succeed. 
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BnliJectB  of  Inrestlgratloii  In  A^cnltiire. 

At  the  spring  session  of  the  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural Convention,  held  in  Macon  in  February, 
1871,  a  committee  was  appointed,  with  Ho^. 
Samuel  Bamett  as  Chairman,  to  prepare  a 
"schedule  of  subjects  of  investigation,  observa- 
tion and  experiment  in  agriculture."  The  task 
was  heavy  and  needed  much  thought,  great  and 
varied  knowledge  and  patient  industry  for  its 
due  performance.  It  could  not  have  been 
assigned  to  one  more  thoroughly  qualified  in 
every  respect  than  our  valued  friend,  Mr. 
Barnett.  He  has  performed  it  well.  His  re- 
port to  the  late  Convention  of  the  Georgia 
Agricultural  Society,  may  be  said  to  contain 
the  "  whole  duty  "  of  an  agriculturist.  It  is 
the  most  complete,  comprehensive,  best  ar- 
ranged, and  concisely  expressed  paper  of  its 
kind  that  we  have  ever  read.  Prom  beginning 
to  end  it  is  full  of  suggestions,  encouragements 
to  improvement,  exposure  of  errors,  indications 
of  remedies,  and  general  information.  We 
present  it  in  full  to  the  readers  of  the  Parm 
AND  Home,  and  commend  it  to  their  careful 
perusal.  It  is  not  confined  in  its  application  to 
any  one  State.    It  applies  to  all. 

Now  Agricultural  Societies  and  Clubs  have 
a  complete  guide  book  for  their  investigations. 
Let  them  go  to  work  at  once  and  enter  upon 
the  path  of  progress  and  enlightenment  which 
this  report  suggests  and  points  out.  Here  is 
the  Report. 

BXPORT  OF  THK  COMMITTBB  TO  BUQOEST 
SUBJECTS  FOB  IKVE8TI0ATI0K. 

Col.  Barnett,  of  Wilke**,  submitted  his  re- 
port as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  County 
Subjects  for  Investigation,  which  was  received 
and  adopted.    It  reads  as  follows : 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  Convention 
of  the  G^eorgia  State  Agricultural  Society  in 
Macon,  in  February,  1871,  to  prepare  a  schedule 
of  sul:jects  of  investigation,  observation  and 
experiment  in  agriculture,  and  to  assign  such 
subjects  to  the  various  clubs,  county  societies 
and  associations  in  the  State,  beg  leave  respect- 
fully ta report,  as  follows: 

The  work  assigned  them  is  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  at  first  sight  appears;  yet  not  greater 
than  the  results  promise  if  the  scheme  can  be 
put,  as  they  trust  and  believe  it  can,  into  success- 
Kil  operation.  Th«  promised  results  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  and  important  Such  an 
organized  system  of  investigation  virtually  con- 
verts the  numerous  observers  throughout  the 
country,  who  now  compose  a  conmsed  and 
unorganized  mob,  operating  without  concert, 
and  wasting  a  lar^e  part  of  the  energies 
expended,  into  a  disciplined  corps  or  armv  of 
inaustnr.  It  would  indeed  place  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  the  State  upon  such  a  broad 


basis  of  eificiency  and  philosophical  and  practi- 
cal adaptation  to  its  work  as  would  compare 
favorably  with  any  similar  organization  in  any 
State  or  country. 

A  few  years  of  properly-distributed  co-oi>€ra- 
tive  effort  of  this  sort  would  accumulate  a  vast 
mass  of  information  on  each  department  in- 
vestigated, and  at  the  same  time  enlarge  the 
field  of  research — indeed,  cover  the  entire  field. 
Each  department  would  be  more  thoroughly 
investigated,  on  the  same  broad  general  princi- 
ple as  that  which  renders  the  division  of  labor 
the  great  means  of  thoroughness  and  accuracy. 
Yet  the  number  of  departments  would  be 
increased,  so  that  the  research  would  be  more 
comprehensive,  as  well  as  more  complete. 

In  a  word,  your  committee  believe  that  in 
this  method,  properly  carried  out  specifically^ 
the  most  efficient  means  are  to  be  found  to 
render  the  investigations  of  the  different  mem- 
bers and  societies  connected  with  the  State 
Society  at  once  most  thorough  and  most 
exhaustive. 

The  great  divisions  under  which  your  com- 
mittee place  the  several  subjects  of  investigation 
are  as  follows : 

Original  condition  of  the  farm. 

Preparation  of  land. 

Pertilization. 

Planting  and  sowing. 

Cultivation. 

Gathering  and  saving  crops. 

Special  crops. 

Tools  and  utensils. 

Stock. 

Pood  and  supplies. 

Marketing. 

Recording  and  understanding  results. 

Some  of  these  subjects,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
material  for  thought  and  for  essays,  but  most  of 
them  are  material  rather  for  observation  and 
experiment  than  for  mere  thought. 

Under  the  firdt  general  head  of  the  original 
condition  of  the  farm,  it  is  important  that  the 
owner,or  tenant,  should  have  much  information. 
How  is  it  that  a  professional  man  must  pass- 
through  a  long  course  of  study  before  he  begins 
practice — the  lawyer  or  the  physician — yet  the 
farmer  is  presumed  to  know  his  farm  by  a  sort 
of  intuition  ?  He,  too,  must  study  and  observey 
learn  the  capabilities  of  his  farm  and  the 
adaptation  of  its  different  parts  to  different 
crops. 

He  should  know  its  cost,  its  outlines,  the 
quantity  of  cleared  land  in  each  separate  field, 
the  fences,  ditches,  and  all  the  divisions  of  the 
place.  An  accurate  map  of  the  land,  showing^ 
all  these  things,  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the 
study  of  his  plans,  enabling  him  "  to  pitch  his 
crop,"  as  it  is  usually  termed,  to  much  greater 
advantage. 

But  while,  for  the  sake  of  showing  its  rela- 
tions to  the  general  subject,  we  refer  to  this 
head,  we  remark  that  it  is  the  subject  matter  of 
an  essay,  and  not  of  experiment. 

The  second  general  head  is  the  preparation 
of  land. 

We  will  not  refer  here  fully  to  the  divisions 
of  clearing,  ditching,  draining  and  the  like^ 
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nor  to  the  long  antecedent  preparation  involved 
in  a  proper  system  of  rotation,  but  to  the 
immediate  work  of  plowing  the  land  in  order 
to  sowing  or  planting  a  crop. 

Immediate  preparation  involves  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  former  crop,  viz. :  Of  com  or  cotton 
stalks. 

The  plowing.  This  is  usually  the  great  work 
of  the  farm,  and  is  worthy  of  all  study  and 
observation.    Under  it  we  suggest : 

1.  The  comparison  of  fall  with  spring  plow- 
ing, in  the  first  breaking  of  the  land.  Obser- 
Tstions  on  this  subject  to  have  reference  to 
different  classes  of  soil.  Also,  notes  to  be  kept 
of  the  spring  or  winter  rains,  and  how  they 
effect  the  state  and  texture  of  the  land  when 
the  planting  begins. 

2.  Comparison  of  subeoiled  land  with  that 
not  subsoOed ;  also  of  different  modes  of  sub- 
soiling. 

Notes  to  be  made  of  the  sort  of  plow  used ; 
whether  one-horse  or  two ;  whether  following 
in  a  turned  furrow  or  not ;  and, 

Notes  as  to  effect  of  combined  subsoil  and 
turning  plow. 

Depth  attained  below  original  surface  and 
below  turning  plow. 

Whether  the  whole  land  is  subsoiled  or  only 
in  or  near  the  rows. 

3.  Comparison  of  different  turnine  plows, 
showing  depth  of  furrow  a-id  width  of  fUrrow ; 
comparative  draft  on  horses ;  degree  of  inver- 
sion of  soil ;  degree  of  pulverization. 

Effect  of  turning  up  cli^,  showing  how  much 
was  tamed  up,  etc.,  and  results. 

Effect  of  subsoiling  sandy  land,  pipe  clay 
Undetc. 

Effect  of  cross-plowing  laad. 

Effect  of  harrowing  or  otherwise  pulverizing 
tnd  levelling  more  thorou|^hly  with  instrument 
uded. 

N.  B. — In  each  case  comparison  to  be  made, 
if  practicable,  with  other  methods.  For  ex- 
ample: comparison  of  subsoiled  rows  with 
adjacent  rows  not  subsoiled. 

Of  land  subsoiled  entering  into  that  only 
<ubaoiIed  in  the  rows  or  near  them. 

Of  land  well  pulverized  with  adjoining  land 
not  pulverized. 

This  caution  applies  to  almost  all  forms  of 
experiment  on  all  subjects. 

4.  Effect  of  beddins  land  for  corn,  ootton 
tnd  potatoes,  and  height  of  bed  and  mode  of 
makmg  it. 

Also,  of  hilline  land. 

6.  Way  of  gettm^  the  manure  in  of  different 
sorts.  Beference  will  be  had  to  this  hereafter 
more  minutely* 

^-  Suggestions  as  to  special  preparation  of 
land  for  different  crops.  Corn^  cotton,  small 
grain,  clover,  root  crops,  potatoes,  cane,  etc. 

The  third  great  division  is  Fertilization, 
under  which  we  suggest : 

7.  Comparison  of  different  sorts  of  home- 
made manure  with  each  (^er,  in  same  quantity. 

8.  Different  quantities  per  acre  of  same  home- 
oiade  manure. 


9.  Same  manure,  saved  under  shelter,  ex- 
posed, etc.,  with  careful  observations  and 
records. 

10.  Equivalent  quantities  of  stable  manure, 
lot  manure,  and  cotton  seed ;  bow  much  of  one 
is  equal  to  how  much  of  the  other. 

1 1.  Comparative  value  of  good  stable  manure, 
well  preserved,  with  Peruvian  guano,  dissolvea 
bones  and  other  well  known  commercial  fer- 
tilizers— say,  how  many  pounds  of  good  stable 
manure  are  equal  to  one  pound  of  Peruvian 
guano  or  one  pound  of  good  superphosphate. 

10.  Comparison  of  made  manures,  such  as 
the  Bryant  fertilizer.  Dr.  Valentine's  etc.,  with 
the  strictly  commercial  fertilizers. 

13.  Comparison  of  green  manures  with  each 
other — ^say  of  weeds,  grass,  clover,  peas,  etc. 

14.  Comparison  of  green  with  commercial 
and  home-made  manures. 

15.  Mode  of  turning  under  green  manure. 

16.  Turning  under  cotton  stalks,  mode  and 
effect ;  corn  stalks,  rye,  etc. 

17.  Mode  of  hauling  out  lot  manure. 

18.  Dej>th  of  applving  various  manures  on 
small  ^rain,  corn  ana  cotton. 

10.  Mode  of  applving  special Iv  stated;  broad- 
cast, in  drill,  middles,  on  surface,  as  spring 
dressing,  etc.;  effect  of  deep  manuring  on  corn. 

20.  Time  of  applying  manures  on  grain, 
corn,  cotton,  etc.;  when  sown  or  plant^;  at 
second  plowing,  how  deep,  etc. 

21.  Where  does  manure  stay  of  different 
sorts  ?  Does  it  sink  with  the  rains,  does  it  oome 
higher  and  evaporate,  or  does  it  remain  where 
it  IS  put? 

22.  Best  moans  to  make  manure  effective,  to 
yield  its  strength  at  proper  time,  and  to  avoid 
effects  of  drought. 

23.  Mode  of  applving  commercial  fertilisers 
— ^horse-power,  hana-power,  trumpet,  or  how  ? 

24.  Comparison  of  the  times  of  sowing — 
effect  on  certainty  of  crop,  winter  freezing, 
spring  frosts,  rust. 

26.  Depth  of  covering  different  grains. 

26.  Drilling  or  broad-casting — uniformity  of 
distance  and  of  covering. 

27.  Quantity  per  acre. 

28.  Sort  of  seed — for  yield,  quality,  certainty. 

29.  In  corn — distance  between  rows,  distance 
in  the  row,  chocking,  etc.,  com|>ared  with  drill- 
ing, one  or  more  stalks  to  the  hill,  on  rid^e  or 
in  water  furrows,  time  of  planting,  tests  oiseed, 
early,  late. 

30.  In  cotton^istance  between  rows,  in  row 
and  number  of  stalks  left,  use  of  cotton  planters, 
sowing  of  seed,  etc.,  dibbling  seed,  accurate 
widths  between  rows,  how  to  preserve. 

31.  Planting  corn  and  cotton  with  reference 
to  economy  in  cultivation,  bv  saving  hoe  force, 
by  diminishing  number  of  nirrows,  etc. 

32.  Best  arrangements  for  drought,  in  mode 
of  preparing  and  planting. 

Oultivtawn, 

33.  As  to  ftrequency— effect  of  once  in  7,  10, 
14,  21,  days. 

34.  Means  of  rapid  cultivation — wide  sweeps, 
harrows,  etc.,  one  or  two  lUrrows  to  the  row, 
striding  the  row,  rows  uniform  in  width, 
sweeping  alternate  rows  and  entire  middles. 
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35.  Depth  of  cultivation— :deep  and  shallow 
comparea,  depth  at  different  periods-— early  and 
late — when  to  lay  by  corn,  cotton. 

36.  Effect  of  culture  during  drought— com- 
pare breaking  entire  ground  before  planting 
with  listing,  and  afterward  breaking  balks. 

37.  Effect  of  rolling  and  compacting. 

38.  Best  means  of  killing  CTass. 

39.  Leaying  beds  and  leveTline  compared. 

40.  Drills  compared  with  checks. 

4 1 .  Distance  of  roots  and  plants  below  surface 
at  different  periods  of  growth,  and  under  dif- 
ferent modes  of  culture,  level  or  bedded  high. 

42.  Diagrams  exhibiting  changes  of  level. 

Oathering  Orop. 

43.  The  scythe  and  reaper  compared,  grass 
blade  and  mower — labor,  time,  waste  in  each. 

44.  Best  time  to  cut  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

45.  Com — effect  of  fodder  pulling,  cost  of 
fodder  pulling.    Substitute. 

46.  Housing  com,  wet  or  dry. 

47.  Cotton,  rapid  methods,  clean,  day's  work. 

48.  Time  to  gm,  labor  saving  in  this. 

49.  Preserving  root  crops,  potatoes,  turnips, 
beets,  etc.,  etc. 

50.  Stacking  or  hauling  in,  compared. 

51.  Saving  hay,  or,  sun  dry  or  air  dry.  Best 
method  in  bad  seasons. 

Special  Crops, 

52.  Wheat — seed,  preparation,  fertilizing, 
depth,  certainty  of  crop,  or  varying  seed. 

53.  Oats. 

54.  Rye. 

65.  Barley. 
56.  Peas. 
67.  Cane. 
58.  Potatoes. 
50.  Turnipsw 

60.  Beets. 

61.  Clover. 

62.  Lucerne. 

63.  Grasses,  home. 

64.  Grasses,  foreign. 

66.  Com  forage. 

66.  Best  long  forage. 

67.  Winter  rood  crops. 

68.  Fruits. 

69.  Vegetables. 

70.  New  crops. 

71.  Succession  of  grasses. 

ImplemenU — Plows, 

72.  For  preparation. 

73.  For  subsoiling. 

74.  For  pulverizing. 

75.  For  turning 

76.  For  cultivating. 

77.  Harrows,  scarifiers,  clod  crushers,  etc. 

Far  Transportciiion, 

78.  Wagons,  carts,  dump  carts. 

79.  Blacksmith's  took. 

80.  Hilling  for  meal,  grits,  etc., 

Labor^aamng  Tools, 

81.  Cotton  planter. 

82.  Cotton  chopper. 

83.  Hoes. 

84.  Pldw,  used  in  place  of  hoe. 


Stock, 

85.  Policy  of  raising  horses  and  mules, 
methods. 

86.  Oxen,  beef. 

87.  Milch  cows. 

88.  The  Dairy. 

89.  Stable  arrangements,  care  of  stock,  and 
manure. 

90.  Sheep,  wool,  mutton,  folding,  fertilizing, 
food. 

91.  Goats. 

92.  Swine,  breed,  food,  manure,  pasturing, 
penninff,  food. 

93.  Poultry. 

94.  Bees. 

95.  Fish. 

Stock  Food, 

96.  Character  of  food  for  horses,  cattle,  milch 
cows,  hogs,  etc. 

97.  Preparation,  rare  or  cooked,  cut,  steamed, 
etc. 

98.  Cheapest  food. 

99.  Grazing  or  cutting. 

100.  Grains,  roots,  grasses,  etc.,  compared. 

Marketing, 

101.  Condition  of  grain. 

102.  Time  to  sell,  etc.,  compared. 

103.  Cotton  market,  statistics. 
Recording  and  Understanding  Resul  is. 

104.  Simple  system  of  book-keeping,  showing 
acres,  yield,  gross  value,  and  profits. 

105.  Cost  or  producing  different  crops,  cotton, 
corn,  small  grain,  etc.  Cost  of  meat,  of  oxen, 
of  mules,  and  horses. 

106.  Day's  work^  in  rails,  cotton-picking, 
fodder  pulling,  hoeing,  breaking  land,  sweeping 
com,  task  per  hand,  per  horse,  etc 

A  very  large  field  is  still  left  out,  embracing 
the  scope  of  subjects  for  essays  and  reports. 
Such  as 

107.  Rates  of  investment  in  land,  labor,  horse- 
power, etc. 

108.  Calendar  of  a  year's  operations. 

109.  Premium  lists:  what  they  should  en- 
courage. 

110.  Analysis  of  different  crops,  fertilizers,  etc 

111.  Best  method  of  diversifying  industry. 

112.  Observation  of  temperature  and  moisture 
at  different  depths  and  under  different  con* 
ditions. 

113.  Seasons  for  cutting  timber  for  different 
purposes. 

114.  Irrigation,  or  how  to  deal  with  water. 

115.  Fencing,  hedging  and  ditching,compttred. 

116.  Means  of  mamtaining  interest  in  county 
societies,  etc 

The  imperfect  vet  earnest  effort  herein  made 
to  discharge  our  duty  as  a  committee,  impresses 
us  with  the  great  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be 
performed.  Numerous  as  are  the  inquiries  sug- 
gested, we  believe  not  one  of  them  is  unimpor- 
tant and  few  of  them  are  uncontested. 

We  desire  to  impress  on  all  who  undertake 
to  investigate  the  complexity  of  the  conditions 
which  enter  into  any  problem,  do  not  fear  to 
take  teo  much  nains  or  to  record  results  care- 
fully. With  all  effort  possible,  the  danger  of 
error  is  still  great   To  be  thoroughly  convmced 
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of  this  is  the  flnt  lesson  of  an  intelligent  and 
Talnable  observer.  To  attribute  an  effect  to  the 
wrong  cause  is  to  be  led  astray,  and  to  lead 
others  astray.  Nothing  but  extreme  caution 
can  tell  us  which  is  the  real  cause. 

On  the  other  hmid,  let  us  not  despair  of  at- 
taining valuable  results,  because  we  cannot  hope 
to  exhaust  the  whole  field.  Ordinarily,  each 
individual  or  society,  half  consciously,  is  trying, 
nnawares,  to  observe  the  whole  of  this  immense 
field.  How  hopeless  the  task.  But  we  propose 
to  sub-divide  it,  and  so  do  something  for  our 
relief. 

We  need  extensive  co-operation.  Any  one 
of  the  numerous  subjeets  will  put  an^  one  club 
to  its  mettle.  Biach  subject  matter  is  too  vast 
for  all  to  exhaust — ^much  more  is  aU  the  matter 
too  great  for  each  to  study. 

But  by  co-operation  we  may  cover  a  wide 
field  with  fine  practical  results.  We  need  the 
co-operation  not  only  of  the  county  societies 
with  each  other,  but  of  State  with  State.  Com- 
parative agriculture,  like  oiher  comparative 
sciences,  promises  the  highest  results.  When 
we  get  together  all  our  results  we  will  have 
something  material  to  present  of  substantial 
value  in  making  up  the  ereat  census,  and  afford- 
ing data  for  correct  judgment  on  future  prac- 
tical methods. 

Still  we  may  well  be  humble,  for  after  all  we 
may  make  real  progress,  yet  never  exhaust  the 
infinite  variety  of  conditions  and  complexity 
of  laws  which  the  Divine  mind  alone  can  com- 
prehend.     But,  while  we  cannot  fathom  this 
ocean,  we  may  hope,  bv  diligent  observation,  so 
to  learn  its  laws  as  to  float  safely  on  its  bosom. 
Samuel  Babnstt,*! 
J.  S.  Nkwmak,        \  Committee. 
E.  J.  Camp,  J 


For  1kg  Southern  Farm  and  ffome. 

Bottom's  Horse  Power. 

In  a  circular  sent  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
Southern  Farm  and  Home,  it  is  claimed  for 
the  above-named  power :  1st.  That  the  crop  of 
cotton  "can  be  ginned  with  less  than  half  the 
mole  strength  that  is  required  by  any  other 
korse  power  yet  made."  Then  it  follows  Viat 
more  than  half  the  mule  strength  used  to  propel 
"  tU  other  'powers  yet  made,"  is  consumed  in 
orercomLng  the  excess  of  friction  over  Bottom's 
Horie  Power!  or,  to  illustrate:  if  two  mules 
Attiched  to  this  wonderful  machine  will  give 
two  bales  per  day,  then,  in  order  that  the  same 
two  mules  may  accomplish  as  much  when  ap- 
pKed  to  an  ordinary  (or  any  other)  gin  power, 
two  or  three  more  mtdes  must  be  hitched,  simply 
to  overcome  the  unnecessary  and  surplus  fric- 
tion !    Who  will  believe  this  ? 

There  w  no  increase  of  power  in  Bottom's 
Horse  Power.  There  is  no  machinery  which 
can  abeohitely  increase  the  power  of  the  motor^ 
^Med  being  given,  except  by  diminishing  the 


friction.  Does  Bottom's  Horse  Power  aocom- 
plish  the  latter  ?  It  certainly  has  more  points 
of  bearing  than  the  "old-fashioned  gin  gear." 
The  former  has  eight  pairs  of  rubbing  sur- 
faces, while  the  latter  has  five  only.  Then,  what 
are  the  advantages  of  the  new  power?  I  see- 
none  that  exclusively  belong  to  it. 

It  is  compact,  I  admit,  but  we  have  plenty  of 
room,  as  to  the  matter  of  that.  It  is  made  in  & 
machine-shop,  well  fitted,  and  perhaps  less  liable 
to  get "  out  of  plumb ;"  and  to  this  cause,  alone^ 
is  due  any  advantage  it  may  have.  There  is 
nothing  novel  about  Captain  Bottom's  invention,, 
except  in  its  application  to  ginning  cotton  by 
the  labor  of  mules;  it  has  been  used  manjp^ 
years  for  running  water-mills  and  other  ma- 
chinery. I  mean  his  arrangement  for  increas- 
ing speed.  His  idea  seems  to  have  been — to  do 
away  with  the  large  king- wheel,  and  the  larg^ 
band-wheel.  To  do  this,  and  still  give  the. 
gin  proper  speed,  he  of  course  finds  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  wheels  and  pinions.. 
This  resort  is  "  old  as  the  hills,"  and  is  always 
at  the  expense  of  power.  Changing  a  silver  dol- 
lar  for  ten  dimes,  we  have  still  the  same  weight,, 
and  will  buy  no  more  goods  than  before,  The- 
main  reason  why  the  ginning  of  cotton  is  so< 
severe  on  the  stock,  is  the  tenacity  toith  which  the 
lint  clings  to  the  seed—}\x&i  as  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  a  500-lb.  ball  on  one's  shoulder  lies  in. 
its  ^reat  weieht.  I  am  convinced  that  much 
can  oe  done  about  our  gin-houses  to  diminish 
the  severitv  of  this  labor,  in  adjusting  the  gear- 
ing properly,  the  mode  of  attaching  the  mules, 
the  height  or  the  lever,  etc.,  etc.,  and  I  believe 
that  no  power  yet  devised  is  equal  to  a  well- 
constructed,  ordinary  gin  gear. 
Yours,  truly. 

Old  Homestead. 


For  th*  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Ditcliiiig. 

He.  Editor — ^In  reference  to  ditching  land 
I  would  say  that  I  have  been  ditching  for 
several  years.  Here  is  the  way  I  do:  I  give 
my  ditches  sufilcient  fall,  throwing  out  the  dirt 
with  a  turning  shovel,  running  each  way,  draw- 
ing a  portion  of  the  dirt  on  the  lower  side  with 
the  hoe.  I  lay  off  my  rows  as  nearlv  level  as 
I  can  get  them,  and  I  work  across  the  ditches 
the  same  as  if  there  were  npne,  raising  the 
plow  as  I  come  to  the  ditch,  and  ffoing  on  oiv 
the  other  side  leaving  the  ditch  bank  unplowed.. 
I  plow  out  the  ditches  at  the  close  of  the  work 
or  the  farm.  Bv  this  plan  the  land  is  cultivated 
on  a  level,  and  no  damage  is  done  by  breaks. 
This  is  the  way  I  manage  ditches,  and  you  can 
publish  it  if  you  think  that  it  will  oe  any 
information  to  any  one.  J.  G. 

Baldwin  Co.,  Ga.,  Feb.,  1872. 
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DavM  Diokso&'s  Mode  •f  C#tton  Plantiiig. 

Lay  off  the  rows  four  feet  apart;  run  the 
second  furrow  seven  or  eighX  kiches  deep ;  de- 
posit the  fertilizers  intended  to  be  used-  either 
with  the  hand  or  fertilizer  sower  at  the  r.ate  of 
400  lbs.  or  upwards  to  the  acre.  "With  a  long 
ficooter  plow  run  on  each  side  of  that  furrow 
^nd  cover  it  up.  Kun  the  same  plow  in  those 
furrows  a  second  time,  or  the  subsoil  plow,  if 
preferred.  Use  a  good  turn  plow,  and  run  on 
the  side  of  each  of  those  scooter  furrows,  and 
r«cooter  furrows  in  each  of  those  turning  furrows, 
•or  a  subsoil.  Split  out  the  middles  with  a  large 
shovel  as  deep  as  the  horse  will  pull  it.  That 
finishes  the  bed. 

When  ready  to  plant,  open  with  a  short  bull- 
tongue.  Sow  the  seed  with  the  hand  or  cotton 
:fieed  Bower-^the  cotton  seed  sower  preferable. 
If  the  cotton  seed  sower  is  used  it  finishes  the 
whole  operation  at  once. 

The  earlier  cotton  is  planted  the  lighter  it 
must  be  covered. 

Cotton  may  be  planted  from  the  first  of 
April  till  the  15th  of  Hay.  From  the  10th  to 
-the  25th  of  April  I  consider  the  best  time. 
You  may  plant  with  high  manuring  as  late 
•even  as  the  1st  of  June.  By  extending  your 
planting  over  the  longest  periods  you  can  raise 
the  largest  crops,  the  bulk  being  put  in  about 
the  15th  to  the  20th  of  April. 

In  the  first  working  of  the  cotton,  «ide  witb 
-ft  f2  inch  sweep,  with  the  right  wing  toler- 
:ably  flat,  going  very  close  to  the  i>lant,  not 
exceeding  a  half  inch  depth  in  the  plowing.  It 
may  be  hoed  by  Bcraping  witli  a  sharp  No.  2 
4Scovill  hoe  any  time  after  plowing.  Leave 
two  to  three  stalks  in  a  hill,  the  width  of  the 
hoe  being  the  space  that  the  stalks  should  be 
•apart.  Some  advantage  is  gained  by  keeping 
as  near  the  middle  as  possible.  You  will  be 
4ible  to  see  what  grass  the  plow  left.  The 
shaving  of  the  grass  with  the  hoe  will  act  as  a 
second  working  of  the  crop.  It  will  always  be 
4afe  if  you  can  return  to  the  cotton  once  in 
three  weeks. 

Side  shallow  and  close  again  the  second' time. 
Occasionally,  to  keep  the  surface  very  level, 
jou  may  run  the  plow  in  the  middle  of  the 
row.  By  leaving  the  proper  pwiods  between 
the  plowing,  you  may  carry  the  point  about  the 
Ist  to  the  10th  of  August,  wliieh  is  a  very  good 
iime  to  cease  working  cotton. 

Cotton  may  be  made  with  two  to  three  plow- 
ings.  Four  sidings  and  twQ  middle  splittings 
«re  all  that  it  evsr  wants  imder  t^e  caost  <»- 


favorable  circumstances.    The  greatest  amount 
of  work  the  cotton  requires  is  only  ten  fiirrowi 
to  the  row  for  all  cultivation.     The  whole 
plowing  occupies  one  and  a  fourth  day's  work 
per  acre,  under  favorable  circumstances;  and 
it  may  be  completed  with  three-fourths  day's 
work  per  acre.     It  is  essential  that  each  of 
these  plowings  should  be  done  very  shallow 
and  close,  never  stopping  for  dry  weather.    If 
the  ground  stays  wet  you  may  stop  a  few  hours 
and  hoe.    The  hoeing  and  plowing  during  the 
cultivation  of  the  crop  closes  up  the  land  suf- 
ficiently to  cause  the  fruit  to  set  finely.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  planting  it  was  sufficiently 
porous  for  the  roots  to  penetrate  in  every  direc- 
tion and  to  any  desired  depth.    The  cotton 
plant  is  like  the  cultivated  plum  or  cherry, 
requiring  the  land  to  be  pretty  close  around 
the  roots  to  set  its  fruit  well,  and  prevent  its 
drowning  in  excessive  rains.    To  cause  aarly 
maturity,  the  rows  should  be  one  way,  four 
feet  apart,  and  there  should  be  fVom  two  to 
three  stalks  in  a  hill  at  the  distance  of  every 
nine  inches.    When  the  cotton  commences  to 
bloom  each  stalk  will  bloom,  and  take  on  just 
as  many  bolls  as  if  there  were  only  three  stalks 
to  the  yard.     This  system,  stated  above,  will 
insure  eight  stalks  to  the  yard,  if  hoed  with 
care,  which  is  166  per  cent,  more  stalks  than  if 
one  stalk  is  left  in  every  twelve  inches.    By 
placing  the  stalks  thick  in  the  drill  and  wide 
apart  the  land  is  less  shaded,  and  gets  more 
light  and  sun.    If  you  wish  to  shade  with  a 
given  number  of  plants,  the  more  equally  the 
land  is  divided  the  more  completely  is  it  shaded. 
Prepared,  manured  and  cultivated  as  above 
directed,  there  never  has  been  any  reason,  any 
year,  to  prevent  making  a  good  average  crop. 
— Pi'acHcal  Farming,  pp.  67-69. 


Mr.  Lawcs,  of  England,  from  careful  experi- 
ments has  determined  the  value  of  manure 
made  from  different  articles,  as  follows : 
A  ton  of  wheat  bran  makes 

manure  worth $14  50 

A  ton  of  clover  hay 9  64 

A  ton  of  oats. 7  70 

A  ton  of  com 6  55 

A  ton  of  meadow  hay 6  48 

A  ton  of  oat  straw 2  90 

A  ton  of  wheat  straw 2  68 


Kxsp  THIS  IN  MiKB. — Correction  doet  mneh, 
but  encouragement  does  more ;  enooungament 
after  oensure  is  as  the  sun  after  a  ahower. 
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ConstitiieiitB  of  Plant  Food. 

Relative  Imwyriance  of  the  Ingredients  of  the 
Soil. — From  tne  gefteral  point  of  view  of  vege- 
table nutrition,  all  those  ingredients  of  tne 
soil  which  act  as  food  to  the  plant,  are  equally 
important  as  they  are  eaually  indispensable. 
Absence  of  any  one  of  the  substances  which 
▼ftter-cuHure  demonstrates  must  be  presented 
to  the  roots  of  a  plant  so  that  it  shall  grow,  is 
&tal  to  the  productiveness  of  a  soiL 

Thus  regfmled,  oxide  of  iron  is  as  important 
IS  phosphoric  acid,  and  chlorine  (for  the  crops 
which  require    it)  is   no   less  valuable  than 
potash.    Practically,  however,  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  nutritive  elements  is  measured 
hj  their  comparative  abundance.    Those  which, 
likt  oxide  of  iron,  are  rarely  deficient,  are  for 
that  reason  less  prominent  among  the  factors 
of  a  crop.    If  a  sinele  substance,  be  it  phes- 
phoric  acid,  or  iulphuric  acid,  or  potaso,  or 
magnesia,  is  lacking  in  a  given  soil  at  a  certain 
time,  that  substance  is  then  and  for  that  soil 
the  most  important  ingredient.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  natural  abundance,  we  may  safely 
Kate  that^  on  the  whole,  available  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  the  most  important  ingre- 
aients  of  the  soil,  and  potash,  perhaps,  takes 
the  next  rank.    These  are,  mo«t  commonly,  the 
lubstancea  whose  abaence  or  deficiency  impairi 
fertility,  and  are  those  which,  when  addM  as 
fertilizers,  produce  the  most  frequent  and  re- 
markable   merease  of  productiveness.    In  a 
multitude  of  special  cases,  however,  sulphuric 
icid,  or  lima,  or  magnesia,  assume  the  chief 
prominence,   while    in  many  instances    it   is 
scarcely  possible  to  make  out  a  greater  crop- 
producmg  value  for  one  of  these  substances 
over  several  others.    Again,  those  ingredients 
of  the  soil  which  could  oe  spared  for  all  that 
they  immediately  contribute  to  the  nourish* 
meat  of  crops,  are  often  the  chief  factors  of 
fertility  on  account  of  their  indirect  action^  or 
because  they  supply  some  necessary  p)iysical 
conditions.    Thus  humus  is  not  in  any  way 
euential  to  the  sprowth  of  agricultural  plants, 
fer  plants  have  oeen  raised  to  fUU  perfection 
without  it;  yet  in  the  soQ  it  has  immense  value 
practically,  since  among  other  reasons  it  stores 
and  supplies  water  ana  assimilable  nitrogen. 
Again,  gravel  may  not  be  in  any  sense  nutri- 
tious, yet  because  it  acts  as  a  reservoir  of  heat 
ind  |>romotet  drainage,  it  mav  be  one  of  the 
most  important  components  of  a  soiL 

Whmi  the  Soil  must  Supply.-^li  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  the  soil  contain  an  adequate  amount 
of  the  several  ash-ingredients  of  tne  plant  and 
9t  nitroeen,  but  it  mutt  be  able  to  give  these 
over  to  tne  plant  in  due  quantity  and  proper* 
tjtm.  The  chemist  could  without  difficulty 
oompoond  an  artificial  soil  that  should  indndle 
tvenr  sAement  of  plant-food  in  abundance,  and 
yet  he  perfectly  sterile.  The  potash  of  feldspar, 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  massive  apatite,  the 
aitrc^^  of  peak^  aro  aearlj  inmomtioat  for 

ToL.  III9  No.  6w^S. 


crops  on  aooount  of  their  immobility — because 
they  are  locked  up  in  insoluble  comliinations. 

IndteaOtms  of  Vhemieml  AntUyau, — ^The  analy- 
sis Baumhauer  of  soils  ttcm  the  Zuyder  Zee^ 
gire  in  a  single  statement  their  ultimate  000^ 
position.  We  are  informed  how  much  phoa» 
phoric  acid,  potash,  magnesia,  etc.,  exist  in  ibm 
soil,  but  get  from  the  analysis  no  clue  to  tho 
amount  of  any  of  these  substances  which  is  at 
the  disposition  of  the  present  crop.  Bxperienco 
demonstrates  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and 
experience  also  shows  that  a  soil  of  such  oom» 
position  is  fertile;  but  the  analysis  does  not 
necessarily  give  proof  of  the  fact.  A  nearer 
approach  to  providing  the  data  for  estimating 
what  a  soil  may  supplv  to  crops,  is  made  hj 
ascertaining  what  it  will  yield  to  acids. 

Boussineault  has  analyzed  in  this  manner  a 
soil  from  Ualvaria  near  Tacunda,  in  Equador, 
South  America,  wnich  possesses  extraorainary^ 
fertility. 

He  found  its  composition  to  be  as  follows : 
Nitrogen  in  organic  combination  ........  0,249 

Nitric  acid 0,075 

Ammonia 0,010 


Phosphoric  acid 
Chlorine 
Sulphuric  acid 
Can>onic  acid 
Potash  and  Soda 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron 


0,460 

0,305 

0,029 

tracea 

Soluble  in  acids...  1,030- 

1,250 

0,875 

.  .    V50 

Sand,  fhigments  of  pumice,  and  clay  in- 

solulne  in  acids 83,195 

Moisture 3,150 

Organic  matters  (less  nitrogen),  undeter- 
mined substances,  and  loss 6,938 

100.00 

This  analysis  is  much  more  complete  in 
reference  to  nitrogen  and  its  compounds,  than 
those  by  Baumhauer  already  given  (p.  362% 
and  therefore  has  a  peculiar  value.  As  regards 
the  other  ingredients,  we  observe  that  phoa* 
phoric  acid  is  present  in  about  the  same  pro» 
portion;  lime,  alkalies,  sulphuric  acid,  aatd 
chlorine,  are  less  abundant,  while  magnesia  is 
more  abundant  than  in  the  soils  from  Zuyder 
Zee. 

The  method  of  analysis  is  a  gpiarantee  that 
the  one  per  cent,  of  potash  and  soda  doee  Aoi 
exist  in  the  insoluble  form  of  feldspar.  Boiui*- 
singault  found  flragments  of  pumice  t>y  a  micro* 
scopic  examination.  This  rock  is  vesicular 
feldspar,  and  has  at  least  a  composition  similar 
to  feldspar,  and  the  same  insolubility  in  aoidi. 

The  mert  nitrogen  of  the  humus  is  disorimi* 
nated  fh>m  that  which  in  the  state  of  nitrio 
acid  ii  doubtless  all  assimilable,  and  that  which, 
as  anamonia,  is  probably  so  for  the  most  part. 
The  comparative  solubility  of  the  two  per  OMit^ 
of  lime  and  magnesia  is  also  indicated  by  tho 
analysis.    •    •    • 

Maintenamee  of  a  Supply  of  Plant-Food, — By^ 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  tM 
soil,  the  latter  keeps  up  its  store  of  aval]abl# 
nutritive  matters.  The  diftcolty,  soluble  eiU* 
oates  slowly  yield  alkaliesi  lime,  aad  i 
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in  soluble  forms;  the  sulphides  ^sre  converted 
into  sulphates,  and,  generally,  the  mfnerals  of 
the  soil  are  disintegrated  and  fluxed  under  the 
inflaenee  of  the  oxyged,  the  water,  the  carhonic 
acid,  and  the  nitric  acid  of  the  air..  Again,  the 
atmospheric  nitrogen  is  assimilated  hy  the  soil 
ia  the  shape  of  ammonia,  nitrates,  and  the 
amide-like  matters  of  humus. 

The  rate  of  disintegration  as  well  as  that  of 
mitrification,  depends  m  part  upon  the  chemical 
and  physical  characters  of  the  soil,  and  partly 
upon  temperature  and  meteorological  condi- 
tions. In  the  tropics,  hoth  these  processes  go 
CO  more  vigorously  than  in  cold  climates. 

Svery  sorl  has  a  certain  inherent  capacity  of 
production  in  general,  which  is  chiefly  gov- 
erned hy  its  power  of  supplying  plant-food, 
and  is  designated  its  "natural  strength."  The 
rooky  hill  ranges  of  the  Housatonie  yield  once 
in  thirW  years  a  crop  of  wood,  the  value  of 
which,  for  a  given  locality  and  area,  is  nearljr 
imiform  from  century  to  century.  Under  cuHi- 
Tation,.the  same  uniformity  of  crop  is  seen  when 
the  conditions  remain  unchanged.  Hessrs. 
Lawes  t^nd  Gilbert,,  in  their  valuable  experl«> 
ments,.have  obtained  from  "  a  soil  of  not  more 
than  average. wheai-producing  quality,"  with- 
out the  applioation  of  anv  manure,  twenty  suc- 
cessive crops  of  wheat  the  first  qf  which  was 
15  bushels  per  acrCi  tne  last  IX)  bushels,  aoc^ 
the  average. of  i^ll.  16J  bushels.  {Jour,  Royai 
Agr.  Spfi.pf  En£f.^X%Yj  490.)  The  same  in- 
vesti^ators  also  raised  barley  on  the  same  field 
for  sixteen  years,  each  year  applying  the  same 
quantity. and  kinds  of  manure,  and  obtaining 
^B  the  first  eight  y.e^ar^  (1852-59). an  average  of 
44}  buahels  of  grain  and  28  cwt.  of  straw ;  for 
the  second  eight  years  an  average  of  61  f 
bushels  of  grain  ana  29  cwt.  of  straw;  and  for 
tiie- sixteen  years  an  average  of  48 J  bushels  of 
grain  and  28  J  cwt,  of  straw.  (Jour,  of  Bath 
QficL  West  End  of  Eng,  Ag,  Soc,  XVI,  214.) 

The  wheat,  experiments  show  the  natural  ca- 
pacity of  the  Eothamstead  soil  for  producing 
that  eeroail,  and  demonstrate  that  those  matters 
whi^h  arja  annually  removed  by  a  crop  of  16} 
>uahel^  are  here  restored  to  availability  by 
weathering  and  nutrification.  The  crop  is  thus 
tk  measure  of  one  or  both  these  processes.  It 
is  probable  that  this  native  power  of  producing 
VObat  will  last  ^unimpaired  fpr  years,  or,  per- 
iMps  oentories,  provided  the  depth  of  the  soil 
ia  sutSoleaU  In  time^  however,  the  silicates 
and  other  con^Kmads  whose  disintegration  sup^ 
pUea  alkalies,  phosphates,  etc.,  must  become 
Telstivel^  less  in  quanti^  compared  with  the 
<|aite  inert  quartz  and  alumina-silicates  which 
caottoi  In  aiij  way  feed  planta.  Then  the  cvep 
will  &H  off,  and  ultimately,  if  sufficient  time 
hs  allowed,  the  soil  will  be  reduced  to*sterility. 

Other  things  being  equal,  this  natural  and 
toablo  produotive  power  Is  of  coarae  greatest 
lB'thotte«^ls  which  eonUun  and  annualhr  sup- 
ply the  largest  proportions  of  pfamt-food  from 
tMr  iatke  mass,  those  which  to  the  greatest 
ecteat  originated  froa  good  soil^makiag  mi^ 

'  SoBkmurihn  tf  ih»  Soil,  in  tiw  toigoage  of 
BraetfjN,  haa  a  r^tive  meaning,  and  signiflea 


a  reduction  of  producing  power  below  the  point 
of  remuneration.  A  sou  is  said  to  be  exhausted 
when  the  cost  of  cropping  it  is  more  than  the 
crops  are  worth.  In  this  sense  the  idea  is  very 
indefinite,  since  a  soil  may  refuse  to  grow  one 
crop,  and  yet  may  give  good  returns  of  another, 
and  because  a  crop  that  remunerates  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  active  demand  fo?  it,  may  be  worth- 
less at  a  little  distance,  on  account  of  difficulties 
of  transportation.  The  speedy  and  absolute 
exhaustion  of  a  soil  once  fertile,  that  has  been 
so  much  discussed  by  speculative  writers,  is 
found  in  their  writings  only,  and  does  not  exist 
in  agriculture.  A  soil  may  be  cropped  below 
the  point  of  remuneration,  but  the  sterility  thus 
induced  is  of  a  kind  that  easily  yields  to  rest  or 
other  meliorating  agencies,  and  is  far  from  re- 
sembling in  its  permanence  that  which  dependa 
upon  original  poverty  of  constitution. 

Significance  of  the  AbeorpHve  Q^a^itg. — Dis- 
integration and  nitrification  would  lead  to  a 
waste  of  the  resources  of  fertility  were  it  not 
for  the  conserving  effect  of  those  physical  ab- 
sorptions and  chemical  combinations  and  re- 
placements which  have  been  described.  The 
two  least  abundant  ash-ingredients,  viz.,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  if  liberated  by  the  weath* 
erine  of  the  soil  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of 
potaisn,  would  suffer  speedy  removal  did  not 
the  soil  itself  fix  them  boUi  in  combinations^ 
which  are  at  once  so  soluble  that,  while  they 
best  serve  as  plant-food,  they  cannot  ordinarily 
accumulate  in  quantities  destructive  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  .so  insoluble  that  the  rain-fall  cannot 
wash  them  off  into  the  ocean. 

The  salts  that  are  abundant  in  springs,  riveim 
and  seas,  are  natnrtiUy  ehough  those  for  which 
the  soil  has  the  least  retention,  vis.,  nitrates, 
carbonates,  suljtetas,  and  hydrochloraites  oif 
lime  and  soda. 

The  constituents  of  these  salts  are  either  re* 
quired  by  vegetation,  but  in  small  qoantities, 
as  is  the  case  with  chlorine  and  soda,  or  they 
are,  generallv  speaking,  abundant  or  abun- 
dantly formea  in  thd  soil,  so  that  their  removal 
does  not  immediately  threaten  the  loss  of  pro- 
ductiveness; In  fkct,  these  more  abundant  maft- 
ters  aid  in  putting  into  circulation  the  scarcer 
and  less  soluble  ingredients  of  crops.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  law  eotabnshed  by  the 
researches  of  Way,  Bichhora,  and  ethera,  te 
the  effect  that  any'base  brotrght  into  the  soil  m 
the  fbrm  of  a  freely  soluble  salt,  enters  aome- 
what  into  nearly  insoluble  combination  and 
liberates  a  corresponding  quantity  of  otiier 
bases. 

''The  great  beneficent  law  regulating  thMs 
absorptions  appeitfs  to  admit  ofthe  followiBg 
ezpTMiieii:  **  ThoH  bodi^  whidh  dre  numi  i^mre 
amtjoTdeintg  to  ike grmoing  plant  are  6y  ike  a&H 
eotvitriad  tnft),  wnd  retaiaMd  tit,  «  eomdMifm  ndi 
of  afooftf <»,  Wt  of  relaime  itMtolHbUiijf^  and  n^ 
kept  tnaiUibk  to  the  pUmi  h^  ike  coniimtai  mt- 
adation  m  ike  $oU  cf  ike  more  abundant  saHn^ 

^The  soil  (speakiM  in  the  widest  aense)  i» 
then  not  only  the  ulSmato  exhaustlesa  aemee 
of  mineral  (fixed)  food,  to  ▼egetatioB,  but  it  m 
the  stotehouae  and  eonservatory  of  this  £ood^ 
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protecting  its  own  resources  from  waste  and 
from  too  rapid  use,  and  converting  the  highly 
soluble  matters  of  animal  exuviae  as  well  as  of 
artificial  refuse  (manures)  into  permanent  sup- 
plies." 

By  absorption  as  well  as  by  nitrification  the 
soil  acts  therefore  to  prepare  the  food  of  the 
plant,  and  to  present  it  m  due  kind  and  quantity. 


%}xt  Septan). 


Fr»m  th»  Praeiical  PUmUr, 

Bee  Pagturage. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  by  those 
desirous  of  going  into  the  bee  business  is  the 
sabfect  of  pasturage.    Whilst  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  locality  in  the  South  where  a  few 
hivei  of  bees,  if  properly  managed,  would  not 
yield  a  surplus  or  honey,  still  there  is  a  ^reat 
difference  in  localities.    When  we  consider, 
that  bees  generally  fly  only  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  any  direction  from  the  hive,  we  can  see 
at  once  that  localities  only  a  short  distance 
apart,  but  having  different  advantages  in  bee 
pasturaffCL  would  show  a  great  difference  in  its 
yield  or  honey.    Almost  any  place  could  be 
made  good  for  bees  if  we  would  sow  white  and 
Alsike  clover,  buckwheat,  etc.    To  those  who 
would  make  bee-keeping  a  specialty,  we  would 
advise  the  selection  of  a  place  where  nature 
uipplies  an    abundance    of   sprine    and    fall 
pasturage ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  such  territory  all  over  our  beautiful 
South   land,    where    there    are    thousands    of 
pounds  of  honey  "  wasted  upon  the  desert  air." 
To  choose  intelligent! v,  the  first  thing  to  know 
ia  what  plants  yields  the  most  honey,  and  when 
and  how  long  they  bloom.    Below  we  will  give 
a  list  of  the  honey-producine  plants  in  our 
locality,  with  the  time  of  their  olooming  dura- 
tion.   The  rod  maple  during  the  first  warm 
days  of  apj'ing  opens  its  myriads  of  blossonos 
and  yields  both  pollen  and  honey,  in  abundance. 
It  blooms   until  about  the  15th  of  ^arch — 
valuable  to  start  the  bees  to  brooding.    The 
plum  blooms  from  about  the  10th  to  Uie  25th 
of  Harch  and  is  of  more  importance  every 
year,  as  it  is  growinff  up  in  spots 'all  about  our 
old  fields,     xeach  Blooms  from  March  15th  to 
April  Igt.     Spice  wood  March   2ath  to  April 
Ut.     Dogwood  blooms  from   March   20th  to 
May  Ut.     Suffar  maple  blooms  from  March 
30ta  to   April   20th.    Sassafras  blooms   fcom 
March  30th  to  April  20th.    Pear,  cherry  and 


gooseberry  blooms  from  April  1st  to  April  16th. 
Red-bud  blooms  from  April  4th  to  April  20th. 
Apple  blooms  from  April  5th  to  April  25th. 
We  think  that  the  yield  of  honey  from  this 
latter  source  will  be  greatly  increased  in  a  few 
years  owing  to  the  many  young  orchards  that 
are  being  set  out.  If  a  few  hives  of  bees  were 
kept  on  every  farm  we  are  confident  that  the 
yield  of  fruit  from  our  orchards  would  be 
measurably  increased,  the  bees  aiding  in  the 
fertilization  of  the  flowers,  by  disturbing  the 
pollen,  thus  causing  more  fruit  to  set.  "Willow 
blooms  from  April  lOth  to  May  10th,  yields  a 
great  deal  of  honey  in  good  weather.  Those 
having  the  movable  comb  hive  can,  by  using 
the  honey-emptier,  get  a  good  yield  of  honey 
before  swarming  time.  Wild  cherry  blooms 
from  April  20th  to  April  30th.  Dewberry 
blooms  from  April  25th  to  May  25th.  White 
clover  blooms  from  the  Ist  of  May  to  the  1st 
of  July.  In  many  places  at  the  North  white 
clover  is  the  main  reliance  for  honey.  It  seems 
well  adapted  to  our  soils  here,  spreading   with 

freat  rapidity  in  old  fields  and  along  roadsides, 
f  it  was  mixed  with  red  clover,  when  the 
latter  is  sown,  the  bee  pasturage  of  the  country 
would  be  much  benefitted  by  it.  Red  clover 
blooms  from  May  Ist  to  July  15th  or  longer 
according  to  the  season ;  is  not  of  much  consoi- 
quence  to  the  black  bee,  but  my  Italians  worked 
on  it  during  the  whole  time  of  its  blooming  last 
season.  Hackberry  blooms  from  May  1st  to 
May  15th.  Black-gum  blooms  from  May  Ist 
to  May  15th.  Blackberries  bloom  from  May 
1st  to  May  30th.  Locust  blooms  from  May  1st 
to  May  20th.  Poplar  blooms  from  May  Ist 
to  May  3.0th.  The  greatest  honey  producing 
tree  in  the  world.  The  honey  of  flcood  flavor, 
but  dark.  Holly  blooms  from  May  10th  to. 
May  30th,  is  a  good  honey  plant,  but  iovj^ 
only  in  the  bottoms.  Persimmon  blooms  from 
May  25th  to  June  10th.  Wild  grapes  blooin 
from  May  25th  to  Juno  25th.  Yields  long  and 
copiously,  but  it  is  not  well  flavored.  Catnip 
blooms  from  May  25th  to  June  25th.  Elder 
blooms  from  June  10th  to  July  10th.  Pond- 
weed  blooms  from  June  25th  to  July  15th.  Red 
sumac  blooms  from  June  25th  to  July  5lh. 
White  sumac  blooms  from  July  5th  to  Julyi 
15th.  Corn  blossoms  from  July  Ist  to  the  15th. 
We  generally  have  showers  of  honey-dew  from 
the  latter  part  of  May  to  1 5th  of  June.  Honey-* 
dew  is  the  nectar  evaporated  during  the  day, 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  honey-dew  at  night.- 
From  the  15th  of  July  to  the  15th  of  August 
is  a  period  of  scarcity.  After  the  15th  vof 
August  the  fall  flowers  begin  to  bloom — ^hearts^. 
ease,  boneset,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  wild 
aster,  and  especially  the  golden  rod,  from  which, 
we  generally  get  a  fall  harvest,  of  beaut^fi^l 

f olden-colored  honey.  These  conti^ue  to 
loom  until  frost,  yielding  splendid  honey,  but 
it  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of  except  by  thope* 
who  use  the  movable  comb  hives,  and  the  honeys 
emptier,  as  it  would  not  do  to  destroy  comb  9^ 
late  in  tae  season.  This  source  of  bee  pasturage 
is  getting  better  every  year,  although  the  old 
fogies  say  that  the  oouniry  is  getting  ao  closed 
up  that  the  beea  can't  get  a|iy  tiling  to  ^make 
honey"  from.  S.  W.  QijLi, 
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Bales  for  the  Care  of  Sheep. 

We  copy  the  following  suggestions  about 
aheep  from  a  circular  Issued  by  F.  C.  D.  Mc- 
Kay, the  General  Aeent  of  the  American  Emi- 
grant Company.  The  company  have  already 
over  10,000  sheep  scattered  among  the  farmers 
who  purchased  land  of  them,  in  £>ck8  ranging 
in  size  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  head: 

1.  Keep  sheep  dry  under  foot  with  littejr. — 
This  is  even  more  necessary  than  roofing  them. 
Iff eyer  let  them  stand  or  lie  in  mud  or  snow. 

2.  Take  up  lamb  bucks  early  in  the  summer, 
«nd  keep  them  until  December  1st,  following, 
when  they  may  be  turned  out. 

3.  Drop  or  take  out  the  lowest  bars  as  the 
akeep  enter  or  leave  a  yard,  thus  saving  broken 
limbs. 

4.  Count  every  day. 

5.  Begin  graining  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
use  the  smallest  quantity  at  first. 

6.  If  a  ewe  loses  her  lamb,  milk  her  daily  for 
a  few  days,  and  mix  a  little  alum  with  her  salt. 

7.  Let  no  hogs  eat  with  the  sheep,  by  any 
means,  in  the  spring. 

8.  Give  the  lambs  a  little  mill-feed  in  time  of 
weaning. 

0.  Never  frighten  sheep  if  possible  to  avoid  it. 

10.  Sow  rye  for  weak  ones  in  cold  weather, 
If  you  can/ 

11.  Separate  all  weak,  or  thin,  or  sick,  firom 
fSiose  strong,  in  the  fall,  and  give  them  special 
care. 

12.  If  any  sheep  is  hurt,  catch  it  at  once  and 
wash  the  wound,  and  if  it  is  fiy-time,  applv 
•{Kirlts  of  turpentine  daily,  and  always  wash 
with  something  healing.  If  a  limb  is  broken, 
hind  it  with  splinters  tightly,  loosening  as  the 
timb  swells. 

13.  Keep  a  number  of  good  bells  on  the  sheep. 

14.  Do  not  let  the  sheep  spoil  wool  with 
dbiJt  or  burrt. 


15.  Cut  tag-locks  in  early  spring. 

16.  For  scours  give  pulverised  alum  in  wheat 
bran ;  prevent  by  taking  great  care  in  changing 
dry  for  green  feed. 

17.  If  one  is  lame,  examine  the  foot,  clean 
out  between  the  hoofis,  pare  the  hoof  if  unaound, 
and  apply  tobacco  with  blue  vitriol  boiled  in  a 
little  water. 


18.  Shear  at  once  any  sheep  that  is  < 
ing  to  shed  its  wool,  unless  tne  weather  is  too 
severe,  and  save  carefully  the  pelt  of  any  sheep 
that  dies.  # 

19.  Have,  at  least,  some  good  work  to  refer 
to.    This  will  be  money  in  your  pocket. 


Spaying  Hogs. 


J.  J.  B.,  writing  to  the  Rural  Carolinian  on 
this  subject,  says :  "  Hogs  to  be  operated  upon 
should  have  no  food  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  beforehand.  I  use  a  stick  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter^  eighteen  inches  long,  a 
little  crooked  in  the  middle,  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping  side  to  side  on  pole  or  rail;  on  each 
end  of  the  stick  a  strong  string  of  soft  leather, 
of  sufficient  length  to  make  a  noose,  which  is 
secured  to  each  hind  leg  above  the  hock  joints, 
then  han^  up,  and,  of  course,  her  head  will  he 
down,  and  so,  too,  will  all  the  intestines  incline 
down  and  be  out  of  the  way ;  make  an  incision 
about  two  inches  in  length  in  the  abdomen,  be- 
tween first  and  second  sets  of  teats;  from  hind 
part  of  animal  insert  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
when  the  ovaries  are  easily  found  where  the 
womb  unites  with  the  body,  which  are  clipped 
off  with  a  sharp  knife.  I  use  in  sewing  a  nee- 
dle about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two 
or  three  strands  of  shoemaker's  throul  twisted 
together  and  waxed  with  beeswax.  I  have  been 
at  the  business  for  more  than  twenty  years^  and 
do  not  think  I  have  lost  one  in  a  hundred.  I 
pay  no  attention  to  zodiacal  si^s — ^have  been 
noticing  of  late,  at  the  sug^tion  of  a  friend. 
and  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they  bleed 
less  when  operated  on  the  new  of  the  moon.  I 
never  spay  in  cold  weather,  but  never  heeitafte 
on  account  of  heat  or  *  dog  days.* 
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•boald  always  have  access  to  plent  j  of  water. 
Spaying  greatly  improves  the  flesh,  and  they 
are  much  easier  fattened/' 

"Veterinarian,"  in  the  Western  Fanner ^  gives 
the  following  instructions  in  regard  to  this  ope- 
ration: "  Place  the  sow  upon  her  left  side,  ^ut 
a  cushion  of  hay  or  straw  under  her  side.  Hake 
in  incision  ahout  four  inches  in  front  of  the  hip 
or  pin-bone,  and  about  three  inches  below.  Let 
the  knife  be  sharp  and  clean.  Cut  very  care- 
fully through  the  skin  and  flesh.  Insert  the 
fore-finger  of  the  right  hand ;  feel  carefully  for 
the  ovaries,  which  are  soft  and  pulpv  to  the 
touch,  draw  them  to  the  opening,  and  with  a 
knife  or  scissors  separate  firom  the  uterus  (the 
womb).  Betum  the  severed  ends,  put  in  two 
or  three  stitches,  then  put  upon  tne  wound  a 
little  oil  and  common  salt;  put  her  in  a  dry 
place  for  three  or  four  days,  after  which  she 
may  be  let  out.  Hog  flesh,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
take  on  much  inflammatory  action,  and  soon 
heals  by  nature's  own  eflforts." 


Soiling  and  Pasturing. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mankle,  Scotland,  a  farmer 
of  extensive  operations,  made  the  following  ex- 
periment in  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
merits  of  soiling  and  pasturing  cattle.  In  the 
spring  he  took  forty-eight  Al^rdeenshire  bul- 
locks which  had  been  wintered  in  his  farm- 
vard,  and  separated  them  fairly  into  two  equal 
lots,  one  of  which  he  put  to  grass,  while  the 
other  was  soiled.  The  latter  were  fed  on 
Swedish  turnips  until  the  clover  was  ready  for 
cutting,  and  then  the  clover  was  given  sparingly 
for  a  week,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  fh>m  over- 
eating, after  which  a  fUll  supply  was  allowed. 
The  animals  thrived  exceedingl v  well  until  the 
rrass  got  hard  and  withered.  About  the  last  of 
July,  the  clover  having  ripened,  vetches  were 
substituted,  which  were  continued  until  the 
second  crop  of  clover  was  ready  for  cutting. — 
Ten  of  the  soiled  lot  were  sold  in  August,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  two  lots  in  l^ptember. — 
The  results  are  thus  stated:  The  forty-eight 
cattle  cost  in  purchase  and  wintering,  £503  2s. 
The  best  ten  of  the  soiled  lot  sold  at  £17  5s. 
each;  the  remainder  of  the  two  lots  sold  at  £14 
Bs.  each ;  the  soiled  lot  thus  bringing  £377.  and 
the  grazed  lot  £342,  a  difference  of  £3d  in  favor 
of  the  soiled  cattle.  It  required  one  and  three- 
quarter  acres  of  Swedish  turnips,  eight  acres  of 
clover,  and  three  acres  of  vetches  to  furnish  the 
food  consumed  b^  the  twenty-four  soiled  cattle. 
The  result  of  soiling  exhibited  decidedly  the 
larger  profit. — Agricultural  Report, 


Berkshire  Pigs. 

A  contemporary  asks  why  Berkshire  pigs 
should  be  favored  with  a  separate  class  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  meeting?  There  is,  of 
course,  room  for  two  opinions  in  such  a  matter, 
but  we  submit  that  the  Berkshire  is  a  very 
characteristic  and  widely-distributed  breed  of 
pigs,  that  it  is  purelv  bred,  and  much  thought 
of  in  America  as  well  as  at  home.  While  it  is 
somewhat    difficult   to  discriminate    betwe^i 


many  white  and  black  races,  there  is  never  any 
doubt  as  to  the  Berkshire.  His  short  head, 
tumed-up  nose,  and  white  points,  mark  him  as 
a  pig  of  unmistakable  personal  character:  his 
quick  growth  and  fitness  for  both  pork  ana  ba- 
con render  him  desirable  as  a  profitable  animal, 
and  his  hardihood  and  activity  fit  him  in  his 
younger  days  to  range  stubbles  and  ransack 
fold-yards.  Surely,  when  a  breed  has  definite 
and  recognized  points,  a  large  number  of  pro- 
moters (breeders),  and  commands  a  ready  mar- 
ket at  home  ana  abroad,  it  is  much  better  to 
allow  it  a  class.  How,  indeed,  could  a  Judge 
decide  between  an  Essex  and  a  Berkshire  com- 
peting together  7  The  heads  alone  would  make 
the  task  a  very  difficult  one. — London  Agrieul^ 
tural  Oazette. 


Cotton  Seed  Meal  fbr  Cows. 

Horace  Colburn,  of  Winslow,  Me.,  in  No- 
vember, 1868,  purchased  five  hundred  pounds 
of  cotton  seed  meal  and  the  same  weight  of 
fine  feed,  and  commenced  feeding;  two  quarts 
of  each  material  per  cow,  in  addition  to  hay^. 
In  one  week  the  cows  thus  fed  doubled  their 
yield  of  milk,  the  product  being  also  improved 
m  quality,  while  the  animals  made  a  decided 
eain  in  appearance.  In  Mr.  Colburn's  opinion 
tne  increased  yield  of  milk  paid  for  the  meal 
and  fine  feed,  without  reckoning  the  increased 
value  of  the  manure.  The  cotton  seed  meal 
cost,  in  Portland,  two  aud  a  half  cents  per 
pound,  the  fine  feed  three  cents  per  pound,— 
Agricultural  Reports, 


How  to  Break  Colts  to  Lead. 

Take  a  piece  of  common  sized  rope  six  or 
eight  feet  lon^ ;  make  a  noose  on  one  end  laree 
enough  to  slip  easily  into  the  colt's  mou&. 
Then  take  the  other  end  and  pass  it  over  his 
neck  down  through  the  noose  on  the  under  side 
of  his  mouth,  and  you  are  ready  to  begin  ope- 
rations. Stejp  around  to  one  side  of  the  animal 
a  few  feet  off  and  command  him  to  move;  at 
the  same  time  give  a  sudden  pull  on  the  halter. 
Continue  in  thb  manner,  giving  a  sudden  pall 
sidewavs  (but  never  forward^  everv  time  the 
colt  refuses  to  move,  and  gently  pat  nim  on  the 
neck  when  he  obevs.  By  this  method  any  colt 
can  generally  be  broken  to  lead  in  a  couple  of 
hours ;  after  this  any  kind  of  a  halter  may  be 
used.  A  colt  broken  in  this  manner  will  not 
learn  the  tricks  of  pulling  at  the  halter,  as 
many  do  when  the  method  of  pulling  forward 
on  the  halter  and  beating  to  make  them  lead  is 
resorted  to,  as  is  often  done. — Buffalo  Live 
Stock  Journal, 


There  is  a  volume  of  truth  in  the  old  maxim : 
"lifo  bonedust,  no   turnips;    no  turnips   no 

wheat ; 
No  wheat  and  no  turnips,  no  cattle,  no  meat: 
No  turnips,  no  cattle,  no  manure  in  the  yard, 
Makes  bills  for  the  doctors,  and  farming  go 

hard."     

Errors,  to  be  dangerous,  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  truth  mixed  with  them. 
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What  Fowls  to  Keen. 

I  notice  in  the  November  Practical  Farmer 
an  article  headed  as  above.  I  have  seen  the 
same  questions  in  print  a  number  of  times,  and 
had  intended  noticing  some  of  them  before. 

A  very  cursory  glance  at  the  advertisements 
of  poultry  for  sale,  will  satisfy  any  one  that 
Lijfht  Brahmas  (not  Houdans)  are  the  most  in 
demand;  next  Dark  Brahmas;  next  Houdans 
and  Cochins ; — Leghorns  being  bred  by  compar- 
atively few  breeders. 

Are  pure  breeds  preferable?  Certain  varie- 
ties of  pure-bred  fowls  are  equally  hardy  as 
the  half  breeds  and  crosses.  All  the  Asiatics, 
Houdans,  Games — and,  in  the  latitude  of  Ftiila- 
delpbia,  Crevecoeurs — are  perfectly  hardy. 

what  fowls  are  best  layers?  Taking  the 
question  as  it  reads,  "Which  fowls  are  the 
B»T  layers  ?"  I  answer,  ^le  Crevecceurs  will 
lay  a  greater  weight  of  ^gs  in  the  year  than 
any  other  variety ;  next  to  them  are  the  Black 
Spanish;  next  Houdans.  If  the  question  was, 
"Which  lay  the  greatest  number  of  ecgs  ?  even 
then  the  ieghorns  would  not  lead.  The  Silver 
Hamburgs  being  first.  Golden  Hamburgs  next, 
and  then  Leghorns.  The  Hamburgs  lay  very 
small  eggs ;  three  Leghorn  eegs  would  proba- 
bly  equal  in  weight  four  Hamburgs. 

w  hich  grow  fastest,  and  make  most  desirable 
meat? 

The  Crevecoeurs  grow  the  fastest,  but  rarely 
dress  over  seven  pounds — while  the  Brahmas 
will  dress  ten  pounds  and  over;  so  will  the 
Cochins. 

Put  the  question  in  a  different  shape — Which 
breed  will  dross  the  heaviest  at  three  months 
old  ? — and  the  answer  is  Crevecoeurs  ;  next  to 
them  Houdans,  and  next  the  Brahmas.  But  at 
eight  months  the  Brahmas  will  dress  a  great 
deal  the  heaviest,  as  they  are  a  much  larger 
fowl.  Vary  the  que.«tion  again — which  breeds 
lose  least  weight  in  dressing? — and  the  answer 
is  Crevecoeurs  and  Houdans,  Dorkings,  Games. 
The  CrevecoBur  and  Houdans  both  being  spe- 
cially noted  for  that  quality  —  the  amount  of 
bones  and  offal  in  each  being  but  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  gross  weignt. 

For  eggs  and  flesh  both,  which  excel,  and  for 
flavor  and  tenderness  of  flesh,  which  breeds 
excel  ? — niay  be  answered  together.  Creve- 
coBurs  and  Houdans ;  in  proof  of  this,  I  will 
quote  what  the  French  themselves  think  of 
them: 

"  This  breed  (Crevccoeur)  produces  some  of 
the  best  fowls  which  appear  in  the  French 
market.  Its  bones  are  even  lighter  than  those 
of  the  Houdan;  its  flesh  is  finer,  shorter, 
whiter,  and  more  readily  takes  on  fat.  The 
pullets  are  of  extraordinary  precocity,  since 
they  may  be  put  up  to  fatten  at  the  age  of  three 
months,  and  they  are  ready  for  the  table  in 
fifteen  days  after.  At  four  months  old  a  fowl 
of  this  breed  has  reached  its  full  perfection  as 
to  weight  and  quality.  A  poularde  of  five  or 
six  months  attains  the  weight  of  6}  lbs.  when 
fatted,  and  weighs  4}  lbs.  when  dres.sed  for  the 


cook.  .  .  .  The  Crevecoeor  is  the  first 
breed  in  France  for  delicacy  of  fleeh^  ease  of 
fattening  and  precocitv;  and  we  believe  it  to 
be  the  first  in  tne  world  in  these  respects."— 
A.  M.  Halater. 


Going  into  the  Hen  Bosiness. 

Richard  Cope,  Cohoes,  N.Y.,  asks:  "Would 
you  advise  a  young  man  who  is  not  strong 
enough  for  farming  work,  with  about  $1000,  to 
embark  in  the  poultry  business?  If  so,  how 
much  land  would  be  required,  and  near  what 
market  would  you  locate?"  Warren  Leland 
answers:  "I  advise  him  to  go  in,  but  not  to  go 
blind,  or  attempt  everything  the  first  year.  I 
have  had  great  success  with  chickens,  and  if  he 
will  take  five  or  six  rules  from  me,  rules  that 
cost  me  many  a  dollar  to  learn,  he  is  welcome 
to  them:  1.  Give  them  ran^e  enough.  Allow 
not  less  than  an  acre  to  a  hundred.  2.  Keep 
their  roosts  and  nests  free  of  lice.  This  yon 
can  do  with  sulphur  smoke  and  carbolic  acid  in 
the  whitewash.  3.  Feed  high  and  give  variety, 
wheat  and  oats,  and  scrap  cake  as  well  as  com« 

4.  Make  the  good  mothers  nurses  and  give 
them  great  families,  and  keep  a  separate  nur- 
sery yard  sodded  with  grass  that  is  not  long. 

5.  Change  roosters  every  spring.  6.  See  that 
they  have  plenty  of  dry  ashes  to  wallow  in,  and 
use  plaster  to  keep  the  roosts  sweet  smelling. 


Febdino  Nbttles  to  Laying  Hens. — ^The 
Vienna  Agricultural  and  Forest  Journal  states 
that  hens  fed  in  the  winter  with  chopped  and 
boiled  nettle  leaves,  or  with  the  seeds,  and  kept 
in  a  warm  place,  will  continue  to  lay  during 
the  entire  winter.  The  experiment  was  first 
suggested  by  noticing  the  eagerness  with  which 
both  domestic  and  wild  fowl  devour  the  nettle 
leaves  and  seeds  whenever  the  opportunity  b 
afforded.  This  proclivity  is  believed  to  be  the 
reason  why,  witn  the  enormous  yield  of  seeds 
on  the  part  of  the  nettle,  comparatively  so  few 
plants  spring.  It  is  stated  also  that  in  Den- 
mark the  seeds  and  leaves  of  the  nettle  are  fed 
very  caref\illy  to  horses,  after  having  been 
■collected. 

Scurvy  Legs  in  PoiaxRY. — Fowls  that 
show  aiiy  symptoms  of  scurvy  legs,  should  at 
once  be  separated  from  the  others  and  placed 
in  warm,  drv  Quarters.  Give  them  plenty  of 
wholesome  food,  including,  as  often  as  once  a 
day,  some  animal  food.  Wash  the  legs  with  a 
weak  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  in  the  morning, 
and  anoint  them  with  clean  lard,  mixed  whn 
ointment  of  creosote,  just  before  they  go  to 
roost.  Keep  them  from  the  wet.  Others  ad- 
vise to  wash  the  legs  with  kerosene  oil, 
anointing  with  salt  grease. 


Chicken  Cholera. — Benjamin  Sheppard, 
Cumberland  county,  N.  J.,  says  he  has  haa  great 
success  in  checking  chicken  cholera,  by  admin- 
istering a  strong  decoction  of  black-oak  bark. 
It  was  given  to  the  fowls  by  moistening  their 
feed  with  it,  and  restraining  them  from  other 
diet. 
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Tke  TegeUble  4hurdeB. 

As  the  chances  of  severe  frost  are  now  re- 
mote, it  is  safe  to  plant  the  tender  veget- 
ables, Buoh  as  pole-beans,  snap-beans,  tomatoes, 
egg-plants,  melons,  cucumbeis,  squashes,  etc. 
Of  pole-beans  there  are  no  better  varieties  than 
the  London  Horticultural  or  Speckled  Cran- 
berry, the  Concord,  Large  Lima  and  Giant 
Wax.  Plant  in  hills  from  three  to  four  feet 
apart,  with  the  pole  in  the  center  of  the  hill. 
Of  the  snap-beans,  the  Early  Rachel,  Early 
Valentine,  Early  China,  Early  Mohawk,  White 
Kidney  and  White  Marrowfat  are  the  most 
approved.  They  are  tender  for  string-beans, 
and  good  for  shelling.  Plant  in  a  light,  dry 
soil,  in  drills  from  18  inches  to  two  feet  apart, 
and  set  the  beans  fVom  two  to  three  inches 
apart  in  the  drill,  with  the  eye  of  the  bean 
down.  Plant,  in  some  convenient  locality,  one 
or  two  varieties  of  goard  seed.  They  don't 
occupy  much  room,  and  the  gourds  serve  many 
nseful  purposes,  saving  the  expenditure  of 
many  dollars  for  tinware.  Continue  to  plant 
beets,  lettuce,  English  peas,  corn,  and  all  veget- 
ables of  which  a  succession  is  desired.  Trans- 
plant into  the  open  ground,  from  the  hot-bed, 
cabbages,  tomatoes,  egg-plants,  pepper.  Plant 
the  cabbages  deep,  having  dipped  the  roots  in  a 
paste  of  cow  manure  and  woods-earth.  If  the 
cut-worms  attack  the  young  plants,  a  sprink- 
ling in  the  early  morning,  when  the  dew  is  on 
them,  of  Peruvian  guano,  or  a  good  dressing  of 
salt  and  ashes,  or  land-plaster,  will  prove  an 
efficacious  remedy.  This  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
celery.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  this 
delicious  vegetable  can  be  grown  at  the  South 
if  the  proper  pains  are  taken  in  raising  it.  Sow 


the  seed  in  a  seed-bed  in  drills  about  8  inches 
apart.  Shade  the  bed,  in  very  sunny  weather, 
and  use  the  watering-pot  freely.  When  the 
plants  are  three  inches  high  transplant  them  in 
trenches  a  foot  deep,  with  plenty  of  rich,  loose 
soil  of  the  bottom.  As  they  grow,  draw  the 
earth  to  them,  and  in  the  fall,  earth  them  up 
well  for  blanching.  Mr.  Peter  Henderson's 
mode  of  level  culture  may  do  f  r  N^  v.-  Ir r>cy, 
but  it  will  not  do  for  the  Southern  States. 
"Early  Dwarf  Solid  White,"  and  the  "Large 
White  Solid,''  are  fine  varieties.'  Dress  the 
onion  bed  with  hen  manore,  <fr  Peruvian  gitltto 
mixed  with  land  plaster.  Beoa^mher  that  tlM 
more  the  growth  of  the  top  is  eneoUraged,  the 
larger  will  be  the  bulbb  Be  careAil,  In  using 
the  hoe  in  the  onion  bed  to  destroy  weeda^  to 
use  it  only  on  the  surface,  lest  the  roots  of  ihe 
onion  be  ii^nred. 

Thin  all  vegetables  like  beets,  parsnips,  cu^ 
rots,  etc. 

Now,  also,  plant  melons  of  all  sorts — ^musk- 
melons  in  hills  five  feet  apart,  leaving  thr«e 
plants  in  each  hill,  and  water-melons  in  hills 
seven  or  eight  feet  apart,  leaving,  at  most,  two 
plants  in  a  hill.  A  light,  rich,  warm  soil,  with 
a  southern  exposure,  is  the  best  for  melons. 
Plant  several  seed  in  each  hill,  and  when  tlfo 
plants  are  large  enough,  thin  to  a  stand.  If 
there  is  any  danger  of  bugs,  sprinkle  ttie 
plants  with  guano.  When  the  vines  begin 
to  run,  pinch  the  ends,  to  check  their  growth 
and  promote  early  fruiting.  Plant  com  every 
fortnight,  for  tender  roasting  ears.  Oontinoe 
to  plant  the  sweet  and  medicinal  herbs. 

Let  the  war  on  weeds  and  bugs  be  unremit* 
ting. 
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Plant  cucum"ber8  in  hills  (let  the  ground  be 
-rery  rich)  ive  or  six  feet  apart,  and  six  or  seven 
i^%^  in  a  hill.  When  the  plants  are  well  up, 
And  out  of  danger  from  the  bug,  thin  to  two  or 
three  plants  in  a  hill.  The  «*  English  Frame," 
«Long  Green,"  "White  Spine,"  "Early  Clus- 
ter," "  Early  Russian,"  and  "  Early  Frame"  (see 
engraving]  are  all  approved  varieties. 


The  Orehard. 


Finish  Pruning.  Out  away  all  suckers. 
Whart  fhiit  buds  are  too  numerous,  remove 
<me-balf  of  them.  The  other  half  will  give 
more  fruit  than  the  whole  of  them,  if  left  to 
«peod  their  strength  in  blooming.  I>eBtroy  all 
Insects,  borers,  caterpillars  and  curculios.  If 
•ome  of  those  enthusiastic  naturalists  who  spend 
their  lives  studying  the  habits  and  peculiarities 
^  some  particular  class  of  bug,  would  discover 
•ome  effectual  way  of  destroying  the  insects 
which  prey  upon  the  fairest  and  finest  fruits  on 
earth,  they  would  do  a  valuable  service  to  their 
itkce.  

The  Strawberry  Bed. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  our 
readers  have  a  strawberry  bed,  even  if  it  be  a 
jmall  one.  We  cannot  have  preached  in  vain 
for  nearly  three  years  on  its  advantages  and 
comforts.  The  red  fruit  will  soon  begin  to 
ahow  itself.  Clean  away  all  weeds  and  grass. 
Thin  the  plants  if  they  be  nearer  together  than 
from  ten  inches  to  a  foot.  Dress  with  good 
ashes  Just  before  or  during  a  rain,  and  should 
the  weather  be  dry  while  the  plants  are  in 
i)loom,  water  abundantly  morning  and  evening. 


Moisture  is  absolutely  necessary  to  abundant 
bearing  of  strawberriea. 


Fmit  Culture  in  Hie  South. 

BY  J.  O.  M.  0088,  M.  I>. 

In  my  essay  last  fall  upon  fruit  culture  of  the 
South,  I  stated  that  I  would  direct  fruit-grow- 
ers where  they  could  procure  soch  varieties  as 
would  bear  well  and  come  to  maturity  in  the 
cotton  belt.  And  many  persons  addressed  me, 
and  I  complied  with  my  promise,  although  it 
required  an  extensive  correspondence.  I  am 
still  willing  to  aid  all  that  desire  to  engage  in 
that  branch  of  business.  There  has  been  great 
imposition  upon  the  inexperienced  horticultnr- 
alists  of  the  South.  Thousands  of  apple  trees 
have  been  sold  from  Northern  nurseries,  aad 
all  the  winter  varieties  will  prove  a  failure,  for 
I  have  tried  the  winter  varieties  from  the 
Northern  States,  and  find  that  they  are  worth- 
less as  winter  apples  here  in  Middle  Georgia; 
for  they  spot,  or  rot,  or  fall  off  in  September  or 
October.  And  why  any  man  should  go  to 
Northern  nurseries  and  purchase  trees  for  a 
Southern  orchard,  I  cannot  perceive,  while  the 
South  abounds  with  nurseries,  and  with  native 
seedlings  of  the  South,  that  have  been  tested 
and  proven  to  be  the  best  of  bearers  and  keep- 
ers. I  am  often  written  to  by  men  who  aie 
desirous  of  planting  an  orchard,  asking  the 
questions  as  follows:  "What  kind  of  land  is 
most  suitable  for  an  apple  orchard  7*'  ^  And 
what  is  the  best  mode  of  planting?*'  "And 
how  should  an  orchard  be  cultivated?''  In 
answer  to  the  first  inquiry  I  can  say  that,  to 
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laooeed,  an  apple  orchard  mast  be  on  good 
lerel  land,  a  flat  or  baain  ia  best,  where  it  will 
improve  in  quality  instead  of  growing  poorer. 
As  regards  the  mode  of  planting,  I  would  say 
that  the  future  thrift   of  the  trees  as  much 
depends  npon  that  as  anything  else.    A  tree 
stack  in  a  imall  hole  with  the  roots  all  cramped, 
will  stand  there  for  years  without  much  growth. 
I  usually  dig  tHi^  l^olc^  SMii.c  i^v^r  or  blx  feet 
square,  and  about  two  feet  in  depth,  then  fill 
up  with  top  soil  to  within  six  inches  of  the  top, 
then  set  the  tree  in,  spreading  the  roots  care- 
fully in  erery  direction,  then  carefully  corering 
the  roots  with  top  soil,  so  as  to  plant  the  tree 
about  as  deep   as  it  stood   in    the    nursery; 
because  if  planted  too  deep,  it  can  never  grow 
until  it  takes  new  roots  near  the  surface,  where 
the  light  and  I^^nt  ^f  t^^  "iir.  ^^^  ^'-n^h  the 
roots.    I  have  often  seen  men  plant  flne  trees 
of  one  year's  growth,  and  plant  them  so  deep 
that  they  would  stand  about  the  size  they  were 
for  some  two  or  three  years,  when  they  would 
put  out  new  roots  near  the  top  of  the  ground, 
▼here  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  would 
start  them  to  growing.    This  is  a  great  loss  of 
time,  and  can  easily  be  prevented  by  planting 
properly  at  flrst.    As  regards  the  mode  of  cul- 
ture, the  best  that  I  have  tried  is  to  plant  the 
land  in  cotton,  potatoes  or  peas,  and  plow  the 
land  lightly  and  keep  it  clean,  eepecially  around 
the  trees.    There  is  no  crop  that  requires  more 
care  in  the  cultivation  than  a  young  apple 
orchard.    Some  men  sow  down  their  orchi^ds 
in  grain ;  this  is  a  ruinous  policy.    It  leaves 
the  land  uncultivated,  and  drains  the  soil  of  the 
phosphates  and  other  elements  of  nutrition  that 
are  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  trees;  and 
after  they  come  into  bearing,  it  injures  the  crop 
ef  fhiit  very  materially.    An   apple  orchard, 
whOe  young,  alK>uld  never  be  sown  in  anything, 
but  after  the  trees  are  in  good  bearing,  the  land 
nay  be  sown  in  clover  occasionally. 


JWr  ih4  Soiathfn  Fmrm  mtd  Hohu, 

GrafUiig  Pemr  Trees. 

Mb.  Editob — I  have  Just  seen  an  article  in 
the  January  number  of  your  very  valuable  and 
instructive  paper,  in  relation  to  a  new  mode  of 
grafting  and  budding  pear  trees  as  practiced  by 
a  Frenchman,  (taken  fVom  the  London  Oar- 
itnenf  Chronicle.)  Well,  I  have  an  experience 
of  nearly  twenty-eight  years  in  the  cultivation 
of  firoits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  or,  in  other 
words,  I  am  a  practical  nurseryman,  florist, 
horticaltarist  and  gardener  in  general. 


In  working  the  wild  stock  or  the  tame  it  i» 
not  necessary  to  eut  off  one  inch  if  you  do  not 
want  to  do  it.  If  it  is  a  bushy  seedling  trim  it 
out  to  the  shape  that  you  would  like  to  have 
your  fine  pear  tree  to  have,  then  in  the  month 
of  September  (about  the  10th),  on  the  tips  of 
those  branches  that  you  left,  insert  a  graft,, 
leaving  but  one  eye  on  the  scion,  wrap  the  stock 
and  scion  with  cloth  dipped  in  a  composition 
of  one-half  beeswax,  one-fourth  rosin,  and  one- 
fourth  tallow,  melted  together  and  brought  U> 
the  boiling  point.  Before  dipping  your  cloth,, 
wrap  it  closely  and  firmly  to  the  top  and  at  the 
top.  When  you  tear  ofiT,  twist  the  end  so  as  to 
exclude  all  air,  as  this  is  indispensable  to  sue- 
eess.  Your  mode  should  be  the  whip-graft,  as- 
it  is  the  surest  of  all  grafting  on  small  stocks^ 
These  grafts  will  unite  in  two  weeks,  and  if  the 
fkll  comes  moist,  will  very  often  make  six 
inches  in  growth,  which  brings  your  tree  into- 
bearing  one  year  sooner.  In  this  way  you  cax^ 
get  a  flne  head  on  the  pear  seedling  or  quince 
stock  without  risking  your  stocks.  I  have 
practiced  this  mode  of  g^rafting  for  fifteen 
years,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  can  secure 
ninety-nine- per  cent  of  all  I  graft.  This 
mode  will  do  very  well  in  the  spring,  but  I 
could  not  get  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  to  grow. 

As  to  the  mode  of  budding  mentioned,  it  ia 
not  new  to  Irish  and  English  gardeners  of  very 
moderate  pretensions.  It  is  not  certain  by  any 
means,  and  ought  not  to  be  practiced  in  thia 
country,  when  our  spring  and  fall  budding  i» 
so  successful.  I  can  put  in  one  thousand  buda 
in  the  spring,  and  I  will  warrant  not  to  have 
one  miss  unless  it  meets  with  an  accident  In 
this  latitude  the  sun  is  so  hot  in  July  and 
August  that  the  sap  ceases  to  flow,  and  budding 
is  difllcult  if  not  impossible,  unless  on  one  year 
old  stocks  kept  in  good  cultivation.  Thia 
method  of  grafting  can  be  applied  to  the  pear^ 
apple,  peach,  plum,  nectarine,  apricot,  almond^ 
and  in  fact  all  Southern  orchard  trees. 

Patrick  H.  Pabkxb, 
Gardener  to  R.  B.  Todd,  £s^ 

Bastrop,  La.,  February,  1872. 


A  scholar  in  a  country  school  was  asked; 
"  How  do  you  parse  *  Mary  milks  the  cow  ? '  ^^ 
The  last  word  was  disposed  of  as  follows  r^ 
"  Cow,  a  noun,  feminine  gender,  singular  num- 
ber, third  person,  and  stands  for  Mary." 
"Stands  for  Mary!  How  do  you  make  that 
out?  "  "  Because,"  added  the  intelligent  pupil, 
"  if  the  cow  didn't  stand  for  Mary,  how  could 
she  milk  her?*' 
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^.^.  Adonis. 


c,  Amftranthus  Bicolor. 


The  Flower  Oardeii. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  preparation — 
working  the  beds,  trimming  edgee,  cleaning 
and  rolling  walks,  mowing  graav-plots/  etc., 
etc. — has  been  done  by  our  fair  readers,  by  tho 
time  this  number  reaches  them.  As  the  spring 
has  been  unusually  late,  they  probably  have  not 
yet  sown  their  flower-seeds.  But  it  imow  Aill 
•time  to  do  so.  Separate  and  plant  out  verbe- 
nas. Continue  to  plant  dahlias.  If  you  have 
not  a  good  supply,  send  to  James  Vick,  or 
0ome  other  trustworthy  florist,  and-  purchase  a 
dozen  bulbs.  They  will  not  cost  more  than  two 
^r  three  dollars.  The  "  Adonis,"  Frehch  White, 
tipped  with  lilac;  the  "  Amazon,"  yellow,  with 
scarlet  edge;  the  "Alliance,"  dark  maroon ;  the 
•**Anna  Keynes,"  white,  tipped  with  rose ;  the 
^*Arden8,"  brilliant  scarlet;  the  "Autumn 
^low,"  saffron  red;  the  "Blushing  Fifteen," 
rosy  lilac;  the  "British  Triumph,"  rich  crim- 
€on;  the  "Canary,"  pale  yellow;  the  "Flam- 
ingo," Vermillion  scarlet;  the  "Indian  Chief," 
deep  crimson,  shaded  violet,  and  the  "Lady 
Dunmore,"  side  of  petal  yellow,  striped  crim- 
43on,  tipped  white,  are  a  dozen  beautiful  dahlias. 

In  sowing  flower-seeds,  which  are  so  small 
and  tender,  be  sure  that  the  soil  is  loose  and 
perfectly  free  from  lumps.  Sow  on  the  surface, 
and  cover  by  sifting  rich  soil  over  them  through 
a  fine  sieve.  The  failure  of  flower-seeds  is  gen- 
erally attributable  to  bad  sowing.  Train  roses, 
und  water  them  occasionally  with  soap-suds 


and  soot.  This  applieation  materially  promotes 
their  blooming.  Water  the  peonies  abund- 
antly, during  the  blooming  season.  There  are 
few  more,  showy  or  beautiful  flowers.  They 
well  repay  attention. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  several 
lady  subscribers,  we  append  a  list  of  fLoww- 
seeds,  from  which  they  may  make  their  selec- 
tion : 

Hardy  Annuals. — Adonis,  Ageratum,  Agroi- 
temma,  Alyssum,  Argemone,  Asperula,  Calen- 
dala  (Marigold),  Caliopsis,  Callirhoe,  Candy- 
tuft, Celosia  Centauridium,  Chlora,  Clnrkis, 
Convolvolns,  Crepis,  Delphinum  (Larkspur), 
Escholtzia,  Butoaa,  Gilia,  Helianthioa,  Chmese 
Hollyhock,  Kaulfusia,  Lupine,  Mignonette, 
Nemophila,  Nigella,  Nolano,  Oxyura,  Petunia, 
Poppy,  Portulacca,  Double  Zinnia.  Of  nearly 
all  of  the  above  there  are  several  varieties 
which  bear  flowers  of  different  coIoxb. 

Half-Hardy  Annuals. — Amaranthus,  Aster, 
(25  varieties,)  Balsam,  Bartonia,  Browallis, 
Cacalia,  Cleome,  Galliardia,  Hibiscus,  Linum, 
Malope,  Marigold,  Martyuia,  Mirabilis,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  -^nothera,  Obeliscaria,  Phlox, 
(several  varieties,)  Salpiglossis,  Salvia,  Scabiosa, 
Schizanthius,  Sensitive  plant,  Stocky  Tropjeo- 
lum.  Verbena. 

Percnfiials, — Antirrhinum  (Snapdragon),  Pcr- 
cnnit^  Larkspur,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Lobelis, 
Lychnis,  Myosotis,  Pansy,  Sweet  William, 
Wall-flower. 
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Domestk  Receipts. 

BT  MRS.  K.  J.  B. 

To  Boil  Fotatoxs. — How  few,  even  pro- 
fessed cooks,  know  bow  to  boil  rice  or  Irbb 
|K>tatoe8  as  ibey  ougbt  to  be  boiled  1  To  boil 
the  latter,  set  tbem  on  tbe  fire,  without  peeling, 
ifi  cold  water;  let  tbem  half  boil,  tben  throw 
in  a  little  salt,  and  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and 
let  them  boil  again  until  nearly  done.  Pour 
off  tbe  water,  and  set  tbem  near  the  fire  to 
steam,  peel,  not  cut  off  the  skins,  and  serve  in  a 
coTered  dish. 

To  Mash  Potatoes. — Boil  tbe  potatoes 
thoroughly,  peel  tbem,  and  break  tbem  to 
paste;  then  to  every  two  pounds  of  potatoes 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk,  a  little  salt, 
and  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  stir  all  well  over 
the  fire.  Either  serve  them  thus  or  place  them 
on  tbe  dish  in  a  form,  or  in  scallops,  then  brown 
with  a  salamander. 

8urr  Pudding. — Shred  a  pound  of  suet,  mix 
▼ith  it  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  flour,  two 
eggs  beaten  separately,  a  little  salt,  and  as  little 
milk  as  possible.  Boil  four  hours.  On  the 
next  day,  cut  in  slices  and  broiled  it  makes  a 
good  dish.  The  outward  fat  of  loins  or  necks 
of  mutton  finely  shred,  is  a  very  good  substitute 
for  suet,  and  many  think  makes  a  more  delicate 
padding. 

Beefsteaks. — Tbe  meat  should  be  cut  f^om 
a  sirloin  that  has  boen  hung  for  two  or  three 
days  in  cool  weather.  Broil  them  on  a  gridiron 
orera  clear  coal  or  charcoal  fire.  Have  the 
dish  as  hot  as  possible,  with  a  very  little  minced 
ihilot,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  catsup  in  it. 
I^lt  a  small  piece  of  butter  on  the  steak  when 
done,  and  while  doing  turn  it  frequently  to 
prevent  tbe  gravy  from  escaping  on  either  side. 
Sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt  when  taking 
from  the  fire,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  To 
«at  beefsteaks  in  perfection  they  should  be  the 
<nily  dish. 

Lekqth  of  Time  for  Roasting  and  Boil- 
nro.— As  to  the  length  of  time  required  for 
roasting  and  boiling,  we  would  say,  in  answer 
to  many  inquiries  on  tbe  subject,  that  tbe  size 
of  the  joint  to  be  cooked  must  determine  this, 
•8  well  as  tbe  strength  of  the  fire  and  the  near- 
nes»of  the  meat  to  it.  A  few  general  directions, 
however,  may  be  found  useful.  Weigh  the 
tteat,  and  allow  for  all  solid  joints  a  quarter  of 
*n  hour  for  every  pound,  and  about  ten  or 
twenty  minutes  over,  as  tbe  taste  prefers  the 


meat  rare  or  well  done.  A  ham  of  twenty 
pounds  will  take  four  hours  and  a  half,  and 
others  in  proportion.  A  leg  of  pork  or  lamb 
takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  each  pound,  and 
twenty  minutes  over.  A  piece  of  beef  of  ten 
pounds  will  take  two  hours  and  a  half  to  roast. 
Twenty  pounds  will  take  three  hours  and  three 
quarters.  Old  meats  do  not  need  as  much 
cooking  as  young,  not  that  they  are  done  any 
quicker,  but  that  they  can  be  eaten  with  more 
gi'avy  in  tbem. 

English  Muffins. — Mix  two  pounds  of 
flour  with  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter  melted 
in  a  pint  of  milk,  and  four  or  five  spoonsful  of 
yeast.  Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly  and  set  it 
to  rise  for  two  or  three  hours.  Bake  on  a  hot 
plate  in  flat  cakes.  When  done  on  one  side 
turn  them. 

French  Holls. — Kub  an  ounce  of  butter 
with  a  pound  of  flour ;  mix  one  beaten  egg,  a 
little  sweet  yeast,  and  as  much  milk  as  will 
make  tbe  dough  of  a  good  consistency.  Beat 
it  well,  but  do  not  knead;  let  it  rise  and  bake 
on  tins. 

To  Make  Fresh  Yeast. — Thicken  two 
quarts  of  water  with  three  spoonsfUl  of  flour, 
boil  half  an  hour,  sweeten  with  half  a  pound 
of  coarse  brown  sugar;  when  almost  cold  put 
in  four  spoonsfUl  of  fresh  yeast,  put  the  whole 
in  a  jug,  shake  it  well  together  and  leave  un- 
covered one  day  near  the  fire  to  ferment. 
Skim  off  the  scum  and  cork  for  use.  A  succes- 
sion may  always  be  had  in  this  way,  taking 
four  spoonsful  of  tbe  old  to  ferment  the  new 
yeast. 

How  TO  Boil  a  Turkey. — Select  a  young 
turkey  hen.  Make  a  stuffing  of  bread,  herbs, 
salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  lemon  peel,  a  few  oysters, 
a  bit  of  butter,  some  suet  and  one  egg.  Put 
this  in  the  crop,  sew  up  the  skin,  and  put  the 
turkey  to  boil  in  a  floured  cloth  to  make  it 
quite  white.  Serve  with  a  sauce  poured  over  it 
made  with  oysters,  butter,  cream,  and  a  small 
spoonful  of  catsup. 

How  TO  Preserve  Bacon  from  Skippers. — 
J.  G.  R.,  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  sends  us  tbe  fol- 
lowing: Smoke  tbe  meat  dry,  and  in  March, 
before  the  fly  makes  its  appearance,  take  down 
the  meat  and  pack  it  in  salt.  This  does  not 
injure  it  or  make  it  more  salty  than  when  put 
up.  Try  it,  and  you  will  find  it  a  certain 
protection  against  skippers. 

How  TO  Ice  a  Cake. — For  a  large  one  beat 
and  sift  eight  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  put  into  a 
mortar  with  four  spoonsful  of  rosewater,  with 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  h eaten  and  strained ; 
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whisk  it  well,  and  when  the  cake  is  almost  cold 
dip  a  feather  in  the  icing  and  cover  the  cake 
well.  Put  it  in  the  oven  to  harden,  hut  he 
careAil  not  to  let  it  stay  long  enough  to  hecome 
discolored.      

Letter  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dnstbmsh 
to  her  Niece* 

At  Home,  February  3,  1872. 

Deab  Nibcb — I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you 
are  going  to  "  try  to  have  a  nice  flower  garden 
this  year."  I  do  not  know  anything  in  the 
whole  range  of  domestic  comfort  from  which 
the  lady  of  a  house  derives  so  much  enjoyment 
as  from  the  flowers  around  her  house.  They 
afford  her  a  healthful  and  pleasant  occupation 
during  nine  months  of  the  year;  they  cultivate 
and  develop  her  taste  for  the  beautiful;  they 
attach  her  to  her  homo  and  make  her  house- 
hold duties  agreeable ;  and  they  are  a  source  of 
enjoyment,  too,  to  her  friends. 

There  is  nothing  more  repulsive  or  more  ugly 
than  a  country  house  without  a  flower  yard. 
Wherever  you  see  such  an  one  depend  upon  it 
the  mistress  of  the  house  is  a  poor  housekeeper, 
indolent,  lacking  in  culture  and  good  taste,  and 
her  house  is  deflcient  in  all  those  indescribable 
somethings  which  make  home  attractive.  She 
may  have  fine  furniture,  costly  mirrors  and 
velvet  carpets,  a  great  display  of  silver  and 
gilded  china,  but  still  the  want  of  flowers 
makes  it  look  stiff  and  cold  and  uncomfortable. 
But  where  you.  find  even  a  very  humble  cottage, 
scantily  furnished  though  it  be,  with  no  mir- 
rors or  carpets  or  plate  or  china,  but  well  sup- 
plied with  flowers  tastefully  arranged,  you  will 
feel  yourself  attracted  to  such  a  home,  and  you 
will  feel  that  refinement,  order,  geniality  and 
grace  are  established  there. 

By  all  means  have  a  nice  flower  garden.  It 
will  cost  you  very  little,  and  if  you  start  right 
and  give  it  regular  daily  attention  it  will  give 
you  very  little  trouble.  Do  not  begin  on  too 
large  a  scale.  It  is  better  to  begin  with  a  small 
garden,  and  enlarge  gradually  as  your  means 
and  capacity  to  manage  become  greater.  An 
"attempt"  at  a  flower  garden  is  as  bad  as  none 
at  all ;  and  now  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain 
competent  labor,  it  is  wise  to  limit  your  effort 
within  a  space  which  you  can  manage  princi- 
pally with  your  own  industry,  the  rough  man- 
ual labor  being  of  course  performed  by  your 
gardener  or  one  of  the  farm  hands. 

Tou  ask  mo  for  hints.  Aim  to  have  a  choice 
rather  than  a  large  collection.  Select  the  flnest 
roses,  group  them  in  a  bed  or  beds  close  to  the 


house,  and  by  ascertaining  beforehand  the  color 
of  their  blooms  and  time  of  blooming,  you  can 
group  them  so  as  to  blend  their  colors  beauti- 
fully and  make  the  show  much  more  effective 
than  if  you  plant  them  haphazard.  I  would 
also  train  on  the  pillars  of  your  verandah  some 
of  the  flnest  climbing  roses.  The  Americt, 
Duchesse  d'  Avesnes,  Solfatara  and  Cloth  of 
Gold  will  do  admirably  for  this  purpose.  Thej 
are  rapid  growers,  profuse  bloomers,  and  very 
rich.  It  is  too  late  now  for  most  of  the  bulbooi 
flowers.  You  should  provide  for  them  in  the 
fall  and  plant  them  in  October.  You  can  have 
dahlias,  however,  and  the  glorious  Gladiolus 
and  the  exquisite  Tuberose.  Send  for  the 
choicest,  even  though  you  can  only  afford  to 
purchase  a  few.  Send  to  some  of  the  renowned 
nurserymen  for  a  catalogue,  in  which  you  will 
flnd  a  full  descriptive  list  of  all  the  best  varie- 
ties, with  the  prices  annexed,  and  make  your 
choice  from  them.  If  you  buy  a  few  now  you 
can  have  a  great  many  next  year  by  separating 
the  bulbs  when  you  take  them  up  in  the  falL 
Hollyhocks,  sunflowers,  morning-glories,  etc, 
are  very  effective  in  their  proper  places  as  a 
background  to  the  garden,  but  they  should 
never  be  near  the  house.  A  lovely  effect  can 
be  produced  by  a  bed  of  several  varieties  of 
the  Phlox  Drummondii,  the  Petunia,  and  the 
Double  Zinnia.  It  is  the  fashion,  I  know,  to 
have  flower  beds  all  of  one  color — white,  blue, 
yellow,  red — ^but  I  must  say  I  prefer  the  colors 
blended.  I  believe  in  the  harmony  of  colors 
as  well  as  the  harmony  of  sounds.  An  orchestra 
composed  entirely  of  bassoons  or  comets  would 
be  very  loud,  but  not  as  pleasing  as  one  where 
the  softer  instruments  had  a  part.  Ribbon  beds^ 
that  is,  beds  composed  of  several  rows,  eseh 
row  of  the  same  color  and  height  of  plant,  and 
all  the  plants  blooming  a  long  time,  are  very 
beautiful.  I  tried  them  last  year  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  James  Tick's  directions,  and 
I  was  so  delighted  with  my  success  I  mean  to 
try  again  this  year.  Take  for  instance  a  cir* 
cular  or  oval  bed  sufllciently  large  to  admit  of 
five  different  rows,  each  row  of  a  different  color. 
You  might  make  such  a  bed  of  Verbenas^ 
Phloxes,  or  Petunias,  Portulaccas,  Stocks  or 
Asters.  I  only  experimented  with  the  Phloxes.^ 
I  obtained  my  seeds  from  Vick,  followed  his 
instructions  implicitly,  found  his  seeds  strictly 
true  to  name  and  description,  and  was  amply 
rewarded. 

It  would  make  my  letter  interminably  l<mg 
were  I  to  give  you  directions  for  laying  out 
your  flower  yard,  even  were  I  capable  of  doing 
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80.  I  know  how  to  please  myself;  and  your 
uncle  says  I  am  quite  equal  to  Doctor  Berck- 
mans,  but  I  am  not  sure  I  could  please  others. 
I  will  gpve  you,  however,  one  or  two  pieces  of 
adyice.  Avoid  all  straight  lines  in  your  walks 
and  beds,  and  do  not  plant  your  shrubs  or  trees 
in  rows  or  matches.  Nature  has  no  straight 
fines.  Give  your  walks  graceftil  curves,  and 
let  the  beds  be  of  graceful  forms.  Do  not  have 
too  many,  and  do  not  crowd  the  yard  with 
shrubs.  Those  box-edged  collections  of  little 
flgares— squares,  crosses,  triangles  and  poly- 
gons— are  an  abomination,  only  fit  for  a  Dutch 
woman  from  Rotterdam  or  Harlem.  Border 
tke  walks  with  grass,  and  not  with  box  or 
Saonymus,  and  if  your  yard  is  sufficiently 
large  to  pretend  to  the  title  of  '<  lawn,"  let  two- 
thirds  of  it  be  in  grass,  and  let  that  be  blue- 
grass.  Once  established,  the  only  trouble  with 
grass  is  the  cutting  every  fortnight  during  the 
season,  and  for  this  you  should  have  a  lawn 
newer—no  scythe  will  do  the  work  as  well. 
Do  not,  I  repeat,  have  too  many  trees  in  the 
"lawn."  A  few  fine  specimens — a  couple  of 
magnolias,  a  copper  beech,  a  laurel,  a  spruoe,  a 
Deodora  cedar-dotted  about,  are  ample.  Ar- 
range the  low  shrubs  in  clumps  or  masses,  not 
scattered  about.  If  you  have  fine  shade  trees 
in  your  yard  do  not  out  them  down  to  make 
way  for  choicer  varieties.  Thin  them  suffi- 
dently  not  to  shade  the  ground  or  obstruct  the 
Tiew,  and  never  permit  the  barbarism  of  '*trim- 
■ling  them  up  "  (cutting  off  all  the  lower  limbs, 
snaking  them  look  like  a  cauliflower)  or  topping 
them  so  as  to  promote  their  growth. 

One  word  more.  Before  you  plant  a  tree  or 
lay  out  your  flower  beds  permanently,  have 
the  yard  thof^ughly  prepared— drained  if  ne- 
eesMry— deeply  plowed  or  spaded,  and  well 
enriched.  Be  not  in  too  great  a  hurry.  You 
cannot  have  a  perfect  yard  in  one  or  even  two 
years.  Take  your  time.  Do  everything  thor- 
oughly and  aocordine  to  a  plan;  and  when  vou 
Diant  trees  provide  ror  what  they  will  be  when 
nill  grown,  and  not  for  what  thev  are  when 
you  plant  them.  Be  very  careftil  in  sowing 
yow  flower  seeds.  Do  it  yourself.  Make  the 
•orface  as  smooth  and  fine  as  possible,  and  when 
•own  cover  by  sifting  fine  earth  over  them. 
Do  not  make  drills  and  cover  up  like  big  gar- 
den seeds.  Half  the  failures  with  flower  seeds 
are  to  be  attributed  to  bad  sowine. 

I  send  you  a  few  of  my  finest  Dahlias  and  a 
package  of  flower  seeds,  with  a  ftill  description 
of  their  habits,  color,  height,  Ac 

Excuse  this  lon^,  rambling  letter;  but  you 
know  how  I  love  flowers.  Wishing  you  every 
mocess,  I  am  your  affectionate  aon^ 

Slujjbsth  Dustbbubh. 


gittmt^  gtpiAvimtnt. 


EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

Rboollxctioks  of  Past  Life,  by  Sim 
HsKKY  HoLLAKD,  Bart,  1  voL  12  mo.,  pp. 
360.  (D.  Appleton  A  Co.)  There  are  few 
men  living  who  could  have  written  a  volume 
like  that  before  us.  There  are  many  who  rank 
higher  in  the  scientiflc  and  literary  worlds; 
there  are  many  whose  travels,  if  they  have  not 
been  wider  and  among  a  greater  number  of 
nations,  have  had  for  their  olject  a  more  useful 
purpose,  and  there  are  many  whose  scholarship 
is  more  profound  and  of  a  higher  order  than  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Holland ;  but  there  are  very  few — 
we  do  not  know  of  any — who  have  enjoyed  for 
so  many  years  intimate  social  companionship 
with  the  great,  the  distinguished,  the  wise  and 
the  learned  men  of  all  countries  as  the  vener- 
able gentleman  who  has  written  this  most 
interesting  record  of  his  recollections.  For 
upward  of  half  a  century  Sir  Henry  Holland 
has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  most 
fashionable  physicians  in  London.  He  has 
been  the  ftriend  as  well  as  the  medical  adviser 
of  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  his  own  and  of 
other  oooAtries  of  Europe,  and  he  has  enjoyed 
the  same  relalioas  with  most  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  achieved  distinction  and  his- 
torical fame  during  that  long  time.  His  life 
has  been  one  of  ungularly  good  fortune.  He 
has  had  uninterrupted  good  health,  has  amassed 
a  large  fortune,  has  won  high  rank,  has  been 
peouliarly  blessed  in  his  family,  and  has  en* 
joyed  all  the  advantage  of  high  social  position 
without  being  subjected  to  any  of  its  cares  and 
disappointments.  The  reminiscences  of  such  a 
man  oannoi  fail  to  be  entertaining  and  instruo- 
Uve  even  were  they  narrated  in  a  less  attractive 
style  than  those  in  this  little  volume.  Our  only 
regret  in  reading  it  was  that  there  was  not  more 
of  it. 

CHKianAir  Thboloot  and  Mobbsk  Sksf- 
ncianc,  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  K,Q^  1  vol. 
12mo.,  pp.  182.  (D.  Appleton  A  Ca)  The 
author  of  this  little^  thin  volume  id  the  direct 
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lineal  descendant  of  t1i»  Protector  Somerset, 
whose  genius  and  power  as  the  virtual  sovereign 
of  England  during  the  early  part  of  the  10th 
century,  were  used  to  establish  and  defend  the 
great  religious  reform  which  Martin  Luther 
had  inaugurated.  At  an  interval  of  nearly 
four  hundred  years  his  descendant,  also  distin- 
guished as  a  statesman,  who  has  more  than 
once  filled  high  office  in  the  council  of  his 
sovereign,  has  employed  his  leisure  in  writing 
a  book,  the  deliberate  purpose  of  which  is  to 
unsettle  all  belief  in  revealed  religion,  in  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  in  the  divine  nature 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  tnKh  of  Ghristiazuty, 
and  to  defend  the  wide-spread  skepticism  of 
the  times  by  showing  how  science,  literature 
and  modern  civilization  have  exposed  what  he 
terms  the  fallacies  of  the  religious  belief  which 
was  founded  at  Bethlehem  and  established  at 
Oalvary  more  than  eighteen  hundred  yeavs  ago. 
He  does  not,  it  is  true,  profess  the  repnlstve 
atheism  of  Tom  Paine  or  Voltaire,  bat  his  book 
in  our  opinion  is  not  the  less  dangerous  on  that 
account.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  its  influ- 
ence is  more  to  be  dreaded.  It  displays  no 
Itttle  learning  and  argumentative  power.  It 
is  written  with  calmness  and  dignity,  as  the 
fixed  convictions  of  a  man  whoie  education, 
association  and  disposition  would  have  indiioed 
bim  to  adhere  to  the  belief  in  which  he  waa 
reared  and  had  lived  until  now,  but  wheae 
reason,  after  a  fVill  and  patient  examination  of 
the  question,  had  convinced  him  of  its  fallacy. 
He  admits  that  Christianity  lias  produced  won- 
derfully beneficial  results  far  the  human  race^ 
that  the  teachings  of  Christ,  of  His  disciplei 
and  their  followers  in  subsequent  ag«8,  have 
incalculably  promoted  civilization  amd  lh«  best 
interests  of  society,  and  that  they  must  contain 
some  divine  truth  or  they  would  not  have 
retained  their  Influence  over  the  hearts  and 
actions  of  men  for  so  l(mg  a  period.  Beyond 
these  admissions  there  is  not  a  line  er  word  in 
the  book  that  is  not  designed  to  prove  t^at  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Christian  religion  is  a  tissue 
of  ignorant  superstitions,  badly  remembered 
legends,  imperfect  traditions^  and  palpable 
fklsehoods,  which  "no  educated  man"  can  be- 
lieve; the  supernatural  conception  and  birth 
of  Christ,  -and  his  miracles  being  oeanted 
among  the  most  transparent  of  the  fklsehoods. 
After  exhausting  his  argument  to  overthrow 
Christianity  as  a  divinely-ordained  system  of 
religbn,  we  tried  to  find  what  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  proposed  to  establish  in  Its  «tead. 
But  like  all  the  skeptics,  of  whott  he  is  the 


apologist,  he  has  utterly  failed  to  do  more  than 
pull  down.  He  has  not  even  attempted  to 
build.  He  believes,  he  says,  in  a  personal  God, 
and  that  man^s  soul  is  immortal,  but  he  does 
not  believe  one  word  of  the  laws  which  Chris- 
tians believe  that  God  has  given  us  for  oar 
guidance  as  declared  in  His  Holy  Word, 

The  intelligent  readers  of  the  Duke  of  Som- 
erset's booky  will  ask:  "Suppose  all  that  I 
have  read  is  true,  suppose  the  '  Gospels  and 
Epistles  are  discolored  by  human  error,  whether 
that  error  be  legendary,  tradition  or  Eastern 
philosophy,'  what  is  the  true  faith,  what  religion 
am  I  to  believe,  or  is  there  any  religion  7  "  Be- 
yond the  following,  the  Duke  fails  to  give  any 
answer  to  so  natural  an  inquiry.    He  says: 

"  It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  will  be  the 
protestantism  of  the  future,  but  there  Are  many 
mdications  that  none  of  the  existing  denomina- 
tions will  resist  the  mental  wear  and  tear  of  the 
next  fifty  years." 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  even  by  those  wha 
believe  with  the  Duke,  is  a  very  unsatiafactocy 
and  unprofitable  8\U)stitute  for  the  belief  in  the 
" legends,  traditions  and  Eastern  philosophy" 
of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 

Had  Mr.  Jones,  or  Hr.  Robinson,  of  London, 
written  and  published  the  CfiriaUan  TheoiU^ 
and  Modem  Skepiicism^  we  should  deplore  the 
book  as  an  evidence  of  the  irreligious  tendencies 
of  the  "educated  mea"  of  our  times;  but  ve 
should  not  regard  it  as  nearly  so  dangerous  u 
that  which  is  before  us.  Thousands  of  people 
in  England,  and  in  this  country  also,  will  read 
this  book  becaose  of  the  name  and  position  of 
its  author,  and  under  the  infiuence  of  that  naaae 
and  position  will  lend  a  credulous  ear  to  its 
abominable  doctrines.  It  far  surpasses  in  its 
evil  tendeney  the  recent  works  of  "acientisti*' 
like  Darwin  and  Huxley,  because  it  is  far  moM 
cruel  in  its  utter  annihilation  of  the  oaly  hop# 
of  the  human  race^ 

We  would  sooner  place  the  ^  Age  of  Beasoa" 
this  day  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man  than  this 
book  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  vulgarity 
and  phscenHy  of  the  former,  render  its  blas- 
phemy so  hideous  ihat  it  is  r^ulaive.  The 
refined  taste,  scholarship,  and  attractive  s^la 
of  the  latter  only  gild  its  infidelity  and  make  H 
more  likely  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  unwary. 
We  are  heartily  sorry  such  a  book  ia  in  exiit^ 
ence. 

The  Land  of  Desolatioit,  by  Isaac  J. 
Hayes,  M.  D.,  1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  (Harper  A 
Brothers.)  This  is  the  appropriate  title  of  a 
very  entertalniBg  narrative  of  observation  and 
personjBtl  advettture  in  6treenland  during  a  visit 
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in  1869,  in  oompany  with  Hr.  William.  Brad- 
ford aod  a.  party  of  friends,  who  risited  that 
iihospitahle  region  in  a  steam  yacht,  more 
from  love  of  excitement  and  a  desire  to  avoid 
tbe  beaten  traok  of  travelers  than  with  any 
sdeotiflc  purpose.  Dr.  Hayet  has  written  a 
Tfry  enjoyable  hook,  full  of  exciting  incidents 
and  strange  adventures^  and  also  containing 
^^]ch  useful  and  well-written  information  in 
reference  to  a  region  of  which  but  little  is 
known.  The  illoetrations  from  photographs 
tsktn  by  tbe  artist  of  the  party  are  very  good, 
and  add  considerably  to  the  attractions  of  ^e 
vork. 

GmAJKMSPMAMV'B   KlSQ  HXirKT  THS  KlGHTH, 

Edited  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  A.M.,  1  vol.  12mo., 
pf).310.  ,(Harper  Ss  Brothers.)  There  is  no 
more  gratifying  proof  of.  the  reviving  taste  for 
tke  study  of  8haketpear»  than  ^a  numerous 
idiUoBs  of  his  works,  whioh  are  published 
kom  time  to  time  by  the  ablest  writers  of  both 
tile  old  aad  new  world.  The  edition  by  Mr. 
Belfe,  of  which  the  "  Merohant  of  Yeiiioe,"  and 
'^Tbe  Tempest)"  appeared  last  year,  aiul  of 
vbich  this  is  the  third  volume, »  one  of  the 
^sst  wd  ablest  tlwt  is  extant  The  text,  we 
tUak,  is  the  beat  of  all,  and  the  notes  historical, 
critical  and  expUnatory,  are  written  with  g^ood 
judgment  and  taste,  displaying  patient  veaearok 
and  an  honest  desire  to  presMU  the  truth  rather 
t^  Coauthor's  faneies  and  ooojeotural  opin^ 
ions.  The  volomes,  containing  separate  plays, 
•s  of  oooveniaiit  iize  tnd  form,  and  the  typo- 
Srapfay  is  faoHkM. 

IjKADffiBfl  or  P0BLIO  OPIHIOK  Uf  InVLJkKDf 

by  Wm.  Edward  ^aripole  Leeky,  M<  A.,  1 
^l,  lamc,  pp.  390.  (D.  Appkton  St  Co.) 
Tbs  sketehes  of  Dean  Swift^  Henry  Plood, 
Henry  Grattan  and  Daniel  O'Oonnell,  which 
Mastitute  this  Tolume,  are  well  and  ititalllgently 
written,  though  oceasionally  iBaoourmta  in  their 
itstsments  of  Cscts,  and  z^  quite  eandid  is 
their  judgment  of  tnen  and  events  oennected 
with  « the  great  struggle  of  Irish  nationality." 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  "  trace  the  historical 
OBules^  to  whidi  the  existing  "sentimentt-  of 
dailoyialty  and  discontent  are  to  be  attributed." 
Tbese  eauses,  the  author  says,  are  not  religious 
iae^ality,  lack  of  material  proeperity,  want 
«f  education,  the  absenoe  of  political  freedom, 
91  iaseoure  tenure  of  landed  pfroperty.  He 
•fans  that  *Mf  industrial  improvement,  if  the 
lipid  increase  of  material  comforts  among  the 
poor  Qould  allay  political  discontent,  Ireland 
■heoH  never  have  been  so  loyal  as  at  present.'' 
It  is  the  question  of  nationality  he  ^inks,  at 


in  Hungary  or  Poland,  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  Xrish  discontent,  and  until  this  is  settled  by 
the  administration  of  government  in  Ireland, 
by  Irishmen  and  through  Irish  institutions,  the 
sovereign  can  never  hope  to  command  the  af- 
fection and  loyalty  of  the  Irish  people^  <*  Home 
rule,"  then,  is  the  panacea  for  all  the  present 
ills,  separaiion  aad  Irish  independence,  bein^ 
in  Mr.  Lecky's  opinion  an  impossibility.  Wo 
do  not  know  Mr.  Lecky,  or  whether  he  is  Celt 
or  Saxon.  To  judge  from  his  book,  if  he  be 
an  Irishman,  we  should  conclude  that  he  haa 
no  sytnpathy  with  the  poetic  statement  of  the 
parties  to  the  quiirrel : 

•*  On  oar  side  ure  Virtue  And  Erin, 
On  theirs  are  the  Ssxon  and  guilt.** 

He  evidently  has  strong  English  tendencies^ 
and  is  a  good  "union  man."  While  we  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  causes- 
of  Irish  discontent,  and  while  we  are  convinced 
that  he  is  grievously  mistaken  in  representing; 
the  masses  of  the  Irish  people  as  prosperoua 
and  educated,  we  have  read  his  book  with  mucb 
interest,  and  advise  others  to  read  it. 

Two  Plukqbs  vob  a  Pkari^  a  Novel,  by 
Mortimer  Collins.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  This 
is  a  very  sprightly  and  well-written  story  of 
Bnglish  li^  in  which,  though  "lords  and  dukea 
and  noble  prinoes"  have  a  prominent  part,  ar- 
tists, actors,  actresses  and  "newspaper  men"-» 
what  is  known  as  Bohemians-^-play  cox^pioueua 
roles.  Mortimer  Collins,,  brother  of  Wilkie 
Collins,  is  himself  a  newspaper  man  of  the 
London  press,  is  therefore  fully  conversant  with 
all  the  phases  of  liii^  in  Bohemia,  and  he  de- 
scribes tiiem  with  mufsh  power  and  vivacity  of 
style.  The  illustrations  of  this  book,  which  ia 
No.  38  of  the  Appleton*s  "  Library  of  Choice 
Novels,"  are  numerous  and  admirably  drawn 
and  engrared. 

PooB  Mias  PiKOH,  a  Novel,  by  Wilkie  Col- 
lins. (Harper  A  Brothers.)  No  no^relist  of  our 
time  approaches  Wilkie  Collins  as  a  writer  of 
seasatioiMl  atoriea.  "  The  Woman  in  White," 
"Armadale,"  "The  Moonstone,"  and  "No 
Name^"  are  seveially.  masterpieces  in  their 
peeuKi^  style,  the  flist  named  being  incom- 
perably  the  beat^  All  Wilkie  Collins'  plota 
are  intricate,  but  they  are  laid  with  the  skill  of 
a  master,  aad  worked  out  with  surprising  in-^ 
genaity  and  skill.  His  stage  is  always  crowded 
with  characters,  each  of  whom  is  prominent 
and  interesting,  but  OQO  always  wonders  how 
th'ey  caa  be  finally  disposed  of,  they  are  to  y^rj 
muaevous  and  theyfiU  such  aippa?ently  incofk* 
gruoos  parti.     As.  one  procaeds  and  the  plo^ 
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unfolds  itMlf,  this  wonder  dUappean  before 
the  remarkable  dramatic  power,  which  teems 
to  make  every  character,  however  really  sub- 
ordinate, necessary  to  the  development  ot  the 
ftory.  Poor  Afw  Finch^  if  not  equal  to  "The 
Woman  in  White"  or  "The  Moonstone,"  may 
be  Justly  ranked  among  Collins'  best  works, 
and  fiur  surpasses  in  Interest  tbe  productions  of 
most  of  his  cotemporary  writers  of  fiction.  It 
is  unnatural,  it  may  be  said.  There  never  could 
hare  been  such  real  characters  as  Miss  Finch, 
Herr  Grosse,  or  Madame  Pratalungo.  This 
may  be  true,  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  interest  the  reader  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  book.  What  more  is  to  be  de- 
sired? Have  they  not  fulfilled  the  purpose  of 
their  originator? 

A  ItKJLW  IK  THK  StOBM,  AlH)  OlTfiXR  StORITO, 

by  "Ouida."  (J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.) Like  everything  that  has  come  from 
the  pen  of  its  strangely  gifted  author,  this  col- 
lection of  short,  detached  stories  displays  won- 
derful power  of  imagination,  strange,  unnatural 
conceptions  of  male  and  female  character  and 
conduct,  and  a  morbid  passion  for  scenes  of 
suffering,  sorrow  and  persecution.  These  stories 
have  merit  of  a  high  order,  and  are  not  ob- 
noxious to  the  charge  of  immorality,  which 
has  been  so  justly  preferred  against  most  of 
"Ouida's"  books. 

Thk  Littlb  Mooblakd  Prikcx88,  trans- 
lated fh>m  the  German  of  E.  Marlitt,  by  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Wister.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Ss  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.) The  highest  praise  that  we  can  give 
to  this  really  charming  tale  is,  tbat  it  is  fully 
equal  if  not  superior  to  Marlitt's  former  works, 
"The  Old  Mam'selle's  Secret"  and  "Countess 
Gisela."  We  guarantee  that  any  one  who  com- 
mences the  lAtUe  Moorland  Princess' "mil  read 
it  through  from  title  page  to  the  end. 

Fkrkakdo  db  Lkmos,  Tbuth  Aino  Fiction, 
a  Novel,  by  Charles  Gayarre.  (G.  W.  Oarletoh 
A  Co.)  This  work  would  be  more  correctly 
styled  an  autobiographical  narrative  of  a  num- 
ber of  dramatic  episodes  and  exciting  adven- 
tures in  the  life  of  the  author  than  a  novel.  It 
is  a  connected  recital  of  a  number  of  incidents, 
passing  from  "grave  to  gay,  fpom  lively  to  se- 
vere," which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  amuse, 
while  it  frequently  startles  the  reader.  We 
^read  Femando*s  adventures  with  real  pleasure, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  such  will  be  the  im- 
pression of  all  who  read  it. 

Pattt,  by  Katherine  8.  Macquoid,  author  of 
"Kookstone,"  (Harper  A  Brothers,)  is  a  very 
readable  novel  of  average  merit,  the  scenes  of 


which  are  laid  in  England,  Scotland  and  Bel- 
gium, and  the  characters  of  which  are  very 
good,  but  rather  a  commonplace,  humdrum  sort 
of  people. 

Hkabt  Hungbt,  a  Novel,  by  Maria  Jourdan 
Westmoreland.    (G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co.) 

Thb  Nbrbid,  a  Novel,  by  Mary  Faith  Floyd. 
(J.  W.  Burke  Ss  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.) 

WXARITHOBKB,  OB  Ik  THB  LiGHT  OF  To-DAT^ 

by  "  Fadette^"  author  of  "Ingemisco." 

AtHALIB,  OB  A  SOUTHBBH  VlLLBQIATUBA,  by 

"Filia."    (Claxton,  Bemsen  a  HafiTelflnger, 
Philadelphia.) 

These  are  the  titles  of  four  novels  which 
have  Just  appeared  from  the  pens  of  Southern 
ladies.  The  first  mentioned,  H€art  JBumfpry, 
is  a  highly  meritorious  production,  when  it  ii 
remembered  that  it  is  the  fair  author's  first 
published  work.  The  story  is  well  conoeived| 
well  wrought,  and  well  told.  The  soene  ii 
principally  laid  in  Georgia,  and  is  full  of  thril> 
ling  incidents,  pathetic  passages,  and  tragle 
adventures,  which  are  well  and  delioatdy 
handled,  evincing  much  talent  and  giving 
promise  of  still  better  works  in  future.  We 
sincerely  congratulate  Mrs.  Westaiorelaiid  upon 
her  deserved  success,  and  hope  that  she  may 
achieve  a  still  more  gratifyinf  one  with  her 
next  work. 

The  IferHdf  is  a  story  of  life  on  the  Georgia 
seaooast,  by  a  lady  who  has  already  won  dis- 
tinction as  an  author  over  the  nom  de  plunu  of 
"Mary  Faith  Floyd,"  though  we  beUeve  that 
this  is  the  first  novel  which  she  has  published. 
It  is  a  story  of  domestic  lifis  which,  while  it 
never  becomes  sensational,  is  never  dull  or  un- 
interesting,  is  graceftiUy  and  smoothly  written, 
and  inculcates  throughout  sound  morality  and 
pure  religious  principles.  It  b  admirably 
printed  aud  published  by  our  worthy  fHenda 
and  quondam  associates,  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co.,  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  thus  proving  that  Southern  anthon, 
if  they  will,  can  publish  thdr  worka  in  fint- 
rate  style  without  going  outside  of  their  own 


country. 

Wtarithome  displays  marked  ability,  and  iS| 
incur  judgment,  an  improvement  on  "Ingem- 
isco^"  wbich  was  so  much  applauded  when  it 
first  appeared.  The  style  of  Weariihorm  ii 
fi*esh  and  fbrdble^  the  characters  are  delicately 
drawn,  and  the  descriptions  of  localities  are 
remarkably  vivid  and  effsctive.  The  ohanning 
young  author  may  well  be  encouraged  by  her 
twice-repeated  success,  to  persevere  in  the  Ut* 
erary  labor  for  which  she  has  has  already  shown 
such  marked  capeoHj. 
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Athalie,  or  A  Southern  Villegiatura,  is  a 
gracefully- written  account,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  author's  own  experiences,  a  story  "  founded 
upon  fact."  Lettice  Tilney,  though  a  fictitious 
name,  is  a  real  character,  and  her  adventures 
are  actual  occurrences. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  literati  of  England 
asked,  "who  ever  read  an  American  book?" 
Down  to  a  much  later  period  the  Northern 
Uieraieura  made  the  same  inquiry  in  relation  to 
our  country.  Not  only  are  there  now  South- 
em  books,  but  there  are  many  good  Southern 
,  books,  and  we  rejoice  further  to  see  that  there 
are  also  good  Southern  publishers.  (All  the 
above-mentioned  books  can  be  found  in  the 
bookstore  of  Boyle  &  Chapman,  279J  Main 
street,  Memphis.) 

L«iTTKLL*»  LrviNG  AoK  reaches  us  as  regu- 
larly as  the  postoffice  authorities  will  allow, 
and  that  is,  at  intervals  of  two  and  three  weeks. 
This  laudable  appreciation  of  this  excellent 
periodical  is  flattering  to  the  publishers,  but 
Tery  inconvenient  to  us  who  prize  the  Living 
Age  very  highly,  as  by  far  the  best  eclectic 
periodical  in  America.  It  contains  all  the 
choicest  gems  of  foreign  literature. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  (re- 
print of  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co., 
Fulton  street,  New  York,)  is  a  good  number. 
The  following  are  the  contents :  "  Yule's  edi- 
tion of  Marco  Polo ; "  "  Lace  Making  as  a  fine 
:  Art;"  Taylor  on  Primitive  Culture;"  Crowe 
on  the  History  of  Painting;"  "Railway  Or- 
ganization;" "Irish  University  Education;" 
"  Grant's  Central  Province  of  India  ;  "  (a 
fpecially  valuable  essay)  "  Mr.  Brouning's 
'Balaostion;'"  and,  "The  Church,  the  Land, 
and  the  Liberals,"  etc. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  January 

(same  publishers)  is  also  a  very  interesting 

number.    Its  contents  are  as  follows :  "  Greek 

i         Tragedy  and  Euripides ; "  "  The  Geographical 

I         Distribution  of  Animals  and  Plants ; "    "  The 

;         Political  Disabilities  of  Women ;  "  "  The  First 

'  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ; "  "  The  Development  of 

Belief;  "  "  The  Government  and  the  Education 

Act ; "  A  Theory  of  Wages,"  and  an  exhaustive 

review  of  current  literature. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  for  February  (same 
publishers),  contains  another  interesting  paper 
on  French  Home  Life,  in  which  cooks  and 
cookery  are  discussed.  No.  5  of  the  series  of 
critiques  on  the  "Great  Poets  from  1750  Down- 
wtrds^"  treats  of  Robert  Burns.  It  is  excellent. 
^Tbe  Maid  of  Sker"  is  continued  and  sustains 
YoL.  Ill,  No.  6.-3. 


the  promise  of  the  earlier  chapters.  "  Serpent- 
charming  in  Cairo ; "  "  Qi^net's  Creation ;  " 
"  An  Educational  Experiment  in  Yorkshire ; " 
and  the  "Keasonable  Fears  of  the  Country," 
are  the  other  articles  in  this  number. 

Harper's  Magazine,  for  March,  presents,  as 
usual,  a  rich  and  varied  table  of  contents,  most 
of  the  articles  being  handsomely  and  profusely 
illustrated.  "  The  historical  sketch  of  the  XJ.  S. 
Treasury  Department;"  "Northern  Bolivia 
and  the  Amazon  Outlet;"  "Naval  Architec- 
ture—Past and  Present; "  "The  City  of  the  Lit- 
tle Monk  (Munich);"  "The  Wines  of  Syria;" 
"A  Good  Investment;  "  "Negro  Life  in  Jam- 
aica; "  "  The  Koman  Capitol ; "  "A  Japanese 
Statesman  at  Home ; "  "  and  the  Old  Ottoman 
and  the  Yoimg  Turk,"  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting papers  of  the  present  number.  An- 
thony Trollope's  "Golden  .Lion  of  Granpere" 
is  continued,  and  promises  well.  •  The  Drawer, 
Easy  Chair  ^nd  "  Records  "  are  all  interesting. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.  The  March  num- 
ber of  this  deservedly  popular  periodical  con- 
tains another  part  of  Whymper's  admirable 
narrative  of  adventures  among  the  Alps.  Black's 
"  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Ph»ton,"  are  con- 
tinued, and  the  4th  and  6th  chapters  of  Aytoun 
are  given.  The  other  papers  are  "  The  Em- 
press Catherine  on  the  Dnieper ;"  At  Home  with 
the  Patagonians  (illustrated);"  "The  First 
American  Art  Academy ; "  "  Cupid's  Lesson ; " 
"Trial  by  Jury;"  "My  Icicle;"  "Into  the 
New  World ;"  "  Country  Life  in  Virginia  Now- 
a-Days;"  besides  "Our  Monthly  Gossip,"  and 
reviews  of  new  books. 

The  March  number  of  the  Southern  Maga- 
zine (Murdoch,  Browne  &  Hill,  Bait.,  Md.), 
is  first-rate  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its 
contents.  They  are  as  follows :  "  Aggressive 
Ruffianism;"  "My  Sister  and  I;"  "On  the 
Brink;"  "The  Battle  of  Drury's  Bluff;"  "A 
» Devil's'  Dream;"  "Lord  Kilgobbin,"  chaps. 
62—55;  "Labor  Omnia  Vincit;"  "Dukes- 
borough  Tales,"  No.  9;  "  Daimona;"  "The 
Mystery  Novel ; "  "A  Story  of  Nine  Travel- 
ers," Chapters  6 — 7;  "Mother  Beeblossom's 
Shop;"  "Reviews;"  « The  Green  Table." 

Morton's  Home  School  Journal.  (John 
P.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.)  We  have 
received  two  numbers  of  this  valuable  periodi- 
cal, the  object  of  which  is  to  aid  in  perfecting 
the  common-school  system,  and  thus  diffuse  a 
healthy  education  among  the  masses.  We  hail 
with  pleivBure  the  appearance  of  a  Southern 
publication  of  this  kind. 
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Inrariably  in  advance. 


The  Alden  Process  for  Preserving 
Fruits  and  Vegetables. — "We  have  recently 
seen  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  describing  the  Alden 
process  of  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  by| 
pneumatic  evaporation,  and  we  are  satisfied, 
from  what  we  have  read  and  from  the  character 
of  the  persons  who  control  the  invention,  that 
it  may  become  a  discovery  of  immense  value 
to  the  Southern  people.  With  ouV  prolific  soil 
and  mild  climate  we  might  raise  vegetables  and 
fruits  in  any  quantities ;  but  hitherto,  from  the 
want  of  a  local  market  and  the  impossibility 
of  preserving  them  to  bear  shipment  to  any 
distance,  the  industry,  except  in  a  few  specially- 
favored  localities,  has  been  regarded  as  un- 
profitable. By  the  Alden  process  any  fruit  or 
vegetable  may  be  preserved  so  as  to  bear  export 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  This  is  done  by 
evaporating  the  water  without  any  injury  to  the 
flavor  or  color,  reducing  the  bulk  and  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  hermetical  sealing.  "When 
needed  for  use,  vegetables  and  fruits  preserved 
in  this  way  are  restored  to  their  original  condi- 
tion by  rewatering.  The  effect  is  the  same, 
whether  the  process  is  applied  to  the  most 
delicate  pineapple  or  the  coarsest  pumpkin.  It 
is  particularly  commended  for  the  preservation 
of  sweet  potatoes. 

The  company  who  own  the  invention  is  rep- 
resented in  the  Southern  States  by  General 
Tench  Tilghman,  of  Maryland,  an  accomplished 
soldier  and  a  worthy  gentleman,  who  is  pre- 
pared to  sell  individual,  county  or  State  rights 
to  use  the  process,  and  make  arrangements  with 
producers  for  the  marketing  and  sale  of  the 
products  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  We  are 
satisfied  from  what  General  Tilghman  says  of 
it  that  it  is  a  very  important  discovery,  and 
may  become  of  great  value  to  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  of  the  South. 


To  Subscribers. — We  receive  letters  almost 
daily  from  subscribers  complaining  of  the  non- 
receipt  of  their  Farm  and  Home.  While  we 
regret  that  they  have  any  cause  of  complaint, 
we  can  assure  them  that  the  fault  is  not  ours, 
our  mailing  receiving  the  most  careful  attention. 
But  when  we  have  committed  the  sacks  con- 
taining the  monthly  issue  to  the  mails  our 
control  and  responsibility  cease.  With  route 
agent?  and  postal  ofiScials  from  Africa,  who  do 
not  "  know  B  from  a  bull's  foot,"  the  wonder  is 
that  we  receive  our  mails  as  regularly  as  we  do. 


Thanks. — To  those  many  friends  in  all  the 
Southern  States  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  up  clubs  of  subscribers  to  the  Farm  and 
Home,  and  have  had  the  kindness.to  commend 
our  enterprise  and  promote  its  success,  we  offer 
our  best  thanks.  To  our  many  old  friends  in 
Georgia,  who  have  been  our  patrons  from  our 
first  number,  and  who  continue  their  support 
and  confidence,  we  are  very  grateful.  They 
may  be  assured  that  their  good  wishes  are 
heartily  reciprocated. 


The  pressure  on  our  columns  this  month 
has  compelled  us  to  defer  the  publication,  until 
our  next  issue,  of  many  valuable  communica- 
tions from  esteemed  contributors.     • 


Crop  Reports. — Our  friends  in  the  different 
Southern  States  would  serve  the  public  and 
greatly  oblige  us  by  sending  us  short  reports 
of  the  crop  prospects  in  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods, especially  as  to  the  proportion  of 
acres  plantea  in  cotton  and  in  provi8i<Mi  crops. 
Wo  beg  them  to  do  us  this  favor.  It  will  cost 
but  little  labor,  and  will  do  an  important  ser- 
vice to  the  planting  interests. 


Change  op  Firm. — ^The  attention  of  our 
readers  is  directed  to  the  recent  change  in  the 
well  known  and  deservedly  popular  firm  of 
Dandridge  &  Mitchell,  Mr.  C.  F.  Dandridge 
retiring,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Watkins,  late  of  Bates- 
ville.  Miss.,  taking  his  place.  The  present 
style  of  the  firm  is  Watkins,  Mitchell  &  Co. 
(See  advertisement.) 

Clubs. — Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Homk, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  offered  to 
clubs.     (See  advertisement.) 

Torn  Bills. — We  beg  our  friends  not  to 
send  us  torn  and  mutilated  bills  and  fractional 
currency  in  payment  of  subscriptions.  We 
cannot  use  them  except  at  a  heavy  loss  and 
considerable  inconvenience. 


All  letters  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  William  M. 
Browne,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

•  Remittances  to  the  Southern  Farm  and 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
must  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  postoflSce 
orders,  or  by  express. 
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1N8WEBS  TO  CORBESPONDENT& 

Thomas'  SMOOTinNO  Habrow. — "A  Sab- 
'   scriber,"  Maury  county^  Tenn.,  asks  whether  we 
htve  had  any  experience  of  Thomas'  Smooth- 
ing Harrow,  whether  it  is  a  useful  implement, 
what  it  will  cost,  and  where  it  can  be  bought. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  harrow  in  question 
beyond  what  we  read  about  it  in  Northern 
agricultural  papers,  all  of  which,  we  believe, 
recommend  it  as  a  very  valuable  implement 
for  smoothing  and  pulverizing  land.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  cost  or  where  it  can  be  bought, 
bot  any  respectable  agrioultural  implement 
maker  can  order  and  obtain  one  without  any 
difficulty.  * 

Pawlonia  Imperialis. — C.  H.  B.,  DeSoto 
county,  Miss^  has  read  ^^  great  accounts  of  this 
tree  in  a  Northwestern  paper,  which  recom- 
mends it  as  a  wonderfully  rapid  growing  and 
beautiful  shade  tree,  and  asks  whether  we  Know 
of  it,  and  whether  it  as  good  as  represented." 

The  Pawlonia  is  a  very  coounon  tree  in 
Georgia  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  South- 
em  States.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  is  very 
hardy,  bears  clusters  of  beautiful  blue  flowers, 
and  when  it  attains  three  or  four  years'  growth 
affords  abundant  shade  under  its  immensely 
broad  leaves!  It  closely  resembles  the  Gatalpa. 
The  accounts  our  correspondent  read  in  a  North- 
western paper  are  the  efforts  of  speculators  to 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  public  by  at- 
tempting to  sell  at  a  high  price,  as  something 
new  and  strange,  the  s^ds  of  a  very  common 
tree.  If  our  correspondent  desires  the  seed, 
by  sending  to  any  friend  or  nurseryman  in 
Georgia,  he  can  procure  a  bushel  of  the  seed  for 
half  what  the  Northwefltem  speculator  would 
charge  for  a  dozen  seeds.  Rooted  plants,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  can  be  boueht  for  from  thirty 
to  fifty  cents  a  piece,  and  if  any  number  be 
bought,  the  price  would  not  be  more  than 
twenty-fire  cents. 

Hand  Corn  Mill. — "A  New  Subscriber" 
Phillips  ooonty,  Ark.,  asks  if  there  is  any  hand- 
mill  of  any  account  that  will  grind  oorn  meal, 
and  if  so,  what  it  will  cost. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  handmill  that 
will  grind  meal,  er  that  any  but  a  burr-stone 
mill,  which  needs  one  or  two  horses  to  run  it, 
will  make  good  meal.  We  see  advertisements 
of  mills  that  will  do  wonders  with  almost  no 
power,  but  we  know  that  they  must  be  hum- 
bugs, and  consequently  are  dear  at  any  price. 

fiKRKSHiRic  Hogs. — H.  C,  Holmes  county. 
Miss.,  asks  where  he  can  buy  at  the  South  a 
f  ure-ored  Berkshire  boar.  He  would  prefer  to 
bay  a  pi^  two  or  three  months  old,  and  asks 
what  such  a  one  would  cost. 

Mr.  Greenlaw,  of  Spring  Hill  Farm,  Maury 
county,  Tenn.,  whose  advertisement  will  be 
found  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Farm, 
AKD  Home,  has  pure-bred  Berkshire  hogs  of 
all  ages  for  sale.  "What  he  sells  mav  be  relied 
on  as  genuine.  He  will  sell  a  pair  of  such  pigs 
as  H.  C.  wants  for  $25,  delivered  on  the  cars. 


Draik  Piprs.- 
writes  us : 


.  T.  P.,  Montgomery,  Ala.^ 


"I  am  fully  persuaded  by  your  repeated 
pieces  in  the  Farm  akd  Homb  iliat  underdrain- 
ing  is  a  good  thing,  and  I  am  resolved  to  try  it 
upon  a  piece  of  wet  land  near  my  stable  lot, 
so  situated  as  to  give  a  eood  graaual  fall  for 
the  drains.  But  I  am  m  trouble  about  the 
drain  pipes.  Where  can  I  get  them  of  the 
ri^ht  size— -one  and  a  half  to  two  inch  pipe- 
without  sending  to  the  North,  and  thus  by 
heavy  freight  and  breakage,  making  them  cost 
double  what  they  ought  to  cost  7  Tell  me,  if 
you  please,  in  your  next  number,  where  I  can 

fet  the  right  sort  of  draining  tile  (^that  is,  I 
elieve,  the  correct  name,)  and  what  tney  ought 
to  cost  me  per  rod." 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  our  valued  corre- 
spondent is  about  to  try  the  effects  of  under* 
drainage.  He  need  not  send  to  the  North  for 
the  requisite  drain  tile.  He  can  order  them  of 
any  size  he  desires  from  Henry  Stevens,  Ste- 
vens' Pottery,  near  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  who 
makes  as  good  tile  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
We  do  not  know  the  price  that  Mr.  Stevens 
charges,  but  it  ought  not  to  exceed  from  $35  to 
$45  per  thousand  rod.  They  can  be  shipped 
direct  from  the  pottery  to  Montgomery  witnout 
change  of  cars. 

MiLLXT. — ^W.  C.  H.,  near  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
asks :  What  is  the  best  millet  for  seed  and  the 
best  time  to  sow  it? 

We  have  found  the  cat-tail  millet,  sometimes  ' 
called  Hungarian  grass,  to  be  the  best.    Early 
in  the  spring— just  now — is  the  best  time  to 
sow  it. 

How  TO  Dissolve  Ground  Bonks.— J.  C, 
Talbot  county,  Ga.,  wants  to  know  how  much 
sulphuric  acid  it  will  take  to  dissolve  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  pulverized  bone,  and  what  the 
acid  will  cost. 

It  will  take  about  twenty-flve  pounds  of 
acid  to  dissolve  one  hundred  of  bones.  The 
acid  laid  down  at  the  nearest  railroad  depot  to 
J.  C.'s  residence^Geneva,  we  suppose — will 
cost  by  the  carboy,  f^om  five  to  six  cents  per 
pound. 

Tropht  Tomato. — "Vegetarian,"  Garters- 
ville.  Ga.,  asks:  "Is  the  Trophy  Tomato  a 
Tanlcee  humbug,  invented  to  swindle  us  poor 
Southerners,  or  is  it  a  ^ood  thine  that  we 
ought  to  buy?  You  will  Know,  and  you  will 
serve  many  friends  of  yourself,  and  your  ex- 
cellent Farm  and  Home,  by  telling  us  all 
about  it. 

The  Trophy  Tomato  was  originated  by  Geo. 
E.  Waring,  the  well-known  agriculturist  of 
Ogden  Farm,  in  Rhode  Island.  It  Is  not  a 
humbug.  It  is  a  capital  variety  of  the  tomato 
— the  best  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
It  produces  immense  fruit,  a  single  tomato 
often  weighing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
ounces,  and  the  flavor  is  delicate  and  rich.  Be 
sure,  however,  to  get  the  genuine  seed.  There 
are  heaps  of  common  tomato  seed  sold  for 
Trophy.  Send  to  some  respectable  seedsman, 
who  will  be  sure  to  serve  you  faithfully. 
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Beyond  the  skies 

That  your  heroes  are  not  dust." 

The  CoBfederate  Dead. 

Their  home  is  with  those  who  fought  for  truth 

BT  COL.  WILLIAM  PRESTON  JOHNSTON. 

For  God,  for  Fatherland ; 

Late  of  the  Staff  of  President  Davis. 

With  the  blessed  they  dwell. 

And  not  where  swell 

They  call  the  Southrons  from  the  North, 

These  battle  scarred  mounds  of  sand. 

"  Come  take  your  dead  away, 

Or  we'll  plow  up  the  »od 

They  live  on  the  lips  of  Seraphim 

And  break  the  clod 

And  on  the  tongues  of  men ; 

That  covers  the  rebel  clay." 

In  the  unheeded  grave 

Of  'neath  the  wave 

The  loyal  hands  that  carried  the  flag, 

Their  glory  will  bloom  again. 

The  men  who  wore  the  blue, 

On  whatever  of  earth, 

Then,  tender  mother  I  weep  not  your  boy, 

They  had  their  birth, 

Though  no  stone  record  his  name ; 

They  counted  good  and  true. 

In  brave  hearts  he  will  dwell 

When  minstrels  tell 

They  raised  for  their  own  the  sodded  graves, 

His  story  of  deathless  fame. 

And  range  them  row  by  row ; 

And  the  billowy  grounds 

Lift  up  in  mounds — 

From  M«  Jfom^  Star  tmd  CaikoUc  Mmmigtr. 

The  fiuTows  of  death  and  woe. 

A  Memory. 

And  hireling  gangs  contract  for  the  job, 
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Paid  from  the  public  purse. 

One  bright  memory  shines  like  a  star 

And  they  pillage  the  grave 

In  the  sky  of  my  spirit  forever; 

Of  rebel  or  slave, 

And  over  my  pathway  it  flashes  afar 

With  laughter  and  ribald  curse. 

A  radiance  that  perishes  never. 

They  toss  the  bones  of  the  gallant  dead 

One  bright  memory— only  one ; 

With  mattock,  and  with  spade. 

And  I  walk  by  the  light  of  its  gleaming; 

And  the  coffins  they  fill 

It  brightens  my  days — and  when  days  are  done 

What— they  will. 

It  shines  in  the  night  o'er  my  dreaming. 

What  matters  it  ?    They  are  paid  I 

One  bright  memory— whose  golden  rays 

And  thus  by  reckless  hands  is  filled 

The  cemetery  wide. 

While  high  over  the  graves 

Splendidly  waves 

The  banner  for  which  they  died. 

Our  dead  died  too  for  the  dear  loved  land, 

Whose  soil  had  given  them  birth, 

And  wherever  they  fell 

It  served  them  well — 

A  handful  of  mother  earth. 

No  pious  hands  have  lifted  the  dust 
'  Of  men  who  nobly  died. 
But  they  sleep  with  a  sleep 
As  sweet  and  deep 
As  if  urned  in  marble  pride. 

A  voice  by  the  ear  of  faith  is  heard, 
**  My  people  keep  your  trust, 
And  behold  with  your  eyes, 


Illumine  the  gloom  of  my  sorrows, 
And  I  know  that  its  luster  will  gladden  my 
gaze 
In  the  shadows  of  all  my  to-morrows. 

One  bright  memory — ^when  I  am  sad 

I  lift  up  my  eyes  to  its  shining, 
And  the  clouds  pass  away;  and  my  spirit  grows 

And  my  heart  hushes  all  its  repining. 

One  bright  memory — all  have  passed 

Back  into  the  shadows  forever; 
But  it,  far  and  fair,  bright  and  true  to  the  last. 

Sheds  a  light  that  will  pass  away  never. 

Shine  on — shine  always — ^Thou  star  of  my  days, 
And  when  Death's  starless  Night  gathers 
o'er  me, 

Beam  brighter  than  ever  adown  on  my  gasa, 
And  light  the  dark  valley  before  me. 
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The  Fouidatloii  of  Life  Insiuraiiee. 

We  cAnnot  give  our  readers  a  better  or  more 
forcible  lesson  as  to  the  advanttiges  of  life  in- 
rarance,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
based,  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  we  copy  firom  that  excel- 
lent journal,  the  AttoHim  Sun,  It  is  especially 
Tsloable  finom  its  pointed  argument  as  to  the 
superiority  of  a  policy  of  insurance  over  a 
deposit  in  a  savings  bank,  as  a  means  of  invest- 
ment for  the  use  of  dependant  families.  If  we 
eould  all  live  to  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and 
would  regularly  deposit  every  year  the  amount 
of  the  annual  premium  for  a  life  policy  in  a 
solvent  savings  bank,  the  sum  which  our  fami- 
lies would  receive  might  be  larger  than  the 
smount  of  a  policy.  But  who  can  count,  with 
certainty)  on  an  hour's  life? 

Here  is  the  article  to  which  we  refer.  We 
eommend  it  to  attentive  perusal. 

THE  CKRTAINTT  07  UTK  INSUBAKCK. 

Every  prudent  man,  to  whom  the  subject  of 
life  insurance  is  suggested,  must  at  least  be  im- 
pressed with  the  thouffht  that  it  is  well  worthy 
of  investij^ation.  If  the  system  fulfills  its 
promises,  it  surely  muat  be  one  of  which  we  all 
should  take  advantage.  If  it  fails  to  realize 
wbat  it  claims— does  not,  in  fact,  operate  with 
the  unerring  certainty  of  an  established  law — 
it  is  a  stupendous  firaud,  to  expose  which,  would 
be  the  duty  of  smy  honest  man  who  discovered 
its  weakness.  For  it  Is  a  system  which  has 
ioooeeded  in  gaining  the  popular  confidence, 
sad  in  drawing  into  its  kee[^e  a  oonsideraUe 
•bare  of  the  savings  of  nearly  a  million  of 
people  in  the  Fnited  States  alone,  while  in 
Aurope  also  it  b  the  custodian  of  the  savings 
of  other  millions,  and  the  guardian  of  the 
foture  of  a  still  vaster  company  of  the  depend- 
ent Life  insurance  appeals  to  the  best  instincts 
of  a  man — his  forethought  for  those  who  look 
to  bim  for  support ;  and  if  it  cannot  accomplish 
wbtt  it  promises,  it  is  an  institution  so  danrer- 
oos,  so  criminally  deceptive),  so  cruelly  swind- 
ling, that  ita  managers  deserve  the  worst 
penalties  of  outraged  public  opinion,  and  the 
severest  punishment  the  law  can  inflict. 

Life  insurance,  however,  has,  during  a  cen- 
tury of  successful  and  beneficent  operation, 
amply  vindicated  the  soundness  of  its  principle. 
Tbe  mathematical  law  of  average  on  whicn  it 
works  is  as  sure  and  as  easily  demonstrable  as 
any  problem  of  Euclid.  It  has  never  been 
saccessfully  attacked  in  all  these  years.  The 
only  intelligent  opposition  to  the  system  has 
been  f^om  those  wno  doubted  its  superiority  as 
a  method  of  providing  for  the  niture  over 
Mvings  banks  and  the  ordinary  forms  of  in- 
vestment. We  respect  the  utterer  of  such 
doubts  as  these,  and  stand  ready  to  ar^uo  with 
bim;  but  the  ignorant  person  who  shuts  his 
fyes  to  fact  and  law,  and  denounces  the  system, 
b  not  worthy  of  attention. 

The  question  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
^  life  insurance  companies  and  the  savings 


bank  is  a  large  one,  and  we  shall  not  imdertake 
to  discuss  it  fhlly  now.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  while  it  is  perhaps  true  that  a  man 
who  scrupulously  and  uniformly  lays  by  in  a 
savings  bank  every  year  what  he  woula  have 
to  pay  as  a  premium  on  a  life  policy,  may,  if 
he  lives  to  nis  <<  expectancy "  (to  use  the  life 
insurance  term — meaning  the  number  of  yean 
he  has  to  live  by  the  law  of  average),  realize  in 
the  end  more  than  he  would  get  from  his  policy, 
still  the  law  of  average  comes  in  here  again, 
and  it  proves  that  onlv  a  very  small  percentsige 
of  men  will  thus  regularly  aeeumulaU  samnffs  or 
refrain  from  using  them  when  the  almost  inevitO" 
hie  moment  of  temptation  eomea.  Moreover,  the 
larger  sum  to  be  realized  if  he  lives  to  his  ''ez- 
pe^ancy ''  will  not  compensate  for  the  risk  the 
man  runs  of  dying  meanwhile,  and  it  is  thit 
risk  which  his  life  policy  provides  against. 
The  life  insurance  company,  with  its  thousand 
policy  holders,  the  *<  expectancy "  of  whom  it 
can  surely  calculate  bv  tne  law  of  average,  can 
well  afford  to  take  a  risk  which  a  man  who  has 
only  his  single  chance  of  life  to  calculate  upon 
eannoi  afford  to  atsttme.  Given  a  certain  lurge 
number  of  healthy  lives,  suftdent  to  form  ul 
average,  and  the  number  of  deaths  that  will 
occur  in  any  given  period  is  fixed.  To  illus-> 
trate  this,  let  us  give  what  is  called  the  <*Amer- 
can  experience  rate  of  mortality,"  a  table 
fSamiliar  to  those  versed  in  insurance,  but 
perhaps  not  known  genersdly  to  the  public 
Taking  a  total  of  100,000  people,  it  shows  the 
average  mortality  at  each  year  of  life. 
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"It  I — ^him — some  one — you  mean — to  be  sure 
I  did,"  replied  Montague,  testily.  "  But  wbere 
18  the  g^ood  or  the  harm  of  seeing  him  ?  The 
fellow  runs  like  a  lamp-lighter,  t  wanted  to 
catch  him,  but  he  had  stolen  away  before  I 
could  reach  the  hall-door.  However,  it  is  no 
great  matter;  next  time,  I  dare  say,  IMI  do 
better ;  and  egad,  if  I  once  come  within  reach 
of  him,  I'll  introduce  his  shoulders  to  the 
weight  of  my  cane,  $ii.  a  way  to  make  him  cry 
peecaviy 

Notwithstanding  General  Montague's  under- 
Jtakings  and  exhortations,  howerer,  Barton  con- 
tinued to  suffer  fh)m  the  self^-same  unexplained 
cause;  go  how,  when,  or  where  he  was  still 
comtantly  dogged  or  confronted  by  the  hateful 
being  who  had  established  over  him  aodreadful 
and  mysterious  an  influence;  nowhere  and  at 
no  time  was  he  secure  against  the  odious  ap- 

.  pearance  which  haunted  him  with  such  diabolic 
perseverance.  His  depression,  misery,  and  ex- 
citement became  more  settled  and  alarming 
every  day,  and  the  mental  agonies  that  cease- 
lessly preyed  upon  him,  began  at  last  so  sensi- 
bly to  affect  his  health,  that  Lady  L and 

General  Montague  succeeded,  without,  indeed, 

.much  difficulty,  in  persuading  him  to  try  a 
short  tour  on  the  continent,  in  the  hope  that  an 
entire  change  of  scene  would,  at  all  events, 
have  the  effect  of  breaking  through  the  in- 
fluences of  local  association,  which  the  more 
skeptical  of  his  friends  assumed  to  be  by  no 
means  inoperative  in  suggesting  and  perpetua- 
ting what  they  conceived  to  be  a  mere  form  of 
nervous  illusion.  General  Montague,  indeed, 
was  persuaded  that  the  figure  which  haunted 
his  intended  son-in-law  was  by  no  means  the 
creation  of  his  own  imagination,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  substantial  form  of  flesh  and  blood, 
aaimjited  by  a  spiteful  and  obstinate  resolution, 
perhaps  with  some  murderous  object  in  per- 
spective, to  watch  and  follow  the  unfortunate 
gentleman.  Even  this  hypothesis  was  not  a 
very  pleasant  one;  yet  it  was  plain  that  if 
Barton  could  ever  be  convinced  that  there  was 
nothing  preternatural  in  the  phenomenon  which 
he  had  hitherto  regarded  in  that  light,  the 
affair  would  lose  all  its  terrors  in  his  eyes;  and 
wholly  cease  to  exercise  upon  his  health  and 
spirits  the  baleful  influence  which  it  had 
hitherto  done.  He  therefore  reasoned,  that  if 
the  annoyance  were  actually  escaped  by  mere 
locomotion  and  change  of  scene,  it  obviously 


could  not  have  originated  in  any  supetnatunl 
agency. 

Yielding  to  their  persu^ions,  Barton  left 
Dublin  for  England,  accompanied  by  General 
Montague.  They  posted  rapidly  to  London, 
and  thence  to  Dover,  whence  they  took  the 
packet  with  a  fair  wind  for  Calais.  The  gen- 
eral's conftiJence  in  the  result  of  the  exi>edition 
on  Barton's  sj^irits  had  risen  day  by  day,  siBoe 
their  departure  fr^m  the  shores  «f  Ireland ;  for, 
to  the  inexpressible  relief  and  delight  of  the 
latter,  he  had  not,  since  then,  so  much  as  even 
once  foncied  a  ropetitjon  of  thoae  impressioas 
which  had,  when  at  home,  drawn  him  gradoaHy 
down  to  the  very  depths  of  borror  and  despatr. 
This  exemption  from  what  he  bad  begun  to 
regard  as  the  inevitable  condition  of  his  exis- 
tence, and  the  sense  of  security  which  began 
to  pervade  his  mind,  were  Inexpressibly  delight- 
ful; and  in  the  exultation  of  what  he  con- 
sidered his  deliverance,  he  indulged  in  a  thou- 
sand happy  anticipations  for  a  fature  into 
which  so  lately  he  had  hardly  dared  to  look; 
and  in  short,  both  he  and  his  companion 
secretly  congratulated  themselves  upon  (he 
termination  of  that  persecution  which  had  been 
to  its  immediate  victim  a  source  •f  8«ch  un- 
speakable agony. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  a  crowd  of  idlers 
stood  upon  the  jetty  to  receive  the  packet,  and 
enjoy  the  bustle  of  th^  new  arrivals.  Montagae 
walked  a  few  paces  in  advance  ni  his  friend, 
and  as  he  made  his  way  U)roug^  the  crowd,  a 
little  man  touched  his  arm,  and  said  to  him,  in 
a  broad  provincial  patei9-^ 

"  Monsieur  is  walking  too  fast ;  he  will  lose 
his  sick  comrade  in  the  throng,  for,  by  my  faith, 
the  poor  gentleman  seems  to  be  fainting." 

Montague  turned  quickly,  and  observed  that 
Barton  did  indeed  look  deadly  pale.  He 
hastened  to  his  side. 

"My  dear  fellow,  are  you  ill?"  he  asked 
anxiously. 

The  question  was  unheeded  and  twice  re- 
peated, ere  Barton  stammered — 

"  I  saw  him — by ,  I  saw  him  I " 

^^Him  !  the — ^the  wretch — who-*  where — when 
did  you  see  him — where  is  he?"  cried  Monta- 
gue, looking  around  him. 

"  I  saw  him — ^but  he  is  gone,"  repeated  Bar- 
ton, faintly. 

"But  where— where?  For  God's  sake,  speak," 
urged  Montague,  vehemently. 

"  It  is  but  this  moment-^Aere,"  said  he. 

"  But  what  did  he  look  like— what  had  he  on 
— what  did  he  wear — quick,  quick,"  urged  hi» 
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excited  compimioii,  ready  to  dart  among  the 
erowd,  and  collar  the  delinquent  on  the  spot. 

"  He  touched  your  arm —  he  spoke  to  you — 
be  pointed  to  me.  God  be  merciful  to  me, 
there  is  no  escape^"  said  Barton,  in  the  low, 
subdued  tones  of  intense  despair. 

Montague  had  already  bustled  away  in  all 
the  flurry  of  mingled  hope  and  indignation ; 
but  though  the  smguleLTperMOTuiel  of  the  stranger 
who  had  accosted  him  was  vividly  aud  per- 
fectly impressed  upon  his  recollection,  he 
fieiiled  to  discover  among  the  crowd  even  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  him.  After  a  fruitless 
search,  in  which  he  enlisted  the  services  of 
several  of  the  bystanders,  who  aided  all  the 
more  zealously,  as  they  believed  he  had  been 
robbed,  he  at  length,  out  of  breath  and  baffled, 
gave  up  the  attempt. 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  it  won't  do,"  said  Barton, 
with  the  faint  voice  and  bewildered,  ghastly 
look  of  one  who  has  been  stunned  by  some 
mortal  shock ;  "  there  is  no  use  in  contending 
with  it ;  whatever  it  is,  the  dreadful  association 
between  me  and  it  is  now  established — ^I  shall 
never  escape — never,  never  I " 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,  my  dear  fellow;  don't 
talk  so,"  said  Montague,  with  something  at 
once  of  irritation  and  dismay ;  "you  must  not, 
I  say;  we'll  jockey  the  scoundrel  yet;  never 
mind,  1  say — never  mind." 

It  was  however,  but  lost  labor  to  endeavor 
henceforward  to  inspire  Barton  with  one  ray 
of  hope ;  he  became  utterly  desponding.  This 
intangible,  and,  as  it  seemed,  utterly  inadequate 
influence  was  fast  destroying  his  energies  of 
intellect,  character,  and  health.  His  first  object 
was  now  to  roturn  to  Ireland,  there,  as  he  be- 
lieved, and  now  almost  hoped,  speedily  to  die. 
To  Ireland  accordingly  he  came,  and  one  of 
the  first  faces  he  saw  upon  the  shore  was  again 
that  of  hb  implacable  and  dreaded  persecutor. 
Barton  soemed  at  last  to  have  lost  not  only  all 
enjoyment  and  every  hope  in  existence,  but  all 
independence  of  will  besides.  He  now  sub- 
mitted himself  passively  to  the  management  of 
the  friends  most  nearly  interested  in  his  welfare. 
With  the  apathy  of  entire  despair,  he  im- 
plicitly assented  to  whatever  measures  they 
suggested  and  advised ;  and  as  a  last  resource, 
it  was  determined  to  remove  him  to  a  house  of 

Lady  L 's,  in  the  neighborhood  of  OJontarf, 

where,  with  the  advice  of  his  medical  attendant, 
who  persisted  in  his  opinion  that  the  whole 
train  of  consequences  resulted  merely  from 
some  nervous  derangement,  it  was  resolved, 
that  he  was  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the 


house  and  to  make  use  only  of  those  apart* 
ments  which  commanded  a  view  of  an  enclosed 
yard,  the  gates  of  which  were  to  be  kept  jeal- 
ously locked.  Those  precautions  would  cer^ 
tainly  secure  him  against  the  casual  appearance 
of  any  living  form,  which  his  excited  imagina- 
tion might  possibly  confound  with  the  specter 
which,  as  it  was  contended,  his  fancy  recognized 
in  every  figure  which  bore  even  a  distant  or 
general  resemblance  to  the  traits  with  which 
he  had  at  first  invested  it.  A  month  or  six 
weeks'  absolute  seclusion  under  these  condi- 
tions, it  was  hoped  might,  by  interrupting  the 
series  of  these  terrible  impressions,  gradually 
dispel  the  predisposing  apprehensions,  and 
efl'ectually  break  up  the  associations  which  had 
confirmed  the  supposed  disease,  and  rendered 
recovery  hopeless.  Cheerful  society  and  that 
of  his  friends  was  to  be  constantly  supplied, 
and  on  the  whole,  vei»y  sanguine  expectatiorift 
were  indulged  in,  to  the  eflTect  that  under  the 
treatment  thus  detailed,  the  obstinate  hypo- 
chondria of  the  patient  might  at  length  give 
way. 

Accompanied,    therelbre,   by    Lady  L v 

General  Montague  and  his  daughter — his  own 
affianced  bride— pooi  Barton — himself  never 
daring  to  cherish  a  hope  of  his  ultimate  eman*> 
cipation  from  the  strange  horrors  under  which 
his  life  was  literally  wasting  away — took  pos- 
session of  the  apartments,  whose  situation 
protected  him  against  the  dreadful  intrusions, 
from  whicii  he  shrunk  with  such  unutterable 
terror. 

After  a  little  time,  a  steady  persistence  in 
this  system  began  to  manifest  its  results  in  a 
very  marked  though  gradual  improvement^ 
alike  in  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  invalid. 
Not,  indeed,  that  anything  at  all  approaching 
to  complete  recovery  was  yet  discernible.  On 
the  contrary,  to  those  who  had  not  seen  him 
since  the  commencement  of  his  strange  suffer- 
ings, such  an  alteration  would  have  been  ap- 
parent as  might  well  have  shocked  them.  The 
improvement,  however,  such  as  it  was,  was  wel- 
comed with  gratitude  and  delight,  especially 
by  the  poor  young  lady,  whom  her  attachment 
to  him,  as  well  as  her  now  singularly  painful 
position,  consequent  on  his  mysterious  and  pro- 
tracted illness,  rendered  an  object  of  pity 
scarcely  one  degree  less  to  be  commiserated 
than  himself. 

A  week  passed — a  fortnight — a  month — and 
yet  no  recurrence  of  the  hated  visitation  had 
agitated  and  terrified  him  as  usual.  The  treat- 
ment had,  so  far  forth,  been  followed  by  corn- 
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plete  success.  The  chain  of  associatiAis  had 
been  broken.  The  constant  pressure  upon  the 
orertasked  spirits  had  been  removed,  and, 
under  these  comparatiyely  farorable  circum- 
stances, the  sense  of  social  community  with  the 
world  about  him,  and  something  of  human 
interest,  if  not  of  enjoyment,  began  to  re- 
animate his  mind. 

It  was  about  this  tiofie  that  Lady  L ^  who, 

like  most  old  ladies  of  the  day,  was  deep  in 
family  receipts,  and  a  great  pretender  to  medi- 
cal science,  being  engaged  in  the  concoction  of 
certain  unpalatable  mixtures,  of  marvellous 
yirtue,  dispatched  her  own  maid  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  with  a  Ibt  of  herbs,  which  were  to  be 
carefully  culled,  and  brought  back  to  her  for 
the  purpose  stated.  The  handmaiden,  however, 
returned  with  her  task  scarce  half  completed, 
and  a  good  deal  flurried  and  alarmed.  Her 
mode  of  accounting  for  her  precipitate  retreat 
and  evident  agitation  was  odd,  and,  to  the  old 
lady,  unpleasantly  startling. 

It  appeared  that  she  had  repaired  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  pursuant  to  her  miatress' 
directions,  and  had  there  begun  to  make  the 
specified  selection  among  the  rank  and  neg- 
lected herbs  which  crowded  one  corner  of  the 
enclosure,  and  while  engaged  in  this  pleasant 
labor,  she  carelessly  sang  a  fragment  of  an  old 
song,  as  she  said,  <^to  keep  herself  company." 

She  was,  however,  interrupted  by  an  ill- 
natured  laugh ;  and,  looking  up  she  saw  through 
the  old  thorn  hedge,  which  surrounded  the 
garden,  a  singularly  ill-lookihg  little  man, 
whose  countenance  wore  the  stamp  of  menace 
and  malignity,  standing  close  to  her,  at  the 
other  side  of  the  hawthorn  screen.  She 
described  herself  as  utterly  unable  to  move  or 
speak,  while  he  charged  her  with  a  message  for 
Captain  Barton ;  the  substance  of  which  she 
distinctly  remembered  to  have  been  to  the 
effect,  that  he.  Captain  Barton,  must  come 
abroad  as  usual,  and  show  himself  to  his  friends, 
out  of  doors,  or  else  prepare  for  a  visit  in  his 
own  chamber.  On  concluding  this  brief  mes- 
sage, the  stranger  had,  with  a  threatening  air, 
got  down  into  the  outer  ditch,  and,  seizing  the 
hawthorn  stems  in  his  hands,  seemed  on  the 
point  of  climbing  through  the  fence — a  feat 
which  might  have  been  accomplished  without 
much  difficulty.  Without,  of  course,  awaiting 
this  result,  the  girl — ^throwing  down  her  treas- 
ures of  thyme  and  rosemary — had  turned  and 
ran,  with  the  swiftness  of  terror,  to  the  house. 
Lady  L commanded  her,  on  pain  of  in- 


stant dismissal,  to  observe  an  absolute  silence 
respecting  all  that  passed  of  the  incident  which 
related  to  Captain  Barton ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  directed  instant  search  to  be  made  by  her 
men,  in  the  garden  and  the  fields  adjacetit 
This  measure,  however,  was  attended  with  the 
usual  unsuccess,  and,  filled  with  fearAil  and 
undefinable  misgivings.  Lady  L communi- 
cated the  incident  to  her  brother.  The  story, 
however,  until  long  afterward,  went  no 
further,  and,  of  course,  it  was  jealously  guarded 
from  Barton,  who  continued  to  amend,  though 
slowly  and  imperfectly. 

Barton  now  began  to  walk  occasionally  in 
the  court-yard  which  we  have  mentioned,  and 
which  being  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  com- 
manded no  view  beyond  its  own  extent  Here 
he,  therefore,  considered  himself  perfectly 
secure ;  and  but  for  a  careless  violation  of  orders 
by  one  of  the  grooms,  he  might  have  enjoyed, 
at  least  for  some  time  longer,  his  much-prized 
immunity.  Opening  upon  the  public  road,  this 
yard  was  entered  by  a  wooden  gate,  with  a 
wicket  in  it,  and  which  was  further  defended 
by  an  iron  gate  upon  the  outside.  Strict  orders 
had  been  given  to  keep  them  carefully  locked ; 
but,  spite  of  these,  it  had  happened  that  one 
day,  as  Barton  was  slowly  pacing  this  narrow 
enclosure,  in  his  accustomed  walk,  and  reaching 
the  further  extremity,  was  turning  to  retrace 
his  steps,  he  saw  the  boarded  wicket  ajar,  and 
the  face  of  his  tormentor  immovably  looking 
at  him  through  the  iron  bars.  For  a  few 
seconds  he  stood  riveted  to  the  earth — ^breath- 
less and  bloodless — in  the  fascination  of  that 
dreaded  gaze,  and  then  fell  helplessly  and  in- 
sensibly upon  the  pavement. 

There  he  was  found  a  few  minutes  afterwsrd, 
and  conveyed  to  his  room — ^the  apartment 
which  he  was  never  afterward  to  leave  alive. 
Henceforward  a  marked  and  unaccountable 
change  was  observable  in  the  tone  of  his  mind. 
Captain  Barton  was  now  no  longer  the  excited 
and  despairing  man  he  had  been  before;  a 
strange  alteration  had  passed  upon  him— an 
unearthly  tranquillity  reigned  in  his  mind — it 
was  the  anticipated  stillness  of  the  grave. 

"Montague,  my  friend,  this  struggle  is 
nearly  ended  now,"  he  said,  tranquilly,  but  with 
a  look  .of  fixed  and  fearful  awe.  "I  have,  at 
last,  some  comfort  from  that  world  of  spirits, 
from  which  my  punishments  have  come ;  I  now 
know  that  my  sufferings  will  soon  be  over." 

Montague  pressed  him  to  speak  on. 
[to  Bx  oonrnnna.l 
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MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

[Fire  and  Marine] 

No.  39  Madison  Street, 

MEMPHIS,  .  .  •  TENNESSEE. 


Capital,    $300,000.00. 


r.  8.  DATIS,  PresldeBt.  B.  T.  TREDENBUBOH,  Tlte-PraddeBt. 

H.  eBON AUEB,  SMretAiy*  W.  J.  UTTLEJOHN,  iMittuit  B^cnUarj. 


Ol 


1. 8.  Datib,  President  Fint  NfttioiuJ  Bank. 

J.  J.  MirsPHT,  Pres't  Memphis  City  Bank. 

W.  B.  MooKS,  of  W.  B.  Moore  ^b  Co.,  Wkol*- 
sale  Dry  Goods. 

V.  M.  MuHAir,  of  Tool;  PhUlips  *  Co., 
Wholesale  Grocers. 

T.  B.  Smith,  Attorney  at  Law. 

Burj.  EiBVMAir,  of  Bice,  Stix  A  Co.,  Whole- 
sale d>ry  Goods. 

i^.  H.  JiTDAH,  of  Walker  Bros.  A  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

V.  D.  Mkkksit,  of  Menken  Bros.,  Wholesale 
Dry  Goods. 

Jacob  Feicdmak,  of  Friedman  Bros.,  Whole- 
sale Boots  and  Shoes. 

H.  M.  LoxwsKBTivB,  of  D.  C.  A  H.  M.  Loe- 
wenstine,  Wholesale  Dry  Goods. 

J.  W.  JxrrKBSOK,  Cotton  Factor. 


J.  W.  DioKiKsoK,  of  Dickinson,  Williams  A 

Co.,  Cotton  Factors. 
T.  B.  DiLLABD,  of  Dillard  Bros.  *  Cofla, 

Cotton  Factors. 
Isaac  Schwab,  of  Schwab  Sc  Co.,  Wholesala 

Clothing. 

A.  Sbxsskl,  of  A.  Seessel  A  Son,  Wholesale 

Dry  Goods. 
J.  T.  Fargasok,  of  Fargason  A  Clay,  Whole^ 

sale  Grocers. 
NBWTOir    FoBB,    of  Ford,    Porter   A  Co, 

Wholesale  Grooers. 
W.  P.  Proitdfit,  of  Day  A  Proudfit,  CottoB 

Factors. 

B.  V.  VBXDBNBtJRQH,  Vioe-Pros't  Mississippi 

Valley  Ins.  Co. 
B.  A.  PiNSov,  of  Estes,  Fizer  A  Pinson, 
Wholesale  Grocers. 


Fire  and  Marine  RUh$  taken  at  a$  low  rates  as  the  hazard  will  permit,  o/nd  Lomm 

promptly  adjusted. 

I5SUBE  TOUB  DWELLINGS  AS  WELL  AS  BUSINESS  PBOPEBTY. 

Apply  to  any  Agent  of  the  Mississippi  Vallsv  »»*  your  vicinity,  or  to  the  Hom^  Office^ 
No,  39  Madison  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  either  in  person  or 

hy  letter, 
^^  ,^    ,  INSURANCE   EFFEOTEB   ON   COTTON   OIN8. 

ft/60.    71— ly. 
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ill.       I 
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H    ^    V'    '-i 


I.     }..-^/ 


mCHPHIS,  TEMM.  0'B.1X:%0N  «&  MORRIS. 


"'-FE4BaB¥  Ha-T-ll^. 


r-or     xa7a. 


The  circulation  of  the  Appeal  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  our  former  facilities  are  inadequate 
to  the  work  required.  We  are  therefore  con- 
strained to  order  a  double-cylinder  Hoe  press 
for  our  purposes,  the  first  erer  ordered  for 
.Memphis.  In  addition  to  this  heavy  expense, 
we  intend  at  an  early  day  to  present  the  Appeal 
to  its  readers  in  an  entire  new  dress,  greatly 
enlarged  and  otherwise  improved.  The  pro- 
posed improvements  will  cost  us  about  ten 
thousand  dollars;  but  this  outlay  is  due  to 
tiuwe  who  have  so  generously  patronized  the 
piCper,  while  it  will  be  an  incentive  for  in- 
creased support.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  the  Appeal  for  1872. 

Those  who  intend  to  take  the  paper  next 
year  should  remit  at  once,  in  order  that  their 
•ubscriptions  may  commence  with  the  new  year. 
Great  as  the  prosperity  of  the  Appeal  has  been 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  we  are  resolved  that 
past  issues  shall  be  exceeded  in  varied  excellene 
and  interest  by  those  of  1872.   The  proceedings 


of  Congress,  the  .Fre»idential  election,  and  oa^ 
own  State  elections,  and  many  othor  impending 
questions,  will  combine  to  invest  a  newspaper  ia 
1872  with  profound  interest.  It  will  be  the 
constant  aim  of  the  Appeal  to  present  an  ia- 
structive  panorama  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  momentous  issues  bound  up  in 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  1872,  we  expect  a  large 
accession  to  our  subscription  list.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly make  the  Appeal  deserving  of  a  large 
patronage.  Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of 
paper,  composition,  and  general  expenses,  tiie 
price  of  the  Appeal  is  about  the  same  as  that 
charged  before  the  war,  when  our  expenses  were 
one-third  less  than  now. 

KATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
Weekly,  one  copy,  one  year,      -       -       $2  50 
Weekly,  club  of  two,  oAe  year,  each,    -      2  00 
Daily,  one  copy,  one  month,      •        -  1  00 

Daily,  one  copy,  six  months,  - 
Daily,  one  copy,  twelve  months. 
Daily  and  Farm  an'd  Home, 
Weekly  and  Farm  and  Home, 


.    5  00 

10  00 

12  00 

I  50 
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VAPOLBON  HILL.  N.  PONTAINS. 

Cotton    Factors 

— AMD— 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

326  Freat  itreet.  lDBllPHIi»  Tfilfll. 


f^Liberal  Cash  advances  on  shipments  of^-OoUon — and  orders  for  Groceries  and  Plan- 
tation Supplies  will  be  promptly  filled  at  lowest  market  prices. 

COOKING  STOVES !  COOKING  STOVES  ! 

NOTICE    TO   PLANTERS. 

B.  A.  virisz:  «  co.p 

Are  disposing  of  tMr  krge  stoclcof  COOKING  StOVBB,  of  \U'  BBOT  PATTERNS,  ob 
fiivorable  terms  for  Casli,  or  on  credit  until  Fall,  for  apptrovad-Mcep^fnoes  with  seyen  p«r 
sent  interest. 

ORDERS     SOLICITED. 

B.  a;  wise  &  CO., 

ja]j<7itr.  Cherry  Sfreet,  MACON, GA. 


1 

MftnuOicttirors  Of  all  Kinds  Of 

Furniture  and  Mattresses. 

Impoptors  and  Dealers  in 

Caxpets,  Curtains,  Looking  Glasses,  Floor  Oil 

Cloth,  &a,  &o. 

»  ♦ 

OUR  STOCK  !•  OM  of  the  Largest  and  Beet  kept  in  any  one  house  i» 
tha  United  States,  and  our  Prices  the  very  Lowest.  An  examination  of  our 
Stocic  and  Priees  respeotftilly  solicited. 

UITCHELL,  HOFFMANN  &  CO., 

IVo.  SOS  and  310  IMiain  Street, 

Onositfi  PeaMr  Hotel.  Memphisy  Tenn. 

Dec.  •n-ly. 
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293  MAIN  street;  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


FIRE,  INL^Nr)   -A^NI>   MA.RINE. 


NAPOLEON  HILL, 
J.  C.  NEELY, 
DA  VID  P.  HADDEN, 
GEORGE  W.  JONES, 
H.  H.  HIOBEE, 


HiU,  IhmaiM  &  Co. 
BrookM,  Neelf  A  Co. 
Haddtn  A  Av«ry. 
O.  W.  Jonet  &  Co. 
Mmufidd  A  Hifbte. 

C.  S.  FENNER,  PresH  Comp'y. 


GEORGIA 

Home  Insurance  Company 

D.  F.  WILCOX,  See'y.  J.  RHODES  BROWJVH,  Pres't 


AssetSp  $500p000. 


WILLIAM  H.  MOORE,  Agent, 

No.  298  Main  Street,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Feb,  *7a-ly. 
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SOUTHERN 

]|£eiiip]ii«9  Xenn.,  and  Atlanta.,  Oa. 


Board    of   Directors,    Mempliis,   Tenn.: 

R.  a  BRINELET « ^....Pr©«ident  Memphis  A  Little  Rock  RairreMt. 

W.  H.  OHERRT « « „ ^ ^ President  Chamber  of  (Commerce. 

F.  M.  WHITE » , , , President  Mississippi  A  Tennessee  Railroad. 

AMOe  WOODRUFF ....„..« ^ «.^ ^ ^ Vice  President,  Memphis. 

F.  8.  DAVIS ., „ ^ «. „ „ ^..President  First  National  Bank,  Memphis. 

C.  KOBTRECHT....«. «.. « „ ^ Attorney  at  Law,  Memphis. 

T.  A.  NEIiSON „ President,  Memphis. 

D.  H.  T0WN8BND _..._.., 

IU6H  TORRANCE. Cotton  Factor,  Memphis. 

8.WELLER « ^.Merchant,  Memphis. 

0.  W.  FRAZER - Attorney  at  Law.  Memphis. 

J.W.  MoCOWN „ « « Merchant,  Memphis. 

H.  A.  PARTEB...* « ...........Commission  Merchant,  Memphis, 

JOHN  B.  GORDON President,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

W.O.  IRELAND !:..., 


O^r^iPiOHie/S: 


T.  A.  NELSON „. 

AMOB  WOODRUFF.. 
F.  H.  WHITE , 


President. 

First  Vice  President. 

».8eoond  Vice  President. 


F.  8.  DAVIS 

BEN.  MAT 

C^  T.  PATTERSON.. 


Treasarepk 

...Secretary. 

..JLssistant  Beeratary^ 


ATLA.NTA.   DEPA.RTME3SrT. 


JOHN  B.  GOBDON, 

PRBSIljfteNT. 


A.  H.  COLQUITT, 

VICE  PRESIDENT. 


W.  C.  MOBBIS, 

SECRBTART. 


PURELT    SOUTHERN  INSTITUTION,  inTesting  its  money  where   it  obtains  its   patronage— mor« 

economically  managed  than  any  Company  of  its  age  in  the  country— its  losses  being  oTer  fifty  per  cent. 

»low  the  average  of  American  Companies— its  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities  being  greater  than  any  institution 
«f  equal  business  in  the  United  States. 


BO-AJtnD   OF  DIK/EOTOI^B: 


J.  B.  GORDON,      • 

A.  AU8TBLL, 
WADE  HAMPTON, 

B.  O.  YANCEY. 

W.  A.  CALDWELL. 
D.  E.  MURCHISON. 


JAMBS  A.  GRAY, 

D.  E.  BUTLER, 

E.  W.  HOLLAND, 
WM.  JOHNSON, 
ROBERT  THOMAS, 

F.  J.  PELZER, 

H.  V.  M.  MILLBB. 


C,  H.  PHINIZY, 
J.  J.  GREGG. 
A.  H.  COLOUITT, 
J.  S.  HAMfLTON, 
R.  H.  COWAN, 
W.  K.  COX, 


A.  AUSTELL, 

B.  W.  HOLLAND, 


J 


Ffaianee 

Committee. 


H.  V. 
J.  M. 


M.  MILLER,  )Medloal 
JOHNSON,     I       Board. 


0-AJEe.D. 

Atlawta,  Ga.,  July  1st,  im. 

At  the  aanaa]  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  and  Directors  of  the  Atlanta  Department  of  the  Southern 
Life  Insurance  ComjMny,  the  undersigned  were  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  desire  af  the 
President  aad  Secretary,  a  committee  to  examine  the  nooks,  assets,  liabilities,  etc.,  of  the  Department. 

We  hare  patiently  and  thoroughly  examined  OTerything  perUining  to  the  Company*s  business,  and  ave 
ftratifled  in  being  able  to  state  to  ^e  absent  Directors,  Stockholders  and  Policvhold^rs,  that  the  business  of 
lae  Company  has  been  conducted  by  the  ofllcers  with  economy  and  fidelity ;  and  that  our  former  confidence  in 
the  great  success  of  the  Company  and  its  ability  to  fUmish  to  Policyholders  as  perfect  security  as  any  in  the< 
•oontry,  ha*  been  strengthened.  J.  S.  HAMILTON,) 

[BlgiMdl  BE^.C.XANGEY,|- Committee, 


Aqguat,  71-ly. 


A.  H.  COLQUITT,, 
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STERLING-'S 

SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

TO  BE  PRINTED  HEREAFTER  IN  MACON,  GEORGIA. 


WE  TAKE  QRBAT  PLEASURE  IN  GALLING  ATTENTION  TO  PROFESSOR  STERLINQ^S  OOM* 
plete  Seriei  of 

Southern  Sehool  Books, 

Of  wbloh  we  are  now  the  Publishert  and  Joint  Proprietors.    We  will  send  single  copies  to  any  part  of  the 
•eoimtry  at  prioes  annexed  t 

I.  8TERLINa*S  SOUTHERN  PIOTOBIAL  PRIMER  )  In  paper  coTers.    Per  dosen -^ —  f   90 

/Inboard    •   "          "        "    .^  IM 

II.  STBRLINa*S  SOUTHERN  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  profusely  Illustraied  with  new  and  handsome 
wood-outs,  and  adapted  as  well  for  a  GUft  as  a  School  Book,  with  elegant  illuminated  cover ; 

12  mo.  pp.  60.    Per  dosen..*...^ ^,^..^, ...«...«.. »....»......«.^«........^..«  2.4 

ni.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK.    Per  dosen « 1.00 

IV.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIRST  READER ^ ^ m.....^  » 

V.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  SECOND  READER .i » 

VI.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  THIRD  READER , «... 00 

VIL  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FOURTH  READER „  00 

Tin.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIFTH  READER „ LOO 

IX.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ORATOR «.....„ LOO 

X.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPELLER,  in  Press. 

STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  COPT  fiOOK8-«  NnmlN^rs.    Per  Doz.  $1.M. 

COMPRISING 

FBIMABT  BOOKS,— Ko.  1.  Exercises  on  sliort  letters. 

**    2.  *^        on  short  and  long  letters  combined. 

**    8.  Short  words  commencing  with  capitals. 
ADVANCED  BOOKS  FOR  BOTS.~No.  4.  Words  commencing  with  capitals. 

**    6.  Sentences  alphabetically  arranged. 

"    6.  Boys*  commercial  hand.    Notes,  receipts^  checks,  drafts,  ete. 
ADVANCED  %OOKS  tOBt  GIRLS.— No.  7.  words  commencing  with  capitals. 

**    8.  Sentences  alphabetically  arranged. 

**    9.  Ladies*  epistolary  hand.  Notes  of  invitation,  aooeptances,  rtgrstf, 

etc 

Booksellers  and  Teachers  will  be  sapplied  at  special  rates  for  any  of  the  aboTe  books.    Where  tsaahsra 
•will  introduce  elegani  booka.  we  will  sell  nrst  lot  for  introduction  at  half  the  aboTe  rates. 
We  urge  all  Southern  Teachers  to  introduce  these  books  where  they  can  do  so. 
Address 

J.  'W.  BURKE  &  CO.,  Publisliers, 


Aug.  *91-lr. 
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THE  FINKLE  &  LYON 

MAirUFACTURINO  CK>.*8 

"  Yictof  ^  Scw-hg  Machine. 


Simplicity,  durability  and  completeness. 

It  has  no  springs,  eo^-wheels,  or  delicate  and  troublesome  adjustments. 

It  is  the  only  lock-stitch  machine  that  has  a  itraight  aelf-seiting  needle. 

Each  movement  is  positive,  light  and  easy. 

The  most  inexperienced  can  operate  and  regulate  it. 

Its  attachments  are  perfect  and  complete. 

It  has  a  positive  thread-controller  ana  tension,  enabling  it  to  sew  with  equal  precision  from  Iflie 
most  delicate  texture  to  the  heaviest  material. 

Uses  either  silk,  linen,  or  cotton  thread. 

Sews  across  the  heaviest  seams,  or  from  one  to  many  thicknesses  of  cloth,  without  change  of 
needle,  tension  or  thread. 

It  is  made  of  the  finest  material,  and  of  most  perfect  finish. 

JFor  Smi0  «»  Sea§onmbl0  Tmtne  by  tK9 

FINKLE  &  LYON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

^      _^  228  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn* 

BOYLE  &  OHAPMAN, 

BOOKSELLERS.  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS. 

AND  BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 
NO.  279i  MAIN  STREET,       MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 

We  h«T«  for  sftle  a  very  compleU  stock  of  Books  and  Stationery,  consisting  of 

Sohooly    Medical,   Theological,    Law,    Maeonio   and    Misoellaneous    Books, 
BLANK  BOOKS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Paper,  Cai^ds,  Envelopes,  ^laioc  Notes,  Checks,  Drafts, 

GOLD  PENS,  POCKET  OUTLEKY,  PRINTERS'  CARDS,  INKS, 
WRAPPING  PAPERS,  PAPER  BAGS,  ETC. 


CUE  PRINTING  ANB  BINDING  BEPARTMENT 

Is  the  lATgest  in  the  South.    All  orders  l>y  mail  or  otherwise  will  have  prompt  attention. 

BOYLE  &  CSAPMAN:, 

Fine  Book  and  Job  Printers  and  Binders,  279}  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Te&m. 
Publishers  ol  SOUTHERN  FARM  AND  HOME,  subscription  $2  a  year. 
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SEEDS!  SEEDS! 


yOR 


GARDEN,  GRASS  &  FIELD  SEEDS 

ONION    SETS,    SEED    POTATOES,    ETC., 

O-O    TO 

H.  J.  WARD  &  CO., 

226  SECOND  STREET, 

ADAMS    BLOCK,    BETWEEN    ADAMS    AND    JEFFERSON    STREETS, 

Feb.,  '71-8m. 

WATKINS,  MITCHELL  &  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  DANDRIDGE,  MITCHELL  k  CO., 

COTTOIT    FACTORS, 

Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants 

NO.    18    UNION    STREET, 


Our  Stock  of  Groeerie*  i$  one  of  the  moU  extensive  and  complete  in  ike  ei^.     WhoiU- 
taUpvrchtuen  are  retpectfuUy  invited  to  examine  our  stock  of 

Coffee,  Sugar,  Molasses,  Liquors  of  all  sorts 

AND    A 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  GROCERIES, 

0/  which  we  are  continually  receiving   large  supplies,     Satirfaction  guaranieed. 
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WATT  &  KNIGHT, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Agriculmal  Implements, 

AND    THE 

WATT  PLOUGH, 

Which  is  IlDeqaalled   in  Every  Essential,  of  Strength,  Durability,  Freedom  From 

Choking,  Base  to  Mun  and  Team,  Thorough  Pulverisation  of  the  Soil, 

and  Covering  up  of  Weeds,  Grads,  etc. 

•^Ref>»lr    to    onr    Circular    for    TPurtlier    3Partio-alars..^ir 

RICHMOND,  YA. 

A^ento  for  the  Climax  Reaper  and  Mower,  Excelsior  Reaper  and  Mower,  the  belt  Grain 
Drill,  and  the  hmt  Hay  Rake  and  Gleaner,  which  we  have  selected  as  the  best 

We  8nl],  in  addition  to  the  Implements  of  our  own  make,  all  Ploughs  and  Plough  Oastinga, 
ind  all  kinds  of  Fttrm  Machinery  used  in  this  country,  whether  made  in  this  dty  or  else- 
where, and  at  the  lowest  prises  of  this  or  other  markets.  Will  also  supply  all  kinds  of  jSeed« 
for  field  or  earden  purposes. 

Rot,  71-tf. 

For     Cotton,     Corn,    W^heat    and    Tobacco. 

PWCE:    CASH— $50  per  2000  lbs.,  at  Fflctory.    TIME-$55  per  2000 lbs..  «t  Fiwtory.  or  160  if  the  Planter  wishes 
the  option  of  paying  in  Cotton;  p^yhble  November  1,  1872,  without  interest. 

FACTORY,  Ettct  End   Basel  Street;    MINES*   on  Ashley  River. 

WANDO     ACID     PHOSPHATE     OF     LIME, 

For  Composting  with   Cotton   Seed. 

PRICE:  CASH— $80  per  2000  lb«.,  at  Factory.  TIME— $35  per  2000  lb«.,  at  Factory,  payable  Novennber  1, 
1B72,  witboQt  interest.       WM.  C.  DUKES  &  CO.,  General  Agents,  No.  1  Sooth  Atlantic  Wharf,  Charleston,  S.  G. 

DIIXARD   BROS.^  COFFIN,   Agentsr, 

20S    JB^ront    Street,    Mleznpliis,    Tenn. 
J.  G.  HOLMES,  Jb.,  Superintendent  of  Agencies.  April,  '72-2n>. 

TWO  GREAT  NOVELS. 

POOB  MISS  FINCH.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 
MABEL  LEE.    By  Author  Valerie  Aylmer. 

PRICE,  Paper,  $i ;  Cloth,  $i  50. 
Sent  by  Mail  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  Price,  by 

VIVA  Main  Street,  MempUs,  Tenn., 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  6.- 
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RESTORE  YOUR  SIGHT. 


Eendered  Useless. 


All  diReaAM  of  the  Ere  nuccemnjllT  treated  by 

BALIi'8   NEW  PATENT  IVORT  BYE  CUPS. 

Read  for  you  reel  f  and  restore  your  sight. 
Spectacles  and  Sur^^ical  operations  rendered  useless.    The 
inestimable  blessing  of  Sight  is  made  perpetual  by  the  use  of 

IHp  nmr  PATFNT  TMPROVFT>  TVOT\t  tTyF  m*S.     " of 

OH!     1)-.   -t    •  :. ::■-!,;     I  \..  ■  :■  ■,,;  .,  ,.    ■   M.;  ._  -i  !•.;,.,!;  ■    mmi      :i  .  ,:ies 

have  had  their  t^i^lit  pcrrimiiciitly  rt;stoi-ed  for  life,  und  cured 
of  the  folIowincdiseaaeB:  1.  Irapnired  Viaion;  2.  Presbyopia, 
or  Far  SightednDss,  or  Dimness  of  Vision,  commonly  called 
Blurrine;  3.  Aftthenopia,  or  Weitk  Eyes:  4.  Epiphora,  Uun- 
uin!^  or  WBtory  Eye»;  o.  Sore  Eyefl — Hpeoially  treated  with  the 
Eye  CupB— cure  guaranteed;  6.  Weakness  of  the  Retina,  or 
Optic  Nerve  ;  7.  Ophthalmia,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Eye  and 
Its  append fljj;e?».  or  imperfect  vision  from  the  effects  of  futlMn- 
mation ;  8.  Phntophobia,  or  Intolerance  of  Light;  9.  Over- 
worked Eyefl ;  10.  Mydesopia— moving  specks  or  flontinp  bodies 
before  the  eyes;  U.  Amaiiropls,  or  Obscurity  of  Vision;  L2. 
OataracL'i,  Partial  Blindness ;  the  lofis  of  si^ht. 

Any  one  can' nse  the  Ivory  Eye  Cup«  without  the  aid  Doc- 
tor or  Medicine,  Ko  »»  to  receive  immediate  beneficid  of  Doc- 
and  never  wear  spectacles;  or,  if  using  now,  to  lay  al  results 
forever.  We  guarantee  a  en  re  in  every  case  wherethem  Ji^ide 
tious  are  followed,  or  we  will  refund  themonev.         the  dir*c- 

2306  CERTIFICATES  OF   CUJlB. 
From   hoiiet<t    Fmin^Trt.    Mecbiuiias,   and  Merchantn,  some  of 
thpm  the  rnoit  cniiiM-rit  !t*ndin^'  proff^wionnl  jind  busifiewfl  men 
and  wn;;!,^!,  r,t  criur-M)  ^'.   ri-  I   -  V.-  ---,  .-.t    :::    "rir    ^-nn:-*'-''.  TT.ay 

be  seen  at  our  oflice. 

Under  date  of  March  29,  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  writes :  "  J.  Ball,  of  our  city  is  a  conscientious 
and  responnible  man,  who  is  incapable  of  intentional  deception 
or  impoHition." 

Prof.  W.  Merrick,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  wrote  April  24th,  1869: 
•'  Without  my  Spectacla*<  I  pen  you  this  note,  after  using  the 
Patent  Ivorv  Eye  Cups  thirteen  days,  and  this  morning  perused 
the  entirdMlntents  of  a  Daily  Newspaper,  and  all  with  the  uu- 
asaisted  Eve.  Truly  am  I  grateful  to  your  noble  invention  ;  may 
Heaven  bfess  and  pre^nerve  you.  I  have  been  using  Spectacle* 
^enty  years ;  I  am  seventy-one  years  old. 

Truly  Yours,  PROF.  W.  MERRICK." 

Ber.  Joseph  Smith,  Maiden,  Mass.,  cured  of  partial  Blindnees 
of  eighteen  years*  standing,  in  one  minute,  by  the  Patent 
Ivory  Eye  Cups. 

E.  C.  Ellis,  late  Mayor  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  wrote  us  Nov.  15th, 
1869 :  **  I  have  tested  the  Patent  Ivor^  Eye  Cupe,  and  am  satis- 
fled  ther  are  good.  I  am  pleased  with  them ;  they  are  the 
Greatest  Invention  of  the  age." 

All  persons  wishing  for  full  particulars,  certificates  of  cures. 


prices,  etc.,  will  please  send  your  address  to  us,  and  we 
■end  our  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  of  44  pages,  free  of  charge,     . 
return  mail,     W^rite  to  DR.  J.  BALL  k  CO.,  P.  O.  Box.  957, 


For  the  woret  cases  of  Myopia,  or  Near-Sightednesa,  use  our 
Mow  Patent  Myopic  Attachments,  which  applied  to  the  Ivory 
Bye  Cupe.  has  proved  a  certain  cure  for  this  disease.  Send  for 
'pamphlets  and  certiflcatea — free.  Waste  ho  more  money  by 
adjusting  huge  glasses  on  your  nose,  and  disfiguring  your  face. 

Employment  for  all.  Agents  wanted  for  the  ncwPatent  Im- 
proved Ivory  Eye  Cupe,  just  introduced  in  the  market.  The 
■access  is  unparalleled  by  any  other  article.  All  persons  out 
•f  employment,  or  those  wishing  to  improve  their  circum- 
stances, whether  gentlemen  or  ladies,  can  make  a  respectable 
lining  at  this  light  and  easy  employment.  Hundreds  of  agents 
are  making  from  $5  TO  $20  A  DAY.  To  lire  agents  $20  a  week 
will  be  guaranteed.  Information  Airnishea  fi-ee  of  charge. 
Send  for  pamphlet,  circulan,  and  price  list.    Addreaa 

Dr.  J.  BALL  SC  CO.,  Oonlists, 

P.  0.  BOZ  967.  »e.  91  UUtij  Stmt,  KSW  TOBS. 

March.  73-ly. 


THE  SOUTH, 

A  WEEKLY  EIGHT-PAGE  PAPER, 

Published  in  the  diy  of  New  York, 

BT 

TARDREW  &  CO.,  21  Park  Row, 

FOR  $3  A  TEAR, 

Devoted  to  the  material  interests  of  the  Soathern 
States,  and  laboring  for  the  developmont  of  all  tbefr 
wonderful  resources,  by  eneourBjB;ing  imnnigrationaad 
giving  full  and  reliable  information  concerning  every 
part  of  the  South. 

THE  SOUTH 

has  met  the  cordial  approval  and  support  of  all  the 
Southern  Stat«  Governments,  Immigration  Bar»iiu, 
Agricultural  Societies  and  leading  citissens  generally. 
It  gives  information  of  the  Railroads,  Manufactares, 
Colleges,  Societies,  Cities,  Commerce.  Agriculture, 
Fmances,  News,  Markets,  Minerals,  Trade— in  Cms 
everything— all  over  the  South. 

Thousands  of  copies  are  every  week  distriboted 
through  this  country.  North  and  South,  and  in  Europe. 

To  make  it  especially  valuable  to  every  business 
man  and  household  in  the  South,  we  have  departments 
each  week  givmg  full  reviews  of  the  markets  sod  qao* 
tations  of  stocks  and  produce,  and  also  matters  or  fa- 
terest  to  every  housekeeper. 

Every  Southern  man  should  give  it  his  sapport. 
Every  other  man  that  wants  to  know  anything  about 
the  South  would  find  it  well  worth  the  subecrtption 
price. 

It  is  an  unsurpassed  medium  for  adTertlsing  all  de- 
scriptions of  Southern  property  for  sale  or  exchange, 
or  for  inviting  labor  and  capital  in  «ny  desired  chaonel. 

Subscribe  for  it  at  once,  and  induce  as  many  more 
as  yoo  can  to  do  so. 

Special  inducements  in  Club  rates  and  Premiami 
for  those  who  will  canvass  for  us. 

Specimen  copies  famished  on  application. 

Address 

TA-RDRKTV   Ac   CO  , 


March,  '72-tf. 


21  Parfe  Row,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  RARE  VEGETABLES. 

I  make  the  seed  of  New  and  Rare  Vegetables  a 
specialty,  besides  raising  all  the  common  varieties. 
On  the  cover  of  my  Catologue  will  be  found  extracts 
from  letters  received  from  farmers  and  ««rdenen  re* 
siding  in  over  thirty  different  States  and  Territories 
who  have  used  my  seed  from  one  to  ten  years.  Csta- 
logues  sent  free  to  all.  9^  I  grow  over  on««  hundred 
varieties.  Get  your  seed  directly  from  the  grower. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GRBGOBT, 

Jan.  72-6m.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Memphis  k  Arkansas  Eiver  Packet  Ca 

The  Elegant  Passenger  Boats  of  this  line  leave  Kern- 
phis  for  all  points  on  Arkansas  river 

Mondays  and  Fridays,  4  1-2  p.]n« 

For  freight,  passage,  or  other  information,  apply  *• 
W,  H.  KBNNEDAY,  AgnU, 
Office  on  Co.'s  Wharfboat,  foot  of  Court  Street. 
Dec.  '7]-ly. 


New  and  Rare  Yegetaliles. 

I  make  the  seed  of  New  and  Rare  Vegetables  a 
specialty.  Catalogues  sent  fi-ee  to  all.  My  custfraew 
of  last  year  will  receive  it  without  writing  for  it. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Blarblehead,  Mass. 

Jan.  '72-5m. 
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Adopted  for  use  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Nebraska, 

by  the  State  Boards  of  Education.     Just  adopted  as  the  Standard, 

in  Orthography  and  Pronunciation,  by  the  Washington  and 

Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  and  by  the  Fiorence 

Wesleyan  University,  Florence,  Alabama. 

Worcester's  Royal  4to  Illustrated  Dictionary. 

•'  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  Illustrated^ 

"  Elementary  Dictionary. 

*'  Primary  Dictionary,  Illustrated. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY,  illustrate^ 

Dr.  Worcester's  Illnstrated  ROYAL  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  is  »  niMMre  Tolumeof  i854  jMges,  mm!  ooik 
tains  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  words  in  its  rooabulary,  with  their  pronunciation*  defl- 
■ition,and  etjrroologjr.  It  is  illustrated  with  orer  lOOO  neat  wood-cuts,  and  is  enriched  by  more  than  a 
thousand  excellent  articles  on  Svnonymes,  in  which  fire  thouAand  synonymous  words  are  treated,  and  aoca- 
rately  and  concisely  illustrated  by  short  and  well-chosen  examples.  Among  the  contents  of  this  Dictionarj 
viU  be  found, — 

/.  FrincipUa  of  Fronunciaiicn,  IT.  Orthography,  IIL  ^English  Grammar,  IV.  Origin^ 
Formaiionj  and  Etymology  of  the  English  Language.  V.  Archaisms^  Provineialisms,  aa%d  Amer^ 
ietmigms.  VL  HUtoryqf  English  Lexicography.  VII.  VOCABULARY.  VIIL  Pronunciation 
^  Ortek  and  Latin  Proper  Names.  IX.  Scripture  Proper  Nances.  X.  Modem  Qeographical 
Ifames.  XL  Names  of  Distinguished  Men  of  Modem  Times.  XII.  Abbreviations  used  in 
Writing  and  Printing.  XIII.  Words,  Phrases,  and  Citations  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  French^ 
lUUan,  and  Spanish  Languages. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Dietionary  is  the  crowning  labor  of  a  scholar  who  deToted  a  third  of  a  century  to 
philological  studies.  It  is  the  ripe  firmt  of  more  years  of  earnest  and  diligent  toil  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most 
literary  men.     It  may  fairly  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  of  the  English  Language. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

[Sxiraet  from  a  Utter  from  Virginia,  datsd  November  19, 1871.] 

"In  1800,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their  Standard,  and  are  now 
•tronger  than  erer  in  their  adherence  to  it.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Resolutions  taken  firom  the  Record 
of  the  Unirersity : " 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Unirersity  of  Virginia,  held  July  7th,  1880,  Prof.  Holmes  offered  tha 
following  Reaolutions : 

**  Bmoiwetk  That,  in  the  opinion  ef  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  the  most  reliable  Authority 
for  the  Orthography  of  the  English  Language. 

Buolv&l,  Ttierefere,  that  Worcester's  Dicuonary  is  for  the  present  recognized  as  the  standard  for  propriety 
io  this  respect.'*  8.  MAUPIN,  President  of  the  hiUty. 

WiLLiAMSBURO,  Va.,  December  13th,  1871. 
At  t  meetia«  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  held  on  Monday  last  (December  11th),  tha 
followinff  Resolution  was  adopted  :— 

.  "  BetUoed,  That  Worcester's  Dictionary  be  adopted  as  the  Standard  of  Orthography  in  the  College  of  WiU 
UMnandMary."  /  f  e    i-  /  ^ 

By  request  of  the  Faculty,  I  hare  the  pleasure  to  transmit  this  Resolution. 

Very  truly,  L.  B.  WHARTON,  AeUng  Smretmy. 

[From  the  Lynehburq  Virginian,  November  15th,  1871.] 
We  hare  not  space  to  extend  these  ooKervations  further,  or  to  show,  the  superiority  of  Worcester  orer 
Webster  as  a  standard  authority.  Enough  has  been  shown  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  person  that  Web* 
Msr*s  Dictionary,  faulty  as  it  was  befofe.  has  been  made  greatly  worse  by  the  infusion  of  Radical  ideas  to  the 
^rrersien  of  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  words,  to  suit  certain  localities.  Worcester's  definitions 
vers  not  giren  unaer  the  influence  of  a  partisan  or  political  spirit;  they  are  full,  precise,  and  scholarly,  and 
oil  work,  which  is  a  favorite  with  the  best  writers,  speakers,  and  scholars  of  the  country,  should  be  placed  la 
•11  ef  eur  pablic  schools. 

Orrioa  or  SuPBBiKTKifDBNT  OF  PiTBUc  InsTBVCTioN,  Stats  or  Akkaksas,  ) 
LiTTLB  Rook,  Abk.,  January  25,  1872.     f 
At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  held  at  the  capital,  January  8, 1878; 
Uie following  resolution,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Text  Books,  was  adopted: 

R0>clved,  That  we  recommend  the  following  books  in  addition  to  those  now  m  use  in  our  Public  Schools^ 
vii.:  Worcester's  Series  of  Dictionaries,  Walton's  Mathematical  Tables,  and  Hutchison's  Physiology." 
I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  copy  from  the  Record  of  the  proce^nlings  of  the  Board. 

TH03.  SMITH,  iVcnUsiit  o   Board  of  BdueaHim. 

For  sala  by  Messrs.  BOTLB  Jk  CHAPMAN,  Memphis,  and  Booksellers  generally. 

BREWER  Ac  TILESTON, 

lUrch  *72-Sm  17  MUh  Mr«e^  B^sUn^ 
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HsTine  been  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  public  the 
Hubbard  SquRsh,  AmericiiD  Turban  ^quanh,  Marble- 
head  Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Kweet  Com.  Phih- 
BM?y'8  Water  Melon,  Brown's  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat 
Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce,  and  other 

New  and  Valuable  Vegetables, 

with  the  return  of  another  season  t  am  sfj^aiB  pre'^red 
to  supply  the  public  with  Ve/jetRble  and  Flower  Seeds 
of  the  purest  quality.  My  Annual  Catalogue  is  now 
^^▼.  and  will  be  sent  /  ee  to  ail.  It  has  not  only  all 
noTeltiee,  bat  the  standard  vegetobles  of  the  farm  and 
garden,  (over  one  hundred  of  which  are  of  my  own 
m:owing,)»-nd  a  carefully  selected  list  of  Flower  Seeds. 
On  the  cover  of  my  Catalogne  will  be  found  copies  of 
letters  receive^  from  farmers  and  gardners  residing 
in  over  thirty  diflTerent  States  and  Territories  who  have 
nsed  my  8»*ed  from  one  to  ten  years.  I  wan-Hnt— Iht  : 
That  allmoney  sent  shall  reach  me.  2d :  That  all  seed 
ordered  shall  reach  the  purchaser.  3d :  That  mv  seed 
shall  be  fresh,  and  true  to  name.  Catalogues  free  to 
»H.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREOORY, 

Jan.  'TSMm.  M«rblehead,  Mass. 


B.  H.  WRIGLEY, 

aiNEBAL  COimiSSIOlT  HEBCEANT, 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 

«JA.OELeiO]V     \V^-A.OOWS, 

And  for  the  well-known  and  universally-approved 

TAYLOR  COTTON  GIN, 

Manufactured  by  Clemons,  Brown  A  Co.,  Columbus, 
6a.,  of  all  sisea— 40,  45  and  60  saws. 

This  Gin  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the  com- 
bined merits  of  speed,  light  draught  and  good  sample. 

68  SECOND  STBEET,  MACON,  GA. 

Next  to  DeLoache'B  Carriage  Warehouse. 
Oct.  »71-tf. 


To  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

I  invite  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
their  garden  seed  from  boxes  left  at  the  stores  to  give 
my  seed  a  trial,  side  by  side,  and  mnrk  the  difference 
in  their  germinating,  and  in  the  purity  and  quality  of 
the  vegetables  raised  from  them.  I  hnve  made  it  my 
mission  for  several  years  pa«t  to  drive  bad  ^eed  from 
the  market,  and  so  save  farmers  au-l  trardeners  the 
immense  loss  thev  annually  suffer  from  the  purchase 
of  it.  The  public  have  well  Appreciated  my  efforts,  and 
I  have  now  fifty  thousand  oustom«>rs  m  the  Unit*»d 
States  and  CanNdss.  I  f>ell  no  seed  I  do  not  WHrrant, 
and  what  is  the  real  pith  of  the  matter,  I  stind  by  my 
warranty;  to  enable  me  to  do  this  I  grow  myself  a 
large  proportion  of  the  seed  I  sell.  Catalogue  sent 
jJTM  to  any  applicant. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Jan.  *72-4m. 


Elmwood  Nursery. 

NUReERT  GROUNDS  AND  OREENUUUbEit  OH 
MEMPHIS  AND  SBLMA  RAILROAD,  AT 

STEWART'S    STATION, 

Four  Miles  South-east  of 


City  Oflles  and  Depot,  246   MAIN   STREET. 

FBXJIT  TREES  of  every  d«>cription  ftnd 
variety  tested  to  suit  the  South.  None 
others  grown. 

EVSBQBEENS.  Most  magnificent  stock; 
undoubtedly  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  South.  Any  quantity 
and  sizob 

BOSBS  cannot  be  surpassed,  either  in  quan- 
tity, quality  or  Tariety. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  BULBS,  HARDY  AND 
GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,    STOCKS, 
SCIONS,  &c. 
Everything  in  the  Nursery  line  all  Fibst- 

Class,  and  at  Lowest  Batbs.      Catalogues 

furnished  on  applioation. 

JAMES  STEWART,  Proprietor. 

DR.  H.  W.  PETERS, 

OBK.  Aonv. 
To  whom  all  business  communications  should 
be  directed. 


WEEf SmP  A  €ALIiAWAT, 

WHOLES  ALB   AND    RETAIL 

CLOTHIERS, 

50  Second  Street,  Macon,  Georgia. 

Nov— 


AIsD 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

MACON,  QEORQIA, 

TENDER  their  serrices  to  the  Planters  of  Middle 
and  SouthwePtpm   Georgia   for  the  QKlaB  ANP 
STORAGE  OF  COTTON. 
JoJy  '71-if. 
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PH(ENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

CAPITAL  $200,000. 

Office,  No.  12  Madison  Street. 

THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  President 

B.  F.  WHITE,  jr.,  Secretary.  GEORGE  J.  HENRY,  Ass't  See'y 

BOJ.BD   OF  DIRECTORS: 
THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  of  T.  H.  &  J.  M.  Allen  A  Co.,  New  Orleana. 
M.  J.  WICKS,  President  Memphis  &  Charleston  RAilroAd. 
NOLAND  FONTAINE,  of  Hill,  Fontaine  &  Oo^  Memphis. 
HUGH  STEWART,  of  Stewart,  Bros.  &  Gwynne,  Memphis. 
W.  8.  BRUCE,  of  W.  8.  Bruce  A  Co.,  Memphis. 
C.  O.  PARTEE,  of  Partee,  Harbert  <fc  Co.,  Memphis. 
JAMES  8.  DAY,  of  Day  &  Proudflt,  Memphis. 
Will  take  Fire  and  Marine  Bisks  as  low  as  any  good  Oompany  can.      Riska  Ott 
oonatry  dwelling  houses  and  isolated  store  buildings  specially  solicited. 

Dec.  71— ly. 


PLANTERS 

(  Fire  and  Marino  ) 

MEMPHIS,  TENISr. 

INCORPORATED  BY  THE  STATES  OF  TENNESSEE  AND  MISSISSIPPI 

Office  :   In  the  Company's  Building, 
No.  41  Madison  Street,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Risks  taken  on  Gin  Houses  and  their  contents. 


J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Pres't. 
W.  A.  GOODMAN,  Sec^y. 


D.  H.  TOWNSEND,  VioePres'i 
J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Jr.,  Ass'  Sec'y. 


i.  Q.  L(m9dale, 
D.  H.  Townsend, 
M.  J.  Wicks,     . 
O.V.Raaibaut,  . 
D.P.PortflT,    .    . 
CJ.Phimpt, 
BP.McNutt, 


Pr66*t  Planters  Ins.  Go. 

Oom mission  Merchant. 

.     Pres't  M.  ft  0.  R.  B. 

of  E.  M.  Apperson  ft  Go. 

•    of  Ford,  Porter  ft  Go. 

.    of  Toof,  Phillips  ft  Go. 

of  Owen,  HcNutt  ft  du 


X)IIt330a?ORS. 


V.B.S)edge,' Coma,  Miss. 


R<  A.  Pinson, 

A.  J.  White,  . 
J.  O.  Neely.  .  . 
J  J.  Busby,    . 

B.  J.  Taylor,     . 
O.  H.  Judah,  . 
W.  L.  Radford, 


of  Estes,  Fiser  ft  Pfnsoa. 

.    of  A.  J.  White  ft  Co. 

.    of  Brooks,  Neely  ft  Co. 

of  Busby,  Johnsi>n  ft  Co. 
.    .    of  Taylor  ft  RatlA^d. 

.    of  Walker  Bros,  ft  Co. 

of  Taylor,  Radford  ft  Co. 
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NEW  MUSIC  STORE, 


THE  UNDERSIGNED  RESPEOTFULLT  ANNOONCES  THAT  HE  HAS  RECENTLY  LBAaBD  THE 
SPACIOUS  STORE  AT  THE 

CORNER  OF  BROAD  AND  MARIETTA  STREETS, 

IN  THE  BUILDING  KNOWN  AS  "GRANT'S  BUILDING," 

And  hM  fitted  ft  up  in  splandid  style  for  the  purpose  of  OPENING  to  the  PUBLIC  OF  ATLANTA 

.A.    :FXzi.flia*-oxji:^flifli    acttsio    fli«FC3zi.xi. 

HAVING  THE  GBNBBAL  STATE  AGBNOY  OP  THE  JUSTLY 

CELEBRATED   "GHIGKERIN6  PIANO," 

He  is  prepered  to  offer  these  ADMIRABLE  INSTRUMENTS  in  sueh  T»rietj  ••  to  suit  ell  pertiee  who  ere  in 
•earch  of  aPirst-cless  PIANO  FORTE. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  Establishment  also  to  keep  on  hand  a  Tarlety  of  Pianos  of  a  Lower  Orade  fm 
Price,  at  the  same  time  of  fine  quality  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  Substantial  and  Meritorieua  Inetrnment 
Added  to  the  aboTe  are 

CABINET  ORGANS,  MELODEONS,- 


AVD  A  FULL  8T00X  OF 


SHALL  INSTRIIENTS.  MET  MSIC  AP  lUSIC  BOOES: 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 
Will  be  Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan,  or  Rented  as  Parties  may  Desire; 


#le.f  ete* 

Bvery    Instrument    "Warranted    to    Give    Thorough    Satlsfliu^tion. 

OLD  INSTRUMENTS  TAKEN  AT  FULL  VALUATION  IN  EX0HAN6S  FC»t  NEW  OSWBu 

Persons  residing  at  a  distance  may  order  Instruments  fl-om  Printed  Catalogue  Boeks,  wkieh  will  be  amk 
yoet-paid,  on  applksation,  and  the  greatest  pains  will  be  taken  in  the  seleotion  under  such  ciremmstsnoee 

PERFECT  SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED. 

1    liaXinCEKT    CHICKEBOKf    FULL    COHCEBT    &BAXD    FIAIO-FOHC 

Now  on  txhibiilon  at  oar  room. 
▲  Uberal  Disooimt  Made  to  Churchefl,  SchooLi  and  Other  Institationi. 

EIDTV^IN    FAXON, 

p.  O.  Box  322.  Oomtt  Broad  and  Marietta  Sireoti,  ATLANTA,  «BOBGIA. 
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ELASTIC  STITCH  &  SHUTTLE  STITCH 

SEWIHQ  MACHIHES. 


They  Stitch,  Hem, 
Fell,   Cord,   Braid, 
Bind,   Quilt,    Puff, 
Gather  and  Sew  on; 
Baffle,    Embroider, 
Fringe,    and  excel 
in   every    style  of 
Machine  Sewing. 
OROYm&  Baker's 
Improved    Shuttle 
and  Ehistic  Stitch 
Sewing    Machines, 
for  Family  Sewing, 
are  latest  and  best. 

Circulars  and  Samples  of  Sewing  sent  to  any  address. 

Qpover  t£  Baker 


The  Groy ER  &  Baker 
Sewing  Machine  Co. 
is  the  only  company 
that  afford  the  pur- 
chaser  a   choice    o< 
Stitch      They  make 

Two    Distinct    Ma- 
chines—  Elastic  and 
Lock  Stitch. 
Ten    Dollars    Cash 
and   easy   Monthly 
Payments  will  pur- 
chase   a    Sewing 
Machine. 


Peb,»7a,.ly. 


Sewing  Macliliie  Go.y 

318  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


From  4  to  BOO  Horse  PoAver, 


INCLUDING 

Corliss  Eniines,  Slide  Yiilre  Monair  Enfines, 
portable  engines,  &c., 

BOILERS 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

Circular  Saiv  Mills,  &c. 


We  hjiTA  the  best,  and  motti  complete  Aseortroent  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  and  Saw  Mills  to  be  found 
■.the  eoantry.  We  hare  over  2,000  Bnninee  in  operation,  and  they  are  conMidered  by  experts,  to  bo  saperlor 
to  iBT  in  the  market.  The  great  amount  of  Boiler  room,  fire  sarface  and  cylinder  area,  which  we  giTe  to  the 
nted  herse  power  make  our  Engines  the  most  powerfbl  and  cheapest  in  use. 

OvSaw  Mills  and  Bngine  outfit  combined  is  complete  fn  eTery  reepeot,  and  stands  onriTaled. 
SBND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

WOOD  &  MANN  Steam  Engine  Co.,  Works:  Utioa,  N.  Y. 

I»*  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  42  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY.         M»y'7i.|l 
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&miham  Fana  and  ffame  AdverHser, 


BRinrLiT  Pi«oi7irs 

b^T  AND  UtEAVkhT  IM  tHB. 
Hfwe  tiikon  over  SSO  I*r«niininji  at 

Fairs  throughout  the  houih.  houii  for 
UlnatTHted  Crttfllogtiewith 
Prioe  List,HndcertiKrate3 
of  pUntoFH  who  (ISO  them. 
fiOLE  manuf^ctuekrb: 

BRINLY,  MILES  A.  HARDY| 

Louisville,  Ky. 
8opt 

P!LQ)KA\L, 

Over  ONE  HUNDRRD  PAGES— printed 
In  Two  Colors,  on  superb  Tinted  Paper. 
Four  Hundred  Engravings  of 
Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables, 
with  Deflcriptions,  and  TWO  COLORED 
PLATES.  Directions  and  Plans  for  making 
Walkis  Lawns,  Gardens,  &c.  The  handsomest 
« and  best  Floral  Guide,  in  the  World. 
All  for  Ten  Oents,  to  those  who  think 
of  buying  Seeds.  Not  a  quarter  .  the  cost 
200,000  sold  of  1871.     Address, 

JAMBS  VICK,  BooheBter,  K-  Y. 


SHARP  A  FLOTD, 

svcosMoas  TO  GEO.  BHjIBP,  JR., 

WHOLESALE  AND  JETAIL  JEWELERS. 

We  keep  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of 

SOLID  SILVERWARE 

A.   BPMCIAJLTT. 

We  Manufacture  Tea  Sets,  Forks,  Spoons,  Goblets, 
Gups*  KniTes,  etc. 

PREMIUMS  FOB  AeSIGULTUBAL  FAIRS 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  any  orfler  for  Fairs  at  short 
■otice ;  also  to  give  any  information  in  regard  to  Pre- 


Our  list  comprises  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronse  Medals, 
Pitchers,  Goblete,  Spoons,  Forks,  etc. 

Our  prices  are  as  low  as  the  voods  can  be  purchased 
or  mannfartured  in  the  United  States. 
» Orders  by  mail  or  in  person  will  receive  prompt  and 
oareful  attention. 

We  have  a  full  corps  of  Watchmakers,  Jewelers  and 
Engravers. 

WATCHES  AND  JEWELRT 

Carefully  Repaired  and  Warranted.  Masenie  Badges 
•Ad  Sunday-school  Badges  made  to  order.  All  work 
iQ#niit«ed. 

XCnsravins    F'ree    of   Charse. 

8HABP  &  FI.OYD. 

July  m-ly. 


OHIOFALLSWAGONCO. 

Jeffersonville,  Indiana. 

MANMFACTHRERS  QF 

Farm 

FREIGHT 

ASTD 

Plantation 
j  WAGONS 

Dump  Carts, 

^  8eid  for  CireBliii. 

Feb.  '71-tf. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

When  people  are  turnire  th^ir  Htif^ntion  to 
burning  COAL  IN  COOKING  STOVES,  and 
nothing  is  so  desirable  to  a  nent  and  tidy  house- 
keeper as  a  stovrt  that  with  EXCELLENT 
BAKING  QUALltlBS,  is  th«  CLEAN  RSI, 
MOST  DURABLE  and  GENERALLY 
CONVENIENT. 

AS  KVIDKNCE  THAT  OITR 


TRADE  MARK 

are  what  is  requirnl,  we  have  only  to  ttata  1 

23,859, 

have  been  soM  in  the  Western  and  Soatkei* 
States,  including  a  large  number  in  ALA- 
BAMA, GEORGIA  and  TENNESSEE. 
And  Awarded  i he  First  Prt^mium, 

THE    LARGE    SILVER    MEDAL, 

At  the  Ginciniiati  Exposition  of  1870. 

CINCINNATI,  a 
May  Tl-tf.  ^ 
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aALYBSTON. 

INSIDE  PASSENGER  AND  MAIL  ROUTE,  VIA 
Morgiin*8  Louisinna  and  TezAs  Railroad— for  Pas- 
•ragerRand  Mail  only.  Passengers  take  the  Railroad 
Ferrv  Boat,  foot  of  Sit.  Ann  street,  at7>^  A.  M.,  reach- 
ing Brashsar  City  at  11}^  A.  M.,  there  connecting  with 
steamer 

.TO^  KP*H:  I N' k:, 
TUESDAY?*  ANP  FRIDAYS. 

WEDNESDAYS  AND  BATURDAV6. 

CI'l^V    OPC    NOKF'OI.K, 

THURSDAYS  AND  SUNDAYS. 

Tickets  and  ntatTooms  pwiireri  until  5  P.  M.,  daily 

<Sundsys  ex<'*'pted),  at  Agf-niN  office,  or  at  the  Ferry 

LsiwUng  en  the  morninK  of  (Ippnrtare. 

C.  A.  WHITNEY  &  CO..  Agents, 
Cbr.  Sfagcaine  and  ^atcha  Su..  yew  OrUan$' 
Jan.  »72-ly. 

GalMM  Elastic  Catle  FenciBH. 

Always  giT««s  satisfinotion.  Neither  sags  in  hot 
nor  snaps  in  cold  weather.  Price.  SI. 38  per  rod  of  f»  n«e, 
upward.  PHILIP  S.  JUSTlvJB, 

49  Cliff  St.,  New  York, 

April,  72-lt.      14  North  Sth  St,,  PhU»detphim, 


KPII^EPST  on  TVTH. 

nm  CVBB  for  Mm  dlrtrMiliig  oomplatet  Is  bow  m 

Jn  aTreatlM(or48oetmvo  p«CM;  on  Forditii  • 

H«rlNiI  PMpwBtloB*,  |HiblMiMi4>T  DtL.  O.  Phiu  . 

TIm  praMii  ptton  was  dbooTersd  by  lum  ia  suoh 

-■ntUl  nwnner  Quit  he  eunol  ooaMtontloiuIj 

Mka  It  kMowB,  M  ItiM*  euwl  tvt-rrbo^y wte 

It  ter  Fits,  m^w  kaving  fkird  l«  a  dnfl* 

•  lagredtahti  mqr  beobCirtMd  from  uv  drw 


TIm  lagredtahti  mmy 
DM.   Pcnons.lMirln(r  m  eop> ...,  ^^ 
Ifeowa.  Na  SI  erand  SwmL  J«mt 
iriDkssMtbjxeiHaadJrft^ 


April,  72-it. 


ItiM*  euwiavf rybodjwbD  i 
r  kairlBg  fafrd  l«  a  dufto  I 
b«  obCaf Md  from  mi j  dr^  I 
'BUi7addniMOK.O  PMKLn  f 
^Jen^y  dty.  It.  i.,«»dlt  # 


WESTERN  JETHODIST, 

A  Family  N"ewspaper. 


ISSUED      EVERY      SATURDAY. 


W.  O.  JOHNSON,  Editor, 

B.  W.  BLEW  &  CO.  Publishers. 

Ko.  279K  Main  Street, 


of  Six  ConferencM  of  the  M.  E.  Chureh,  S#iMi, 

MEMPHIS,  NORTH  MlSSfSSlPPI, 

ARKAN8AS,S|  WHITE  RIVER, 

LITTLE  ROCK,  INDIAN  MISSION. 

Twenty-Eight  to  Thirty  Columns 

Of  OTery  number  filled  with  Reading  Matter  adapted 
to  the  family. 

Price,  $2.00  a  year,  in  advance. 

To  Ministers,  traveling  and  local,  $1.00. 

Remit  yourself  if  an  Agent  is  not  at  hand. 

Buainesn  men  will  take  notice  that  (it  is  a  good  and 
•heap  medium  for  advertising. 

R.  W.  BLEW  dc  CO. 

March. 'Ta-tr. 


The  Chicago  Papm  Pumps 

And  Patent  Pwcelaio-liDed  Iron  fu^Mtr  Pumps, 

Far    Oistems  and    Welh  of   any  Dq^ih^ 


Are  Cheap,  Durable  and  Efflnient.  Over  100,000  sold. 
Every  Pnmp  Warranted.  Any  person  csn  i-et  them. 
Sold  everywhere  by  dealeri*  in  Standard  Farm  Ma- 
chinery, Hardware  snd  Plantstion  Supplies.  Descrip- 
tive Cfttalogues  sent  on  applicntion.  For  terms,  ad- 
dress the  manufacturers. 

J.  P.  TEMPLE  A  PONB, 
April,  '72-3m.  Chicago,  111. 

CABBAGE,  ONION,  8QUA8H ! 

I  have  published  three  works,  most  amply  illustrated, 

on  the  cultivation  of  these  three  vegetables,  given  the 

thousnnd  details  80  InvHlnable  to  thn  b*  ginner.    Price 

of  each,  pent  post-paid  to  snv  Mddrefs,  thirty  cents. 

JAME9  J.  H.  GUEGdRT.  Marblehead,  Mass. 

April,  72-it. 


The  Wilson  Impr^yed  Cotton  Press. 

The  public  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  snd  Arkansas 
are  hereby  not  fied  not  to  purchase  plantation,  county 
or  8tHt«  rightH  to  the  above  Press  from  any  agent  lor 
the  same  whose  power  of  attorney  is  dated  prior  to 
January  1. 1872,  as  the  authority  of  all  such  agents  has 
bei-n  revoked. 

Duly  authoriiied  sgents,  provided  with  proper  cre- 
dentials, dated  subsequent  to  January  1,  W72,  will 
cnnvass  both  the  nbuve  States  at  an  early  day.  fVom 
whom  the  public  cnn  make  purchases,  which  will  be 
binding  on  the  nnderMiienpd. 

URIAH  T.  WILSON,  Patentee. 

CoLPWATRK,  Mis8.,^arcti  12, 1872. 

April. '72-lt. 


IMM&SSa   STOCK   OF   APPLS^ 


AB9  OTHBR 


FRUIT  TREES,  VINES  AND  PUNTS, 

Of  Finest  Quality,  at  Astonishingly  Low  Rates. 
Extraordinary  inducements  to  wholesale  buyers. 
Catalogues  free. 

STARK  *  BARNBTT,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Feb.  '73-8IB. 
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brysotnt  «sc  ca.m:p, 

(Successors  to  McKinney,  Bryson  L  Co.,) 

228  Main  Street^  MempUs,  Tenn.^ 

HAVE  IN  STORE  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  SELECTED  STOCK  OF 

FURNITURE, 

Embracing  all  the  latest  styles  in 
Parlor,  Chambor,  Dining-Boom,  Library,  Office  and  ffltdxen  Fomittire. 

OUR  CARPET  DEPARTMENT  IS  COMPLETE 

BMBRACING  ALt  LATE  STTLBS  IN 

MELTONS,    tapestry;  VELVETS,    BRUSSELS,   THREE-PLYS,    INGRAINS,    TW0-PLY8, 

VENITIANS,  WOOL  DUTCH  HEMPS  AND  COCOA  MATTINGS, 

With  a  Complete  Assortment  of  RUGS  and  MATS. 

IN   UPHOLSTERY, 

Goods  will  be  found  of  all  the  Latest  Patterns  and  Colors  in  Satins,  Brocatelle,  Tapestry,  Reps, 
Damasks,  Lace  Curtains,  etc.,  with  a  complete  line  of  Cornices. 

We  will  Duplicate  Bills  of  EASTERN  or  NORTHERN  mftrkets.    Oar  Stock  is  trwh  and  offered  at  PRICES 
THAT  WILL  PLEASE  THE  CLOSEST  BUYER. 
Feb.  'TS-Sm. 

PEOPLES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Of  Memphis,    Tenn. 

CAPZTAZ.,  rirZiZ.  paid,  $300,000  00. 

OFFICE:  IN  THE  COMPANY'S  BUILDING, 

No.    16    Madison    Street,    Memphis,    Tennessee. 

W.  B.  GREENUW,  PresldepL 
EUGENE  MAGEVNEY,  Vice  Pres't.  J.  A.  SIMMONS.  Sec> 

Board    of  Directors: 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  JOHN  OVERTON,  Jr.,  N.  8.  BRUCE, 

WIL  M.  FARRINOTON,         C.  W.  GOYER,  EUGENE  MAGEVNKT, 

B.  B.  SNOWDEN. 


THE  strength  and  ability  of  this  Company,  with  a  Aill  wdd  capital  of  $300,000  and  sarplo* 
of  $85,000,  wul  oommeBd  iteelf  to  eyery  one  dofiring  to  raTect  Insurance  on  dwellings  or  boii- 
I  property.  Feb. '7M/. 
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PHOEBUS'  PATENT  SPARK  ARRESTER. 


To  Steam  Gin,  Steam  Mill,  and  to  all   Persons   Using   Steam   Fixtures  for 

any  Purpose  Whatever. 

HiTing  completed  aod  ftilly  tested  my  PATElfT  SPARK  ARRESTER,  I  am  now  prepared  to 
111  ill  orders  for  this  appUanoe,  and  would  take  tn id  meant)  ol  assuriux  all  persons  using  Boilers,  Stoves^ 
noes  or  Chimneys,  whereby  any  risk  of  fire  may  be  incurred  from  sparks,  that  my  AKRE^TER  is  a  complete 
urMVAED.  I  do  not  ask  that  my  assertion  be  receiTed  as  anthority,  but  have  now  certificates  ft'om  respon- 
sible and  well-known  parties  who  have  given  it  an  impartial  test.  An'investigAtion  of  the  plan  upon  which  it 
ia  constructed  will  satisfy  anyone  that  it  is  in  strict  aooordanoe  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  natural 
leisDce,  and  therefore  must  be  invaluable  in  its  application. 

This  invention,  in  addition  to  being  a  perfect  annihilation  of  sparks  or  burning  cinders,  increases  the 
draft  of  smoke-stacks  to  such  an  extent  that,  where  thirty  or  more  feet  are  now  used,  from  ten  to  eighteen 
fMt  will  be  found  amply  sufBcient  for  the  same  purnose. 

As  a  matter  ef  economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  it  will  sare  its  cost  in  from  sne  to  three  months. 

Any  person  who  can  join  two  sections  of  stove-pipe  can  put  it  up,  and  I  guarantee  to  replace  any  work  1 
diaamnge  at  my  own  expense  if  I  fail  to  make  this  appliance  do  all  I  claim  for  it  in  this  circular. 

T.   B.  PHOEBUS. 

All  orders  addressed  to  NELSON  A  TITUS,  10  Jefferson  Street,  or  A.  J.  WHITE,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will 
noeive  prompt  attention. 


AUMTnr,  TumoA  Covhtt,  Miss.,  October  81, 1871, 
MR.  T.  B.  PHOEBUS— 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  2Sth,  I  will  say  that  I  have  one  of  your  Spark  Consumers  now  in  use,  on  a  sixteen 
footekimney.  The  draft  is  perfect.  I  have  seen  the  engine  at  night  firing  with  cotton  seed  and  ash  chips, 
•sd  have  never  seen  ONB  spark  come  out  of  the  chimney.  I  can  perfectly  recommend  it  for  everything  tnai 
yea  claim  for  it.    The  savmg  of  fuel  is  at  least  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent. 

Yours,  etc.,  JAMBS  H.  ANDERSON. 

THOMAS  PHOEBUS,  Esq.—  October  20th,  UfTl.     . 

DsAB  Sib,— I  have  tested  your  Spark  Arrester  thoroughly,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  complete  success, 
ttiswhat  It  claims  to  be— a** Spark  Arrester,**  and,  instead  of  obstructing,  I  think  It  rather  improves  the 
oaft.   Every  engine,  where  there  is  the  least  danger  firom  sparks,  should  have  one. 

Tours  respectfuDy,  N.  F.  LEMA8TER, 

—1-  G.  FALLS. 

i^:ejfje33B&   to 

Major  JOHN  T.  HORNER,  Helena,  Ark.;  Capt.  IKE  SHELBY,  Bolivar  County,  Miss. ;  WM.  BENGES. 
Heapbis;  JAMES  ROLLINS,  Memphis-,  WILLtAM  A.  ROBINSON,  HANDLE  A  HEATH,  aud  CUBBINS- 
*  GOTIN,  Memphis. 


\Jfmcrr«r/ 

I  MAIN   STREET. \ 


W.  O .J3YRD. 

WATCHEUEWELRY. 

A  large  and  choice  stock  of 

WATCEES 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

XBW    STTLBS 


CHAINS,  riNI  JEWlLKir, 

»'-"*'"^'vi^>^     Silverware, 
^S^^^^^P  Lockets,  Bracelets,  etc. 


Feb.  'TS-ain. 


BERKSHIRE   HOGS. 
¥.  E.  GREENLAW, 

IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OP 

THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

spring  Hill,  Tenn. 


^Ifit  two  to  three  months  old,  per  p*lr,. 
^    three  to  four       "        "  " 

"    six  months  in  farrow,  ** 

BtiH  waA  IMIvtrMi  an  Bow4  Cart  FrM  •!  Ckarit. 


125  00 

......  80  00 

60  00 


J.  B.  BENNETT, 
President, 


J.  H.  BEATTIE^ 
Secretary. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF    CINCINNATI. 

FIRS,  RIYBR   AHD   MARINB. 


Titil  Aatti  ift«  PftTiBf  Chioafo  Loan. 


$2,078,148  41, 


Agenciee  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  th*' 
United  States  and  Canada. 
Jan.  '72-tf. 


J,  V    PATHS. 


W.   H.  DAMBROll. 


H.  V.  PATHS.. 


PATHS,  SAMEROn  k  CO.^ 

(Successors  to  Payne,  Huntington  h  Co.) 

COTTON  FACTORS, 

Nos.  *l  and  M  Baronne  Street^ 
NEW    ORUEANS. 

Jan.  '72-ly. 
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W.  S.  BRUCE.  JOSEPH  BRUCE.  M.  8.  BRVCE. 

W.  S.BRUCE  &  CO., 
Carriage  JVIannfactiirers 

]Vo».  37  and  39  IMtoniroe  Mtreet,  . 

Carriage  Hardware,  Trimmings,  Spolces,  Hubs,  Felloes,  Wheels,  Paints,  Oib, 

Varnishes,  Eto. 

Feb.  'TJ-ly. 
ALEX.  MURRAY.  S.  K.  BIDGELT. 

MURRAY  &  RIDGELY, 

East  of  Clark's  Jewelry  Store,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Feb.  m-V}. 

STOVES,     STOVES,     STOVES, 


AND  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

HOUSE-FURTsTISHINQ    QOODS. 

ALSO,  AGENT  FOR 

UDELL'S   PATENT   EXTENSION   LADDERS. 
Job  ^Work  of  j^ll  Kinds  Promptly  Executed. 

V.    S.    ST  U  IdLXIflly 

Feb.  '72-ly.  3S8    Second    Street,    M:ezxiph.i8,    Tenn. 

CAROLINA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

TENNESSEE    AND    NORTH    MISSISSIPPI. 

The  undersigned  desires  to  inform  his  Policy  Holders  nad  PatroM  thai  he  has  remoTed  his  •Cm  ^ 

No«  10  JefiSerson  Street,  (in  Titus  Block)^ 


Jasuabt,  81,  1872.  [Feb.  72-8a.]  IB^'tWk't^    .£L^^lBLtm 
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W,  H.  CI;1URCHMAN. 

Wilmington,  DeL 


IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OF 

Asiatic  Fowls 

AND 

FANCY    PIGEONS 


Kat  for  Sale,  for  ExhIbHfon  or  Brooding  Purposos, 

UGHT    AND    DARK    BRAHMAS, 

Bti;  White  aid  Partridge  Coduss, 

Bred  from  the  most  Noted  and  Highest 

Prize  Strains  ever  Imported 

to  this  Country. 


EGGS     FOR     HATCHING, 

FROM  MY 

Choicest  Breeding  Birds, 

Carefully  Packed  to  Send  to  any  part 

OF  THE 

TJjSriTED  STA.TES. 

Mwch,  '72-3m. 


THE  BEST  PERIODICALS  OF  THE  DAT. 


English  Quarterlies. 


AND 


BLACKWOOD'S  EDINBDB6H  UmM. 

REPRINTED  BY 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishmg  Co.^ 
140  rULTOW  STREET,  IS.  Y., 

At  ahou,t  one-third  the  pHee  of  the  originals, 
Tht  Uitt^vgh  Ufi%yr,  Th«  Loadon  aurUrlf  Stfitv, 

!&•  WMtaiBittr  BtTitv,         Th«  British  au&rttrly  B«rffv, 
Published  Quarterly— January,  April,  July,  October^ 

AMD 

BUdkvMl'i  Idiahvsh  MftfiilBt. 
(A  fao-simile  of  the  original.)    Published  Menthly. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

For  any  one  Review....^ %4  00  per  annum* 

For  any  two  Reviews -  7  00  •« 

For  any  three  ReTiews -...10  00         " 

For  all  four  Reviewi -12  00  •• 

For  Rlftckwood's  MRgaaine -  4  00  ** 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review 7  00  ** 

For  Blnckwood  and  two  ReviewB 10  00         ** 

For  BIflckwood  and  three  ReTifW8...13  00  •* 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews.  16  00  *« 

PoRta^e,  two  cpnts  a  number,  to  be  prepaid  by  the 
quarter  at  the  ofiQce  of  delivery. 

CLUBS. 

A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to 
clubs  of  four  or  more  portions.  Thus :  four  copies  of 
Blackwood  or  of  one  Review  will  be  sent  to  one  addreet 
for  (12.80;  four  copies  of  the  four  Reviews  and  Black- 
wood for  $48,  and  so  on. 

To  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  in  addition  to  the  above 
discount,  a  copy  gratis  will  be  allowed  to  the  getter«up 
of  the  club. 


The  Leonard  Scott  Fablishing  Go. 

ALSO  PUBLISH 

THE  FARMER'S  GUIDE 

To  Scientific  and   Practical  Agriculture. 

By  HBMaT  Stcphkns,  F.  R.  S.,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
iaieJ.P.  NoBTON,  Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture 
in  Yale  College,  New  Hsven. 

Two  vols.  Royal  (kmvo.  1600  pages  and  numerous 
engravinffs.    Price,  $7;  by  mail,  post-paid,  $8. 

Jan.  *72-2m. 


S.  W,  FERGUSON, 
Attorney    and    Counsellor    at    Law^ 

Greenville,    Miss. 


Will  practice  in  Bolivar,  Washington  and  Issaquena 
counties,  and  attend  to  payment  of  Taxes. 

RIFLES.SHOT-GUNS,RKVOLVERS, 
GUN  MATERIAL.    Write  for  Price  List  to  Orbat 
WicsTERM  Gun  Works,  PiU>-bnrg,  Peon.    Army  Guns^ 
Revolvers,  Ac,  bought  or  traded  for.    Agents  Wanted, 
Sept.  •71-6m. 
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J.  T.  PBTTIT,  Memphis. 


WM.  SIMPSON,  Tuscumbia,  Alt. 


PETTIT  &  SIMPSON, 
COnON  FACTORS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


No.  16  Union  Street, 


Memphis,  Tenn. 


LIBERAL  ADVANCES/ MADE  ON  CONSIGNMENTS.    Orders  for'Suppliet 
filled  at  Lowest  Rates.    Instructions  Strictly  Obeyed. 

ESTES,  FIZER  &  PINSON, 

276  Front  Street, 

Lately  occupied  by  BROOKS,  NBELY  &  CO.,  offer  for  sale 


500  boxes  Cheese, 
Z0,000  pounds  Bacon, 
1,000  kegs  Nails, 
600  bxs  Tobacco, 


1,000  bbls  Flour, 
300  bags  Coffee, 

90  tcs  Hams, 
lOO  bbls  Molasses, 


100  bbls  Whisky) 
SOO  bbls  8alt, 
SOO  kegs  Lard, 
500  pes  Bagging,  2(92^ 


900  bxs  Candles, 

500  kits  Mackerd, 

95  hhds  Sugar. 

j9;OOObdl8Tie^allpi*- 

tems. 


Also,  Tes»  Shot,  lead,  Pepper,  Spice,  SUrdi,  Rope,  Tar,  Soda,  Soap,  latehes.  Graders,  Caady, 

In  fact,  a  complete  and  fresh  stock  of  CASE  GOODS.     Wholesale  dealers  toiU  do 
well  to  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
Dec.  '71.1y. 


f.H.cuRK.      OUR  THmfY«FmST  YEAR  IK  MEMPHIS. 


J.S.WILKffiS. 


F.    H.    CLA.RK   &   CO., 

WHOLESALE   AND  RETAIL   DEALERS   IK 

Valdus,  liaBOfiis,  Jewelry,  Silmue,  fiaesl  Me  CuUeiy,  Qoeb, 

AND  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  GUNS  AND  PISTOLS, 

No.  1  Clark^s  Marble  Block, 

•Comer  Main  and  Madison  Streets,  jVd!eiIlT)llis    TeHIl* 


THE  ST.  liOUIS  HOTEIi. 


This  magnificent  Hotel.  lately  renewed  and  greatly 
Improved.and  entirely  re-furnished  in  mo8t  sumptuous 
and  elegant  ntv  le,  by  the  St.  Louis  Hotel  Association,  of 
which  E.  F.  Mioton,  Ksq.,  of  New  Orleans,  is  the  Presi- 
dent, WAS  OPENED  to  the  traveling  community  on  the 
Fir9t  Day  of  FERRUARY,  1872,  under  the  management 
of  the  undersigned. 

HIRAM  CRANSTON, 
Formerly  Proprietor  of  the  New  York  Hotel. 

March  '72-ly. 


RED  RUST  PROOF  OATS  $2  A  BUSHEL  ;  Orchard 
GrHSS  $3,50  n  bushel.  Send  3  cent  postage  stamp 
and  my  complete  Price  Lists  of  all  kinds  of  Grass 
Seeds,  Field  Seeds,  Garden  Seeds,  Flower  and  Tree 
Seeds,  Asricultnral  Implements,  Machinery,  Guanos, 
Chemicals,  Live  Stock,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  you. 
These  Priced  Lists  contain  much  valuable  information 
as  to  time  an4  quantity  to  plant,  etc.  MARK  W. 
JOHNSON,  Seedsman,  P.  O.  Box  230,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
March  *72-2m. 


BOYLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

279i  HAIN  STSEET, 

BKEBKPZIIS, 


LARGEST 


FBIITIIE  EnisiissiinT 

AND  BOOK  BINDERY 

IN   THE   SOXXTIZiarEST. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  FARM  AND  HOME, 

L  M  Clan  Dlutrated  Xagadu  of  Agrinltvt,  Xani&ctuN  and  Do&astie  Eeono&j. 

WM.  M,  BROWNE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office,  280  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

BOYLE  ^  CHAPMAJf,  PiiblUhera. 

TBRMS,  TWO  DOLLARS  PBR  AHHUH,  FOR  SIHaLB  COPY* 

To  Clabs  the  following  reduced  rates  are  offered : 

Three  Copies,  one  7#ar ».^ »..ffi  00  Ten  Copies,  one  year „ 914  75 

Fire  Copies,  one  year 7  50  Twenty  Copies,  one  year 28  00 

The  orders  must  be  always  accompanied  by  the  cash. 

As  a  Mediam  of  Adrertisins  it  has  few  equals  and  no  superior  in  the  Southern  States,  haying  dow  a  list  of 
orerSIX  THOUSAND  subscribers,  comprising  all  the  Southern  and  mon^  of  the  Northern  States,  which  is 
daily  receiviDg  numerous  additions,  and  which  it  is  confidently  expected  will  be  doubled  within  the  ensuing 
year.    The  foUowing  are  the 

PAGE  RATES.—One  Full  Psge,  first  insertion « tSO  00 

One  Full  Page,  each  subnequent  insertion ^ 26  00 

One  Full  Page,  half  year „ 126  00 

One  Full  Page,  one  year „ 200  00 


1  Mo. 

2  Mo. 

26  00 
20  00 
12  00 
7  00 

3  Mo. 

4  Mo.  5  Mo. 

6  Mo. 

9  Mo. 

1  Tr. 

One  Column » „ 

Three-quarter  Column « « 

Half  Column «.«. ^ 

15  00 
12  00 
800 
600 

40  00 
30  00 
20  00 
10  00 

55  00 
40  00 
28  00 
14  00 

66  00 
60  00 
32  00 
16  00 

80  00 
tJOOO 
40  00 
20  00 

120  00 
90  00 
60  00 
80  00 

150  00 
100  00 
76  00 

<2iiarter  Column , 

36  00 

Less  than  quarter  of  a  column,  25  cents  a  line  each  insertion. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  pnjable  quarterly  in  advance. 

A  copy  conuining  the  first  issue  of  each  advertisement  always  mailed  to  the  adyertiser  flree. 


MEMPHIS  A  CHARLESTON  RAILROAD. 

Leaves  Memphis, 1116  A.M. 

Arrives  at  Chattanooga,     ....  5  00  A.M. 

Leaves  Chattanooga,         -       -       •       •  6  30A.M. 

Arrives  at  Memphis,         •       -       -       •  10  20  P.M. 

NigM  Train. 

Leayes  Memphis, 1201A.M. 

Arrives  at  Chattanooga,     -       -       •       •  60OP.M. 

Leaves  CbatUnooga,          -       •       .       -  8  DO  P.M 

Arrivea  at  Memphis,         ....  1215  P.M. 

MISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

Tn»  or  TmAiMs  passiho  ea/niD  jumctiom., 

yorth.  South. 

Arriye,        ....       155  P.M.  211P.M. 

4  30  A.M.  1  15  A.M. 

Leare,        ....       211P.M.  226  P.M. 

4  88  A.M.  2.23  A.M. 

MISSISSIPPI  A  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 

LBAys.  ABRiya. 
IfewOHeansMail,  •  -  •  115  P.M.  2  30  P.M. 
Express,  -  -  -  -  -  416  P.M.  8  50  A.M. 
Freight,  daily,  except  Sunday,     6  80  A.M.    3  00  P.M. 

MEMPHIS  A  LOUISVILLE  RAILROAD. 

Day  Express  leaves     •       •       .       •       -       4 16  A.M. 

New  York  Express,  daily.  -       -       •       1 30  P.M. 

Brownsville  Accoropaooation  leayes  daily  at  4  15  P. 

M.,  except  Sunday. 


Schedule  of  Bailroads  in  Qeorgia. 

WESTERN  A  ATUNTIC  R.  R.  NIQHT  PASS'R.  TRAIN. 

Lhkvm  AOMla, 10  10PM. 

Arriree  aa  Cbattaaooga,            •                    •          -     6  16  A  M. 
Lmrm  Cbatt&aooga, StOPM. 


D«y  PassMotr  Trtki. 

Lmvw  Atlsala, 815A 

ArrivM  at  Gkettanoofls,  •  4  M  P 
Ltavw  Chatt»aoo|»,  •  -  •  -  -SSOA 
ArrivM  At  AtlftDU. 290P 

CHARLOTTE.  COLUMBIA  AND  AUGUSTA  RAILROAD, 

L«ftT«  Aacnrta,       •       -  -  -      S16AM.600P 

Arrir«»tCh»rlott«,        .  -  -      2  (JO  PM.     6  15  A 

LMve  GhArloeu,      •       -  -  •      7  16  A  M.      7  3»  P 

Arrir*  at  Anfana,  -  •  •       600PM.780A 

SOUTHWESTERN  RAILROAD  PASSEN8ER  TRAINS. 
L«%T«  Msoon,  ••  •  •  -  -SOOA 

^rriT*  At  Eafksla, 4fi8P 

Lmvo  Eafkala. 7  46  A 

Arrive  at  Maooa. 486P 

Columbitt  Patttnger  Trmint. 

Laar*  Ma«OB,  •-  •-  •625A 

AitIt*  at  ColnmlMM, IIOOA 

Leave  Colombus,     --  -  •  -  •1246P 

Arrive  at  Maooa,     -•  •  -  •  -606? 

Macon  and  Brunswick  Pattender  Trains. 

Leavt  Maoon, 9  10  A 

AriiTe  at  Brauwiok, t35P 

Leare  Bnmiwick,  •  -  •  -  •446A 
Arrive  at  Maoon, 6  10P 

GEORGIA  RAILROAD— Day  Train. 

Leave  AUaata. 7  10  A 

Arrive  at  Aagntta,  -  -  -  -  •640P 

Leave  Aagutta,       •-  -  -  •  •800A 

Arrive  at  Atlanta,  •         -         -         -         -cauP 

Night  Train. 

Leave  AUanta,        ...  .  .  6  15  P 

Arrive  at  Aaputa, 8  46  A 

Leave  Augaeta,        .       .  .  .  «  8  15  P 

Arrive  at  Atlanta, 6  40  A 

MACON  A  AUGUSTA  RAILROAD. 

On  and  after  Monday,  Jannary  SSd,  trains  wOl  ma  daQy 
thia  Road  a*  Ibllowi,  Bnndayt  exoepted: 

Leave  Maoon,                                        .          .           .  6  SO  A 

Arrive  at  Angneta, 1  46P 

Leave  Annua, IS  00  M. 

Arrive  at  Maooa, 7  10  P 
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396  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN., 


WHOLESALB  AND  RETAIL 


OIL  CLOTHS,  WINDOW  SHADES,   MATTRESSES, 

AT  LO^VEST  PRICES. 


We  mannfftcture  and  are  prepared  to  supply  the  trade  with  all  kinds  of  Bedding,  including  all  kinds  of 
Oriental,  Palim  and  Sponge  Mattrepfes.  Alfo,  very  superior  Spring  B**d  Bottom*  and  Folding  Bed  Ijonngea* 
and  are  General  Agents  for  LAMBS  WOOL  MATTKESSES.  PATENT  DROP  CURTAIN  FIXTURES. 
VAU.EY'.S  PATENT  CLOTHES  HORSES,  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS  AND  COMMODES.  WILSON'S 
ADJUSTABLE  IRON  CHAIR,  wonderful  WOVEN  MATTRESSES,  etc. 


Dealers  are  specially  invited  to  call  on  us,  as  we  offer  Special  Bargains. 

Feb.  '72.1y. 

DRY   GOODS. 

SPZUZTG-    STOCK     XfOVT     ttPENINa 


SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS 

Offered  in  our  large  and  varied  ttock  of 

Silks  and  Dress  Goods, 

Laces  and  Fancy  Goods, 
White  Goods, 

Hosiery  and  Notions, 


-ALSO- 


MENKEN  *  BROTHERS, 

«01  and  S03  BJain  Street,  IMCEIMLFHIS,  TEPCN. 

ENTRANCE  TO  WHOLESALE  DEPARTMENT,  NO.  261  MAIN  STREET. 
Feb.,  *72*8m. 
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IiZZOPOIiD    GOZSPXSIi, 

80r.B2    -A.Q-KNT   FOR 

SMITH'S  tMERICM  ORGINS 

AND  THE  CELEBRATED 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organs. 


DSi^XiSR    IN 


Sbeet  nilusiCy 

And  Musical  Merchandise  Generally, 
375  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

HANGS  TO  BENT.    OLD  PIANOS  taken  in  exchange  for  NEW  ONES. 


Promptly  attended  to.    MR.  GOEPEL,  being  a  practical  Piano-forte  Maker,  is  a  gHarante* 
tliat  he  will  perform  properly  whaterer  he  undertakes. 
Dm.,  -n-ly. 


II 

CHE  NnC  A^  |^M:|j.HJ.l^M 


ill  to 


J.  B.  HILLS, 

MEMPHIS,   TENN., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 


Drugs,  Medicines, 


Paints,  Oils,  Dye-StufTs,  etc.,  etc. 


Flae  Assortment    of  Surgioal   Znstruunents. 

PURE  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

•w^iisrEs  A.]srD  liquors. 


ETERT  ABTICLE  OUIBINTEED  TO  BE  PUBE  AITD  FBEW. 


Jan.  ■TS-ly. 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  President. 

IL  J.  WICE3,  Ist  Vioe-Preddent 

J.  T.  PBTTIT,  2d  Tioe-President. 
W.  r.  BOTLS,  Seerttarj. 

J.  E  EDUONDSON,  aaneral  Agoni 

Prof.  0.  P.  MoCAY,  Actnai7. 

S.  WOOSWABS,  H.  S.,  Medical  Examiner. 

ELLETT  &  PHELAN,  Attorneys.  ^ 

B.  W.  AVENT,  2C.  S.,  Consulting  PhysidaiL  « 


"^oari^  of  ^irccior0 : 

JEPFBRSON  DAVIS,        -        -  Memphis,  Tmn. 

M.  J.  WICKS,    -        -        -        -  President  M.  ^  C.  R.  R, 
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T.  W.  WHITE,  ...        -  Hernando,  Misa. 

WILLIAM  JOYNER,        -        -  Joyner,  Lemmon  ^  QaU, 
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N.  S.  BRUCE,     ....  W,S,  Bruce  #  Cb. 

J.  O.  FIZER,        .        .        .        .  •    Stewart  Bras,  #  Fiser, 
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NAPOLEON  hill;  -        -        .  HiU,  Fontaine  f  Co, 


k.m  mm,  MsL       u  tsm;  sntagi 

Policiee  will  be  issued  for  $1,000  tb  $10,000  on  the  lives  of  nudes,  firom  tke  age  «f  M  |# 
eo,  ftnd  for  $5,000  from  the  age  of  60  to  65.  On  the  lives  of  females,  for  $5,000  only,  and  «mI» 
agB  of  40,  $5  per  thousand  extra  will  be  charged.    No  extra  charge  after  that  tgp. 

No  extra  hasardous  risks  taken.    All  policies  non-forfeitable  9Sler  teccnopajOMiit. 
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377  &  379  Main  Street,       Memphis,  Tenn. 


SPECIJkI.TIES. 


BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS 

Junior.  Size,  price,  $25  00.   Large  Size,  price,  $45  CO. 


Harve$ting  Implements: 


Champion  REAPER  and  MOWER. 
STEEL  TOOTH  HAY  RAKES. 


GRAIN  CRADLES-COMPLETE; 
GRASS  BLADES  and  SNATHES. 


Cultivating  Implements : 

..  Buckeye  (Riding)  Cultivator,   price, 

- 

$55  00 

Western  (Wallcing)  Cultivator,  price,  - 

- 

.     35  00 

Brinly  Shaft  Plow,  Complete,  price. 

- 

28  00 

Iron   Double  Shovel  Plows,  price. 

- 

-      8  50 

Expanding  Cultivators,  price,    - 

- 

9  00 

For  Sale  by.  R.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  377  and  379  IVIain  St., 

JMemphiSyTenn. 
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UAIVSFIELiD  «  HIOBEE'S 

B4€tE®  ^BMI®^  EiI!liEMlli7» 

Prepared  from  rare  Essential  Oils,  Extract  of  Camphor,  Extract  of  Arnica, 
CUorolyBe  fnd  ]Ugn»tt«  Fluid  ch^mlcallj  oomblned. 

TIm  great  tnocmt  of  this  powerfViI  pcnotrmthiK  Hold  wftrrants  tho  propr{«ton  in  prononnoing  it  the  greatest  LiDiment  •xtani. 

It  if  a  penetrating  Fluid,  which  passes  immediately  through  all  the  tissues,  museles,  and  to  the  bone  itselt  Its  action  npon  th»- 
ikorbestais  not  to  seal  them  up.  as  other  liniments  do.  but  to  open  them  and  increase  the  dreulation.  It  is  based  upon  seienlil*- 
iriadples  for  oure  or  natural  restorat-ion  ef  all  organic  derangements,  whether  In  man  or  beast. 

Send  Ibr  a  CirenUr  bearing  the  eridenee  of  its  wonderful  eAcaey,  fh>m  the  fbllowing  well-known  dfclsens  of  the  South: 

Got.  Phil.  B.  Olsmit,  of  Shelbj  oonntj,  Tmn.    Cnred  him  of  Spinal  disease. 

T.  E.  Bbutlt,  Flow  MannflMturer.  Lonisrille,  K7.    Cured  him  of  a  serious  hurt  reoslTed  f^m  a  fUL 

A.  C  Lamb,  Horn  Lake  Depot,  Miss.    Cured  him  of  Paralysis. 

Col.  8.  J.  Wai>i.st.  luka.  Miss.    Cured  him  of  a  hurt  of  eleren  years '  standing. 

Cm..  D.  H.  C  Mookb.  Dardanelle,  Ark.    Cured  his  wilb  of  rheumatism. 

M.  V.  BooAH,  dire  Branch,  Miss.    Cured  of  neuralgia.    Had  suffwed  three  years. 

B.  BcrcK,  Harral's  Crossing.  Bfiss.    Cured  of  neuralgia  and  rheumatismi 

Okobgx  M.  Sakdiibb,  Madison  Station,  Ala.    Cured  of  rheumatism  of  twonty  years'  standing. 
Db.  ALrBEO  Moobmak,  Saeramento,  Kj.,  writes:  "Tour  Liniment  gives  universal  satiafaotion." 
Db.  J.  W.  Tabbt,  Dukedom,  Teun..  writes:  "  Your  Magio  Amiea  liniment  gives  great  satisfkotiom." 
Bnadreds  ef  others  have  pubUsbed  their  testimony  to  its  great  merits. 


THE   Lj^DIES'    remedy. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

lbs  enlarged  ezperienoe  of  Dr.  Jaeksen,  who  made  the  Diseases  ef  Women  aspeeialty,  made  him  eminently  sinonsiflil,  amd  to- 
fhai  experienoe  and  sueeess  we  are  indebted  ft>r  th^happy  ooabimation  known  a*  his 

This  PrepAration  it  intended  Bpeoiall  j  for  the  Cure  ef  Female  Diseases,  sach  as 

CBZOXOMIS,    OB  JBtMTBNTION,       IMMJSGULARITT,        PAINFUL-  MBNSTHUATION, 

BUBPItSSSED   MENSTRUATION,       IjEUCOBBHEA,        UTERINE   ULCERATION, 

And  all  affeotiena  of  kindred  aafeors^ 

We  earnestly  ask  of  ladles  that  they  give  the  Vigorater  a  trial.  Full  direetions  aoeompaay  eaoh  bottle^  and  if  farther  faistruetioas- 
v%  remiired,  the  proprietors,  in  strict  eoatdeaoe,  are  always  ready  to  assist,  and  will  answer  any  oemmunioatlons.  It  is  really 
Moved  that  tkere  exisU  no  woman  who  will  not  feel  herself  stronger  and  better  by  using  tills  owtainly  most  rdiable  medieine;  and 
Ams  who  are  suffcring  from  Funotional  Dwangement,  Debility.  Sick  Headache,  Nervousness.  Pains  in  the  Baok  or  Loins,  and  similar 
tfctians  arising  from  the  same  eause,  would  do  well  to  hesitate  before  placing  tbemseWes  at  the  mercy  of  some  quack  who  oan  net  know 
Ik  whole  history  of  their  trouble.  Let  them,  instead,  proeure  a  botUe  of  DR.  JACKSON'S  FEMALE  VIOORATOR,  and  give  it  a 
kkkfbl  trial,  and  our  word  for  it.  thov  will  never,  never  regret  it.  Be  sure-ef  the  name^  and  be  sure  to  take  no  substitute.  Ask  ft>r 
Sft.  JAOKSOirS  FSMALB  VjaOBATOR,  and  rMotve  nothing  but  what  you  inquire  for.  See  that  the  Proprietors' namo^ 
MANSFIELD  k  HIGBEB— is  upon  the  bottle,  and  that  It  has  thsir  own  Proprietarr  United  States  Stamp  upon  it. 

TTiBiriJS     miSSRSS     IS   JLiIFJB     HTSEISRIS     IS     £[OPSX 

THX  VBBT  BB0T  UJVQ  UMDlOim  BXTAKT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE, 

This  Taluable  compound  is  no  secret  preparation.    Its  ingredients  are  well  known,  and.  what  is 

better,  hare  been  well  and  snocessfully  tested.    B^oi  tfuUtt: 

WILn  CJBERRT,  BALSAM  TOLU,  8ANGUINARIA,  LIVERWORT,  ESSENCE  OE  TAB,. 

MOABMOUNn,  ZiUNOWORT,   SQUILLS,   SENEKA,   MATICO,   LOBELIA, 

ENGLISH    WOOI>  NABMTMA. 

Tba  meet  sonuralons  eareis  ebserred  in  seleeting  the  aboTO  materials,  in  order  to  seonre  the  ftill  medidnal  powers  of  their  aottrs 

{riaofplea,  and  we  olaha  that  the  HTrWOABZAN  BALSAM  OF  UTB  has  not  only  the  happiest  and  imsI  e«Mtaal  medioamenia 

sr  Its  eompoaitien,  but  that  It  eontaias  the  %irm  of  eaoh  infredient  in  perfoet  eombiaatlon.     Wood  Naphtha  has  attained  a  wondarfU 

iputatkm  ft>r  iupowerftil  reaorative  powers  in  COMSUMPTKW;  but  tha  noaaeroos  laferior  artioles  and  imitations  sailed  by  its 

ismo  have  almost  crowded  out  the  pnre  and  mock  more  expensive  genuine,  and,  la  ooasequenee,  the  latter  Is  seldom  aooessible  to  Uie 

^Titj  of  tbepeo^.    It  Is  anarantead  that  none  but  ^tporest  and  best  English  Wood  Naphtha  is  used  In  the  HUKQABIAir 

lilJRhUM  or  IiITB,  and  the  Proprietors  eaa  show,  by  'v oluunefli  olT  S^ldenoe*  it  stands  positlTaly  unrivatod  for 

TBI  TaSATMCKT  OF 

JONSUMPTION,  COUGHS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  DISEASES  OF  THE   THROAT  AND    BRONCHIAL- 

TUBES.  CROUP.  OPPRESSION   OP  THE   CHEST.  SPITTING  OP   BLOOD,   INFLUENZA, 

WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  and 

.Awfli   Jksr  siaLJE»sioa*oxi.j^z«'a*   xo*   iBLJk,m    avo    si^xtj^Xs. 

The  aboTe  Medicines,  now  Ions  established  and  staple  throughout  the  South  and  West,  are  manufactured 
1th  th*  nsost  scrupulous  care  by  the  Sole  Proprietors, 

MANSFIELD  &  HIGBEE, 

•  Memphis,  Tenn. 

PropH«tors,  also,  of  the  TEXAS  TONIO  8TRUP,  for  Chills  and  Feyer ;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RESTOKSR^ 
iGHLJkND  BITTERS  OR  SCOTCH  TONIC,  DR.  BRAZIER'S  LIVER  MEDICINE,  Ae. 

For  Sale  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  Everywhere. 

W^  irO>l2   OKNUINE  WITHOUT  OUE  PBIVATB  PBOPBIBTAEY  STAMP.  -«t 
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DESCRIPTION. 

^—Floral  Hall. 

B — Citizens'  Grand  Stand. 

C — Judges'  Stand. 

D — Machiner>'  Hall. 

E — Conservatory  and  Flower  Garden. 

F — Poultry  House. 

G — Ladies'  Reception  Hall. 

/r— Booths. 

/—Bowling  Hall. 

y — Entrance  Lodges. 

K- — Gymna.si  urn . 

L — Stock  Stalls, 

jW— Railroad  Platform. 

^—Shelter  for  Visitors*  Horses. 

O — Refreshment  and  Dancing  Hall  for  Picnics 
y— Stables. 

Q — Rustic  Arbors. 

Ji — Rooms  for  Stable  Boys.  , 

S — Base  Ball  Ground. 

r— Uke. 

U — Parade  Ground. 
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Farm  Work  for  the  Montli. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  lateness  of 
the  spring  and  the  consequent  backwardness  of 
planting  work,  by  the  time  this  issue  of  the 
Fasm  and  Homx  reaches  our  subscribers  the 
bulk  of  the  com  and  cotton  crop  will  have  been 
planted,  and  their  cultivation  will  demand 
attention.  Full  cribs  and  gin-houses  in  the  Mi 
can  only  be  attained  by  unremitting  work,  close 
attention,  and  intelligent  skill  nowt 

8SGOND  WOBKIKO  OF  COBN. 

From  the  Ist  to  the  15th  of  this  month  the 
com  crop  should  receive  its  second  working. 
Doctors  differ  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
should  be  doad.  Some  prescribe  a  deep  plow- 
ing close  to  the  plants,  stirring  the  soil  as  far 
down  as  practicable,  in  order  to  afford  the  roots 
as  large  a  range  as  possible  from  which  to  draw 
supplies  to  support  the  stalk  and  make  the  ear. 
Others  recommend  that  the  plowing  close  to  the 
plaDts  bo  quite  shallow— only  deep  enough  to 
destroy  the  weeds  and  grass — so  that  none  of 
the  rootlets  which  feed  the  plant  may  be  cut  or 
injured.  Others,  and  we  strongly  incline  to  be 
of  their  number,  advise  a  plowing  deep  enough 
to  stir  the  soil  and  keep  the  bed  soft  and  loose, 
and  close  enough  to  throw  the  soft  earth  to  the 
corn  so  as  to  lap  over  the  roots,  thus  increasing 
the  depth  of  earth  over  the  roots  and  covering 
up  all  grass  and  weeds;  but  at  the  same  time 
advise  that  the  plow  be  kept  far  enough  away 
from  the  plants  to  avoid  injury  to  the  roots. 

A  distinguished  friend  of  ours,  who  used  to 
plant  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  invariable  suo- 

VoL.  Ill,  Na  7—1. 


cess,  told  us,  recently,  his  plan  for  the  cultiva- 
tion, by  which  he  secured  all  the  advantages  of 
clean  culture  and  avoided  the  check  to  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  which  results  from  iz^ury 
to  the  roots.  After  the  first  deep  plowing  he 
plowed  the  middle  of  every  alternate  row,  and 
after  he  got  round  came  back  and  plowed  thoee 
middles  which  he  had  omitted  the  first  time. 
In  this  way  he  gave  the  plants  a  mellow  bed  to 
feed  in ;  damaging  the  roots  only  on  one  side 
of  the  stalk  and  leaving  the  others  unhurt  to 
feed  the  plant,  and  by  the  time  the  plow  came 
round  again  the  roots  on  the  side  first  plowed 
had  recovered,  and  were  in  a  condition  to  sus- 
tain the  stalk  so  as  to  enable  them  to  bear  the 
injury  to  the  roots  on  the  other  side.  Instead 
of  plowing  out  the  entire  balk  at  each  plowing, 
he  only  plowed  half  of  them,  doing  the  other 
half  at  the  next  working. 

The  hoes  should  immediately  follow  the 
plows,  destroying  all  grass  which  the  plows  did 
not  reach,  pulling  away  suckers,  perfecting  the 
thinning  process,  and  leaving  the  com  undis- 
puted possession  of  all  the  ground.  It  is  of  the 
last  importance  that  this  work  be  well  done, 
and  at  the  proper  time.  The  great  secret  of 
success  in  making  com  is,  to  give  it  all  the  aids 
which  cultivation  can  afford  from  the  start,  and 
never  to  allow  it  to  be  checked  in  its  growth 
by  neglect  or  careless  work.  Corn  may  recover 
f^om  a  drought  or  an  unpropitious  season  at 
certain  stages  of  its  growth,  but  it  never 
recovers  ftom  the  injury  of  bad  work,  or  being 
allowed  to  "get  in  the  grass."  Half  of  the 
poor  crops  which  are  attributed  to  bad  seasons 
and  "  unfavorable  com  years,"  are  the  result  of 
careless  culture  or  neglect  at  this  time. 

COTTON. 

"Chopping  out"  is  the  work  which  first 
requires  attention.    This  can  be  rapidly  done^ 
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leaving  five  or  six  Btalks  in  a  bunch,  taking  care 
to  leave  the  bunches  as  nearly  equi-distant  from 
each  other  as  possible,  so  that  when  thinned  to 
a  stand  the  stalks  which  are  left  may  be  at  reg- 
ular distances.  When  the  plants  put  on  their 
third  and  fourth  leaves,  the  final  "  thinning  to 
&  stand  **  should  be  done.  This  is  a  nice  oper- 
ation, requiring  g^at  care  and  patience.  It 
cannot  be  well  done  in  a  hurry.  Many  a  good 
stand  of  cotton  is  lost  by  the  cutting,  bruising 
and  killing,  caused  by  a  rapid  performance  of 
this  work.  Where  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres 
to  the  hand  is  the  plan  of  cultivation  the  work 
must  necessarily  be  done  in  such  a  hurry  that 
it  cannot  be  well  done.  On  such  places  a  per- 
fect or  even  a  good  stand  is  never  seen.  We 
believe  that  a  smaller  area  well  and  carefully 
cultivated  will  pay  better  than  a  "  fUU  crop " 
badly  worked.  But  we  are  book-farmers,  who 
advocate  keeping  plantation  accounts,  pro- 
ducing our  own  provisions,  raising  our  own 
mules  and  improved  breeds  of  stock,  and  grow- 
ing clover,  the  grasses,  lucern,  millet,  turnips, 
and  **such  foolishness.'' 

If  the  cotton  land  has  been  well  prepared, 
the  subsoil  broken  and  permeable  by  the  roots 
of  the  young  plants,  and  if  no  heavy  rains  and 
hot  suns  have  intervened  to  bake  the  soil,  or  if 
the  land  is  naturally  loose  and  light,  the  plow- 
ing of  the  crop  now  need  not  be  deep  or  close. 
The  Dickson  system  of  sweeping  will  do  very 
well ;  but  if  the  contrary  be  the  case — and  eadi 
planter  must  judge  of  this  for .  himself— a 
thorough  working  is  essential  to  success.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  lay  down  invariable  rules  in 
advance— circumstances  alter  cases.  Rules  for 
cotton  culture  must  be  modified  so  as  to  suit 
soils  and  seasons.  One  rule,  however,  may  be 
accepted  as  of  universal  application,  and  that 
is,  that  no  hand  can  work  well  more  than  fifteen 
acres  of  cotton,  and  few  can  work  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  acres  as  they  ought  to  be  worked. 
But  we  have  no  hope  that  our  all-cotton  friends 
will  agree  with  us.  If  they  would  keep  plan- 
tation accounts  they  would  soon  agree  with  us, 
because  they  would  find  by  experiment  that 
though  200  acres  of  their  land  could,  if  well 
cultivated,  produce  200  bags,  they  seldom  pro- 
duce 100  bags,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect 
cultivation  by  ten  hands — 20  acres  to  the  hand 
— and  that  100  acres  of  the  same  land,  well  cul- 
tivated by  eight  hands,  will  almost  invariably 
yield  100  bales — a  saving  of  two  hands,  and 
mule  labor,  with  a  like  result  at  the  gin-house 
pn  half  the  number  of  acres.  There  is  no 
more  certain  cause  of  failure  in  cotton  plant- 


ing than  over- cropping ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  cotton  planter  of  our  acquaintance  who  doet 
not  overcrop  himselfyear  after  year.  This  "get- 
ting in  the  grass,"  of  which  we  hear  so  nuch  ia 
June  and  July,  is  nothing  in  the  world  but 
planting  more  acres  than  the  bands  can  mtasge. 

.FOBAQS  CB0F8. 

We  would  reiterate,  with  emphasis,  the  ad- 
vice which  we  have  frequently  given  our 
readers  as  to  the  importance  and  value  of  larg» 
and  carefully  planted  foragei  crops->drilled 
com,  peas,  millet,  etc  This  is  a  ^ood  time  t» 
sow  cow-peas  in  drills  or  broadcast  for  hay,  or 
to  turn  under  for  green  manure;  and  now  if 
the  time  to  plant  drilled  com.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  objections  made  by  many  to  this  crop, 
as  to  its  inferiority  as  a  nutritive  food  for  stock, 
and  the  difiSculty  of  curing  it  when  cut,  our 
experience  of  its  value  for  several  years,  with 
invariably  good  results,  impels  us  to  recommend 
it  as  one  of  the  best  forage  crops  we  can  raise. 
Sow  thickly  in  broad,  deep  drills  three  feeC 
apart,  and  be  sure  not  to  spare  the  manure^ 
whether  '^home-made"  or  *^mmerciaL''  Wh«i 
the  stalks  begin  to  tassel  they  can  be  cut  to  feed 
to  stock  or  to  cure  for  hay. 

Millet  may  also  be  planted  now.  The  cat- 
tail is  the  best  variety  of  which  we  have  any 
experience.  It  needs  a  rich  and  well  prepared 
soil.    Plant  in  drills  three  feet  apart 

8WXXT  POTATOXS. 

We  again  urge  the  importance  and  value  of 
this  crop.  As  fast  as  the  bed  yields  slips  plant 
them  out  as  directed  in  our  March  and  April 
numbers. 

TUBKIFB. 

Begin  now  to  prepare  yoitr  turnip  patch  to 
receive  the  seed  in  August.  Let  the  last  work 
of  the  plows,  at  every  working  of  the  corn  and 
cotton,  be  to  plow  the  tvmip  land.  Let  each 
plowing  croea  the  previous  furrows,  aad  let  the 
work  be  always  deep  and  close.  If  a  subsoil 
plow  is  run  behind  the  turn-plow  at  the  last 
working,  so  much  the  better.  In  this  way  the 
ground  is  perfectly  broken  and  pulverized,  a 
condition  essential  to  a  good  crop  of  turnips. 
At  the  second  plowing  turn  under  a  heavy 
coating  of  stable  manure  or  rotted  cotton  seed. 
Keep  the  superphosphates  for  application  in 
the  drill  when  the  bedf  are  thrown  up  to  receire 
the  seed.  We  fdrther  recommend  a  considera- 
ble enlargement  of  the  "  turnip  patches."  Two 
or  three  or  even  five  acres  of  good  turnips  will 
be  found  very  profitable.  Let  turnips  be  raised 
for  something  more  than  "  winter  greens."  Let 
the  stock  and  the  manure  heap  be  remembered. 
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The  Lerees  Qf  the  HississippL 

At  a  time  when  the  suhject  of  the  levees  of 
the  Mississippi  tiver  excites  peculiar  interest, 
as  well  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  any  sys- 
tem which  has  been  heretofore  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  the  alluvial  or  overflowed  lands 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  of  the  heavy  taxation 
with  which  the  proprietors  are  threatened,  in 
■  the  execution  of  schemes  which  have  been  more 
or  less  developed,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  oar  readers  to  offer  some  general  views  in 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  opinion. 

The  end  which  is  proposed  is  a  system  of 
permanent  levees  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
secure  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  alluvial  lands 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  This  we  hold,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  impracticable,  because  the  want 
of  permanence  in  the  banks  renders  it  often 
necessary  to  rebuild  a  levee,  or  else  to  place  it 
80  far  from  the  river  that  it  would  be  ruinous 
to  the  great  body  of  riparian  proprietors.  But 
these  latter  include  much  the  larger  number  of 
the  highly-improved  plantations,  and  the  Trea- 
sury would  not  suffice  to  pay  the  damages 
which  would  equitably  accrue  from  such  a 
policy ;  nor  does  the  labor  now  exist  in  the  coun- 
try which  would,  in  any  short  time,  substitute 
these  plantations  by  others  equally  improved, 
and  nothing  could  give  to  the  latter  the  same 
advantages  of  convenience,  or  the  same  facility 
of  drainage,  and  consequent  salubrity. 

But  it  is  often  argued  that  a  continuous  system 
of  levees  would  give  greater  velocity  to  the 
current  of  the  river,  and,  therefore,  a  dre4ging 
power  which  would  create  a  channel  of  a  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  hold  the  floods,  and  thus 
diminish  the  heights  to  which  the  river  would 
rise.  Let  us  test  that  opinion  by  a  few  well- 
ascertained  facts. 

In  periods  of  flood,  when  the  current  has  its 
greatest  velocity,  so  far  from  finding  that  it 
dredges  out  a  channel,  the  result  is  heavy 
deposits  of  sediment  and  the  formation  of  bars. 
After  the  river  has  declined  sufficiently  to 
render  the  current  comparatively  slow,  then 
the  dredging  commences,  and  channels  are 
worn  through  the  deposits  which  have  been 
made  during  the  flood,  so  that  it  is  familiarly 
known  to  all  the  navigators  of  the  Mississippi 
that  the  difficult  period  for  its  use  by  boats  of 
heavy  draught,  is  that  which  immediately 
follows  the  subsidence  of  a  flood. 

We  think  that  thi^  is  of  easy  explanation.  The 
velocity  of  the  current,  when  the  river  is  full, 
is  10  great  that  it  erodes  its  own  banks,  and  the 
earth  which  falls  into  the  river  causes  its  muddy 


character.  Then,  as  the  river  flows  upon  a 
plane  which  is  of  steadily-diminished  inclina- 
tion, the  current,  which  holds  in  suspension  a 
given  amount  of  sediment  at  one  point,  cannot 
support  it  at  the  points  successively  below  it,  so 
that  the  river  is  continually  passing  from  one 
inclination  to  another  which  is  less,  and  where 
it  must,  therefore,  deposit  a  part  of  the  sedi- 
ment which  it  holds  in  suspension.  And  this 
goes  on,  in  a  diminishing  ratio,  both  as  to 
fineness  altd  quantity  of  sediment,  until  it 
debouches  into  the  Gulf. 

The  result  of  this  is  found  in  the  character 
of  the  soil  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Balize.  In 
Arkansas  the  deposit  which  forms  the  alluvial 
land  is  coarse,  with  a  large  quantity  of  sand. 
Near  New  Orleans  the  sediment  is  compara- 
tively fine,  and  the  texture  of  the  soil  cloee. 
For  both  reasons,  that  is  to  say,  the  closeness 
of  the  soil  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  the 
caving  is  much  greater  in  the  upper  than  in 
the  lower  sections  of  the  river. 

Suppose,  then,  a  continuous  system  of  levees, 
so  that  the  sediment  borne  by  the  upper  and 
more  rapid  threads  of  the  river  could  not  be 
ejected  to  form  land  upon  its  sides,  would  it 
not  necessarily  follow  that  all  this  sediment, 
confined  between  the  two  levees,  would  be  car- 
ried forward  in  the  stream,  and  gradually  depos- 
ited in  the  bottom  of  its  channel,  constquent 
upon  the  diminution  of  the  velocity  to  which 
we  have  referred  ?  The  inevitable  result  would, 
therefore,  be  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  bed 
of  the  channel  with  a  resulting  elevation  of 
the  floods  above  the  adjacent  land,  until  they, 
reached  the  level  which  such  levees  as  it  is 
practicable  to  build  could  not  resist. 

The  familiar  example  of  the  rivers  of  Italy 
and  Prance,  where  the  levees  have  increased  in 
size  as  the  bottom  of  the  rivers  was  filled  up, 
cannot  be  applied  in  this  case,  for  there  the 
permanence  of  the  banks  permitting  what  has 
been  done  to  stand,  each  generation  adds  to  the 
work  of  its  predecessor,  and  the  work  is  more 
easy  of  accomplishment,  because  the  riparian 
front  of  each  is  comparatively  small,  whereas 
the  Mississippi,  oftentimes  changing  its  bed, 
involves  the  whole  levee  in  destruction,  requir- 
ing it  to  be  renewed  at  a  single  operation,  and 
the  front  of  a  single  proprietor  sometimes 
extends  for  several  miles.  We  omit  to  notice 
the  minor  difficulties,  which  will  readily  sug- 
gest themselves  to  any  one  who  has  seen  a  large 
levee  recently  constructed  and  exposed  to  the 
pressure  of  the  river  upon  it. 
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If,  then,  these  views  be  correct,  it  follows 
^at  taxation,  such  as  would  be  required,  must 
1»e  immediately  ruinous  to  the  riparian  proprie- 
ton,  and  ultimately,  that  continuous  lines  of 
levees  would  raise  the  level  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  time  of  flood,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy 
the  value  of  the  rich  and  wide  domain  which 
BOW  forms  the  cultivated  region  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi. 

Not  to  occupy  the  position  of  one  who  merely 
finds  fault  with  what  others  proposc^we  would 
offer,  as  our  suggestion,  a  method  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  which  has  been  practiced  and 
is  now  under  contemplation.  We  would, 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  tap  the  river,  begin- 
ning at  the  highest  available  point,  and  carry 
the  water,  through  natural  and  artificial  chan- 
nels, into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Beginning  at 
the  highest  available  points,  the  plane  of  the 
river  would  be  reduced  Jn  its  upper  sections, 
the  velocity  of  the  current  be  diminished,  and 
the  cavings  of  the  bank  be  reduced,  whereby 
the  water  would  become  comparatively  clear 
as  when  the  river  is  at  its  lower  stages,  and  then 
the  dredging  power  would  operate  to  deepen 
the  channel,  and  increase  its  capacity  to  bear 
the  fioods  that  would  be  thrown  into  it.  So  far 
from  seeking,  by  cuts-ofi^,  to  diminish  the  length 
and  increase  the  velocity  of  the  current,  thereby 
necessarily  increasing,  also,  the  caving  of  the 
banks  and  the  sediment  suspended  in  the  river, 
we  would  seek,  by  artificial  means,  to  preserve 
the  regimen  of  the  river  by  maintaining  its 
present  length  of  channel,  or,  if  practicable,  by 
increasing  it. 

I  "We  desist,  for  the  present,  from  making 
detailed  reference  to  the  natural  channels 
which  have  been  obstructed  by  artificiaj  means 
or  the  accidental  formation  of  rafts.  We  will 
only  say,  in  a  sentence,  let  them  all  be  opened, 
and  their  capacity  as  waste  weirs  be  increased. 
Thus  we  should  follow  the  law  which  nature 
set  upen  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  by  which 
it  was  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  made  the 
most  productive  cotton  region  of  the  South. 

To  retrace  the  errors  we  have  committed,  is 
often  the  hardest  task  for  man  to  perform;  but 
the  stake  is  surely  worthy  of  the  sacrifice,  and 
if  we  shall  have  attracted  the  sober  thought  of 
the  observing  population,  and  thus  invoke  the 
calm  examination  of  skillful  engineers  to  an- 
other train  of  thought  than  that  which  has  hith- 
erto occupied  the  public  mind,  so  as  to  educe  a 
Just  decision  of  a  question  of  great  material 
value,  we  shall  be  well  content  with  the  result, 
whether  it  verify  or  disprove  our  opinions. 


Letter  fkxna  John  PlowluuidleB. 

REVIVAL    OF     THl    COTTOK    MAKIA.-- THI 
MAKUBB  QUB8TI0X. 

Mr.  Editor — From  all  I  see  and  read  in  the 
papers,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Southern  planters 
have  bought  commercial  fertilizers  as  generally 
and  almost  as  largely  this  spring  as  they  did 
in  that  of  1870.    Twenty-one  cents  a  pound 
for  cotton  has  brought  back  the  big-crop  mania, 
and  they  are  evidently  going  in  for  another 
big  crop  which  is  to  ^*  pay  them  out  of  debt 
and  leave  a  little  something  over.''    If  you  or 
I  were  to  tell  them*  that  they  are  only  going 
to  toil  and  sweat,  and  fume  to  raise  a  crop  to 
make  Mr.  Sandy,  Mr.  Merryman,  Mr.  Whann, 
Mr.  Coe  and  the  crowd  of  fertilizer  makers 
rich ;  to  pay  their  factors  and  merchants  2  J  per 
cent,  a  month  on  advances,  besides  the  50  per 
cent,  profit  upon  the  goods  sold,  and  leave  them- 
selves poorer  and  more  dependent  than  they 
are  to-day — they  would  tell  you  that  we  are 
fools,  incapable  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
situation,  and  wanting  in  that  enterprise  whidi 
is  essential  to  success  in  any   business   and 
particularly  that  of  a  planter.      "Cotton  is 
never  going  to  fall  again  below  fW>m  18  to  25 
cents  a  pound."  "  The  consumption  in  America 
and  in  the  old  world  is  growing  so  rapidly  that 
a  crop  of  6,000,000  bales  would  not  overstock 
the  market."     "Look  at  the  crop  of  1871-2, 
upward  of  3,500,000  bags,  the  price  now  22  to 
23  cents  a  pound,  and  rising  to  25  or  30  cents." 
This  is  what  you  will  hear  on  all  sides,  if  you 
remonstrate  against  "  going  in "  for  another 
« big  crop "   like  that  of  1870-1,   and   if  you 
doubt  your  ears,   your  eyes  will    show    you 
sheafs  of  lien-receipts  mortgaging  crop,  mules, 
land,   stock,   furniture,   everything  to    secure 
advances  of  money  and  provisions  at  2  J  to  3 
per  cent,  a  month,  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
means  employed  in  making  this  expected  big 
crop.    And  if  your  eyes  and  ears  fail  to  con-       ! 
vince  you,  your  nose  will  afibrd  you  indis- 
putable proof  that  ammonia  has  been  let  loose 
over  the  whole  land  from  tens  of  thousands  of 
sacks  of  "  compounds,"  sold  at  an  average  of 
$70  per  ton,  exclusive  of  freight,  cost  in  time 
and  money  of  hauling,  and  interest  where  the      | 
cash  is  not  paid.    The  atmosphere  at  the  rail- 
road depots  all  over  the  country  is  absolutely 
stifling  from  the  force  and  variety  of  the  con- 
flicting stenches  which  these  compounds  emit 
All  this  proves  that  we  are  "going  in  deep" 
for  another  "  big  crop."     God  help  us !  for  wt 
certainly  are  unable  to  help  ourselves.    Wit^ 
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the  sure  and  legitimate  means  of  seeuring 
independence,  ease  and  |>rosperit7  within  our 
reaeh,  we  deliberately  reject  them,  and  madly 
rash  upon  a  eourse  which  must  inevitably  lead 
08  to  bankmptcy  and  ruin. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being 
opposed  to  the  use  of  the  commercial  fertilizers, 
or  as  condemning  them  indiscriminately  as 
worthless.  On  the  contrary,  I  strongly  recom- 
mend their  judicious  use,  and  believe 'that 
many  of  them  are  valuable,  though  none  are 
intrinsically  worth  what  the  manufacturers 
clitrge  for  them.  But  I  have  no  language  at 
command,  which  is  strong  enough  to  expresSi 
mj  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  borrowing 
money  at  30  to  40  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  buy 
manures  at  exorbitant  prices  to  raise  a  crop 
which  will  not  bring  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
production,  even  if  you  exclude  firom  the 
calculation  the  rent  of  the  land,  interest  on 
money  invested  in  stock  and  implements,  and 
any  compensation  for  the  planter's  time.  Bet- 
ting at  thimble-rig  or  roulette,  would  be  a 
preferable  way  to  throw  away  money.  Loss 
would  be  inevitable  in  both  cases,  but  betting 
on  the  "  little  joker  "  would  produce  it  rapidly, 
while  the  cotton,  game  takes  eight  or  nine 
months  of  wearing  anxiety  and  constant  toil 
before  the  ruin  is  made  manifest. 

A  recent  visit  to  many  plantations,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  has  impelled  me 
to  write  this  communication.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  been  so  thoroughly  disheartened 
as  to  the  future  of  our  country.  I  have 
endeavored  to  cherish  a  belief  in  the  good 
sense  of  our  people,  and  that,  though  we  may 
be  temporarily  lead  astray,  we  will  certainly 
retdm  to  the  path  of  prudence.  But  I  regret 
to  own  that  this  faith  is  greatly  shaken  by  my 
recent  observations.  On  every  place  I  visited, 
the  out-houses  were  crammed  to  repletion  with 
commercial  fertilizers.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
these  had  been  bought  for  cash,  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  $60  to  $70  per  ton,  involving  an 
average  outlay  of,  say,  $3000 ;  but,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  these  fertilizers  had  been 
bought  "on  time,"  20  to  24  per  cent,  being 
added  to  the  prices  for  the  "  accommodation  "  (7) 
and  the  payment  secured  by  a  factor's  accep- 
tance, for  which  the  unhappy  planter  agreed  to 
pay  1 }  to  2}  per  cent,  a  month  for  the  advance, 
giving  a  lien  on  the  crop,  stock,  etc.,  to  make 
the  factor  safe.  Now,  I  ask,  Mr.  Editor,  what 
business  on  earth  can  stand  this?  If  these 
planters  could  certainly  raise  a  bale  of  cotton 
on  every  acre  they  plant,  and  sell  every  lock 


of  the  cotton  at  22  cents  per  pound,  the  opera- 
tion would  ruin  them.  But  they  will  not  be 
persuaded.  They  are  joined  to  their  idols,  and 
they  will  neither  hear,  see  or  understand  any- 
thing but  a  big  crop,  "  to  pay  them  out  of  debt 
and  leave  a  little  over." 

On  none  of  these  places  where  I  saw  and 
smelt  these  hundreds  of  sacks  of  commercial 
manure,  did  I  see  the  slightest  effort  made  to 
save  home-made  manure.  I  saw  no  manure 
pit,  no  shed  to  shelter  it  from  the  rain  and  sun, 
no  drains  in  the  stables  to  carry  off  and  collect 
the  liquid  manure  in  a  suitable  place,  no 
absorbents  in  the  stalls — nothing  but  a  pile  of 
manure  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  a  win- 
dow of  the  stables  during  the  winter,  where, 
every  time  it  rained  the  real  manure  of  the 
heap  was  washed  away  and  nothing  left  bat 
a  pile  of  worthless  rubbish.  In  my  inquiry 
why  this  manure  was  not  properly  saved  and 
sheltered,  why  means  were  not  employed  to 
save  the  liquid  manure,  why  ab^rbents — straWi, 
muck,  sawdust,  sand, — were  not  used  in  the 
stables,  and  why  the  manure  was  left  so  as  only 
to  rot  the  stable,  I  received  but  one  answer: 
<'  We  have  not  time  for  all  that."  I  asked 
what  was  going  to  be  done  with  the  pile  of 
leached  manure,  and  was  told :  "  If  we  have 
time,  we  intend  to  put  what  is  not  used  in  the 
garden,  on  a  com  patch  not  far  from  the 
stable."  Here  was  a  pile  of  manure,  which  if 
properly  preserved,  would  have  been  equal  in 
value  to  several  tons  of  the  commercial  ma- 
nure, and  which,  with  a  little  trouble  could 
have  been  made  three  or  four  times  as  large, 
absolutely  wasted,  while  a  heavy  expenditure 
was  incurred  to  provide  a  substitute  of  inferior 
value  and  utility. 

To  my  earnest  remonstrances  against  this 
reckless  waste,  the  only  answer  was,  the  alleged 
impossibility  of  making  free  negroes  perform 
the  work  of  saving,  hauling  and  spreading 
manure.  I  cannot  accept  this  excuse  because 
it  is  not  the  truth.  The  real  reason  is  that  we 
are  too  lazy  ourselves  to  superintend  and  watch 
the  operation,  and  prefer  to  spend  our  money 
or  go  in  debt  for  the  commercial  manures,  just 
as  we  prefer  to  live  in  town,  wear  fine  clothes, 
drive  fast  horses,  give  expensive  entertainments, 
and  go  into  society,  leaving  the  management 
of  our  places  to  overseers,  and  then  wonder  at 
the  end  of  the  year  that  planting  has  not  been 
profitable. 

It  is  quite  true  that  planting  with  free 
negroes  is  much  more  vexatious,  more  difficult 
and  disagreeable  than  it  was  in  the  good  old 
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times,  and  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  less  profitable. 
But  if  we  would  only  persuade  ourselves  that 
it  must  receive  our  attention  as  a  merchant,  a 
lawyer,  a  banker  attends  to  his  business,  and  if 
we  would  agree  to  give  it  this  attention,  we 
should  soon  find  it  much  more  prdfitable,  less 
vexatious,  and  more  agreeable  than  it  is  now. 
The  first  great  reform  that  would  result  from 
the  intelligent  supervision  of  the  planter  would 
be  in  collecting  and  preserving  manure.  His 
example  would  be  followed  by  his  humbler  and 
less-enlightened  neighbors,  and  instead  of  the 
fruits  of  a  year's  labor  being  drained  from  the 
country,  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  guano 
makers,  who  sell  us  at  immense  profits  a  crop 
stimulant  rather  than  a  manure,  we  should  save 
our  money,  escape  debt,  and  improve  our  lands. 
Bat  I  have  little  hope  for  the  Southern  plant- 
ers so  long  as  they  labor  under  the  lamentable 
delusion  that  a  big  crop  of  cotton  planted  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  crop,  at  the  sacri- 
,  flee  of  every  other  industry,  and  no  matter  at 
what  expense,  is  the  only  agency  by  which  our 
prostrate  fortunes  can  be  restored.  While  this 
hallucination  lasts,  the  manure  pile  will  "blush 
unseen  and  waste  its  sweetness"  outside  the 
stable  window,  and  the  spring  air  will  reek 
with  the  disgusting  and  expensive  extract  of  a 
thousand  stenches. 

John  Plowhandles. 
P.  S.  I  send  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  Hon. 
Thos.  Hardeman's  address  before  the  Agricul- 
tural convention.  You  would  do  well,  I  think, 
to  publish  it.  It  is  a  forcible  picture  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  ruinous  system  of  planting, 
and  may  do  some  good.  J.  P. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Agricultural  Statistics. 

Mr.  Editor — There  are  some  propositions  so 
plain  that  they  are  difficult  to  prove.  The 
bare  statement  of  such  is  so  near  self-evident, 
that  to  bring  proofs  and  reasons  to  its  support 
appears  a  useless  labor.  \  To  this  class  belongs 
the  assertion  that  the  interests  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  South  demand  the  annual  collection 
and  publication  of  reliable  statistics  showing  its 
status  and  the  results  of  its  operations.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  so  much  should  have 
been  written  and  spoken  on  this  subject  in  the 
last  two  years,  and  that  so  little  should  have 
been  done.  In  your  last  issue,  I  notice  a  com- 
munication signed  "  Etowah,"  calling  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  referring  to  a  communication 
in  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Farm  Aia> 


HoMX,  urging  that  some  steps  be  taken  to  ena- 
ble us  to  have  some  reliable  agricultural  statis- 
tics. In  one  or  two  other  agricultural  periodi- 
cals I  have  observed  similar  suggestions,  and  I 
have  myself  contributed  some  little  to  the  tide 
of  thought  upon  this  subject,  in  this  periodical 
and  elsewhere.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  the 
Georgia  Agricultural  Convention  of  August, 
1870,  which  met  in  Atlanta,  calling  for  some 
action  upon  this  matter,  and  finally,  in  the  list 
Convention  of  Georgia  Agriculturists,  at  Savan- 
nah, resolutions  were  adopted  appointing  a 
committee,  of  which  General  Toombs  is  chair- 
man, to  present  a  bill  to  the  Legislature,  at  its 
next  session,  and  request  its  passage,  organizing 
a  regular  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  If 
this  movement  is  successful,  it  will  go  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter,  and  will  meet  the 
wishes  of  all  the  friends  of  this  most  important 
measure.  We  will  then  be  enabled,  from  our 
own  resources  alone,  at  the  close  of  each  year, 
to  announce  to  all  who  may  be  interest^  in 
knowing  it,  the  exact  amount  of  the  agricul- 
tural productions  of  the  year.  Better  even 
than  this,  we  will  know  ourselves,  at  the  close  of 
each  year's  work,  how  much  we  have  made^ 
and  will  be  able  intelligently  to  balance  our 
accounts  with  the  rest  of  the  world  upon  facts 
derived  from  our  own  sources  of  information. 
It  is  a  fact  full  of  reproachful  significance,  that 
we,  agriculturists  of  the  South,  as  a  class,  intelli- 
gent as  we  justly  claim  that  we  are,  should  be 
absolutely  dependent  upon  others  for  the  only 
information  we  have,  or  ever  have  had,  as  to 
the  amount  of  cotton  raised  by  us  in  any  given 
year  before  the  war  or  since.  Our  whole  stock 
of  information  upon  this  subject  is  comprised 
in  the  publication  of  the  receipts  at  the  ports. 
"When  we  refiect  what  an  immense  item  in  our 
Southern  industry  cotton  is,  and  how  im- 
periously and  inflexibly  the  price  of  it  is 
governed  by  the  supply,  knd  how  much  we  all 
have  annually  staked  upon  the  turn  of  the 
market,  it  is  a  source  of  the  profoundest  won- 
der that  this  matter  of  domestic  statistics  of  the 
crop  was  not  long  ago  taken  hold  of  in  earnest 
by  the  planters,  and  some  means  adopted  by 
which  they  might  know  to  a  bale  what  the 
crop  of  American  cotton  was  before  they  sold 
a  single  pound.  And  this  is  what  they  need- 
information  before  selling,  instead  of  after. 
Then  it  will  be  a  safe  business  to  raise  cotton. 
Now  it  is  a  speculation.  The  cost  of  growing 
a  pound  of  cotton  varies  very  little  one  yesr 
with  another,  since  the  war,  while  the  price 
of  the  article  in  home  markets,  during  the  £U1 
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And  winter  months,  (which  are  the  selling 
months  of  the  planter,)  is  subject  to  violent 
and  dangerous  fluctuations. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  wide  range  of  prices 
within  each  year,  since  the  war,  and  the  capri- 
cious and  uncertain  manner  in  which  the  mar- 
ket has  advanced  or  declined,  will  show  that  it 
has  been  based  upon  conjecture,  and  not  upon 
known  facts.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
crops  of  each  year,  since  the  war,  and  the 
highest  and  lowest  price  of  cotton  during  that 
year  in  the  city  of  New  York. 


Twn. 

Biac0. 

Highest 
price. 

Lowest 
price. 

1865.  ..„ 

WW. 

Mfi7 

1868 

2,193,987 
2,019,774 
2,598,993 
2.439,0519 
8,154,946 
4,347,006 

11  22 
52 
86 
83 
85 

33c 
82 

1869. _ „ 

1870. 

25 
15 

1871..., 

This,  it  must  be  remembered,  gives  the  prices 
In  New  York  at  the  highest  and  lowest  point, 
and  gives  the  crops  of  the  years  named,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  receipts  at  the  ports — the  amount 
spun  in  the  South,  and  the  amount  shipped  to 
New  England  by  inland  routes,  being  more  or 
less  conjectural.  Now,  if  we  will  analyze  this 
table,  and  will  give  an  additional  statement  of 
the  prices  during  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
we  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  amount 
lost  to  the  planter  during  this  period,  which 
will  approximate  the  truth.  The  prices  in 
fioQthern  markets  from  1867  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  have  averaged  nearly  as  follows : 

Fall  and  winter  naonths 20| 

Spring  and  summer  months 23}} 

This  statement  embraces  an  average  of  the 
prices  of  middling  cotton  for  every  fall  and 
winter,  and  for  every  spring  and  summer,  from 
1867  until  the  present  time.  It  exhibits  the 
general  average  for  the  seasons  referred  to 
during  that  period,  and  shows  a  difference  of 
upward  of  three  cents  a  poimd  between  the 
price  in  fall  and  winter  and  spring  and  sum- 
mer for  the  past  five  years.  It  requires  no  par- 
ticular skill  in  calculation  to  see  that  this 
amounts  to  about  fifteen  dollars  a  bale.  During 
the  period  referred  to  the  planters  have  sold 
about  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  bales,  putting 
their  sales  of  last  crop  at  two  million  bales  in 
i^Mind  numbers;  and,  according  to  the  foregoing' 
tables,  they  have  lost  on  this  cotton  over  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In  other  words, 
these  same  crops  have  sold  again,  after  the 
pUnter  had  parted  with  them,  for  more  than 
two  hundred  million  of  dollars  more  than  the 
planters  received.    This  sounds  to  me  like  a 


very  large  sum  of  money.  All  this,  too,  has 
been  accomplished  in  legitimate  trade.  It  haa 
been  a  regular  business  transaction.  These  five 
crops  have  been  bought  during  the  fall  and 
winter  at  an  average  of  20 J  cents  per  pound, 
and  have  been  re-sold  during  the  following 
spring  and  summer  months  at  an  average  of 
23  11-12.  If  we  will  examine  a  little  farther 
into  the  history  of  prices  in  separate  seasons 
of  the  year,  we  will  find  a  still  greater  difference 
by  confining  our  comparison  of  averages  strictly 
to  the  winter  and  summer  averages  for  the  past 
five  crops.  From  1867,  down  to  the  present 
time,  middling  cotton  in  Georgia  markets  haa 
averaged  nearly  as  follows: 

Three  winter  months 19  5-6 

Three  summer  months 24  8-10 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  gentlemen 
who  have  earned  a  livelihood  by  purchasing 
cotton  from  us  during  the  winter,  and  selling 
the  same  the  following  summer,  have,  upon  the 
whole,  made  a  very  handsome  thing  of  it.  It 
becomes  us  no;w,  after  this  exhibition  of  com- 
parative prices  of  American  cotton,  to  give 
this  matter  a  careful  consideration.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  is,  the  cotton  planters  will  sell 
their  cotton  almost  entirely  in  the  fall  and 
winter.  By  the  first  day  of  March  in  each  year 
the  crop  of  the  previous  one  will  have  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  made  it;  and  if 
things  are  managed  in  the  future  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  the  producer  will  continue  to 
lose  the  three  or  four  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  us  who  grow  cotton  under 
the  present  system  in  the  South  ever  to  be  able 
as  a  body  to  hold  our  cotton  over  until  the 
following  spring  or  summer,  to  wait  for  the 
flood-tide  of  prices.  We  are  obliged  to  sell 
during  the  winter.  It  being  impossible,  there- 
fore, for  us  to  go  to  the  high  prices,  they  must 
be  made  to  come  to  us,  after  the  time-honored 
manner  of  Mahomet  and  his  mountain.  If  we 
want  those  additional  three  and  a  half  cents  to 
go  into  our  pockets,  we  must  exercise  the  same 
energy,  intelligence  and  good  sense  that  have 
been  displayed  by  those  who  have  heretofore 
pocketed  it.  The  key  of  the  whole  problem 
lies  in  the  superiority  of  those  who  annually 
buy  the  crop  of  American  cotton  over  the 
planters,  in  point  of  statistical  information  in 
regard  to  it  It  is  they  who  keep  the  books  of 
the  business ;  it  is  they  who  count  the  bales, 
who  add  up  the  columns  of  receipts ;  it  is  they, 
in  short,  who  know  all  that  is  known  upon  the 
subject,  and  we  have  sedn  that  they  have  made 
their  knowledge  pay.    With  nothing  like  the 
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facilities  for  acquiring  this  information  that  the 
planters  have  within  their  reach,  the  buyers, 
shippers  and  8f>inners  have,  nevertheless,  organ- 
ized a  system  of  computation  by  taking  the 
receipts  at  the  ports,  which  furnishes  them  with 
statistics  sufficient  for  their  purposes.  It  is 
true,  by  this  system  not  a  very  definite  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  crop  of  one  year  until  the 
spring  following,  or  even  summer,  but  this,  we 
have  seen,  is  no  objection  to  those  who  have 
bought  up  the  crop  during  the  winter,  before 
anything  was  known  with  certainty.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  crop  of  1867.  The  average 
price  during  the  month  of  December  of  that 
year,  was  14J  cents,  and  in  the  Ikfay  following, 
30}  cents,  an  advance  of  16|  cents  per  pound 
in  four  months.  The  explanation  is,  that  in 
December  it  was  believed  by  the  planters  that 
the  crop  was  immensely  large,  and  that  prices 
were  consequently  gravitating,  pari  passtij 
with  the  crop,  toward  ante  helium  figures.  In 
Hay  it  was  known  that  this  was  an  exaggerated 
estimate,  and  the  market,  consequently,  reacted. 
The  truth  was,  the  crop  of  1867  was  about  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  bales,  instead  of  four  or 
t.^%  as  it  was  estimated  during  the  winter. 
Now,  can  any  one  doubt  that  cotton  would 
have  been  worth  as  much  in  December,  1867,' 
as  it  was  in  May,  1868,  if  as  much  had  been 
known  in  December  as  was  known  in 
May?  In  other  words,  the  planters  would 
have  received  thirty  cents  for  that  crop,  instead 
of  fourteen,  if  they  had  known  the  "  size  of  it" 
before  they  sold  it.  And  so  of  other  years  and 
other  crops,  we  cotton  growers,  blind  as  bats  to 
our  interests,  have  sufi^ered  our  cotton  to  slip 
from  our  hands  during  the  whole  fall  and  win- 
ter, utterly  ignorant  as  to  whether  the  crop  we 
were  selling  was  large  or  small.  No  sacrifice 
is  too  great  for  us  in  raising  mei>is  to  make 
cotton.  We  pledge  the  crop  itself,  we  pawn 
our  stock,  we  even  go  so  far  in  some  cases  as  to 
mortgage  our  lands  to  borrow  money  at  enor- 
mous rates  of  interest  to  enable  us  to  make  the 
crop,  we  toil  and  moil  the  whole  summer  through 
in  cultivating  it,  we  buy  the  most  expensive 
fertilizers  to  apply  to  it,  and  then  after  we  have 
made  it,  if  prices  are  high,  we  sell  it  with  a  gay 
chandon  that  knows  no  care,  and  if  prices  ar» 
low,  with  all  the  gloom  and  bitterness  of  disap- 
pointed hopes;  but  we  sell  it  in  one  case  as 
well  as  in  the  other,  in  ignorance. 

In  the  Farm  and  Homb  for  May,  1870,  (vol. 
1,  p.  234)  I  had  the  honor  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  of  your  readers  who,  like  myself,  were 
engaged  in  cotton  planting,  to  the  subject  of 


domestic  statistics  of  crops,  in  an  article  headed 
— "  A  State  Department  of  Agriculture."  In 
that  paper  it  was  suggested  that  in  order  to 
obtain  early,  accurate  and  fv\\  statistics,  the 
present  tax  officers  of  each  county  might  be  em- 
ployed. They  can  give  the  acreages  in  the 
spring  and  the  returns  in  the  winter  of  the 
amount  produced.  It  will  entail  but  little  addi- 
tional labor  on  them,  and  as  their  present  duties 
bring  them  in  contact  with  every  person  in  the 
country  who  carries  on  any  farming  operations, 
no  expense  need  be  incurred  on  this  account  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  for  plenty  of  candi- 
dates are  always  found  for  these  offices  to  in- 
duce one  to  believe  that  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  offers  to  do  this  additional  work  for  the  same 
compensation.  This  idea  is  given  more  fiillj 
in  the  article  referred  to  than  space  will  alloir 
in  the  present  letter. 

The  foregoing  figures  and  suggestions  I  beg 
leave  to  throw  out  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow 
laborers  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  in  the 
hope  that  something  may  be  done  now  that 
attention  is  arrested  by  this  subject,  to  organize 
statistical  bureaus  in  every  cotton  State  at 
least,  in  order  that  whatever  profits  may  legiti- 
mately belong  to  American  cotton  culture  may 
be  reaped  by  American  cotton  planters. 

Respectfully, 

PopB  Bajlsow. 

WOLTSKIN,  Ga.,  March  29th,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Fetrm  emd  Heme. 

Bogs  jenvB  Sheep. 

Mr.  Editor — There  must  be  something  rad- 
ically wrong  in  your  opinions  and  those  who 
think  with  you,  as  to  the  superior  value  of 
Merino  or  Cotswold  sheep,  as  compared  with 
the  various  breeds  of  dogs  which  abound  in  all 
parts  of  our  country.  If  you  were  right,  the 
State  Legislatures,  which  we  know  are  always 
composed  of  our  wisest  and  best  men,  would 
pass  some  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  afore- 
said Merinos  or  Cotswolds,  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  dogs ;  but  as  they  persistently 
refuse  to  deal  with  the  dog  question,  knowing 
that  dogs  and  sheep  cannot  exist  together,  it  is 
plain  to  my  mind  that  they  are  satisfied  thaty 
economically  considered,  a  fox,  'possum,  or 
'coon  dog  is  of  higher  value  than  an  "  Infan- 
tado,"  and  that  a  bandy-legged  flee,  or  a  n^ro's 
cur,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  best  bred 
Leicester  or  Southdown.  It  is  evident  thai 
sheep-raisers  have  no  rights  which  dog-own«s 
are  bound  to  respect;  and,  this  being  the  case, 
that  it  is  time  and  labor  lost  to  engage  i a  slieef- 
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liTubAndry,  the  sole  result  of  which  is  to  ftimish 
amusement  aad  exercise  to  the  cur-dogs  of  the 
neighborhood.  Kobody  has  any  right  to  com- 
pUin.  The  Legislatures  do  not  require  formers 
to  keep  always  a  certain  number  of  sheep  that 
the  curs  may  be  able  at  all  times  to  indulge  in 
their  favorite  pastime.  We  can  dispense  with 
mntton  and  wool,  if  we  so  please,  without  any 
breach  of  the  penal  code;  but  if,  Icnowing  as 
we  do,  that  dogs  will  kill  sheep,  we  venture  to 
keep  the  latter  we  must  bear  the  consequences 
of  oar  rashness.  We  are,  above  all  things,  a 
free  and  an  enlightened  people.  If  we  were 
to  adopt  a  national  motto  it  would  be  that 

"Every  man  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  

pleases."  And  how  could  we  be  considered 
either  free  or  enlightened,  and  what  sense 
would  there  be  in  our  motto  if,  because  a  few 
bloated  white  aristocrats  wished  to  keep  sheep 
on  their  own  lands,  Pompey's  inalienable  right 
to  keep  his  'coon  dog  should  be  invaded,  or 
Sambo's  partiality  for  'possum  meat,  should  be 
interfered  with  ? 

It  is  all  very  fine  for  you  to  show  the  addi- 
tion to  the  productive  wealth  of  the  country, 
the  vast  improvement  of  our  lands,  the  profit- 
able utilization  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  acres  of  lands  now  valueless,  which  would 
result  from  sheephusbandry.  If  Pompey  pre- 
fers 'coon  hunting,  and  Sambo  prefers  'possum 
meat  to  all  these  advantages  to  which  you  refer, 
is  not  a  free  and  enlightened  Legislature  bound 
by  every  consideration  of  law  and  justice  to 
decide  that  the  'coon  dogs  and  the  'possum  dogs 
shall  be  protected  in  all  their  rights,  liberties 
and  immunities— especially  sheep-killing— even 
tiiough  the  productive  wealth  of  the  country 
never  received  any  addition,  though  the  lands 
become  barren,  and  the  hillsides  remain  for- 
ever inaccessible  to  civilization  ? 

The  argument  which  you  advance  when  you 
cite  the  practice  of  the  effete  monarchies  of  the 
old  world  in  protecting  sheep  by  a  heavy  taxa- 
tion of  dogs,  is  almost  offensive.  Is  it  any 
reason  because  a  blasted  Britisher  has  no  'coons 
to  hunt  or  'possums  to  eat,  or  because  he  is  fond 
of  mutton  and  chooses  to  make  money  by 
spinning  wool  and  making  cloth,  that  the 
amusement  of  Sambo  and  Pompey  should  be 
abridged  in  order  to  encourage  land-owners  to 
cultivate  the  industrial  habits  or  introduce  the 
improvements  of  the  Old  World? 

Kor  is  there  any  force  in  your  exhibit  of  the 
amount  in  dollars  and  oents  of  the  loss  of 
property  sustained  by  sheep-killing  dogs,  of  the 
annual  expense  of  keeping  dogs,  and  of  the 


profits  to  be  derived  ftvm  the  abolition  of  dog- 
dom.  If  people  would  not  keep  sheep  there 
would  be  none  killed,  and,  consequently,  there 
would  be  no  loss.  If  they  choose  to  spend 
their  money  and  substance  in  feeding  dogs, 
have  they  not  an  undoubted  right  to  do  so?  and 
if  they  p^fer  to  keep  dogs  to  makifag  money, 
who  has  any  right  to  say  them  nay  ? 

"  Impose  a  tax  on  dogs  i"  Mr.  Editor,  you 
must  be  a  bloated  aristocrat  or  an  unrepentant 
slave-owner  to  think  of  anything  so  monstrous. 
You  are  taxed  out  of  your  boots,  you  say,  upon 
everything  you  eat,  drink,  wear  and  use  in  any^ 
way  from  the  cradle  in  which  you  are  rocked 
in  infancy  to  the  cofiSn  in  which  you  are  buried 
in  your  old  age,  fi*om  the  mug  out  of  which  you 
eat  your  first  bread  and  milk,  to  the  cloth  in 
which  you  are  shrouded.  That  is  true ;  but  the- 
loyal  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  manu- 
facturer, and  the  still  more  loyal  bond-holder, 
who  loaned  the  "  nation  "  twenty  oents  in  her 
hour  of  need,  and  received  in  return  a  gold 
interest-bearing  bond  for  three  dollars,  must 
and  shall  be  protected.  It  is  one  of  the  "  frnita 
of  the  war,"  which  must  never  be  sacrificed; 
and  in  no  case  have  you  any  right  because  you 
are  thus  taxed  to  strive  to  improve  your  condi- 
tion  and  enhance  the  value  of  your  land  by  the^ 
imposition  of  a  tax  which  would  render  'coon 
hunting  and  'possum  eating  an  expensive 
luxury,  involving  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill.  No,  if  you  want  to  **  return 
to  your  muttons"  you  must  take  some  other- 
way  than  taxing  Sambo's  'possum  dog. 

Civil  R.  Bill. 


Cotton  Factories  at  the  South. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  public  attention  i» 
becoming  more  and  more  directed  to  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  cotton 
factories  in  the  cotton  growing  States  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  already  exist,  and  which 
have  proved  so  very  remunerative  to  their 
founders.  We  are  informed  that  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  build  a  mill  of  considerable  size- 
and  capacity  near  this  city ;  and  that  at  other 
favorable  points  in  other  States  companies  are 
being  formed  to  build  factories  of  like  charac- 
ter, though  of  less  dimensions  and  fewer  num- 
ber of  spindles  and  looms. 

This  is  the  true  route  to  material  indepen- 
dence. This  is  the  sure  way  to  free  ourselves 
from  the  oppressive  thralldom  in  which  we  are 
now  held  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  North ; 
who,  by  controlling  our  products,  and  through 
protective  tariff^  and  class  legislation  having  a. 
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monopoly  of  manufactures,  keep  our  noses 
-continually  to  the  grindstone;  taking  every- 
thing we  make  at  whatever  price  they  think 
proper  to  give,  and  making  ub  pay  what  they 
please  for  everything  that  we  buy. 

Our  necessities  during  the  war  developed  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  the  South  had  quite  as 
much  inventive  power,  ingenuity  and  manu- 
ifacturing  skill  as  our  Northern  neighbors,  who, 
it  was  supposed,  excelled  us  so  much  in  these 
particulars.  We  found,  after  a  little,  that  we 
<could  supply  as  good  skilled  labor  as  they  pos- 
sessed, and  with  an  energy,  perseverance  and 
application  that  were  truly  wonderful,  factories, 
workshops,  mills,  armories,  laboratories,  &c., 
sprung  up  and  were  successfully \  worked  all 
over  the  South,  supplying  the  wants  of  our 
.armies  in  the  field,  if  not  as  fully  as  could  be 
<lesired,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
thus  contributing  largely  to  the  astonishing 
success  which  for  so  long  a  time  attended  our 
struggle. 

The  disastrous  results  of  the  war,  and  the 
equally  disastrous  results  of  the  peace  which 
immediately  followed,  rendered  any  enterprise 
impossible  which  needed  capital  for  its  prose- 
cution. Our  own  people  had  lost  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  upward  of  thf  ee  quarters  of  a 
•century,  and  such  was  the  political  condition  of 
the  country  and  such  the  governments  with 
which  we  were  cursed,  foreign  capital  would 
'not  trust  itself  among  us,  however  alluring  the 
>means  of  investment  offered.  The  improved 
•condition  of  some  of  the  Southern  States  by 
their  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  vice  and 
ignorance,  by  which  they  were  so  long  op- 
pressed, has  opened  up  a  rich  and  safe  field  for 
capital  and  enterprise ;  hence  the  direction  of 
the  attention  of  capitalists  to  cotton  factories 
.in  particular.  These  men  argue  very  wisely 
that  if  the  cotton-spinners  of  New  England 
and  Old  England  can  pile  up  millions  upon 
millions  of  profits  by  the  manufacture  of  our 
cotton  after  paying  heavy  freights  and  expenses 
>of  transportation,  brokers,  &c.,  there  can  be  no 
good  reason  why  we,  who  have  no  such  expenses 
to  pay,  may  not  spin  our  own  cotton  to  consid- 
erable advantage.  They  are  not  dismayed  in 
^he  least  by  the  arguments  so  frequently  used 
by  those  who  would  discourage  enterprise, 
namely,  that  we  have  no  skilled  labor,  no  mar- 
ket for  our  yarns  or  cloth,  no  capital  sufficient 
to  carry  a  large  stock,  and  none  of  those  com- 
mercial facilities  which  the  North  possesses.  It 
is  true  we  have  not  got  them,  but  we  can  create 
jthem  all.     As  well  might  the  pioneers  who  I 


laid  the  foundations  of  the  great  Nortb-weit 
have  turned  from  their  enterprise  because  they 
could  not  carry  with  them  the  "facilities" 
which  they  possessed  in  the  lands  from  which 
they  emigrated.  Had  this  spirit  prevailed  the 
buffalo  would  be  grazing  where  the  great  city 
of  St.  Louis  now  stands. 

We  can  make  the  skilled  labor,  and  can 
create  the  commercial  facilities  which  we  need. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  commence  on  a  very 
large  scale,  but  we  can  conmience,  and  by  our 
energy,  our  skill  and  the  use  of  the  advantages 
of  climate  and  location  which  God  has  given 
us,  gradually  build  up  a  system  of  manufac- 
tures which  will  be  second  to  none  on  earth. 
In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  views  on 
this  subject,  and  at  the  request  of  many  friends, 
we  publish  in  another  column  a  very  able 
address  delivered  at  the  Agricultural  Conven- 
tion of  the  State  of  Georgia,  held  at  Rome  last 
year,  by  Hon.  Enoch  Steadman,  of  Covington, 
Ga.,  a  member  of  the  Georgia  State  Senate,  a 
successful  manufacturer  and  mill-owner,  and  a 
gentleman  of  high  character  and  standing  as  a 
man  of  integrity  and  business  intelligence. 
We  commend  the  address  to  general  attention, 
and  hope  that  its  plain  practical  truths  may 
promote  the  cause  which  we  have  at  heart,  the 
establishment  of  cotton  factories  in  the  cotton 
growing  States. 

For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Honu, 

Baislng  Horses. 

Mr.  Editor — Having  read  a  eonununication 
in  the  Farm  and  Home  from  the  pen  of  my 
cousin,  "  John  Plowhandles,''  on  raising  mules 
for  home  use,  and  thereby  saving  the  drain  of 
money  constantly  flowing  to  the^est,  and  so 
much  needed  at  home  to  pay  lien  debts,  1  was 
a  little  disappointed  that  he  did  not  give  more 
facts  and  arguments,  and  at  the  entire  abaeoce 
of  figures. 

I  would  amend  his  argument  only  by  adding^ 
partially  or  wholly,  the  raising  of  horses  in- 
stead  of  mules.  I  have  raised  both  horses  and 
mules,  and  prefer  for  various  good  and  economr 
ical  reasons  to  raise  Horses,  and  to  use  them 
on  my  farm  under  my  own  immediate  super- 
vision, and  also  among  my  tenants  with  occar 
sional  supervision. 

I  find  such  horses  as  I  have  raised  to  be 
better  adapted  to  general  uses  of  farm  and 
stable,  especially  where  horses  are  in  occasional 
demand  for  family  uses.  I  mean  the  large 
pony  horse,  or  horse  from  good  medium '  to 
small,  and  of  the  pony  build.    These  are  more 
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hudjj  more  durable,  longer  lived,  and  better 
■adapted  for  general  uses  than  horses  of  larger 
size,  or  mulee.  Also,  a  mare  will  breed  more 
hone  colts  than  she  will  breed  mules.  The 
mares  will  endure  longer,  live  longer,  and  do 
iwtter  service  when  breeding  horse  colts.  At 
least  such  has  been  my  ^perience  for  the  last 
twelve  years. 

I  had  bought  nearly  all  my  horses  and  mules 
previous  to  the  late  war,  from  western  traders, 
but  at  the  opening  of  the  war  this  supply  was 
cut  oft,  and  I  was  forced  to  rely  upon  my  own 
xeeources,  and  raised  all  my  own  future  sup- 
plies to  date.  I  found  that  my  mules  were 
fully  as  large  and  likely  as  any  raised  in  Ken- 
tucky— in  fact  I  had  finer  teams  than  anybody. 
I  did  not  find  my  own  raising  any  better  than 
the  same  class  of  mules  imported,  but  the 
horses  I  raised  were  more  durable,  and  actually 
did  more  service  than  my  mules,  and  sold  at 
liigher  prices. 

On  calculation  I  found  that  not  one-half  the 
money  had  been  expended,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  in  raising,  (all  costs  counted)  as  cash 
in  buying,  counting  trouble,  losses,  abortions, 
etc.  Take  for  instance  the  first  twenty-five 
colts  in  said  lot  of  twelve  years :  There  were 
two  abortions  and  three  deaths  before  grown, 
leaving  twenty  mules  and  horses  fit  for  service 
at  three  to  three  and  one-half  years  old,  worth 
as  much  as  any  stock  raised  in  a  grazing  State 
— say,  averaging  one  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
lars cash,  making  thirty-six  hundred  dollars  for 
the  lot. 

Now  for  cost: 

Insurance  for  colt $20  00 

£xtra  attention  to  mare  first  five  months      6  00 
Colt  then  weaned. 

Colt  feed  four  months  on  ten  ears  corn 
per  day  or  two  bushels  of  corn  per 
month — total,  eight  bushels  corn 
@%l  25 10  00 

Pasturage  eight  months  on  erass  and 
peas,  etc.,  no  charge;  then  feed 
irom  January  1st  to  May  Ist,  four 
months,  on  twenty  ears  corn  per 
day  or  four  bushels  per  montn — 
sixteen  bushels 20  00 

Kext  eight  months  pasturage  free  ot 
charge.  Next  four  months,  thirty 
cars  of  corn  per  day  or  six  bushels 
com  per  month — say  twenty-four 
bushels 30  00 

Total  cost |85  00 

Colt  three  and  one-half  to  four  years  old  and 
rwwiy  for  service,  already  acclimated.  If  in- 
terest be  added — say  $5.00 — then  oost  of  colt 
is  $90.00.  Profit  $90.00,  and  beUer  stock  for 
present  use  than  could  be  bought.    No  cash 


paid  out  save  for  insurance  of  colt,  and  even 
this  may  be  saved  by  keeping  oneU  own  stal- 
lion for  all  work,  as  well  as  particular  service. 
The  only  drawback  and  real  expense  is  the  loos 
of  the  use  of  the  mare  for  about  ten  days  after 
foaling,  after  which  time  she  is  ready  for  any 
farm  service,  letting  the  colt  browse  in  the 
field  as  she  pulls  the  plow,  and  occasional 
stopping  for  the  colt  to  draw  his  milk.  By 
kind  attention  she  will  hold  up  well,  and  do  a 
good  summer's  plowing. 

Mares  should  be  bred  from  three  and  one- 
half  to  four  years  old.  '  Nature  will  then  ex- 
pand the  system,  and  they  will  be  better  fitted 
for  future  breeding;  they  will  breed  longer 
and  more  surely,  and  last  longer  than  when 
first  bred  after  that  age.  A  good  solid  sound 
mare  ought  to  bring  from  nine  to  twelve  colts ; 
take  the  colts  from  the  mares  at  five  months 
old,  and  give  them  green  pastures  and  corn  as 
above  stated,  with  plenty  of  salt  when  feeding 
on  juicy  grain  or  grasses,  or  on  peas.  •  Never 
sufier  them  to  become  so  poor  as  to  make  their 
legs  set  beTieh  faahiony  nor  their  hide  to  stick  to 
their  ribs.  Keep  them  in  growing  condition, 
and  at  four  years  old  you  will  have  a  fine 
young  horse  or  mule  which  costs  but  little 
actually,  and  such  an  one  as  you  would  not 
exchange  for  a  stranger.  Avoid  breeding  firom 
very  large  mares  or  horses.  These  do  not  suit 
farm  work;  neither  light  harness.  Medium 
sized  mares,  with  good  fiat  bony  legs  and  round 
body,  hips  well  turned,  bony  head,  good  eyes 
and  large  neck,  healthy  and  docile^  bred  to 
horses  of  the  same  kind,  will  give  you  better 
farm  stock  than  anything  you  can  get.  A 
mare  will  go  with  colt  ft-om  ten  te  twelve 
months.  My  first  eleven  colts,  all  foaled  strong 
and  at  maturity,  were  bom  from  nine  months 
and  twenty-four  days  to  twelve  months — the 
longest  time  being  the  last  figure,  and  the 
shortest  time  the  first  figure.  Next  shortest 
time  ten  months  and  nine  days;  other  eight 
medium,  from  eleven  months  and  twenty-four 
days  to  eleven  months  and  three  days.  The 
mares'  ages  were  from  three  and  one-half  to 
eight  years  old.  Mares  should  be  bred  when 
in  first  season  after  foaling;  so  soon  as  the  heat 
of  that  season  has  perceptibly  abated,  and  good 
attention  and  plenty  of  feed,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  will  at  that  time  ensure  a  foal. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  given  you  facts  and 
figures,  and  I  hope  your  readers  will  give 
them  some  thought.  We  can  save  the  money 
that  buys  western  horses  and  mules.  No  horse 
drover  ever  has  called  to  sell  me  a  mule  since 
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1869.  SometiiiMs,  neither  lot  nor  feed  can  be 
obtained  eliewhere  in  tbe  neigbborhood,  and 
in  such  case  I  always  feed  the  drovers'  stock, 
but  I  have  not  purchased  a  horse  or  mule  out 
of  a  droTe  in  my  lot  since  the  year  just  above 
named.  I  always  have  some  colts  on  hand,  but 
sometimes  disease  and  death  among  my  stock 
cause  me  to  recruit  for  the  time  oeing. 

I  want  to  live  the  good  old  days  of  my  boy- 
hood over  again,  when  not  a  horse  nor  mule 
was  seen  in  Georgia,  except  such  as  we  raised, 
and  when  com  was  worth  not  more  than  fifty 
cents  a  bushel  any  time  during  any  year — 
sometimes  worth  from  fifteen  .to  twenty  cents 
— and  all  other  necessaries  in  proportion.  But 
so  long  as  Young  America  is  at  the  helm,  the 
ship  of  speculation  will  drift  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  and  occasionally  dash  upon  the 
rocks.  Tours  truly, 

A  Plowbot. 

Twiggs  Co.,  Ga. 


For  th9  Southern  Farm  and  Horn*. 

Farm  Aoooimts. 

Mb.  Editor— The  articles  you  published  last 
year  by  Mr.  Samuel  Barnett,  on  the  nature  and 
importance  of  "plantation  accounts,"  were 
capital  in  their  way,  but,  in  my  opinion,  they 
b^un  too  far  ahead  for  the  majority  of  plain 
fiirmers.  They  were  like  making  a  boy  learn- 
ing arithmetic  begin  with  fractions.  Mr.  Bar- 
nett takes  for  granted  that  the  farmers  keep 
the  sort  of  accounts  he  recommends,  or  could 
do  so  if  they  would,  and  here  is  just  where  he 
strikes  too  far  ahead.  I  approve  of  all  he  has 
written.  Every  word  of  it  is  true,  and  full  of 
good  sense  and  valuable  instruction.  But  what 
I  want  is  a  simple,  easy  system  of  farm  ac- 
counts, which  the  humblest  farmers  can  adopt, 
and  which,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  keep,  will 
be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  them.  Now, 
ask  a  farmer,— one  who  produces  his  forty  or 
fifty  bales  of  cotton,  a  thousand  bushels  of 
corn,  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  of  wheat, 
with  oats,  peas,  potatoes,  rye,  barley,  garden 
vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  besides  the  yield  of  his 
dairy  and  his  stock  yard — ^if  he  knows  how 
much  he  made  or  lost  during -the  year  on  his 
cotton,  corn,  small  grain  or  fruit,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  knows  how  much  money  he 
had  at  Christmas,  and  how  much  money  he  has 
now,  but  has  not  the  faintest  idea  how  much  he 
made  or  lost  by  any  particular  crop  or  branch 
of  his  operations.  Every  farmer  in  our  coun- 
try can  either  by  himself  or  by  some  member 


of  his  fiunily  keep  a  plain  account  of  his  year'i 
work.  He  should  begin  by  making  an  inven- 
tory, with  a  valuation  attached,  of  his  fkrm,  of 
all  his  stock,  implements,  wagons,  hamea, 
com,  provisions,  etc.,  etc.,  which  are  used  upon 
the  farm.  Then  he  should  make  a  list  of  bis 
cultivated  fields,  ascertaining  as  nearly  as  he 
can  get  at  it  the  number  of  acres  they  contain. 
Then,  let  him  enter  in  a  book  every  day's  work 
of  hands  and  mules  performed  in  each  field, 
stating,  of  course,  the  sort  of  crop,  the  amount 
and  value  of  seed  employed,  and  every  item  of 
the  expense  conneeted  with  its  cultivation, 
fh>m  the  plowing  the  land  to  sending  the  crop 
to  market.  In  this  way  he  would  always  be 
able  to  know  exactly  what  each  field  or  eaok 
crop  cost,  and  which  paid  or  lost  the  most,  and 
with  this  information  could  regulate  his  next 
year's  operations,  avoiding  that  which  produced 
loss,  and  directing  his  attention  to  that  which 
was  profitable.  There  is  no  complication  about 
this,  nor  does  it  involve  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes' attention  each  day,  with  a  little  additional 
time,  say  on  Saturday,  to  add  up  the  totals  of 
the  preceding  days. 

According  to  the  prevailing  system,  or  no 
system,  of  not  keeping  accounts  of  any  kind, 
no  man  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  the  result 
is  the  poverty  and  want  of  thrift  and  comfort 
which  we  see  on  all  hands.  The  farmer  guesses 
at  everything.  He  tells  you  he  had  "  about  ^' 
so  many  acres  in  corn,  cotton  and  other  crops. 
He  cannot  make  even  an  approximate  guess 
how  many  days'  labor  of  his  hands  or  mules  it 
cost  to  raise  them,  how  much  seed  he  planted, 
or  what  it  was  worth.  He  cannot  tell  how 
much  he  spent  during  the  year  for  himself  or 
his  family,  what  he  owes  at  the  store  or  what 
he  sold.  He  only  guesses  by  the  look  of  his 
crib  after  corn  shucking  how  many  bushels  of 
corn  he  has  made,  how  much  wheat,  oats,  pota- 
toes or  any  other  crop,  and  he  cannot  form  any 
but  the  roughest  estimate  of  the  quantities 
used  for  food  of  men  and  animals.  He  never 
calculates  the  value  of  the  investment  in  land, 
stock  and  implements,  nor  does  he  put  any 
value  on  the  labor  and  time  of  himself  and  his 
family.  His  only  measure  of  the  result  of  his 
year's  labor  is  the  value  of  his  cotton,  or  rather 
of  the  sum  paid  over  to  him  by  his  merchant, 
if  any,  after  deducting  the  amount  due  for 
goods  furnished,  charges,  oommissions,  etc  If 
the  balance  happen  to  be  a  **  right  smart  sum," 
he  has  done  "tolerable  well,"  and  if  it  be  small, 
or  still  worse,  if  he  be  in  debt,  he  is  doing 
badly,  all  on  account  of  "  the  blamed  (tw  nig- 
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gen^"  or  "the  bad  seasons,"  or  the  "guaaner 
tbit  was  DO  account.*' 

And  this  must  continue  to  be  the  condition 
of  those  who  make  no  effort  to  conduct  their 
husinesB  on  those  principles  which  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  every  other  business. 

I  know  a  few  intelligent  and  active  farmers 
who  sre  6:teeptions  to  the  rule.  They  know  to 
a  fraction  what  they  spend  and  what  they 
mike,  the  value  of  all  they  possess,  the  worth 
of  their  investment,  what  each  crop  costs  to 
mske  it,  and  how  much  of  it  is  made,  and  are 
thus  able  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  balance  their 
books,  knowing  exactly  how  they  stand.  These 
men  invariably  make  money.  They  don't  run 
in  debt  or  pay  heavy  interest.  They  give  all 
their  time  to  their  business,  and  they  will  tell 
jou  that  no  part  of  their  labor  pays  them  bet- 
ter than  that  devoted  to  keeping  their  accounts, 
which,  though  not  as  neat  as  those  of  a  bank, 
answer  all  the  purpose. 

Debit  and  Obxbit. 


For  tA#  SwutMsm  Farm  and  Hom4. 

Drilled  Corn  for  Forage. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with 
com  as  forage  for  stock,  whether  for  feeding 
green  ss  it  is  cut  from  day  to  day,  or  cured  and 
sticked  away  as  we  do  fadder.  I  have  tried 
various  ways  of  raising  it.  I  have  tried  the 
broadcast  sowing,  raising  heavy  crops  of  green 
bUides,  and  found  that,  though  its  bulk  is  con- 
siderable, its  quality  as  food  is  very  indifferent. 
Sown  in  drills  about  as  thick  as  bunch-beans  are 
sown,  leaving  plenty  of  room  between  the 
drills  for  light  and  air  to  penetrate,  and  culti- 
vated so  as  to  keep  down  the  grass  and  weeds, 
I  do  not  know  a  much  better  forage  plant, 
provided  it  be  cut  at  the  proper  time,  that  is, 
not  before  it  has  bloomed. 

If  the  com  be  intended  to  feed  green  to 
stock  during  the  summer — ^for  "  soiling  "  as  the 
technical  term  is — it  is  necessary  to  make 
several  plantings,  so  as  to  have  a  succession  of 
forage  at  the  proper  state  of  ripeness  during 
the  season.  In  this  way  cows  may  be  kept  in 
full  milk  and  in  good  condition  when  the  pas- 
tures begin  to  fail  in  the  extreme  hot  weather. 

But  if  it  be  intended  to  raise  forage  to  cure 
and  stow  away  in  the  bam  or  loft,  one  sowing 
in  drills  will  answer;  and  the  earlier  this  is 
done  the  better,  so  that  the  forage  may  be  fit  to 
cut  when  the  dry,  hot  weather  will  be  most 
fkvorable  for  rapid  and  uninterrupted  curing 
of  stalks  and  blades.     The  stalks  contain  the 


greatest  amount  of  nutritive  matter,  and  the 
blades  are  in  the  beet  condition  when  the  flow- 
ers are  passing  away  and  the  ear  is  beginning 
to  form.  And  for  this  reason  the  sowing  must 
not  be  too  thick,  because  if  deprived  of  air  and 
light  the  stalks  will  not  contain  those  elementf 
which  form  the  ear,  and  will  consequently  lack 
nutritious  power. 

In  saving  com  fodder  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing the  best  way:  I  gather  in  both  arms, 
taking  them  by  the  tops,  as  many  stalks  as  I 
can  hold,  and  tie  them  together  to  a  central 
stalk,  then  cut  them  off  near  the  ground,  except 
the  one  to  which  they  are  tied,  and  let  them 
stand  thus  in  the  row.  In  this  way  the  ground 
does  not  touch  the  blade,  the  air  passes  freely 
through  the  bundles,  which  are  not  liable  to 
fall  down,  and  the  action  of  the  sun  is  equal 
over  all.  In  case  of  wet  weather,  too,  the 
water  runs  off  easily,  the  blades  do  not  absorb 
it  as  when  tied  in  bundles  and  thrown  on  the 
ground  to  dry,  and  when  the  sun  comes  out, 
dry  readily,  leaving  no^  mildew  or  mold.  I 
have  followed  this  plan  for  several  years,  and 
have  never  failed  to  save  my  com  forage,  of 
which  I  raise  a  considerable  quantity  every 
year.  J. 

Naoooohxi  YiXLiT,  Ga.,  M4rch^  1872. 


F»r  th»  Bout  htm  Farm  and  Horn*, 

A  Word  for  Sweet  Potatoes* 

Among  the  provbion  crops  which  we  can, 
and  all  of  us  ought  to  raise  upon  our  farms, 
there  is  not  one  which  we  can  grow  at  less 
expense  and  is  more  profitable  than  the  sweet 
potato;  and  yet  so  absorbed  are  we  by  the 
almighty  cotton,  we  pay  little  attention  to  it, 
and  few  of  us  do  more  than  raise  a  few  bushels 
in  some  spare  corner,  enough  to  carry  us  bare- 
ly to  Christmas. 

I  am  entirely  of  the  opinion  so  often  ex- 
pressed in  the  columns  of  the  Fabm  akd 
Home,  that  no  farmer  can  be  really  prosper- 
ous who  does  not  produce  upon  his  place  ever^ 
thing  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  family 
and  his  stock,  groceries  alone  excepted.  But 
which  of  us — ^how  many  fS&rmers  in  a  hundred, 
take  all  the  Southern  States — ^raises  more  than 
a  scanty  supply  of  com  and  a  few  bundles  of 
poor  oats  ?  It  is  beyond  all  question  true  that 
corn  is  the  most  expensive  stock  feed  that  can 
be  grown,  and  we  raise  no  other.  Oorn  and 
fodder  are  almost  the  sole  food  of  our  work 
animals  the  year  round,  and  if  we  make  an  ef- 
fort to  raise  a  few  hogs  for  meat,  com  is  the 
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only  food  we  give  them  after  we  take  them  up 
to  fatten.  Every  reflecting  man  must  see  that 
this  is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy,  and  those 
who  have  tried  them  know  that  oats  are  a  hot- 
ter and  a  cheaper  feed  for  wprking  stock  than 
oom,  and  that  they  can  be  raised  for  one  third 
of  the  cost  of  com.  For  fattening  hogs,  sweet 
potatoes  are  very  nutritious,  and  cost  less  than 
half  the  price  of  corn,  and  consequently  the 
meat  would  cost  half  the  price  of  corn-fattened 
meat.  I  do  not  give  my  hogs  *one  grain  of 
oom  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  harden  the 
meat  just  before  killing  time,  and  I  have  as 
good  meat  and  more  of  it  than  most  of  my 
neighbors.  Sweet  potatoes,  after  taking  up, 
goubers,  and  the  run  of  the  pea-fields  just  be- 
fore, are  all  I  give  my  hogs. 

A  sweet  potato  crop  can  be  made  with  very 
little  labor.  After  the  ground  is  prepared  and 
the  slips  planted,  one  scraping  down  with  the 
hoe,  then,  soon  after,  a  plowing,  a  second  plow- 
ing when  the  vines  begin  to  run,  and  then  a 
lulling  up  with  the  ho^  are  all  the  work. 

Unless  the  soil  be  naturally  rich,  let  it  be 
made  so  by  f^ee-handed  application  of  manure, 
if  a  good  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  are  expected. 
The  best  land  for  thorn  is  what  is  called  a 
sandy  loam.  Let  this  be  well  manured,  broad- 
cast, if  practicable ;  if  not,  in  the  hill  or  drill, 
and  let  it  be  well  pulverized  by  frequent  deep 
plowings.  ^ 

The  idea  that  sweet  potatoes  can  not  be 
kept  over  winter  is  not  true.  They  can  be 
easily  kept  if  we  only  know  how  and  will  take 
the  trouble.  I  will  tell  my  way  of  keeping 
them  in  another  piece,  perhaps  for  the  next 
number  of  the  Farm  and  Homb.  When  I  sat 
down  to  write,  I  intended  only  to  say  a  word 
for  sweet  potatoes,  and  encourage  ^he  Soufli- 
em  farmers  to  give  them  more  attention,  to 
plant  more  of  them  and  to  plant  them  better, 
because,  though  I  do  not  claim  to  be  much  of 
a  prophet,  I  see  that  provision  crops  are  going 
to  get  the  go-by  this  year,  and  I  want  to  do 
what  I  can  to  check  this  folly  if  I  can.  I  am 
as  sure  as  I  am  of  my  existence  that  if  we  do 
as  we  did  in  1870,  and  obtain  the  same  results, 
we  are  going  to  be  a  bankrupt  people. 

AH-SIN. 

Columbia  Co.,  Tbnk^ 
March  19,  1872. 


Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  great  farmer  of  Minne- 
sota, whose  farms  are  in  the  southern  part  of 
that  country,  has  made  $150,000,  clear  gain,  in 
three  yean  of  fimnlng. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Oar  Homes. 

Mr.  Editor — T  have  one  criticism  to  mak& 
on  your  magazine,  which,  in  other  respects^ 
pleases  me  very  much.  It  is  that  you  devote 
all  your  space  to  the  "  Farm,'*  and  rarely,  or 
never,  say  a  word  for  the  "  Home."  You  and 
your  contributors  give  first-rate  advice  about 
green  manures,  clover,  forage  crops,  turnips, 
and  you  handle  the  all-cotton  lunatics  without 
gloves,  but  you  are  silent  about  the  improve- 
ment of  our  houses  and  their  belongings. 
Now,  sir,  let  a  stranger  visit  our  country  for 
the  first  time  and  his  first  remark  will  be  how 
a  people  of  so  much  wealth,  cultivation  and 
refinement  can  ever  give  their  consent  to  live 
in  tlie  hideous,  uncomfortable,  ill-built,  an- 
painted,  ill-arranged  and  unhealthy  buildings 
which  we  call  our  houses.  Log  cabins  may  do 
very  well  for  pioneer  settlers  in  a  new  country, 
but  for  a  people  who  lay  just  claims  to  a  high 
order  of  civilization  they  are  a  disgrace.  No 
people  on  the  earth  of  our  wealth  and  standing 
are  as  wretchedly  housed  as  we  are, — and  by 
the  house  I  mean  the  dwelling  and  all  its  sur- 
roundings. It  really  looks  as  though  they 
were  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  exclusion 
of  comfort  and  convenience,  and  as  if  a  sump' 
tuary  law  had  heed  pa^ed  prohibiting  the  erec- 
tion of  any  building  which  was  not  as  ugly  and 
incommodious  as  possible. 

There  may  have  been  some  excuse  for  this 
while  we  only  camped  upon  our  land  until  it 
became  exhausted,  and  then  moved  to  repeat 
the  process  upon  some  "  firesh  land,"  establish- 
ing ourselves  again  in  another  log  cabin,  with 
all  its  appurtenances  of  a  like  order  of  archi- 
tecture, only  a  little  more  so ;  but  there  is  no 
earthly  excuse  for  this  abominable  practice 
nowi-  We  must  dwell  and  fix  ourselves  upon 
our  places.  They  are  our  "  farms  and  homes," 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  adorn,  beautify  and  make 
them  comfortable,  so  as  to  make  them  in  fact 
as  in  name  "  home,  sweet  home."  While  we 
keep  our  log  cabins  destitute  of  everything  ap- 
proaching not  only  elegance  but  comfort,  we 
cannot  blame  our  wives  for  being  unwilling  to 
leave  town  and  live  on  our  plantations.  There 
is  nothing  to  tempt  them  to  do  so,  but  every- 
thing to  make  such  a  move  repulsive.  Neither 
can  we  blame  our  ^ons  when  they  return  fVom 
school  or  college,  for  refusing  to  settle  them- 
selves upon  the  farm,  where  all  that  makes  lifo 
attractive  is  wanting. 

I  do  not  want  our  people  to  build  palaces  or 
mansions,  but  I  do  want  tbem^  as  their 
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illow,  to  build  tbemselyes  neat  comfortable 
cottages,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  neatly 
painted,  conveniently  arranged,  and  conveni- 
ently located,  with  airy  verandabs  or  porches  to 
niit  our  hot  summers,  with  nice  out-houses,  a 
good  well  or  cistern,  a  nice  vegetable  garden 
and  orchard  close  by,  and  a  flower  yard  and  a 
few  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  in  the  fVont. 
This  will  not  cost  much.  Additions  can  be 
made  to  its  beauty  and  comfort  every  year. 
It  will  soon  become  more  and  more  attractive 
to  the  family,  and  ere  a  few  years  have  rolled 
around  the  home  will  become  the  dearest  and 
most  delightful  spot  on  earth. 

Icqnomy,  good  sense,  our  duties  to  our  fam- 
ilies, and  our  own  self  respect  demand  a  total 
reform  in  the  mode  and  way  of  our  living  on 
oar  plantations.  Chimney  Corner. 


for  ik%  Sauthmm  Farm  and  Horn*, 

Sheep  as  a  Benorator  of  Worn  Land. 

Mr.  Editor — There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  what  is  the  best  renovator  of  worn  lands. 
Kuch  of  it  is  very  good,  and  if  followed  would 
be  beneficial  certainly ;  but  a  great  deal  of  it 
is  nonsense,  because  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
poor  men — ^that  is  poor  men  who  will  not  buy 
on  credit  or  run  in  debt  on  any  account  But 
I  think  I  know  a  first  rate  renovator  which 
will  pay  for  itself  by  its  own  increase  in  one 
year,  and  leave  the  good  it  does  the  land  for 
dear  profit.  That  is  a  few  sheep.  When  I 
was  in  Virginia,  following  the  flag  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  I  had  occasion  to  see  what  sheep 
did  for  that  country,  and  when  I  came  home 
dead-broke,  with  nothing  but  a  small  worn-out 
farm,  my  own  labor  and  the  help  of  a  half- 
grown  son,  I  determined  to  buy  a  few  sheep 
with  the  first  money  I  could  spare,  and  try 
what  they  would  do  for  me.  I  bought  in  the 
fall  of  one  year,  for  twenty  dollars,  ten  two- 
year-old  ewes  that  were  in  lamb.  I  put  them 
in  a  small  field  close  to  my  house  that  was  full 
of  briars  and  weeds,  and  which  would  have 
had  to  be  tickled  mightily  to  make  it  produce 
eight  bushels  of  corn.  They  soon  ate  up  the 
briars  and  the  grass  iif  the  fence  corners,  and 
by  their  constant  tramping  back  and  forth  they 
destroyed  all  the  weeds.  I  gave  them  a  plenty 
of  water,  a  little  meal  or  shorts,  or  sometimes 
wheat-bran  every  day,  and  I  salted  them  fre- 
quently. I  kept  them  in  that  field  during  the 
winter,  providing  them  with  a  rude  shelter  for 
had  weather;  fed  them  there  regularly  with 
turnips,  beets,  and  some  swamp  hay  I  had 


saved.  They  throve  finely,  and  in  the  spring  I 
had  thirteen  as  fine  lambs  as  ever  were  seen^ 
worth  as  much  as  I  gave  for  the  ewes;  and  I 
consider  that  the  wool  and  the  manure  paid  me 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  feed.  I  plowed 
the  field  in  time  for  corn  planting,  planted  it 
in  corn  in  the  regular  way,  and  gathered  that 
fall  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  of  fine 
com  to  the  acre,  while  on  the  spot  immediately^ 
round  the  shelter  where  they  used  to  gather  at 
night,  I  gathered  I  am  sure,  at  the  rate  of  over 
fifty  bushels.  I  have  kept  up  the  use  of  thi» 
renovator  ever  since,  and  I  find  it  pays  hand- 
somely.  I  have  never  bought  an  ounce  ot 
guano  or  phosphate.  I  make  fine  crops  of  com 
and  wheat  and  clover  and  turnips.  I  have  » 
splendid  flock  of  sheep,  and  hope  soon  not  to- 
have  a  single  worn  acre  of  land  on  my  farm. 
My  renovator  has  not  cost  me  a  cent — more  than^ 
.that  it  has  made  money  for  me,  and  it  lasts 
more  than  one  year.  I  hear  fh)m  it  for  several* 
years. 

I  am  bothered  some  by  dogs,  and  have  lost 
a  few  sheep  in  that  way;  but  I  have  got  me  a 
good  shepherd's  dog.  I  have  a  boy  with  the 
sheep  all  day,  and  I  always  fold  them  at  night, 
and  an  occasional  use  of  my  shot-gun  in  dog- 
hunting  gives  me  pretty  good  protection.  Dog- 
fennel  may  be  good,  Mr.  Editor,  but  a  few- 
sheep  will  beat  it  all  hollow. 

Paul  Ditrham. 

March,  1872. 


For  the  Southsm  Farm  and  Horns. 

The  Yalae  of  Manofiictiires. 

Mr.  Editor — ^Tou  cannot  confer  a  greater* 
beneflt  on  the  people  of  the  South  than  b^ 
showing  them  the  importance  of  manufactures.. 
I  have  read  the  articles  which  you  have  recently 
published  upon  that  subject  with  deep  interest,^ 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  recur  to  it  again  and 
again  until  you  open  the  eyes  of  our  men  of 
enterprise  and  means  so  that  they  may  see  , 
clearly  the  shortest  and  readiest  road  to  real 
independence  and  substantial  prosperity. 

While  we  continue  to  be  mere  producers  of 
the  raw  material,  dependent  upon  others  for 
every  manufactured  article  that  we  use,  we 
never  can  be  independent  or  prosperous.  It 
behooves  us,  especially  in  our  present  condition, 
to  take  measures  to  rebuild  our  fiallen  fortunes 
conformably  to  the  altered  relations  between 
capital  and  labor,  to  so  arrange  our  operationis 
as  to  retain  at  home  as  large  a  proportion  as 
possible  of  the  A*uits  of  our  industry,  and  to 
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tUilize  to  the  greatest  extent  the  great  natural 
resources  of  our  country. 

As  it  is  now,  we  only  partially  feed  ourselves. 
"We  rely  largely  upon  others  to  supply  us  with 
provisions,  and  for  every  implement  we  need, 
for  every  article  of  domestic  use,  for  everything 
we  wear,  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  a 
foreign  market.  We  grow  cotton.  That  is  our 
only  resource;  and  we  allow  others  to  reap  two- 
-thirds  of  the  profits  of  that  industry.  The  natural 
result  is  that  we  are  poor,  that  immigp-ation 
flows  toward  other  lands,  that  progress  halts 
amd  moves  slowly  among  us,  and  capital  seeks 
•other  and  more  inviting  fields  of  investment. 

It  would  not  he  difficult  to  show  wherein 
•consist  the  advantages  of  manufactures  to  a 
people;  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
munication to  go  over  a  track  which  has  been 
iilready  so  clearly  blazed,  and  which  few,  I 
imagine,  would  be  prepared  to  deny.  My  object 
is  to  show  the  very  great  advantage  which 
would  result  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
;8outh  were  manufaptures  established  more  gen- 
<erally  throughout  her  borders.  Now,  with  a 
sparse  population,  the  majority  of  which  is 
Agricultural,  at  a  long  distance  from  the  import- 
ant markets  of  the  continent,  the  demand  for 
many  of  the  products  which  are  sources  of 
immense  profits  to  others,  and  which  we  could 
raise  with  greater  ease  and  in  greater  abun- 
■dance,  is  so  small  that  the  industry  is  practically 
•abandoned.  Factories  would  necessarily  attract 
a  large  population;  population  would  increase 
^he  demand  for  agricultural  products,  and  the 
increased  demand  would  stimulate  their  growth 
until  profitable  home  markets  for  all  the  fruits 
of  our  fertile  soil  and  genial  climate  grew  up 
«11  over  the  country ;  thus  keeping  the  profits 
of  our  industry  at  home,  diffusing  comfort  and 
adding  to  our  sources  of  wealth ;  while  in  the 
manufactures  of  our  raw  material  we  should 
retain  the  fUll  profits  of  our  great  staples,  and 
manu&ctures  and  production,  working  in  har- 
.  mony  and  mutually  helping  and  advancing 
•each  other,  would  make  a  combination  which, 
in  a  few  years  would  make  us  the  richest  and 
most  independent  people  in  the  world.  No 
people  of  any  country  have  equal  advantages 
with  us  if  we  only  knew  how  to  use  them. 
Look  at  those  places  where  manufactures  have 
l>een  successful,  and  there  you  see  diffused  pros- 
perity, not  merely  among  those  who  are  imme- 
diately engaged  in  them,  but  among  the  tillers 
of  the  soil.  There,  too,  commerce  thrives,  and 
there  may  be  found  the  elements  of  the  power 
which  all  manufacturing  countries  possess. 


We  need  not  be  afraid  that  we  cannot  find 
the  capital,  or  that  we  cannot  command  the 
skilled  labor.  Both  will  come  wherever  they  can 
find  profitable  employment.  See  the  example 
of  Augusta,  and  Columbus  and  Athens,  Georglm. 
Had  they  more  capital  or  skilled  labor  when 
they  begun  than  Memphis,  or  Vicksburg,  or 
many  other  similarly-situated  localities?  See 
what  manufactures  have  done  and  are  doing  for 
Chattanooga.  What  constitutes  the  strength 
and  importance  of  Bichmond,  Ya.  ?  Or,  if  we 
go  out  ot  our  own  country  and  look  abroad, 
what  hi^  made  New  England  and  Pennsylva- 
nia what  they  are?  What  is  the  source  of  the 
power  and  greatness  of  Great  Britain?  Mak- 
UFACTURES.  So  long  as  we  are  content  to  be 
the  overseers  and  laborers  of  the  Yankee  and 
British  spinner,  and  buy  from  abroad  every 
manufactured  article  we  need,  we  must  continue 
to  be  poor  and  dependent.  But  will  not  a  day 
of  deliverance  soon  dawn  ?    I  hope  so. 

BoBBnr. 


For  <A«  SotUfum  Farm  and  Bom$^ 

Seleetlom  and  IminreTement  of  Seed* 

To  procure  a  good  crop  it  Is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity that  the  seed  planted  should  be  of  good 
quality,  and  to  obtain  that  good  seed,  certain 
precautions  should  be  observed  in  the  culture 
and  preservation.  In  perennial  plants,  by 
planting  a  cutting  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  parent  plant  can  be  obtained.  *  But  in  an- 
nual and  biennial  plants  the  only  way  of  pro- 
pagating the  variety  is  by  the  seed.  And  to 
be  sure  of  the  reproduction  of  a  plant  resem- 
bling the  parent  a  great  deal  of  care  in  the 
perfection  of  the  seed  intended  to  be  saved  Ibr 
planting  is  requisite. 

It  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  contamination 
of  other  varieties  of  the  same  species  by  eradi- 
cating all  other  plants  of  that  species  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  plants  from 
which  planting  seed  is  to  be  saved.  Then  seed 
should  be  saved  from  none  but  the  most  per- 
fect forms  of  the  plant  the  variety  of  which  we 
wish  to  propagate.  And  all  exuberant  growth 
of  foliage  should  be  curtailed  by  transplanta- 
tion, or,  as  in  the  case  of  cotton,  a  plant  that 
will  not  bear  transplanting  well,  by  topping. 
Thus  the  plant  will  expend  all  its  vital  powers 
in  the  perfection  of  perfect  fruit  and  seed. 

After  having  obtained  the  perfect  seed,  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  exposed  to  such  in- 
^ences  as  will  call  the  embryo  into  premature 
action.    It  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
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afamit  33  dogveea  PalureDhei^  and  in  a  4ry, 
darkplaoe. 

If  negl^  oectur  in  taking  these  precautions, 
the  variety  will  detenorate,  and  the  seed  will 
ma  out  Bat  by  a  continued  selection  of  seed 
from  plants  which  haTO  been  so  manipulated 
as  to  improve  the  seed,  we  shall  be  able  to  take 
a  poor,  common  variety  of  any  plant  and  im- 
piove  it  until  we  have  a  plant  almost  perfect 
And  when  once  a  perfect  plant  is  obtained,  it 
will  be  found  compairatively  easy  to  continue 
that  improved  variety.  Scixtbub. 

ALnAJTT,  Qx^  March  21, 1872. 


SovUieni  Factories. 


SriECH  DEIXVEEEB  BT  HON.  X.  8TSADMAN, 
BEPOBE  TBK  iLOBXCUIiTUBAL  OONVESTION  JlT 
BOMB,  OBOROIA. 

Ifr.  PreffidettL  Gentlemen  cf  the  Corwentian  and 

Citaeru^  Borne: 

In  my  opinion,  this  Society  should  consider 
the  Manufacturing  interest  of  the  State  next 
in  prominence  to  that  of  Agriculture.  And  it 
shall  be  my  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  make  this  evident  to  you  by  a  full  and  clear 
showing  of  the  facts  and  figures  upon  which 
my  opinion  is  based. 

The  great  end  of  this  Society  is  to  explore, 
investigate  and  develop  the  natural  reeonrcee 
of  the  State,  bo  as  to  enable  her  to  assume  her 
proper  rank.  This  end  cannot  be  obtained 
while  we  are  all  eneaged  in  the  same  pursuit, 
eren  though  after  the  most  approved  and  best 
plans. 

One  of  our  greatest  needs,  then,  is  a  diversity 
of  pursuits.  Such  a  division  and  subdivision 
of  labor  and  fields  of  labor  as  will  enable  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State  to  do  hie  or 
her  share  toward  the  State's  advancement.  And 
I  hold  that,  Manufacturing  being  second  to 
Agriculture  aione,  if  even  to  that,  in  accom- 
plishing this  o):»|ect ;  and,  Agriculture  having, 
hitherto,  received  more  than  her  fair  propor- 
tion of  your  attention,  it  behooves  you,  in  our 
present  condition,  to  compensate  for  previous 
neglect  by  putting  Manufacturing  distinctly 
and  prominently  mremost,  and  giving  it  your 
most  cordial  indorsement. 

In  support  of  the  position  that  the  Agricul- 
turist himself  would  be  benefited  by  such  sub- 
division of  labor,  I  shall  read  an  extract  from 
President  Andrew  Jackson's  celebrated  Cole- 
man Letter,  ae  most  applicable  to  our  piesent 
oondition.  By  availing  ourselves  of  the  advice 
of  the  hero,  patriot  and  statesman,  theae  Sonth- 
eva  States  can,  and,  with  the  bleeaing  of  God, 
will,  at  no  distant  day,  occupy  the  position 
which  Nature  designed  they  should. 
(BzteMt  of  a  letter  Arom  Andrew  Jackaon  to  Dr.  L.  H. 
GolenuLO^  of  WasUogton,  Korth  OtroUiia.] 

"  Washington  City,  April  26, 1824. 

^Heaven  smiled  upon  and  gave  us  liberty 
and  independence.  That  same  Providence  haa 
bltssed  ua  with  the  means  of  National  inde- 
pandenoe  and  National  defence.    If  we  omit  or 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  7—2. 


refnae  to  use  the  gifts  which  He  haa  exiaedei 
to  ua^  we  deserve  not  the  coDtinuation  of  fik 
blesaing.  He  has  filled  our  mountains  and  emr 
plains  with  minerala— with  lead,  iron,  and  e<m* 
pet — aad  given  us  a  climate  and  soil  lor  the 
growing  of  hemp  and  wooL  Theoa  bcieg  tba 
great  materials  of  oor  National  defence,  they 
ou^t  to  have  extended  to  them  adequate  and 
fair  protection;  that  oor  manufactnrera  and 
laborers  may  be  placed  in  a  fair  competilaott 
with  those  of  Europe,  and  that  we  ma.v  ha^?e 
within  our  country  a  supply  of  those  leading 
and  im^rtant  articles  so  essential  in  war. 

''  I  will  ask,  what  is  the  real  situation  of  the 
agriculturist  ?  Where  has  the  American  farmer 
a  market  for  aureus  produce?  Except  for 
cotton,  he  has  neither  a  foreign  nor  a  home 
market.  Does  not  this  clearly  prove,  when 
there  is  no  market  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
that  there  is  too  much  labor  employed  in  Agri- 
culture  ?  Common  sense  at  once  points  out  the 
remedy.  Take  from  Agricultuie  in  the  United 
States  six  hundred  thousand  men,  women  and 
children,  and  vou  will  at  once  give  a  market 
for  more  breadstufis  than  all  Europe  now  fur- 
nishes us.  In  short,  sir,  we  have  b^  too  \oug 
subject  to  the  policy  of  British  merchants.  It 
is  time  we  should  become  a  little  more  Am&ri- 
canvxdy  and  instead  of  feeding  paupers  and 
laborers  of  England,  feed  our  own ;  or  else,  in 
a  short  time,  by  continuing  our  present  policy, 
we  shall  all  be  rendered  paupers  ourselves.  It 
is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  a  careful  and 
judicious  tarifi*  is  much  wanted  to  pay  our 
National  debt,  and  to  afford  us  the  means  of 
that  defence  within  ourselves  on  which  the 
safety  of  our  country  and  liberty  depends;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  give  a  proper  distribu- 
tion to  our  labor,  which  must  prove  beneficial 
to  the  happiness,  independence  and  wealth  of 
the  community. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

lour  most  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  Jackson." 

How  is  the  Society  to  do  this?  She  can 
obtain  full  and  correct  statistics  on  the  subject 
of  Manufacturing,  and  by  properly  ventilating 
them,  dispel  the  fatal  errors  into  which  our 
peoDie  have  been  misled  by  the  Protectionist, 
to  their  great  pecuniary  detriment. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  us  is,  as  haa 
been  declared  by  two  of  the  officers  of  thi» 
Convention,  that.  Planting  is  more  certain  and 
profitable  than  Manufacturing.  From  auch. 
opinion  I  dissent.  By  examining  the  reporta 
of  manufacturing  corporations  you  will  find 
that  a  greater  per  cent,  has  been  made  on  the 
capital  employed  by  them  than  on  the  same 
amount  invested  by  our  best  planters.  Would 
refer  you  at  home  to  the  following  corporations  r 
Augusta  Factory,  Augusta,  G^rgia;  Macoe 
Manufacturing  Company,  Maoon,  Qeorgie; 
Eagle  and  Phoenix  Manufecturiiu^  Company, 
Columbus,  Georgia ;  Graniteville  Manufiietnr** 
ing  Company,  Graniteville,  South  Carolina. 
Take  the  history  of  private  firms  and  indi^ 
vtduals  in  this  and  other  Stales,  compare  their 
soceesB  with  thai  of  our  beat  planters,  and  yea 
will  et  once  determine  the  question*    "  But/^ 
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ymk  wtkjy  "some  manufitetoren  famTe  £uled." 
^trat ;  bat  the  failure  was  not,  in  anj  instance, 
jHTOckioed  by  the  want  of  a  proper  margin 
tetween  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
Talae  of  the  manufactured  goods,  but  by  caases 
that  coald  have  been  avoided.  Moreover,  there 
have,  also,  been  failares  in  other  branches  of 
industry,  and  even  in  planting,  either  because 
the  prioe  received  for  the  products  did  not  pay 
fbr  tne  ooet  of  producing  them,  or  because  there 
was  a  want  of  proper  management  of  labor  in 
the  caltivation  of  the  crops. 

By  comparing  our  Agricultaral  section  with 
the  Manufacturing  in  this  country,  and  the 
agricultural  countries  of  the  Old  World  with 
those  whose  pursuits  are  diversified,  you  will 
find  that  the  Manufacturin&p  States  and  countries 
have  more  wealth  and  all  else  that  goes  to  make 
s  people  prosperous  and  independent.  Com- 
pare Georgia  with  Rhode  Island  before  the 
war,  and  yon  will  find,  by  examining  the 
United  States  Census  Eeports,  that  Rhode 
Island  had  a  denser  population  to  the  square 
mile,  a  greater  money  value  to  each  inhabitant, 
her  lands  were  valued  at  more  per  acre,  and 
her  population  commanded  higher  monthly 
wages. 

We  will  omit  several  employments  which 
add  to  the  advancement  of  States,  and  we  still 
find  Georgia  far  behind ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  we  have  been  taunted  with  our  want 
of  enterprise.  The  question  is  asked,  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  difference  ?  I  answer,  the 
want  of  Manufactories  in  Georgia.  Take,  for 
instance,  New  England  as  an  example.  Her 
territory,  when  you  deduct  the  swamps  of 
Maine,  is  no  larger  than  Georgia,  and  has  not 
her  natural  advantages  for  Agriculture  or  Man- 
ufacturing by  fifty  per  cent.  She  had  in  1869 
four  thousand  one  hundred  (4100)  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  which  produced  that  year 
to  the  value  of  $615,000,000.  This  sum  is  inde- 
pendent of  her  agriculture,  her  fisheries,  her 
commerce,  mercantile  and  other  pursuits, 
which  yielded  a  larg^  amount  to  those  who  are 
eng^aged  in  them. 

Take  our  last  cotton  crop,  amounting  to  about 
four  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bales,  the  product  of  the  whole  South,  which 
will  not  yield  more  than  $300,000,000,  and  you 
will  see  that  New  England  produces  twice  the 
-value  of  the  whole  South  in  the  article  of  cot- 
ton. If  we  institute  a  comparison  with  Great 
Britain,  who  buys  about  two-thirds  of  our  cot- 
ton crop  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  her  labor 
iystem,  the  same  difference  will  hold  against 
us. 

If  you  will  acquaint  yourself  with  the  eariy 
aettlement  of  the  North  and  the  South,  you 
will  find  that  those  of  the  South  had  greatly 
the  advanta^  at  the  start,  they  having  more 
means  to  begin  with.  How  is  it  now,  or  rather, 
how  was  it  before  the  war,  when  we  were  in 
©urglory  ? 

WhaA  do  these  facts  go  to  prove?  That, 
having  neglected  the  means  necessary  to  keep 
up  with  the  ^roffress  of  the  age,  we  have 
aUowed  our  n^ighDors  to  put  us  under  tribute 
io  them  and  to  Great  Britain,  who  controls  the 


prioe  of  cotton  in  this,  as  well  as  other  conn- 
tries. 

The  remedy,  though  late,  is  within  our  reach. 
Old  and  New  England  avail  them&lves  of 
every  means  of  self-support,  by  employing  all 
their  labor  in  different  paying  occupations  at 
home,  and  by  every  different  branch  of  indus- 
try, helpinff  to  sustain  and  support  every  other 
branch.  Wnile  the  South,  through  indifference 
to  her  interest  has,  hitherto,  failed  to  employ 
a  large  class  of  her  population,  who  thus  become* 
consumers  instead  oC  producers  of  wealth* 

Again :  a  proper  division  of  labor  enables  a^ 
country  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  its  home  pro- 
ducts than  a  people  pursuing  but  one  occupa- 
tion. This  is  the  cause  of  the  higher  wages 
paid  in  New  England,  not  only  for  operatives 
in  their  factories,  but  even  for  farm  labor. 
These  higher  wages  enable  the  working  class 
to  live  in  much  better  style  than  our  own,  or 
any  other  Agricultural  people.  Just  compare 
the  state  of  things  South  with  that  at  the 
North,  whpse  people  are  joint  laborers  with  us 
in  furnishing  fabrics  for  market ;  we  doing,  in  the 
Agricultural,  all  the  hard  work  of  the  job,  and 
they  the  far'more  easy  and  profitable  part  of  it. 
Which  brings  me  back  again  to  reply,  dissent- 
ingly,  to  the  assertion  of  our  honorable  Presi- 
dent, that  ^*  Planting  is  more  certain  and  prof- 
itable than  Manufacturing." 

Let  us  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
planter's  work,  risk  and  compensation,  and 
that  of  the  manufacturer.  The  planter  b^ns 
in  January  to  prepare  for  his  crop  by  hiring 
labor.  The  troubles  and  vexation  of  contract- 
ing with  freedmen,  none  know  but  those  who 
have  done  the  contracting.  I  am  not  given  to 
quotations,  but  here  I  must  bring  one  in : 

"  Full  Uttie  doth  he  know,  who  hath  nol  tried. 
What  Hell  it !».»» 

If  a  part  of  the  crop  is  to  be  given  for  the 
labor,  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  the  plantation 
in  such  order  as  to  give  any  reasonable  ground 
for  hoping  to  gather  a  remunerative  crop..  The 
laborer  being  utterly  incapable  pf  seeing  the 
necessity  for  his  doing  anything  beyond  what 
goes  directly  toward  producing  the  crop,  the 
planter,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  if  at  all. 
eets  his  fences  re-set,  his  grounds  cleared  and 
fields  ready  for  cultivation  by  hands  who, 
during  all  this  essential  preparation,  move 
about  in  slow,  sullen,  or  gloomy  uncertainty, 
but  who  do  not  fail  to  regularly  draw  their 
rations.  Nor  do  the  planters  troubles  conffne- 
themselves  to  the  be^mung  of  the  ^ear,  but 
remorselessly  follow  him  throughout  it. 

I  shall  merely  ^lumerate  a  few  of  them, 
well  knowing  that  a  bare  mention  will  touch  » 
responsive  chord  in  eaek  planter's  breast,  that 
will  not  cease  vibrating  until  it  has  spoken 
emphatic  volumes  in  confirmation  of  my  asser- 
tion :  Bad  stand,  sore-shin,  drouth,  too  mach 
rain,  bad  weather  for  work,  worms,  early  frost, 
Ac.  To  crown  all,  the  year  winds  up  with  a 
short  crop,  a  dull  market,  and  low  price,  leav- 
ing the  planter,  as  it  found  him,  worried  and 
unsatisfied,  and,  if  not  in  debt,  with  but  a  Tery 
small  amount  in  pocket  as  pay  for  his  year^ 
hard  work  and  intciest  on  his  UKveatment.  Ajad, 
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with  this  **  certainly  "  small  profit,  the  planter 
b^ns  a  new  jear  under  no  better  auspices 
than  he  did  the  old.  So  passes  the  planter^s 
life — always  anxious  and  uncertain  aoout  his 
crop,  the  unreliable  labor  by  which  it  is  pro- 
da<>ed,  the  numberless  contingencies  on  which 
it  depends,  and  its  constantly-fluctuating  value ; 
and  continuously  "blessed"  throughout  the 
year  with  the  sight  of  the  productive  portion 
of  his  soil  passing  away  from  his  lands  and 
leaving  him  at  each  successive  Christmas  with 
,  more  ml  hills  to  graze  his  cattle  upon — a  very 
soothing  reflection  to  him. 

And,  now,  as  contrasted  with  the  foregoing 
picture,  please  turn  your  attention  to  the ''  Lord 
o!  the  Spindle."  You  will  find  him  occupying 
a  very  difierent  position.  He  is  surrounded 
with  wealth  and  all  the  conveniences,  comforts 
and  luxuries  which  it  furnishes.  His  hirelings 
move  with  the  regularity  and  precision  of 
drilled  soldiers.  He  receives  the  reports  of  the 
operations  and  products  of  his  looms  and  gives 
his  orders  with  the  certainty  that  they  will  be 
promptly  and  exactly  carried  out.  He  is, 
moreover,  independent  of  the  changes  of  the 
market;  since,  if  the  prices  for  his  fabrics  are 
not  satisfactory,  he  merely  orders  them  to  be 
held.  And  thus,  while  the  planter  is  all  anxiety 
the  manufacturer  appears  as  happ^  and  fault- 
finding— with  others,  **  not  with  himself  " — as 
did,  during  the  war,  some  of  our  home  jB^ener- 
als,  who  fought  many  a  battle  b^  the  chimney 
comer,  far  from  the  noise,  confusion  and  danger 
of  the  battle-field !  If,  then,  our  people  prefer 
hard  work  and  small  pay,  they  are  pursuing 
the  right  line  of  action,  and  it  should  be  per- 
sistently followed,  as  the  reward  is  to  those  who 
are  faithful  to  the  end. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Howard  asked  in  The  Pfcin- 
tatumy  some  time  since,  how  it  was  that  a  New 
England  farmer  could  pay  ten  times  as  much 
for  land  and  twice  as  much  for  labor  as  we  do, 
and,  yety  make  larger  profits?  And  gave  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  because  of  their  liberal  and 
judicious  use  of  fertilizers.  From  which  opinion 
I  dissent,  on  the  ground  that  we  use  the  same 
brands  they  do,  and  apply  them  quite  as  liber- 
ally and  judiciously.  JS^o;  the  true  reason  b 
because  they  have  a  ready  home  market  for 
their  products — this  market  being  the  natural, 
legitimate,  necessary  result  of  a  diversity  of 
pursuitR,  which  enables  every  branch  of  indus- 
try to  asfdst  every  other  without  prejudice  to 
itself.  The  Plow,  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil  are 
all  the  more  fit  associates  and  co-workers,  in 
that  they  cannot  be  antagonistic  competitors, 
while  they  are,  yet,  all  striving  for  the  same 
end — their  own  and  the  general  weal. 

It  is  immaterial  what  may  be  a  country's 
n^taral  resources  for  wealth,  if  those  resources 
are  not  developed  by  capital,  skill,  labor,  and 
a  determination  to  succeed.  Without  these,  any 
Nation,  however  blessed  b^  Nature,  must 
remain  in  obscurity  and  insignificance,  as  did 
California  until  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
And  so,  of  what  practical  advantage  is  it  to  us 
that  our  mountains  are  filled  with  untold  mine- 
ral wealth,  so  long  as  that  wealth  is  permitted  to 
lie  dormant ;  or,  that  we  have  a  vast  abundance 


of  available  water-power,  if  that  water-power 
wastes  its  useless  course  to  the  sea?  LNmb  it  • 
render  any  the  less  true  or  galling  the  fact,  that 
while  our  cotton  fields  are  white  with  the  har- 
vest, our  moneyed  men  are  buying  up  United 
States  or  Northern  securities,  our  poor  have  no 
adequate  demand  for  their  labor,  and  we,  as  a 
people,  are,  in  one  sense  at  least,  subject  to  our 
shrewd  neighbors — as  their  growers  of  cotton 
— we  doing  the  unremunerative  labor,  while 
the  manufacturer,  by  his  skill  and  machinery, 
makes  more  than  twice  as  much  out  of  our 
cotton  as  we  do  ? 

Now,  I  urge  that  we  put  an  immediate  and 
efiectual  end  to  this  state  of  things  in  the  South, 
or,  at  any  rate,  in  Georgia ;  that  we  manufac- 
ture our  own  staple  within  our  own  limits  and 
to  our  own  advantage.  And  I  maintain  that  it 
is  entirely  practicable  to  do  this — practicable 
to  manufacture  cotton  into  such  forms  as  may 
be  demanded  for  consumption,  not  only  at 
home,  but  abroad.  We  already  have  a  few 
establishments  that  are  running  successfully  on 
common  styles  of  goods,  and  I  assert  that  the 
finer  fabrics  would  work  much  better  in  our 
climate  than  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States.  Nor  do  I  pee  why,  instead  of  wasting 
our  energies  in  vain  eflbrts  against  the  Protec- 
tive System,  we  should  not  avail  ourselves  of  all 
advantages  growing  out  of  it,.they  being  equally 
open  to  us. 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  was  not  as 
much  cotton  manufactured  in  England  as  was 
by  the  Augusta  Factory  last  year — over  three 
millions  of  pounds.  We  now  furnish  a  foreign 
nation  and  our  Northern  neighbors  with  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  cotton  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  employment  of  a  large  portion  of  that  cap- 
ital and  labor  to  which  their  great  success  is 
mainly  attributable,  and  which  helps  to  produce 
so  great  an  abundance  of  money  as  to  establish 
their  rate  of  interest  at  five,  six  or  seven  per 
cent.,  while  our  planters,  the  producers  of  the 
raw  material,  have  to  pay  twelve,  eighteen, 
twenty  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  advances 
to  enable  them  to  raise  more  cotton  for  these 
Lords  of  the  Spindle,  who  are  making  out  of 
our  product  more  than  twice  as  much  as  we  do, 
while  heaping  insult  and  injury  upon  a  defence- 
less people.  Let  us,  then,  manufacture  this 
product  ourselves,  within  our  own  limits,  where 
It  can  be  done  more  cheaply,  and  to  the  great 
advantage  of  all  branches  of  industry,  including 
that  of  planting. 

A  factory  owned  by  a  planter,  or  a  neighbor- 
hood of  planters,  can  and  should  gin  all  the 
cotton  raised  in  the  neighborhood,  by  the  same 
power  that  propels  the  other  machinery.  By 
so  doing,  it  would  save  the  expense  of  ginning 
to  the  Ranter — the  gin  in  the  factory  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  the  opener,  and  tended  by  the 
same  hands.  The  expense  of  ginning  and  pack- 
ing a  crop  is  estimated  at  one-tenth  of  the  cost 
of  the  Iflkbor  of  producing  it.  Such  a  factory 
would  save,  idso,  the  tare,  bagging  and  rope, 
amounting  to  about  one  cent  per  pound,  and 
would  receive  its  cotton  in  a  better  condition, 
as  there  would  not  be  the  breaking  up  of  the 
bale,    Such  a  factory  in  the  country,  owned  by 
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a  planter,  or  planters,  could  and  shonld  be 
operated  07  such  laboren  as  do  not  and  should 
not  work  in  the  crop,  and  thus  furnish  employ- 
ment to  all  the  effecUve  force  of  a  family, 
nany  of  whom  are  not,  by  nature  or  circum- 
stances, ^tted  for  field  w(^rk.  Labor  being 
the  basis  of  Wealthy  and  all  being  employed  in 
some  remunerative  occupatian,  the  necessary 
result  would  be  a  greater  interest  on  a  given 
investment.  In  other  words,  that  people, 
county  or  section  having  the  greatest  diversity 
of  pursuits,  and  thereby  profitably  employing 
all  the  available  Labor  of  both  sexes,  accumu- 
lates the  greatest  amount  of  wealthy  and  is  the 
iQOst  independent ;  while  that  having  but  one 
pursuit  is  the  poorest  and  most  dependent. 

To  make  my  ideas  practical :  We  will  as- 
sume that  the  citizens  of  Bome  were  to  build 
a  cotton  mill,  to  keep  company  with  her  splen- 
did foundries,  nail  factories,  rolling,  flouring 
and  other  mills.  And  I  will  make  an  estimate 
for  an  establishment  that  would  do  a  business 
8\i$cient  to  pay  for  superior  talent  in  both  the 
financial  and  manufacturing  departments, 
without  which  a  failure  would  be  inevitable. 
A  capital  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ($250,000)  will  build  a  complete  cot- 
ton mill  of  two  hundred  aud  fifty  looms,  pro- 
pelled bv  steam,  to  weave  (4-4)  four-quarters 
standara  sheetings. .  This  estimate  includes  all 
the  modern  improvements,  together  with  house 
room  for  the  operatives.  The  production  of 
such  a  factory  would  be  for  a  month  of  twenty- 
five  days,  three  hundred  thousand  (300,000) 
yards,  now  worth  (12})  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
a  yard — thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  ($37,500) ;  the  waste  would  be  worth 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500) — making  a  month- 
ly average  of  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars 
($38,000).  From  this  sum  we  must  deduct  the 
cost  of  the  cotton,  labor,  findings,  commissions 
and  other  expenses,  and  thus  show  the  result 
for  any  given  time. 

To  operate  such  an  establishment,  turning 
out  the  above  work,  will  require  of  middling 
cotton  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  three 
hundred  (120,300)  pounds,  which,  at  sixteen 
(16)  cents  per  pound,  will  make  nineteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars 
($19,248). 

The  labor  would  be  about  in  accordance 
with  the  following  number  and  prices : 

1  President  snd  Clerk $500 

1  Superintendent  and  Cleric 500 

1  Book-Keeper 150 

2  WaU-hraen,  at  $37  50 75 

2  Repairers,  iron  and  wood,  at  $75 150 

2  DraysanddraTmen,  at$50 100 

1  Office  and  yard  hand. 26 

10  $  1,500  00 

Engike  Room— No.  1. 

1  Engineer $  75  00 

2  Firemen,  $50  and  $25. 75  00 

3  150  00 

Card  Room— No.  2. 

1  Bora  Carder $  75  00 

2  Second  hands.  $50  and  $87  60 87  50 

2  Wlllowers  and  openers,  $1$  75 37  50 

$  Spreader  tenders,  $25 » 150  00 

6  Cird  strippers.  tZl  87^4 ...131  25 

6  RaUway  tenders,  $12  50 75  00 

1  Oafd  grindvr. — ^ 87  60 


12  Drawing  t«nden,  $12  60 160  00 

12  Speeder  tenders,  $15, ...180  00 

2  Boveing  tenders'  $18  75, 87  50 

2  Sweepers,  $10, 20  00 

52  9812$ 

Sfinniko  Room— No.  3. 

1  Bo0i  ninner $62  60 

2  Second  spinners,  $50  and  $37  50l...  87  50 
2  Oilers  and  bundlers,  $18  75 87  60 

60  Spinners,  at  $12  60 026  00 

8  Quillers,  $15, ; 120  00 

8  Spoolers,  $15 120  00 

8  Bobbin  and  quiU  canriers,  $12  60...  100  00 
2  Sweepers,  $10. « 30  00 

81  1,172  50 

Wbaviko  Room— No.  4. 

1  Boas  wearer |    76  00 

2  Second  weavers,  $60  and  $87  60...      87  60 
75  weavers,  at  $25 1,875  00 

2  Sweepers,  at  $10  and  $12  50 22  60 

80  2,060^0$' 

Dbesbino  and  Balinq  Room— No.  5. 

1  Boss  dresser ...$  62  60 

1  Second  dresser 87  50 

6  Warpers,  at  $18  75 112  50 

6  Dresser  tenders,  at  $37  50 225  00 

6  Beeders,  at  $18  75 112  60 

2  Cloth  trimmers,  at  $18  75 37  50 

2  Measurers  and  balers,  at  $25......  50  00 

1  Sweeper 12  50 

26  65000 

Making  a  total  of  253  employees  for  $  6,518  76 

For  supplies  and  materials  for  repairs,  such  as 

oils,  leather,  bobbins,  reeds,  shuttles,  iron, 

lumber,  etc 1,600  00 

200  cords  wood,  or  coal  to  corresponding  amH...        800  00 

Insurance  on  ^900,000  at  2>^  per  cent 416  67 

To  Jceep  the  property  up  to  par  value  we  allow 

5  per  cent,  on  the  property 833  83 

Gas  lights  and  taxes .» 600  00 

Freights,  commissions,  and  guarantees  on  the 

gross  sales,  $38,000,  at  7>4  per  cent. «..    2,850  00 

Making  the  gross  expenses  per  month.. $32,761  7S 

Which,  deducted  from  the  gross  earnings, 
leaves  the  net  earnings,  or  profit,  per  month, 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ($5,238  25);  or  a 
net  profit  per  annum  of  sixty-two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  (62,850),  which 
is  over  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

The  actual  experimental  results  might,  and 
doubtless  would,  diff*er  slightly  from  the  fore- 
going estimate.  But  there  are  responsible  par- 
ties who  would  contract  to  build  and  operate 
such  a  factory  at  the  figures  on  which  my  esti- 
mate is  based,  and  who  would  engage  to  pro- 
duce the  quantity  and^quality  of  go€>ds  named 
in  it.  So  much  of  the  calculation,  then,  may 
be  regarded  as  fixed  or  known  ;  while  the  only 
unknown  or  variable  part  is  that  depending 
upon  the  cost  of  cotton  and  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Now,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  does,  or  can  this  fluctuation  in  the  cotton 
market  affect  the  general  or  virtual  result  of 
that  estimate  ?  because,  as  the  price  of  cotton 
rises  or  falls,  so,  correspondingly,  must  tlie 
price  of  the  goods  manufactured  from  it  Thia^ 
then,  is  the  only  risk  the  stockholder  would  be 
called  upon  to  take,  and  it  an  apparent  onljr, 
rather  than  an  actual  risk. 

Now,  if  the  forgoing  estimate  be  ooiiceO)  ■ 
and  I  challenge  a  critical  investigation  of  it  in 
every  particular  and  as  a  whole,  and  I  espe* 
cially  solioit  this  investigation  befbre  j<m  pvt>» 
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noance  a^^aimt  manufacturlBef — what  is  the 
neoefls&ij  mterence  from  the  facts  adduced  and 
ike  esttmates  anbinitted^  as  to  the  reUtive  im- 
portance  of  manaftictiiniig  ?  What  is  the  true 
policj  of  the  South,  and  year  dutjr  as  to  incul- 
cating and  fostering  and  deTeloping  that 
policj? 

I  am  asked  hj  many,  how  and  where  we  are 
to  obtsin  the  labor  reouisite  to  o£Scer  and  ope- 
rate such  a  cotton  mill,  should  one  be  built  at 
Rome?    I  answer  hj  ci^ying  that  you   have 
tentlemen  in  your  city  who  would  fill  the  of- 
ices  of  president,  book-keeper  and  clerks.   The 
practical  manufacturer  you  might  secure  in 
Georgia  or  from  the  East.    He  should  be  a 
man  of  some  means,  which  he  should  invest 
with  you — capable,  and  not  afraid  of  the  Ku- 
Klux.^  A  few  experienced    and  well-trained 
operatives  could  be  had  from  mills  now  in  ope- 
ration.   These  could  soon  teach  new  ones,  to 
be  eathered  from  your  midst  or  from  your  im- 
mediate neighborhood — for,  as  I  have  already 
said,  one  of  our  great  needs  is,  to  gather  up  the 
labor  now  unemployed — to  convert  those  who 
are  now  consumers  into  producers.    For  in- 
stance :  Mr.  Noble  has  in  his  employ  a  man 
whose  family  consists  in  part  of  daughters  and 
small  boys.    That  man  has  to  support   his 
family  by  his  own  labor,  exclusively ;  whereas, 
if  there  was  a  factory   here,  in  which   theee 
daughters  and  younger  sons  could  find   em- 
ployment, they  could  materially  assist  their 
lather,  and  add  to  their  own  comfort.    And  so 
of  other  emplovers,  employees  and  trades  in 
the  city  and  neighborhood.    Expenses  would 
be  lessened,  comfort  increased,  and  wages  re- 
duced to  tne  general  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity.   There  is  still  another  class  in  your  midst 
on  which  you  can  depend  for  a  large  supply  of 
operatives,  and  who  are  asking  employment  at 
your  hands.    During  the  late  war  oetween  the 
States,  there  were  many  men  who  left  their 
wives  and  children  to  our  care  when  they  bade 
us  good-bye  for  the  last  time.    We,  on  our 
part,  promised  to  protect  and  sustain  them. 
Many  of  their  widows  and  orphans  are  now 
asking  for  honorable  and  profitable  employ- 
ment, and  I  hold  that  where  communities  are 
able,  they  should  afford  it  to  them,  rather  than 
either  directly  or  indirectly  pay  a  double  price 
for  the  same  value  to  foreigners,  strangers  or 
enemies.    I  have  endeavored,  on  my  part,  to 
keep   the  promise  thus   made    to  those   who 
fought    our    battles.    Though    defeated,    our 
promise  with  regard  to  their  bereaved  widows 
and  orphans  is  none  the  less  binding  on  us. 
Humanity,  love  of  justice,  admiration  for  the 
noble   deeds  of  our  brave  soldiers,  and   last, 
though   not    least,  a  conscientious    desire  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  means  committed  to 
our  trust,  all  call  upon  us  to  make  the  pro- 
posed investment; 

The  operatives  employed  in  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  North  are  from  the  classes 
mentioned  above,  with  the  addition  of  many 
who  would  here  be  considered  above  the  neces- 
sity of  such  labor. 

I  am  asked  by  **  Bill  Arp,"  Tf  such  advan- 
tages as  I  have.enumerated  are  possessed  by  the 


South,  why  is  it  that  Northern  manufacturers 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  them  by  coming 
South  with  their  machinery  and  reaping  the 
rich  harvest  so  inviting  ?  I  answer  frankly^ 
from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  : 

1.  There  is  no  very  great  inducement  for  a 
Northern  manufacturer  to  come  here  to  do 
business  so  long  as  we  continue  to  go  to  his 
very  door  to  purchase  his  products  at  his  own 
prices.  Would  you  expect  a  miller  to  send 
out  through  the  country  to  haul  grain  to  his 
mill  so  lon^  as  the  producers  readily  and  with- 
out complaint  bring  it  themselves  ? 

2.  A  man  who  is  able  to  build  a  factory 
here  capable  of  doing  a  profitable  business,  is 
able  to  do  the  same  thing  "  to  home,"  where  \ 
he  is  surrounded  by  fiends  and  pleasant  asso- 
ciations. The  inducements  to  leave  these 
must  be  strong  in  order  to  be  effective.  And 
with  their  ideas  of  our  want  of  civilization, 
coupled  with  their  dread  of  Ku-Klux,  they 
move  West,  rather  than  South,  when  th^y 
move  at  all. 

3.  They  do  not  and  cannot  now  properly 
understand  and  appreciate  our  many  and  great 
natural  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
great  staple  of  the  South.  Why,  we,  as  a  peo- 
ple, do  not  fully  and  generally  understand  and 
appreciate  them  ourselves.  And  hence,  I  am 
now  urging  (he  necessity  of  developing  our 
own  resources  so  as  to  bring  them  properly 
before  the  world.  Rome  can  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  manufacturing  here;  other 
cities,  towns,  counties  and  neighborhoods  have 
the  aoility  to  do  the  same.  And  so,  let  the 
work  progress.  Our  people  are  slow  to  engage 
in  new  and  untried  scnemes,  as  they  call  them. 

But  when  this  thing  is  once  believed,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  demonstration  can  cause  it 
to  be  understood — we  may  confidently  look  for 
such  improvements  in  the  manufacturing  of 
cotton  as  will  astonish  ourselves  and  the 
world. 

The  influence  of  manufacturing  on  the 
growth  and  business  of  cities,  you  modem  Ro- 
mans are  aware  of,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  on  every 
hand.  Go  to  any  of  our  finished  towns  and 
compare  them  with  Rome  and  Atlanta,  and  all 
can  see,  at  a  glance,  the  effect  of  manufactures. 

But  you  are  not  and  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  your  present  attainments.  Build  this 
cotton  mill  and  you  have  advanced  another 
degree,  and  will  be  the  better  prepared  for 
other  and  greater  improvements. 

And  may  you  never  stop  until  her  namesake 
shall  rival  or  even  surpass,  in  extent  and  mag- 
nificence,^ the  once  proud  "  Mistress  of  the 
World  "  in  her  palmiest  days  1 


At  the  "  Grand  Hotel,"  Paris,  the  other  night, 
a  lady,  rather  excited,  rushed  down  to  the 
**  counting-house^"  and  asked  hurriedly  of  one 
of  those  small,  tight  clad  boys,  "  Have  you  the 
small-pox  in  the  house?"  and  the  bov,  who 
"  perfectly  understands  English,"  repliedf, "  No ; 
but  we  expect  it  every  minute,  and  when  it 
arrives  I  will  send  it  up  to  the  chamber  of 
Madame  1" 
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Analysis  of  Soils. 

Much  interest  is  manifested  by  agriculturists 
regarding  the  value  of  soil  analysis,  and  we  are 
•often  solicited  to  express  views  upon  this  point. 
Careful  experiment  and  observation  have  led  us 
to  conclude  that  less  practical  or  positive  know- 
ledge is  gained  by  analysis  of  soils  than  many 
suppose.  "We  entered  upon  the  work  ten  years 
ago  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  expected  to  be 
unerringly  guided  in  our  farm  operations  by  the 
results  attained.  It  was  found  that  while  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  learning  the  exact  ingre- 
dients of  our  soils,  we  could  not  ascertain  in 
what  states  of  combination  they  existed.  Many 
soils  examined  were  found  to  be  quite  similar 
in  chemical  composition,  but  they  differed  wide- 
ly in  their  proauctive  powers ;  and  also,  soils 
which  were  found  to  contain  in  rich  abundance 
«ll  the  elements  of  plant  nutrition,  did  not 
grow  crop  as  we  had  reason  to  expect.  Soil 
analysis  rails  to  throw  light  upon  the  mechan- 
ical or  physical  conditions  which  have  a  most 
important  bearing  upon  crops,  and  the  growth 
of  every  kind  of  plants. 

Simple  analysis  of  top -coverings,  without 
taking  into  account  the  nature  of  subsoils,  loca- 
tion, mechanical  conditions,  etc.,  is  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon  as  a  certain  guide  in  the  manage- 
.  ment  of  lands.  Nevertheless,  chemistry,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  affords  great  aid  in  soil 
cultivation,  and  in  some  cases  soil  analysis  may. 
"be  valuable.  For  instance,  if  lime  or  potash 
l>e  wanting  in  soils,  it  will  inform  us  of  the  fact, 
and  we  can  supply  these  important  substances 
■with  great  benefit.  A  single  analysis  of  the 
«oil  of  a  wheat  or  potato-field  may  show  the  ab- 
aence  of  some  one  of  the  elements  of  food  upon 
which  the  plant  depends,  and  if  it  were  not 
supplied  the  crop  would  be  a  failure.  Soils 
come  from  the  rocks,  and  their  character  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  rocks  from  which 
they  have  resulted.  Some  are  rich  in  potash, 
others  in  lime;  and  a  soil  rich  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  ingredients  is  not  benefited  by 
their  application.  Thus,  analysis  teaches  us 
how  to  prevent  loss  in  two  ways :  loss  of  crops, 
hy  supplying  needed  plant-food;  and  loss  in 
using  unnecessary  manure  upon  lands  where  it 
exists  in  abundance.  It  also  teaches  us  that 
certain  lands  are  naturally  barrf»n,  and  cannot 
be  reclaimed  with  profit,  and  that  others  have 
soluble  salts  in  such  large  proportions  that  they 
cannot  gro^  crops. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  enigmas  in  soil 
cultivation  which  chemistry  has  thus  far  failed 
to  explain.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  super- 
phosphate greatly  J)eDefits  a  turnip-field,  and 
Tet  analysis  of  the  plant  reveals  the  fact  that 
but  little  phosphoric  acid  enters  the  plant;  and 
also,  it  is  probable  that  potash  and  other  salts 
may  exist  m  such  peculiar  combinations  in  soils 
as  not  to  be  readily  detected  by  chemical  tests, 
as  we  find  that  potatoes,  which  re<juire  much 
potash,  will  sometimes  grow  upon  soils  in  which 
we  fail  to  detect  this  agent. — Bos,  Jour,  of  Chem, 


Analysis  of  Com  Gobs. 

Considerable  discussion  hat  recently  arisen 
in  agricultural  journals  and  at  farmers'  meetings 
upon  the  nutritive  value  of  corn  cobs  when 
ground  and  fed  to  animals.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon practice  amon^  farmers  to  grind  the  whole 
ears  of  com,  and  fe^  the  product  to  milch  cows, 
working  oxen,  and  often  to  horses.  This  plan 
we  have  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  at  our 
own  farm,  but  we  have  had  some  misgivings  as 
to  the  utility  or  advisability  of  the  practice. 
With  the  view  of  ascertaining  as  nearly  as 
practicable  the  exact  nutritive  value  of  the 
cobs,  we  selected  a  nice  ear  of  Lakeside  com 
from  a  bundle  hanging  in  our  counting-room, 
and  removing  the  kernels,  subjected  the  cob  to 
analysis.    It  gave  of— 

Water „„   7  48 

Crude  fibre 80.96 

Aih 1.1$ 

Carbohydrates,  fat,  and  albuminoids. 00.41 

100.00 

The  amount  of  fat  was  not  accurately  determ- 
ined, but  it  was  proved  to  be  more  than  one  per 
cent.    The  amount  of  water  is  probably  smaller 
than  it  would  have  been  haa  the  corn  been 
taken  directly  from  the  srain  house,  instead  of 
the  warm  room  in  which  it  had  been  hannng 
for  some  weeks.     The  results  of  the  analysis 
prove  that  there  is  in  com  cobs  a  considerable 
amount  of  fat-producing  and  flesh-formine  con- 
stituents.   In  the  sixty  per  cent,  of  carbohy- 
drates, albuminoids,  fat,  etc.,  are  found  the  ele- 
ments which  have  nutritive  value,  and  in  order 
that  we  may  obtain  some  idea  of  its  compara- 
tive worth,  let  us  contrast  it  with  the  dry  straw 
of  some  grains.    Wheat  straw  contains  about 
30  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates,  2  per  cent,  of  al- 
buminoids, and  H  per  cent,  of  fat;  oat  straw, 
38  per  cent,  of  the  first  named  substances,  2} 
of  tne  second,  and  2  of  the  third;  rye  straw,  27 
of  the  first,  1}  of  the  second,  and  I  3-10  of  the 
third.     It  is  shown  that  cobs  have  a  higher 
value  than  wheat  or  rye  straw,  and  they  equal 
in  nutritive  constituents  the  best  quality  of  oat 
straw.    These  results  indicate  the  utility  of  feed- 
ing them  to  our  animals,  provided  there  are  no 
objections  of  a  strictly  physical  nature,  or  ob- 
jections arising  from  bulk  and  difficulty  of  re- 
ducing the  cob  to  a  sufficiently  fine  powder.    It 
is  not  probable  that  cob-meal  can  oe  perfectly 
digested  unless  comminution  is  carried  to  an 
extreme  point ;  and  therefore,  the  finer  the  cobs 
are  ground,  the  higher  the  value,  and  the  less 
the  liability  of  gastric  disturbance.    It  is  cer- 
tain we  do  not  ^ive  sufficient  attention  to  the 
matter  of  grindmg  any  of  the  grains  fed  to  our 
animals.     They  should  be  ground  at  fine  <u 
possible^  in  order  that  they  may  be  easy  of  di- 
gestion, and  in  order  that  the  nutritive  substan- 
ces may  be  fully  utilized.    There  is  a  positire 
loss  in  feeding  out  coarsely-ground  grains  of 
any  kind,  and  in  grinding  the  cob  with  theoom, 
give  special  attention  to  the  work  of  comminu- 
tion.   The  corn  in  the  ear  should  be  thorougfajhr 
dry  before  it  is  carried  to  mill,  and  there  will 
be  less  difficulty  in  reducing  it  to  a  fine  pow- 
der.—iMdl 
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For  thM  Sonthtam  Fmrm  mnd  Sane. 

Bee  Hire  Inreiitioitt. 

"One  of  themost  recent  triumphs  of  ingenu- 
itj  recorded  at  the  Patent  Office  18  a  device  for 

rning  in  the  mornine  and  closing  at  night 
gates  of  hee-faireSf  tne  object  being  to  ex- 
<)ad[e  the  bee-moth.  The  gates  are  so  connected 
with  a  poultry  roost  that  when  the  fowls  are  on 
their  perches  the  additional  weight  closes  the 
bee-hive  gates,  which  open  again  when  the 
fowls  depart  in  the  morning." 

The  above  extract  firom  the  N.  F.  Tribune 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice  from  the 
true  lover  of  apiarian  pursuits.    I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  editor  deemed  the  insertion  of  the 
paragraph  could  in  anyway  be  injurious  to  the 
interest  of  those  striving  to  improve  the  bee- 
keeping system  of  America,  and  increase  the 
gathering  and  saving  of  a  portion  of  thb  large 
amount  of  sweets  now  daily  wasted  during  the 
seasons  of  flowers;    nevertheless,  such  is  the 
case,  as  the  publication  of  notices  like  the  above 
in  papers  having  a  circulation  and  influence 
«mong  the  agricultural  people  of  the  States,  is 
«f  serious  injury  to  apiarian  improvement,  and 
prevents  the  increase  of  the  honey  product  of 
the  country.     Were  all  who  keep  bees  well 
versed  in  their  habits,  as  well  as  the  habits  of 
that  great  enemy,  the  bee-moth  and  its  larvse, 
«uch  notices  of  worthless  patented  inventions 
oould  do  no  harm ;  but  as  a  very  largo  propor- 
tion are  entirely  ignorant  on  the  subject,  the 
publication  of  such  notice  gives  them  a  quasi 
recognition  of  its  importance,  and  leads  to  a 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  mechanical  appli- 
•ances  as  an  aid  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  thg 
bee-moths'  larva;  whereas,  the  correct  teaching 
should  be  that  all  sueh  appliances  are  worthless 
And    injurious,  causing  the  uninformed  bee- 
keeper to  trust  to  them — like  the  heathen  trust- 
ing to  his  fcetish  to  protect  him  from  the  evil- 
eye — until,  too  late,  he  flnds  such  trust "  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare,"  and  looks  upon  all  improve- 
m^ata  on  the  bee-gum-and-brimstone  mode-^s 


utterly  worthless,  and  a  waste  of  time.  To  be 
positive  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  inven* 
tion  mentioned  above,  let  any  bee-keeper  select 
a  weak  stock  and  close  up  the  entrance,  durinf^ 
the  time  of  a  honey  harvest,  at  the  time  the 
hens  go  to  roost,  and  keep  it  closed  until  next 
morning  when  they  leave.  For  one  hour  after 
closing  let  him  watch  and  count,  if  he  can, 'the 
bees  kept  out  by  thus  closing  the  hive;  and 
early  in  the  morning  examine  and  see  if  beee 
do  not  leave  other  hives  for  the  flower-fleld  be- 
fore he  opens  the  cjosed  hive.  If  possible,  let 
him  do  thus  for  three  months,  and  then  exam* 
ine  such  hive  for  moth  worms.  I  think  he  will 
find  a  few,  and  most  likely  enough  to  make  him 

rn  his  eyes,  not  only  at  the  inventor,  but  at 
agricultural  editor  who  would  insert  a  no> 
tice  of  such  a  worthless  piece  of  mechanism. 
As  a  rule,  bee-keepers  are  much  safer  to  con- 
sider all  inventions  of  moth-proof  hives,  or 
moth-traps,  as  unmitigated  frauds  than  of  any- 
utility.  I  have  never  seen  one  yet  that  was 
not  a  moth  nursery,  and  an  injury  to  those 
using  them  instead  o^a  benefit.  A  good  sized 
swarm^  with  a  healthy  queen,  is  the  only  moth- 
proof mvention  I  believe  in.  £.  J.  P. 


The  Next  Cotton  Crop. 

The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  ft 
city  correspondent  of  the  Canton  (Miss.)  Citiun, 
we  commend  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  oor 
cotton-planting  friends : 

"  At  the  present  prices,  cotton  is  a  profitable 
crop,  and  our  planting  friends  are  preparing  to 
put  in  a  larger  acreage  than  usuaL  If  the  see- 
son  should  be  favoraole,  the  yield  will  be  largeu 
and  the  price  consequently  low.  A  crop  of 
three  and  a  half  million  bales  will  sell  at  an 
average  of  $90  per  bale  of  450  pounds,  yieldin^r 
to  the  South  $315,000,000 ;  while  a  crop  of  four 
and  a  half  million  bales  would  not  sell  at  an 
average  of  above  $60  to  $65  per  bale — yieldin|^ 
to  the  country  only  $270,000,000  to  $292,000,- 
000 ;  or  from  twenty-two  and  a  half  to  forty- 
five  million  dollars  less  than  the  smaller  crop. 

"  The  labor  required  to  cultivate  and  gather 
the  extra  million  of  bales  would,  if  properlr 
directed,  produce  an  abundance  of  grain  and 
grass  to  supply  food  for  the  people  and  stock  of 
the  whole  country.  The  people  would  then  be 
in  a  much  better  position — get  out  of  debt,  im- 

Erove  their  property  and  take  a  fair  start  up 
ill.  If  planters  could  ^et  on  a  stump  outside 
of  their  own  patch,  and  look  over  the  whole 
Southern  cotton  plantation,  they  would  see 
things  just  as  I  write;  but  so  long  as  they  look 
only  at  their  own  patch — with  avarice  for  spec- 
tacles— they  will  go  on  after  the  old  pattern, 
and  die  in  poverty,  leaving  their  children  with- 
out a  home ;  while  Old  England  will  get  rich 
by  working  up  the  cotton  which  the  planters 
had  to  sell  at  ress  than  it  cost  to  produce,  in  or- 
der to  get  bread  from  the  Northwest,  which 
they  oould  have  grown  cheaper  at  home. 
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TIm  Yegetoble  GardeD* 

If  our  readers  were  to  ask  lu  what  is  the 
most  important  work  to  be  done  this  month  in 
the  garden,  we  should  reply  without  hesitation, 
to  thin  the  vegetables  to  a  stand,  so  as  to  give 
•  the  plants  which  are  left  plenty  of  room  to 
grow  and  mature.  It  is  just  as  fatal  to  a  good 
crop  to  leave  the  plants  too  thick  as  to  allow 
weeds  and  grass  to  rob  them  of  the  sustenance 
which  they  need.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
work  of  thinning  is  not  half  done,  Mid  the  con- 
sequence is,  more  than  half  m  crop  is  rarely 
made.  Thin  at  once  and  with  unsparing  hand. 
The  plants  look  very  pretty  now,  and  it  seems 
a  pity  to  pull  up  any  of  them,  but  if  you  would 
have  full  grown  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  melons, 
cucumbers  and  squashes,  you  must  give  them 
room,  air  and  light.  Let  the  hoe,  or  Brinly's 
garden  plow  (an  excellent  implement)  be  plied 
incessantly,  destroying  weeds  and  all  foreign 
growth,  and  keeping  the  soil  loose  and  free 
fW)m  baking.  Keep  a  s)iarp  look  out  for  the 
cut-worm  and  the  striped  bug,  the  deadly  ene- 
mies of  cablmge  plants  and  cucumber  vines. 
When  melon,  cucumber  and  squash  vines  have 
become  five  or  six  inches  long,  pinch  the  ends 
to  check  the  growth  of  the  vine  and  promote 
that  of  the  fruit.  Occasional  watering  with  a 
weak  solution  of  liquid  manure,  and  a  free  use 
of  pure  water  immediately  afterward,  will  be 
found  very  beneficial,  particularly  if  a  "  dry 
apell "  should  happen.  Continue  to  plant  out 
cabbages^  tomatoes,  egg-plants,  celery,  cauli- 
flowers and  lettuce,  taking  care  to  shelter  them 
with  shingles  against  the  heat  oi  the  sun  until 
they  become  established. 

/U  frtr  M  possible  mulch  all  vegetables  after 


a  rain,  thus  shading  the  ground,  checking  the 
growth  of  weeds,  and  preserving  meistore. 
Mulch  liberally,  if  at  all. 

Plant  Lima  and  bunch  beans  for  a  succes- 
sion. Sprinkle  ashes  or  soot  over  the  leaves  of 
cabbage  plants  and  beans  to  protect  them 
against  the  insect  tribe.  Before  sunrise,  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  plants,  is  the  best  time  to  do 
this.  Draw  the  soil  away  from  the  crown  of 
the  onions. 

In  dry  weather,  let  the  watering  pots  be 
freely  and  regularly  used,  in  the  evening,  after 
the  sun  has  set.  Divide  all  the  soapsuds  from 
the  wash-house  between  the  vegetables  and  the 
flowers. 

If  tomato  vinea  have  attained  sufficient 
growth,  train  them  on  trellises  or  poles  to  keep 
the  fruit  from  the  ground.  Sow  cabbage  and 
beet  seeds  for  winter  use. 

Top  the  okra  plants  to  keep  them  bushy  and 
ensure  a  constant  succession  of  fruit.  Remem- 
ber that  unremitting  work  and  close  attention 
during  this  month  are  essential  to  success  in 
raising  vegetables. 


Tlie  Orelmrd* 

Here  again  thinniag  is  a  very  important 
work  wherever  the  fruit  is  too  thickly  set^  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  peaches.  It 
seems  hard  to  destroy  a  large  portion  of  the 
young  fruit,  but  it  is  essential  for  the  taW  ms- 
tnrity  and  quality  of  the  present  crop,  and  the 
ftiture  health  and  vigor  of  the  trees.  This  is 
the  month  whe»  the  moth,  which  produces  the 
peach  boreiv  deposits  her  eggs  at  the  base  of  the 
trees.  To  guavd  against  this,  it  is  reoofm^ 
mended  W  tia^  QQUn%  brown  paper  round  the 
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tree  tiie  width  of  the  sheet.  Destroy  all  cat- 
terpillar  wehs.  Remove  from  grape  vines  all 
shoots  growing  close  to  the  ground.  Pinch  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots  of  fig  hushes. 


The  Strawbkrry  Bed. — Pinch  off  all  run- 
ners as  fast  as  they  show  themselves.  Keep 
the  bed  clear  of  all  grass  and  weeds,  and  in  dry 


weather  wSlt^r  copfously  every  evening,  ir 
those  who  have  strawherry  heds  iti  fall  hea)r- 
ing  will  only  take  the  trouhle  to  keep  them 
clean,  remove  all  runners,  and  water  them  con- 
stantly, they  can  prolong  hy  several  week» 
their  enjoyment  of  this  delicious  fruit,  andli 
gather  hushels  where  those  who  neglect  their 
strawherriea  only  gather  pints. 


ABBOiriA  1711BBLLATT4. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

In  transplanting  from  the  seed-heds  he  care- 
ful to  disturh  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  and 
chooM  a  cloudy  or  showery  day  for  the  opera- 
tion. If  done  in  dry  weather,  water  the  plants 
in  the  seed-bed  freely,  and  also  the  earth  into 
which  they  are  to  he  transplanted,  a  little  while 
before  removal,  and  if  the  weather  he  bright, 
shade  them  for  a  couple  of  days  until  they  be- 
come rooted.  Annuals  sown  where  they  are 
to  bloom  now  require  to  be  thinned,  so  as  to 
give  them  plenty  of  room.  "Water  them  co- 
piously in  dry  weather,  and  an  occasional  dose 
of  weak  liquid  manure  will  much  promote 
their  growth  and  hasten  their  blooming.  Keep 
the  roses  pruned  in  good  shape,  especially  free 
growfers  like  the  Lamarque.  Remove  all  de- 
cayed blooms  and  seed  vessels.  When  the 
leaves  of  early  spring  bulbs  decay — Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  Tulips,  &c. — ^take  them  up  anjl  keep 
in  a  dry,  cool  place,  for  planting  out  again  in 
October.  Train  and  tie  with  matting  all  dah- 
lias. If  of  very  tall  growth  they  will  be  im- 
proved by 'topping.  Crysanthemums  may  now 
be  propagated  by  cuttings.  Shrubs  which 
have  gone  out  of  bloom  can  be  pruned  now  to 
advantage. 


Keep  all  the  beds  and  walks  free  from  weeds,* 
and  let  the  grass  borders  and  plats  be  kept 
constantly  shorn.  If  the  size  of  the  grass  plat, 
warrants  the  appellation  of  a  *'  lawn,"  by  all 
means  procure  a  lawn  mower.  It  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  common  scythe. 

Many  of  the  unsightly  objects  now  seeik 
about  our  dwellings  might  be  easily  hid  frosk 
view  by  the  use  of  climbing  plants  of  rapid 
growth,  selecting  the  variety  according  to  th& 
size  and  prominence  of  the  object  to  be  screened.. 
We  copy  from  P.  J.  Berckman's  Farmer  and 
Gardener  the  following  descriptive  list  of  an- 
nual and  perennial  ornamental  climbers: 

"Adlumia  Cirrhosa — Rapid  grower,  flowers- 
small  pink,  height  fifteen  feet. 

Bous9ingaultia  (Madeira  Vine.) — A  rapid 
perennial  climber,  with  numerous  spikes  or 
white  flowers,  invaluable  as  resisting  our  dry- 
est  summer  weather. 

Oardiospermum  (Balloon  Vine.) — Flowers 
small  and  inconspicuous.  The  fruit  is  a  mem- 
braneous capsule.    Four  to  five  feet. 

Ctitoria  Virginiana. — A  very  handsome  na- 
tive climber;  flowers  very  large  pea-shaped, 
lilac.  Very  desirable  for  low  trellis;  peren- 
nial. 

Convolvultis  Major  (Morn in e  Glory.) — An- 
nuals of  rapid  growth  and  free  bloomers.  Will 
grow  in  almost    any  situation.    The  flowetSi 
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-vary  in  oolor,  dark  crimson,  purple,  white, 
jstriped,  etc 

0ucumu8  and  Oucurhita,  (Ornamental  Cu- 
cumber and  Gourds,)  Annuals  of  rapid  growth, 
Taluable  for  their  varied  and  ouriously-formed 
^fruits,  which  form  an  attractive  feature.  There 
08  no  class  of  climbers  that  is  of  such  rapid 
^growth,  providing  the  soil  is  rich. 

Dolichos,  (Hyacinth  Bean.)— -Rapid  growing 
:annual ;  flowers  purple  and  white. 

Eccreynocarpus  Seaber. — A  very  handsome 
low  growing  annual,  but  rather  difficult  to 
.:^row  in  our  climate. 

Ipomoga  (convolvulus.) 

/.  Learit — Perennial ;  rich  blue. 

/.  Selowii. — Pink ;  these  are  tuberous  rooted 
'plants,  perfectly  hardy.  Cover  roots  in  win- 
dier with  straw  or  leaves. 

Ipomcsa  (Limbata.) — Annual,  rich  blue  pur- 
.  rple,  with  pure  white  margin — rapidgrower. 

T.  Qt«zmoc^i<,  (Cypress  Vine.)— Well  known 
•rand  very  desirable.  The  white  and  crimson 
varieties,  mixed  in  planting,  form  a  beautiful 
'•combination  of  color. 

Lophospermum. — Grows  ten  feet ;  flowers 
pink,  fox-glove  shape,  requires  shade. 

Nasturtium  (Tropaecolum  Migus). — Very 
.showy  annuals ;  require  moist  situations,  and 
frequent  watering. 

The  T'  Peregrinuniy  or  Canary-bird  flower  is 
IS  very  pretty  yellow  flowering  variety,  desira- 
l)le  for  early  summer  only,  as  like  all  the  va- 
rieties of  this  class,  they  cannot  withstand  dry 
4ind  hot  weather. 

Thunberffia.'-'Low  growing  climbers,  of 
^eat  value  for  covering  low  trellis,  or  rock 
'work.  When  grown  on  a  rich  soil,  they  will 
Attain  a  height  of  six  to  eight  feet.  Several 
varieties  ranging  from  pure  white  to  bufi',  or- 
:-ange  and  pale  yellow,  with  dark  eye." 


A  Fruit  Dryer, 


Yonr  correspondent  "  Down  in  Jersey"  wants 
< A  cheap  and  effective  fruit  dryer.  I  have  waited 
J  till  now  hoping  some  one  else  would  ^ive  their 
views  upon  the  subject,  but  as  nothmg  very 
-definite  or  precise  has  appeared,  I  take  the  lib- 
•  «rty  to  send  you  this.  Take  any  common  stove, 
.  plant  it  firmly  upon  its  feet  in  some  place  most 
convenient,  and  enclose  it  with  a  brick  wall, 
leaving  out  one  brick  in  the  back  part  for  the 
cold  air  to  enter.  When  the  wall  is  up  to  the 
tlevel  of  the  top  of  the  elbow  in  the  pipe,  ar- 
range for  a  door  which  may  hang  on  hinges  or 
;«lide  up,  down,  or  to  either  side  as  may  suit 
best ;  then  lay  two  more  courses,  and  insert  at 
-every  course  after  that  two  three-eighth  inch 
round  iron  rods  in  the  mortar  Joints  all  the  way 
"^p  as  high  as  you  wish  to  go.  These  rods  are 
^  lay  from  front  to  back  to  support  the  shelves, 
which  are  slid  in  upon  them  from  one  side  of 
the  oven  to  the  other.  Make  the  shelves  of  tin 
nailed  to  strips  of  wood,  one  and  a  half  inch 
wide  and  one  inch  thick.  These  shelves  must 
l>e  as  wide  as  the  inside  of  the  brick  case,  but 
not  so  long  by  two  inches.  The  top  of  the  oven 
may  be  covered  by  two-inch  plank  iept  in  place 
hj  a  course  or  two  of  brick  laid  in  mortar. 


Put  the  shelves  in  place  so  that  the  hot  air 
may  pass  under  the  lower  one,  then  over  it,  then 
at  tne  end  up  and  under  the  next  one,  leavine 
the  end  openings  alternately  at  one  end  and 
then  at  the  other  open ;  this  will  make  a  draught 
of  hot  air  which  will  dry  the  fruit  very  quickly 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Tin  is  better  than 
woven  wire  for  the  shelves,  being  more  easily 
cleaned,  and  by  forcing  the  air  in  a  zigzag 
course  will  require  a  less  intense  heat  than  an 
ascending  current,  consequently  less  danger  of 
burning  the  fruit.  Tomatoes  cut  in  half,  and 
the  seed  oore  taken  out,  laid  cup  side  up,  dry 
rapidly,  and  are  much  better  than  when  canned. 
Fruit  should  be  laid  on  the  shelves  so  as  to  re- 
tain all  their  juice;  sweet  com  must  be  par- 
boiled and  then  dried  quickly,  or  it  will  sour. 
This  dryer  is  fly  and  dirt-proo^  does  its  work 
perfectly,  and  where  much  fruit  is  raised,  will 
pay  for  itself  twice  over  in  a  season. — S,  Rufut 
MasoHj  in  Germantoum  Telegraph, 


Can't  Take  a  Paper. 

We  met,  a  few  days  aeo,  a  subscriber  to  the 
Farmer  and  Oardener^j^o  requested  us  to  dis- 
continue his  paper.  This  unusual  occurrence 
induced  us  to  interview  our  friend,  and  the  fol- 
lowing colloquyensued: 

F,  &  G. — "Why  do  you  want  your  paper 
stopped  ?  " 

Subscriber. — "  Well,  you  tell  us  about  no- 
thing but  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers;  you  do 
not  sav  anything  about  cotton." 

F.  &  G. — "  Do  you  not  raise  anything  bat 
cotton  ?  We  give  you  much  general  informa- 
tion about  the  farm,  besides  what  we  say  about 
the  garden  and  orchard." 

Subscriber. — "  I  made  sixty-six  bales  of  cot- 
ton last  year,  and  some  corn — not  enough  to  do 
me.  I  have  to  buy  300  bushels  com  and  2,000 
pounds  meat  to-day.  I  am  too  poor  to  have  a 
garden  or  orchard,  and  fruit  is  unhealthy;  meat 
and  bread  is  all  I  want." 

F,  &  G. — "  You  had  better  continue  the  paper, 
and  cultivate  fruit  and  vegetables  for  your  fam- 
ily— they  are  healthy  food— and  the  paper  only 
costs  you  one  dollar  per  annum." 

Subscriber. —  "Papers  are  all  humbogs, 
started  to  get  people's  money ;  I  don't  want  to 
see  one  come  in  my  house." 

F.  &  G. — "  Your  paper  shall  be  stopped.  How 
is  all  your  family  ?  " 

Subscriber. —  "My  family  is  poorly;  be- 
tween doctor's  bills  and  buying  com  and  meat» 
I  have  hard  work  to  get  along." 

Here  ended  the  interview. 

Although  the  above  memorandum  of  an  ac- 
tual occurrence  may  be  deflcient,  fW>m  a  poeti- 
cal point  of  view,  we  can  vouch  for  every  wotd 
of  it  being  true. 

Who  can  wonder  if  bad  health  prevails  in  a 
naturally  healthy  country,  when  the  means  so 
bountifully  provided  by  nature  for  its  presarvar 
tion  are  persistently  and  willfully  neglected? 
And  the  greatest  preserver  and  promoter  of 
good  health  that  Providence  has  vouchsafed  to 
us,  is  an  abundance  of  fhiit  in  its  season. — 
Farmer  and  Gardener. 
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fl^asekoM  EeonoMy  and  ManageveHt. 

BY   KLLl.  JOHNSON. 

The  clumges  which  have  been  wrought  at  the 
South,  within  the  last  few  years,  in  domestic 
relations,  impress  us  with  the  importance  of 
giving  due  consideration  to  household  economy 
and  management.  Until  the  close  of  the  late 
war  oar  condition  was  such,  as  enabled  us  to 
keep  up  the  same  old  routine  that  had  been 
pursued  for  years,  our  labor  then  was  compul- 
sory luid  certain,  and  but  little  innovation  upon 
customs  that  had  become  time  honored.  But 
the  mighty  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
afecting  household  economy,  disrupting  the 
relations  heretofore  existing  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant character,  carrying  in  its  train  poverty  as 
well  as  inconvenience,  and  in  many  instances 
ruin,  require  of  the  heads  of  the  household  the 
inauguration  of  a  system  of  management  to 
meet  the  exigency.  It  is  not  our  purpose  now 
to  invoke  legislation  upon  the  subject.  That 
duty  will  devolve  upon  the  sterner  sex,  when 
they  can  be  brought  to  see  and  feel  the  neces- 
city  of  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  betv^een  the  employer  and  employee, 
in  order  to  insure  a  faithful  performance  of  the 
same.  Our  duty  in  this  essay  is,  to  act  upon 
the  material  we  have,  and  to  make  the  most  of 
it  we  can  under  the  surrounding  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  impress  upon  those 
among  us  similarly  situated,  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  code  of  ethics  for  action,  based 
upon  principles  of  right  and  justice.  This 
rule  will  be  applicable  as  well  to  those  employ- 
ing as  to  those  employed.  And  let  it  be  fully 
impressed  upon  all,  that  when  there  shall  be 
a  departure  from  this  standard  of  right,  a  strict 
accountability  will  be  enforced. 

The  management  of  the  household  should  be 
hased  upon  a  system  of  arrangements,  in  sub- 
ordination to  scientific  and  philosophic  princi- 
ples. The  larder,  the  cook  and  wash-rooms 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  without  exposure  in  inclement 
weather,  readily  to  pass  from  one  portion  of  the 
house  to  the  other,  in  order  that  all  that  takes 
place  in  the  respective  departments,  may  be 
superintended  by  her.  The  thrifty  and  frugal 
housewife  will  see  that  the  management  of  her 
domestic  affairs,  is  governed  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations so  systematic  and  gentle,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  stable,  as  to  impress  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  with  the  neeeasity  of  strict 


obserranoe.  In  fiact^  duties  so  enjoined  and 
performed  will  cease  to  be  arduous,  but  will 
become  pleasant  and  performed  with  alacrity. 
When  rules  and  regulations  have  been  once 
established  and  become  a  part  of  the  family 
discipline,  the  change  of  servants  will  cease  to 
cause  confusion  and  trouble,  as  it  does  in  our 
present  disorganized  condition.  The  newly 
employed  servant  upon  being  inaugurated  in 
domestic  labors,  finds  a  schedule  of  duties 
marked  out,  from  which  no  departure  or  omis- 
sion will  be  tolerated  ?  And  when  the  subject 
of  domestic  economy  shall  be  understood  and 
acted  upon  by  the  people  at  large,  we  shall  be 
spared  the  monthly  and  in  some  instances  daily 
change  of  servants. 

But  our  subject  requires  us  to  treat  of  that 
careAil  economy  which  notes  expenses  and  dis- 
bursements, with  a  view  to  thrifty  and  fhigal 
housekeeping.  This  cannot  be  done  without 
strict  care  and  attention.  Should  the  lady  of 
the.  house  be  charged  with  the  office  of  pur- 
veyor, then  she  will  find  in  addition  to  her 
other  duties,  a  requisition  upon  her  time  to 
devise  and  plan  how  she  can  best  provide  for 
the  comfort  and  taste  of  her  family ;  having 
a  due  regard  to  health,  as  well  as  to  avoid  loss 
or  waste. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  complicated  duties 
devolving  upon  a  lady,  she  is  called  to  perform 
offices  that  men  rarely  think  of.  To  the  rules 
of  strict  economy,  of  labor,  and  disbursements, 
and  the  oaro  of  her  family  must  be  added ;  the 
last,  though  not  the  least,  that  of  hygiene. 
That  is  that  department  which  treats  of  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  her  family  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

This  she  will  attend  to,  by  having  her  house 
properly  ventilated,  and  perserved  against  im- 
purities. In  the  selection  of  clothing  for  her 
family,  having  a  proper  regard  to  health, 
economy  and  comfort ;  and  in  the  selection  of 
her  provisions,  and  the  mode  and  manner  of 
preparing  them  for  the  table.  It  would  be 
going  farther  than  is  required,  were  I  to  enter 
into  all  the  minutise  of  household  economy  and 
management.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  draw 
the  outlines,  and  leave  them  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  energy,  intelligence  and  virtue  of  our 
women.  When  they  shall  consent  to  take  as 
their  guide  the  rules  above  laid  down  for 
government,  we  shall  hear  no  more  about 
home  being  such  a  dull  place,  with  no  attrac- 
tions. Industry,  prudence  and  virtue  will 
clothe  home  in  a  new  vesture,  and  make  it  what 
God  intended  it:  "  The  sacred  refuge  of  our  life." 
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Th«  diBcmsston  of  tiie  Mit)joclt  does  not  stop 
kers,  but  increases  in  interest  ts  we  proeeed 
iHtk  objects  nearest  and  dearest  to  our  hearts. 
I  refer  to  children  and  the  economy  in  their 
management.  As  they  are  to  supply  the  places 
of  those  now  moving  the  material  world,  we 
cannot  bestow  too  much  thought  upon  them. 

Children  are  expected  to  have  their  pastimes 
and  to  indulge  in  frivolities ;  but  can  we  not 
so  ordain  and  regulate  their  actions  as  to  con- 
vert these  recreations  into  employments,  both 
usefttl  and  needfUl  ?  Let  the  mind  be  exercised 
as  well  as  the  body,  and  this  can  be  done  in 
many  ways.  Instruct  them  in  the  necessity  of 
obedience,  and  leading  a  virtuous  life.  As 
soon  as  they  are  able,  have  them  aid  in  the 
duties  of  the  household.  They  can  lighten  the 
burden  of  the  domestics,  and  create  a  recipro- 
city of  good  feeling  between  the  two  classes. 

We  have  often  seen  children  from  six  to 
eight  years  old  followed  by  grown  nurses,  to 
keep  them  out  of  danger.  How  absurd  the 
custom!  They  are  relieved  of  all  care  and 
consideration  of  their  safety,  which  common- 
sense*  dictates  should  be  imposed  upon  them,  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  understand.  Household 
economy  demands  that  time  and  labor  should 
be  utilized,  and  that  all  unnecessary  labor  be 
dispensed  with.  It  is  not  only  important  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  makes  impres- 
sions upon  the  rising  generation  that  time  will 
not  erase,  and  which  in  the  end  may  be  of 
more  value  to  them  than  silver  or  gold. 

The  length  of  this  paper  admonishes  me  to 
close,  without  having  entered  fully  into  its 
merits.  I  must  then  first  ask  permission  in 
conclusion  to  impress  upon  my  readers  the  im- 
portance of  personal  care  and  attention,  in  the 
economy  of  our  households. 

The  dignity  and  exalted  position  of  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  a  well-regulated  family,  has 
never  been  properly  appreciated,  except  by 
persons  of  sound  sense.  It  is  the  mother  who 
inspires  the  tender  thoughts  of  infancy,  and 
gives  them  direction  and  aim,  who  performs  the 
highest  and  most  sacred  duty  on  earth.  Her 
ministrations  end  where  those  of  angels  should 
commence.  Let  the  mother  then  not  shrink 
ftom  the  high  responsibilities  she  has  taken, 
but  by  a  proper  household  economy  and  man- 
agement, diligently  seek  to  dignify  her  labors, 
and  embalm  her  virtues  in  the  hearts  of  her 
children. 

"  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold, and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness." 
"  Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed;" 
ker  husband  also,  and  "  ke  praiseth  her." 


BY  MBS.  K.  J.  B. 

OBtiLKGi  Mabmalabk.— Cut  o«t  the  pulp  of 
the  oranges;  boil  the  rinds  until  they  are  quite 
tender,  and  then  beat  fine  in  a  marble  mortar. 
Boil  three  pouhds  of  loaf  sugar  in  a  pmt  of 
water;  skim  it,  and  having  added  one  pound  of 
the  pounded  rinds,  boil  fast,  stirring  it  carefully 
until  the  syrup  is  very  thick;  then  put  in  a  pint 
of  the  pulp  and  juice  (the  seeds  being  removed), 
and  one  pint  of  apple  liquor.  Boil  slowly,  un- 
til the  whole  is  well  jellied,  which  will  be  in 
about  half  an  hour.  Put  in  pots  and  cover  like 
other  preserves. 

Lemon  Marmalade  b  made  in  the  same  way. 
For  breakfast  or  supper  these  are  very  delicious 
and  wholesome  sweetmeats. 

Oranqb  Chips.— Cut  oranges  in  halves; 
squeeze  the  juice  through  a  sieve ;  soak  Jthe  rind 
in  water.  Next  day  boil  the  rinds  in  the  water 
in  which  they  have  been  soaked  until  they  are 
perfectly  tender;  drain  and  slice  the  rinds,  put 
them  in  the  juice,  add  their  weight  in  sugar, 
and  put  all  together  into  a  broad  earthen  dish 
and  put  over  the  fire,  at  some  distance  from  it, 
stirring  until  the  chips  are  candied ;  then  place 
them  in  a  cool  room  to  dry.  They  will  be  fit 
to  use  in  three  weeks. 

Oroeat.— Boil  a  quart  of  new  milk  with  a 
stick  of  cinnamon;  sweeten  to  taste,  and  let  it 
become  cold ;  then  pour  it  by  degrees  over  a 
paste  made  of  three  ounces  of  sweet  almonds 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  bitter  almonds,  beaten  to- 
gether and  mixed  with  a  little  water.  Boil  all 
together  and  stir  till  cold;  then  add  half  a  glass 
of  French  brandy. 

Raspbebry  Vinegab,— Put  a  pound  of  fine 
fruit  in  a  bowl,  and  pour  over  it  a  quart  of  the 
best  white  wine  vinegar;  next  day  strain  the 
liquor  on  a  pound  of  fresh  raspberries,  and  the 
following  day  do  the  same— not  squeezing  the 
fruit,  but  draining  the  liquor  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  fruit.  The  last  time  pass  the  liquor 
through  a  canvas  previously  saturated  with  vin- 
egar. Put  in  an  unglazed  stone  jar,  with  a 
pound  of  sugar,  broken  into  large  lumps,  to 
every  pint  of  juice.  When  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, stir  it  well,  and  then  put  the  jar  in  a 
saucepan  of  water ;  let  it  simmer,  and  then  skim 
it ;  when  cold,  bottle.  There  is  no  more  usefiil 
or  refreshing  preparation  tban  this. 

Pebfumb  fob  a  Lady's  Db^k. — The  Queen 
of  England  uses  a  perfume  for  her  writing  pa- 
per composed  as  follows:  Powdered  starcb, 
one-half  ounce;  attar  of  roses,  ten  drops.  Put 
this  in  bags,  and  keep  in  the  desk  among  ih» 
paper  and  envelopes. 
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EDITOB'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

WhatisBilioion?  a  protest  againBt  "the 
Spirit  of  the  Age."  A  Plea  for  the  Reality 
of  the  Spiritual*  By  Rev.  R.  W.  Memrain- 
eerr(Clazto]i,  Reaosen  A  Haifelfinger,  Phila- 
delphia,) pp.  246. 

All  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  helief  that 
God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea, 
and  all  that  in  them  is,  that  He  made  man  in 
His  own  image,  and  gave  him  His  Holy  Word 
for  his  government  and  guidance,  and  that  in 
the  incomprehensihle  plenitude  of  His  mercy, 
He  gave  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  hear  human 
nature,  and  suffer  death  as  an  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  mankind,  will  hail  with  satisfaction 
the  puhlication  of  the  hook  now  hefore  us  as  a 
powerful  and  convincing  refutation  of  the  false 
doctrines,  heresy  and  schisms,  which  the  so- 
called  "Scientists,"  philosophers  and  material- 
ists of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  are  endeavor- 
iag,  with  lamentahle  success,  to  promote  and 
diffuse.  We  have  read  this  hook  with  close 
attention  from  heglnning  to  end,  and  unhesita- 
tingly pronounce  it  to  be  hy  far  the  ablest, 
most  conclusive  and  convincing  vindication  of 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  against  the  attacks  of 
modem  infidels  that  we  have  aeen  published. 

The  author  sete  out  by  asserting  that  con- 
sciousness Is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge— 
that  what  we  know  is  the  sum  of  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  our  consciousness.  He  then 
proceeds  to  analyse  our  religious  consciousness, 
the  sense  of  God's  existence,  the  conception 
which  the  mind  forms  of  God;  the  fear  of  God 
ftom  a  eonscioosnese  of  frequent  violation  of 
His  law,  and  of  offence  against  his  perfect  holi- 
ness*, the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  the  desire 
to  propitiate  the  offended  Deity,  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  soul,  impressed  with  its  own 
weakness,  to  pray  to  God's  Omnipotence,  Om- 
niscience and  Goodness  for  help.  Having  thus 
anidyzed  the  elements  of  religious  conscious- 
ness, the  author  proceeds  to  show  the  different 
tomlnnations  of  these  elements  and  their  effect 
in  the  sMni,  religiovs  and  diviiiA  Ufe  of  man, 


Mid  then  proves,  with  much  power,  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  the  instrumentality  by 
which  the  divine  life— that  is,  the  power  of 
Christ  introduced  into  the  soul  by  faith  in  Him 
— is  given  to  and  perfected  in  man. 

Consciousness  and  the  Word  of  God  Aimish 
the  answers  to  the  question, "  What  is  Religion?" 
ajid  while  we  cannot  follow  the  author  to 
some  of  his  conclusions,  or  concur  with  him  in 
all  his  positions,  we  recognize  him  as  an  eameat, 
faithful  and  stalwart  soldier  of  the  opqss»  doing 
noble  battle  in  his  Haster^s  oauae.  We  grat^ 
fully  aeknowledge  the  pleasure  and  profii  we 
have  derived  from  the  book,  and  hope  that  its 
contents  may  be  read,  marked,  learned  and 
inwardly  digested  in  every  household  in.  otur 
land. 

To  the  valued  friend  who  sent  us  this  book  aft 
"a  token  of  remembrance,"  we  can  offer,  we 
know,  no  more  aceeptaMe  expression  oi  our 
thanks  than  the  awuraAoe  of  the  high  epteem 
in  which  we  hold  the  gilt. 

The  To-morrow  of  DbatA;  by  Louis 
Figuier.  (Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.)  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  the  aathor  of 
this  strange  production  is  not  a  lunatic,  if  he 
seriously  believes  what  he  wrote.  It  is  the  most 
wonderKil  confusion  of  facts  and  imagination, 
of  science  and  conjecture  that  has  ever  been 
perpetrated,  even  by  a  Frenchman.  The  chief 
ideas  of  the  author  are,  first,  that  the  sun  is  the 
dwelling  place  of  all  human  souls  after  death, 
after  they  have  passed  through  a  purifying 
process;  second,  that  if  the  life  on  earth  has 
not  been  such  as  to  make  the  human  being 
worthy  of  an  immediate  translation  to  the  sun, 
his  soul,  after  death,  passes  into  the  body  of  a 
new-born  infant,  and  continues  this  migration 
indefinitely  until  it  becomes  fitted  for  solar 
existence;  and,  lastly,  that  heat  and  light  are 
emanations  of  souls  from  the  abode  of  departed 
spirits.  Mr.  Figuier  attempts  to  prove  this 
last  mentioned  theory  by  experiments  in  speo» 
trum  analysis,  and  thereby  proves  what  we  said 
in  the  beginning  of  this  notice,  that  he  is  either 
hopelessly  crazy,  or  that  he  has  written  whai 
he  does  not  believe. 

TwBNTY  YuJLRs  Ago  ;  edited  by  the  author 
of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  (Harper  A 
Brothers.)  This  delightful  little  book  is  the 
journal  of  a  young  English  girl  during  her  res* 
idence  with  her  sister  in  France  twenty  yean 
ago,  the  manuscript  of  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  press  by  Mies  Mulock.  The  eai* 
lier  chapters  describe  life  i«  Paris  during  the 
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excitament  of  the  eoup  detai,  but  we  much  pre- 
fer those  later  chapters  which  narrate  the  life 
of  the  two  ladies  in  a  quiet  rx>uotry  village,  and 
describe,  with  singular  fidelity  and  freshness  of 
atyle,  the  habits,  customs  and  way  of  life  of  the 
real  French  peasant  of  the  rural  districts  of 
Trance. 

Mnsio  AiTD  MoEALs;  by  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
iUweis,  M.  A.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  This  is 
a  reprint  of  a  book  published  in  England,  con- 
taining a  series  of  essays  on  the  philosophy, 
emotion  and  morals  of  music,  biographical 
sketches  of  the  most  eminent  composers,  with 
an  account  of  some  of  their  greatest  works,  and 
an  interesting  history  of  violins,  pianos  and 
belU. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  author  iias  been  at 
all  suooessftil  in  demonstrating  the  connection 
between  his  two  subjects,  nor  do  we  think  that 
his  musical  criticism  is  always  forcible  or  true; 
bat  his  sketches  of  renowned  musicians  are 
entertaining  and  well-written,  and  his  history 
of  musical  instruments,  particularly  that  relat- 
ing to  bells  and  bell-music,  is  very  interesting. 

Babnss'  Notes  on  Pjujl's  First  Epistlk 
TO  thk  Corinthians.  (Harper  &  BrotheiSl) 
Barnes'  Notes  are,  without  doubt,  the  best  works 
of  their  kind  for  the  use  of  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  scholars.  The  volume  before  us 
has  marked  merit  The  introductory  remarks 
as  to  the  geography  of  Corinth,  the  character 
of  the  ancient  Corinthians,  the  establishment  of 
the  church  there,  and  the  influence  of  St.  Paul's 
great  epistle,  are  very  instructive  and  well- 
written,  and  the  commentaries  on  the  text  dis- 
play profound  research  and  great  Biblical 
scholarship. 

Three  Centuries  of  English  Literatxtre; 
by  Charles  Duke  Yonge,  (D.  Appleton  &Co.,) 
pp.  649.  This  book  is  written  by  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Modem  History  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  Ireland,  and  contains  a  large 
number  of  extraets  from  the  works  of  most  of 
the  prominent  English  authors  of  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  with  the  Professor's  criticisms 
on  each.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  history  of 
English  literature,  or,  indeed,  anything  more 
than  a  mere  sketch,  prepared  principally  "^  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  youthful  reader  to 
those  authors  who  have  most  nearly  attained 
excellence."  The  Professor  bestows  his  blame 
and  censure  with  a  heartiness  and  sincerity 
which  command  respect  where  they  do  not 
Always  meet  approvaL  He  is  occasionally  very 
interesting,  and  sometimes  very  dull,  generally 


accurate  in  his  facts,  but  now  and  then  guilty  , 
of  serious  blunders  where  he  treats  of  certain 
branches  of  literature.  He  differs  widely  from 
the  popular  verdict  as  to  the  writings  of  Dick- 
ens, when  he  declares  that  the  author  of  the 
Pickwick  Papers  "never  once  attempted  to 
delineate  either  man  or  woman,  the  contempla- 
tion of  whose  character  can  refine  or  elevate 
the  feelings  of  the  reader."  His  book  is,  how- 
ever, well  worth  reading,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  defects  and  omissions,  contains  much  that 
is  valuable  and  instructive. 

Mabel  Lee — A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
Valerie  Aylmer^Morton  House,  Ac.  With 
Illustrations.    (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

All  who  have  read  and  admired  Valerie 
Aylmer  and  Morton  House  will  gladly  wel- 
come a  new  story  from  the  pen  of  their  gifted 
author. 

Mabel  Lee  is  a  Southern  tale.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  South,  and  the  principal  characters 
are  taken  from  the  best  class  of  Southern  socie- 
ty. In  Oervase  Seyton,  one  may  readily  re- 
cognize the  cultivated,  hospitable,  indolent, 
proud  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  generous 
to  a  fault,  neglectful  of  business  details  and 
justly  confident  that,  while  it  might  be  true 
that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  they  are 
not  so  intehectually  or  socially.  In  Philip 
Conway,  too,  may  be  recognized  the  tvpe  of 
another  and  more  modern  school,  and  it  is  in 
the  delineation  of  this  character  that  Miss 
Fisher  has  exhibited  the  most  talent  and  skill. 
The  heroine's  character  is  also  delicately 
drawn,  and  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  not  one 
of  the  dramatis  personce  who  play  a  role  in 
these  pages,  is  ill-conceived  or  ill-drawn.  The 
story  is  interesting  from  the  first  puge  to  the 
last,  original,  able  and  admirably  told. 

Cecils  Tryst  — A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
"  Carlyon's  Year."     (Harper  A  Brothers.) 

This  is  No.  371  of  Harpers'  Select  Library, 
and  far  excels  in  power,  originality  of  plan  and 
skill  in  execution,  most  of  the  English  novels 
of  the  day. 

Every  Horse  Owner's  Cyclopedia,  by  J. 
H.  Walsh,  El  wood  Harvey,  John  Elderkin 
and  Robert  McClure,  (James  H.  Hunuael, 
publisher,  New  Orleans),  8  vo.,  pp.  582. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publisher  for  a  copy 
of  this  really  excellent  work.  It  is  most  ap- 
propriately entitled  "Every  Horse  Owner's 
Cyclopedia,"  for  it  contains  everything  that  it 
is  desirable  to  know  in  the  breeding,  raising, 
training  and  doctoring  horses  of  all  kinds  and 
for  all  purposes.    It  contains  an  daborate  ex^ 
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positian  of  the  anatomy  and  physiologj  of  the 
hone,  the  principles  of  hreeding,  the  treatment 
of  brood  mares  and  foals,  raising  and  breaking 
cohs,  stable  management,  riding,  drlTing,  etc., 
besides  a  plain  and  well-written  notice  of  the 
principal  diseases  of  horses,  with  directions  how 
to  care  them,  how  to  administer  medicines, 
how  to  treat  injaries  from  accidents,  and  how 
horses  should  be  shod.  The  chapters  on  the 
American  Trotting  Horse,  the  Turf  and  Trot- 
tii^  Horse,  and  the  Percheron  Hone,  afe  very 
interesting  and  valuable.  The  work  is  illus- 
trated by  nearly  an  hundred  fine  engravings, 
richly  bound,  and  printed  on  fine  ppper.  Al- 
together it  is  the  best  and  most  complete  book 
on  the  horse  that  we  know,  and  we  strongly 
sdvise  horse  owners  to  secure  a  copy  by  appli- 
cation to  James  H.  Hummel,  106  Camp  street. 
New  Orleans. 

Lippincott'8  M  aqazikk  for  May  has  reached 
U8  very  early,  and  is  a  more  than  usually  at- 
tractive number.  The  following  are  the  con- 
tents: 

1.  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps  during  the 
years  1860-69,  by  Edward  Whymper.  2, 
Sketches  of  Philadelphia,  by  H.  C.  S.;  illus- 
trated. 3.  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phae- 
ton, by  William  Black,  author  of  "  A  Daughter 
of  Heth."  4.  Bosemarjr;  a  poem,  by  Emma 
Lazarus.  5.  On  Foot  m  Navarre,  by  David 
GL  Adee.  6.  A  French  Girl;  a  story, by  Alice 
Grey.  7.  Sisterhoods  in  England,  by  Sarah  B. 
Wister.  8.  Private  Art  Collections  of  Phila- 
delnhia,  by  E.  S.;  2.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Gibson's 
QaUery.  9.  Arnold  at  Stillwater ;  a  poem,  by 
Thomas  Dunn  English.  10.  Aytoun.  11.  Our 
Farm  in  Redmud  County,  by  Richard  B.  Elder. 
12.  Our  Monthly  Gossip: — Fashions  at  the 
Court  of  Siam ;  Edgar  A.  Poe  and  the  Juleps, 
etc    13.  Literature  of  the  day. 

Littkll's  Livixo  Aok, — ^The  weekly  visits 
of  this  best  of  eclectics  are  always  welcome, 
because  full  of  interest  and  pleasurable  infor- 
mation. We  regret  that  these  visits  are  by  no 
means  regular,  owing'to  the  pilfering  propensi- 
ties of  the  postal  officials  through  whose  hands 
the  numbers  pass  on  their  way  hither.  We 
have  tried  hard  to  preserve  the  weekly  numbers 
for  binding  in  volumes,  but  it  is  impossible. 

Blackwood's  Maoazikb  for  Mareh,  pub- 
lished by  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Com- 
pwiy  of  New  York,  is  a  very  entertaining 
number,  and  contains  an  eloquent  and  appre- 
ciative sketch  of  the  life  of  General  Lee,  and 
a  careful  estimate  of  his  personal  character 
and  of  his  military  career,  from  the  pen,  we 
think,  of  Hon.  Francis  Lawley,  correspondent 
of  the  London  Tiniea  in  the  Confederate  Statee 


during  the  war.  There  is  also  a  paper  bye 
Cornelius  O'Dowd^  (Charles  Lever,)  entitled; 
"The  American  Revoke,"  well  worth  reading; 
The  following  are  the  contents  in  full : 

A  True  Reformer.  VolUire.  Maid  of 
Sker — part  VIII.  Autumnal  Manoeuvres.  Thfr- 
Manchester  Noncomformists  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy. C^erafLee.  The  American  "Re- 
voke."    Ministers  before  Parliament. 

Thsrk  are  several  new  books,. mag^zine^ 
and  pamphlets  on  our  table,  notice  of  whiclr 
must  be  deferred  until  our  next  from  want  of 
time  and  spaee  to  notice  them  in  this  issue. 


Politics. — A^  valued  friend  of  many  years'^ 
standing  baa  urged  usj  as  a  "Democrat  of  the^ 
old  sdiool,"  to*  publish  our  views  upon  ther 
present  state  of  the  country  and  the  oourse  thor 
Southernr  people  ought  to  pursue  in  the  ooming; 
canvasft.  Whil«'we  feel  flattered  by  the  re- 
quest, and  would  gladly  gratify  a  wish  of  on^ 
whom  we  esteem  so  highly,  we  are  compelled: 
to  decline  doing  so,  having  resolved  to  exclude 
political  discussions  from  our  columns — ^not^ 
that  we  do  not  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
questions  which  now  occupy  the  public  mind — 
but  because  we  think  that  an  agricultural  paper- 
to  be  useful  ought  to  confine  itself  exclusively 
tathe  things  which  pertain  to  agriculture. 

We  will  only  say  that  we  have  no  ftUth  inr 
new  departures,  passivism,  or  a  "possum  pol- 
icy." We  believe  in  Democratic  principled- 
pure  and  simple,  kind  think  that  the  people  dT 
the  South,  if  they  are  wise,  will  have  nothing- 
to  do  with  "national"  conventions.  By  ab- 
staining they  make  no  entangling  alliances,., 
consent  to  no  degrading  compromises,  and  ar& 
bound  by  no  expediency  platforms.  They  can* 
vote  for  the  lesser  or  the  least  of  evils  without 
sacrifice  of  dignity,  honor  or  principle. 


Bibb  County  (Ga.)  Agricultural  So- 
ciKTY. — We  rejoice  to  see  that  this  Society  is  so^ 
active  and  fiourishing,  and  that  its  approaching^ 
fiir  is  attracting  so  much  attention.  We  re^ 
member  with  great  pleasure  our  past  connection 
with  this  Society,  the  agreeable  companionship 
of  its  members — among  whom  we  count  so 
many  valued  friends — and  the  enlightened  zeal} 
liberality,  and  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improve- 
ment which  characterized  its  operations.  With 
the  best  wishes  for  its  continued  success,  and 
iCordial  regains  to  the  President,  our  esteemed 
I  Mend  Captain  T.  G;  Holt,  and  all  the  other 
members,  we  ask  them-  to  Keep  us  in*  theiir 
ifriendly  remembranoe. 
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A    WOKD    OV    ACKKOWLSBaMKKT. — ^ThlS   18 

the  sixth  number  of  the  Faum  axtb  Hon k  that 
^  h»Ye  i«raed  since  o«r  remoTtl  firoas  Mecon, 
<Oa.,  to  this  city.  Our  suoeess  Iwu  been  so  much 
"beyond  our  expeetelion,  the  public  has  extended 
to  OS  kindness  and  patronage  so  mnoh  in  excess 
of  our  deserts,  we  cannot  refrain  from  an  ex- 
pression of  our  gratefril  appreciation  of  this 
•generous  confidence  and  support. 

We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  letters  firom  sub- 
scribers expressive  of  their  flattering  estimate 
of  the  Talue  of  the  Fakm  Aif  d  Home  as  a  mag^ 
«zine  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy. 
"We  trust  that  if  we  pul)li8h  a  few  of  them  it 
may  be  attributed  to  a  pardonable  yanity. 

A  lady  subscriber,  renewing  her  subscription, 
writes  as  follows  from  Farmersyille,  Ala. :  * 
^  *  "It  seems  strange  that  any  farmer  or 
•gardener  who  feels  disposed  to  excel  in  the 
rgreat  art  of  agriculture  can  be  content  to  be 
-without  the  monthly  instruction  of  your  beauti- 
ful messenger.  Would  that  all  Southern  fami- 
lies would  subscribe  at  once." 

A  recent  subscriber  in  DeSoto  county,  Miss., 
•  'Sends  us  the  following:  ^*  Your  excellent  jour- 
nal has  been  received,  and  I  must  say  I  am  so 
delighted  with  it  I  elhall  do  all  I  can  to  get  you 
«  Dumber  of  subscribers.  I  would  not  forego 
the  pleasure  I  find  in  the  study  of  agriculture 
-and  its  cognate  scieuces,  as  they  are  practically 
taught  by  your  paper  and  the  Rural  Worlds  for 
!a  large  sum  of  money,  much  less  the  benefit, 
'which  fully  equals  the  pleasure."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

R.  N.  J.  W. 

A  valued  friend  in  Jones  connty,  Ga*,  sends 
me  the  following  kind  letter : 

Cliktok,  Jokks  Coukty,  Ga., 

April  6th,  1872. 

BiHTOB  Fabic  A3n>  HoMB — Your  most  val- 
«Mble  journal  ootnee  regularly  and  in  due  time, 
and  always  brings  with  it  something  good  to 
vend,  and  valuable  information  fov  every  tiller 
^f  tlM  soil,  besides  the  mamf  aMe  nrtioks  it 


contains ;  even  the  name  itself,  Southeev  Fauc 
AND  Home,  is  a  volume  of  intelligenoe^  and 
speaks  words  of  enoouragement  to  every  lo^er 
of  his  native  home  and  independence.  I  but 
feebly  express  my  humble  estimation  of  the 
same  by  sending  you  two  new  subscribers  and 
amount  to  renew  my  subscription  when  out^ 
would  send  a  dozen  if  I  had  them,  or  could  get 
my  farming  friends  to  see  and^  pursue  their  own 
true  interest.  Farm  items,  up  to  this  time,  are 
all  absorbed  by  the  excessive  wet  weather;  ne 
cotton  and  but  little  corn  planted  in  this  locsl- 
ity.        Very  respectfully,  B.  T.  B. 

A  subscriber  in  LaGoange,  Tenn.,  admowl- 
edging  the  receipt  of  the  April  mimber,  sayi: 

"  I  have  before  me  the  first  copy  of  the  Farm 
AND  Home  which  I  ever  saw.  I  accidentally 
heard  of  it  a  short  time  since,  and  sent  my  sub- 
scription for  one  year.  I  only  wonder  now 
how  I  have  done  without  it  so  long. 

J.  8.  W." 

To  these  kind  friends  and  many  others  who 
have  sent  us  similar  words  of  encouragement, 
we  ofier  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  a  faithflxl 
promise  to  renew  our  efforts  to  make  the  Fabm 
AND  Home  worthy  of  their  commendation. 


Mb,  Howabd'8  Mission. — We  learn,  with 
sincere  regret,  that  the  contemplated  mission 
to  Europe  of  Rev.  Charles  W.  Howard,  the 
talented  editor  of  the  FUmtaiiony  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  emigration  to  Georgia,  by 
such  an  intelligent  view  of  the'resources  and 
advantages  of  Georgia  as  Mr.  Howard  could 
present,  has  been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  H.'s  feeble  health.  We  regret  the  failure 
of  a  scheme  which  promised  such  beneficial 
results  directly  to  Georgia  and  indirectly  to  all 
the  Southern  States,  but  we  particularly  regret 
the  cause  of  the  failure,  the  ill  healUi  of  so 
earnest,  active  and  accomplished  an  apostle  of 
agricultural  improvement  as  Mr.  Howard.  We 
hope  that  his  indisposition  may  only  be  tempo- 
rary, and  that,  though  obliged  to  defer  his  mis- 
sion for  the  present,  he  may  not  be  oompelled 
to  abandon  it  altogether. 


All  letters  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Fabm  and  Home 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  William  M. 
Bbowne,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Remittances  to  the  Southebn  Fabm  and 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  adveitisenMnU) 
must  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  postotfoe 
orders,  or  by  express. 
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Intkkitatioval  06PYW0HT. — "We  we  in 
receipt  of  a  pamphlet  copy  of  Mr.  Wiliiam  H. 
Appleton's  able  letten  on  the  rezed  queftion 
of  International  Copyright.  We  approve  every 
line  of  them.  They  express  exactly  the  opin- 
ions we  have  long  entertained  on  the  subject; 
and  we  hope  that  whenever  an  International 
Copyright  law  is  passed,  it  will  embody  these 
views  and  no  other.  It  is  just  that  the  work 
of  a  foreign  author  should  have  all  the  protec- 
tion which  the  laws  of  the  United  Suitee  give 
to  an  American  author ;  but  it  is  not  just  that 
it  should  have  any  more,  nor  is  it  just  that, 
under  the  guise  of  doing  justice  to  the  foreign 
author,  we  should  give  the  foreign  book  pub- 
lisher and  bookseller  advantages  which  would 
operate  to  the  injury  of  our  own  publishers. 


Farm  Pumps. — We  would  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Chicago  Farm  Pumps,  manufactured  by  J.  F. 
Temple  &  Sons,  Chicago.  The  great  recom- 
mendations of  these  pumps  is  their  cheapness, 
simplicity  and  durability.  Any  good  farm 
hand  can  put  them  up  or  repair  them.  Temple 
ft  Sons  manufacture  pumps  in  all  varieties  and 
for  open  or  drilled  wells  of  any  depth.  Persons 
wiihing  to  know  more  about  these  labor,  time, 
and  money-saving  instruments  for  raising  water, 
would  do  well  to  write  to  J.  F.  Temple  &  Sons 
for  a  descriptive  catalogue. 


SoTTTHSBir  MANiTFAOTirBEs. — Our  readers 
must  excuse  us  for  devoting  so  much  of  our 
space  to  the  speech  of  Hon.  Enoch  Steadman 
on  Southern  Manufactures.  The  subject  is  one 
of  so  much  importance,  and  Mr.  Steadman's 
opinions  are  so  practical,  clearly  expressed,  and 
forcible,  we  determined  to  publish  them  in  full, 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  stimulate  our  peo- 
ple to  examine  the  subject,  and  if  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Steadman's  statements,  take 
steps  to  carry  his  recommendations  into  practi- 
cal effect.       

Illustsations. — ^We  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  we  shall  be  able  in  future  to 
increase  the  number  of  our  illustrations^  and 
thus  add  to  the  attractions  of  our  magazine^  in 
conformity  with  the  present  taste  of  the  read- 
ing public 

CLtTBS. — ^Those  whd  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Fabm  and  Home, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  offered  to 
elabs.    (See  advertisement.) 

V«L.  Ill,  No. 


Mabhiaqi  or  Majtok  McGftXGOH.  — We 
g^teltilly  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  invi- 
tation f^om  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Boberts,  of 
Warrenton,  Ghu,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Mary  Lou^ 
to  our  friend  Major  C.  E.  McGregor,  editor  of 
the  Georgia  Clipper,  which  took  place  on  the 
16th  of  April.  Although  we  could  not  be 
present,  we  would  offer  our  cordial  oongratul»* 
tions  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  our  best 
wishes  for  their  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Clover  and  thb  Grasses. — From  a  recent 
visit  to  the  extensive  seed  establishment  of  B. 
G.  Craig  A  Co.,  of  this  city,  we  learned  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that,  while  they  sold 
much  more  clover  and  grass  seeds  in  the  sea- 
son of  1870-71  than  in  any  previous  year,  their 
sales  this  season  have  been  75  per  cent  larger 
than  those  of  last  year.  This  fact  is  fUll  of 
promise  of  improvement.  We  hope  to  live  to 
see  the  day  when  Northern  hay  will  have  no 
market  in  a  Southern  State. 


IiANrBR  House,  Macok,  Ga.  —  We  can 
strongly  recommend  this  hotel  to  all  persons 
visiting  Macon,  Ga.,  as  one  where  they  will 
find  comfort,  good  fare  and  hospitable  attention. 
Mr.  B.  Dub,  now  sole  proprietor,  is  a  most 
obliging  and  capable  landlord  and  deserves 
patronage.  The  Lanier  House  is  in  the  center 
of  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  Our  recom- 
mendation of  it  is  caused  by  a  year's  experience 
of  its  "  bed  and  board."     (See  advertisement.) 

Several  of  our  exchanges  have  recently 
paid  us  the  fiattering  compliment  of  copying 
articles  and  communications  verbatim  fW>m  the 
Farm  and  Home,  but  have  inadvertently  omit- 
ted to  give  us  the  usual  credit  As  we  are 
always  ready  to  bear  all  the  responsibility  for 
what  appears  in  our  columns,  we  do  not  desire 
any  of  our  friends  to  share  or  assume  it,  and 
therefore  request  that  the  credit  be  given, 
whether  it  be  in  our  favor  or  the  reverse. 


The  Labor  Question. — We  have  some  rea> 
son  to  hope  that  in  our  next  we  shall  be  able  to 
publish  an  article  on  the  labor  question  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  and  purest  patriots  in  the 
South.  

Agricultural  Statistics. — Particular  at- 
tention is  requested  to  the  able  and  well-timed 
paper  on  Agricultural  Statistics  in  this  number^ 
fh)m  the  pen  of  Capt.  Pope  BarroW,  of  Ogle- 
thorpe county,  Ga. 
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AlVSWEBS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cotton  Sbsb  3£kal  fob  Cows. — I  am  no 
farmer,  but  like  to  try  all  the  new  improve- 
ments m  farming,  stock  raising,  etc^  that  I  see 
recommended  in  the  agricultural  journals.  To 
this  end  I  sent  for  some  cotton  seed  meal  for 
my  milch  cows.  Upon  its  arrival  I  took  down 
my  files  of  the  AmeTnean  Agriculturist,  Hural 
Carolinian^  Southern  Farmer^  and  your  valu- 
able journal,  to  ascertain  in  what  quantities 
and  how  to  feed.  In  each  journal  I  find  it 
highly  recommended  for  milch  cows ;  but  no- 
where could  I  find  one  word  about  the  manner 
and  quantity  of  feeding  it.  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  advise  me  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Fabm 
AND  Home  ?  and  oblige, 

A  COKBTAKT  AND  CaRSFVL  RsADSR. 

Jbtpsbson  Co.,  Miss.,  April  2,  1872. 

Two  quarts  of  cotton  seed  meal  during  the  day, 
mixed  with  chopped  hay,  clover  or  fodder,  pre- 
Tionsly  sprinkled  with  salt  and  water,  or  with 
turnips  or  beets,  are  suiBcient,  but  not  too  much 
for  a  milch  cow.  We  have  fed  cotton  seed 
meal  just  as  we  have  fed  com  meal,  and  found 
it  excellent  for  stock,  and  especially  for  milch 
cows. 

White  Clovib  in  an  Oak  Gbove.— 
J.  8.  W.,  Lagrange,  Tenn.,  writes :  "  I  have 
a  front  ^rove  of  seven  or  eieht  acres  that  I  wish 
to  put  in  white  clover.  The  trees  on  it  are 
larse  red  oak.  Is  it  advisable  to  sow  it? 
Will  not  the  leaves  kill  it  out?  Where  can 
the  seed  be  found,  at  what  price,  and  when 
should  it  be  sown  ?  By  answering  the  above 
jou  will  greatly  oblige,  yours  respectfully." 

White  clover  may  do  very  well  in  the  grove 
if  the  leaves  are  carefully  removed,  but  if  they 
are  not,  they  will  certainly  smother  the  young 
clover.  In  a  grove  like  that  described  by  our 
correspondent,  we  should  advise  him  to  sow  a 
mixture  of  white  clover  and  orchard  grass.  The 
clover  seed  can  be  bought  from  R.  G.  Craig  & 
Co.,  or  H.  J.  Ward  &  Co.,  Memphis.  Price  about 
12  cents  per  lb.  Time  to  sow,  end  of  October. 
It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  old 
idea  that  clover  and  the  grasses  will  not  grow 
under  shade,  is  a  mistake.  If  the  ground  is  well 
prepared,  good  seed  procured  and  carefUUy 
sown  at  the  proper  time,  both  will  do  well. 

Yabietibs  of  Peaches. — A.  J.,  Ouachita 
Co.,  Arkansas,  writes  as  follows :  *'  I  wish  you 
would  f^ve  me  a  list  of  the  choioest  peaches  to 
ripen  m  regular  succession  from  the  very 
•arliest  to  the  very  latest.  I  want  to  plant  an 
<iTchard  for  market,  and  know  you  will  tell  me 
the  best  varieties  of  trees  to  buy." 

Our  friend's  letter  has  reached  us  too  late  to 
prepare  the  list  for  this  issue  with  as  much  care 
as  we  would  wish.  We  will  answer  him  fully 
in  our  next,  which  will  give  him  plenty  of  time, 
as  he  cannot  now  plant  before  late  in  the  falL 


SAUVATtON     TBOM      CtOYEB. — C.     %.    W., 

Greene  Co.,  Ala.,  asks,  "Does  second  crop  of 
clover  always  salivate  horses  and  mules,  snd 
what  is  the  cause  that  preduoe^  this  effect? 

In  our  experience  the  second  cutting  of  clo- 
ver fed  green  to  horses  and  mules  has  invari- 
ably produced  salivation,  but  we  have  heard  of 
instances  where  it  has  not  done  so,  owing,  as 
was  supposed,  to  the  dryness  of  the  season  or 
the  mixture  of  grass  with  the  clover.  We  do 
not  know  how  far  this  supposition  was  well 
founded.  There  are  various  opinions,  none  of 
them  satisfactory,  as  to  the  cause  of  salfvatioa. 
The  prevalent  belief  is  that  ft  is  something  in 
the  flowers  of  the  clover,  but  many  believe  that 
it  is  caused  by  insects  which  attach  themselves 
to  the  leaves  and  blooms  in  large  numbers  and 
irritate  the  glands  producing  salivation.  But, 
as  Dundreary  says,  "  this  is  one  of  those  things 
which  no  fellow  can  find  out." 

Gbadb  Stock. — A  subscriber  near  Palestine, 
Texas,  writes  us :  "I  have  read  all  you  have 
said  about  the  improvement  of  our  cattle,  and 
especially  your  advice  as  to  using  none  but 
thorough-bred  bulls.  I  have  a  chfuice  to  buy 
an  almost  pure-bred  shorthorn,  on  favorable 
terms,  as  fine  a  lookine  bull  as  I  ever  saw,  but 
he  lacks  about  an  eignth  of  being  thorough- 
bred.   Shall  I  risk  hhn?" 

Our  advice  is  decidedly  against  the  purchase, 
if  the  object  be  to  raise  improved  stock.  The 
bull  referred  to  may  be  very  fine  looking,  but 
his  offspring  may  and  probably  will  be  scrubs, 
reproducing  all  the  stains  in  his  pedigree.  We 
would  only  recommend  the  purchase  with  a 
view  to  killing  him,  as  quickly  as  possible,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  injury  he  may  do  to  the  stock 
of  the  neighborhood.  He  is  only  good  for 
beef. 

Cat-Tail  Millet. — We  have  received  a 
number  of  letters  asking  where  the  cat-tail 
millet  seed  can  be  purchased.  Any  seedsman 
in  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Macon  or  Americus,  Qa^ 
can  ftimish  it.  Craig  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  have 
at  our  instance  sent  for  a  supply,  and  will  have 
it  in  a  few  days. 

Tbansplanting  Etbbobbsns. — A  lady  sub- 
scriber in  Pulaski  county,  Arkansas,  asks :  "  Is 
it  too  late  to  transplant  Buonymus  plants  for 
a  hedge?  Some  advise  me  to  wait  till  the  fisll, 
and  others  say  tate  in  the  spring  is  the  best 
time." 

The  fall  is  the  worst  time  to  transplant  erer- 
greens  of  any  kind,  and  late  in  the  spriBg— 
just  when  they  begin  to  grow  actively — 1»  the 
best  time.  It  is  quite  safe  to  tran^lant  Buony- 
mus now,  provided  care  be  taken  not  to  expose 
the  tender  roots  to  the  son  or  wix^    AmatewT 
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gftrdonen  should  always  remember  that  the 
rules  which  apply  to  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs 
don't  apply  to  evergreens. 

Improyxd  Planting  Machine. — We  have 
received  a  number  of  applications  ft>om  our 
subscribers  in  different  States  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  improved  planting  machine 
which  has  been  recently  exhibited  in  and  near 
this  city.  We  regret  to  state  in  reply  that  we 
know  nothing  about  it,  have  failed  i<k  find  one 
in  any  of  the  agricultural  implement  ware- 
houses in  the  city,  and  therefore  can  neither 
recommend  or  condenm  it. 

Book  on  Shbbp-husbandry. — C.  B.,  Hinds 
county,  Mississippi,  asks:  <*What  is  the  best 
book  on  the  raising  and  management  of  sheep 
for  a  beginner?  Where  can  I  purchase  it,  and 
what  is  the  cost?" 

We  know  of  no  better  book  than  Bandall's 
Sheep-husbandry,  published  by  Orange  Judd 
&  Co.,  price  $1.50.  If  our  correspondent  will 
send  that  anfount,  and  fifty  cents  for  postage, 
to  Boyle  &  Chapman,  2 79  J  Main  street,  Mem- 
phis, they  will  procure  and  forward  him  the 
book  by  mail. 

Hydbaulic  Ram. — J.  S.  W.,  Bartow  county, 
Georgia,  sa^s*.  "There  is  a  bold  and  never- 
failing  spring  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  below  my  house,  with  a  gentle  slope 
toward  the  spring.  What  is  the  be  st  way  to 
make  this  water  available  for  my  house,  stock 
and  garden  ?  " 

A  hydraulic  ram  is  the  best  and  cheapest  in- 
strument to  attain  the  object.  The  ram  will  cost 
about  $30,  and  the  pipes  about  as  much  more. 

LoTTBiUBS. — "A  Georgia  Boy"  writes  us  to 
ask  which  of  the  many  advertised  land  lottery 
Bchemes  is  the  safest.  He  wants  to  risk  a  few 
dollars  in  one  of  them,  and  thinks  he  might 
win  a  big  prize. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  "safe"  lottery 
scheme.  Many  of  the  advertised  lotteries  are 
deliberate  swindles,  and  those  that  are  honestly 
managed  are  mere  gambling  concerns,  with 
which  we  advise  all  Georgia  boys  and  all  other 
boys  and  men  to  have  nothing  to  do.  We  have 
several  letters  on  our  table  now  asking  us  to 
advertise  grand  lotteries  in  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  are  to  be  "  given  away," 
and  offering  us  shares  at  reduced  prices  as  pay 
for  the  advertisement  We  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  in  any  shape.  We  earnestly 
advise  oar  young  friend  to  keep  his  money  for 
lOBie  uaeAil  purpose.  We  know  that  his  parents 
would  be  much  grieved  did  they  know  he  gam- 
bled in  lotteries.  Avoid  the  first  step,  young 
friend,  for  once  taken  it  will  inevitably  tempt 
yon  ftorther,  and  may  lead  you  to  ruin. 


Ashes  for  Manubk.^**A  man  which  he 
lives  in  Jones,"  near  Clinton,  C^a.,  asks: 

*•  Are  ashes  fW)m  pine  wood  worth  anything 
for  manure  ?  I  have  a  large  pile  which  I  will 
put  on  my  wheat,  if  they  are  any  account. 

Yes,  ashes  from  pine  wood  contain  a  good 
deal  of  potash,  and  are  therefore  very  useful 
for  manure.  They  are  not  as  good  as  the  ashes 
of  hard  wood — that  is,  do  not  contain  as  much 
potash — but  they  will  be  a  good  top-dressing 
for  wheat. 

IMgeaMs  of  Stock. 

A  valued  correspondent  and  experienced 
farmer  sends  us  the  following :  ' 

70R  FOITNDER  IK  HOBSES. 

Pound  up  a  piece  of  alum  as  large  as  a 
guinea  Qgg\  divide  it  into  three  parts;  wrap 
one  of  these  around  the  bit,  and  let  your  horse 
wear  it  in  his  mouth  five  or  six  hours,  or  until 
the  alum  is  all  dissolved,  and  repeat  till  the 
alum  is  all  used  by  the  horse  in  this  way,  which 
generally  requires  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  TJaie 
your  horse  moderately  the  next  day.  It  makes 
no  difference  how  badly  a  horse  may  be  foun- 
dered, if  taken  in  time  he  will  he  perfectly- 
well  in  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours. 

FOB  DBY  MURBAIN  IN  OATTLB. 

Give  the  cow,  when  first  taken,  a  bountif\]l 
supply  of  green  peach-tree  leaves ;  or  if  peach- 
tree  leaves  cannot  be  had,  dissolve  one-half 
pound  soda  and  one-half  pound  salts  in  a  com- 
mon bucketful  of  water,  and  fill  bottles  and 
drench  the  cow  till  she  takes  it  alL  Either 
remedy  will  effect  a  speedy  cure. 

Austin,  Abk.  X.  T.  Z. 


A  Loyal  Tribute  to  Southern  Soldiers. 
— Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  says : 

"  Where  shall  we  find  such  heroic  self-denial, 
such  up-bearing  of  physical  discomfort,  such 
patience  in  poverty,  in  distress,  in  absolute 
want,  as  we  find  in  the  Southern  army  ?  They 
fight  better  in  a  bad  cause  than  you  do  with  a 
good  one ;  they  fight  better  for  a  passion,  than 
you  for  a  sentiment.  We  believe  them  to  be 
misjB^ided,  but  we  must  do  them  the  credit  of 
saying  they  fight  well,  and  bear  up  under 
trouble  nobly;  they  suffer,  and  do  not  com- 
plain; they  go  in  rags,  but  do  not  rebel;  they 
are  in  earnest  for  their  personal  liberty — they 
believe  in  it,  and  if  they  can  they  mean  to 
get  it." 

He  that  ffives  good  advice,  builds  with  one 
hand  ;  he  that  gives  good  counsel  and  example, 
builds  with  the  other;  but  he  that  gives  gooa 
admonition  and  bad  example,  builds  with  one 
hand  and  pulls  down  with  the  other. 


"  I  never  complained  of  my  condition,"  says 
the  Persian  poet,  Sadi,  "but  once,  when  my 
feet  were  bare,  and  I  had  no  money  to  buy 
shoes;  but  I  met  a  man  without  feet,  and  was 
contented  with  my  lot." 
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HMMire  to  Beaiftj. 

BY  GEORGE  D.  PBENTICE. 

Beantifal  girl,  I  have  wandered  far 
Toward  the  riging  aun  and  the  evening  star ; 
I  have  roamed  'mid  the  northern  wastes  of  snow, 
And  strayed  where  the  soft  masnolias  blow, 
Bat  I  never  gazed  on  a  face  so  bright 
As  thine,  sweet  spirit  of  young  delight. 

Beautiful  g^rl  I  thou  art  bright  and  fair 
As  an  angel  shape  in  the  moonlight  air ; 
Ko  shadow  rests  on  thy  brow  of  snow 
Save  that  of  thy  tresses  drooping  low : 
Love's  own  clear  light  is  wandering  ott 
Cer  thy  gentle  lips  of  carmine  soft. 
Thy  lovely  cheek,  where  the  rich,  red  glow  ■ 
Of  thy  warm  blood  melts  thro'  the  virgin  snow, 
1^  sweetly  blending  in  one  bright  dye, 
The  woven  beauties  of  earth  and  sky. 
Truth,  holy,  bright,  in  its  freshness  dwells 
Deep  m  thy  dark  eye's  shaded  wells, 
And  fancies  mild  from  their  clear  depths  gleam 
Like  shadows  of  stars  from  a  trembling  stream. 
And  thy  thoughts  are  a  dream  of  Eden's  bowers. 
And  thy  words  are  garlands  of  flowers,  bright 
flowers. 

Beautiful,  beautiful  girl !  thou  art 
A  vision  of  joy  to  a  throbbing  heart. 
A  star  sent  aown  from  the  world  of  bliss, 
And  all  undimmed  bv  the  shade  of  this ; 
A  rainbow,  pictured  by  Love's  own  sun 
On  the  clouds  of  being,  beautiful  one. 

Beautiful  girl  I  I  have  seen  thee  move, 

A  floating  creature  of  joy  and  love ; 

As  light  as  a  mist  in  a  sunrise  gale. 

Or  the  buoyant  sway  of  the  bridal  veil, 

Till  I  almost  lookea  to  see  thee  rise 

Like  a  soaring  thought  to  the  free  blue  skies. 

Or  melt  away  in  the  thin  blue  air. 

Like  a  vision  of  fancy  painted  there. 

Thy  low,  sweet  voice,  as  it  thrills  around, 
8eems  less  a  sound  than  a  dream  of  sound ; 
(Boflly  and  mildly  its  clear  notes  swell, 
Like  the  spirit  tones  of  a  silver  bell ; 
And  thy  lip,  whence  the  fairy  music  flows, 
Is  to  fancy's  eye  like  a  speaking  rose. 

Beautiful  girl,  'tis  a  weary  yoar 
Since  thy  voioe  fell  on  mv  ravished  ear,; 
Tis  a  long,  long  year  of  light  and  gloom 
Since  I  ga«ed  on  thy  young  cheek's  lovely  bloom. 
Yet  thy  gentle  tone  of  music  still 
Through  the  holiest  depths  of  memoiy  thrill 
Like  the  tones  of  a  fount,  -or  breoie,  or  bird, 
In  the  long-gone  yean  of  childhood  Keard. 
And  oft  in  my  dark  and  lonely  moods, 
When  a  demon  wing  o'er  my  spirit  broods, 
Thine  image  seems  on  my  soul  to  break 
Like  the  sweet  voung  mom  o'er  a  glossy  iake, 
Fillinff  its  depths  as  the  shadows  flee, 
YTith  oeauty  and  love  and  melody. 

"Beautiflil  girl,  thou  art  far  away. 

And  I  know  not  where  thy  steps  now  stray ; 


But  oh,  't  is  sweet,  it  is  very  swteef. 
In  the  fiairy  realms  of  dreams  to  greet 
Thy  cheek  of  rose,  th^  brow  of  pearl, 
And  thy  voice  of  music,  musical  girl. 


There  is  no  Death. 

BY  LOBD  LYTTON. 

There  is  no  death  I    The  stars  go  down, 
To  rise  upon  some  fairer  shore ; 

And  bright  in  Heaven's  jeweled  crown 
They  shine  forevermore. 

There  is  no  death  1    The  dust  we  tread 
Shall  change  beneath  the  summer  showen 

To  golden  grain  or  mellowed  fruit, 
Or  rainbow-tinted  flowers. 

The  granite  rocks  disorganize, 
And  feed  the  hunjgry  moss  they  bear; 

The  forest  leaves  drink  daily  life 
From  out  the  viewless  air. 

There  is  no  death  !    The  leaves  may  fall, 
And  flowers  may  fade  and  pass  away ; 

Thev  only  wait  through  wintry  hours 
The  coming  of  May  day. 

lliere  is  no  death !    An  angel  form 
Walks  o'er  the  earth  with  silent  tread ; 

And  bears  our  best-loved  things  away, 
And  then  we  call  them  "dead," 

He  leaves  our  hearts  all  desolate. 
He  plucks  our  fairest,  sweetest  flowras ; 

Transplanted  into  bliss,  they  now 
Adorn  immortal  bowers. 

The  bird-like  voice,  whose  jojrous  tones 
Made  glad  these  scenes  of  sin  and  strife, 

Sings  now  an  everlasting  song. 
Around  the  tree  of  life. 

Where'er  he  sees  a  smile  too  bright, 
Or  heart  too  pure  for  taint  and  vice. 

He  bears  it  to  that  world  of  light, 
To  dwell  in  paradise. 

Born  unto  that  undying  life, 
The^  leave  us  but  to  come  again  ; 

With  joy  we  welcome  them  the  same, 
Except  their  sin  and  pain. 

And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen. 
The  dear  immortal  spirits  tread; 

For  all  the  boundless  universe 
Is  life — thm^  is  no  dead. 


Faelehat. 

As  thoughts  possess  the  fashion  of  the  mood 
That  gives  them  birth^  so  everr  deed  we  do 

Partakes  of  our  inborn  disquietude,  [new. 

That  spurns  the  old  ana  reaches  towara  the 

The  noblest  works  of  human  art  and  pride 

Show  that  their  makers  were  not  saHsned. 

For  gazing  down  the  ladder  of  our  deeds, 
Th^  rounds  seem  slender*    All  past  work  ap* 

Unto  the  doer  faulty.  The  heart  bleeds   {prnk 
And  pale  regret  turns  weltering  in  tears 

To  thinic  how  poor  our  best  has  been,  how  vain, 

Beside  the  excellence  we  would  attain. 
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Tke  F0U7  of  AUowiBf  PoUelM  to  Ltpso. 

Wlien  it  is  remembered  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  policies  of  lifo  insuranoe 
whidi  are  heH  in  this  coantrj  have  been  taken 
with  a  Tiew  to  provide  for  the  support  and 
•omfort  of  dependent  families  in  case  of  the 
NBioTal  by  death  of  those  whose  labor  now 
•applies  their  wants,  it  is  wonderful  that  so 
many  who  have  wisely  insured  their  wives  and 
children  against  distress  and  want  should  fool- 
iihly  allow  their  policies  to  lapse,  and  abandon 
the  protection  they  have  secured,  by  a  fkilure 
to  pay  the  azuiual  premiums.  These  same  men, 
if  they  had  a  note  maturing  in  a  bank,  would 
meet  the  obligation  to  the  hour,  while  they 
regard  their  obligation  to  meet  the  premium 
on  their  policies  as  one  that  can  be  put  off  from 
day  to  day  until  at  last  it  becomes  forfeited, 
forgetting  that  this  aet,  though  it  involve  no 
lois  of  commercial  credit,  involves,  perhaps, 
wife  and  children  in  the  misery  of  helpless 
dependence  or  absolute  want. 

"  I  am  tired  of  paying  the  premium  on  my 
policy,"  says  one.  "I  have  been  paying  it  now 
for  years, — I  am  as  well  as  ever  I  was  in  my 
life,  and  I  may  live  for  the  next  thirty  years, 
lean  do  better  with  my  money  in  that  time 
than  paying  it  into  an  insurance  company." 
Yes.  If  you  live  and  have  good  health  for  the 
next  thirty  years,  and  faithfully  invest  every 
year  for  that  time  the  sum  you  have  paid 
tnoQally  in  premiums  on  your  policy,  you  may 
possibly  do  better  j  but  suppose  you  die  to-night, 
next  week,  next  month,  or  next  year,  will  you 
have  done  as  well  ?  If  you  knew  you  were  to 
die  next  year,  or  in  the  next  Ave  years,  would 
not  your  first  care  be  to  keep  your  premiums 
regularly  paid  up  7  And  which  of  us  can  dare 
to  lay  he  will  certainly  live  one  hour  ? 

"  I  want  the  money  to  buy  a  new  cotton  press, 
to  pay  for  a  saw-mill,  to  pay  the  instollment 
dae  on  my  place,  or  to  pay  for  my  son's  school- 
ing," says  another,  "and  I  must  therefore  let 
the  policy  go  for  the  present;  I  will  revive  it 
after  I  make  my  next  crop."  Before  you  have 
pressed  a  bale  of  cotton  in  the  new  press,  sawed 
a  foot  of  lumber  in  the  new  mill,  or  given  your 
Mm  a  week's  tuition  in  his  school,  the  summons 
may  reach  you  which  you  cannot  evade  or 
«cape,  and  when  it  comes,  which  would  you 
rather  have  done — paid  the  money  to  secure 
the  comfort  and  welfitre  of  your  wife  and  little 
«i^  or  have  bought  the  press,  and  the  mill, 


paid  the  M«l*Bit^tt  oik  the  plac^,  or  the  first 
quarter's  tuition  of  the  son  whom  you  will  leave 
penniless  and  destitute  ?  Assuredly  you  would 
have  protected  the  fiiture  of  your  fiEonily. 

It  is  a  solemn  duty,  we  think,  for  every  maH 
whose  family  is  dependent  on  his  exertions  for 
a  support  to  secure  a  policy  in  a  good,  wellf 
managed  company,  for  as  large  an  amount  as 
he  can  conveniently  purchase.  To  neglect  this 
duty  is  criminally  foolish;  but  when  the  policy 
is  once  taken,  to  allow  it  to  lapse  f^om  noor 
pajrment  of  the  annual  premiums,  is  absolute 
madness  or  revolting  selfishness.  Of  all  % 
man's  obligations,  next  to  his  duty  to  his  Makei^ 
is  that  which  he  owes  his  family.  There  cai| 
be  no  excuse  for  its  neglect.  And  the  smaller 
our  means  the  more  potent  becomes  the  obligi^ 
tion,  because  the  more  necessary  its  fulfillment. 
We  can  all  insure  our  lives  for  a  sum  proper* 
Uonate  to  our  incomes.  It  requires  but  littlo 
sacrifice,  small  economy,  inconsiderable  sell^ 
denial,  to  set  apart  the  sum  necessary  every 
year  to  keep  our  policies  in  force.  It  should 
be  first  provided  for  in  our  eetinmte  of  th# 
year's  expenses.  Bo  without  new  clothes,  cur» 
tail  your  table  expenses,  reduce  your  house* 
rent  by  living  in  a  smaller  house,  renounce 
luxuries,  if  you  must  do  so  to  keep  \xp  the  policy^ 
which  is  a  positive  security  that  when  you  ar« 
gone  your  wife  and  children  will  not  sufifef 
ftrom  want  of  food  and  shelter.  By  a  little 
effort  every  man  who  has  a  policy  can  keep  it 
in  force.  Every  sane  man  would  make  thi# 
effort  if  he  knew  that  he  must  die  within  % 
short  time;  and  we  hold  that  every  man  should 
do  it  now,  as  though  he  may  not  know  when 
he  will  be  called  away,  he  does  know  that  the 
summons  may  come  at  any  moment.  All  other 
calculations  are  but  as  writing  on  the  sands  of 
the  seashore  compared  with  the  certainty  of 
death.  If  then  we  can  protect  our  familiea 
against  the  material  calamities  of  this  event,  if 
it  not  our  plain  duty  to  do  so  ?  How  can  we 
do  so  better  than  by  a  policy  of  insurance  re^ 
newed  from  year  to  year  with  scrupulous  regu^ 
larity?  We  wish  that  these  considerations 
could  be  placed  before  the  eyes  of  every  mam 
who  contemplates  allowing  his  policy  to  lapse^ 
or  that  before  he  does  so  he  would  give  a 
thought  to  the  wretched  condition  in  which  he 
would  leave  his  family  were  he  to  be  suddenly 
taken  from  them. 


The  manners  which  are  neglected  as  small 
things  are  often  those  which  decide  men  for  or 
against  you.      * 
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THE  -WATCHER. 

•*Yef!,"  said  he,  in  a  softened  roice,  "my 
punishment  is  nearlj  ended.  From  sorrow, 
perhaps,  I  shall  never,  in  time  or  etemilj,  es- 
cape ;  bat  my  cLgony  is  almost  over.  Comfort 
has  been  revealed  to  me,  and  what  remains  of 
my  allotted  straggle  I  will  bear  with  sabmis- 
sion — even  with  hope." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  yoa  speak  so  tranquilly, 
my  dear  fellow,"  said  Montague ;  ''  peace  and 
cheer  of  mind  are  all  you  need  to  make  you 
•what  you  were." 

"  No,  no — I  never  can  be  that,"  said  he. 
mournfully.  ''I  am  no  longer  fit  for  life.  I 
am  soon  to  die ;  I  do  not  shrink  from  death  as 
I  did.  I  am  to  see  Aim  but  once  again,  and 
then  all  is  ended." 

*'  He  said  so,  then  ?"  suggested  Montague. 

"  Hef — No,  no  ;  good  tidings  could  scarcely 
come  through  him ;  and  these  were  good  and 
welcome ;  and  they  came  so  solemnly  and 
Bweetly  —  with  unutterable  love  and  melan- 
eholy,  such  as  I  could  not — ^without  saying 
more  than  is  needful,  or  fitting,  of  other  long- 
past  scenes  and  persons — fully  explain  to  you." 
As  Barton  said  this  he  shed  tears. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Montague,  mistaking 
the  source  of  his  emotions,  "  vou  must  not 
ive  way.  What  is  it,  after  all,  l>ut  a  pack  of 
Ireams  and  nonsense ;  or»  at  worst,  the  prac- 
tices of  a  scheming  rascal  that  enjoys  his  power 
of  playing  upon  your  nerves,  ana  loves  to  exert 
it — a  sneaking  vagabond  that  owes  you  a 
grudge,  and  pays  it  off  in  this  way,  not  daring 
to  try  a  more  manly  one." 

"A  grudge,  indeed,  he  owes  me— vou  say 
rightly,"  said  Barton,  with  a  sudden  shudder ; 
"  a  grudge,  as  you  call  it.  Oh,  my  God  !  when 
the  justice  of  Heaven  permits  the  evil  one  to 
carry  out  a  scheme  of  vengeance — when  its 
execution  is  committed  to  the  lost  and  terrible 
yictim  of  sin,  who  owes  his  own  ruin  to  the 
man,  the  very  man,  whom  he  is  commissioned 
to  pursue — tnen,  indeed,  the  torments  and  ter- 
rors of  hell  are  anticipated  on  earth.  But 
Heaven  has  dealt  mercifully  with  me — hope 
has  opened  to  me  at  last :  and  if  death  could 
come  without  the  dreadful  sight  I  am  doomed 
to  see,  I  would  gladly  close  my  eyes  this  mo- 
ment upon  the  world.  But  though  death  is 
welcome,  I  shrink  with  an  agony  you  cannot 
understand — a  maddening  agony,  an  actual 
frenzy  of  terror — from  the  last  encounter  with 
that— rthat  demon,  who  has  drawn  me  thus  to 
the  verge  of  the  chasm,  and  who  is  himself  to 
plunge  me  down.  1  am  to  see  him  again — once 
more — but  under  circumstances  unutterably 
inore  terrific  than  ever." 

As  Barton  thus  spoke,  he  trembled  so  vio- 
lently that  Montague  was  really  alarmed  at 
the  extremity  of  his  sudden  agitation,  and 
hastened  to  lead  him  back  to  the  topic  which 
had  before  seemed  to  exert  so  tranquilizing 
an  effect  upon  his  mind. 

"  It  was  not  a  dream,"  he  said,  after  a  time ; 
"  I  was  in  a  different  state — I  felt  differently 
and  strangely ;  and  yet  it  wak  all  as  real,  as 


clear,  «iid  yivid.  aa  wimt  X  nowaee  and  li0ltr^ 
it  was  a  reality.'' 

"  And  what  did  you  see  and  hear  ? "  urged 
his  companion, 

"When  I  awakened  from  the  swoon  I  fell 
into  on  seeing  Awn,"  said  Barton,  continuing  as 
if  he  had  not  heard  the  question, "  it  was  slowly, 
very  slowly — I  was  reclinine  by  the  margin  of  a 
broad  lake,  with  misty  hills  all  round,  and  a 
soft,  melancholy,  rose-colored  light  illuminated 
it  all.  It  was  unusually  sad  and  lonely,  and 
yet  more  beautiful  than  any  earthly  scese. 
My  head  was  leaning  on  the  lap  of  a  girl,  and 
she  was  singing  a  strange  and  wondrous  sone, 
that  told,  I  know  not  how — whether  by  wor£ 
or  harmonies — of  all  my  life — all  that  is  past, 
and  all  that  is  still  to  come ;  and  with  the  sons 
the  old  feelings  that  I  thought  had  perished 
within  me  came  back,  and  tears  flowed  from 
my  eyes — partly  for  the  song  and  ils  mysterious 
beauty,  and  partly  for  the  unearthly  sweetness 
of  her  voice ;  and  yet  I  knew  the  voice — oh. 
how  well ;  and  I  was  spell-bound  as  I  listenea 
and  looked  at  the  strange  and  solitary  scene, 
without  stirring,  almost  without  breathing— 
and,  alas !  alas !  without  turning  my  eyes 
toward  the  face  that  I  *knew  was  near  me,  so 
sweetly  powerful  was  the  enchantment  that 
held  me.  And  so,  slowly  and  softly,  the  song 
and  scene  grew  fainter,  and  ever  fainter,  to  my 
senses,  till  all  was  darlc  and  still  again.  And 
then  I  wakened  to  this  world,  as  yon  saw, 
comforted,  for  I  knew  that  I  was  forgiven 
much."    Barton  wept  again  long  and  bitterly. 

From  this  time,  as  we  have  said,  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  his  mind  was  one  of  profound 
and  tranquil  melancholy.  This,  however,  was 
not  without  its  interruptions.  He  was  thor- 
oughly impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he 
was  to  experience  another  and  a  final  visita- 
tion, inimitably  transcending  in  horror  all  he 
had  before  experienced.  From  this  anticipated 
and  unknown  agony,  he  often  shrunk  in  such 
paroxysms  of  abject  terror  and  distraction,  as 
filled  the  whole  household  with  dismay  and 
superstitious  panic.  Even  those  among  them 
who  affected  to  discredit  the  supposition  of 
preternatural  agency  in  the  matter,  were  oftea 
in  their  secret  souls  visited  during  the  dark- 
ness and  solitude  of  night  with  qualms  and 
apprehensions,  which  they  would  not  have 
readily  confessed  ;  and  none  of  them  attempted 
to  dissuade  Barton  from  the  resolution  on 
which  he  now  systematically  acted,  of  shutting 
himself  up  in  his  own  apartment.  The  win- 
dow-blinds of  this  room  were  kept  jealously 
down ;  and  his  own  man  was  seldom  out  <» 
his  presence,  day  or  night,  his  bed  being  pltced 
in  the  same  chamber. 

This  man  was  an  attached  and  respectable 
servant ;  and  his  duties,  in  addition  to  those 
ordinarily  imposed  upon  rafete,  but  which  Bai^ 
ton's  independent  habits  generally  dispensed 
with,  were  to  attend  carefully  to  the  simple 

f>recautions  bv  means  of  which  his  master 
loped  to  exclude  the  dreaded  recurrence  of 
the  "  Watcher,"  as  the  strange  letter  he  had  at 
first  received  had  designated  his  persecutor. 
And,  in  addition  to  attending  to  these  i 
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mente,  which  Jootunsttd  merel j  in  anticipatinff 
the  possibility  tf  his  master's  being,  through 
anj  unscreened  window  or  open  door^  exporod 
to  the  dreaded  influence,  the  ralet  was  ncTer 
to  suffer  him  to  be  for  one  moment  alone — total 
solitude,  even  for  a  minute,  had  become  to  him 
now  almost  as  intolerable  as  the  idea  of  going 
abroad  into  the  puWic  ways — it  was  .like  some 
instinctive  anficipation  of  what  was  coming. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  under  these  myste- 
lious  and  horrible  circumstances,  no  steps  were 
taken  toward  the  fulfillment  of  that  engagement 
into  which  he  had  entered.  There  was  quite 
disparitj  enough  in  point  of  years,  and  indeed 
of  habits,  between  the  young  lady  and  Captain 
Barton,  to  have  precluded  anything  like  very 
vehement  or  romantic  attachment  on  her  part. 
Though  grieved  and  anxious,  therefore,  she 
was  very  far  from  being  heart-broken ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  for  the  sentimental  purposes 
of  our  tale,  is  much  to  be  deplored.  But  truth 
must  be  told,  especially  in  a  narration,  whose 
chief,  if  not  only,  pretensions  to  interest  consist 
m  a  rigid  adherence  to  facts,  or  what  are  so  re- 
ported to  have  been. 

Miss  Montague,  howcTer,  devoted  much  of 
her  time  to  a  patient  but  fruitless  attempt  to 
cheer  the  unhappy  invalid.  She  read  for  him, 
and  conversed  with  him ;  but  it  was  apparent 
that  whatever  exertion  he  made,  the  endeavor 
to  escape  from  the  one  oonstant  and  ever-pres- 
ent fear  that  preyed  upon  him,  was  utterly  and 
miserably  unavailing. 

Young  ladies  are  much  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  pets ;  and  among  those  who  shared  the 
lavor  of  Miss  Montague  was  a  fine  old  owl, 
which  the  gardener,  who  caught  him  napping 
among  the  ivy  of  a  ruined  stable,  had  dutifully 
presented  to  that  young  lady. 

The  caprice  which  regulates  such  preferences 
was  manifested  in  the  extravagant  favor  with 
which  this  grim  and  ill-favored  bird  was  at 
once  distinguished  by  his  mistress;  and,  trifling 
as  this  whimsical  circumstance  may  seem,  I  am 
forced  to  mention  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  con- 
nected, oddly  ««ough,  with  the  concluding 
scene  of  this  story.  Swrton,  so  far  from  sharing 
in  this  liking  for  tiie  new  favorite,  regarded  it 
Irom  the  first  with  4m  antipathy  as  violent  as 
it  was  utterly  unaoeountable.  Its  very  vicinity 
was  unsupportable  to  him.  He  seemed  to  hate 
and  dread  it  with  a  vehemence  absolutely 
laughable,  and  which,  to  those  who  have  never 
witnessed  the  exhibition  of  antipathies  of  this 
kind,  would  seem  all  but  incredible. 

With  these  few  wprds  of  preliminary  expla- 
nation, I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  particulars 
of  the  last  scene  in  this  strange  series  of  inci- 
dents. It  was  alm<i0t  two  o'clock  one  winter's 
night,  and  Barton  was,  ss  usual  at  that  hour, 
in  his  bed ;  the  servant  we  have  mentioned 
occupied  a  smaller  bed  in  the  same  room,  and 
a  light  was  burning.  The  man  was  on  a  sud- 
den aroused  by  his  master,  who  said — 

"I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  that 
accursed  bird  has  got  out  somehow,  and  is 
lurking  in  some  comer  of  the  room.  I  have 
been  dreaming  of  him.  Get  up,  Smith,  and 
aearch  for  him.    'Such  hateful  dreams  i" 


The  servant  rose  and  examined  the  chamber^ 
and  while  engaged  in  so  doing  he  heard  the 
well  known  sound,  more  like  a  lonff-drawn  gasp 
than  a  hiss,  with  which  these  biras  from  their 
secret  haunts  affright  the  (^uiet  of  the  night. 
This  ghostly  indication  of  its  proximity — for 
the  sound  proceeded  from  the  passage  upo» 
which  Barton's  chamber  door  opened — deter- 
mined the  search  of  the  servant,  who,  opening 
the  door,  proceeded  a  step  or  two  forward  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  the  bird  away.  He 
had,  however,  hardly  entered  the  lobby  when 
the  door  behind  him  slowly  swung  to  under 
the  impulse,  as  it  seemed,  of  some  gentle  cur* 
rent  of  air  ;  but  as  immediately  over  the  door 
there  was  a  kind  of  window,  intended  in  the 
daytinie  to  aid  in  lighting  the  passage,  and 
through  which  at  present  the  rays  of  the  can- 
dle were  issuing,  the  valet  could  see  quite 
enoueh  for  his  purpose.  As  he  advanced  he 
heard  his  master — who,  lying  in  a  well-cur- 
tained bed,  had  not,  as  it  seemed,  perceived  hit 
exit  from  the  room — call  him  by  name,  and 
direct  him  to  place  the  candle  on  the  table  hf 
his  bed.  The  servant,  who  was  now  some  war 
in  the  long  passage,  and  not  liking  to  raise  his 
voice  for  the  purpose  of  replying,  lest  he  should 
startle  tl^  sleeping  inmates  of  the  house,  began 
to  walk  hurriedly  and  softly  back  again,  when, 
to  his  amazement,  he  heard  a  voice  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  chamber  answering  calmly,  and 
actually  saw,  through  the  window  which  over- 
topped the  door,  that  the  light  was  slowly 
shifting,  as  if  carried  across  the  chamber  in 
answer  to  his  master's  call.  Palsied  W  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  terror,  yet  not  unmingled  with  a 
horrible  curiosity,  he  stood  breathless  and  list- 
ening at  the  threshold,  unable  to  summon 
resolution  to  puph  open  the  door  and  enter. 
Then  came  a  rustling  of  the  curtains,  and  a 
sound  like  that  of  one  who  in  a  low  voice 
hushes  a  child  to  rest,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  heard  Barton  say,  in  a  tone  of  stifled  hor- 
ror— "  Oh,  God — oh,  my  God  I "  and  repeat  the 
same  exclamation  several  times.  Then  ensued 
a  silence,  which  again  was  broken  by  the  same 
strange  soothing  sound ;  and  at  last  there  burst 
forth,  in  one  swelling  peal,  a  yell  of  agony  so 
appalling  and  hideous,  that,  under  some  im- 
pulse of  ungovernable  horror,  the  man  rushed 
to  the  door,  and  with  his  whole  strength  strove 
to  for6e  it  open.  Whether  it  was  that,  in  his 
agitation,  he  had  himself  but  imperfectly  turned 
the  handle,  or  that  the  door  was  really  secured 
upon  the  inside,  he  failed  to  effect  an  entrance: 
and  as  he  tugg^  and  pushed,  yell  after  veil 
rang  louder  and  wilder  through  the  chamber, 
accompanied  all  the  while  by  the  same  hushed 
sounds.  Actually  freezing  with  terror,  and 
scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  the  man  turned 
and  ran  down  the  passage,  wringing  his  hands 
in  the  extremity  of  horror  and  irresolutiouw 
At  the  stair-head  he  was  encountered  b^  G^en- 
eral  Montague,  scared  and  eaeer,  and  just  aa 
they  met  the  fearful  sounds  had  ceased. 

"What  is  it? — who — where  is  your  master?" 
said  Montague,  with  the  incoherence  of  ex- 
treme agitation.  "  Has  anything — ^for  God'ft 
sake,  is  anything  wrong?" 
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"  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  it  *»  all  over,"  said 
the  man,  starinc  wildly  toward  his  master's 
chamber.     "  He  *8  dead — I  'm  sure  he  *s  dead." 

Without  waitinf^  for  inquiry  or  explanation, 
Montague,  closely  followed  by  the  servant, 
Jiurried  to  the  chamber-door,  turned  the  han- 
dle, and  pushed  it  open.  As  the  door  yielded 
to  his  pressure,  the  ill-omened  bird,  of  which 
the  i-crvui  f  ],u*I  1m  a  in  search,  uttering  its 
tpectral  warning,  started  suddenly  from  the  far 
nde  of  the  bed,  and  flying  through  the  door- 
way close  over  their  heads,  and  extinguishing, 
in  his  passage,  the  candle  which  Montagae  car- 
ried, crashed  through  the  skylight  that  over- 
looked the  lobby,  and  sailed  away  into  the 
4arkneflB  of  the  outer  nmce. 

**  There  it  is,  God  bless  us,"  whbpered  the 
man,  after  a  breathless  payse. 

*' Curse  that  bird,"  muttered  the  general, 
startled  by  the  suddenness  of  the  apparition, 
and  unable  to  conceal  his  discomposure. 

"  The  candle  is  moved,"  said  the  man,  after 
another  breathless  pause ;  see,  they  put  it  by 
the  bed." 

'*Draw  the  curtains,  fellow,  and  don't  stand 
gaping  there,"  whispered  Montague,  sternly. 

The  man  hesitated. 

''  Hold  this,  then,"  said  Montague,  impa- 
tiently thrusting  the  candlestick  into  the  ser- 
vant's hand,  and  himself  advancing  to  the 
bed-side,  he  drew  the  curtains  apart.  The 
light  of  the  candle,  which  was  still  onrning  at 
the  bed-side,  fell  upon  a  figure  huddled  to- 
sether,  and  half  upright,  at  the  head  of  the 
Bed.  It  seemed  as  though  it  had  dunk  back 
as  far  as  the  solid  paneling  would  allow,  and 
the  hands  were  still  clutched  in  the  bed  clothes. 

''  Barton,  Barton,  Barton !"  cried  the  general, 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  awe  and  vehemence. 
He  took  the  candle,  and  held  it  so  that  it  shone 
foil  upon  the  face.  The  features  were  fixed, 
stern,  and  white ;  the  jaw  was  fallen ;  and  the 
sightless  eyes,  still  open,  ffazed  vacantly  for- 
ward toward  the  front  of  the  bed.  "God  Al- 
mighty, he 's  dead,"  mattered  the  general,  as 
he  looked  upon  this  fearful  spectacle.  They 
both  continued  to  gaze  upon  it  in  silenoe  for  a 
minute  or  more.  "  And  cold,  too,"  Whispered 
Montague,  withdrawing  his  hand  from  that  of 
the  dead  man. 

"  And  see,  see — may  I  never  have  life,  sir," 
added  the  man,  after  another  pause,  with  a 
shudder,  "but  there  was  something  else  on  the 
bed  with  him.  Look  there — ^look  there — see 
tut,  sir.'' 

As  the  man  thus  spoke  he  pointed  to  a  deep 
indenture,  as  if  caused  by  a  heavy  pressure, 
near  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"Come,  sir,  come  away,  for  God's  sake," 
whispered  the  man,  drawing  close  up  to  him. 
and  holding  fast  by  his  arm,  while  he  glancea 
fearfully  round;  "what  good  can  be^ione  here 
now — come  away,  for  G<S's  sake!" 

At  this  moment  they  heard  the  steps  of  more 
than  one  approaching,  and  Montague,  hastily 
desiring  the  servant  to  arrest  their  pn^^ress, 
endeavored  to  loose  the  rigid  gripe  with  which 
the  fi users  of  the  dead  man  were  clutched  in 
the  bed-clothes,  and  drew,  as  well  as  he  was 


able,  thfr  awful  figure  in^  a  reclining  poatore  ; 
then  dosing:  the  curtains  carefully  upon  it,  he 
hastened  himself  to  meet  those  persons  that 
were  approaching. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  personages  so 
slightly  connected  with  this  narrative  into  the 
events  of  their  after  life ;  it  is  enough  for  ua 
to  remark  that  no  clue  to  the  solution  of  these 
mysterious  occurrences  was  ever  after  discov- 
ered; and  so  long  an  interval  having  now 
passed  since  the  event  which  we  havcT  just  de- 
scribed concluded  this  strange  history,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  time  can  throw 
any  new  lights  upon  its  dark  and  inexplicable 
outline.  Until  the  secrets  of  the  earth  shall 
be  no  longer  hidden,  therefore,  these  transac- 
tions must  remain  snrouded  in  their  original 
impenetrable  obscurity. 

The  only  occurrence  in  Captain  Barton's  for- 
mer life  to  which  reference  was  ever  made,  aa 
having  any  i>ossible' connection  with  the  suffer- 
ings with  which  his  existence  closed,  and  which 
he  himself  seemed  to  ref^rd  as  working  out  a 
retribution  for  some  grievous  sin  of  his  past 
life,  was  a  circumstance  which  not  for  several 
years  after  his  death  was  brought  to  light. 
The  nature  of  this  disclosure  was  painful  to 
his  relatives  and  discreditable  to  his  memory* 
As,  however,  we  have  exercised  the  caution  of 
employing  fictitious  names,  and  as  there  are 
now  very  few  living  who  will  be  able  to  refer 
to  the  actors  in  this  drama,  their  rtal  names 
and  places  in  society,  there  is  nothing^  to  pre- 
vent our  stating,  in  two  or  three  lines^  the 
substance  of  this  discovery. 

It  appeared,  then,  that  some  six  vears  before 
Captain  Barton's  final  return  to  Dublin,  he  had 
formed,  in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  a  guilty  at- 
tachment, the  object  of  which  was  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  ship's  crew  under  his  command. 
The  father  had  visited  the  frailty  of  his  un- 
happy child  with  extreme  harshness,  and  even 
brutality,  and  it  was  said  that  she  had  died 
heart-broken.  Presuming  upon  Barton's  im- 
plication in  her  guilt,  this  man  had  conducted 
himself  toward  nim  with  marked  insolence, 
and  Barton  retaliated  this,  and  what  he  re- 
sented with  still  more  exasperated  bitterness — 
his  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  girl — by  • 
systematic  exercise  of  those  terrible  and  arbi- 
trary severities  which  the  regulations  of  the 
navy  place  at  the  command  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  its  discipline.  The  man  had  at 
length  made  his  escape,  while  the  vessel  wa» 
in  port  at  Lisbon,  but  died,  as  it  was  said,  in 
an  hospital  in  that  town,  of  the  wounds  in- 
flicted in  one  of  his  recent  and  sanguinarj 
punishments. 

Whether  these  circumstances  in  reality  bear, 
or  not,  upon  the  occurrences  of  Barton's  after- 
life, it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  It 
seems,  however,  more  than  probable  that  the^ 
were,  at  least  in  his  own  mind,  closely  associ- 
ated with  them.  But  however  the  truth  maj 
be,  as  to  the  origin  and  motives  of  this  mjste* 
rions  persecution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that^ 
with  respect  to  tne  agencies  by  which  it  was 
accomplished,  absolute  and  impenetrable  mya- 
tery  is  like  to  prevail  until  the  day  of  doom. 
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J.  J.  MirsPHT,  Preset  Memphis  Oity  Bank. 

"W.  B.  MooBi,  of  W.  B.  Moore  &  Ck).,  Whole- 
sale Dry  GU>ods. 

P.  M.  Mahav,  of  Toof,  Phillips  *  Co., 
Wholesale  Grocers. 

T.  B.  Smith,  Attorney  at  Law. 

BxHJ.  BisKMAir,  of  Bice,  Stix  &  Go.,  Whole- 
sale Dry'Gh>ods. 

ik.  H.  JuDAH,  of  Walker  Bros.  &  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

H .  D.  Mekkxn,  of  Menken  Bros.,  Wholesale 
Dry  Goods. 

Jacob  FBixpiuJr,  of  Friedman  Bros.,  Whole- 
sale Boots  and  Shoes. 

BL  M.  LoKWSHSTiNi,  of  D.  0.  *  H.  M.  Loe- 
wenstine,  Wholesale  Dry  Goods. 

J.  W.  JxFFXBSOK,  Cotton  Factor. 


J.  W.  DiCKiKSOK,  of  Dickinson,  Williams  di 

Co.,  Cotton  Factors. 
T.  B.  DiLLABD,  of  Dillard  Bros.  ^  Oof^ 

Cotton  Factors. 
Isaac  Schwab,  of  Schwab  &  Co.,  Wholesale 

Clothing. 

A.  Skbssxl,  of  A.  Seessel  &  Son,  Wholesalf 

Dry  Goods. 

J.  T.  Faboasok,  of  Fargason  &  Clay,  Whole- 
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Wholesale  Grocers. 

W.  P.  Proitdfit,  of  Day  &  Proudflt,  Cotton 
Factors. 
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Valley  Ins.  Co. 
B.  A.  PiNBoir,  of  Bstes,  Fizer  &  Pinson, 
Wholesale  Grocers. 


JKre  and  Marine  Risks  taken  at  as  low  rates  as  the  hazard  will  permit^  and  Losses. 

promptly  adjusted. 

IHSUEE  TOUR  DYTELLINeS  AS  WELL  AS  BUSINESS  PBOPEBTT. 
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BOYLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 

AND  BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 
NO.  279^  MAIN  STREET,        MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 


We  hare  for  sale  a  very  complete  stock  of  Books  and  Stationery,  consisting  of 
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BLANK  BOOKS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
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OUR  PRINTING  AND  BINDING  DEPARTMENT 
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tation Supplies  will  be  promptly  filled  at  lowest  market  prices. 

COOKING  STOVES !  COOKING  STOVES ! 

NOTICE    TO    PLANTERS. 
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Are  disposing  of  their  large  stock  of  COOKING  STOVES,  of  the  BEST  PATTERNS,  on 
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ORDERS     SOLICITED. 

B.    A.    WISE    &    CO., 
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the  United  States,  and  our  Prices  the  very  Lowest.  An  examination  of  our 
Stocic  and  Prioes  respeotfuliy  solicited. 

ICITCHELL,  HOFFMANN  &  CO., 

PTo.  SOS  and  310  IMCain  Stroet, 

OlipiBite  FeaMT  Hotel.  Memphis^  Tenn. 

Dm.  Tl-lr. 
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293  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


FIRE.  INLAND   ^ISTD  MA.RI2SrE. 


C.  8.  FENNER,  NAPOLEON  HILL, 

D.  P.  HADDEN,  R  D.  FRAYSEB, 
G.  W.  JONES,  H.  H.  HIGBEE, 
J.  H.  SMITH,  W.  A.  GAGE, 

M.  GAVIN,  J.  F.  THOMAS, 

M.  L.  MEACHAM,  J.  D.  WILLIAMS, 
J.  C.  NEELY. 


GEORGIA 

Home  Insurance  Company 

D.  F.  WILCOX,  Sec'y.  J.  RHODES  BROWJ^E,  Pre^t. 


Assets,  $500p000. 


WILLIAM  H.  MOORE,  Agent, 

No.  298  Main  Street,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Feb.  -Ti-ly. 
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SOUTHERN" 


Board   of   JDireotors,   !M!einpIiiSs   Tenn.: 

B.  0.  BRINKLET... . ^ ^....President  Momphis  A  Little  Rook  BftilrMMl. 

W.  H.  CHERRY ^ ^ „ » ^ » ^ President  Chamber  of  Commeroe. 

F.  M.  WHITE....,*. .......^.^ » President  Mississippi  k  Tennessee  Rftilroed. 

AM06  WOODROrr ^ . «..,. ....Vioe  President,  Memphis. 

P.  B.  DAV18 President  First  f^stionai  Bank,  Memphis. 

C.  KOBTREGHT Attorney  st  Law,  Memphis. 

T.  A.  NELSON ^ « I^esident,  Memphis. 

D.  H.  T0WN8BND« „ 

HUGH  TORRANCE.....^ «. „ ^ Cotton  Factor,  Memphis. 

aWBLLER — . — ...Merchant,  Memphis. 

C.  W.  FRAZBR ^ Attorney  at  Law.  Memphis. 

J.W.  MoCOWN „ ..Merehant,  Memphis. 

H.  A.  PARTEE ..Commission  Merchant,  Memphis. 

JOHN  B.  GORDON President,  AtlanU,  Georgia. 

W.O.IRELAND ., «.. 


....President.    I    F.  8.  DAV18 

Irst  Vice  President.       BEN.  MAT. .  ,. 

F.  M.  WHITE ..^Second  Vice  President.       C.  T.  PATTERSON ^...Jkssistant  Beeretary. 


T.A.  NELSON «. ....President.    I    F.  8.  DAV18 « Treasurer. 

AMOS  WOODRUFF First  Vice  President.       BEN.  MAY. „ Secretary. 


A.TLA.NTA.    DEPA.IITMENT. 

lOHK  B.  eaBDOK,  A.  H.  OOIiQUtTT,  W.  O.  MORBIS, 

PRESIDENT.  VICE  PRESIDENT.  SECRETARY. 


A  PURELY  SOUTHERN  INSTITUTION,  inresting  its  money  where  it  obtains  its  patronage— mor* 
economically  managed  than  any  Company  of  its  age  in  the  country— its  lopses  being  over  fifty  per  cent. 
Mow  the  arerage  of  American  Companies— its  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities  being  greater  than  any  instttniioii 
ef  equal  boainess  in  the  United  States. 


J.  B.  GORDON,  JAMES  A.  GRAY,  0.  H.  PHINIZY, 

A.  AUSTELL,  D.  K.  BUTL£R>  J.  J.  GREGG. 
WADE  HAMPTON,  E.  W.  HOLLAND,  A.  H.  COLQUITT, 

B.  O.  YANCEY,  WM.  JOHNSON,  J.  8.  HAMILTON, 
W.  A.  CALDWELL,  ROBERT  THOMAS,  B.  H.  OOWAN, 
D.  B.  MURCHISON.  F.  J.  PELZER,  W.  R.  COX, 

H.  V.  M.  MILLER. 


A.  AUSTELL,         1  Finance  H.  V.  M.  MILLER,)  Medical 

E.  W.  HOLLAND,;       Committee.  J.  M.  JOHNdON,     /       Board. 


AvLAMTA,  Ga.,  July  1st,  Itn. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  and  Directors  of  the  Atlanta  Department  of  the  Seuthem 
Life  Insurance  Company,  the  undersigned  were  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  desire  ef  the 
President  and  Secretary,  a  committee  to  examine  the  oooks.  assets,  liabilities,  etc.,  of  the  Department. 

We  hate  patiently,  and  thoroaghly  examined  everything  pertaining  to  the  Company 'a  business,  and  a*e 
gratified  hi  bfeiagable  to  state  to  the  at^ent  DtreetorB,  Stockholders  aiui  PolicvholdArs,  that  the  business  of 
the  Company  has  been  conducted  by  ^e  officers  with  economy  and  fidelity ;  and  that  our  former  oonfidenee  \m 
the  great  success  of  the  Company  and  its  ability  te  fUmish  to  Policyholders  as  perfect  security  as  any  in  the 
eoontry,  has  been  strength^ed*  J.  8.  HAMILTON, ) 

iSb^Wdl  BEN.  0.  YANCEY,  S-CommiMe«, 

Aagaei,n-ly.  *-»— •  A.  H.  GOLqUITTj 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

TO  BE  PRINTED  HEREAFTER  IN  MACON,  GEORGIA. 


WE  TAKE  QRBAT  PLEASURE  IN  OALLINQ  ATTENTION  TO  PROPB880R  BTERUMO'S   COM- 
plate  8«ries  of 

Southern.  School  Books, 

Of  which  we  are  now  the  Publishers  uid  Joint  Proprietors.    We  will  send  single  copies  to  anj  pmrt  of  the 
conntiy  At  prices  annexed : 

I.  8TERLINa*8  SOUTHERN  PIOTORUL  PRIMBR  \  In  paper  ooTcrs.    Per  doaen ^ f    90 

/Inboard       "          •*        "    .....^ 1.08 

11.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  profUsely  Illustrated  with  new  and  handsome 
wood-cats,  and  adapted  as  well  forA  Gift  as  a  School  Book,  with  elegant  illaminated  ooYer; 

12  mo.  pp.  00.    Per  do«en«...« «.....— ..^..«.- ^ « .• «. ^ — ...«^  2.4D 

ni.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK.    Per  doaen 1.00 

IV.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  PIRST  READER ^ « ^ K 

V.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  SECOND  READER «.. 60 

VI.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  THIRD  READER .60 

VII.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FOURTH  READER « ^ „ 00 

Vra.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIFTH  READER „ _ _  1J5 

IX.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ORATOR «.. « . LOe 

X.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPELLER,  in  Press. 

STEBLINO'S  SOUTHERN  COPT  BOOKS-*  Namberg.    Per  Dos.  $1.6«. 

COMPRISING 

PRIMART  BOOKS,— No.  I.  Exercises  on  short  letters. 

"    S.  *'        on  short  and  long  letters  combined. 

'*    8.  Short  words  eommenoing  with  capitals. 
ADVANCED  BOOKS  FOR  BOTS.— No.  4.  Words  commencing  with  capitals. 

**    A.  Sentences  alphabetically  arranged. 

*'    6.  BoTs*  commercial  hand.    Notes,  receipt^  ohecks*  drafts,  ete. 
ADVANCED  BOOKS  FOR  QIRL8.^No.  7.  Words  commencing  with  capitals. 

**    8.  Sentences  alphabetically  arranged. 

**   9.  Ladies*  epistolary  hand.   Notes  of  inTitation,  aooeptaaoae,  t egrets 

ele. 

Booksellers  and  Teachers  will  be  supplied  at  special  rates  for  an/  of  the  aboTe  books.   Wher*  teaohers 
WUI  introdnce  tfissanf  hookt.  we  will  sell  firat  lot  for  introduction  at  half  the  abere  rates. 
We  vge  all  SoQthem  TeMhera  to  introduce  these  books  where  they  can  do  so. 
Address 

J.  'W.  BUKKE  &  CO.,  Publisliers, 


Aag.'Tlr-lf. 
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WATT  &  KNIGHT, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Agricetoe  Implements, 

AND    THE 

WATT  PLOUGH, 

WUch  h  Unequalled   in  Every  Essential,  of  Streneth,  Durability,  Freedom  From' 

Choking,  Base  to  Man  and  Team,  Thorough  rulverisation  of  the  Soil^ 

and  Covering  up  of  Weeds,  Grass,  etc. 

'V'Rerer   to    oar   Oircalar   for   T^-artlier   Partio-alar«..^« 

RICHMOND,  YA. 

Agents  for  the  Climax  Beaper  and  Mower,  Excelsior  Reaper  and  Mowor,  the  best  Grain 
Drill,  and  the  best  Hay  Rake  and  Gleaner,  which  we  have  selected  as  the  beH. 

We  sell,  in  addition  to  the  Implements  of  our  own  make,  all  Ploughs  and  Plough  Gastingiy, 
and  all  kinds  of  Farm  Machinery  used  in  this  country,  whether  made  in  this  city  or  else- 
where, and  at  the  lowest  priees  of  this  or  other  markets.  Will  also  supply  all  kinds  of  Seeds 
for  field  or  garden  purposes. 

Mot.  Tl-tf. 

For    Cotton,    Corn,    "Wh.eat    and    Tobacco. 

PRICE :    CASH— $60  per  2000  lbs.,  at  Factory.    TIME-155  per  2000  Iba.,  at  Factory,  or  $60  if  the  Planter  wish 
the  option  of  paying  in  Ck>tton ;  payable  Norerober  1, 1872,  witboot  interest. 

FACTORY,  Em*  Emd   Hai«l  Sir— 1<   KIlfES,  on  Amhlmj  Rivw. 

WANDO     ACID     PHOSPHATE     OF     LIME, 

For  Composting  -with  Cotton  Seed. 

PRICE:    CASH— $80  p«r  2000  lbs.,  at  nMstorr.    TIME— $86  per  9000  lbs.,  at  Factory,  payable  NoTember  1^ 
1872,  withoat  interest.       WM.  C.  DUKES  k  CO.,  QtflMftl  Agtnts,  No.  1  Soath  Atlantic  Wharf,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

DUXARD   BROS."^  coffin,   Asents, 

208    Sprout   Street,    lifttxiipliis,    Xenn.. 

J.  G.  HOLMES,  Je.,  Superintendent  of  Agencies.  April,  *72-2m. 

TWO  GREAT  NOVELS. 

POOB  MISS  finch:    By  WUkie  CoUins. 
MABEL  LEE.    By  Author  Valerie  Aylmer. 

PRICE,  Paper,  $i ;  Cloth,  $i  50. 
Sent  by  Mail  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  Price,  by 

c«9     O  ^  .A.  Z*  BC  .A.  IT  , 


STTSH  IblB  StTMt,  If  MtpUs,  Traoh. 
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Adopted  for  use  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Nebrasb, 

by  the  State  Boards  of  Education.     Just  adopted  as  the  Standard, 

In  Orthography  and  Pronunciation,  by  the  Wiskin^fon  and 

Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  and  by  the  normce 

Wesleyan  University,  Florence,  Alabama. 

Worcester's  Royal  4to  Illastrated  Dictionary. 

Comprehensive  DicUonary,  Illustrated. 
Elementary  Dictionary. 
Primary  Dictionary,  luastrated.  ^ 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY,  illustsated. 

Dr.  WoTce0ter*8  Illustrated  BOTAL  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  it  «  massfT^  Toluno  of  /MM  pAgM,  Mid  oon- 
•tains  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  words  in  its  vocabularv,  with  their  pronunciation,  deil* 
nition,  and  etymology.    It  is  illastrated  with  over  I009  neat  wood-cuts,  ind  is  enriched  by  more  than  a 


€€ 
€€ 
€€ 


thousand  excellent  articles  on  Synonyraes,  in  which  fife  thoosand  synonymous  words  are  treated,  and  aocn- 
■rately  and  concisely  illustrated  by  e*^  "''       "    *  ..-...-... 

•trill  be  found,— 


•ratelT  and  concisely  illustrated  oy  short  and  well-chosen  examples.    Among  the  contents  of  this  Dictionary 


7.  Principles  ^  Pronunciation.  IT.  Orthography.  III.  English  Grammar.  IV,  Origin^ 
Formaiiony  and  Etymology  of  the  English  Lanauage.  V.  ArchctismSj  ProvincialismSf  and  AfMT^ 
ieanisms.  VI.  History  of  English  Lexicography.  VII.  VOCABULARY,  VIII.  PronuneiaOoH 
'Cf  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names.  IX.  Scripture  Proper  Names.  X.  Modem  Geographical 
Names.  XI.  Names  of  Distinauished  Men  of  Modem  Times.  XII.  Abbreviations  wed  in 
Writing  and  Printing.  XIII.  Words^  Phrases^  and  Quotations  from  the  Greek^  Latin,  French, 
italtan,  and  Spanish  Languages.  « 

Worcester's  Quarto  Distionarr  is  the  crowning  labor  of  a  scholar  who  devoted  a  third  of  a  oentvry  to 
(philological  studies.  It  is  the  ripe  flruit  of  more  years  of  eament  and  dilisent  toil  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most 
iiterary  men.    It  may  fairly  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  of  the  English  Langoage. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

[Brtroef  from  a  Uttgr  from  Virginia,  dated  November  19, 1871.] 
**In  1800,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their  Standard,  and  are  now 

stronger  than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it.    The'  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Resolutions  taken  from  the  Record 

^f  the  University :  '* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7th,  1860,  Prof.  Holmes  offered  the 

following  Resolutions : 
"  Betolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  ef  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  the  most  reliable  Authority 


"for  the  Orthography  of  the  English  Language. 

Bemdved,  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is  fbr  the  present  reoognised  tm  the  stMbdArd  for  pfOfpfMt 
in  this  respect.**  8.  MAUPIN,  PruUeiU  oS  tM  FotMn, 


WiLLiAMSBUBo.  Viu,  December  13th,  1871. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Faeolty  of  the  College  of  Winiath  and  Mmj,  held  dn  Mondity  last  (December  11th),  the 
following  Resolution  was  adopted:— 

**  H/^v^,  That  Worcester's  Dictionary  be  adopted  as  the  Standard  of  Orthography  in  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.** 
By  request  of  the  Faculty,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  transmit  this  Resolution. 

Very  truly,  L.  B.  WHARTON,  Adi»Q  Smtiar^, 

[Prom  the  LunShburff  firgmkmt  HovSmier  154k,  1^71.) 
We  have  not  spaoe  ft>  exisnd  these  owervatiodb  farther,  or  to  show  th«  sapeirtority  *f  Worcester  over 
Webster  as  a  standard  authority.  Enough  has  been  shown  to  convince  any  unpr^udioed  peraon  that  Web* 
-ster*s  Dictionary,  faulty  as  it  was  before,  has  been  nMide  gveatljr  worse  by  the  infusion  «f  Radi^  JdsM  t»t^ 
psrvenien  of  the  plshi  and  obvious  tpeaning  of  words,  to  suit  eertain  localities.  Weroeater's  deinitioas 
Were  not  given  unaer  the  influence  of  a  partisan  or  political  spirit ;  they  are  full,  precise,  and  scholarly,  and 
his  work,  which  is  a  favorite  with  the  best  writen,  speakers,  and  soholara  of  the  country,  should  be  placed  is 
«U  of  eur  publio  schools. 

OfrioB  nr  SvpssnrrttinsMT  of  Public  hcfrtvcmnr,  Srm  or  Awbuisis,  \ 
LiTTLB  Rocx,  Abk.,  January  25,  1872.    f 
At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board,  ef  Bdncatio*  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  held  at  the  capital,  January  8,  iSJX 
<he  following  resolution,  reported  by  the  Goimnittee  en  Teitt  Books,  was  adopted : 

Besolved,  That  we  recommend  the  following  books  in  addition  to  those  now  in  use  in  our  Public  Sohoolii 
wis. :  Worcester's  Series  of  Dictionaries,  Wsiton*s  Mathematical  Tables,  and  Htttobiflon's  Phsrsiology." 
I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  copy  from  the  Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board. 

THOS.  SMITH,  ^fwident  '    **" 


For  sale  by  Messrs.  BOYL&  ft  CHAPMAN,  Memphis,  and  Booksellers  generally. 

VlBJiMiJSL  ic  TZLESTON^ 
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THE  FINKLE  &  LYON 

IfAKIIFAOTUBIirG  00.*8 

"^Yictor^Sewlng  Machine* 

poxnTS  or  sxcxcz.z.EnrcE. 

Simplicity:,  dnrftbllity  and  completeness. 

It  has  no  springs,  co^-wheels,  or  delicate  and  troublesome  adjustments. 

It  is  the  only  look-stitch  machine  that  has  a  atraighl  tlJ-Beiiing  needle, 

Sach  movement  is  positiye,  light  and  easy.  ' 

The  most  inexperienced  can  operate  and  regulate  it. 

Its  attachments  are  perfect  and  complete. 

It  has  a  positive  thread-con  trpller  and  tension,  enabling  it  to  sew  with  equal  precision  from  the 
moat  delicate  textore  to  the  heaviest  material. 

Uses  either  sillc,  Uaeii,  or  cotton  thread. 

Sews  across  the  heaviest  seams,  or  from  one  to  many  thicknesses  of  doth,  without  change  of 
■eedle,  tension  or  thread. 

It  is  made  of  the  iinest  material,  and  of  most  perfect  finish. 

JFor  JSmie  vn  MemeonaIkU  Terme  ^  tA*  * 

FINKLE  &  LYON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

^^    ^^  223  Kain  Street,  Memphis,  Teniu 

WATEIFS,  MITCHELL  &  GO. 

JU0CE8S0R8  TO  DANDRIDQE,  MITCHELL  k  CO., 

OOTTOXT     7  ACTORS, 

Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

NO.    16    UNION    STREET, 
t 


Our  Stoeh  of  Groceries  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  in  the  city.     TFlofe* 
takfwchasefrs  asre  respectfully  invited  io  examine  ottr  stock  of 

Coffee^  SttgaVy  Molasses,  Liquors  of  all  sorts 

AND    A  / 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  GROCERIES, 

Of  which  toe  are  eontimtcdiy  receivis^  large  supplies^    Satisfaction   auarantfeff. 

Feb.,  *72.1y. 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  7.— i. 
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RESTORE  YOUR  SIGHT. 


Spectacles  Rendered  Useless. 


All  diseases  of  tlio  Kvo  piifcts-fiiUv  treatt'il  hv 
(..    ^    BAI*L'8    NEW  PATENT  iVORY  B1?E  CUPS. 

Kead  for  yourself  and  restore  your  sight. 

Bpectacles  and  Surgical  opera'ticms  rendered  useless.  The 
Inestimable  hlesr^iiig  of  Bight  is  made  perpetual  bv  the  use  of 
tkc  new  PATENT  IMPROVED  IVORY  EYE  CUPS.  Many  of 
our  most  eminent  jjiysicians,  oculislw,  students  and  divinea 
have  hfid  their  Biifht  pe'rmanently  rt'stored  for  life,  and  cured 
of  the  followiugaiaeaaea;  I.  Imptki red  Vision;  2.  Presbyonift, 
or  Fur  Bightedne^,  or  Dimnena  of  Virion,  commonly  called 
Blurrinc;  3.  Awthenopia.  or  Weak  Eyea;  4.  Epiphora,  Run- 
jiint;  or  Watt-ry  Eyt^.n  ;  5.  Sore  Evt-H — B]>eciaUy  treated  with  the 
Kye  Oups— cure  Guaranteed;  6'.  Weakneiis'of  the  Ketiua,  or 
Optic  lleTve ;  7.  Of»bthji!mJa,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Eye  and 
ita  ftpp^udaged,  or  imperfect  vision  from  the  elK'Ctti  of  tullani- 
matfon  ;  8.  Photophobia,  or  Intolcrjmct-  of  Licht;  9.  Ovtjr- 
WorkedEye«;  10.  Mydesopia— moving  snocksi  or  floating  bodi»?« 
before  the  eyes;  H.  Amaurosis,  or  Obscurity  of  Vision ;  12. 
Cataracts,  Partial  Blindness;  the  loas  of  sight. 

Anjonecan  use  the  Ivory  Eye  Caps  without  the  aid  Dcjo- 
tor  or  Medicioe,  so  as  to  receive  immediate  beneflcid  of  I>oc> 
and  never  wear  apectacle.4 ;  or,  if  usi&g  now,  to  lay  al  reHuIta 
forever.  We  guarantee  a  cure  in  every  caae  wherethem  aside 
tionfl  are  followed,  or  we  will  refund  themonev.        the  dirwc- 

S309  CERTIFICATES  OF   CU6b. 
From  honeat    FurnuT!*.   Merhixiilcs,  and  Merchant",  some  of 
them  the  most  eniln^-nt  l*»iHlintr  prnf(^»i>iionaI  luid  iHiKiuess  mf*n 
aii'"i  ■?•.—:■-'■•  ■■•"  f-^../^  .•;■;.  ^Ti  !  T"»inf»mf'iit  in  oar  country,  may 

L;^U«ji  tLiU  ol  »>.Ui  'JJ,  liuJi.  JIorAce  Greeley,  of  the  New 
Tork  Tribune,  writes:  "J.  Ball,  of  our  city  is  a  conscieutiouB 
Mid  reepouBible  man,  who  ia  incapable  of  intentional  deception 
or  Imposition." 

Prof.  W.  Merrick,  of  Lexington.  Kr..  wrote  April  24th.  1809: 
**  Without  007  Spectacles  I  pen  you  this  note,  after  using  «he 
Patent  Ivory  Eye  Cups  thirteen  days,  and  this  morning  perused 
the  entire  contents  of  a  Daily  Newspaper,  and  all  with  the  un- 
assisted Ere.  Truly  am  I  grateful  to  your  noble  invention  ;  may 
Heaven  bless  and  preserve  you.  I  hare  been  naing  Spectacles 
twenty  years :  I  am  seventy-one  years  old. 

Truly  Yours,  PROF.  W.  MERRICK." 

Ber.  Joseph  Smith,  Maiden,  Mass.,  cured  of  partial  Blindness 
of  eighteen  jevs'  standing,  in  one  minute,  by  the  Patent 
Iroxy  Sye  Caps.       • 

E.  C.  Ellid,  late  Mayor  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  wrote  us  Nov.  15th, 
1869 :  "  I  have  tested  the  Patent  Ivorv  Eye  Cups,  and  am  satis- 
fled  theT  are  good.  I  am  pleased  with  them ;  thay  are  the 
Greatest  Invention  of  the  age." 

All  persons  wishing  for  full  particulars,  certificates  of  cures. 
priceSp  etc.,  will  please  send  your  address  to  us,  and  we  will 
■Mad  our  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  of  44  pages,  fk«e  of  charge,  by 
return  mail.  Write  to  DR.  J.  BALL  S  CO..  P.  O.  Box.  ftSf. 
»o.  91,  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

For  the  worst  cases  of  Myopia,  or  Near-Sightedness.  use  our 
Bew  Patent  Myopic  Attachments,  which  applied  to  the  Ivory 
£ye  Cups,  has  proved  a  certain  cure  for  this  disease.  Send  for 
pamphlets  and  certiflcatee->free.  Waste  no  more  money  by 
adjusting  huge  glasses  on  your  nose,  and  dlsflguringyour  face. 

Employment  for  all.  Agents  wanted  for  the  newPatent  Im- 
proved Ivory  Eye  Cups,  just  introduced  in  the  market.  The 
•uocess  is  unparalleled  by  any  other  article.  All  persons  out 
of  employment,  or  those  wishing  to  improve  their  circum- 
stances, whether  eentlemen  or  ladies,  can  make  a  respectable 
lining  at  thw  UghC  and  oasv  emplorment*  Hundreds  of  agents 
mre  making  tnm  $5  TO  $90  A  DAT.  To  lire  agento  $20  a  week 
will  he  guanmteed.  Information  ftirnished  ft-ee  of  charge. 
Send  for  pamphlet,  circulars,  and  price  list.    Address 

Br.  J.  BALL  &  CQ^  OonllBti, 

t,  0.  BOX  957.  l?o.  91  Libtrty  Strttt,  VZV  lOIX. 

]fac«h,  '72-I7. 


estjijbi^ishei>  jr«r  is^a. 


Elmwood   Nursery. 

NURSERY  GROUNDS  AND  GREENHOUbEiJ  0« 
MEMPHIS  AND  SELMA  RAILROAD,  At' 

STEWART'S    STATION, 

Four  Miles  Boath-east  of 

City  Office  ud  Depot,  246  MAIN  STREET. 

FRITIT  TRBBS  of  eTerydeaoription  and 
variet)'  tested  ta  suit  the  South.  None 

othere  grown. 

BVBBGBEKETS.   Ifoei  magnificent  stock; 
'  undoubtedly  the  ^est  and  most  ex- 
tensiye  in  the  South.    Any  quantity 
and  size. 
BOSES  cannot  be  lurpassed,  either  in  quan- 
tity, quality  op  variety. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  BUL6S,  HARDY  AND 
GREiNHOUSg    PUNTS,    STOCKS, 
SCIONS,  fte. 
Everything  in  the  Nursery  line  all  Fibst- 
CLA8B,  and  at  Lowest  Ra.tb8.      Catalogues 
furnished  on  application. 

JAMES  STEWART,  Proprietor. 
DE.  H.  W.  PETERS. 

To  whom  all  business  oommunications  should 
be  direeted. 

WnmOP  A  eALLAWAT, 

WH0LX8ALX  AKD    BKTAIL 

OLOTHIEES, 

60  Second  Street,  Macon,  Qeorgia. 
Nov— 


■AWIBflAir  A  SPABEif 

AND 

conHissioir  iceechaitts, 

HACON,  OBOB6IA, 

TENDER  their  serrices  to  the  Planters  of  Middlt 
and  BocUhweetem  Oeoigia  for  the  SALS  MSP 
STORAeE  09  e&tTQV, 

JuXj  '71-^ 
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HUNT'S  FAN  &  FLY  DRIVER 


MOST  USEFUL  INVENTION  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


The  loTMitor  was  led  to  nftke  this  UB6tu\  little  Bia- 
chine  to  supply  the  place  of  a  servant  in  tUese  de- 
(;«nerate  dajs  where  labor  is  scsarce,  and  having  used 
It  himself  to  great  advantage,  now  offers  it  to  the 
public. 


«P 


'  '00>-><^^^ 


^i  1' 


It  is  worked  by  the  foot,  and  requires  bat  little  labor 
to  keep  it  going,  and  will  seoare  you  against  the  troa- 
hie  of  flies  while  at  your  meals,  and  may  be  changed 
by  takioff  out  the  At  brush  and  patting  in  two  palmetto 
uns,  ana  you  can  tnen  sit  and  read,  sew  or  eat,  and 
nn  yourself  at  the  same  time.  The  enmTings  give  a 
food  idea  of  the  working  of  this  usefhl  Machine. 

Btate  and  County  rights  may  be  had  by  application  to 
jr.  M.  HVNT,  Clinton,  Jones  co.,  Ga., 
Or  to  the  Editor  of  the  Fabm  axd  Homb,  280  Main  St., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


B.H.WBIGIJBY, 

aurs&AL  couMissiosr  vssiCRi^, 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated    ' 
And  for  the  well-knoim  and  universBlly-approTed 

TAYLOR  COTTON  GIN, 

Manufactured   by  Clemons,  Brown  A  Co.,  Columbus, 
6a.,  of  all  sises — iO,  45  and  50  saws. 

This  Gin  is  unsurpassed  by  any  oth«r  in  the  com- 
bined merits  of  speed,  light  draught  and  good  sample. 

08  SECOND  STREBT,  MACON,  GA. 

Next  to  DeLoaobe's  Carriage  Warehouse. 
Oct.  71-tf. 


THE  SOUTH, 

A  WEEKLY  EIGHT-PAGE  PAPEB, 

Published  in  the  diy  of  New  York, 

BT 

TARDREW  &  CO.,  21  Park  Row, 

FOR  $3  A  TEAR, 

DeToted  to  the  material  interests  o(  the  Southern 
StateR,  and  laboring  for  the  developmont  of  all  their 
wonderful  resources,  by  encouraging  immigration  and 
giving  full  and  reliable  information  concerning  every 
part  of  the  Sooth. 

THE  SOUTH 

has  met  the  cordial  approTaf  and  support  of  all  the 
Southern  State  GoTsmments,  Immigration  Bureaus, 
Agricultural  Societies  and  leading  citisens  generally. 
It  gives  information  of  the  RailroHds,  Manufactures, 
Colleges,  Societies,  Cities,  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
Finances,  News,  Markets,  Minerals,  Trade-in  facf 
eTerything— all  over  the  South. 

Thousands  of  copies  are  every  week  distribute 
through  this  country,  North  and  South,  and  in  Europe 

To  make  it  espeoially  TaluaUe  to  every  bnsineea 
man  and  household  in  the  South,  we  have  departments 
each  week  giving  full  reviews  of  the  marketa  and  quo- 
tations of  stocks  and  produce,  and  also  matters  or  in- 
terest to  every  housekeeper. 

Every  Southern  man  should  give  it  his  support. 
Evenr  other  man  that  wants  to  know  anything  aoout 
the  South  would  find  it  well  worth  the  subscription 
price. 

It  is  an  unsurpassed  medium  for  i^dvertising  sll  de- 
scriptions of  Southern  property  for  sale  or  exchange, 
or  for  inviting  labor  and  capital  in  any  desired  channel. 

Subscribe  for  it  at  once,  and  induce  as  many  more 
as  you  can  to  do  so. 

Special  inducements  in  Club  rates  and  Premiums 
for  those  who  will  oanTass  for  us. 

"Speoiman  copies  fUmished  on  application. 

Address 

TARIDRBS^W  &;  CO.. 


March,  *72.tf. 


ei  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 
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PH(ENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


CABITAL  $200,000. 

Office,  No.  12  Madison  Street. 

THOS.  H.  ALLEN.  President 
B.  F.  WHITE,  Jr.,  Secretary.  GEORGE  J.  HENRY,  Aee't  See'y. 

.  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 
TH08.  H.  ALLBN,  of  T.  H.  &  J.  M.  Allen  &  Co^  New  Orlaani.    . 
M.  J.  WICKS,  President  Memphis  ft  Charleston  Bailroad. 
KOLAND  FONTAIKB,  of  Hill,  Fontaine  ft  Co^  Memphis. 
HUGH  STBWART,  of  Stewart,  Bros,  ft  Gwjnne,  Memphis. 
W.  S.  BRUCE,  of  W.  8.  Bmoe  ft  Co.,  Memphis. 
C.  C.  PARTEE,  of  Partee,  Harbert  ft  Co.,  Memphis. 
JAMBS  S.  DAY,  of  Day  ft  Proudflt,  Memphis. 
Will  take  Fire  and  Marine  Risks  as  low  as  any  good  Company  can.      Bisks  on 
country  dwelling  bouses  and  isolated  store  buildings  specially  solicited. 

Dec  *71— ly. 


PLANTEES 


InsMPabii 


(Fire  and  Marine) 


O.A.3E>XV.A.Xj. 


^aoo.ooo. 


INCORPORATED  BY  THE  STATES  OF  TENNESSEE  AND  MISSISSIPPI. 

Office  :  In  the  Company's  Building, 
No.  41  Madison  Street,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Risks  taken  on  Gin  Houses  and  their  contents. 


J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Pres't. 
W.  A.  GOODMAN,  Sec'y. 


D.  H.  TOWNSEND,  VfoePres't 
J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Jr.,  Ass't  Seo'y. 


J.  G.  Lonsdale, 
D.  H.  Townsend, 
M.  J.  Wicks,    . 
G.V.  Bambaut,  . 
D.  P.  Porter,    .    . 
C.  J.  Phillips,     . 
8.  F.  McNutt, 


Pres't  Planters  Ins.  Co. 

Commission  Merchant 

.     Pres't  M.  &  C.  R.  R. 

of  B.  M.  Apperson  &  Co. 

.    of  Ford,  Porter  &  Co. 

.    of  Toof,  Phillips  A  Co. 

of  Owen,  McNutt  ft  Co. 

Miss. 


X)II&330TORS. 


N.R.  Sledge, Como, 

Dec  71-lj. 


R.  A.  Pinsen, 
A.  J.  White,      . 
J..C.  Neely,  .    . 
J.  J.  Busby,    . 
E.  J.  Taylor,     . 
O.  H.  Judah,  . 
W.  L.  Radford, 


of  Bstee,  Fiser  ft  Pinsoa. 

.    of  A.  J.  White  ft  O. 

.    of  Brooks,  Keely  ft  Go. 

•f  Busbv,  Johnson  ft  Ge. 
.    .    of  Taylor  ft  Botland. 

.    of  Walker  Bros,  ft  0# 

of  Taylor,  Radfi»rd  ft  Oo 
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ELASTIC  STITOH  6  SHUTTLE  STITOH 

SEWIHG  MACHIHESl 


They  Stitch,  Hem, 
Pell,   Cord,   Braid, 
Bind,  Quilt,    Puff, 
Gather  and  Sew  on ; 
Baffle,    Embroider, 
Fringe,    and  excel 
in   every    style  of 
Machine  Sewing. 
Gboyxb  &  Bakic&'s 
Improved    Shuttle 
and  Elastic  Stitch 
Sewing     Machines, 
for  Family  Sewing, 
are  latest  and  best 


The  Groyib  &  B^kkr 
Sewing  Machine  Co. 
is  the  only  company 
that  afford  the  pur- 
chaser  a   choice   of 
Stitch.     They  make 

Two    Pistinct    Mik 
ohineB -«- Elastic  and 
^Lock  Stitch. 
Ten    Dollars    Catli 
and    easy   Monthly 
Payments  will  pur- 
chase   a    S SWING 
Machiks. 


Circulars  and  Samples  of  Sewing  sent  to  any  address. 

Grovev  A  Baker  Semrlng  MacJiine  Coi^ 

318  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN.^ 


Feb.  •72,-ly. 


S  "X"  3E5  ^Al  BOC     lEiJSfC3^XJSflBSS^ 


From  4  to  500  Horse  Pow^er, 


INCLUDING 


Corliss  Engines,  Slide  Yalye  Stationary  Engines, 

PORTABLE  ENGINES,  &c., 


BOILERS 

OP  ALL  KINDS, 

Circular  Saw  Mills,  ,&c. 


We  hare  the  best,  uid  mogi  complete  assortment  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  and  Saw  Mills  to  b«  foun . 
m  the  country.  We  have  over  2,000  Engines  in  operation,  and  they  are  considered  by  experts,  to  be  euperio 
to  anv  in  the  market.  The  great  amount  of  Boiler  room,  fire  surface  and  cylinder  area,  which  we  give  to  tb 
nted  horse  power  make  our  Engines  the  moat  powerful  and  cheapest  in  use. 

Our  Saw  If  ills  and  Engine  outfit  combined  ia  complete  in  every  respect,  and  stands  unrivaled. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. AND  PRICE  LIST. 


WOOD  &  MANN  Steam  Engine  Co.,  Works:  Utioa,  N.  Y. 

•^PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  42  CORTLANDT  8T^  NBW  YORK  CITY.         Mayn-tf 
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^^^^^    BEST  AhU  CHElPkST  IS  ISE, 

'         ^^Sk  Have  tflkcn  oTrr  «*0  Premlama  at 

,^  ^5^%  Fairs  throughout  t)ie  South.    Send  for 

J.  ^  •  ^mi^K.  iHusWutrdCutiiloguewith 

g  ^  2      ^^■^^h.Jt^  PrirreList^andpertificates 

v£  t2  "  ^^Sr^^V|6  °^  pi  Ant^Ts  who  use  them. 

6   S"-9   ^^r^  ^^  SOLE  MASiUrACTUftlRS: 

2  1^      Mik      BRIHLY,  MIIE8  A,  HARDY, 

Sept.  '71-6m. 

Over  ONE  HUNDRED  PAGES— printed 
in  Two  Colors,  on  superb  Tinted  Papbr. 
Four  Hundred  Engravings  of 
Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables, 
with  Descriptions,  and  TWO  COLOBED 
PLATES.  Directions  and  Flans  for  making 
Walks,  Lawns,  Gardens,  &c.  The  handsomest 
and  best  Floral  Guide^  in  the  World. 
All  for  Xen  Oentfli,  to  those  who  think 
of  buying  Seeds.  Not  a  quarter  the  cost. 
200,000  sold  of  1871.    Address, 

JAMES  VICK,  Bochester,  If.  Y. 

Dec.  *7I-4in. 


SHARP  A  FLiOTD, 

•VC0B8S0R8  TO  GEO.  SHARP,  JR., 

WHOLESALE  AND  J_ETAIL  JEWELERS. 

We  ke«p  a  large  and  Taried  assortment  ef 
iniNHI  TV-ATOHK8. 

SOLID  SILVER  ^A^ARE 

A   gPMOJA^TT. 

We  Manufacture  Tea  Sets,  Forks,  Spoons,  Goblets, 
OupB,  Kniree,  eto. 

PkEMiUHS  FOR  AeBIGULTUBAL  FAIRS 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  any  ofder  for  Fairs  at  short 
aotice ;  also  to  gire  any  information  in  regard  to  Pre- 

Oar  list  comprises  Gold,  BilTer  and  Bronse  Medali, 


Pitchers,  Goblets,  Spoons,'  Forks,  etc. 
Our  prices  are  as  low  as  the  goods  ci 
or  manufaitured  in  the  United  States. 


Our  prices  are  as  low  as  the  goods  can  be  purchased 


Orders  by  mml  or  in  person  will  receive  prompt  and 
oarefUl  attention. 

We  have  a  full  corps  of  Watchmakers,  Jewelers  and 
Bngrarers. 

WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY 

Carefully  Repaired  and  Warranted.  Kasenic  Badges 
iBd  Sunday-School  Badges  made  te  order.  All  work 
gmihuateed. 

Xiii;eraviii8    Free    of   Cliax*8;e. 

8HABP  ife  FLOYD. 

July  *7l-iy. 


OHIOFALLSWAGONCO. 

Jeffer&onville,  Indiana. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Farm         / 

FREIGHT 
AND ; 

Plantation 
WAGONS 

AND 

Dump  Carts, 

8eid  for  (Sresltn, 

BPnn&(iii«'.ii\v   w 

Feb.  'n-tf. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

When  people  are  turnincc  their  attention  to 
burning  COAL  IN  COOKING  STOVES,  and 
nothing  is  so  desirable  to  a  neat  and  tidy  house- 
keeper ai  a  stove  that  with  EXCBLLBKT 
BAKING  QUALITIES,  is  the  CI.EANBST, 
MOST  DURABLE  and  GENERALLY 
CONVENIENT. 

AS  XYIBINCX  THAT  OUR 


warn.  coAi.  £Lwn^  m^ooD* 

are  what  is  required,  we  have  only  to  state  thai 


23,859, 


have  been  sold  in  the  Wrstern  and  Soutkerm 
States,  includinyi:  a  large  number  in   ALA- 
BAMA, GEORGIA  and  TENNESSEE. 
And  Awarded  the  First  Premium, 

THE    LARGE    SILVER    MEDAL, 
At  the  Cincinnati  Exp^ition  of  1879. 
IffVMi.  TllSl&OlEt  A  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 
May  »n-tf. 
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W,  H.  CpRCHMAN, 

Wilmington,  Del 


IMPOBTBR  AND  BREEDER  OF 

Asiatic  Fowls 

AKD. 

FANCY    PIGEONS 

Vat  for  UBlmt  for  EiliMtioM  or  Breedliif  Piirpo— i, 

LIGHT    AHD    dark    BRAHMAS, 

Mi  WUta  and  Tutridge  Codiiu, 

Irodfirom  the  most  Noted  and  Highest 

Prize  Strains  ever  Imported 

to  this  Ooontry. 


EGGS     FOR     HATCHING, 

PBOH  MT 

Choicest  Breeding  Birds, 

Careftilly  Packed  to  Send  to  any  part 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


TQE  BEST  PEBIOMGAIiS  OF  THE  SAT. 


English  Quarterlies. 


AND 


BLACKWOOD'S  EDQiBURaH  lA&AZIHL 


RBPRINTED  BY 


The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co., 
140  FULTON  STHBBT,  N.  Y., 

At  iOHmttmi-tMrdthA  price  9fih4  0Tigin$U, 


The  LoBdoa  ftstfUrlr  WmU/Wm. 
Th%  Britlab  fturUrly  UfUfW^ 


Published  Quarterly— January,  April,  July,  October— > 

AMD 

BUdkvMd'i  IdlBbUfh  lUgtiiai. 
(A  fao-simile  of  the  original.)    Published  Menthly. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

For  any  one  Review 14  00  per  annnm. 

For  any  two  Reviews -  7  00         **       , 

For  any  three  Reviews .....10  00         '• 

For  all  four  Reviews .J2  00         •• 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine -  4  oa         «•       ' 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review -  7  00         *• 

For  Blackwood  and  two  Reviews 10  00         ** 

For  Blackwood  and  three  Review8...13  00         " 
For  Btttekwood  and  the  four  Reviews.lS  00         " 

Postage,  two  cents  a  number,  to  be  prepaid  by  thm 
quarter  at  the  office  of  delivery. 

CLUBS. 

A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to 
clubs  of  four  or  more  persons.  Thus :  four  copies  of 
Blackwood  or  of  one  Review  will  be  sent  to  one  cuUhrmm 
for  $12.80;  four  copies  of  the  four  Reviews  and  Blaokp> 
wood  for  S48,  and  so  on. 

To  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  in  addition  to  the  aboYe 
discount,  a  copy  gratis  will  be  fdlowed  to  the  getter-op 
of  the  club.  / 


The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Go. 

ALSO  PUBLISK 

THE  FARMER'S  GUIDE 

To  Scientific  and   Practical  Agriculture. 

By  Hbkbt  Stbphkns,  F.  R,  8.,  Edinburgh,  and  ih^ 
late  J.  P.  NoBTOM,  Professor  of  Scientific  Agrjcoltime 
In  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  ; 

Two  vols.    Royal  Octavo.    1600  pages  and  numeioas 
ensravin^a.    Price,  f7;  by  mail,  post-paid,  $8, 


Jan.  *7^2m. 


S.  W.  FERGUSON, 
Attorney    and    Counsellor   at   Law, 

Greenville^    Miss. 


Will  practice  in  Bolivsr,  VTashington  and  Issaqnei 
«<Huitiee,  and  attend  to  payment  of  Taxes, 
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QALYBSTOH. 

INSIDE  PASSENGER  AND  MAIL  ROUTE,  VIA 
Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad— for  Pas- 
seBjeTB  and  Mail  only.  Passengers  take  the  Railroad 
FefTT  Boat,  foot  of  St.  Ann  street,  at  7>^  A.  M.,  reach- 
ing Brashear  City  at  1I>^  A.  M.,  there  connecting  with 
steamer 

JOSTCI>IIIN'B3. 
TUESDAYS  AND  FRIDAYS. 

WEDNESDAYS  AND  SATURDAY8; 
CIXY    OK"    N-ORF-OLK, 
THURSDAYS  AND  SUNDAYS.     ' 
Tickets  and  staterooms  secured  until  5  P.  M.,  daily 
fSundays  excepted),  at  Agent's  office,  or  at  the  Ferry 
landing  en  the  morning  of  departure. 

C.  A.  WHITNEY  k  CO.,  AMiitt, 
Oi>r.  Magaxine  and  Natchez  8t4.,  New  ZjtUanB. 
Jan.  *7a-ly. 

WESTERN  JETHODIST, 

•A.  Family  Ne^wspaper. 


ISSUED      EVERY      SATURDAY. 


W.  C.  JOHNSON,  Editor. 

B.  W.  BLEW  &  00.  Publishew. 

No.  279H  ] 


or  six  ConfermcM  of  tho  N.  E.  Churdi,  South, 

KBMPHIS,  NORTH  MISSISSIPPI, 

ARKANSAS,  WHITE  RIVER, 

LITTLE  ROCK,  INDIAN  MISSION. 

Twenty-Eight  to  Thirty  Columns 
Of  OTery  number  filled  with  Reading  Matter  adapted 
to  the  fJADiily. 
nrice,  $2.00  a  year,  in  advance. 
To  Ministers,  traveling  and  local,  $1.00. 
Remit  yourself  if  an  Agent  is  not  at  hand. 
Business  men  will  take  notice  that  |it  is  a  good  and 
«he«|l  medium  for  advertising. 

R«  We  BLEW  A  CO. 

March,  '72-tf. 


Kemphis  &  Arkansas  Biver  Packet  Co. 
TJ-  a.  ajiAjEii  XjXisrin. 

The  Elegant  Passenffer  Boats  of  this  line  leave  Mem- 
j>hi8  for  •all  points  on  Arkansas  river 

Mondays  and  Fridays,  4  1-2  p.m. 

For  ftreight,  passage,  or  other  information,  apply  te 
W.  H.  KBNNBnAT,  Aget^t, 
Office  en  Co.'s  Wharfboat,  foot  of  Court  Street. 
I>ec.  ni-lj. 


The  fma  BWoago  Pumps 

Aod  Patent  PorcelabLined  \m  Cylinder  Piimp8» 

For   Citterns  and    Wells  of  any  Deptk^ 


Are  Cheap,  Durable  and  Efficient.  Over  100,000  soML 
Every  Pump  Warranted.  Any  person  can  ret  ihem. 
8oid  evenrwhere  by  dealers  in  Standard  Farm  Ma- 
chinery, Hardware  and  Plantation  Supplies.  Deecri^ 
tive  Gatelogues  sent  on  application.  For  terms,  ad- 
dress the  manu&cturera. 

J.  F.  TEMPLE  A  QOBSS^ 
April,  *72-toi.  Chicagov  W^ 


z«ro"FXozi. 

The  Wilson  IminroTei  Cettos  Preas. 

The  public  in  the  States  of  M isaisiippi  and  ArkanMS 
are  hereby  notified  not  to  purchase  piantatiouf  county 
or  State  rights  to  the  above  Press  from  any  agent  for 
the  same  whose  power  of  attorney  is  dated  prior  to 
January  1, 1872,  as  the  authority  of  aN  such  agents  kaa 
been  revoked. 

Duly  authorised  agents,  provided  with  proper  cre- 
dentials, dated  subsequent  to  January  1,  1872,  will 
canvass  both  the  above  States  at  an  earlv  day.  ttownk 
whom  the  public  can  make  purchases,  which  will  be 
binding  on  the  nndersigned. 

URIAH  T.  WILSCHU ,  Patentee. 

Goi.nWATF.a,  Miss.,  March  12, 1872. 

April.  *72-2t. 

THE  POULTRY  WORLD. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Poultry  I     Sixteen  iarfs  lAves 
eofumnpagesi    SpUndidiy  iMmstraML!    Monthly,   91  a 
year.    Address  Box  000,  Hartford,  Ct.,  for  fn9  speci- 
men copv. 
May,%-lm. 


D  ENXr  X  s. 


WH0LE8ALX  AND  RBTAIL  DXALXB  IK 


No.  292  MAIN  STREET,         ....         MEMPHIS, 

IiiTitofl  the  attention  of   the  Public  to  hiB  SUPERIOR   6T0CE  of  LATEST  STYLES 
Manufactured  Specially  for  Durability  and  Service,  which  he  will  sell  at  the  very  lowest  pr~ 
May  'Ta-ly. 
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PEOPLES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Of  Memphis,   Tenn. 
OAPZT AZi,  7T7ZA  PAID,  $300,000  00. 

OFFICE:  IN  THE  COMPANY'S  BUILmNG, 
No.    16    Madison    Street,    Memphis,    Tennessee. 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  President. 
EUGENE  MAGEVNEY,  Vice  Pres't.  J.  A.  SIMMONS,  Sec'y. 

Board    of  Directors: 

W.  B.  GBEENLAW,  JOHN  OVERTON,  Jr.,  N.  S.  BRUCE, 

WM.  M.  FARRINGTON,  0.  W.  GOYER,  EUGENE  MAGEVNEY,. 

R.  B.  SNOWDEN. 


THE  strength  and  ability  of  this  Company,  with  a  full  paid  capital  of  $300,000  and  sarplu*^ 
of  $35,000,  wUl  commend  itself  to  every  one  desiring  to  effect  Insurance  on  dwellings  or  busi— 
new  property.  Feb. '72-1  y. 

F.  S.  BRUCE.  JOSEPH  BRUCE.  J^.  S.  BRUCE. 

W,  S.  BRUCE  &  CO., 
Oarriage  IVrannffeictnrers: 

Wos.  37  and.  39  ]Moiiiroe  Street, 

Carriage  Hardware,  Trimmings,  Spolces,  Hubs,  Felloes,  Wheels,  Paints,  Oils,. 

Varnishes,  Etc. 

ALBX.  MUBKAY.  S.  E.  RIDGELT:. 

MURRAY  &  RIDGELY, 

East  of  Clark's  Jewelry  Store,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
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J.  T.  PETTIT,  Memphis. 


WM.  SIMPSON,  Tuscumbia,  Aim. 


PETTIT  &  SIMPSON, 
COnON  FACTORS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


No.  15  Union  Street, 


Memphis,  Tenn. 


LIBERAL  ADVANCES  MADE  ON  CONSIGNMENTS.    Orders  for  Supplies 
ftlled  at  Lowest  Rates.    Instructions  Strictly  Obeyed. 

ESTBS,  FIZEE,  &  PINSON, 

276  Front  Street, 

Lately  occupied  by  BROOKS,  NBELY  &  CX).,  offer  for  sale 


JfOO  boxes  Cheese, 
rSOfOOO  pounds  Bacon, 
1,000  Kegs  Nails, 
SOO  bxa  Tobacco, 


1,000  bbis  Flour, 
300  bags  Coffee, 

»0  tcs  Hams, 
lOObbls  Molftsses, 


lOO  bbls  Whisky, 
ffOO  bbls  Salt, 
BOO  kegs  Lard, 
500  PCS  Bagging,  2^2>^ 


SO0  bxs  Candles, 
500  kita  Maokerol, 
.    95  hhds  Sucar. 
;9,000  bdlsTiM,  all  pat- 
terns. 


Also,  Tea,  Shot,  lead,  Pepper,  Spice,  Starch,  fiope.  Tar,  Soda,  Soap,  lakhes.  Crackers,  Caodj, 

Jn  facty  a  complete  and  fresh  stock  of  CASE  GOODS.     Wholesale  dealers  will  do 

well  to  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere, 
^     Dec.  '71-ly. 


T.H.  CLARK.    OUR  thirtYmFirst  year  is  mbmphis. 


J.S. 


F.    H.    CL^I^K.  Sd   CO., 

^  WH0LE8ALS  AND   RKTAIL   DEALlSBS   IK 

UfaUb,  liaDBls,  Jivrelrj,  Mm^  Fiusl  Talili  CiiUirf,  Clocks, 

AND  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  GUNS  AND  PISTOLS, 

No.  1  ClarWs  Marble  Blocks 

^Corner  Main  a^d  Madison  Streets^  jVteiXLT)llis     Teilll» 

Feb.  '72-ly.  ^  ' 


THE  ST.  liOUIS  HOTEli. 

This  magnificent  Hotel,  lately  renewed  and  greatly 
•improTed,and  entirely  re-fiimished  in  most  sumptuous 
-and  elegant  style,  by  the  St.  Louis  Hotel  Association,  of 
which  E.  F.  Mioton,  Ksq.,  of  New  Orleans,  is  the  Presi- 
<dent,  was  OPENED  to  the  traveling  community  on  the 
First  Day  of  FEBRUARY,  1872,  under  the  management 
-of  the  undersigned. 

HIRAM  CRANSTON, 
Formerly  Proprietor  of  the  New  York  Hotel. 
March  '72-ly. 


RED  RUST  PROOF  OATS  $2  A  BUSHEL ;  Orchard 
GrMSS  $8,60  n  bushel.  Send  Scent  postt^^e  stamp 
and  my  complete  Price  Lists  of  all  kinds  of  Grass 
Seeds,  Field  Seeds,  Garden  Seeds,  Flower  and  Tree 
fSeeds^  Agricultural  Implements,  Machinery,  Guanos, 
Chemicals,  Live  Stock,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  you. 
"These  Priced  Lists  contain  much  valuable  information 
«s  to  time  and  quantity  to  plant,  etc.  MARK  W. 
.JOHNSON,  Seedsman,  P.  O.  Box  230,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
March  *72-2m. 


BOYLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

279i  UAIN  STBBIT, 

BSEHSPHXS,         -         - 


LARGEST 


PSinilfi  ISTiBLISEMEIT 

AND  BOOK  BINDERY 

Xn   THE   SOXJTHIMTEST. 
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ESTJkBI-ISIIED    IN*   184B. 


0.  F.  FKS8C0TT.  J.  P.  PRSSCOTT. 


DE1.LSR8  IN 


^9  .Bui^mms^  wsLM^9   ^•mfm^i&9 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  GERMAN,  PALM  AND  ROSIN  SOAPS, 

XOTo.     S2S2S2     AfCA.XXO'     0": 


Opposite  Womkam  House,  MEMPHIS,  TEK  !!• 

JkGEnrT   FOR 

PERKINS  &  HOUSE'S 

PATENT  METALUG   COAL-OIL 


Thia  Lamp  is  adapted  to  all  uses,  public  or  private,  for  every  style  of  Stands,  Brackets, 
Chandeliers,  Hall- Lamps,  etc.  Being  made  of  metal,  it  will  not  break,  and  combines  (besides 
perfect  safety)  cleanliness,  brilliant,  odorless  light,  economy  and  durability. 

CASH  PAID  FOR  GREASE  AND  TALLOW. 

May, 'Ta-ly. 

LANIEE  HOUSE 

1^ TJ Xj B  El  12, 12, IT     STI2,E1ET, 

2IAC0H,  QEOEGIA. 


Close  to  the  Court  House,  Postoffloe,  Banks  and  business  part  of  the  city.' 
Street  Cars  to  every  portion  of  tlie  city  pass  tlie  door  every  five  minutes. 


B,    DUB,    Proprietor. 


Free  Omnibus  to  and  from  Passenger  Depot. 

May,  '72-2m, 
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FHOEBUS'  PATERTSFABK  ARRESTER. 

To  Steam  Gin»  Steam  Mill,  and  to  all   Persons  Using   Steam   Fixtures  for 
*  any  Purpose  Whatever. 

Havioff  completed  and  ftilly  tested  my  PATENT  SPARK  ARRESTER.  I  am  now  prepared  to 

flllfdl  orders  for|this  appliance,  aad  would  take  ihin  means  of  assurio^^  aU  persons  nsinsBoilers,  StOTes, 
FluesorOhimneys,whereby  any  risk  of  fire  may  be  incurred  from  sparks,  that  my  ARRESTER  is  a  complete 
SAVBQUABD.  I  do  not  ssk  that  my  assertion  be  received  as  authority,  but  have  now  certificates  from  respon- 
sible and  well-known  parties  who  have  given  it  an  impartial  test.  An  investigation  of  the  plan  upon  which  it 
-is  constructed  will  satisfy  anyone  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  natural 
science,  and  thesefore  must  oe  invaluable  in  its  application. 

This  invention,  in  addition  to  being  a  perfect  annihilation  of  sparks  or  burning  cinders,  increases  the 
draft  of  smoke«atacks  to  such  an  extent  that,  where  thirty  or  more  feet  are  now  used,  from  ten  to  eighteen 
feet  wUt  be  found  amply  sufflioieni  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  a  matter  ef  economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  it  will  save  its  cost  in  f^om  ene  to  three  months. 

Any  person  who  can  lorn  two  sections  of  stove-pipe  can  put  it  up,  and  I  guarantee  to  replace  any  work  I 
disarrange  at  my  own  expense  if  I  fail  to  make  this  appliance  do  all  I  claim  for  it  in  this  circular. 

T.   B.  PHOEBUS. 

All  orders  addressed  to  NELSON  k  TITUS,  10  JefTerson  Street,  or  A.  J.  WHITE,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 


AvBTiN,  TvNiOA  GomiTT,  Miss.,  October 81, 187U 
MR.  T.  B.  PHOEBUS^ 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  2Ath,  I  will  say  that  I  have  one  of  vour  Spark  Consumers  now  in  use,  on  a  sixteen 
foot  chimney.  The  draft  is  perfect,  I  have  seen  the  engine  m  nl'ght  firing  with  cottonseed  and  ash  chips, 
and  have  never  seen  omk  spark  come  out  of  the  chimney.  I  can  perfectly  recommend  it  for  everything  tnal 
you  claim  for  iL    The  saving  of  fuel  is  at  least  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent. 

Yours,  etc.,  JAMES  H.  ANDERSON. 

THOMAS  PHOEBUS,  Esq.—  Ootobbr  20th,  1«71. 

Dbab  Sib^— I  have  tested  your  Spark  Arrester  thoroughly,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  complete  success. 
It  is  what  it  claims  to  be— a  '"^  Spark  Arrester,**  and,  instead  of  obstructing,  I  think  it  rather  improves  the 
d^raft.    Every  engine,  where  there  is  the  least  danger  ftrom  sparks,  should  nave  one. 

Tours  respectfully, 

i^e]pei:r   to 

>fi^orJOHN  T.  HORNER,  Helena,  Ark.;  Capfc.  IKE  SHELBY.  Bolivar  County,  Miss. ;  WM.  BENGB9. 
Memphis;  JAMES  ROLLINS,  Memphis;  WILLtAM  A.  ROBINSON,  RANDLE  k  HEATH,  aud  GUBBINS 
*  GIJNN,  Memphis. 


N.  F.  LEMASTER, 
G.  FALLS. 


W.  O.^YRD. 

lATCHEUfiWELRY. 

A  large  and  choice  stock  of 

WATCHES 

For  Ladies  and  Qentlemen. 

HBW    STTLBS 

CHAINS,  FINE  JEWELRY, 
^^     Silverware, 
^  Lockets,  BraceletSj  etc. 

Feb.  "72-6111. 


BERKSHIRE   HOGS. 
W.  E.  GREENLAW, 

IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OP 

THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Pigs,  two  to  three  months  old,  per  pair, $25  00 

^     throe  to  four       *•        ••  ♦*        30  00 

'*     six  months  in  farrow,  "       » 60  00 

Boxed  an#  DeHvered  on  Board  Cart  Free  of  Charge. 
Feb.  *72-4m. 


J.  B.  BENNETT, 
President. 


J.  fi.  BEATTIK, 
Secretary. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF    CINCINNATI. 

FIRB,  RIVBR_AHD   MARIM* 

Tttal  AiMti  afUr  PaTlng  Chicago  Lohm.   .    .    $2,078,148  iL, 


Agencies  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the 
'  .  United  States  and  Canada. 
Jan-  '72-tf. 


J.  V.  payhk. 


W.   ■.  DAMBBOM. 


H.  M .  PATn. 

PAYHB,  DAMBRON  &  C0.» 

(Successors  to  Payne,  Huntington  ft  Go.) 

COTTON  FACTORS, 

Nos.  64  and  66  Baronne  Street^ 
NEW    ORLEANS. 

Jan.  »72-ly. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  FARM  AND  HOME, 

A  First  CIm  Illuinted  Xaguiu  tf  AgriesilBNi  Xun&otuN  and  Boiwtie  Eeonoij. 

WM.  M.  BBOWNE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office,  a8o  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

BOYLE  4-  CHABMAJf,  Publishers. 

T5RHS,  TWO  DOLLARS  PBR  AHHUM,  FOR  SISaLff  COPY» 

To  Clubs  the  following  reduced  r  ates  are  offered : 

Three  Copies,  one  year...^.^^ ^ 96  00  T(»n  Copies,  one  year » ..^-.....^..SM  75 

FiTe  Copies,  one  year » 7  50  Twenty  Copies,  one  year....». ^».».».......m.  28  00 

The  orders  must  be  always  accompanied  by  the  cash. 

As  a  Medium  of  Advertising  it  has  few  equals  and  no  superior  in  the  Southern  States,  haying  now  a  list  of 
OTer  SIX  THOUSAND  subscribers,  comprismg  all  the  Southern  and  many  of  the  Northern  States,  which  is 
daily  receiTing  numerous  additions,  and  which  it  is  confidently  expected  will  be  doubled  within  the  ensuing 
year.    The  following  are  the 


PAGE  RATES.— One  Pull  Page,  first  insertion « « ....„ $80  00 

One  Full  Page,  each  subsequent  insertion ^ 26  00 

One  Full  Page,  half  year « « «....  125  00 

One  Full  Page,  one  year „ » ^ „...„ „..  200  00 

1  Tr. 

150  00 
100  00 
76  00 
36  00 


One  Column 

Three>quarter  Column.. 

Half  Column 

<2uarter  Column 


1  Mo. 

I^Mo. 

3  Mo. 

4  Mo. 

6  Mo. 

6  Mo. 

9  Mo. 

16  00 
12  00 
800 
600 

26  00 
20  00 
12  00 
7  00 

40  00 
30  00 
20  UO 
W  00 

66  00 
40  00 
28  00 
14  00 

66  00 
60  00 
32  00 
16  00 

80  00 
60  00 
40  00 
20  00 

120  00 
90  00 
60  00 
80  00 

Less  than  quarter  of  a  column,  26  cents  a  line  each  insertion. 

Bills  of  regular  advert isers  payable  quarterly  in  advance. 

A  copy  containing  the  first  issue  of  each  advertisement  always  mailed  to  the  advertiser  f^ee. 


MEMPHR  k  CHARLESTON  RAILROAD. 
Leaves  Memphis,       -       -       -       •       -       11 15  A.M 
Arrives  at  Chattanooga,     ....        «  00  A.M 
Leaves  Chattanooga,         >       .       >       -         699  A.M 
Arrives  at  Memphis,         ... 

Nlglit  Train. 
Leaves  Memphis,      .... 
Arrives  at  Chattanooga,     -       -       -  * 
Leaves  Chattanoo|[a,         ... 
Arrives  at  Memphis,         ... 


10  20  p'.m! 

1201A.M. 

6  00  P.M. 

8  00P.M 
1215  P.M. 


MISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

TIMS  or  TBAIMS  PASSIHO  GSAND  JUMCTIOH. 


Arrive, 
Leave, 


North. 
1 66  P.M. 
4  30  A.M. 
211  P.M. 
4  38  A.M. 


South. 
2  11  P.M. 
1 15  A.M. 
2  26  P.M. 
2.23  A.M. 


MISSISSIPPI  A  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 


New  Ottoons  Mail,    - 

Express, 

Freight,  daily,  except  Sunday, 


LBAVB.  Ammrrs. 

116  P.M.  2  80  P.M. 

415  P.M.  860  A.M. 

6  30  A.M.  8  00  P.M. 

MEMPHIS  A  LOUISVILLE  RAILROAD. 
Day  Express  leaves     .....       416A»M. 
New  York  Express,  daily.  .       .       .       1 30  P.M. 

Brownsville  Accommodation  leaves  daily  at  4  15  P. 
M.,  except  Sunday. 


Schedxile  of  Bailroads  in  Qeorgia. 

WESTERN  A  ATLANTIC  R.  R.  NIGHT  PASS'R.  TRAIN 

LmiAtlaiila. lOMPM. 

AnbwaiChallMMoga,  ....     616AM. 

Lmtvs  Chattaaooga, SaOPM. 

ArKlHtatAllBata,  ....     itfAM. 


LeavM  AUaatiL 

I  Si  Chattaaoof 
LmVm  ChatUaooga, 


Day  Patsongar  Trahi. 


Arrives  at  Cb 


-  6  15  AM 
.  4%RM. 

-  filoAM. 
•  2aUPM. 


AnriTM  at  Atlanta, 

CHARLOTTE.  COLUMBIA  AND  AUGUSTA  RAILROAD. 

LMvaAnraita,       .  .  .      SlftAM.      600PM. 

Arrive  at  Charlotte,  ...      209  PM.      515  AM. 

Leave  Charlotte,      -  •  •  -      7  15  AM.      7aOPM. 

Arrive  at  Angnita,  .  •       6S0PBL     7  SO  AM. 

SOUTHWESTERN  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  TRAINS. 


Leare  Maeon. 

Arrive  at  EdkuU,  • 

Leave  Eafitala,  - 

Arrive  at  Maoon,  . 


745AM. 
4S5PM. 


Columbut  PaasaiMtr  TrMiii. 

Leave  Maeon,  •       .  •  .  -  -     5  25  AM. 

Arrive  at  ColamVvs, IIOOAM. 

Leave  Colnmbue,     --          .          -          -          •12  45PM. 
Arrive  at  Maeoa, 606FM. 

Macon  and  Brunswick  Pattangtr  Trains, 

Leave  Maooa, 

Arrive  at  Bmnswiek,     ..... 
Leave  Bmnewlek,  ..... 

Arrive  at  Maoon,    .       -  -         ■»  .  . 

GEORGIA  RAILROAD.-Oay  Train. 

Leave  Atlanta, 

Arrive  at  Angaala,         ..... 
Leave  Aacurta,  .  •         «  •         • 

Arrive  at  Atlanta,  •  -         -    .     - 


9S5FM. 
4  45A|£. 

6  10PM. 

sooaSl 

6aoPM. 


Night  Train. 

LeaveAtianta,        ...  •  .  .     «15PM. 

Arrive  a*  Angnata, '       .  f  45  AM. 

Leave  Aagosta,                          .          .          .          .     8  15  P  M. 
Arrive  at  Atlanta, 6  40  A  M 

MACON  k  AUGUSTA  RAILROAD. 
On  and  after  Monday.  Janvary  2Sd,  traiai  will  ma  dally  ea 
Chifl  Boad  as  follows.  Snadays  exeepted: 
Leave  Maooa,  ....  •      630AM» 

Arrive  at  Angnata, 145  PM. 

Leave  AaguMa,        ..•.••  12  OPM. 

Arrive  a*  IUmb, T^MPM. 
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:  3»d  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN., 

WHOLESALE   AiH)   RETAIL'     • 

OIL  CLOTHS,  WINDOW  SHADES,  MATTRESSES, 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


We  mABofactnre  Rod  are  prepared  to  ferapply  the  trade  with  all  kinds  of  Bedding,  incladiDg  all  kinda  of 
Oriental,  Palim  and  Sponee  Mattresses.  Also,  very  superior  Spring  Bed  Bottoms  and  Folding  Bed  Ix>aQge8, 
and  are  General  Agents  for  LAMES  WOOL  MATTREa^ES,  PATENT  DROP  CURTAIN  FIXTURES. 
VALLEY'S  PATENT  CLOTHES  HORSES.  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS  AND  COMMODES,  WILbON'S 
ADJUSTABLE  IRON  CHAIR,  wonderful  WOVEN  MATTRESSES,  etc. 


Dealers  are  specially  invited  to  call  on  us,  as  we  offer  Special  Bargains. 

Feb.  •72-ly. 

INSECT   EXTERMINATOR 

A  GREAT  AND  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY,     ^ 

WORTH    MILLIONS   TO    THE    COUNTRY. 


Ootion  and  Tobaooo  pUntera,  Grain  Producers  and  Gardeners,  and  those  "witk  Orchards  and 
Vineyards  should  not  be  without  them,  as 

ONE   ^Wril.1.   PX^OTECT   FIVE   AJCXRES. 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Certificates.    Price  only  $1. 

Thus,  for  TWENTY  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  you  can  protect  your  Cotton  from  the  iaterfiUar, 
your  Tobaccb  from  the  worm,  your  Grain  from  the  fly^  your  Orchard  from  the  eurcuUOf  and 
your  garden  from  inseeta.  In  short,  it  is  the  most  complete  protection  yet  discorered  frt>m 
these  enemies  to  production. 

Ought  to  be  in  Use  Early  in  June  to  Fully  Protect 

Its  simplidty  carries  oonTiction  to  the  most  incredulous,  and  the  certificates  are  unquestioned. 

R.  P.  aLENISr,  ^gent, 

]lay*7^lt.  ....  Atlanta,    Gheorffi^* 
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SMITH'S  iM[Riuii  mm 


ANI>  THE  CELEBBATED 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organs. 


DS.AJL.SR    IN" 


Sheet  IKEusiOy 

And  Musical  Merchandise  Generally, 
375  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

nANOS  TO  BENT.   OLD  PIANOS  taken  in  exchange  for  NEW  ONES. 
^TETxa-xzia-car  .A,Tm  3Ei.x>x>.A.xzt.xzia-<a- 

Promptly  Attended  to.    HE.  OOEFEL,  being  a  practical  Piano-forte  Maker,  ia  a  gaarantae 
that  he  will  perform  properly  whaterer  he  undertakes. 
Dtt.,  Ti-lj. 


I  B.  HILLS, 

MEMPHIS,    TENN., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  CSALEBS  IN 

Drugs,  Medicines, 


lU.B.HlLL 


DRUGS 


IIII 


MED  I  CINES       PR  INT  I  N  c 


S^^tk^  JtmiiiimMi 


IflfTfl 


;|28I  MAIJlSTfJ 


'■  '^iS^jlpj 


Paints,  Oils,  Dye-Stafi^,  etc.,  etc. 


Fine  Assortm.ent    of  Surgidal.  Xxxstroaaaeats. 

PURE  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

^NTIISrES    ^ND    LIQTJoilS. 

EYEBT  ABTICLE  GUABAHTEED  TO  BE  PUBE  AHD  FBESH. 

JtD.  *72-ly. 
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OF  MEMPHIS,  TENN, 


No.  42  Madison  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

©fficero : 

JEPFEESON  DAVIS,  President. 

H.  J.  WICES,  Ist  Vice-Freddent. 

J.  T.  P^TTIT,  2d  TioPresident. 
W.  7.  B07LB,  Sacrotary. 

J.  E  ZDMONSSON.  Odiidral  Agent 
Rrf:  0.  y.  ItoCAI,  Actuary. 

a.  WOOBWABS.  H.  S.,  lledical  Examiner. 

ZLLSTT  &  ^TTTJTiAtT.  Attorneys. 

S.  W.  A7£irT,  11  B.t  Oonsalting  FhysidaB. 


"SSoard  of  ^irccfor0 

JKFFBBSON  DAVIS,        -       -  Memphis,  Tenn. 

M.  J.  WIOKa,    -        -        -       -  President  A/.  ^  C.  IL  R. 

Vf.  R.  HUNT,     ...       -  Memphis,  Tenn. 

T.  W.  WHITB,  -        -        -        -  Hernando,  Miss. 

WILLlAli  JOYKBB,        -        -  Joyner,  Lemmon  *  OtUe. 

J.  T.  PBTTIT,    -        -        -        -  Pettit  ^  Simpson. 

Vf.  B.  GBBBKLAW,  -        -  President  Peoples  Jnswranes  (kmpmijf, 

JOHN  D.  ADAMB^     ...  President  M.  ^  A.  R.  P.  Ok 

0.  3.  CHUROU,  ...  Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  L.  VANOB,  ...        -  Memphis.  Tenn. 

r.  Vr.  SMITH,    ....  Cashier  Memphis  Ofy  Firs  #  GWI  Jm.  (k 

N.  8.  BRUOB,     -       -        -       -  W.S.  Bruce  #  Cb. 

J.  C.  FIZBB,        ....  Steufart  Bros,  f  Fiser. 

PHlLir  TUOGLB,  ,.        -        -  Memphis,  Tenn. 

NAPOLBON  HILL^  -       -       -  HiU,  Fontaine  #  Cb. 


Policies  will  be  iflmied  for  $l,00«  to  $10,000  on  the  lives  of  males,  from  the  age  of  16  Is 
ee,  and  (br  $5,000  from  the  age  of  60  to  65.  On  the  lives  of  females,  for  $6,000  onlj,  and  to  tht 
age  of  40,  $5  per  thousand  ^xtra  will  be  charged.    No  extra  charse  after  that  age. 

Ko  extra  haaardoos  riska  taken.    All  policies     n-forfeital>re  after  seoond  payaMiit 
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R.  G^.  CltA^IGJ^  &c  CO. 


m  11 


377  &  379  Main  Street,       Memphis,  Tenn. 


SFlSdJLLmTTE.BL 


BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS 

Jumor  Size,  piice,  $25  00.   Ikrge  Size,  price,  $45  00. 


Harvesting  Ifflptements; 


Champion  REAPER  and  MOWER. 
STEEL  TOOTH  HAY  RAKES. 


GRAIN  CRADLES-COMPLETE. 
GRASS  BLADES  and  SNATHES. 


Cultivating  Implements; 

Buckeye  (Riding)  Cultivator,  price, 
Western  (Walking)  Cultivator,  price,  • 
Brinly  Shaft  Plow,  Complete,  price, 
'  iron  Double  Shovel  Plows,  price, 
Expanding  Cultivators,  price,    • 


$55  00 

•    35  00 

28  00 

8  SO 

9  00 


For  Sale  by  R.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  377  and  370  Main  St.,  Memphts.Tenii. 
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MAnrSFZEIiD  A  HZOBEE^ 

Prepftred  firom  rare  Essential  Oils»  Extraet  of  Campliory  Extraet  of  ArBlea* 
.  Chlorodyiie  and  Xagnetle  Flnld  ehemieally  combined* 

I  of  thto  powtrflil  {MiMlnttlnc  flatd  wftrauitt  tb«  proprtoton  In  pvonovBaimg  ife  tht 
ig  FlaU,  which  p«MM  ImmMiatalj  throu^  «U  th«  turatf,  a 


Itiaft|)«iMr»tingFlald,whioh  pMMi  Immodiatalj  through  «U  tho  tbratf,  motekt,  and  to  thobonollMU:  Its  MdM  vpoa  tbit 
AbtorboBta  to  not  to  awl  thorn  up.  as  othor  linlmontt  do,  bvt  u  opoa  thorn  and  tneroaaotho  olronlatioa.  It  ii  baioi  «poB  tdtatWo 
|rtn«f^  for  onro  or  natural  r««tora»ton  of  all  organio  dorangomonta,  whotbor  in  man  or  boai^ 

8ond  fbr  a  Cironlar  boariagthoovidonoe  of  its  wondorftal  ofloa^jr,  from  tho  fcUowiag  woll-fcnowB  oMmbs  of  thsloalh: 

Ooi«  PaiL.  B.  OLJurir,  of  sholbj  oonn^,  Tonn.    Cnrod  bin  of  Spinal  disoaso. 

T.  X.  BsnTLT,  Plow  ManoflMCnror.  LauIstUK  Kjr.    Cnrod  him  of  a  sorlovi  hnrt  nsthrod  from  a  ML 

A.  0.  Lajix.  Horn  Lako  Dopot,  Miss.    Cnrod  him  of  Paraljrais. 

Ooi.  8.  J.  Waolkt.  Inka,  Mim.    Cnrod  him  of  a  hurt  of  oloron  yoars*  standing. 


Cou  D.  H.  C.  MooBB,  Dardanollo,  Ark.    Cnrod  his  wifr  of  rhonmatism. 

M.  ▼.  BooAjr,  OliTo  Brmnd^  M^    Cnrod  of  nonralgia.    Had  snOnod  ttarot  Toaca. 

B.  Bvcx,  HarraTs  Crossing.  Miss.    Cnrod  of  nonralgla  and  rhonmatlsm. 

QtOBas  M.  SAiTDiraB,  Madison  Station.  Ala.    Cnzod  of  rhonmatifm  of  twontjr  yoars*  standtoj. 


Db.  ALrRXO  MooRMAir.  Saoramonto.  Kt.,  writos:  **  Tonr  Linlmont  cItss  nnhrorsal  9i 

Db.  J.  W.  Tabbt.  Onkodom,  Tonn.,  writsa:  **  Tonr  Magio  Arnica  LtnimoBt  -" 

Bnndrsds  of  othocs  havo  pnbUshod  thdr  tsstlmoaj  to  its  gnat  sMrits. 


THE   LADIES'    REME33Y. 

.»ai 


UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

TbtonlafiBd  oxporionoo  of  Dr.  Jaekson,  who  mads  tho  Dlssasos  of  Woman  a  spodal^.  mado  him  smhMBtbr  MossMtaL  bbI  to 
llM*  txporlonos  asd  snoosss  wo  an  indshtod  ft»r  tho  happj  oombiaattoa  known  as  his 

FEJSkliklLiS:    VIOORJiLTOR. 

This  Pk«p*ratloii  it  Intonded  tpMially  for  the  Our«  of  Female  DIseMes,  tuoh  as 

CHLOBOniS,    OR   BBTESTION,       IMMSOULABtTT,        JFAIXVUL   MBK9TBV^Ari0M, 

aWPBBMaSMD  MBNSTBVATIOy,       ZJBUOOBBHBA,       VTMBIKM  VLOXBATIOM, 

And  all  aAoUenB  of  kindred  aetitfe. 

WosansrtlyaskAfladStsthattheygiTothoyigoratoratriaL  PnU  dirootions  aooompaBX  aaoh  bottK  aed  If  Nrthsr  iBStrnotfses 
m  rsanlrsd,  tlM  pnprieton.  in  strict  oonldonoe,  an  alwajs  roadj  to  assist,  and  wiU  answer  any  oommnnloatloBs.  II  Is  tmMy 
toUsnd  that  thoro  oxists  no  woman  who  wiU  not  Ibol  horself  strongsr  and  hoMor  hj  using  this  owtainly  most  nliablo  mtdietas;  aed 
ttsse  who  an snflliriag  from  Functional  Dorangsmont,  Dobilitjr,  Sick  Hsadacho,  Noryonsnen.  Pains  in  tho  Baok  or  Loins,  andsladlar 
aOsttons  arisinK  firom  t^  same  eaus^  would  do  woU  tohositato  bolbn  plaoinc  themselvos  at  tho  more;  of  somoqnaok  who  san  not  know 
Ihi  whole  history  of  their  titrable.  Let  tbom.  instead,  proenn  a  bottle  of  DR.  J  ACKSOITS  FCMALX  YIOORATOB,  and  glre  It  a 
hSOM  trial  and  our  woH  for  It.  tber  will  norer,  noror  regret  it    ^Be  sun  of  the  name,  and  be  sun  to  take  no  subetttnto.    Ask  frr 

DB.  JAOKSOirS  FBHAIiB  VXr^ -         -       -        -     - 

MAirsnELD  *  HIOBSE-is  upon 


they  will  norer,  nerer  regret  it  ^Be  sun  of  the  name,  and  be  sun  to  take  no  subetttnto.  A 
VXOOBATOB.  and  recetre  nothing  but  what  you  Inquin  for.  See  that  the  Droprietoes'  i 
pon  the  bottK  and  that  it  has  their  own  ProprietaorUnltod  States  Stomp  npee  It 


TBJB  VBBT  BX8T  LUXO  BXDlODIfm  MXTABT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE. 

This  TBloable  eomponnd  n  no  secret  preperatioo.    Its  ingredietita  are  well  known,  snd,  what  fa 

Detter,  hare  been  well  and  sucoessfully  teated.    J^sod  lAs  Ugti 

WILD  CMBBBT,  BALSAM  TOLV,  8ANQU1NABIA,  LITBBWOBT,  BBSBJtCB  OW  TAMp 

HOABHOUKD,  LUNGWORT,   SQUILLS,   SBNBKA,   MATiCO,   LOBELIA, 

ENGLISH    WOOD  KAPSTSA. 


The  most  sempnlons  san  is  obsenred  In  seleeting  the  abore  matorials._ln  ordertoseenn  the  fUl  medMnal  powers  oftiMlraelbo 

■' LTCT  has  not  o^  the  happieet  and  most  efbotoal  medieamsBto 

n  porfoot  combination.    Wood  Naphtha  has  attained  a  woadssM 
B  powen  in  CONSUMPTION;  but  the  numerous  inferior  artioiss  and  imitations  sailed  by  Ms 


ns  most  sempnions  can  is  obsenred  In  setectlns  the  abore  matorli 
Mlaslplss.  and  we  daim  that  the  KVKOAJUAN  BALSAM  OF  L: 
mUb  eompoaltion,  but  that  it  contains  the  htn  of  each  infredlent  in  | 

Npnmtlon  foritopowerftil  renoratire powen  in  CONSUMPTION;  b  ,  ._ 

name  have  ahaoet  enwded  out  the  pan  and  mneh  monoxpensiTO  genuine,  and.  ia  eonsoqnenoe.  the  latter  is'sddom  aoosssfble  to  tte 
■ferity  of  the  people.  It  to  foanateed  timt  none  but  tlMpnrest  and  best  finjdM  Wood  Naphtha  is  used  in  the  HmrOA&XAV 
BdTJlAlf  or  LZn,  and  tSi  Pnprieton  can  show,  by  Volumeai  or  SS-viaenoe*  It  stands  peeWre^  unriTnM  for 

THB   TBBATMBlfT   OT 

CONSUMPTION,  COUOHS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  DISEASES  OF  THB  THROAT  AND   BRONCHIAL 

TUBES.  CROUP,  OPPRESSION  OP  THB   CHEST.  SPITTING  OP  BLOOD,   INFLUBNZA, 

WflOOPING-COUOH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THB  PULMONARY  0RQAN8,  amd 


The  abore  Medloines,  now  lone  established  and  sUple  throughoat  the  Seath  and  Weat,  ai;s  mannfaottired 
*tth  the  moat  acmpnlons  care  by  tne  Sole  Proprietors,  

.  MANSFIELD  ft  HIQBSB, 

Hemphis.  Tann. 

_  Preprletora.  alao,  of  the  TEXAS  TONIC  STRUP.  for  Chills  and  Ferar :  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RB8TOHBR. 
HIGHLAND  BITTERS  OR  SCOTCH  TONIC,  DR.  BRA£IBR*8  LIVER  »lBDICINB,  Ac. 

For  8ak  by  Dniggittt  and  Daalara  in  Madioinat  Evarywhara. 

MTKONB  OSNUINB  WITHOUT  OUK  PBIVAtK  PBOPRIETART  STAMP.  ^^ 
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SOUTHERN  FARM  AND  HOME 

A  MAGAZINE  OF 

AOBXOlTLTn&E,  MANTTFAGTU&ES  AND  DOMESTIC  EOONOMT. 


Vol.  III.  MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  JUNE,  1872.  No.  8. 


Farm  Work  for  the  Month. 

The  most  pressing  and  important  work  of  the 
year  is  now  apon  us.  The  last  working  of  the 
corn,  the  necessary  Attention  to  the  cotton,  and 
the  harvesting  the  wheat  and  oat  crops,  all 
claim  our  time  and  labor  during  the  coming 
month.  Our  most  pressing  engagements,  there- 
fore, of  the  whole  agricultural  year  are  to  be 
fulfilled  during  the  next  thirty  days;  and  in 
order  to  do  so  saUsfaciorily  and  efficiently,  we 
must  so  regulate  the  work  of  each  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  others. 

COBK. 

The  last  working  and  laying-by  the  corn 
demand  discretion  and  care  in  their  perfbrm- 
tnce.  The  extreme  heat  of  this  month,  and 
the  frequency  of  drought,  render  this  operation 
▼ery  hazardous  to  plants  whose  roots,  spreading 
in  every  direction,  run  so  near  the  surface.  To 
throw  soft  earth  about  the  roots  so  as  to  cover 
them  to  a  greater  depth,  and,  ai  the  same  time, 
cover  up  all  the  young  grass  and  weeds  so  as  to 
save  the  labor  of  the  hoes,  and  to  do  all  this 
without  injury  to  the  roots  by  cutting  or  bruis- 
ing, is  the  object  to  be  attained.  Deep  and  close 
plowing  is  no  longer  to  be  thought  of.  If  the 
early  culture  of  the  crop  has  not  been  deep  and 
thorough,  it  is  now  too  late  for  any  remedy. 
The  work  ought  to  be  done  when  the  soil  is 
moist  and  in  good  "plowing  order."  Above 
all  things  let  the  crop  be  laid-by  clean,  and  if 
the  plows  have  failed  to  do  all  the  work,  let  the 
hoes  complete  the  job. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  8—1. 


PBA8  SOWN  BROADCAST. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  broadcast  among 
the  corn  about  twelve  quarts  of  the  speckled 
cow-pea  to  the  acre,  covering  them  with  the 
plows  wbich  are  giving  the  com  its  last  work- 
ing. The  pea-vines  shade  the  ground  and  pro- 
tect the  com  roots  ftom  the  great  heat  of  the 
sun,  and,  besides  this,  yield  as  fine  a  crop«  of 
peas  as  can  be  raised  in  any  other  way. 

COTTOir. 

The  cotton  crop,  o.wing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
spring  and  the  consequent  delay  in  planting,  is 
not  as  forward  as  it  usually  is  at  this  time,  but 
it  has,  nevertheless,  grown  to  a  good  size.  It 
is  still  tender,  and  needs  careful  treatment;  a 
clean,  soft,  mellow  bed  in  which  the  roots  can 
spread  easily  in  search  of  nutriment,  with  all 
grass  and  other  foreign  growth  effectually  re- 
moved, so  as  to  leave  the  cotton  undisputed 
mastery  of  the  soil.  Where  the  crop  has  not 
been  yet  thinned  to  a  stand,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  getting  this  work  done.  We  are  strongly 
inclined  to  David  Dickson's  plan  of  leaving 
two  or  three  stalks  in  each  hill,  the  rows  being 
four  feet  apart,  and  nine  inches  between  the 
hills.  We  have  tried  many  ways  of  planting 
and  cultivating  cotton,  and  always  found  that 
we  made  most  when  we  crowded  the  cotton  in 
the  hill,  and  gave  it  distance  between  the  rows. 
A  single  stalk  in  each  hill  will  put  on  more 
fruit  than  any  one  of  the  three  where  three 
stalks  are  left,  but  not  half  as  many  as  the  three 
together.  Cotton  planted  according  to  the 
Dickson  method  has  eight  stalks  to  the  yard, 
and  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  per  cent,  more 
stalks  than  one  stalk  everj  twelve  inches. 
When  the  thinning  to  a  stand  is  carefully 
done,  leaving  no  bruised  stalks,  the  crop  should 
be  swept.  No  more  deep  and  close  plowing,  if 
the  ground  has  been  properly  prepared,  except 
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in  the  middles  where  the  *'  lifting  process  "  may 
he  tried  with  advantage.  We  do  not  advocate 
the  commoi|  practice  of  "throwing  dirt  to  the 
cotton"  at  this  time,  which  generally  means 
piling  earth  upon  the  roots.  Very  little  fine 
earth  thrown  lightly  to  the  plants  during  the 
work  of  cultivation  may  be  beneficial,  but  we 
think  it  absolutely  pemidous  to  do  more.  The 
cotton  should  be  worked  once  every  three 
weeks.  The  interval  between  the  workings 
should  never  be  longer  than  this,  and  if  the 
force  of  laborers  is  insufiicient  to  do  this,  it  is 
proof  positive  that  the  number  of  acres  to  the 
hand  is  too  large. 

Those  who  use  the  commercial  fertilizers  to 
stimulate  their  crops,  would  do  well  to  apply  a 
third  of  the  allowance  per  acre  at  the  second 
plowing,  instead  of  putting  it  all  on  at  first.  It 
is  a  little  more  labor,  of  course,  but  it  will  pay 
well.  We  have  tried  it  in  the  proportion  of 
}  at  planting  and  i  at  second  plowing,  and  can 
vouch  for  its  being  a  success. 

GBAIN  CROPS. 

During  the  first  fortnight  of  June  the  wheat 
and  oat  harvest  will  need  attention.  We  hope 
that  the  other  work  of  the  plantation  will  be 
generally  so  forward  as  to  allow  ample  time  to 
perform  this  really  valuable  work.  That  part 
of  the  crop  which  is  not  intended  for  seed 
should  be  cut  before  the  grain  is  thoroughly 
ripe.  When  it  is  "  in  the  dough  "  and  begin- 
ning to  harden  is  the  proper  time,  but  that 
which  is  to  be  kept  for  seed  should  be  allowed 
to  become  "  dead  ripe."  When  bound  and  put 
up  in  shocks,  it  should  only  be  left  for  a  day  or 
two  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright,  before 
it  is  threshed.  After  threshing  and  fanning, 
the  grain  should  be  well  sun-dried  for  several 
days,  and,  when  it  is  perfectly  dry,  it  will  keep 
well  if  put  away  in  good,  tight  boxes  or  barrels, 
which  would  be  all  the  better  if  previously  well 
whitewashed  on  the  inside.  The  best  time  to 
put  wheat  away  to  keep,  is  the  middle  of  the 
day,  taking  the  grain  from  the  sheets  on  which 
it  has  been  sunned. 

The  saving  of  the  oat  crop  is  also  most  im- 
portant. We  hope  that  it  may  be  very  abun- 
dant this  year.  Like  wheat,  it  should  be  cut 
before  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  with  the  exception  of 
that  to  be  used  for  seed.  The  oats  should  be 
well  cured  before  they  are  put  up  in  stacks  or 
hi  any  large  bulk.  They  are  easily  heated  and 
spoiled  if  put  up  damp  or  imperfectly  cured. 
They  can  be  easily  cured  in  small  shocks,  and 
when  cured,  we  advise  their  being  put  away , 


under  shelter  in  the  bam,  on  lofts,  or  under 
sheds.  However  well  made  the  stacks,  if  left 
in  the  field  all  the  summer,  much  of  the  oats  is 
lost  or  so  damaged  as  to  be  almost  worthless. 
In  these  days,  when  so  many  citiaens  from  AU 
rica  are  "crapping  to  the'rselves,"  oati  are 
mu(^  safer  under  lock  and  key  than  in  the  c^mb 
field. 

nniNiPs. 

Again  we  advise  all  our  readers  who  plant 
to  prepare  for  a  "  right  smart  patch  "  of  turnips, 
by  plowing  the  land  every  time  the  com  and 
cotton  are  worked,  so  as  to  make  it  as  fine  and 
mellow  as  an  ash  bank^and  as  deep  as  our  friend 
Brinly's  subsoiler  can  loosen  it.  Butabag^ 
should  be  sown  next  month,  so  that  those  who 
have  not  yet  begun  to  prepare  have  no  time  to 
lose.  Be  sure  to  get  good  fresh  seed,  true  to 
name,  and  to  do  this  send  to  a  seedsman  of 
standing,  who  cannot  afTord  to  deceive. 

SWEET    FOTATOSS. 

If  you  have  a  spot  of  good  ground  still  un- 
occupied, plant  it  in  yam  potatoes.  Slips  planted 
any  time  this  month  will  make  a  good  crop 
with  anything  like  good  seasons.  Sweet  pota- 
toes for  seed  can  be  better  raised  fh>m  late  thaa 
early-planted  vines. 

l^BACFE  FLANTS. 

Millet,  drilled  corn,  or  Chinese  sugar-cane, 
can  still  be  planted,  and  will  yield  good  crops 
of  forage  if  planted  in  rich  ground.    Not  oth- 


For  tk4  Southern  ^trm  and  Horn*, 

What  is  a  Grade  and  Wluii  is  a  Crosst 

Mr.  Editor — In  various  articles  I  bare 
read  lately  in  agricultural  papers  relating  to 
stock,  I  find  the  mistake  constantly  made  of 
confounding  the  words  "  grade  "  and  "  cross," 
as  if  they  were  convertible  terms  with  identi- 
cal meaning.  I  hear  the  same  confusion  of 
terms  from  men  talking  on  the  subject 

They  have  quite  different  meanings,  and  u 
our  people  are  beginning  to  some  extent  to  torn 
their  attention  to  stock  raising,  it  would  be 
well  that  they  should  comprehend  the  techni- 
cal language  of  the  business.  A  cross  is  the 
product  of  a  thorough-bred  sire  of  one  breed 
and  a  thorough-bred  dam  of  another  breed. 
For  instance,  a  calf  got  by  an  Ayrshire  bull  out 
of  a  Devon  cow  is  a  cross.  This  calf  croned 
by  an  Aldemey  bull  would  produce  another 
cross  breed,  and  so  on  as  long  as  sire  and  dim 
are  both  pure  lH*ed  of  their  distinct  kinds,  their 
product  will  be  cross  breeds. 
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Where  the  ball  is  full  blood  and  the  cow  a 
compion  CQW  of  t^  oouotry,  the  calf  will  be  a 
^ade.  Thus  the  offspring  of  a  Durham  bull 
and  a  common  cow  is  a  grade. 

The  distinction  is  plain  and  may  be  remem- 
bered with  advantage. 

Smithitield. 


Letter  from  Jolm  Plowluuidles. 

FREMIUMS  AT  BTATE  FAIRS. 

Mr.  Editor — The  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
Eiecutive  Committees  of  the  various  State 
Agricultural  Societies  will  perfect  and  publish 
their  premium  lists  for  the  fairs  to  be  held  in 
the  coming  fall.  Before  they  do  so,  and  I 
hope  I  am  still  in  time,  I  want  to  **  make  a  few 
remarks,"  which  may  reach  these  gentlemen 
through  your  columns. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  interest  of  agricul- 
ture, I  protest  earnestly  against  all  offers  of 
premiums  for  horse-races — whether  trotting, 
pacing  or  running — and  ask  that  all  the  money 
intended  for  horses  be  given  to  the  best  plow- 
horse,  the  best  wagon- horse,  the  best  brood- 
mare for  farm  purposes,  etc.,  excluding  com- 
pletely racing  and  "  fast  going "  of  all  kinds, 
and  including  only  that  which  conduces  di- 
rectly to  progressive  farming.  I  am  not  of 
opinion  by  any  means,  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood, thaf  we  should  neglect  to  improve 
our  breed  of  horses,  or  that  a  good  farm  horse 
is  necessarily  a  scrub.  But,  under  the  thin 
disguise  of  a  desire  to  improve  the  breed  of 
horses,  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  money  collected 
to  benefit  agriculture  squandered  among  jockeys 
and  professional  gamblers,  while  the  vital  in- 
terests of  agriculture  are  neglected,  or  encour- 
aged by  a  prize  of  a  couple  of  dollars  or  a 
copper  medal.  I  do  not  again  want  to  see 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  carried  away  by  the 
&st  horses  of  the  flash-men  of  the  turf,  while 
the  producers  of  clover  and  grass  crops  receive 
prizes  which  do  not  pay  the  expense  of  sending 
the  samples  to  the  fair. 

I  do  not  want  any  side-shows  of  any  sort, 
neither  races,  balloons,  thimble-rig  tables,  or 
any  similar  exhibition ;  but  I  do  want  an 
agricultural  fair,  where  everything  whieh  can 
benefit*  agriculture  and  enlighten  the  agricul- 
turist will  be  exhibited  and  encouraged,  and 
where  every  dollar  thai  is  spent  will  be  devoted 
directly  and  exclusively  to  this  end. 

In  the  Northern  States  and  in  Europe,  where 
the  fairs  are  got  up  with  an  honest  desire  to 
fulfill  their  avewed  purpose — ^agricultural  im- 
provement— hone-racing  ife  never  permitted 


at  a  fair,  for  the  reasons — first,  that  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  agriculture;  and 
second,  that  It  has  a  demoralizing  and  perni- 
cious tendency,  and  should  not  therefore  be 
countenanced  by  societies  whose  aim  it  is  to 
improve  and  elevate  the  morals  of  the  people. 

If  our  agricultural  societies  are  compelled, 
in  order  to  get  up  a  "big  show,"  to  beg  the 
money  for  their  premium  lists  from  towns  and 
cities,  giving  the  corporate  authorities  of  these 
towns  the  right  "to  get  back  their  money"  by 
all  sorts  of  side-shows,  which  will  collect  a 
large  crowd,  then  let  them  be  content  with 
little  shows  which  they  can  manage  and  con- 
trol themselves,  and  in  which  the  agricultural 
classes  will  feel  that  it  is  their  show,  where  all 
that  pertains  to  their  interests  and  vocation  are 
provided  for  and  considered.  Let  the  Execu- 
tive Committees  cut  their  coat  according  to 
their  cloth,  and  not  attempt  what  they  cannot 
perform  without  abandoning  the  purpose  which 
they  pretend  to  promote. 

Look  back,  Mr.  Editor,  over  the  premium 
lists  of  our  fairs  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  see  the  proportion  of  money  expended  in 
premiums  for  horses,  and  that  expended  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  production  of  the  small 
grains,  clover,  the  grasses,  and  the  other  forage 
crops;  and  can  any  man  honestly  pretend  that 
the  owner  of  Nannie  Douglas,  running  round 
,a  mile  track  in  1:44,  with  a  little  negro  on  her 
back,  deserves  a  higher  prize  at  an  agricultural 
fair  than  the  man  who  has  produced  unusually 
fine  crops  of  grain  and  forage  plants,  or  has 
discovered  an  improved  method  of  raising 
them  ?  Yet  the  one  receives  $500  for  the  racer, 
and  the  other  $5  or  $10  for  his  clover  or  his 
hay! 

"  But  you  will  have  no  show  at  all,  no  crowd, 
and  no  money  if  you  do  not  have  racing,  and 
owners  of  race-horses  will  not  bring  their 
horses  unless  you  give  good  big  purses ;  there- 
fore if  you  want  to  get  the  money  to  give 
agricultural  prizes  you  must  have  the  races 
and  the  monkey  shows;  they  are  the  main 
thing."  So  say  the  apologists  of  this  system, 
and  our  Executive  Committees  consent  to  do ' 
the  "  evil  that  good  may  come."  I  deny  that 
the  reasoning  is  true.  I  insist  on  it  that  if  our 
fairs  were  purely  agricultural  exhibitions,  the 
planters  and  farmers  of  the  country  who  now 
stay  away,  having  no  desire  to  see  horse-races, 
would  attend,  and  derive  and  impart  knowledge 
useful  to  their  great  interests.  The  men  who 
want  to  buy  and  sell  pools,  and  "bet  their 
money  on  the#bobtail  nag,"  would  stay  away, 
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because  they  And  no  amusement  or  profit  in  a 
large  yield  of  wheat,  clover  or  orchard  grass, 
a  fine  plow,  a  reaper,  cultivator,  or  anything 
0lse  which  promotes  agriculture.  But  we  could 
well  spare  their  presence,  and  could  console 
ourselves  by  the  increased  attendance  of  the 
good  farmers  and  their  families,  who  would 
attend  a  show  exclusively  their  own.  How  can 
Our  societies  make  the  fieurmer  believe  that  they 
are  anxious  to  promote  the  farming  interests 
when  they  offer  $5  to  the  man  Who  produces 
the  largest  yield  of  any  food  crop — say  tur- 
nips— and  offers  $500  to  the  jockey  who  has 
the  fastest  race-horse?  Think  of  the  crowds 
you  have  met  at  these  racing  fairs.  How  many 
of  them  did  you  recognize  as  farmers?  When 
the  plowing  match  and  the  running  race  came 
off,  how  many  out  of  the  crowd  looked  at  the 
one  and  how  many  at  the  other  ?  Are  we  to 
be  content  if  our  fairs  are  a  big  frolic,  largely 
attended  and  yielding  large  receipts,  without 
any  or  but  secondary  reference  to  the  object 
which  it  is  pretended  we  have  in  view  ? 

Mr.  Editor,  I  am  for  the  farmers,  first,  last 
and  all  the  time.  I  know  how  they  feel  on 
this  subject,  and  how  disappointed  and  dis- 
gusted they  have  been  by' many  of  our  fairs, 
where  they  had  every  reason  to  feel  that  they 
were  playing  second  fiddle  to  a  race-course. 

I  do  n't  design  to  preach  a  sermon  against 
racing,  though  I  have  very  decided  convictions 
on  the  subject,  but  I  do  insist  that  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  agriculture,  that  it  should  not 
be  mixed  up  with  it,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  swallow  up  money  ostensibly 
given  to  encourage  agricultural  improvement. 

Let  the  agricultural  societies  have  the  nerve 
to  do  right,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
coerced  into  a  false  position.  If  they  cannot 
get  money  for  big  premiums,  let  them  offer 
small  ones,  and  they  will  soon  find  their  reward 
in  the  assertion  of  a  true  principle,  and  in  the 
inauguration  of  a  system  which  will  really 
advance  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  people. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

John  Plowhandlss. 


Anybody  can  tarnish  the  reputation  of  an 
individual,  however  pure  and  chaste,  by  utter- 
ing a  suspicion  which  his  enemies  will  believe, 
and  his  friends  never  hear  of.  A  puff  of  idle 
wind  can  take  up  a  million  of  the  seeds  of  the 
thistle,  and  do  work  of  mischief  which  the 
husbandman  must  labor  long  and  hard  to 
undo ;  the  fioating  particles  being  too  high  to 
be  seen,  and  too  light  to  be  sto|^ed. 


Fm'  ih*  Soutksm  Farm  «»d  Aomc 

The  Proper  Time  to  Out  Wkeat 

Mb.  Editor— The  wheat  harvest  will  be 
here  soon,  and  as  in  my  opinion  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  valuable  crop  is  damaged  or  lost 
every  year,  by  allowing  the  wheat  to  stand 
until  it  is  too  ripe,  I  thought  I  would  send  you 
a  few  lines,  giving  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion as  to  the  proper  time  for  cutting.  I  am  s 
strong  friend  of  early  cutting — that  is,  from 
ten  to  twelve  days  before  the  grain  becomes 
dcitd  ripe.  When  I  see  the  straw  just  under 
the  heads  turn  yellow,  and  become  dry  and 
hard  I  begin  to  cut,  because  I  know  that  it  has 
ceased  to  derive  any  nourishment  from  the 
ground.  The  grain  when  cut  at  this  stage  of 
growth,  I  have  always  found  to  be  heavier, 
plumper,  thinner  skinned,  producing  more  and 
finer  flour  than  when  left  to  ripen  fully,  and 
the  straw,  cut  when  I  recommend,  is  worth 
twice  as  much  as  the  bleached  and  parched 
straw  of  dead-ripe  wheat.  Grain  cut  in  the 
dough  state  does  not  scatter  and  shed  like  that 
which  is  fUlly  ripe,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
by  early  cutting  much  is  saved  that  would  be 
otherwise  lost.  Then  again  —  the  strong«t 
reason  of  all — wheat  cut  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen days  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  generally 
escapes  the  ravages  of  rust  whiah  so  often  de- 
stroys the  grain  crops  of  the  Southern  States. 
It  is  just  before  the  grain  ripens  that  rust 
usually  does  most  injury.  By  early  cutting 
this  can  be  avoided  five  years  out  of  six.  The 
best  and  most  nutritive  flour  and  the  greatest 
number  of  pounds  of  flour  and  bran  to  the 
bushel,  have  been  found  to  come  from  wheat 
cut  in  the  dough.  The  straw  immediately 
under  the  head  for  a  length  of  two  or  three 
inches,  is  an  unerring  indication.  When  it  be- 
comes dry  and  yellow,  cut  away.  Every  day 
that  passes  after  is  a  loss  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  needless  exposure  to  the  danger  of  rust. 

It  was  sometime  after  I  had  heard  this  before 
I  could  give  my  consent  to  follow  it.  'I  thought 
it  would  never  do  to  cut  wheat  so  green. 
Finally  I  made  the  experiment  and  became 
satisfied  at  once,  that  it  was  good  advice  as  to 
harvesting  wheat  for  fiour.  Wheat  for  seed 
should  of  course  be  left  to  ripen  fully. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  who  see  these 
lines,  if  you  think  them  worth  printing,  may 
try  the  experiment  and  report  the  result.  It 
is  a  matter  of  no  little  consequence  to  our  peo- 
ple. F.  S. 

Chssterfisld  Oo^  Va.,  ^^Jt  1^72. 
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Ar  tiki  AoiiMfln»  JWm  and  AiMM. 

Sheep  for  the  South. 

Mr.  Editok— When  I  read  of  the  success 
which  the  sheep-raisers  of  bleak,  ice-bound  and 
Bnow-covered  New  England  have  achieved — 
of  their  immense  flocks  of  pure-bred  Merinos, 
and  the  profits  in  proportion  which  they  have 
made — I  confess,  I  feel  no  little  humiliation 
when  I  look  at  the  few  ragged,  stunted  animals 
which  we  call  sheep,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lunny  South.  With  our  mild,  genial  climate 
where  snow  is  almost  unknown,  with  ^he  peren- 
nial pasture  that  covers  millions  of  acres  from 
the  mountains  to  the  gulf,  we  might,  if  we 
would  only  make  the  proper  effort,  be  one  of 
the  largest  sheep-raising  people  in  the  world, 
and  yet  South  of  Virginia  and  a  portion  of 
Tennessee  sheep  husbandry  as  an  industry  is 
almost  totally  unknown.  Travel  over  the  Cot- 
ton States  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other, 
and  mutton  of  home-growth  is  an  unknown 
luxury.  You  have  published  some  good  articles 
on  this  subject  in  the  Farm  and  Homk,  but 
I  want  you  to  keep  up  the  fire  until  you 
have  fully  roused  the  people  to  the  importance 
and  value  of  sheep  to  the  Southern  States,  both 
as  a  renovator  of  the  soil,  and  as  a  marketable 
product.  Experience  has  proved  beyond  con- 
tradiction that  clover  and  the  grasses  can  be 
raised  successfully  in  our  country.  It  has  also 
shown  that  we  can  raise  as  fine  rutabagas,  com- 
mon turnips,  carrots,  beets  and  mangold  as  can 
be  produced  in  any  country,  and  that  too  in  great 
profusion  and  with  comparatively  little  labor. 
Add  to  these  our  fine  natural  pastures— our 
much-abused  but  valuable  Bermuda  grass — and 
we  have  advantages  for  sheep-raising  that  no 
other  people  possess.  Tou  have  already  demon- 
strated that  as  a  renovator  of  exhausted  lands, 
a  flock  of  sheep  hfts  no  equal,  and  you  have  also 
shown  the  pecuniary  proflts  to  be  derived  from 
a  flo<^  of  sheep,  beginning  with  a  few  costing 
only  a  few  dollars,  arising  from  the  yearly 
wool-clip  and  the  natural  increase.  If  Ver- 
mont, where  the  finest  merinos  in  the  world 
can  be  found  to-day,  finds  it  profitable  to  raise 
sheep  where  the  whole  fkce  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  snow  for  more  than  half  the  year, 
why  should  not  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas  also  find  it  profitable,  where  the 
winters  are  so  short  and  the  expense  of  feeding 
is  comparatively  so  small? 

It  is  true  that  to  raise  sheep  saooessfiilly  they 
most  receive  care  and  attention,  but  what  is 
there  in  fiarming  which  gives  success  without 


attention  7  The  expense  and  labor  applied  to 
twenty  acres  of  cotton  during  the  year  will 
more  than  provide  for  the  care  of  a  large  flock 
of  sheep.  A  good  shepherd,  a  boy  or  two  and 
a  good  shepherd's  dog  will  guard  and  attend 
two  or  three  hundred  sheep.  Extra  help  at 
washing  and  shearing  time  is  all  that  is  needed. 
I  advise  our  planters  to  begin  on  a  small 
soale-^not  to  turn  the  sheep  loose  on  their 
plantations,  as  those  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  who  ever  kept  any  sheep  at  all,  never 
bringing  them  up  at  nights  for  months  at  a 
time,  and  never  taking  much  account  of  their 
number  or  condition ;  but  to  keep  them  car»> 
fully  as  sources  of  great  profit.  All  things 
considered,  I  think  the  merino  the  breed  beet 
adapted  for  the  South.  It  is  hardy,  easily 
kept,  a  large  wool-bearer,  and  good,  though 
not  equal  to  the  best  English  breeds,  for  food. 

Our  agricultural  societies  ought  to  give 
special  encouragement  to  sheep  husbandry. 
Hitherto  they  have  thought  that  they  have 
done  their  whole  duty  when  they  offered  pre- 
miums for  the  best  Merino  or  Cotswold  or 
Southdown  buck  or  ewe,  and  paid  these  pre- 
miums year  after  year  to  the  same  individual, 
who  happened  to  be  the  exhibitor,  without  aay 
competition,  of  some  sorry  specimens  of  the 
varieties  named.  Let  a  premium  and  a  large 
one — $500  would  not  be  too  large — be  offered 
to  the  owner  of  the  largest  and  best  fiook  of 
Southern-raised  sheep  of  any  improved  variety. 
Let  the  owner  of  the  largest  and  best  wool- 
clip  from  the  Southern-raised  sheep  be  simi- 
larly encouraged,  and  let  the  owner  of  the 
largest  and  best  number  of  fat  wethers  for 
market  be  liberally  remembered. 

Say  something  every  month  about  sheep. 
Ding-dong  the  subject  into  the  heads  of  our 
people,  and  show  those  of  us  who  fiiurm  uplands 
how  a  fiock  of  sheep  will  render  us  independent 
of  those  benevolent  gentlemen  who  manu- 
facture commercial  fertilizers  with  so  much 
advantage — to  themselves.  Msbino. 

P.  S. — I  have  no  sheep  for  sale. 


Ikskct  Life. — Some  one  says:  "Insects 
generally  must  lead  a  truly  Jovial  life.  Think 
what  it  must  be  to  lodge  in  a  lily.  Imagine  a 
palace  of  ivorv  or  pearl,  with  pillars  of  silver 
and  capitals  of  gola,  all  exhahng  such  a  per- 
fume as  never  rose  from  human  censer.  Fancy 
a|;ain,  the  fiin  of  tucking  yourself  up  for  the 
night  in  the  folds  of  a  rose,  rocked  to  sleep  by 
the  gentle  sighs  of  a  summer's  air :  and  nothing 
to  do  when  you  awake  but  to  wasn  yourself  in 
a  dew-drop  and  tall  to  and  eat  your  bedclothes  1 
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Fifr  the  Soutksm  Farm  and  Home, 

In  Agriemttnral  Union  there  Is  Strenirtli* 

Mr.  Editor — Your  correspondent,  "John 
Plowhandles,"  in  his  letter  published  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Farm  and  Home,  is 
striking  in  the  right  direction. 

"  In  agricultural  union  there  is  strength."  It 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that 
there  is  so  little  unanimity  of  feeling  and  con- 
cert of  action  among  the  farmers. 

Every  important  enterprise  adopts  the  pow- 
erful principle  that  "  without  co-operation  there 
can  be  no  permanent  success."  All  trades,  all 
professions,  have  their  associations,  their  leagues, 
their  unions,  their  societies,  except  that  great 
and  all-important  one  which  "  Mr.  Plowhan- 
dles  *'  very  truly  says  is  the  "  basis  " — the  "foun- 
dation "  of  all — the  agriculturist. 

"Association  is  really  the  great  fulcrum  of 
all  powerful  movements,  and  the  press  is  the 
lever  by  which  they  are  moved." 

It  may  be  true  that  the  occupation  of  the 
farmers  does,  to  a  certain  extent  and  in  certain 
localities,  prevent  them  from  meeting  together 
and  consulting  about  their  own  interest,  and 
from  forming  societies  for  their  mutual  protec- 
tion and  benefit,  but  it  might  be  done  in  many 
places  and  much  oftener  than  it  is.  We  are 
too  prone,  as  a  class,  to  look  upon  our  "  calling" 
as  somewhat  below  that  of  the  "  learned  pro- 
fessions." This  is  all  wrong.  There  is  no  oc- 
cupation more  honorable  than  that  of  a  "  tiller 
of  the  soil,"  and  no  surer  way  of  making  a  liv- 
ing than  by  following  the  "plowhandlea." 

I  would  not  advise  the  farmers  to  turn  poli- 
ticians, but  they  should  look  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  see  to  it  that  they  have  some  voice  in 
the  government  of  this  country,  both  State  and 
National. 

Let  us  rise  out  of  this  lethargic  condition. 
Let  us  tell  these  "  learned  gentlemen  "  to  stand 
back  awhile  and  let  us  "run  the  machine." 
We  are  the  backbone  of  the  country,  and  we 
intend  to  have  "a  finger  in  the  pie." 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Editor,  how  many  farmers 
we  had  in  the  last  Congress  of  the  United 
States?  Eleven f  Yes,  sir;  eleven  out  of  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  members  I  But  consult 
with  your  neighbor  about  this  state  of  affairs, 
and  he  will  reply,  "  I  know  all  this,  and  I  know 
too,  that  the  farmers  are  the  worst  imposed  upon 
of  any  class  of  people  in  the  world ;  but  then," 
says  he,  "  where  is  the  remedy  7"  It  lies  in 
that  one  word.  Union,  Says  Mr.  Plowhandles, 
"  There  is  only  one  remedy  for  this,  and  that  is 


a  combination  of  the  agriculturists  for  their 
own  protection."  Let  us  rise  in  our  mijesty 
and  say  we  shall  be  heard  I  Wo  have  the  power, 
all  we  want  is  the  will. 

My  opinion  is,  we  would  have  a  wiser  and 
more  honest  administration  of  public  affairs 
if  we  had  more  plain,  practical,  sensible  far- 
mers, and  fewer  politicians  in  our  Legislative 
Halls. 

And  now,  while  upon  tbe  subject  of  co-oper- 
ation, I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  an  organization  of  which,  probably, 
a  number  of  them  may  not  have  any  knowl- 
edge. I  allude  to  the  "Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry."  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into 
detail  as  to  the  objects  and  intentions  of  this 
society,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  there- 
from, but  to  refer  them  to  where  they  can  get 
all  necessary  information.  Suffice  it,  therefore, 
for  the  present,  to  say  that  its  objects  are  good, 
and  its  advantages  manifold.  '  Being  composed 
of  farmers  and  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  promotion  and  elevation  of  agriculture,  its 
prime  object  is  to  protect  the  farmer  against  all 
who  are  trying  to  keep  us  down;  who  are 
feeding  upon  us  like  *<  cormorants,"  and  suck- 
ing our  life-blood  like  vampires. 

A  few  years  since  a  number  of  intelligent 
gentlemen,  producers,  both  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  men  of  thorough  experience,  met 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  organized  this 
society. 

There  is  a  National  Grange  located  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  with  provisions  for  establish- 
ing State  Granges  in  all  the  States,  and  subor- 
dinate Granges  wherever  the  farmers  may  wish 
to  organize  them. 

It  already  numbers  its  thousands  of  members 
in  some  States.  One  State  alone  has  over  ten 
thousand.  It  is  in  beautiful  working  order,  and 
is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  baa  a  sublime 
and  impressive  ritual.  It  embraces  both  sexes, 
and  has  a  decided  tendency  to  elevate  the  fann- 
ers and  their  children  socially,  morally  and 
intellectually. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  a  State 
Grange  established  in  your  State  or  not;  we 
have  in  ours,  (Mississippi,)  and  the  ball  is  roU- 
ing  on.    Keep  it  rolling. 

I  cannot  further  Trespass  upon  your  time, 
but  will  conclude  by  urging  your  readers  of 
West  Tennessee  and  North  Mississippi  to  en- 
quire into  the  merits  of  this  organisation,  h 
is  no  humbug.  Neither  is  it  a  society  that  will 
likely  prove  of  an  ephemeral  existence,  beings 
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as  it  ii,  the  work  of  master  minds.  It  is  based 
.  ap<A  permaaant  and  aelemiiAo  principles. 

Por  the  benefit  of  those  of  your  readers  who 
may  desire  information  upon  the  subject  (if  any 
such  there  be),  I  will  refer  them  to  O.  H.  Kelly, 
Grand  Secretary  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  Washington  City,  D.  C.  Or,  if 
your  readers  in  Mississippi  wish  it,  they  can 
get  the  desired  information  from  W.  L.  Wil- 
liams, Rienzi,  Alcorn  county.  Miss.,  who  is 
Secretary  of  the  State  Grange,  or  Gen.  A.  J. 
Yaughan,  who  is  Worthy  Master  of  the  State 
Grange,  P.  O.  address.  Early  Grove,  Marshal 
county.  Miss. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  the  com- 
munication of  "Clodhopper,"  in  your  April 
number.  This  society  is  the  very  thing  he  needs. 
One  of  its  chief  objects  being  to  collect  infor- 
mation, impart  instruction,  to  have  an  inter- 
change of  opinion  in  regard  to  xvxby  thing 
pertaining  to  agriculture.  I  am  satisfied  he 
would  find  it  meet  his  wants  to  a  fhuition. 
Pardon  me  for  having  so  long  trespassed  upon 
your  time.  A  Patbok. 

I^fT  tkt  Southern  Farm  mud  Home. 

Hay,  GraiM,  Potatoes,  Plaster,  Askes. 

Where  farms  are  located  in  districts  that 
afford  good  market  for  hay,  without  distant 
hauling,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  more 
profitable  crop  than  any  grains.  It  can  be 
produced  and  marketed  at  less  cost,  yields 
more  value  per  acre,  and  exhausts  the  land 
less  than  crops  of  grain.  The  fertility  of  mead- 
ows can  be  kept  up  with  less  trouble  and  ex- 
pense than  grain  fields.  My  own  experience 
and  observation  of  others  assures  me  of  this  fact. 
Let  a  meadow,  whether  of  grass  or  clover,  be 
liberally  top^reseed  in  autumn  with  stable 
manure,  swamp  compost  or  leaf  mold  from  the 
forests,  and  it  will  yield  a  much  larger  crop  of 
hay.  I  have  seen  it  fully  doubled.  Then,  as 
eoon  as  possible  after  mowing,  let  the 
meadow  be  lightly  top-dressed,  and  another 
large  swath  of  aftermath  may  be  cut.  The 
reasons  are  two:  the  sun  is  kept  from  in- 
juring the  root  and  the  stalk  is  laid  bare; 
and  a  lively  stimulant  and  fertilizer  is  con- 
stantly cairied  down  to  the  roots  by  rain  and 
heavy  dews;  and  further,  the  ground  is  pre- 
vented from  baking  and  getting  dry  and  hot 
firom  the  sun's  rays.  On  the  western  prairies 
tLis  proved  very  profitable;  and  it  is  now 
beginning  to  be  practiced  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  with  valuable  results  in  all  cases 
where  tried.     It  is  also  well  proved — more 


than  formally  practiced  here— that  plastering 
meadows,  particularly  clbver,  is  highly  benen 
ficial ;  more  so  on  light  or  sandy  lands ;  but  it 
should  be  applied  when  the  weather  begins  to 
be  warm  and  dry — ^the  benefit  of  plaster  being 
to  absorb  and  fix  the  ammonia  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  moisture  of  the  night,  as  the 
dews.  I  have  seen  the  crop  of  clover  doubled, 
in  the  same  field,  where  one  half  of  it  was 
plastered  with  one  or  two  bushels  the  acre, 
and  the  balance  not  plastered.  But  I  have 
never  known  any  benefit  from  plaster  put  into 
the  ground.  It  is  now  time,  and  for  several 
weeks,  to  apply  plaster  on  some  meadows.  Its 
only  benefit  is  as  an  absorbent  of  moisture  and 
ammonia  and  fixing  it  about  the  growing 
plant.    And  it  is  no  hurt  to  put  guano  often. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  potatoes  for 
fall  and  winter  use.  They  need,  and  make  re- 
ward for  old  ashes  and  lime  better  than  any 
other  crop,  to  be  put  into  hill,  and  sprinkled 
on  the  young  plants,  just  up.  D.  S.  0. 

^br  the  Aoutherti  Furm  ana  Borne. 

The  Care  of  Stock* 

Mr.  Editoe — We  may  improve  the  breeda 
of  stock  as  much  as  we  please,  until  every 
nuin's  cow  is  a  put-e  bred  Ayrshire,  Aldemey, 
or  Devon ;  every  hog  a  Berkshire  or  an  Essex, 
and  every  sheep  a  Cots  wold  or  a  Merino,  but  it 
will  all  be  lost  labor  and  money  unless  we  ako 
improve  our  treatment  and  care  of  stock  as  well 
as  their  breeds.  The  first  step  necessary  in  thia 
direction  is  for  every  one  who  has  stock  to  im- 
prove to  provide  them  with  adequate  shelter  in 
winter,  and  not  feed  them  as  nine-tenths  of  our 
stock  are  fed,  on  the  ground  or  out  of  open 
racks  or  troughs  in  "the  lot,"  where,  in  the 
coldest  and  wettest  weather,  they  ar»  left  to 
shiver  while  they  eat  "the  roughness"  which 
is  thrown  to  them,  and  one-half  of  what  they 
eat  is  expended  to  make  up  foi  the  loss  of  heat 
which  they  suffer  fW>m  the  exposure.  And  the 
stock  which  are  thus  fdd  are  the  stock  that  are 
"  eared  for."  The  others  seldom  have  any  better 
shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  elements  than  the 
lee-side  of  a  fodder  stack  or  a  rail  fence. 

All  our  people  cannot  afford  to  build  a  coetly 
bam,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania  or 
New  York,  with  its  walled  yard,  its  cow  and 
horse  stables,  wagon  and  carriage  houses,  cut- 
ting rooms,  grain  and  hay  chambers,  threshing 
apartments,  dxx,  with  manure  cellars,  hog-pena 
and  sheep  shelters  on  the  basement  fioor.  But 
our  people  who  can  afford  to  keep  stock  can 
afford  to  have  accommodations  for  them  which 
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answer  the  same  purpose,  to  the  extent  at  least 
of  having  separate  shelters  for  each  kind,  pro- 
Tided  with  good  racks  and  mangers,  where, 
being  well  housed  and  well  fed,  they  and  their 
young  will  thrive,  and  grow,  and  yield  the 
greatest  amount  of  profit  with  the  least  expense 
of  labor  and  food. 

Unless  we  make  up  our  minds  to  do  this  it  is 
idle  to  buy  Shorthorns  or  Ayrshire,  Berkshire 
hogs,  or  Merino  sheep.  If  we  leave  them  in 
winter  to  keep  warm  eating  the  tid-bits  of  a 
bundle  of  corn-stalks  under  the  shelter  of  a 
worm  fence,  they  will  soon  be  of  little  account 
whether  for  breeding  or  for  food.  To  have 
good  shelters  and  good  feeding  arrangements 
is  a  saving  of  half  the  food  as  compared  with 
the  open-air  racks  or  ground-feeding  system. 
In  the  latter  way  a  large  portion  of  the  food  is 
wasted  and  trodden  under  foot,  which,  if  saved, 
would  support  a  great  many  more  head,  while 
that  which  is  really  eaten  would  make  the 
stock  stronger  and  more  healthy. 

Then,  again,  even  where  an  attempt  is  made 
to  save  manure  by  wintering  cattle  in  a  lot,  the 
trampled  stalks  and  hay  make  a  manure  so  long 
and  coarse  that  it  is  rarely  in  a  sufficiently- 
rotted  condition  to  apply  to  land  in  the  spring, 
while  the  manure  produced  ^by  the  same  food 
properly  cut  up  and  fed  to  the  cattle,  is  short 
and  fine  and  always  ready  for  use. 

Henoe,  if  we  wish,  as  we  certainly  ought,  to 
improve  our  stock  in  condition  as  well  as  breed, 
have  more  and  richer  milk,  finer  calves,  better 
beef,  fine  mutton,  fine  wool,  healthy  lambs,  no 
lung  fevers,  abortions  or  hollow-horn,  if  we 
would  economize  food,  and  improve  the  quality 
as  well  as  increase  the  quantity  of  the  manure 
pile,  we  will  winter  our  stock  under  shelter, 
and  feed  them  in  mangers  with  cut  food.  If 
we  can  steam  as  well  as  cut  it  so  much  the 
better. 

It  is  good  to  give  them  a  nice,  dry,  well- 
weltered  yard,  where,  when  the  wealKier  is 
good,  they  can  enjoy  fresh  air  and  exercise ;  but 
this  should  be  the  principal  use  of  the  yard.  If 
anybody  doubts  the  truth  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  and  thinks  that  it  makes  stock  more 
hardy  and  stronger  to  expose  them  to  the 
weather  in  all  seasons,  let  him  compare  one  of 
the  common  cows  that  have  been  looking  all 
the  winter  for  the  warm  fence-oornera,  with  the 
well-fed,  well-housed,  sleek  and  curried  cows  of 
a  well-ordered  dairy  farm,  and  he  will  soon 
become  convinced  that  cattle  that  rough  it  are 
Bot  the  most  profitable. 

Impboyxi^xkt. 


Jbr  th»  JSotUhgrn  Farm  and  Jffom«. 

Gnltiire  of  Batokagas. 

Mb.  Editor — It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  hops^ 
to  try  to  persuade  the  readers  of  the  Fabit 
AND  Home,  that  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
farm  crops  which  can  be  successfully  grown  tt 
the  South,  none  is  more  valuable  and  important 
than  the  Rutabaga  or  Swedish  turnip. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  this 
crop  should  be  planted,  and  the  time  has  actually 
come  when  the  ground  should  be  prepared  to 
receive  it.  As  everything  depends  on  the 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  to  receive  the 
seed,  I  ask  a  little  space  in  your  columns  to 
make  known  what  I  have  found  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  preparation  and  culture.  I  have  tried 
many  varieties  of  turnips  on  many  kinds  of  land, 
and  I  have  not  found  any  which  so  generally 
succeeded  as  the  Butabagas.  I  have  found  that 
they  are  more  easily  raised,  produce  better  and 
keep  better  than  any  of  the  rough-leaved  kinds^ 
and  they  have  another  very  important  advan- 
tage, they  are  much  less  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  the  fly  than  the  common  English  turnip. 
I  commence  the  Work  of  preparation  by  a  deep 
plowing  with  a  two-horse  plow,  and  as  soon  ts 
possible  I  give  the  land  a  second  and  a  third 
plowing,  crossing  the  former  furrows  every 
time  and,  at  least  once,  following  the  turn-plow 
with  a  two-horse  subsoiler  as  deep  as  a  steady 
hand  can  hold  it  and  a  strong  team  can  pull  it. 
I  have  broken  the  ground  in  this  way  fully  six- 
teen inches.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  inclined  to  be 
cloddy,  I  run  a  harrow  after  the  plows  at  each 
plowing,  the  great  object  being  to  make  the  soil 
as  fine  and  as  mellow  as  possible  to  the  greatest 
depth  practicable.  When  the  ground  is  mod- 
erately well  pulverized,  I  put  on  stable  manuro 
liberally,  spreading  it  broadcast,  and  I  plow  it 
under  immediately.  The  turnip  is  a  greedy  bat 
not  a  delicate  feeder,  and  therefore  the  manure 
need  not  be  very  fine,  as  many  persons  errone- 
ously suppose.  I  begin  to  prepare  my  turnip 
patch  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  and  I 
return  to  it  each  time  that  the  plows  are  used 
for  the  other  field  crops.  In  this  way,  before 
the  hot  suns  have  baked  and  hardened  the  soil, 
I  have  made  it  mellow  and  porous  by  frequent 
breaking,  and  in  a  condition  to  absorb  all  the 
enriching  properties  of  the  manures.  Just 
before  planting  I  spread  broadcast  a  heavy  ap- 
plication— from  300  to  iOt)  lbs.  per  acre— of  a 
mixture  of  ammoniated  dissolved  bones,  plasty 
and  ashes,  and  incorporate  this  mixture  with 
the  soil  by  close  plowing  with  bull-tongues  or 
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Boooiers.  I  then  throw  up  b^ds,  just  as  I  would 
for  cotton,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  apart. 
I  much  prefer  this  to  leyel  culture,  because  it 
&cilitate8  the  after  cultivation  and  is  a  protec- 
tion against  excessive  moisture.  I  sow  about 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  put- 
ting them  in  with  a  drill  and  covering  with  a 
light  cotton  harrow  or  with  a  board,  and  choos- 
ing a  damp  day  for  the  operation.  In  this  way, 
if  the  seed  be  sound,  the  young  plants  will 
show  themselves  in  two  or  three  days,  and  when 
they  put  on  four  or  five  leaves,  I  run  round 
the  crop  with  a  cotton  scraper,  and  thin  the 
plants  to  nine  or  ten  inches  apart  in  the  drill 
with  hoes,  at  the  same  time  destroying  all  weeds 
and  other  unbidden  vegetation.  This  is  the 
first  thinning.  The  second  is  thinning  to  a 
stand  and  should  be  done  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  apart,  when  the  plants  grow  to  the 
height  of  a  foot.  Frequent  stirring  of  the  soil, 
after  every  rain,  with  a  turnip  cultivator,  des- 
troying the  weeds  and  young  grass,  and  keep- 
ing the  beds  perfectly  mellow  will  insure  a  good 
yield,  provided  the  seed  has  been  purchased 
from  a  dealer  who  sells  genuine  seeds  and  none 
other.  If,  as  will  too  often  happen,  farmers 
have  not  stable  manure  sufficient  to  make  the 
patch  as  rich  aus  it  ought  to  be,  Peruvian  guano 
75,  dissolved  bones  250,  plaster  50,  and  salt  25 
lbs.  to  the  acre,  will  prove  an  excellent  substi- 
tute, applied  at  the  last  plowing,  prior  to  plant- 
ing, and  covered  near  the  surface.  On  moder- 
ately good  soil,  planted  and  cultivated  as  I 
have  recommended,  from  800  to  1000  bushels 
of  fine  large  turnips  per  acre  are  by  no  means 
in  uncommon  yield,  while  on  land  made  as 
hard  as  a  threshing  floor  by  being  ^^  cfow-penned" 
all  the  summer,  then  scratched  over  with  a 
•cooter  and  finally  sown  broadcast,  a  hundred 
hoihels  of  poor,  stringy,  tough  turnips  are  quite 
18  much  as  can  be  expected.  Unless  the  soil 
be  naturally  loose  and  sandy,  I  am  quite  op- 
posed to  the  common  mode  of  preparation  by 
cow-penning.  On  light,  sandy  lands  I  think 
it  is  beneficial. 

Sow  Rutabagas  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
the  rough-leaved  kinds  about  the  middle  of 
Angmt 

I  have  practiced  this  plan  with  marked  and 
unvarying  success,  raising  large  crops,  feeding 
iny  sheep  and  cows  abundantly  through  the 
▼inter,  and  being  always  independent  of  bought 
conL  Ko  part  of  my  fkrm  pays  me  better  than 
my  turnip  patch. 

PuTMAM  Co.,  Ga.,  May,  1872. 


For  th0  8mU?iem  Farm  and  Hem*, 

Liieeme. 

The  large  number  of  persons  who  have  this- 
year  made  experiments  with  Lucerne  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Fabm  and  Hoick  and  the  rest 
of  the  agricultural  press,  makes  it  important 
that  more  should  be  known  as  to  the  time  to 
cut  it  and  how  to  cure  it.  So  many  novicea 
have  applied  to  me  for  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  think  it  best  to  answer  them,  and  all 
others  similarly  situated,  at  the  same  time. 

Time  of  OutUng, — When  the  patch  begina 
generally  to  bloom  is  the  proper  time  to  cut. 
Do  not  wait  until  it  is  in  full  bloom  or  until  the 
plants  begin  to  change  color,  but  cut  at  once. 
When  cut  at  this  stage  of  growth  the  forage  is- 
much  more  succulent  and  nutritious  for  all 
kinds  of  stock,  than  if  allowed  to  become  riper.. 
By  cutting  at  this  time  also  the  second  and. 
subsequent  cropi^  (I  have  seen  seven  cuttinga 
of  Lucerne  in  one  season,)  are  improved  iiL 
quantity  and  quality. 

Curing, — Lucerne  should  be  cured  like  clover, 
that  is,  allowed  to  wilt  where  cut — never  scat- 
tered— and  put  up  in  tall,  narrow  cocks,  where 
it  sweats  slightly  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
is  then  turned  over  and  sunned  for  about  an 
hour,  when  the  crop  is  ready  for  the  wagon  to> 
haul  it  to  the  lot,  and  stow  it  away  on  the  lofts.. 

Jbp^ressing. — If,  after  the  first  cutting  w 
cured  and  hauled  away,  a  top-dressing  of  plas- 
ter and  ashes  is  applied  to  the  patch,  the  sub- 
sequent cuttings  will  be  largely  increased.  The- 
best  time  to  scatter  this  mixture  is  very  early^ 
in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  or  on  tu 
cloudy  day  just  before  a  rain. 

General  Remarks. — Amateur  lucerne  grow- 
ers would  do  well  to  remember  that  it  should 
never  be  pastured  by  stock.  It  should  be  always 
cut. 

If  f^om  too  thin  or  too  late  sowing  the  weeda 
threaten  to  smother  the  Lucerne,  be  not  dis- 
couraged and  declare  Lucerne  a  failure  and  & 
humbug.  The  failure  is  not  in  the  Luceme,. 
but  in  the  scanty  seeding,  or  in  allowing  the 
weeds  to  get  the  start  before  the  seed  were  sown. 
In  such  a  case  apply  the  scythe  vigorously  and 
you  will  kill  the  weeds  and  give  the  undisputed 
possession  to  the  Lucerne.  As  a  forage  crop  I 
am  satisfied  that  Lucerne  is  superior  to  clover. 
In  the  first  place,  the  yield  is  more  than  twice 
that  of  clover.  It  never  sidivates,  like  clover. 
Horses,  mules,  cows,  calves,  colts,  and  hogs  eat 
it  greedily,  and  I  have  invariably  found  that 
milch  cows,  fed   on  Lucerne,  give  more  and 
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Ticber  milk  than  if  fed  on  any  other  forage 
crop  I  know.  I  hare  frequently  made  the 
experiment  as  to  the  comparative  value  as  flDod 
for  miloh  cows  of  Lucerne  and  clover,  and 
liave  always  found  the  former  to  be  the  more 
nutritious  and  the  greater  milk  producer. 

I  hope  that  the  experience  of  this  year  will 
encourage  our  people  to  make  Lucerne  one  of 
the  established  crops  of  the  South.  I  regard  it 
as  of  inestimable  value. 

W.   BiNOHAIC.  . 

Orange  Co.,  North  Carouna,  May,  1872. 


Salt  as  a  Manure. 

Judiciously  applied  and  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties, salt  is  undoubtedly  a  beneficial  manure; 
or,  to  be  more  strictly  accurate,  the  application 
of  salt  in  moderate  quantities  benefits  growing 
■crops. 

It  is  well  known  that  soda  and  chlorine — the 
chief  elements  of  common  salt — are  to  be  found 
in  almost  all  plants;  and  if,  therefore,  the  soil 
i>e  deficient  in  these  the  application  of  salt  will 
necessarily  be  an  advantage.  But,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  great  benefit  derived  from  salt  consists 
in  its  capacity  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture 
'fW)m  the  atmosphere,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
tection it  gives  to  plants  against  the  frequently 
protracted  droughts  of  July  and  August.  I 
tried  its  effects  on  corn  in  1869,  when  it  will  be 
remembered  there  was  a  drought  of  several 
weeks  in  the  cotton  States.  After  the  corn 
was  planted  I  scattered  broadcast  about  two 
bushels  of  common  salt  to  the  acre  over  half 
the  field.  The  corn  on  the  salted  part  pre- 
served its  green  healthy  growth  all  the  year, 
and  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  fine  fodder,  and 
the  unsalted  part  became  twisted  and  burnt 
up,  made  a  small  crop  of  com,  and  gave  little 
or  no  fodder. 

I  have  also  found  that  salt,  as  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  a  mixture  of  dissolved  bones, 
guano  and  plaster  for  turnips,  proved  advan- 
tageous. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  quantity  of  salt  to  apply,  and  when  and  how 
to  apply  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  two  bushels  to 
the  acre  are  an  abundance.  That  quantity  is 
amply  sufilcient  as  an  absorbent  of  moisture, 
and  that  I  believe  to  be  the  only  perceptible 
good  salt  does.  It  can  be  applied,  mixed  with 
other  manures,  before  planting,  as  Mr.  Dickson 
recommends  for  cotton  (I  think  the  quantity 
he  prescribes  twice  too  great),  or  it  may  be  scat- 
tered broadcast  after  planting  and  harrowed  in. 


The  advocates  of  salt  as  a  manure  insist  that 
it  destroys  worms,  and  aids  in  the  decomposi- 
tion and  preparation  of  organic  matter  as  fbod 
for  the  growing  crop.  Of  the  one  I  have  no 
experience,  and  I  am  not  sufiScient  of  a  chemist 
to  determine  the  other. 

Plain  Farmer. 

Abbsvillk,  S.  G. 


Fbr  th6  Sowthem  Farm  mnd  Hcwm. 

The  Merino  the  Bheep  for  the  South. 

The  great  outlay  that  is  necessary  to  com- 
mence the  breeding  of  pure-bred  sheep  deters 
many,  who  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  in- 
dustry, from  engaging  in  it  But  those  who 
possess  the  requisite  capital  will  soon  find  them- 
selves repaid  by  the  immense  profits  of  the 
business,  as.  well  ft'om  the  sale  of  surplus  stock 
to  other  beginners,  as  f^om  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  flock — the  immediate  returns  on  the 
capital  invested,  and  the  comparatively  trifling 
expense  of  feeding  and  tending. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  should  commence  with 
thoroughbred  sheep  of  both  sexes.  I  think 
that  if  they  will  purchase  pure  blooded  rams 
and  good  native  ewes,  changing  the  rams  when 
necessary  to  avoid  breeding  in,  they  will  soon 
reach  a  perfectly  pure  breed  with  a  compara- 
tively small  outlay  which  will  be  speedily  repaid 
in  the  improvement  of  the  wool  and  the  higher 
price  which  it  will  bring.  It  appears  quite 
astonishing  to  the  novice  how  rapid  and  how 
great  this  improvement  is,  no  matter  bow 
coarse  and  common  the  sheep  crossed  by  a  ftill- 
blooded  merino  ram.  It  is  well  ascertained 
that  a  good*  merino  buck,  capable  of  serriog 
160  ewes  in  a  season,  will  "add  more  than  s 
pound  of  wool  to  the  fleece  of  the  dam  on  every 
lamb  got  by  it  from  a  common-wooled  ewe." 

If  this  be  true.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
from  100  to  150  ponnds  of  wool  are  a  very 
good  return  for  the  use  of  a  ram  for  one  sea- 
son, no  matter  what  his  price  may  have  been. 
But  when  it  is  remembered  that  every  lamb 
got  by  him  in  subsequent  years  adds  to  this 
amount,  and  that  during  his  life  his  ofl&priag 
may  number  1,000,  his  price  is  soon  recovered 
by  the  additional  value  of  the  wool  and  tiie 
large  annual  increase  of  lambs  of  improved 
breed,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  producers  of  a 
purer  and  better  breed  until  finally  the  pore 
breed  is  attained. 

To  grade  up  the  common  sheep  of  the  coon- 
try  should  be  the  object  of  our  people  in  the 
commencement  of  sheep  husbandry;  and  to 
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titUm  this,  I  belieye  that  the  pure  bred  Merino 
ram  is  incomparably  the  best.  Where  wool  is 
the  principal  consideration,  it  is  universally 
;admitted  that  no  other  breed  comes  near  the 
Merino  in  the  production  of  wool,  and,  though 
for  mutton  it  is,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  in- 
ferior to  the  Gotswold,  Leicester  or  Southdown, 
It  is  excellent  meat,  and  is  preferred  by  many 
to  the  long-wooled  English  varieties.  The  first 
cross  of  the  Merino  and  common  sheep  is  an 
immense  improvement  on  any  of  our  native 
stock,  and  the  third  cross  on  the  ascending 
scale  of  improvement  is  hardly  inferior  to 
the  full-blooded  Merino  in  any  respect,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  still  a  ffrade,  and  is  inferior  as  a 
ram  to  one  of  pure  blood.  A  well  bred  Merino 
will  yield  about  as  much  wool  as  the  largest  of 
the  English  breeds;  will  pay  twice  as  well,  if 
the  value  of  the  feed  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, is  far  hardier,  bears  heat  and  cold  better, 
and  thrives  more  in  large  flocks  than  the  Eng- 
lish varieties,  and  is  much  more  long-lived  and 
less  liable  to  disease. 

At  the  North  it  is  calculated  that  eight  Me- 
rinos consume  as  much  food  as  one  cow.  Gk>od 
Merinos  will  yield  from  5  to  6  pounds  of 
washed  wool  per  head,  worth,  in  an  average  of 
years,  50  cents  per  pound;  therefore,  eight 
ewes,  consuming  the  same  amount  as  one  cow, 
return  in  wool — taking  5  pounds  as  the  weight 
of  the  fleece — $20  for  the  feed  of  one  cow,  be- 
sides the  lambs  which  they  would  raise,  and 
which  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  at  least  seven. 
Do  the  common  cows  of  the  country  yield  us 
as  much  ? 

In  future  communications  I  propose  to  show 
by  facts  and  figures,  1st:  the  profits  of  sheep 
husbandry  on  the  capital  invested.  2nd:  Its 
value  as  a  means  of  renovating  our  exhausted 
lands,  and  3rd :  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the 
soils  and  climate  of  the  Southern  States  to 
sheep  raising. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  not  only  can  we 
have  the  monopoly  of  the  cotton  production, 
but  that  of  wool  also,  because,  with  our  fine 
climate,  short  winters  and  abundant  food,  we 
•can  produce  the  fine  wools  cheaper  than  any 
•other  country  in  the  world. 

NORVAL. 


Cincinnati  Sparb-ribh. — In  referring  to  a 
statement  that  a  large  number  of  young  ladies 
in  Pork-opolis  (pork-city)  had  recently  been 
married  away  to  other  places,  an  exchange 
dryly  remarks  that:  "  No  other  city  is  so  well 
able  to  supply  spareri^x  in  the  universe." 


/br  th»  Sombntrn  Farm  and  Home, 

Closer  at  llie  Soutlu 

Mr.  Editor — ^The  most  inveterate*  doubter 
as  to  the  poesibility  of  raising  clover  in  the 
cotton  States  would  be  fully  persuaded  and 
abandon  the  controversy  if  he  could  see  the 
clover  patches  in  all  their  present  luxuriant 
growth  in  the  counties  of  Monroe,  Pike  and 
Spalding,  in  this  State.  Captain  Lampkin's 
clover,  near  Forsyth,  is  as  fine  as  any  I  ever 
saw  in  Virginia,  Maryland  or  Kentucky,  and 
will,  I  doubt  not,  yield  from  three  to  four  tons 
of  cured  clover  to  the  acre.  It  is  now  (May 
1)  considerably  over  knee  high  all  over  the 
patch,  and  stands  as  thick  as  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  stand.  The  land  is  not  naturally  rich,  and 
the  sun  is  about  as  hot  in  Forsyth  as  it  is  in 
any  part  of  the  cotton  belt  I  wish  all  who 
say  that  "  clover  is  no  account  for  the  South," 
and  who  buy  Northern  hay  when  fodder  "  gives 
out,"  would  come  and  see  this  clover.  It  would 
prove  to  them  that  they  do  not  know  as  much 
as  they  think  they  know,  and  might  possibly 
induce  them  to  spend  a  little  of  the  money  they 
now  pay  for  bales  of  Northern  weeds  and 
brush,  in  raising  an  abundance  of  fine  clover 
hay  of  their  own.  One  example  of  this  kind 
is  worth  a  dozen  book  farmers.  Here  is  proof 
positive  that  clover  can  be  raised  successfully 
at  the  South,  and  that  it  will  pay  handsomely. 
If  anybody  doubts,  let  him  write  to  Captain 
Lampkin,  and  he  will  satisfy  him. 


MiLNER,  Ga.,  May  1,  1872. 


W. 


.Fbr  ths  Southern  Farm  and  Homo. 

Poultry  MaHiire. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  farm 
manures,  and  yet  on  bow  many  farms  is  any 
attention  given  to  collecting  and  saving  it? 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
the  fowl-house  and  emit  its  efiluvia  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  health  and  thrift  of  the  fowl, 
without  any  effort  being  made  to  turn  it  to  use- 
fiil  account,  although  it  is  a  fact  that,  less  the 
water  it  contains,  it  is  quite  as  valuable  as  the 
best  Peruvian  guano. 

A  very  little  attention  will  collect  a  large 
quantity  of  this  fertilizer  wherever  any  num- 
ber of  fowl  are  kept.  Strew  the  floor  of  the 
chicken-house  with  plaster  or  powderod  char- 
coal, and  as  the  manure  falls  upon  it,  say  three 
times  a  week,  rake  it  off  with  a  portion  of  the 
charcoal  or  plaster,  and  put  it  away  in  barrels 
or  boxes.  Continue  this  until  the  manure  it 
needed  for  planting.    Then  mix  it  with  seven 
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or  eight  times  its  bulk  of  woods-earth  or  other 
floe  soil  free  from  the  seeds  of  grass  and  weeds, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  one, of  the  best  of 
ammoniated  manures. 

The  charcoal  or  plaster  is  recommended  to 
receiye  and  retain  the  ammonia,  but  where 
they  cannot  be  easily  obtained,  dry,  decompos- 
ed swamp  muck  will  answer  the  purpose  very 
well.  The  fixing  the  ammonia  prevents  the 
escape  of  the  most  valuable  property  of  the 
manure,  and  also  prevents  injury  to  the  health 
of  the  fowl  from  its  escape  and  vitiation  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  work  of  a  boy  for  one  hour  three  times 
a  week,  and  a  barrel  of  charcoal  dust  or  plas- 
ter, or  a  pile  of  dry  muck,  are  all  that  is  need- 
ed to  secure  a  fertilizer  certainly  equal,  \f  not 
superior,  to  any  of  the  fertilizers  for  which  we 
pay  from  $60  to  $75  a  ton. 

Economist. 


For  ike  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Let  us  Lire  on  our  Farms. 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  been  a  careful  reader  of 
your  periodical  ever  since  its  first  appearance, 
and  have  fully  approved  all  that  you  have  pub- 
lished for  the  improvement  of  our  system  of 
agriculture,  and  for  the  enlightenment  of  our 
agriculturists.  But  I  think  that  we  must  do 
something  more  than  acquire  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  different  soils,  the  pro- 
ductions best  adapted  to  them,  and  the  distinc- 
tive properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  manures, 
before  we  can  enter  upon  the  real  work  of  im- 
provement. The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to 
live  upon  ourfarmSy  attend  to  our  own  business, 
and  give  it  our  continual  supervision  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  learn  more  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture than  we  have  ever  known,  but  we  must 
learn  to  apply  it  practically,  and  this  cannot 
be  done  by  living  in  cities  and  towns  with  an 
occasional  flying  visit  to  our  plantations,  and 
*  leaving  all  the  work  to  be  done  by  an  overseer 
and  a  number  of  hired  negroes.  Agriculture 
is  too  complex  a  study,  too  much  a  work  of 
practical  detail,  constantly  varying,  according 
to  changing  circumstances,  to  be  carried  on 
successfully  unless  we  give  it  close  and  unre- 
mitting attention.  How  can  this  be  done  if  we 
lead  a  life  of  easy  indolence  in  a  city.  We  may 
read  and  become  masters  of  all  that  TuU  and 
Boussingault  and  Johnson  have  ever  written 
on  the  structure,  habits,  and  constituents  of 
plant  life,  and  we  may  become  adepts  in  the 
chemistry  of  agriculture,  but  how  will  it  ben-^ 


eflt  us  practically  on  our  farms  if  we  do  noth- 
ing more  in  the  application  of  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  than  to  give  occasional  directions 
to  overseers  or  negro  laborers,  whose  natural 
disposition  is,  as  we  all  know,  to  oppose  as  **  new- 
fangled notions''  or  book-farming,  whatever 
conflicts  with  their  rude  and  antiquated  idees 
of  farming?  If  we  are  to  derive  our  living 
from  farming  we  must  become  farmers,  and 
cease  to  play  the  fine  gentlemen  of  leisure;  or 
it  will  be  much  better  for  us  to  dispose  of  our 
lands  and  turn  our  attention  to  something  else 
which  we  can  manage  without  leaving  town. 
As  well  might  a  farmer  living  on  his  farm 
hope  to  manage  a  large  and  complicated  con^ 
mercial  business  in  a  city,  as  can  a  resident  of 
a  town  expect  to  run  a  farm  successfully. 

When  you  talk  about  renovating  the  ex- 
hausted lands  of  the  South,  you  should  give  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  improvement, 
the  advice — Live  on  your  farms. 

I  know  the  objections  urged  by  those  who 
attempt  to  live  by  farming,  but  live  away  from 
their  farms.  There  are  no  schools  fbr  the 
childrei^,  no  churches  and  no  society  for  the 
families.  It  is  not  fair  fo  ask  our  wives  and 
daughters  to  bury  themselves  in  the  country 
where  they  never  see  a  soul  and  have  nobody 
to  talk  to  but  the  negroes.  But  if  we  woald 
all  live  on  our  places,  could  we  not,  by  combi- 
nation, provide  excellent  schools,  build  commo- 
dious churches,  and  create  a  delightful  society? 
By  staying  away  these  things  will  never  have 
any  existence,  but  by  association  and  effort  we 
could  have  them  all. 

But  there  is  another  good  reason  which  is 
very  cogent,  though  we  may  be  slow  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  We  cannot  now  afford  to  farm 
from  the  piazzas  of  our  town  mansions.  We 
are  a  poor  and  impoverished  people,  and  the 
sooner  we  acknowledge  the  fact  the  better  for 
us.  We  cannot  any  longer  dress  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  give  sumptuous  entertainments  in 
richly-furnished  houses,  drive  elegant  equipa- 
ges, and  spend  the  summers  at  the  springs. 
We  may  do  so  as  long  as  the  commission  mer- 
chants are  willing  to  make  advances,  and  we 
are  silly  enough  to  take  them;  but  the  eod 
must  come,  and  we  are  then  compelled,  without 
means  and  without  credit,  to  seek  reftige  in  the 
country,  and  find  an  asylum  from  the  sheriff^ 
where  we  ought  to  have  found  a  home  and 
afiSuence. 

Again,  in  the  altered  condition  of  our  labor- 
ers, it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  greatest 
efiiciency  and  moft  profitable  control  of  the 
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n^roet,  Uutt  they  should  be  ander  the  imme- 
diate eye  and  direction  of  their  employers. 
Their  pride  and  old  habit  of  obedience  make 
them  work  more  faithfully  and  behave  them- 
aelres  better  for  their  employers  than  they  ever 
will  for  even  the  beet  and  most  Judicious  over- 
seer. This  was  universally  true  when  they 
were  slaves,  and  it  is  undeniably  so  yet,  with 
this  important  difference,  that  formerly  their 
labor  was  compulsory,  and  now  it  is  voluntary. 

The  interests  of  agricultural  improvement, 
economy,  social  comfort,  a  Judicious  manage- 
ment of  labor,  all  combine  to  enforce  the  text 
which  I  placed  At  the  head  of  this  long  sermon 
— "  Let  us  live  upon  our  farms."  Until  we  do, 
our  best  efforts  to  renovate  our  lands,  improve 
our  stock,  diversify  our  industries,  and  get  rich 
from  farming,  will  be  disastrous  failures,  lead- 
ing inevitably  to  bankruptcy. 

I  might  say  a  great  deal  more  on  thb  subject, 
but  will  defer  it  to  another  time. 
Tours,  etc., 

J.  T.  HUBT. 


The  Talne  of  Conimereial  Fertilizers. 

The  subjoined  article,  which  we  copy  frem 
the  May  number  of  the  American  AgricuUurigt 
( ''  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm  "  ),  gives  an 
intelligent  and  forcible  view  of  the  fertilizer 
question,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  those  of 
oar  readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  baying  the 
commercial  manures  at  the  prices  which  the 
manufacturers  now  demand  for  them.  We 
believe  that  the  artificial  manures  which  an 
well  and  honestly  compounded,  may  be  used 
to  great  advantage  on  our  poor,  thin  lands, 
provided  they  can  be  bought  at  anything  like 
a  fair  price — that  is  the  price  of  the  ingredients 
with  a  reasonable  sum  added  for  compounding 
and  for  manufacturers'  profit.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  they  can  be  used  profitably  at  their 
present  prices,  for  our  field-crops,  except  in 
specially-favored  localities  and  in  exceptional 
years.  "Truck  farmers"  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  large  cities  may  afford  to  purchase 
them  and  derive  a  handsome  profit,  but  not  so 
the  Southern  planter,  as  the  sad  experience  of 
1870  too  painfully  demonstrated. 

From  the  Afntrican  Agrieulturist. 

Walks  and  Talks  ok  thb  Farm. 
"Throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  large  area  known  as  the  Atlantic  slope, 
artificial  manures,  if  of  good  quality  and  sold 
at  a  reasonable  price,  might  be  used  to  an 
enormous  extent  with  great  benefit  to  the  indi- 
vidual farmers  and  planters  and  to  the  com- 
lAerdal  interests  of  the  country.    If  my  mem- 


ory serves  me,  as  mach  as  145,000  tons  of  guano 
was  used  in  a  single  year,  and  principally  in 
the  Southern  States,  before  the  war.  Smce 
then,  Peruvian  guano  has  deteriorated  greatlv, 
and  what  is  even  worse,  it  varies  very  much  in 
quality,  some  cargoes  being  worth  nearly  twioe 
as  much  ^  ton  as  others,  while,  as  I  under- 
stand, it  IS  all  sold  by  the  Peruvian  agent  at 
the  same  price. 

Our  manufactured  fertilisers,  as  a  rule,  are 
even  still  more  unsatisfactory.  A  few  are  ffood, 
many  are  inferior,  and  some  are  not  worth  the 
freight.  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  has  done  a  noble 
work  in  determining  the  v^ue  of  many  of  our 
commercial  manures.  In  his  last  report  on  the 
subject,  he  has  placed  a  higher  TaJue  on  the 
different  ingredients  of  manure  than  formerly, 
and  the  manufacturers  whose  manures  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  such  an  estimate  should  know 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  their  pro- 
cesses. And  there  is  one  point  that  they  should 
understand.  This  method  of  estimating  the 
value  of  manures  can  not  do  the  manufacturers 
injustice,  but  it  may  mislead  the  farmer.  The 
manure  can  not  be  worth  more  than  the  ingre- 
dients it  contains  indicate ;  but  it  may  be  worth 
UtSf  because  some  of  the  ingredients  may  be  in 
an  unavailable  condition.  For  instance,  a  mix- 
ture of  leather,  hair,  wool,  and  grouna  undis- 
solved Charleston  phosphates  would  not  be 
worth  half  what  the  analysis  indicates.  The 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  are  there,  but  in 
such  an  unavailable  condition  that  the  manure 
would  have  comparatively  little  effect  on  the 
crop  to  which  it  was  applied.  The  analysis, 
therefore,  may  represent  the  manure  as  more 
valuable  than  it  is;  but  a  manure  is  never 
more  valuable  than  the  analysis  indicates. 

Prof.  Johnson,  after  a  very  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject,  estimates  the  values 
of  the  ingredients  of  manures  as  follows : 

Potash 7  cents  per  lb. 

Nitroffea «..  80     "        *• 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid....  16ji  "        " 
iDsoluble      do  do  ....    6     "       ** 

The  Manhattan  Manufacturing  and  Fertil- 
izing Company,  whose  manures  1  have  consid- 
erable faith  in,  send  me  an  analysis  of  their 
Phosphatic  Blood  Manure,  made  by  Prof.  8.  W. 
Johnson.    It  contains : 

Per  cent.    Value  per  ton. 

Water 21.40 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid 6.66  918.89 

Insoluble       do.       do.     .......    8.08  9.68 

Potash 1.40  1.96 

Soda 2.60 

Nitrogen „ 8.82  19.92 

Value  per  ton  of  2.000  lbs $49.90 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  artificial 
manure  market,  this  is  not  a  bad  showing.  The 
manure  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be — not  as 
good  as  the  ingredients  used  in  its  manufacture 
are  capable  of  producing.  The  fact  is,  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  decompose  bone-dust, 
and  if  I  were  the  manufacturers  I  should  em- 
ploy mineral  phosphates  instead.  I  know 
there  is  an  unfounded  prejudice  against  them, 
but  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  obtained  from 
them  is  just  as  valuable  as  that  obtained  from 
bones. 
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But  can  we  afford  to  use  artificial  maaures 
at  thete  prices?  On  poor,  sandy  land,  and 
where  the  products  can  be  sent  to  the  cities  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  I  think  we  can.  And  even 
here  in  the  interior  the  market-gardener,  seed- 
grower,  and  nurseryman  may  sometimes  use 
them  with  considerable  profit.  Even  farmers 
in  th«  interior,  on  poor,  sandy  land,  may  use 
them  for  the  purpose  of  *  getting  a  start,'  but 
not  as  a  steady  tning.  We  can  do  better — at 
least  I  think  so — by  making  more  manure  on 
our  own  farms. 

Taking  Prof.  Johnson's  figures,  tiie  potash, 

Shosphoric  acid,  apd  nitrogen  in  a  ton  of  clover 
ay  would  make  it  worth  $17.57  for  manure. 
Bran  would  be  worth  $22.10^  peas,  $22.84; 
malt-dust  (^combs'),  S31.30;  linseed  oil-cake, 
$33.76,  and  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake,  $47.56 
per  ton  for  manure. 

When  fed  to  animals,  there  is  a  loss  of  about 
five  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  a  very  insignificant 
amount  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  If  we 
deduct  five  per  cent,  from  the  above  figures,  it 
will  be  safe  to  assume  that  they  represent  the 
value  of  the  manure  made  by  an  animal  con- 
suming a  ton  of  the  foods  named,  as  compared 
with  the  theoretical  value  of  artificial  manures. 
On  the  same  basis,  a  ton  of  ordinary  barn-yard 
manure  would  be  worth  $3.25. 

To  a  farmer  who  buys  as  much  bran  and 
other  food  to  feed  to  sheep  and  pigs  as  I  do, 
there  must  be  encouragement  m  the  above 
figures.  I  think  they  are  too  high,  but  it 
seems  that  artificial  manures  cannot  be  obtained 
in  this  countrv  at  a  cheaper  rate.  And  if  our 
Eastern  and  ^DUthern  friends  can  afford  to  buy 
these  manures,  we  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  considerable  profit  from  feeding  stock 
and  making  manure  on  our  farms." 


Bemoraliriiiir  Effect  of  Growing  Cotton  to 
the  Exclusion  of  ProTisions* 

Address  before  the  Georgia  State  AgricuUural 
Convention  at  Savannah. 

BY  HON.  THOMAS  HARDEMAN,  JB. 

B.  F.  Kourse,  in  his  able  report  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  culture-  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States,  asserts  that  "  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  South  has  won  its  independence." 
This  flattering  declaration  was  based  upon  an 
estimated  crop,  for  the  year  1868-'69.  of  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  bales  or  cotton, 
in  connection  with  a  large  estimate  of  the  crops 
of  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  wool,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  value  in  the  cotton-growing  States. 
This — said  of  a  people  whose  fortunes  had 
been  swept  away  ov  the  ravages  of  war,  who 
had^  no  resources  but  their  energies  and  no 
capital  but  their  labor — is  indeed  a  compliment 
to  the  agriculturists  of  the  South,  and  should 
inspire  them  with  increased  zeal  and  determi- 
nation. While  I  would  not  detract  from  an 
encomium  so  gratifying  to  their  pride,  nor 
pluck  one  laurel  from  the  brows  of  the  tillers 
of  our  soil — and  no  people,  either  upon  the 
field  of  battle  contending  against  superior  num- 
bers, or  in  the  quiet  walks  of  agricultural  pur- 


suits struggling  against  misfortune  and  poverty,, 
ever  displayed  more  sublime  courage  or  in- 
domitable will — I  must  be  pardoned  if  I  ask,. 
Is  this  lUeraUy  true  f  Is  the  Agricultural  interest 
of  Georgia  independent  to-day  ?  Is  it  bleased 
in  storehouse  and  granary  ?  Can  it  rely  upon 
itself  for  self-sustaining  supplies  ?  Is  its  bama 
filled  with  the  products  of  its  fields,  and  it» 
larders  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  lifeT 
Can  it  look  forward  to  the  crop  soon  to  be 
planted  and  say — when  the  summer  is  gone  ajid 
the  harvest  is  passed — it  is  mine,  subject  to  my- 
control,  and  dedicated  to  my  gratification  and 
support ;  or  will  it  not — under  a  new,  yet  des- 
tructive system,  conceived  in  injury  and  born 
in  ruin — have  pledged  the  same  to  merchant) 
factor  or  banker,  for  supplies  necessary  for 
making  it,  long  before  it  is  grown  and  ready 
for  market  ? 

If  these  queries  cannot  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, then  indeed  the  Agricultural  Interest 
of  Georgia  has  not  won  its  independence,  but  is 
yet  fettered  and  bound — a  slave  to  its  own  folly, 
a  voluntary  forger  of  its  own  chains.  Bound  to 
a  Promethean  rock,  with  hungry  vultures  feed- 
ing upon  its  vitals,  it  rivets  firmer  its  fetters- 
by  a  system  of  credit-farming,  exhaustive  in 
its  effects  and  suicidal  in  its  results.  This  new 
system  of  farming — this  conscript  manner  of 
raising  supplies — I  protest  to-day,  believing 
that,  if  this  shackle  can  be  broken,  our  Agri- 
cultural interest  can  proclaim  its  independence 
and  exultingly  sing  its  Miriam-song  or  delivw- 
ance. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  which  had 
swept  away  the  accumulated  fortunes  of  years, 
our  planters,  as  a  class,  were  impoverished 
and  broken.  True,  they  had  lands,  but  their 
labor  had  been  taken  from  them — or  so  changed 
as  to  render  it^  as  they  supposed,  almost  value- 
less ;  and  having  no  means  at  their  command, 
they  inaugurated  a  credit-system  of  raising 
supplies  which,  thus  far,  has  resulted  only  in 
evil,  and  to-dav,  after  four  years  of  bitter  ex- 
perience, we  find  them  not  only  without  means, 
but  without  those  supplies  necessary  for  farm- 
ing purposes ;  and  the  history  of  those  four 
years  will  repeat  itself  annually  so  long  as  our 
planters  rely  upon  their  own  and  their  factor's 
credit  to  raise  those  necessaries  which  should 
be  grown  in  their  fields  and  furnished  from 
their  barn-yards.  The  cultivation  of  cotton 
furnishes  tempting  inducements  to  planters; 
there  is  something  pleasing  in  the  idea  of 
la^e  gin-houses  and  extensive  cotton-fields, 
and,  attracted  by  them,  they  have  inaugurated 
a  system  of  farming — relying  for  their  wants 
upon  the  credit  given  under  that  ^^rstem — 
which,  if  persisted  in,  will  eventuate  in  their 
own  bankruptcy  and  that  of  eve^y  friend  who 
grants  them  such  assistance. 

Of  some  of  the  many  evils  of  this  system, 
time  will  justify  me  in  mentioning  oaly  a  few : 

I.  It  destroys  the  independence  of  the  plant- 
er. When  the  Earth  bloomed  in  Eden-fresh- 
ness, and  Man,  its  ruler,  was  assigned  his 
sphere  of  duties.  Agriculture  was  his  first  oc- 
cupation in  '*  the  order  of  Time."  As  it  was 
first  in  order,  so  it  Mras  foremost  in  honor,  for 
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it  waH  the  basis  of  every  art  and  industry  that 
adorned  and  benefitted  the  human  family.  It 
was  an  Heaven-assi^ed  sphere,  and  Plenty 
crowned  its  boards,  while  Peace  and  Huppi- 
ness  brooded  over  its  altars.  Possessed  of  the 
soil,  and  that  soil  yielding  its  rich  harvest  of 
fruits  and  grain,  Man  felt,  as  he  looked  upon 
his  broad  fields  and  the  rich  products  thereof, 
that  he  was  lord  of  all  he  surveyed — the  soil 
was  his  and  the  fruits  thereof — and  this  know- 
ledge inspired  within  him  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence. He  was  dependent  upon  Heaven 
for  its  sunshine  and  showers,  and  upon  his  own 
labor  for  health,  happiness  and  plenty.  Thus 
feeling  and  thus  only  relying,  he  was  the  im- 
personation of  independence.  Nature*s  fields 
were  his  store-houses,  and  his  own  industry  the 
key  that  unlocked  the  doors  to  her  treasures. 
Was  there  ever  a  condition  of  life  more  inde- 
pendent, more  gratifying  ?  Alas  I  how  changed ! 
True,  Heaven  yet  furnishes  the  rain  and  the 
sunshine,  and  T^ature  yields  her  supplies ;  but 
her  waving  corn  is  growing  in  fields  encumbered 
by  lienSj  and  harvested  in  bams  covered  with 
mortgage  deeds.  In  earlier  days,  the  cotton  then 
grown  was  held  in  the  market  subject  only  to 
the  will  and  control  of  the  grower.  Were  prices 
unremunerative,  either  from  speculating  causes 
or  an  over-supply,  having  his  supplies  at  home, 
raised  by  his  industry,  he  could  wait  the  mov- 
ing of  the  waters,  and  dispose  of  his  crop  as 
jodgment  and  pleasure  dictated.  He  was 
therefore  independent,  and  this  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence was  the  natural  remiU  of  his  mode  and, 
manner  offarminq ;  and  no  people  were  more 
proeperou?,  more  hospitable,  more  independ- 
ent than  were  the  planters  of  Georgia  when 
they  lived  at  home,  independent  of  merchant 
and  factor,  only  as  necessary  agents  for  the 
transaction  of  that  species  of  business  so  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  both. 
How  different  is  the  situation  now — how 
changed  the  position  !  The  com  that  is  now 
being  deposited  in  the  ground  is  the  growth  of 
a  factor's  lien,  and,  like  unpatriotic  soldiers,  is 
^rojted  for  the  service.  The  cotton  that  is  in 
expectancy  will  droop  under  the  weight  of  the 
liens  that  burden  it,  and  the  planters  thereof, 
as  they  look  for  the  sunshine  and  shower,  will 
think  not  so  much  of  the  Providences  of  God 
as  the  chances  of  escape  from  summary  jpro- 
c^ses  and  speedy  foreclosures.  Thus  feeling, 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  have  parted  with 
the  control — and,  too  often,  with  the  ownership 
— of  their  crop  befor^  they  have  housed  it,  can 
they  be  independent  ?  Their  spirits  are  broken, 
and  they  live  in  restless  anxiety,  knowing  not 
from  whom  they  will  obtain  supplies  for  the 
coming  year.  A  farmer  thus  living  is  the 
creature  of  dependence ;  he  is  hardly  a  tenant 
cU  viff  upon  his  own  possessions,  for  he  is  farm- 
ing upon  sufferance,  and  his  acreage  in  crops  is 
too  often  limited  to  the  extent  of  his  credit 
and  the  will  and  ability  of  his  factor.  His 
wUl  is  subordinated  to  him  upon  whom  he  is 
mainly  dependent  for  his  subsistence.  His 
crop  is  controlled  not  by  his  judgment  and  the 
state  of  the  market,  but  by  his  necessities ;  for 
he  abandoned  the  control  of  it  before  it  was 
made,  and  he  is  powerless  until  the  claims 


against  it  are  adjusted..  Thus  he  lives^  from 
year  to  year,  the  slave  of  necessity — a  *^drcfied  '^ 
Agriculturist,  farming  upon  liens  and  sub- 
sisting upon  mortgages !  Planters  of  Georgia  t 
Cotton-growers  of  my  native  State — for  to  you 
only  I  address  myself  to-day — ^break  this  bond 
that  fetters  your  manhood  and  your  willt 
Look  only  to  your  fields  and  your  energies  for 
your  supplies,  and  you  can  again  walk  the 
earth,  freemen  in  spirit  and  name-niependent 
only  upon  Him  who,  in  His  providence,  will 
give  you  both  the  seed-time  and  the  harvest. 

2.  It  encourages  extravagance.  We  all 
know  the  delusive  phantoms  that  hope  throws- 
across  the  path  of  life.  How  readily  we  follow 
these  pleasing  delusions,  anticipating^  results- 
that  are  never  realized.  Planters  are  not  free 
from  them,  and  rarely  realize  in  the  harvest 
what  they  anticipate  m  the  seed-time.  Guided 
by  these  false  lights,  thejf  run  upon  the  rocks 
01  bitter  dissappointment.  Hope  whispers 
large  crops  and  abundant  returns ;  listening  to 
her  siren  voice,  acres  with  ideas  are  enlarged,, 
and  with  increased  acreage  comes  increased  ex- 
pectations of  income,  and  these  incite  addi- 
tional desires.  Temptation  ends  in  gratifica- 
tion, because  hope  whispers  all  will  be  well, 
and  credit,  based  upon  these  expectations  and 
representations,  furnishes  the  means  to  pro- 
cure many  articles  that  would  most  willingly 
be  dispensed  with,  was  the  purchase-money 
required  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  False  and 
fatal  delusion  I  The  future  soon  becomes  th& 
present,  the  will-be  the  now.  and  they  discover, 
too  late,  that  they  were  charmed  by  the  siren. 
The  returns  from  the  crop  have  not  been 
realized,  and  "  buckle  and  tongue "  of  ex- 
penses and  income  will  not  meet.  All  thi» 
would  have  been  avoided — because  sacrifices 
would  have  been  made-^if  the  cash  had  been 
required  at  the  time  of  purchase;  but  credit 
was  easy,  the  system  was  free,  and  resistance  to 
temptation,  under  the  circumstances,  was  im- 
possible. Easy  credit  leads  to  extravagance,, 
and  extravagance  terminates  in  homesteads 
and  bankruptcy. 

3.  It  encourages  speculative  farming  at  the 
expense  of  the  real  planting  inter^t  of  the 
country.  No  one  conversant  with  the  planters 
of  G^rgia,  Fill  deny  that  many  of  their  num- 
ber are  mere  speculators  in  the  business  of 
planting.  Having  neither  lands  or  means  of 
their  own  to  run  a  farm,  they  are  encouraged 
under  this  system  to  try  the  experiment  as 
they  have  nothing  to  lose  by  the  venture. 
Having  neither  experience  or  resources,  they 
enter  the  field  of  competition  regardless  of 
prudential  checks  or  economical  consideratibns. 
What  is  the  result  ?  Knowing  but  little  (and 
caring  the  less)  of  the  actual  return  from  a 
farm,  and  encouraged  by  the  easy  mode  of 
raising  their  supplies,  they  enter  the  marts 
where  laborers  are  obtained  and  offer  induce- 
ments to  obtain  them  which  the'  return  of  the 
crop  will  neither  authorize  or  justify.  In  this 
manner,  often  times,  the  real  farmer — one  who 
was  corn  and  raised  upon  the  soil,  and  who 
follows  farming  because  it  has  been  his  calling 
from  his  childhood,  is  prevented  from  securing- 
labor,  for  he  knows  what  can  be  realized  from 
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it,  and  is  unwilling  to  make  promises  he  can 
nerer  fulfill. 

But  it  is  injurious  in  another  way.  Situated 
tw  we  now  are,  with  an  element  as  laborers  who 
look  with  distrust  upon  their  employers,  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
to^ve  them  a  just  cause  either  of  complaint  or- 
-suspicion.  This  too  often  happens  at  the  close 
of  the  year  with  these  laborers  and  these  specu- 
lative farmers.  They  have  not  realized  their 
-anticipations,  expenses  have  run  awav  with 
income,  and  contracts  are  not  complied  with. 
Distrust  is  engendered,  suspicions  become  set- 
tled facts,  and  labor,  which,  perhaps,  for  the 
;year  was  laithful,  becomes  almost  worthless  be- 
cause of  this  distrust  of  the  promises  of  employ- 
ers. If  we  would  prosper  as  a  people,  capital 
und  labor  must  work  harmoniously  together, 
each  in  turn  performing  its  respective  duty; 
and  every  act  that  mars  the  harmony  of  the 
-alliance  is  a  serious  blow  at  the  planting  inter- 
est of  the  country. 

But  not  only  do  they  come  in  competition 
with  you  in  the  hiring  of  laborers,  offering,  as 
I  have  stated,  wages  they  can  never  pay  ;  but 
this  competition  is  felt  in  other  branches  of 
business  in  which  the  true  planting  interest  of 
the  country  is  closely  connected.  The  banker, 
calculating  yearly  upon  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
losses  in  his  ousiness  through  this  very  class  of 
men,  in  order  to  make  his  means  net  him  such 
^n  amount  as  will  justify  him  in  taking  such 
risks,  is  compelled  to  advance  his  rate  of  in- 
terest and  discount,  and  get  the  anticipated 
4eficiencjr  from  those  who  are  able  and  will 
meet  their  obligations.  So  the  merchant  in  his 
-business,  he  must  calculate,  also,  upon  losses, 
which  must,  to  some  extent,  be  made  up  to  him 
by  those  customers  known  and  acknowledged 
4i«  solvent  and  prompt.  How  prominently  does 
this  draft  system  thus  place  hazardous  credit 
against  prompt  payment,  reckless  extravagance 
against  wise  economy,  careless  speculation 
against  legitimate  farming.  But  in  another 
way  does  that  system  seriously  injure  the  true 
interests  of  the  country.  By  it  the  acreage  of 
cotton  is  largely  extenaed,  increasing  the  sup- 
ply without  any  other  good  results.  No  one 
will  deny,  who  is  conversant  with  the  manner 
of  farming  carried  on  in  Georgia,  that  thous- 
ands of  acres  are  yearly  plant^  in  cotton  that 
would  be  devoted  to  corn  and  grain,  or  not 
planted  at  all,  if  this  system  did  not  prevail. 
'  The  reason  that  cotton  is  thus  planted  to  the 
neglect  of  the  cereals  are  apparent:  Many 
farmers,  as  stated  before,  begin  farming  with 
no  means  or  supplies ;  to  get  these  supplies, 
liens  are  given  upon  jprowing  crops,  and  in 
order  to  meet  these  hens,  a  very  large  per- 
oentage  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  cotton. 
This  made,  carried  to  market  and  sold,  is 
applied  to  the  payment  of  these  obligations. 
Having  neglected  to  raise  supplies,  in  order 
to  get  them  again,  the  same  pledges  are 
made,  the  same  system  of  planting  is,  from 
necessity,  again  adopted,  and  thus  it  will  con- 
tinue, so  long  as  the  industry  of  the  country 
is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  lor  no 
other  reason,  than  that  the  necessity  forces  it 


in  order  to  satisf;^  liens  upon  crops  given  to 
carry  on  the  planting  intereftts  of  the  countiy. 

Apart  from  the  suicidal  policy  of  abandon- 
ing the  raising  of  provisions  to  grow  cotton, 
with  which  to  purchase  them,  it  unnecessarily 
swells  the  crop  and  thereby  affects  the  prices 
at  which  it  must  be  sold.  How  strikingly  was 
this  illustrated  in  the  year  1870-71,  when  this 
credit  system  had  culminated  to  its  zenith. 
Guano,  in  tons  innumerable,  was  bought  and 
sown  broadcast  over  the  fields ;  all  the  avail- 
able labor  and  land  in  the  country  was  brought 
into  requisition,  and  an  overwhelming  crop  of 
cotton  was  the  result.  Prices  were  unremu- 
erative,  and  the  State  was  shaken  in  its  credit 
from  the  Savannah  to  the  Chattahoochee.  A 
simple  review  of  the  crops  raised  for  the  last 
few  years  should  satisfy  our  farmers  of  this 
unpardonable  folly. 

In  1868-69  the  crop  was  2,439,000  bales,  and 
the  price  for  it,  in  the  middle  of  Febmaiy, 
was  twenty-seven  cents  in  the  interior  markets 
of  the  State.  In  the  year  1869-70,  the  crop 
was  3,150,000  bales,  in  round  numbers,  and  the 
price  fell  in  February  to  twenty-three  and  a 
half  cents.  In  1870-71  the  crop  was  increased 
to  4,352,000  bales,  and  the  price  in  February 
had  receded  to  thirteen  and  a  half  cents.  At 
the  present  writing,  when  it  is  estimated  that 
the  decrease  in  the  crop  just  grown  will  be 
about  1,000,000  of  bales,  or  in  other  words  that 
the  crop  estimate  will  be  about  3,250,000  bales, 
we  see  cotton  again  up  to  twenty-one  cents. 
Are  these  not  instructive  figures;  and  cannot— 
will  not  our  planters  profit  by  the  lesson  they 
teach?  Are  they  not  convinced  if  they  will 
return  to  their  old  mode  of  farming^raising 
first  their  supplies,  then  devoting  the  remainder 
of  the  farm  to  the  cotton  crop — that  they  will 
make  farming  more  profitable  and  live  in  more 
contentment  and  independence?  This  result 
will  .be  accomplished  whenever  this  destructive 
system  is  abandoned — a  system  that  is  fiut 
dragging  the  agricultural  interest  of  Gieorgia 
into  ruin  and  bankruptcy. 

Lastly.  The  system  is  demoralizing  in  its 
tendency.  How  sad  is  the  thought  that  the 
standard  of  moral  integrity  should  ever  be 
lowered  in  this  time-honored  State ;  and  how 
consoling  would  be  the  assurance  that,  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  misfortune,  no  gloom  could 
obscure  the  sunlight  of'  our  integrity.  How 
many  men,  honest  in  their  purposes — led  into 
extravagance  by  this  free  system  of  farming, 
failing  to  realize  their  bright  anticipations  of 
profit  and  gains — have  forfeited  their  plighted 
faith  and  resorted  to  measures  they  would  have 
scorned  to  have  even  contemplated  when  they 
began  it?  Extravagance,  engendered  by  the 
system ;  exorbitant  interest,  its  inseparable  at- 
tendant ;  false  calculations,  based  upon  imag- 
inary results,  have  carried  many  to  poverty  s 
door,  who,  rather  than  enter  therein,  have  for- 
feited their  integrity  and  brought  ui^nst  re- 
proach and  suspicion  upon  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  State.  This  system  will  lead 
either  to  honest  poverty,  or,  to  escape  that,  to 
a  condition  of  morals  totally  repugnant  to  that 
high  sense  of  honor  which  has  ever  character* 
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ued  the  honest  farmex*  of  the  eoantry.  Well 
mar  we  look  upon  such  a  aystem  with  horror 
and  dismaj  I  Well  may  we  war  upon  a  prac- 
tice that  IB  robbing  our  planters  oi  their  inde- 
pendence,  and  is  tampering  with  their  morals 
and  their  manhood ;  for 


111  fiures  the  land  to  hMteniDi^  ills  a  prey, 

7 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 


Whose  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decar ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  mar  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  ma 
But  an  honest  peasantry— their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  ean  nerer  be  supplied." 

Planters  of  G^rgia,  you  alone  can  stop  this 
growing  evil.  Factors  are  powerless  so  long  as 
jou  demand  that  they  shaU  be  your  sureties 
for  the  payment  of  your  obligations.  You 
know  the  nature  of  the  disease,  hesitate  not  to 
apply  the  scalpel,  before  it  shall  have  destroyed 
year  every  interest.  Upon  you  hangs  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Wake  up  to  the 
realization  of  your  situation  and  true  position ! 
Burst  these  bonds  that  bind  you  and  arise  to 
freedom  and  independence !  You  are  a  potoer 
in  this  land/  Make  that  power  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged. Armed  with  your  cause,  knock 
at  the  door  of  your  State  Treasury  and  dsnumd 
that  your  claims  be  respected  and  satisfied  ! 
Fetter  not  yourselves  lon^r  with  ignoble 
bonds !  "  Progressive  civilization  "  looks  to 
you  for  valuable  recruits  in  her  onward  march ; 
arm  yourselves  for  the  conflict,  and  if  vou  are 
<mly  true  to  vourselves,  true  to  your  noble  call- 
ing, you  will  soon  find  an  exodus  irom  the 
penis  that  surround  you,  and  be  enabled  to 
«infi:  your  passover  song  of  deliverance. 

While  I  deprecate  the  present  system,  I 
^oabt  the  propriety  of  the  repeal  of  the 
present  laws  until  our  planters  are  aJUe  to  help 
themselves.  This  accomplished,  there  will  oe 
no  necessity  for  Ja/Aor^  liens.  Full  corn-cribs 
and  smoke-houses  will  efi*ectually  repeal  these 
obnoxious  statutes. 


I  wUl  also  report  to  you  a  striking  proof  <^ 
the  value  of  subsoiling  land.  A  farmer  who 
works  some  rather  poor  upland  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  here  wanted  to  try  whether  there 
is  any  good  in  subsoiling.  On  a  twelve  acre 
field  he  subsoiled  three  furrows  to  each  cotton 
bed  on  six  acres,  and  planted  "  in  the  old  way" 
on  the  other  six  acres.  He  used  no  manure. 
On  the  subsoiled  acres  he  raised  four  and  a  half 
heavy  bags  of  cotton,  and  on  the  balance  two 
bags.  Bespectfully,  J.  K. 

Panola  Co.,  Hiss.,  Hay,  1872. 


Cormpondme*  of  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

letter  from  Panolg  Coiinty,  MiuissippL 

THS  STTSCT  OW   VSBTILIZBK8  ON  RICH  LAND, 
SITBSOILIirO,   ETC. 

ICr.  Editor — People  pretend  that  fertilizers 
49  no  good  on  oar  rich  land — ^that  they  are 
thrown  away  except  on  poor  upland.  I  know 
tm  instamce  of  the  reverse  of  this  in  this  county. 
There  is  a  young  Georgian  here  from  the 
ntighborhood  of  David  Dickson.  He  farms  on 
some  land  which  he  rents  f^om  his  uncle.  Last 
year  he  used  commercial  fertilizers  on  his  best 
cotton  land.  Sis  uncle  ridiculed  him  for  doing 
BO,  and,  ef  oourse,  used  none  himself  on  similar 
tnd  adjoining  land.  Daring  the  summer  there 
WIS  no  apparent  difference  in  the  crops  j  but 
ui  the  fi^ll,  when  picking-time  came,  there  yrtm 
^  great  diflerenee.  The  nephew  gathered  the 
f^  of  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  while  the 
made  gathered  sci^nt  two  bales  to  three  acres. 
T|ie  Hncle  ha«  not  laughed  at  the  nephew  since. 
Vol.  hi,  No.  i— 2. 


Oorre^pondenee  of  the  i^mthem  Farm  and  Some. 

Editor  of  ths  Farm  and  Home — I  here- 
with enclose  the  names  of  Jifiy'ime.new  sub- 
scribers to  the  Southern  Farm  akd  Home, 
obtained  during  a  short  tour  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Marshall,  DeSoto,  and  Panola,  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Southern  portion  of  Shelby, 
Tennessee. 

I  found  the  farming  operations  rather  back- 
ward owing  to  the  late  season,  a  great  deal  of 
cotton  and  cisrn  still  U>  be  planted,  and  much 
of  the  land  still  to  be  prepared  for  planting. 
I  was  sorry  to  observe  some  of  the  finest  farm- 
ing lands  in  the  above  counties  uncultivated 
and  unfenced;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  was 
encouraged  to  find  a  lively  spirit  of  improve- 
ment and  progress  in  many  communities  that 
I  visited,  many  giving  more  attention  to  the 
cereals  and  the  grasses  than  has  been  the  cus- 
tom heretofore.  I  oould  but  wish  that  my 
farming  friends  who  think  "clover  won't  do 
in  the  South  "  were  with  m^  on  my  trip  and 
could  see  the  magnificent  clover  fields  that  I 
saw  trom  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high  (May 
4th),  which  if  cut  to-day  would  yield  nearly 
two  tons  to  the  acre.  As  ftir  south  as  Sardie, 
Miss.,  I  saw  one  of  these  clover  fields  growing 
luxuriantly —equal  to  any  I  ever  saw  in  Middle 
Tennessee— belonging  to  Mr.  Samuel  William- 
son,  of  that  place.  At  Tyro,  Marshall  county, 
I  saw  another  clover  field,  equally  fine,  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Haltom;  and  at  Ohula- 
homa  and  Byhalia  I  saw  a  number  of  beautiful 
patches,  belonging  to  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  T. 
Nesbitt,  Mr.  B.  Nesbitt,  Squire  Owen  and  many 
others,  demonstrating  beyond  a  doubt  that  clo- 
ver will  pay  in  the  South^  States. 

I  found  more  enterprise,  more  intelligent 
farming,  more  attention  to  the  grasses,  wheat, 
oats,  etc.,  preparation  of  the  soil,  good  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  all  the  means  of  pro- 
gressive! agriculture  in  Byhalia,  Miss.,  than  I 
.have  seen  anywhere  else,  and  I  am  led  to  be« 
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lieve  that  this  if  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
infloence  of  the  Farm  and  HoMK^xwhich  is 
extremely  popular  in  that  community.  The 
-wheat  crop  between  Byhalia  and  OoUierville 
is  large,  and  promises  a  large  yield. 

From  observation  I  can  strongly  endorse  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  a  correspondent  in  a 
former  number  of  your  journal,  "  Show  me  a 
man  with  a  full  corn-crib  and  smoke-house, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  man  that  has  money  in 
both  pockets.'' 

I  must  not  close  this  letter  without  mention 
of  Dr.  H.  B.  Dandridge's  garden,  near  Gomp, 
Hiss.,  as  decidedly  the  finest  I  have  seen  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  both  as  regards  the 
number  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  vegeta- 
bles and  the  admirable  preparation  and  culti- 
Tation  of  the  soil. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Jambs  M.  Flinn. 

Gbrmantown,  May  4,  1872. 


Crop  News,  Egyptian  Wheat*  Berltshire 
Hogs,  Etc. 

LETTER  7ROM  JEFFBR30N  COUNTY,   MISS. 

Editor  Farm  and  Home — ^Would  a  few 
lines  from  JeflTerson  county  be  acceptable? 
The  interests  for  which  your  journal  is  the  ad- 
Tooate  are  progressing  finely.  Planting  is  well- 
nigh  done,  and  thanks  to  the  good  sense  of  our 
planters,  a  larger  proportion  of  their  fields 
than  ever  is  planted  in  corn.  The  season  has 
been  more  backward  than  for  years.  Notwith- 
standing this  farriers  are  well  up  with  their 
worfc 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Egyptian 
wheat?  Several  of  our  farmers  are  planting 
small  quantities  as  an  experiment.  It  is  said 
to  be  fine  for  stock,  yielding  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  grain  per 
acre,  in  addition  to  an  immense  quantity  of 
long  forage,  which,  it  is  said,  stock  are  very 
fond  of.  The  seed  was  brought  here  from 
Texas.  I  will  let  you  know  the  result  of  its 
cultivation  here.  If  it  proves  a  success  it  will 
be  a  blessing  to  our  people. 

Some  interest  is  being  manifested  by  our 
people  in  the  better  breeds  of  all  kinds  of 
stock,  and  we  hope  tlte  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  will  see  long-homed  cows  and  razor- 
back  hogs  no  more  forever.  The  Berkshire 
hog  proves  to  be  the  best  for  this  section,  but 
the  enormous  prices  asked  for  them  by  North- 
em  breeders  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  of  us. 


Brevity,  the  soul  of  wit,  is,  I  believe,  much 
appreciated  by  journalists,  so  I  will  close. 
Yours,  etc.,  Jefferson. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Miss.,  April  28,  1872. 

[The  Egyptian  wheat  alluded  to  by  oar 
valued  correspondent  is  a  species  of  millet,  pro- 
ducing a  grain  something  like  buckwheat,  and 
a  large  amount  of  forage.  We  have  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  it,  and  cannot  say  whether 
or  not  it  will  do  well  in  the  climate  of  Jeffer-^ 
son  county,  Mississippi.  We  shall  be  glad  ta 
have  a  report  of  our  friend's  experiment — Ed.. 
F.  &  H.] 

Prize  Essay  on  Draining. 

Drainage  is  the  perfect  or  partial  removal  of 
water  from  one  locality  to  another.  It  ma?  be- 
divided  into  surface  and  sub-drainage.  Sur- 
face-drainage may  be  further  divided  into  low 
and  upland  drainage,  and  sub-drainage  into 
covered  and  tile  or  thorough  drainage.  Low- 
lands are  dried  by  the  removal  of  water  col- 
lected on  them  in  the  form  of  ponds  and  Fan- 
ning streams,  or  of  surface  water  poured  down 
from  the  surrounding  upland.  Of  the  drain- 
ing of  lakes^  or  the  contraction  of  large  streams 
into  narrow  channels,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak,  as  it  is  not  supposed  that  they  will  be 
undertaken  without  the  supervision  or  advisory 
aid  of  professional  engineers.  In  the  drain- 
ing of  a  swampj  formed  either  by  the  meander- 
ings  of  a  comparatively  small  stream  subjected 
to  frequent  overflows,  or  by  the  downpooring^ 
of  water  from  the  adjacent  hills,  a  ditch  where 
the  hills  subside  into  the  plane,  should  be  cut 
completely  around  the  area  the  drying  of  t 
which  is  contemplated.  This  ditch  should 
correspond  accurately  with  the  line  of  junction 
between  the  swamp  and  hill,  and,  ss  its  uses 
are  those  of  a  receiving  reservoir  as  well  as 
those  of  a  cond  nitwits  capacity  should  be  ample. 
Its  depth  should,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  as 
great  as  its  outlet  will  permit,  and  its  width 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  caving  in  of  the  btnka 
Ordinary  earth  piled  in  heaps  remains  station- 
ary at  an  angle  of  thirty -three  degrees,  bat  va- 
ries s^me  fifteen  degrees  above  and  below,  ac- 
cording to  the  coh^venesB  of  the  soil.  Per- 
haps the  most  reliable  and  convenient  rnk,  ap- 
plicable to  all  open  drains^  is  to  pioportion  the 
width  to  the  denth  as  one  and  one-half  plus, 
the  bottom  width,  is  to  one.  For  instance :  If 
the  ditch  is  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V  and 
one  foot  deep,  it  should  be  one  and  one-half 
feet  wide  at  the  top ;  if  it  be  one  foot  deep  and 
one  foot  wide  at  the  bottom,  it  should  be  at  the 
top  two  and  one-half  feet  wide :  if  two  feet 
deep  and  one  and  one-half  feet  wiae  at  the  bot- 
tom, it  must  be  four  and  one-half  feet  wide  at 
the  surface.  This  is  important^  for  the  break- 
ing in  of  the  side  of  a  ditch  is  not  only  a  tem- 
porary obstruction,  entailing  the  labor  of  clear- 
ing away  the  fallen  eacth,.  but  ii  »  a  pernA- 
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nent  iDJary  to  the  stablUtj  of  the  work,  which, 
will  increase  with  time.  No  reliance  what- 
ever should  be  placed  in  a  ditch,  however 
deep,  cut  through  the  center  of  a  swamp ;  it  is 
**  a  delusion  and  a  snare,"  an  invention  of  the 
Adversary,  and  creative  of  endless  labor, 
disappointment  and  vexation.  Bisectionary 
ditches  in  such  lands  may  sometimes  be  useful 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  conveying  away  the 
orieinal  surface  water,  and  that  which  accu- 
mmatef  from  rain  falling  on  the  spot  itself. 
Oftentimes  tprings  burst  up  in  these  low  tracts 
throug^h  some  disruption  of  the  overlying  sub- 
soil, and,  as  they  are  fed,  through  deeply 
sunken  channels,  by  elevated  and  remote 
sources,  the  foot-hill  ditch  fails  to  reach  them  ; 
their  removal  must  be  effected  by  running  as 
deep  a  ditch  as  posaible,  from  the  middle  ditch, 
to  each  one  of  them,  and  in  that  manner  low- 
ering their  flow  to  the  level  of  the  outlet. 

One  method  of  passing  off  water  from  an  up- 
land surface  is  by  horizontal  ditches,  or  Urmc- 
ing,  as  it  is  called ;  though  both  are  misno- 
mers. To  accomplish  it,  let  the  ground  on  the 
hillside  be  laid  off  in  horizontal  "  lands,"  reg- 
ulated by  the  natural  inclination  of  the  sur- 
face and  the  exigencies  of  the  subsequent  cul- 
tivation. On  the  lower  side  of  each  of  these 
lands,  make  an  embankment,  to  stop  the  natu- 
ral flow  of  the  water  and  to  give  to  it  a  direc- 
tion traverse  to  that  of  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
Let  the  outlets  of  these  minor  drains  be  into  a 
regularly-excavated  ditch,  having  as  gradual  a 
descent  down  the  face  of  the  hill  and  to  the 
final  outlet  as  circumstances  will  aUow.  If 
these  embankments  are  at  inconsiderable  in- 
tervals, ajid  are  carefully  preserved,  the  land 
above  each  becomes  a  bottom  retentive  of  its 
supersoil  because  of  the  obstructed  flow  of  the 
surface  water.  Great  care,  united  with  deep 
plowing,  make  these  embankments  quite  efl*ec- 
tive ;  though  they  are  perpetual  hindrances  to 
all  wheeling  over  them,  and  are  destroyed  both 
by  it  and  the  tread  of  stock. 

A  popnlar  pioneer  method  of  draining  is 
korimmial  dUeking,  Horizontal  ditches  should 
be  at  intervals  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
yards,  according  to  the  absorbent  ability  of  the 
soil  and  the  quantity  of  expected  water  that 
they  are  to  empty.  Their  grade  should  be 
thirty  inches  to  the  hundred  feet,  varying  six 
inches,  more  or  leas,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  invariably  lessening  the  declination  as 
the  length  of  the  ditch  increases  the  voluille  of 
discharging  water.  Should  there  be  abrupt 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  ditoh — which, 
where  possible,  are  to  be  avoided — the  collec- 
tion  of  sand  and  mud  at  the  turn  may  be  ob- 
viated by  increasing,  for  a  few  feet  below,  the 
inelination  of  the  grade.  When  the  ditch  is 
neoeoMuily  crooked,  as  every  change  in  direc- 
tion is  a  retardation  of  the  velocity  of  the 
water,  the  inclination  should  be  inoreaused ;  and 
to  check  the  too  rapidly  accelerating  velocity 
of  the  water,  an  artificial  change  of  direction 
should  be  given  to  the  ditch  at  three  hundred 
yards,  if  a  natural  one  does  not  occur. 

At  the  joDCtion  of  ditches,  extra  care  should 
be  taken,  inclining  the  emptying  ditch  at  an 


acute  angle  to  the  course  of  the  receiving  ditoh. 
and  strengthening  and- elevating  the  bank  of 
the  latter  upon  which  the  added  water  infringes. 

In  crossing  excavated  obstructions,  both  the 
lower  and  upper  sides  of  the  ditch,  for  a  little 
more  than  the  width  of  the  obstruction,  should 
be  strongly  embanked.  For  deciding  their 
location,  prepare  a  light  wooden  frame,  resting 
upon  legs,  and  of  a  convenient  length — the 
longest  portable  length  is  the  best.  Affix  to 
the  top  of  the  frame  a  spirit  level,  the  bulb 
resting  accurately  on  the  center  of  the  ridge 
when  the  legs  of  the  frame  stand  upon  a  per- 
fectly level  surface.  Having  the  spirit-tube 
long,  then  by  inserting  under  the  feet  of  end 
block  one-half  inch  thick,  and  observing  and 
marking  on  the  side  of  the  tube  the  change  csi 
place  of  the  bulb,  and  increasing  the  number 
of  blocks  until  the  elevation  of  that  end  is  as 
great  as  any  expected  to  be  encountered  in 
actual  work ;  then,  on  applying  the  same  pro- 
ceeding to  the  opposite  end,  a  scale  is  made  up 
by  which  the  various  undulations  of  the  ground 
may  be  ascertained.  Take  the  level  to  the 
field,  and,  observing  the  desired  fall,  follow  its 
leading,  marking  every  stride  made  by  it  with 
a  hoe ;  afterward,  plow  through  the  hoe-marks, 
throwing  the  dirt  down-hill,  sufficiently  often 
to  make  the  ditoh  of  the  required  depth  and 
breadth — a  finishing  may  be  made  with  the 
hoe.  The  work  is  facilitated  and  made  more 
accurate  if  done  upon  fallow  or  after  a  small 
grain  crop,  from  the  greater  evenness  of  the 
surface.  As  great  width  as  possible  should  be 
given  4o  these  ditches,  and  horizontal  plowing 
practiced,  to  prevent  their  enlarging  into  gullies. 

When  genuine  excavation  is  resorted  to, 
wherever  a  ravine  occurs  with  hills  on  both 
sides,  through  its  lowest  depression,  cut  an 
open  main  drain  at  least  three  fe^t  deep,  one 
foot  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  five  and  one-half 
feet  wide  at  the  top.  Of  course,  the  size  of 
this  main  must  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
water  that  it  is  probably  ttf  receive  from  the 
small  drains  leading  into  it;  all  open  drains, 
however,  should  be  systematically  larger  than 
is  apparently  needed,  as  a  provision  for  any 
unusual  flow  of  water.  If  slight  hollows  oc- 
cur, sub-mains,  of  less  dimensions  than  the 
main,  but  larger  than  the  small  drains,  should 
extend  through  them,  connecting  with  the 
main,  and  this  junction  should  invariably  be 
at  an  acute  angle  with  the  flow  of  water  in 
the  main.  Small  drains,  not  less  than  twenty 
inches  deep,  thirty -nine  inehes  wide  at  top  and 
nine  inches  wide  at  bottom,  at  distances  be- 
tween depending  upon*  the  quantity  and  fre- 
quency of  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  ^particu- 
lar  locality,  should  be  cut  across  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  ground  toward  the  main  drains, 
and  at  an  angle  just  sufficient  for  the  water  to 
remove  the  trash  and  sediment,  but  not  to 
wear  away  their  sides  and  beds,  These  drains 
should  never  be  cut  down  tiie  shortest  descent 
of  the  hill,  for  in  time  of  floods  the  large  bodies 
of  water,  •which  they  then  would  quickljr  col- 
lect, flowing  with  great  velocity,  would  inevi- 
tably destroy  them.  When  they  empty  on 
both  sides  of  a  main  drain,  they  should  do  sa 
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at  alternate  points,  and  not  directly  opposite 
to  each  other.  Open  drains  are,  at  best,  abomi- 
nations, unavoidable  in  many  instances,  bnt  to 
be  shunned  wherever  it  is  possible.  As  com- 
pared with  covered  drains,  they  disfigure  the 
nelds,  are  more  costly  because  of  increased  ex- 
cavation, require  endless  repairs,  have  no  du- 
rability—xrass,  the  passage  of  wagons  and 
stock  destroying  them ;  they  obstruct  hauling, 
plowing  and  reaping ;  they  occupv  not  only  the 
space  taken  up  by  themselves,  but  a  useless 
strip  on  each  side ;  they  steal  the  manure  ap- 
ulied  to  the  land,  and  they  do  not  dry  as  much 
ground — for,  while  the  sides  of  a  covered  drain 
are  fresh,  porous  and  dripping,  those  of  an 
open  drain  are  hard-dried  and  covered  with 
weeds. 

The  least  durable  of  covered  drains  is  the 
brwh  draitif  which  is  constructed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Dig  the  trench  to  the  required 
depth  and  one  foot  wide  at  bottom. ,  Lay  into 
this  poles  of  four  or  five  inches  diameter  at  the 
butt,  and  that  end  up-stream,  leaving  a  pas- 
sage between  for  water.  Then  place  on  them 
brush  of  any  size,  small  ends  pointing  down 
stream,  the  coarsest  at  the  bottom,  filling  the 
drain  to  within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  and  cov- 
ering with  any  sort  of  bushes.  Heap  up  the 
soil  a  foot  above  the  surface,  and  tread  it  in  as 
hard  as  possible.  Ordinarily,  the  brush  soon 
decays,  the  earth  upon  it  falls  in,  and,  for  the 
labor  and  money  expended,  the  farmer  has  an 
excellent  contrivance  for  maiming  his  stock. 

l^ext  in  value  to  the  brush  drain  ranks  the 
poU  draiTif  which  is  made  thus  :  Cut  a  trench, 
two  feet  wide  at  top  and  eighteen  inches  at  bot- 
tom, to  the  depth  fancied.  Place  on  each  side 
of  the  bottom  of  the  trench  a  pole,  of  any  du- 
rable and  convenient  timber,  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter, with  the  large  end  up-stream.  Saw 
into  blocks,  of  two  feet  in  length,  any  heart 
timber,  and  split  them  into  slabs  two  inches 
thick.  With  these  slabs  cover  over  the  poles 
without  breaking  Joints,  and  replace  the  earth. 
As  the  duration  of  this  drain  depends  upon  the 
uninterrupted  saturation  of  the  wood,  evident- 
ly the  deeper  the  trench  the  more  permanent 
it  will  be.  Where  the  clay  is  firm,  a  drain 
may  be  constructed  without  poles.  Cut  the 
trench  as  in  the  pole  drain,  until  within  six 
inches  of  the  required  depth,  and  make  the  re- 
maining six  inches  one  spade  wide  only,  leav- 
ing smooth  shoulders  on  each  side  of  the  drain. 
On  these  shoulders  place  slabs,  such  as  those 
described  in  the  pole  drain,  and 'fill  in  the 
earth.  Another  similar  drain  that  might  here 
be  adopted,  because  of  the  abundance  of  wood, 
is  made  by  taking  blocks,  of  any  durable  wood 
and  any  convenient  length,  four  inches  square 
on  the  outside,  and  a  water  passage  of  two  clear 
inches  bored  through  the  inside.  These  blocks, 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  are  laid 
end  to  end  in  a  trench,  like  that  last  described, 
and  the  trench  is  then  filled  up  with  dirt. 
Provided  these  three  last  methods  have  water 
running  through  them  continuously,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  efibctive  for  a 
long  time. 

[to  BB  0OHTiaUB».] 
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0068  it  Paj  to  Keep  Beesf 

I  have  often  been  asked  the  question,  does  it 
pay  to  keep  bees,  or  is  it  safe  to  invest  money 
in  an  apiary  ?  I  have  always  answered  the 
question  by  saying  that  it  does  pay,  and  it  is 
safe  to  invest  money  in  them,  if  the  party  in- 
vesting thoroughly  understands  their  nature 
and  habits,  and  is  willine  to  give  them  the 
proper  amount  of  care,  ana  provide  them  with 
suitable  hives.  I  now  propose  giving  a  short 
account  of  my  success  m  Dee-keeping.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago  I  purchased  two  colonies,  not 
with  the  intention  of  making  money  out  of 
them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  providing  my- 
self and  family  with  a  luxury  in  the  shape  of 
nice,  pure  white  honey.  I  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  by  proper  management  they  could 
be  made  to  yield  a  profit,  besides  supplying  my 
table  with  a  wholesome  luxury.  But  as  tnere 
were  at  that  time  no  movable  comb  hives,  I 
had  to  labor  under  a  considerable  disadvantage 
as  well  as  loss.  Very  often  some  hives  would 
refuse  to  swarm  until  the  season  for  collecting 
honey  was  nearly  over,  consequently  the  young 
swarms  could  not  eather  enough  to  winter  on, 
and  not  having  the  movable  comb  hives,  so 
that  I  could  build  them  up  from  those  Uiat 
had  plenty  and  some  to  spare,  I  had  to  destroy 
them,  which  was  a  loss.  Then  again,  other 
hives  would  refuse  to  swarm  altogether,  which 
of  course  was  a  loss  of  all  increase  fh>m  such 
hives.  Again,  some  colonies  would  swarm,  and 
the  young  swarm  would  take  a  bee-line  for  the 
woods,  other  hives  would  get  infested  with 
millers  and  worms,  which  would  sooner  or  la- 
ter destroy  them,  bat  after  all  the  losses  I  made 
a  fkir  profit  by  selling  honey  and  occasionally 
a  hive  of  bees.  But  since  the  introducik>n  of 
the  movable  comb  hives  and  Italian  bees,  I 
have  made  double  the  profit,  for  there  has  been 
no  loss  of  young  swarms  going  to  the  woods  or 
of  colonies  refusing  to  swarm,  for  I  have  prac- 
ticed artificial  swarming,  which  does  away 
with  all  lost  in  that  direction.  If  millers  get 
into  a  colony  I  remove  the  cards  and  clean 
them  out,  and  save  my  stock.  I  also  remove 
cards  from  full  stocks  that  have  them  to  spare, 
and  strengthen  the  weak  ones,  instead  of  des- 
troying them,  as  heretofore. .  The  Italian  bees 
de&nd  themselves  much  better  trem  the  mil- 
lers, and  are  better  workers ;  consequently  ihev 
store  more  honey  ia  boxes  for  their  ownecs.    I 
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oommenced  in  the  spring  of  1867  with  twelre 
Italian  stocks,  worth  at  that  time  about  $200. 
I  sold  the  increase  of  stock  for  $500,  and 
during  the  two  years  I  realized  $400  in  wax, 
honey,  and  Queens  sold,  allowing  $200  for  ooet 
of  hiTes  and  time  in  attending  to  them  (which 
will  more  than  cover  it),  leaves  $700  or  $350 
profit  each  year,  not  a  biad  interest  on  $200  in- 
vested for  two  years.  A  word  to  parties  in- 
tending to  start  an  apiary :  G^t,  if  possible,  a 
location  where  white  clover  is  plenty,  or  better 
yet,  induce  your  neighbors  to  sow  Alaike  cLoveVy 
which  is  one  of  the  most,  profitable  crops  a  far- 
mer can  grow,  either  for  seed  or  hay,  or  for 
both,  and  for  bees  it  is  ahead  of  anything  I 
ever  saw.  Provide  yourself  with  good  mova- 
ble comb  hives  and  the  Italian  bees.  An  api- 
ary started  with  such  advantages  and  with 
proper  attention,  I  am  satisfied,  will  prove  a 
prontable  investment. — Cbr.  Rural  Ameriean, 


Foal-ftfood  iB  Be«s. 


A  new  theory  respecting  the  origin,  cause, 
and  cure  of  foul-brood  has  been  broached  in  the 
Bienemeitungy  by  Mr.  G.  Fischer.  It  is  in  sub- 
stance that  the  disease  originates  when  the 
l»'ood  is  supplied  with  an  insufiiciencv  of  nitro- 
genous fooa — that  is,  when  the  food,  though 
proper  in  its  kind,  is  furnished  in  inadequate 
quantity;  or  when,  thoush  plentifully  sup- 
plied, the  requisite  ingredienU  are  not  duly 
apportioned.  To  correct  this,  and  counteract 
the  effect  of  bad  nourishment,  food  containing 
the  proper  elements  in  due  proportion,  must 
be  furnished  in  the  requisite  quantity,  at  the 
proper  time.  Suitable  food,  so  made  up,  Mr. 
Fischer  thinks,  is  found  in  the  albuminous 
contents  of  hens'  eggs ;  and  he  accordingly  re- 
sorted to  feeding  a  diseased  oolony  with  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  egg  with  one  part  solution  of 
sugar  candy,  adding  a  few  drops  of  honey  to 
make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  bees.  The  brood 
reared  in  new  comb  after  such  feeding  matured 
in  due  season,  free  of  disease ;  as  did,  alto, 
with  two  exceptions,  that  in  the  cells  of  old 
brood  comb  in  the  foul-bruody  hive.  The  food 
thus  prepared  was  given  at  intervals  of  two 
days,  and  according  to  Mr.  Fischer,  efifected 
the  desired  purpose  completely — arresting  and 
eradicating  the  disease,  regardless  of  the  old 
docUine  of  contagion. 

The  process  is  simple,  easy  and  cheap ;  and 
if  efficient,  will  .prove  very  valuable.  Egg- 
feeding  has,  indeed,  been  objected  to  by  son»e 
as  injurious;  and  may  be  so,  if  used  in  excess, 
but  we  have  never  found  it  so,  when  employed 
moderately,  at  intervals,  as  a  stimulant.  If, 
however,  we  should  have  occasion  to  test  it  as  a 
cure  for  foul-brood,  we  would  at  the  same  time 
use  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  suggested  by  Dr. 
Abbe,  as  a  disinfectant.' — Atn.  Bee  Journal. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Qenileman 
says:  "If  any  of  your  readers  are  troubled 
with  lice  on  cattle,  tell  them  to  try  brine.  It 
is  the  easiest  and  surest  remedy  I  ever  used. 
My  hogs  I  found  covered  with  ticks  this  sum- 
mer, something  I  never  heard  of  before,  and 
salt  water  twice  a|^lied  cleared  them.'' 
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From  tk«  Live  Stock  JoumtU, 

BreakiBg  Colts. 

The  colt  is  a  creature  of  imitation,  and  learns 
f^om  intuition  to  do  many  kinds  of  menial 
service.  He  is  governed  oy  instinct  for  his 
own  perservation.  He  must  be  tamed,  sul>» 
dued  and  cultivated.  When  taught  by  gentle 
admonition  his  duties,  the  first  impulse  is  to 
obey  what  he  understands.  Education  is  the 
predicate  of  obedience.  The  first  business  is 
to  halter,  break,  and  bit  the  young  colt;  to 
accustom  him  to  the  bridle,  and  supple  the 
neck  so  as  to  guide  and  control  him  with  uni- 
form action.  Good  temper  is  a  ^ewel  in  the 
horse.  How  infinitely  important  is  the  temper 
of  the  man  who  controls  the  colt.  Horses  are 
not  naturally  vicious;  vice  is  generally  ac- 
quired; brutal  trainers  make  baulky  horses. 
The  trainer  must  first  have  a  good  disposition, 
to  teach  the  colt  good  manners;  unkindness 
being  brought  on  the  horse  by  ill-tempered 
men,  can  be  avoided  by  removing  the  cause. 

It  is  the  suppling  principle,  by  means  of  the 
hands,  and  bitting  rings,  that  gives  the  colt  a 

?leasant  mouth ;  bitting  is  a  gradual  operation, 
'he  head  must  not  be  left  strained  up  so  long 
without  relief  as  to  tire  the  neck,  or  callous  the 
jaws ;  it  leaves  a  less  sensitive  mouth. 

It  is  this  education  from  the  start  that  estab- 
lishes his  future  value  as  a  family  servant. 
When  the  colt  has  been  taught  to  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  the  guiding  rein,  in  every  shape 
and  form,  he  may  be  put  in  to  a  cart,  or 
hitched  with  a  steady  mate  in  double  wagon. 
He  will  soon  perform  what  his  mate  does,  or 
learn  in  a  short  time  to  go  single  or  double. 
The  task  should  be  apportioned  out  agreeable 
to  the  condition  of  the  subject  to  perform 
service*  The  unconditioned  colt  short  of  work, 
soft  and  spongy,  must  be  spared  from  severe 
exertions.  Hard-bottomed  horses,  in  good  con- 
dition, will  bear  work  as  long  as  a  man  can 
stand  it  to  follow  them. 

The  safest  rule  is  not  to  overload  young 
horses;  it  will  discourage  and  make  them 
refuse  to  pull.  When  the  horse  gets  stuck  and 
gives  up,  throw  off  the  load  to  relieve  him. 
The  old  rule  of  senseless  drivers  to  whip  it  out 
of  them  will  confirm  the  habit  of  baulking, 
which  is  difficult  to  reclaim.  It  is  not  possible 
to  subdue  the  colt  by  force  alone ;  it  is  intel- 
lectual force  that  controls  animal  instincts. 
When  the  colt  is  once  conquered  bvthe  simple 
law  of  kindness,  he  will  not  only  be  obedient 
to  his  driver,  but  attached  to  those  who  care 
for  him. 

There  are  many  habits  contracted  that 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  horse.  Running 
away  and  kicking  in  harness  are  dangerous 
vices  that  utterly  destroy  their  safety  and 
utility ;  kindness  and  safety  in  domestic  ani- 
mals are  the  guardians  of  life  and  limb  that 
constitute  their  intrinsic  value. 

Pulling  at  the  halter  is  another  pernicious 
habit  that  may  be  corrected  by  simply  passing 
the  halter-rope  through  a  ring  in  the  mimger 
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and  attaching  the  same  to  the  hind-foot.  When 
the  horse  settles  back  to  pull  the  strain  comes 
upon  the  leg,  which  prevents  him  from  repeat- 
ing the  experiment.  He  will  soon  give  up  the 
practice  of  pulling  to  strain  his  hind-leg.  The 
same  effect  will  be  produced  by  fixing  a  gear- 
ing in  the  shape  of  a  crupper,  attached  to  the 
manger,  that  will  pull  upon  the  tail.  Kicking 
in  harness  is  a  destructive  propensity — a  stub- 
born vice  that  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
habits.  If  the  colt  should  contract  the  vicious 
habit  of  kicking  in  harness,  the  trainer  must 
resort  to  kicking-straps  to  prevent  danger  to 
life  and  limb.  Several  kicking-straps  have 
been  invented  to  prevent  kickmg  that  have 
proved  effectual. 

The  old-fashioned  kickine-strap  passes  over 
the  hips,  attached  to  the  shafts  of  the  buggy 
or  cart.  The  over-check  may  be  converted 
into  a  kicking-strap,  by  passing  the  check-line 
through  the  terrets  in  the  saddle  to  a  loop  on 
the  rump,  crossing  down  the  hips,  and  attached 
to  the  shafts  of  the  vehicle.  "When  the  horse 
kicks,  it  forces  his  head  up  with  a  sudden  jerk. 
This  self-inflicted  punishment  prevents  a  repeti- 
tion. 

The  most  effectual  kicking-strap  that  has 
yet  been  devised,  consists  of  two  pulleys 
fastened  into  a  leather  cover,  and  attached  to 
the  surcingle  under  the  belly,  near  the  fore-legs. 
A  leather  strap  passes  through  the  forward 
pulley,  attached  to  each  fore-leg,  near  the  body. 
Anotner  strap  passes  through  the  hind  pulley, 
fastened  to  each  hind-leg,  near  the  body. 
These  straps  play  througn  the  pulleys  ac- 
cording to  the  movement  of  each  leg.  Only 
one  foot  can  move  at  the  same  time,  which 
confines  the  horse  to  the  walk  or  trot.  They 
cannot  break  up,  back,  jump,  or  run  away. 
In  the  act  of  walking  or  trotting  there  is  no 
serious  obstruction,  and  this  rigging  may  be 
used  to  learn  horses  to  trot  without  oreaking. 
With  an  additional  stay  strap,  it  would  prove 
a  safety  valve  to  prevent  danger  to  life  or 
limb  from  headstrong  running  brutes,  and  a 
sovereign  remedy  against  kickmg  in  harness. 
DiOMRD  IN  TuRf . 


Soiling  Farm  Stock. 


Experimental  knowledge  is  always  better 
than  theory.  Farmers,  of  the  old  ways,  imagine 
that  the  labor  would  be  too  great  to  cut  and 
carry  the  green  food,  in  summer,  to  cattle, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  gather  it  for  them- 
selves. But  this  is  merely  theory,  as  they 
have  not  tried  it.  We  quote  the  following 
from  one  of  the  most  practical  men  in  all 
England,  for  he  first  practices  and  then  forms 
his  opinion.  The  great  saving  in  soiling  on 
smooth  and  well-tilled  land,  is  becoming  well 
understood  among  many  of  the  most  progres- 
sive farmers,  and  wo  hope  to  see  its  practice 
rapidly  extended : 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  publishes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  from  Mr.  Mecni : — "  The  longer  I 
farm,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  superior 
economy  of  soiling  farm  stock.  It  is  cheaper 
and  better  to  bring  feed  to  the  animal  than  the 
animal  to  the  food ;  because  in  the  latter  case 


he  is  permitted  to  trample,  excrele,  and  lie 
upon  it.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  snecew- 
ful  farmers  I  know,  has  no  cumbersome,  ob- 
structive hedges  to  impoverish  him;  he  has 
always  folded  his  sheep  and  cut  the  grass  for 
them— one  man,  a  lad,  and  a  horse  chaff  cutter 
being  on  the  field,  there  feeding  the  sheep 
with  green  grass,  cha^  mixed  with  cake,  etc 
He  has  always  been  among  the  very  best  root 
and  com  growers  of  all  my  acquaintance. 
Green  tares,  clover,  etc.,  are  all  passed  through 
the  chaff  cutter  for  my  horses  and  cattle,  £e 
corn  is  ground,  and  the  roots  pulped.  One 
trial  will  prove  the  fact,  and  put  money  into 
the  pockets  of  nty '  agricultural  friends.  My 
sheep  and  lambs  are  close  folded,  and  have  no 
more  food  than  they  clear  off.  Fold  moved 
twice  a  day — one  fifteen  feet  iron  hurdle  to 
every  five  sheep.  Lkmbs  have  the  first  bite^ 
and  are  followed  by  the  ewes  to  clear  it  all  op 
— tares,  clover,  and  Italian  rye  grass." 


Teterinary  Notos. 

A  Michigan  correspondent  of  the  Western 
Rural  asks  for  the  best  mode  of  treating  the 
poll-evil  when  the  swelling  has  just  commenced, 
and  before  it  has  become  sore.  The  editor  of 
the  veterinary  column  replies:  "In  poll-evil 
the  seat  of  inflammation  is  between  the  liga- 
ment of  the  nock  and  the  first  bone  of  the 
neck  over  which  that  ligament  passes.  Being 
thus  deeply  seated,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reach 
it  for  the  purpose  of  treatment  iflie  humor 
may  be  abatea  in  it^  early  stages  by  bleeding, 
physic,  and  the  application  of  cold  lotions  to  the 
part.  This  will  sometimes  disperse  the  humor 
and  render  futher  treatment  unnecessary.  If 
the  swelling  increases  accompanied  with  heat 
and  tenderness,  matter  will  form  within  it, 
and  its  formation  should  be  hastened  by  poul- 
tices, warm  fomentations,  etc.  As  soon  as  the 
matter  is  formed,  the  tumor  will  become  soft, 
and  if  it  is  not  removed  it  will  eat  into  the 
adjoining  parts.  In  opening  the  tumor  the 
orifice  must  be  so  placea  that  the  whole  matter 
will  run  out,  for  if  any  remains  at  the  boUom 
of  the  ulcer,  it  will  irritate  and  corrode  the 
flesh.  This  can  be  effected  with  a  seton.  The 
needle  enters  at  the  top  of  the  tumor,  penetrates 
its  bottom,  and  can  be  brought  out  at  the  side 
ol  the  neck,  a  little  below  the  bottom  of  the 
abscess.  The  part  should  be  kept  clean,  and 
the  seton  free  from  obstructing  matter  by 
frequent  washings  with  lukewarm  water.  By 
this  means,  poll-evil,  in  its  early  stage,  will  l>e 
cured. 

GaooMiNO  HoRSBs. — Though  suitable  and 
properly-prepared  food  is  the  prime  requisite 
for  the  horse,  regular  grooming  holds  the 
second  place  in  the  management  of  him.  A 
man  who  omits  the  customary  ablutions  at 
stated  times — who  goes  for  days  or  weeks  with 
uncombed  hair,  may  exist — but  does  not  live 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  So  of  tlw 
horse.  Grooming  is  alike  essential  to  looks, 
health  and  elasticity  of  action.  The  carrr- 
comb  and  card  should  be  brought  into  daily 
requisition,  nor  should  the  dippmg  shears  be 
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omitted.  Fetlocks  bedraggled  with  mad,  un- 
kempt and  tangled  mane,  detract  muck  from  the 
appearance  of  the  animal,  represB  bis  ambition, 
and  hence  diminish  his  msefulness.  A  man 
who  neglects  the  regalar  grooming  of  his 
horses,  is  an  enemy  both  to  the  beasts  and 
himself;  to  them  because  1m  withholds  labor 
which  is  their  dae,  a&d  to  %n<mself  because  he 
depreciates  the  valve  ef  Inis  own  property. — 
Whitne^s  Wwesrly. 
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A  Chapter  ob  Chickeiuu 

I  have  make  up  my  mind  to  write  you  a 
chapter  on  chickens;  but  that  does  not  imply 
that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  about  what  man- 
ner of  creatures  chickens  are,  and  how  they  are 
produced,  for  I  am  writing  to  editors  who  must 
understand  something  al^ut  these  things,  and 
for  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  who  know  a 
thing  or  two  as  well  as  I  do  myself.  I  don't 
want  to  write  for  anybody  else-— don't  intend 
to  do  it — and  therefore  I  may  confine  myself 
to  a  few  practical-  hints,  which  I  consider  new, 
and  which  I  hope  to  make  of  service  to  thai 
class  of  readers  for* whom  they  are  intended. 

Laying. — Hens  lay  more  regularly  all  through 
the  year  in  the  far  South  than  they  do  in  the 
North.  The  greatest  lull  is  ia  the  spring, 
(January  and  February,)  just  about  the  time 
the  hens  Nonth  commence  their  season's  laying. 
Eggs  are  not  very  plentiful  with  us  at  this 
writing.  We  never  leed  our  hens  much  with  a 
view  to  increasing  their  lairing  qualities,  as 
people  do  in  other  sections — it  might  be  better 
if  we  did. 

Setting. — I  always  find  it  best  to  set  hens  un- 
der shelter  and  on  the  ground.  If  the  last  is 
not  practicable  I  have  a  green  sod  taken  up 
thin  and  placed  under  the  nest.  This  is  very 
important,  for  the  earth  contains  heat  enough 
to  keep  the  eggs  in  good  condition  while  the 
hen  is  off  in  quest  of  food,  something  which 
'boards  or  mere  litter  under  the  nest,  would  not 
'be  sure  to  do.  I  make  my  nests  of  straw 
.pounded  or  bruised  finely  with  the  poll  of  an 
ax,  usually  layine  it  on  a  smoothly-cut  stump 
of  a  tree  to  pound  it. 

Testing  Eggs. — On  the  evening  of  the  sixth 
day  after  setting  the  hen,  I  ^o  to  the  nest  with 
«  lighted  candle,  and  holding  the  eggs  up 
ibefween  it  and  my  eyes,  carefully  observe  their 
Appearance.  If  they  look  clear  and  red,  I  know 
they  are  sterile,  and  so  take  them  from  the  nest ; 
they  will  not  yet  have  been  spoiled  by  the  hen's 
'sitting  upon  them.  The  fertile  e^gs,  contain- 
ing birds,  will  appear  dark;  that  is,  they  will 
show  no  light  through  them.  It  is  great  folly 
to  let  a  hen  sit  all  through  her  term  on  sterile 
eggs,  finally  converting  them  into  "rotten 
<egg8,"  when  they  may  be  so  easily  detected  by 
dhis  simple  process. 

Assisting  Nature. — ^About  a  week  before  the 
dime  for  hatching,  in  dry  summer  weather,  I 


go  to  the  nest  when  the  hen  is  of^  and  sprinkle 
the  eggs  pretty  thoroughly  with  a  little  warm 
water.  I  find  this  a  great  aid  to  nature  in  the 
process  of  hatching,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
soften  the  shells,  it  applies  equally  well  to  all 
kinds  of  poultry. 

Roosting. — I  find  that  young  chickens  should 
have  a  clean  and  well- ventilated  roosting  place. 
It  is  best  for  them  to  sit  on  the  bare  ground. 
The  |p>ound  of  their  house  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  at  least  once  a  week,  by  scraping  it  out 
to  the  depth  of,  say,  two  inches,  nn.'I  s-ippUifig 
the  place  with  fresh,  loose  earth.  Tho  loose 
earth  acts  as  an  absorbent,  and  keeps  the  house 

Ere  and  the  chicks  in  a  healthy  condition. 
nd  the  loose  earth  removed  once  a  week 
m  a  large  flock  bt  chickens  is  worth  almost 
as  much  as  the  poultry,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
excellent  fertilizers  that  could  be  applied  to 
plants.  It  should  be  well  stirred  together  and 
carefully  housed  until  the  time  for  using  it  is  at 
hand.  If  convenient  to  cover  it  closely  in 
boxes  and  barrels,  all  the  better.  We  have 
tested  quite  a  variety  of  fertilizers  this  season, 
but  none  with  results  better  than  those  shown 
by  the  scrapings  of  our  chicken-house. — Ed.] 

Feeding. -^Yexy  young  chickens  will  have  to 
be  fed  regularly  until  they  are  able  to  run 
about  in  quest  of  food.  In  their  case  most 
persons  in  this  section  use  corn-meal  slightly 
wetted,  but  experience  has  taught  me  to  believe 

that  corn  "gi ' 

their    wants. 


that  corn  "  gritsL"  given  dry,  is  best  suited  to 
their  wants.  I  feed  my  youne  chickens 
regularly  four  times  each  day.    fin  regions 

■   for 


further  north  and  less  favored  for  poultry- 

f  rowing,  it  is  usual  to  feed  young  birds  regularly 
ut  sparingly,  about  every  two  hours  through- 
out the  day;  that  is,  where  persons  make 
poultry-growing  a  business.  Adult  poultry  is 
fed  twice  a  day — ^morning  and  evening — and 
com,  wheat,  oats,  «id  barley,  with  various 
garden  vegetables,  finely  chopped,  generally 
make  up  the  feed.  In  our  experience  we  have 
found  them  to  do  as  well  as  could  be  desired  on 
boiled  sweet  potato  mashed  and  mixed  with  % 
small  proportion  of  corn-meal — about  one  part 
of  the  latter  to  four  or  five  of  the  former. 
Irish  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  apples  or  peaches  treated  in  the  same 
way  will  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose. 
—Ed.] 

Doctoring. — My  chickens  are  never  sick^ 
consequently  I  have  no  doctoring  to  do. 
Think  sickness  among  fowls  is  more  the  result 
of  bad  management  than  anything  else ;  and 
that  doctoring  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Remove  the  cause  and  the  effect  will  remove 
itself.  I  have,  on  several  occasions  when 
chicken  cholera  was  bad  in  my  neighbor^iood. 
given,  mixed  in  the  food  of  my  fowls,  smiJl 
proportions  of  powdered  charcoal,  oxide  of 
iron,  and  flour  of  sulphur.  Never  had  a  true 
case  of  cholera,  but  do  not  pretend  to  hold  that 
the  dru^s  administered  should  have  credit  for 
it.  Rather  think  that  keeping  the  houses  clean 
and  their  floors  well  covered  with  fresh  earth 
has  been  the  medicine  that  saved  my  chickens. 
— Mary  C.  West^  in  Mobile  Register. 
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The  TegetaUe  Garden. 

Almost  all  tlie  leading  yegetables  maj  yet 
be  planted  with  tolerable  certainty  that  they 
-will  produce  well.  Egg-plants,  tomatoes,  okra, 
snaps,  English  peas,  celery,  sweet  corn,  lima 
beans,  lettuce,  &g^  will  do  well.  Cabbage,  to 
head  in  winter,  may  now  be  set  out;  and  now 
that  early  Irish  potatoes  are  coming  in,  if  we 
will  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  the  ground 
and  replant  after  they  have  been  about  a  fort^ 
night  or  three  weeks  dug,  we  can  have  a  fine 
second  crop  before  frost  sets  in.  Onions  will 
mature  this  month.  Have  them  taken  up  as 
soon  as  the  tops  begin  to  wilt;  dry  them  in 
the  shade— never  in  the  f^TTh,  or  they  will  rot — 
tie  them  up  in  strings  or  bunches,  and  hang 
them  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated  place.  In  this 
way  onions  can  be  kept  perfectly  sound  all  the 
winter  and  next  spring.  Keep  the  ground  well 
stirred  round  all  the  growing  vegetables,  and 
let  not  a  weed  or  a  blade  of  grass  show  itself 
in  the  beds.  Look  out  for  the  cabbage  bugs  and 
other  predatory  insects.  In  "  dry  spells  "  keep 
the  watering-pot,  and,  if  you  have  one,  the 
garden  engine  going  every  evening.  Use  none 
but  liquid  manure  henceforth  in  the  garden, 
and  take  care  that  even  that  is  diluted.  Give 
the  vegetables  all  the  soap-Buds  that  can  be 
■pared  Arom  the  flowers.  In  transplanting  do 
not  wait  for  a  '*  wet  spell,^'  but  do  the  work  in 
the  evening,  dipping  the  roots  of  the  plants  in 
a  liquid  paste  of  water,  cow  manure  and  woods- 
earth,  giving  each  plant,  when  set  out,  a  liberal 
drink,  and  covering  the  moisture  with  dry 
earth.  If  protected  by  shingles  or  brush  from 
the  hot  sun  for  a  couple  of  days,  they  will  grow 
off  finely.   The  mode  of  transplanting  to  which 


I  have  referred  is  called  by  gardeners  grouiing* 
By  adopting  it  plants  can  be  moved,  however 
dry  the  weather,  without  any  perceptible  check 
or  injury  to  their  growth.  Melons,  cucumber» 
and  squash  sown  now  wil^  frequently  produce- 
a  good  late  crop. 


The  OrcharA. 

Mulch  heavily  all  newly-planted  trees  to- 
protect  their  roots  from  the  broiling  heat  of  the- 
sun.  This  is  the  best  possible  time  to  prune 
fruit  trees.  Wounds  fW>m  the  knife  and"  prun- 
ing scissors  heal  more  quickly  now  than  at  any 
other  time.  If  the  blight  appears  among  the 
pear  trees,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at  this  time,, 
amputate  the  blighted  limb  at  once,  and  you 
may  thus  arrest  the  dbease.  Where  the  trees 
are  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  remove  the  half 
of  it  at  least  without  any  compunction.  The 
other  half  will  be  vastly  improved  and  will  be- 
as  much  as  the  tree  can  mature-  perfectly.  Bo- 
not  hesitate  to  do  this  if  you  wish  to  have  ai 
good  orchard. 


StrawlieiTies. 

Ke^  the  beds  free  from  weeda,  cool  and 
moist,  and  cut  off  the  runners  the  moment  Uiat 
they  show  themselves.  Bo  not  wait  for  them 
to  run,  but  nip  them  before  they  make  the  first 
step.  In  this  way  they  may  be  trained  to* 
abandon  the  habit.  Here  is  Uie  place  for  the 
watering-pots.  A  succession  of  strawberries  is- 
impossible  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
every  evening  when  the  weather  is  dry.  This- 
may  be  troublesome,  but  the  trouble  will  W 
well  compensated  in  the  increased  supply  Q^ 
this  delicious  and  wholesome  ftnit.. 
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The  Flower  GardeB* 

The  dahlias  are  now  in  all  their  glory.  Tie 
them  as  tbej  grow  and  hranoh  out  to  neat 
stakes  with  strips  of  mattiixg,  and  in  dry 
weather  water  freely.  Most  of  the  annuals  are 
now  in  their  fullest  and  gayest  bloom!  Destroy 
all  interloping  weeds,  and  let  them  not  lan- 
guish for  want  of  moisture.  This  is  the  month 
for  the  lovely  verbenas.  Hot  and  dry  weather 
has  no  effect  upon  them.  They  bloom  luxuri- 
antly in  the  hottest  weather.  They  are  easily 
propagated  from  layers.  The  watering-pot  and 
the  weeding-hoe,  indostrioosly  used,  are  the 
great  promoters  of  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
the  flower  garden  at  this  time. 

This  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  special  domain 
of  the  women  of  the  South.  Here  is  an  appro- 
priate field  for  the  exercise  of  their  taste,  skill 
in  adornment,  and  love  of  the  beautiful.  With 
a  little  care  and  attention  they  can  surround 
themselves  with  a  wealth  of  exquisite  flowers 
as  superior  to  all  other  flowers  in  fragrance, 
color  and  luxuriance,  as  they  themselves  are 
•uperior  to  all  other  women  in  beauty,  grace 
and  culture.  How  lovely  it  was  on  Decoration 
Day  to  see  them  laying  their  beauteous  floral 
offerings  on  the  graves  of  our  noble  dead. 
How  eloquent  were  the  noiseless  voices  of  the 
tear-bedewed  wreaths  and  garlands  with  which 
they  tenderly  decorated  the  resting  places  of 
the  heroes  who  gave  their  lives  to  their  coun- 


1,  1,  LOBSLiA  Bam  vs. 

try.  They  told  of  noble  efforts,  exalted  pat- 
riotism, duty  performed,  and  glory  achieved;, 
they  told  of  undying  gratitude  and  fond  recol- 
lection ;  and  they  told  that  while  memory  holda 
her  seat,  the  men  *■  who  died,  and  wore  the 
grey,"  will  ever  be  held  in  fond  and  cherished 
remembrance  by  the  people  of  the  South. 

If  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  furnish  flow- 
ers to  deck  our  soldiers'  graves,  the  women  of 
the  South  should  cultivate  and  increase  th» 
floral  wealth  of  their  country. 


Fjt  lk9  Southern  Fetrtn  and  Home, 

Notes  on  Fmit  Culture* 

BY  DR.  I.  J.  M.  008S. 

Mr.  Editor — I  cannot  And  lime  from  my 
professional  duties  to  answer  the  thousands  of 
questions  that  have  been  recently  propounded  to 
me  in  regard  to  fruit  culture,  grafting  and  bud- 
ding, &c.  Allow  me  to  do  so  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  agricultural  monthly. 
I  am  asked:  "Will  the  young  sprouts  from 
trees  do  to  graft  to?"  They  will  not;  they 
will  take,  and  frequently  grow  rapidly,  but, 
having  no  tap-root,  they  shoot  out  their  lateral 
roots  near  the  surface,  and  when  four  or  five 
years  old,  are  apt  to  blow  up  by  the  roots ;  and 
should  they  escape  the  storms,  ttey  never  make 
good,  healthy  trees,  nor  do  they  live  long. 
Then  I  am  asked :  "  How  do  you  dwarf  apple 
trees  7"     I  do  not  dwarf  apples,  as  they  are  too- 
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^8mall  for  orchard  use,  and  only  useful  as  a 
curiosity.  They  may  be  dwarfed  on  the  Para- 
dise stock— a  dwarf  apple  of  itself.  The  pear 
may  be  dwarfed  on  the  Anger*s  quince  stock, 
a  French  variety  of  rampant  growing  quince. 
Only  certain  kinds  do  well  dwarfed,  and  they 
bear  much  earlier,  but  the  trees "  are  not  as 
large,  and,  consequently,  they  do  not  bear  as 
much  fruit  per  year  as  the  larger  standard 
trees.  I  am  asked :  "  Which  is  the  best  winter 
pear?"  There  are  sereral  good  winter  pears, 
as  the  winter  Nelis,  Ester,  Beurre,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau,  &c.  No  Northern  variety  of  winter  ap- 
ples will  do  for  the  South,  as  they  all  fall  pre- 
maturely. T he-peach  cannot  be  budded  safely 
earlier  than  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  May.  It 
should  be  budded  with  a  bud  from  a  well- 
matured  limb  of  the  current  year's  growth ;  old 
buds  will  not  take.  I  am  asked  again :  "  Which 
is  the  better  plan  of  propagating,  budding  or 
grafting?"  There  is  no  essential  difference  in 
the  trees,  either  in  size  or  bearing  qualities. 
The  only  advantage  of  budding  peach  trees  is, 
that  it  may  be  done  any  time  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, while  grafting  can  only  be  done  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 

I  am  asked :  "  Will  the  Scuppernong  grapes 
grow  from  cuttings?"  They  will  pot  grow 
from  cuttings  unless  previously  rooted.  The 
proper  mode  of  propagating  this  grape  is  to  cut 
young  branches  half  in  two  and  bury  them  in 
the  ground  three  inches  deep  beyond  the  cut. 
The  object  in  cutting  them  is  to  make  them 
strike  vigorous  roots,  which  they  do,  from  the 
fact  that  their  connection  with  the  vine  is  par- 
tially severed,  consequently  they  have  to  strike 
root  to  live.  They  will  be  ready  to  plant  the 
following  spring. 

Social  Circle,  Ga.,  May  2,  1872. 


Manure  for  Frnit^Trees. 

Whether  fruit  growers  know  it  or  not,  it  is 
>still  a  practical  truth  that  fruit  trees  differ  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  fertilizing  material 
necessary  for  their  nourishment.  Almost  every 
one  accustomed  to  observe  the  most  common 
things  of  country  life  has  observed  that  in 
many  neighborhoods  orchards  are  found  bear- 
ing large  crops  of  fine  fruits,  while  others  only 
a  half  mile  off,  and  apparently  on  as  good  soil, 
and  as  well  treaced,  produce  only  small  crops; 
-or  ag^ain,  in  one  part  of  the  country  the  fruit 
4n  one  orchard  will  be  large  and  fair,  while  in 
another  it  is  always  spotted  and  defective. 
Some  orchards'cease  bearing  while  yet  far  from 
a  worn-out  or  dying  condition,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  barn-yard  manure,  while  helping 
anaterially,  is  still  not  perfect  in  its  results. 
We  have  seen  apple  trees  thus  treated  yet  with- 


out producing  any  good  effects.  The  trees,  to 
be  sure,  erew  more  luxuriantly,  bat  the  firiiit 
was  still  knotty  and  inferior.  To  enable  us  to 
solve  this  carious  question,  let  us  examine  the 
ashei  of  the  trees  themselves,  by  the  aid  of 
chemistry,  and  learn  of  what  thev  are  made. 
We  herewith  annex  a  valuable  table,  showing 
the  analysis  of  different  trees : 

ASH  OF  THE  PEAB. 

Sap  Wood.  Bark. 

Potash 22.25  6.20 

Soda 1.84 

Chlorine 0.31  1.70 

Sulphuric  Acid 0.50  1.80 

Phosphate  of  Lime 27.22  6.50 

Phosphate  of  Peroxide  of  Iron.    0.31  ...... 

Carbonic  Acid 27.69  37.29 

Lime 12.64  30.36 

Magnesia 3.  9.40 

Silex 0.30  0.40 

Coal 0.1»  0.65 

Organic  Matter 4.02  4.20 

100.25       98.30 
ASH  or    THE  APPLE. 

Sap  Wood. 

Potash 16.19 

Soda 3.11 

Chloride  of  Sodium 0.42 

Sulphate  of  Lime 0.05 

Phosphate  of  Peroxide  of  Iron.     0.80 

Phosphate  of  Lime. 17.50  ' 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia.. 0.20 

Carbonic  Acid 29.10 

Lime 18.63 

Magnesia 8.40 

Silica ; 0.85 

Soluble  Silica 0.80 

Organic  Matter 4.60 


Bark. 
4.930 
3.285 
0.540 
0.637 
0.375 
2.425 


100.65 
COMMON  WILD  GRAPE-VINE. 
Wood 

Potash 20.84 

Soda 2.06 

Chlorine 0.02 

Sulphuric  Acid 0.23 

Phosphate  of  Lime 15.40 

Phosphate  of  Peroxide  of  Iron.     1.20 

Carbonic  Acid 34.83 

Lime „ 17.33 

Magnesia 4.40 

Silex 2.80 

Soluble  Silica 0.00 

Coal  and  Organic  Matter 2.20 


44.830 
51.578 
0.150 
0.200 
0.400 
2.100 

109.450 

Bttk 
1.77 
0.5T 
0.40 

trace 
5.04 
5.04 

32.21 

39.32 
0.80 

14.00 
0.30 
1.70 


^       100.21       100.86 

The  above  analyses  are  of  the  wood  and  bark 

only,  but  Professor  Johnson  has  given  us  tlie 

analyses  of  XhtfrtdU  and  seeds  also: 
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Or&DG  Soeds • «•*.• 

28.6 
35.7 

2Mb!i 

8.6 

8.8 

33.9 
4.1 

24.0 
1S.6 

3.6 

8.1 

lliU 

Apple,  entire  firuit. 

ts'.- 

Pear,  entire  fruit. «. 

64.7 

8.5 

5.2 

8.6 

15.S 

6.7 

U;.- 

Cherry,  entire  fruit 

51.9 

2.2 

5.5 

7.5 

16.0 

5.1  lOtU 

Plum,  entire  fruit 

59.2 

0.5 

6.5 

10.0 

16.1 

3.8i 

t4j- 
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In  this  analysis  any  skeptic  can  see  that  cfif- 
fereat  trees  require  different  proportions  of  the 
same  fertilizing  materials,  and  the  fact  is  appar- 
ent that  special  fertilizers  can  be  used  with  suc- 
cess. From  opportunities  for  good  observation, 
we  eonnder  ammoniacal  fertilizers  inyariably 
injurious-^they  should  never  be  used.  All  fer- 
tUixers  containing  lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric 
ftcid,  can  be  used  very  appropriately.  The 
apple  tree  needs  more  lime  tnan  any  other 
fruit;  the  pear  more  potash  and  phosphate  of 
lime;  while  the  grape-vine  needs  all  elements 
in  s  strong  degree,  and  more  carbonic  acid  or 
nitrogenous  matter.  What  we  have  hitherto 
6&id  as  to  natural  manures  for  fruit  trees,  we 
ean  now  repeat  with  emphasis  as  beine  the 
most  effective  and  best  adapted  to  the  health  of 
the  tree.  Common  ^oood  ashes  is  invariably  the 
cheapest  material  to  be  obtained;  while  lime 
and  bones  are  to  be  obtained  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country.  Apply  potash  and  bone 
dust  to  the  pear,  lime  to  the  apple,  and  all  to 
the  grape-vine.  Nearly  all  of  us  know  the 
Pelham  fruit  farm  on  the  Hudson  river,  where 
annually  several  thousand  barrels  of  fine 
Newtown  Pippins  are  produced,  of  a  size,  flavor 
and  beauty  so  superior  to  all  others  that 
it  has  received  the  title  of  the  best  orchard  in 
thevxn-ld;  and  yet  the  great  secret  of  the  cul- 
ture of  that  orchard  is  the  abundant  use  of  lime. 
Perhaps  no  place  in  America  grows  finer  pears 
than  we  have  seen  raised  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Newark,  and  more  particularly  in  the  State 
of  Delaware ;  and  yet  wherever  most  success- 
ful, we  have  found  that  the  owners  of  the 
orchards  were  in  the  habit  of  using  bone-dust 
and  superphosphates  We  believe  that  if  the 
^ape-vine  even  were  supplied  with  all  the 
elements  it  needs  of  bones  and  potash,  that  we 
would  have  more  uniform  crops  of  nice  fruit, 
and  less  mildew  or  other  diseases.  Dr.  Nichols, 
of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  had  the 
pleasure  of  trying  an  experiment  of  this  nature 
on  his  grapes,  and  pronounces  it  an  emphatic 
success.  An  intelligent  cultivator  of  grapes, 
living  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  had  Men 
more  than  usually  successful  for  several  seasons 
In  growing  several  varieties  of  foreign  grapes 
in  the  open  air.  At  length  they  began  to  fail, 
even  the  young  vines,  and  the  mildew  made  its 
appearance  to  render  the  crop  entirely  worthless. 
At  last,  receiving  the  accidental  hint,  he  gave 
one  of  his  grape  borders  a  heavy  dressing  of  wood 
ashes;  these,  of  course,  contained  both  tne  potash 
and  the  lime  so  necessary  to  the  grape.  H  e  had 
the  satisfaction  the  next  season  of  raising  a  crop 
of  fair  and  excellent  grapes,  while  the  other 
vines  of  the  same  age  not  thus  manured  bore 
only  mildewed  and  worthless  fruit.  Now,  what 
these  cultivators  have  done  others  can  do — pick 
tip  all  the  bones,  ashes  or  lime,  that  can  be 
readily  used,  and  wherever  a  vine  or  a  tree 
fails  to  yield  fruit,  apply  liberally  in  rJght  pro- 
portions^ and  you  will  find  that  these  hints  from 
this  journal  will  be  worth  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  vou. — Horticulturist. 


If  the  world  says  you  are  wise  or  good,  ask 
yourself  if  it  be  true. 


^mnlBg  Fruit  Trees. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  the  papers 
about  the  best  time  for  pruning  trees,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  concede  that  the  summer 
montns  are  the  best,  that  the  wounds  will  then 
heal  over  the  quickest,  and  that  the  least  injury 
is  then  done  to  the  tree.  If  the  tree-raiser  will 
make  experifheYits,  as  all  ought  to  do,  he  will 
find  in  which  months  wounds  are  healed  over 
quickest. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  rule, 
however — ^to  prune  in  winter  for  wood  growth, 
and  in  summer  for  fruit — but  the  wounds  in 
winter  do  not  heal  over  so  quickly,  and  water 
shoots  are  very  apt  to  be  thrown  out,  when 
amputation  has  taken  place. 

The  true  theory  of  all  pruning,  however,  it 
to  so  guide  the  growth  of  limbs  as  to  have  no 
severe  pruning  at  any  time. 

Start  the  head  of  the  tree  right  in  its  infancy, 
and  if  any  branches  are  going  astray  cut  them 
off  with  your  pocket  knife  at  anv  time.  No 
larger  pruning  instrument  should  go  into  an 
orchard  at  any  iime  than  a  pruning-knife;  and 
no  larger  one  is  needed,  if  used  at  the  proper 
time. 

The  object  of  pruning  is  to  regulate  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  to  throw  the  sap  into  the 
proper  channels,  to  form  a  well-balanced  head 
with  all  parts  open  to  the  sun,  so  that  the  fruit 
may  have  size  and  color. 

Many  go  into  their  orchards  sawing  off  large 
limbs,  cutting  off  more  brush  than  they  leave 
on  the  tree,  mangling  and  butchering  it  hor- 
ribly. 

There  are  laws  for  preventing  cruelty  to 
animals,  and  there  should  be  for  preventinj^ 
cruelty  to  trees.  The  laws  of  vegetable  physi- 
ology should  be  as  well  understood  by  him 
who  endeavors  to  regulate  and  promote  the 
growth  and  fruitfulness  of  trees,  as  the  laws  of 
animal  physiology  should  be  understood  by 
him  whose  profession  it  is  to  regulate  and  bring 
to  a  normal  condition  the  animal  system  when 
out  of  order. 

Orchards  should  be  visited  often  at  this  season 
of  the  year  with  pruning-knife  in  hand,  and 
kind  attention  given  to  every  tree. 

Trees  should  be  considered  adopted  children, 
and  their  every  want  attended  to.  They  shoola 
have  a  good,  rich  soil,  which  should  be  well 
worked,  that  a  thrifty  growth  may  be  made. — 
Exchange, 


Orer-feedlng  of  Grape-Tines. 

If  there  be  any  one  pervading  fallacy  In 
grape  culture  which  we  should  be  always  on 
our  guard  against,  it  is,  without  question,  the 
tendency  to  afford  the  vines  more  nutritive  aid 
than  they  can  appropriate,  and  we  may  be  sure 
of  this,  that  many  more  vines  are  injured  by 
excess  of  food  than  by  deficiency.  In  the  veg- 
etable kingdom  the  same  law  prevails  as  in  the 
animal;  it  is  not  the  quality  of  food  taken  into 
the  system  which  affords  nourishment,  but  the 
quantity  aatually  digested.  —  The  Gardener^ 
Magazine, 
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Domestie  Receipts. 

BY  MBS.  B.  J.  B. 

To  KEEP  Milk  and  Cream.— In  very  warm 
weather  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  preserve 
milk  from  becoming  sour  and  spoiling  the 
cream,  it  may  be  kept  perfectly  sweet  by  scald- 
ing the  new  milk  very  gently  without  boiling, 
and  putting  it  away  in  the  earthen  pan  or  dish 
in  which  it  has  been  scalded.  This  method  is 
adopted  in  all  the  large  dairies  in  England,  and, 
particularly,  in  Devonshire.  Cream  already 
skimmed  may  be  kept  quite  sweet  for  twenty- 
four  hours  if  scalded,  but  if  as  much  powdered 
loaf  sugar  be  added  as  will  sweeten  it,  and  then 
scalded,  it  will  keep  in  a  cool  place  for  npward 
of  two  days. 

To  Make  Butter  ik  Summer. — During  the 
summer,  skim  the  milk  before  the  sun  has 
heated  the  dairy,  but  let  it  always  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours  without  skimming.  Put  the 
eteam  away  in  a  dry  well  or  cold  cellar,  vlf 
you  have  not  enough  to  churn  every  day, 
change  it  into  fresh-scalded  jars,  but  never 
churn  less  often  than  twice  a  week.  If  possible 
place  the  churn  in  a  thorough  draft,  and  set 
it  in  a  tub  of  water  to  give  firmness  to  the 
butter.  When  the  butter  comes,  pour  oflf  the 
buttermilk  and  put  the  butter  in  a  fresh-scalded 
pan  or  dish.  Pour  cold  water  on  it  and  let  it 
lie  until  it  begins  to  harden  before  you  work  it ; 
then  change  the  water  and  beat  it  with  a  flat 
board  until  all  taste  of  the  buttermilk  is  re- 
moved, and,  until  the  Water,  which  must  be 
frequently  changed,  is  perfectly  clear  and  has 
no  color  of  the  milk.  Then  work  some  salt 
into  it,  and  m^ke  it  into  forms  and  throw  fzhem 
into  a  covered  earthenware  dish  half  full  of 
cold  water.  In  this  way  you  can  have  nice 
cool  butter  in  the  hottest  weather.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  butter  requires  more  work- 
ing in  hot  than  in  cold  weather. 

To  Preserve  Butter  tor  Winter  Use. — 
When  the  butter  has  been  prepared  as  directed 
above,  take  two  parts  of  fine  common  salt,  one 
part  of  the  best  loaf  sugar,  and  one  part  of 
saltpeter  beaten  and  blended  well  together.  Of 
this  mixture,  put  one  ounce  to  sixteen  ounces 
of  batter  and  work  well  into  it.  Press  the 
butter  when  cool  into  jars  holding  ten  or  twelve 
pounds.  Put  some  salt  on  top,  and  if  that 
melts  and  the  top  of  the  butter  is  not  entirely 
covered,  add  some  strong  salt  and  water. 


YsGETABLB  Soup.— Poel  and  slioe  lix 
onions,  six  tomatoes,  six  carrots  and  six  turnips, 
(the  number  to  be  increased  or  diminished  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  family.)  Fry  them 
in  half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  pour  on  them 
four  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Toast  a  piece  of 
light  bread  as  brown  and  as  hard  as  possible, 
but  do  not  burn  it.  Put  that,  some  celery, 
sweet  herbs,  white  pepper  and  salt  to  the 
above.  Stew  the  whole  gently  for  four  houn, 
then  strain  through  a  coarse  cloth.  Hsve 
ready  sliced  tomatoes,  celery  and  a  little  turnip 
and  stew  till  tender  in  the  soup.  This  will  be 
found  to  be  a  delicious  soup  for  summer. 

Tomato  Catsup. — Boil  half  a  bushel  of 
peeled  tomatoes  and  seven  or  eight  large  onions 
until  perfectly  tender,  taking  care  to  stir  them 
constantly  to  prevent  their  burning.  Strain 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Then  add  one  quart  of 
good  vinegar,  one  cup  full  of  .salt,  two  ounces 
of  black  pepper,  one  ounce  of  cayenne^  one 
ounce  of  cloves  and  two  pounds  of  sugar.  Boil 
until  thick  enough,  and  put  away  in  bottles. 

The  Art  of  Making  Salad. — In  every 
country  salad  is  composed  of  nearly  the  same 
ingredients.  Many  vegetables  contain  potash, 
and  when  they  can  be  eaten  raw  they  are  ex- 
cellent antiscorbutic  food.  Boiling  them  would 
remove  the  potash ;  thus  their  principal  virtue 
would  be  lost.  The  Romans  ate  salad  freely^ 
mixed  with  olive  oil.  The  general  ingredients 
of  a  salad  are  well  known.  In  spring  and 
summer,  lettuce,  mustard  and  cress,  water-cress 
and  radishes,  form  the  staple ;  in  the  autumn, 
endive  and  cabbage  lettuce  predominate. 
Nothing  spoils  a  salad  so  much,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  flavor,  as  cutting  it  up  too  fine. 
Every  atom  should  maintain  its  individuality. 
Radishes  can  not  be  cut  too  fine,  but  the  slices 
should  be  in  rings,  and  not  in  dice  shape. 
Onions  must  remain  a  matter  of  taste ;  but  not 
so  as  regards  mint.  Every  salad  should  contain 
from  three  to  six  leaves  of  young  mint,  as  it 
greatly  assists  in  digestion.  No  salad  can  be 
properly  made  without  one  or  two  hard-boiled 
eggs,  because  the  yelks  are  necessary  to  blend 
the  oil. 

■  The  mixture  should  be  made  thus:  Boil  two 
eggs  quite  hard ;  when  done,  take  them  out  of 
the  saucepan  and  put  them  into  cold  water. 
This  causes  the  eggs  to  shrink,  and  the  sbelW 
can  easily  be  removed  without  disfigwring  the 
white.  Cut  each  egg  into  three  parts,  and  re- 
move the  yelk  into  the  salad  oowlf  cot  tbe 
white  into  fine  rings,  some  of  the  best  of  whtcfa 
should  be  preserved  to  put  on  top  of  the  la^d 
when  serveid.  With  a  wooden  or  silver  spoon 
break  up  the  yelk  in  the  salad  bowl,  and  ftdd 
one  tablespoonful  of  oil ;  these  ingredients  rub 
together  and  they  will  blend ;  then  add  at 
least  three  tablespoonsful  more  of  oil,  and  tpus 
rub  all  together;  now  add  a  teaspoonful  oT 
moist  sugar,  again  rub,  and  all  wil!  blend. 
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Now  add  gr*dually,  a  libtle  at  a  time,  the 
yinegar,  in  quantity  atK>ut  twice  as  much  as  oil 
uied;  lastly,  put  in  pepper,  salt  and  ready- 
mixed  mustard,  the  latter  but  little ;  but  on  no 
account  use  mustard  that  has  not  been  pre- 
Yioosly  mixed  with  water.  A  little  tarragons 
Tinegar,  used  scantily,  improves  every  salad. 
It  is  very  essential*  to  mix  the  ingredients  in 
the  order  laid  out  as  above.  Wnen  this  is 
carefully  done  an  excellent  salad  will  be  the 
result — soft,  yet  aromatic;  creamy,  but  not 
greisy. 

There  are  as  true  chemical  reasons  for  mixing 
yelk  of  egg  with  oil,  as  there  are  for  mixing 
nour-of-mustard  with  water  and  not  vinegar; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  for  examining  them^ — 
the  fact  stilted  most  be  accepted.  It  is  the 
general  want  of  knowledge  of  now  to  blend  the 
oil  that  causes  the  common  remark,  "I  am 
very  fond  of  salad,  but  Til  not  take  any  oil, 
thank  you."  Of  course,  served  up  as  it  fre- 
quently is,  all  floating  and  greasy,  few  things 
can  be  more  ohjectionable,  unless  it  be  that 
rancid  potion  sold  in  ring  bottles  in  shops 
under  tne  name  of  "Salad  Cream.''  Avoid 
this.  Bae^root)  as  a  staple  to  a  salad,  is  not 
used  sufficiently  in  America.  At  least  half  a 
good-sized  beet  should  be  cut  up  with  every 
salad.  It  is  digestible,  nutritious,  and  in 
general  fiavor. — Hour-Olass. 


Household  Economy. 

It  has  eyer  been  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  our  sunny  South  should 
be  well  versed  in  household  economy  and 
juahagement.  But  much  more  so  since  the 
late  war,  which  has  impoverished  so  many 
hitherto  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
blessed  with  all  the  comforts  thai  wealth  could 
give  them. 

A  great  proportion  of  our  population,  from  a 
want  of  proper  ideas  of  economy,  drag  through 
hfe,  hardly  able  to  make  both  ends  meet,  when 
with  proper  naanagement,  they  might  live  with 
ease,  and  in  due  course  of  time  have  something 
laid  by  for  their  (Children. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  in 
what  manner  this  may  best  be  accomplished. 
In  an  undertaking  of  this  sort  we  necessarily 
come  in  contact  with  the  preconceived  preju- 
dices of  a  large  majority  of  our  people ;  and  to 
attack  anoieai  and  favorite  habits  is  not  a  very 
encouraging  or  agreeable  oocmpation.  Habits 
contracted  in  childhood,  and  growing  with  our 
growth,  and  strengthening  with  our  strength, 
are  not  so  easily  laid  aside.  It  will  be  neoea- 
sary  to  yiew  this  subject  with  an  unprejudiced 
eye,  and  bring  the  light  of  reason  to  bear  upon 
it,  if  we  wish  to  bring  about  any  change  in  our 
hitherto  luxurious  mode  of  liying,  and  adapt 
ourselves  to  our  altered  condition.    Especially 


is  it  necessary  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
our  country  should  learn  economy,  fer  upoi^ 
them  depends  (o  a  very  considerable  extent 
whether  the  hard  earnings  of  the  husband  and 
father  are  squandered  in  extravagant  living,  or 
by  proper  management  the  family  is  enabled 
to  live  in  comfort. 

Probably  the  subject  that  engrosses  the  atten- 
tion of  Southern  housekeepers,  at  present,  more 
than  any  other,  and  about  which  they  are  at 
times  very  much  harassed,  is  the  uncertainty 
of  keeping  reliable  servants ;  and  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  until  some  system  is 
adopted  and  adhered  to  in  relation  to  the  hiring 
of  servants.  It  will  perhaps  be  some  years 
before  such  a  system  can  be  thoroughly  inau- 
gurated. We  should  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
hire  a  servant  who  does  not  come  well  recom<'> 
mended ;  and  we  should  never  give  a  servant  a 
character  for  rectitude  and  honesty,  unless  it  be 
fully  deserved.  If  possible  have  a  settled 
ag^reement  with  servants,  which  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to  on  both  sides.  If  this  is 
once  put  into  execution,  we  shall  cease  to  hear 
so  much  complaint  made  about  servants. 

There  has  been  much  said  and  written  coup 
ceming  the  utility  of  employing  Chinese  labor. 
I  see  no  good  reason  why  our  former  slaves, 
trained  by  ourselves,  who  understand  our 
habits  and  language^  will  not  make  just  as  good, 
and  in  fact,  better  servants,  than  a  class  of 
people  who  would  have  these  things  to  learn. 
Then  we  have  the  negro  population  among 
us,  and  they  have  to  live  in  some  way.  Will 
it  not  be  better  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  an  honest  livelihood  by  honest  in- 
dustry, than  to  force  them  to  obtain  it  by  un- 
lawful means,  which  will  certainly  be  the  case^ 
if  we  introduce  in  our  midst  a  foreign  popula- 
tion and  give  them  the  places  in  our  domestic 
arrangements  formerly  occupied  by  negroes? 
While  slavery  existed,  it  was  customary  with 
the  wealthier  classes  to  keep  a,  much  larger 
number  of  dependents  than  our  altered  circum- 
stances will  now  permit,  and  a  great  many  And 
it  advisable  to  dispense  with  their  servicea 
entirely  except  in  extraordinary  emergencies. 
This  is  advisable  with  a  large  majority  of  our 
population.  The  expense  of  keeping  a  servant 
would,  if  saved,  go  fietr  toward  the  support  of 
a  family.  Besides,  the  active  exercise  is  bene* 
ficial  to  the  health  of  our  females,  as  many  of 
our  ladles  have  found  from  experience ;  not  to 
say  anything  of  better  cooked,  and  cleanlier 
dishes,  when  done  with  their  own  hands. 
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Every  mother  should  instruct*  her  daughters 
in  the  culinary  art,  while  she  has  them  at  home 
with  her.  It  will  he  such  an  advantage  to  them 
when  they  come  to  have  homes  of  their  own, 
whether,  as  will  often  happen,  they  have  it  to 
do  themselves,  or  in  superintending  others. 
Then  instead  of  growing  up  like  hot-house 
plants,  fit  for  nothing  hut  to  be  seen,  they  will 
be  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  young  men 
will  no  longer  be  afraid  to  marry  because  the 
wife  will  be  a  burden,  but  in  marrying  they 
will  get  some  one  to  take  care  of  what  they 
make. 

Few,  if  any,  perhaps,  will  be  willing  to  deny 
themselves  the  luxury  of  drinking  tea  and 
coffee,  which  are  often  pernicious  stimulants, 
but  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  every 
poor  man  to  save  the  money  spent  in  this  way, 
and  purchase  a  good  cow,  which  would  furnish 
nature's  own  healthful  beverage  at  far  less  ex- 
pense, besides  the  advantage  of  good  fresh 
home-made  butter. 

It  might  at  first  thought  seem  useless* to 
mention  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  this  con- 
nection, as  it  is  no  longer  considered  necessary 
to  hospitality  that  the  decanter  should  be 
brought  forth,  and  the  flowing  bowl  sent 
around ;  yet  a  taste  for  such  things  is  often  un- 
consciously contracted  around  our  own  hearth- 
stones. We  allude  to  the  practice  of  making 
home-made  stimulants,  which,  although  per- 
haps, not  intoxicating,  unless  taken  in  large 
quantities,  yet  create  a  taste  for  them  in  child- 
hood, that  in  after  years  nothing  will  satisfy 
but  the  most  intoxicating  liquors.  Many  a 
mother  has  in  this  way  laid  the  foundation  for 
making  a  drunkard  of  her  son,  who  is  perfectly 
unconscious  that  her  influence  had  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

The  increasing  habit  of  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco,  and  the  use  of  snufl*,  are  too  injurious 
to  health  and  property,  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  enumeration  of  articles  of  luxury.  Tobacco, 
although  at  times  used  as  a  medicine,  is  an 
acknowledged  poison,  and  is  very  pernicious 
in  its  effects  upon  the  human  system.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  snuff,  which  taken 
into  the  lungs,  eventually  produces  consump- 
tion. Bat,  as  every  one  will  admit  the  inju- 
ri<msnes8  of  these  articles,  although  such  slaves 
to  their  use,  that  but  few  are  willing  to  discon- 
tinue their  use,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing more  on  the  subject.  We  would  urge 
upon  parents  the  duty  of  preventing  their 
children  from  contracting  habits  that  they  will 
afterward   regret.     Vast  sums  are  spent  in 


this  way,  that  if  saved,  would  add  many  retl 
comforts  to  the  family. 

Let  the  next  generation  be  free  from  tlie 
vices  of  the  present,  and  with  good  constitu- 
tions early  inured  to  aative  exercise,  our  iodi 
will  become  men  indeed,  both  physically  and 
mentally. 

We  believe  it  the  duty  of  every  mother,  in 
so  far  as  she  is  capable,  to  instruct  her  children 
at  home  during  the  impressible  age  of  child- 
hood, instead  of  permitting  them  to  mix  with 
children  whose  influence  may  be  very  contami- 
nating, and  until  they  have  been  long  enougb 
under  the  mother's  restraining  influence  to 
have  fixed  principles.  The  sum  thus  saved 
would  enable  almost  every  one  to  give  their 
children  a  good  education  when  old  enough  i# 
appreciate  it. 

We  will  just  touch  upon  the  great  folly  of 
the  present  day,  especially  of  the  females,  the 
insane  love  of  dress.  They  aeem  to  have  quitt 
forgotten  that  any^nse  is  to  be  made  of  money 
but  to  adorn  their  beautiful  persons,  quite  for- 
getting that  money  is  one  of  the  talents  of 
which  they  will  have  to  give  an  account.  This 
evil  is  growing  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  it  is 
high  time  the  pulpit  and  press  were  raising 
their  voices  against  it.  But  it  has  become  un- 
fashionable to  preach  against  dress,  and  we 
suppose  our  preachers  do  not  like  to  endanger 
their  popularity  by  any  allusion  to  so  unpopu- 
lar a  subject. 

The  various  fluctuations  of  fashion  in  our 
attire,  are  probably  the  chief  causes  of  so  much 
expense  in  the  article  of  dress ;  and,  the  great- 
est mischief  which  results  fi-om  it,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unconquerable  desire  of  people  of 
little  or  no  property  to  exhibit  a  similar  ap- 
pearance to  their  wealthier  neighbors.  It  is  a 
great  duty  parents  owe  their  children,  to  re- 
strain the  gratification  of  their  fancy  or  desires 
within  reasonable  limits.  If  we  were  all  to 
adhere  uniformly  to  a  simple,  convenient,  and 
permanent  mode  of  dreyss,  we  would  aooa  all 
be  contented. 

If  the  luxuries  and  superfluities  of  life 
enumerated  above  were  left  off,  there  are  but 
few  fietmilies  who  might  not  in  a  few  years  sava 
money  s ufi^ient  to  purehase  a  home,  if  they  do 
not  already  possess  one^  and  the  aum  thoa 
saved,  instead  of  being  paid  out  in  rent,  would 
add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  family,  and  in 
due  oourse  of  time  attain  a  competence  fot 
themselves  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  enablft^ 
them  to  lay  by  something  for  their  children. 
Mbs:  J.  J.  T 
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Pbehistorio  Times,  by  Sir  Johk  Lubbock, 
Bart.,  M.  P.  (B.  Appleton  &  Co.)  The  pur- 
pose of  this  book  is  to  prove  that  man  has 
inhabited  the  earth  much  longer  than  is  gener- 
ally belioTed;  that  the  first  man  was  mentally 
and  morally  far  below  the  wildest  savage  that 
now  exists  anywhere,  and  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  savages  of  our 
time  were  ever,  at  any  previous  period  of  the 
world's  history,  leas  savage  than  they  are  at 
present.  These  views  are  presented  with  the 
great  clearness  and  force  which  characterize 
all  Sir  John  Lubbock's  works,  and  are  stated 
with  such  apparent  candpr  as  to  make  the 
reader  believe  that  they  Are  the  author's  honest 
convictions,  and  not  a  wild  theory  ingeniously 
worked  up  to  produce  a  sensation.  The  entire 
argument  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Mo- 
saic account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man. 
Whoever  believes  the  one  must  disbelieve  the 
other.  If  Sir  John  Lubbock's  evolutionary 
doctrine  is  correct,  Moses  was  necessarily  an 
ignorant  impostor,  and  the  Bible  is  a  tissue  of 
fables;  and  if  the  Old  Testament  cosmogony 
is  Gk)d's  history  of  His  own  work,  then  Prehis- 
toric Times  is  nothing  but  a  presumptuous 
attempt  by  poor  finite  man  to  falsify  the  word 
of  his  Maker.  To  be,  what  is  called  in  the  jar- 
gon of  the  day,  a  "scientist,"  or  a  man  of 
science,  it  is  essential  in  the  very  outset  to  be  an 
infidel,  however  ingeniously  the  infidelity  may 
be  covered  up  or  disguised,  to  pull  down 
religion,  "  expose  the  fallacies "  of  the  Bible, 
and  endeavor  to  induce  mankind  to  accept  the 
theories  of  a  presumptuous  mortal  in  the  place 
of  the  truths  of  the  Omnipotent  Gtod.  Because 
man's  researohes  into  the  mysteries  of  creation 
fail  to  fathom  the  bound leto  powers  of  the 
Almighty,  we  are  to  deny  the  existence  of  those 
powers,  or  circumscribe  them  within  the  limits 
of  man's  understanding.'  Because  man  cannot 
comprehend  how,  in  the  ages  which  have  passed' 
from  the  creation  ^  the  present  tiine,  the  world 


could  have  put  on  its  present  form,  we  must 
assume  that  there  were  "  prehistoric  times,"  or, 
in  other  words,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Jehovah  to  do  what  He  distinctly  tells  us  He 
did  do. 

All  these  works  whose  tendency,  whether 
-avowed  or  concealed,  is  to  undermine  the  faith 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  turn  us  over  to  the  hide- 
ous worship  of  "the  Unknown  and  Unknowa- 
ble," are  to  be  deplored  and  condemned,  even* 
where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  style  is 
attractive,  and  the  intellectual  effort  worthy  of 
admiration. 

Thb  Lute  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  John: 
Wesley,  M.  A.,  Founder  of  the  Methodists,. 
by  Rev.  L.  Tyeemam,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  699.  (Har- 
per &  Brothers.)  This  third  volume  completes 
by  far  the  best,  fullest  and  most  satisfactory 
biography  of  the  great  "  Founder  of  the  Meth« 
odists"  thathasever  been  published.  Although 
the  author  is  himself  a  Methodist  minister,  and 
it  is  evident  that  he  undertook  the  task  as  one^ 
of  love  and  duty,  he  has  fulfilled  it  with  per- 
fect candor  and  impartiality,  presenting  Wes- 
ley as  he  was,  "  a  man  with  like  passions  with 
other  men,"  never  becoming  his  fulsome  adu- 
lator, but  stating  all  the  facts  relating  to  the 
life  and  ministry  of  that  great  and  good  man 
in  the  clearest,  most  simple  and  convincing 
manner.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  no  less, 
than  as  a  faithful  biography,  the  work  is  an 
admirable  one,  and  one  in  which  not  Methodists- 
only,  but  the  entire  religious  world,  will  take  a 
deep  interest.  It  is  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  religious  history. 

Ancient  America,  in  Notes  on  American 
Archeology,  by  John  D.  Baldwin,  A.  M., 
author  of  "Prehistoric  Nations."  (Harper  &. 
Brothers.)  It  is  the  fashion  to  suppose  that 
America  has  no  antiquities,  and  that  the  arch- 
seological  explorer  has  no  place  among  us.. 
This  book  dispels  this  supposition  by  giving  a 
most  agreeable  and  well-written  account  of  the. 
ruins  and  archseological  remains  of  this  conti- 
nent, leading  to  the  belief  that  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  anterior  to  the  red 
man.  It  is  full  of  interesting  information  which 
cannot  fail  to  stimulate  to  further  research. 
The  work  is  handsomely  and  profusely  illus- 
trated. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Go.)  This  is  the  first  number  of  a. 
new  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  scientific 
subjects,  ably  edited  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans, 
and  filled  with  papers  of  great  interest  from 
the  p^s  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day,  amon^ 
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"Whom  we  oount  Herbert  Spencer,  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, Towle,  Tylor  and  others.  The  widely-in- 
<creasing  interest  in  Bcientiflc  matters,  not  only 
«mong  men  of  letters,  but  among  all  classes  of 
the*  people,  has  created  a  demand  for  a  period- 
ixsal  of  this  kind.  The  number  before  us  gives 
encouraging  promise  that  the  magazine  will 
fully  supply  the  want  of  such  a  publication, 
and  that  it  will  rapidly  take  a  lasting  hold  of 
popular  favor, 

Chbist  in  Modsbn  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Stop- 
TOBB  A.  Brooks,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  to  the 
Queen.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  sermons  preached  in  St.  James' 
Chapel,  London,  breathing  the  true  spirit  of 
evangelical  piety,  and  designed  specially  to 
flhow  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  on  earth  are 
Ksapable  of  endless  expansion,  of  universal 
Applicability  to  the  wants  of  man  for  all  time, 
expanding  and  growing  in  importance  and 
«cope  of  application  as  man  progresses ;  and 
that  they  furnish  the  only  true  solution  and 
explanation  of  every  question  whether  reli- 
gious, political,  social,  scientific,  or  moral.  We 
eommend  these  discourses  to  general  perusal, 
especially  t)  that  of  those  whose  faith  is  weak- 
ening before  the  materialistic  arguments  of  the 
ecientiflo  theorists.  They  will  find  in  them  a 
floothing  antidote  against  the  disturbing  doubts 
ereated  by  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  will  be,  we  trust,  led  back  to  the 
'  belief  that  in  Him  was  life,  and  that  life  is  the 
light  of  men. 

A  Manual  of  Zoology,  for  thk  use  of 
Students,  by  Henry  Alleyne  Nicholson, 
M.  D.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  The  design  of 
this  valuable  volume  is  to  present  clearly  and 
intelligibly  to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  student 
the  leading  principles  and  facts  of  natural  his- 
tory, a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  an 
adequate  comprehension  of  zoology,  and  a 
wider  and  deeper  study  of  the  subject.  Most 
ftbly  has  this  design  been  executed.  It  Is  a 
convenient,  cheap  and  simple  explanation  of  a 
most  interesting  science,  and  can  be  accepted 
as  an  excellent  manual  of  natural  history. 

How  THE  World  was  Peopled— Ethno- 
logical Lectures,  by  Rev.  Edward  Fon- 
taine. (D.  Appleton  <&  Co.,)  pp.  341.  This 
work  is  an  argument  to  prove  the  unity  of  the 
human  race,  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  the 
races  which  constitute  mankind  sprang  from 
one  pair  of  first  parents,  and  that  all  the  inge- 
nious theories  of  the  "prehistoric"  explorers 
•re  errors — a  conclusion  in  which  we  very  res- 


pectfully and  decidedly  agree  with  Mr.  Fon- 
taine. He  does  not  believe  a  word  about  the 
Pre-Adamic  races,  sees  no  conflict  between  irw 
science  and  revealed  truth;  but  sees  clearly 
how  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible  is  proved 
by  the  fulfillment  and  verification  of  the  pro- 
phecies, the  chronicles  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  and 
other  evidences  equally  forcible  and  convinc- 
ing. The  book  is  extremely  interesting,  dis- 
plays much  learning  and  research,  is  lucid  and 
emphatic  in  all  its  statements  without  dogma- 
tism, and  is  instructive  even  where  it  fails  to 
produce  oonourrenoe  with  its  arguments  and 
conclusions. 

Good-Bye  Sweetheart,  a  Novel,  by  Rhoda 
Broughton,  author  of  "  Cometh  up  as  a  Flow- 
er," "  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,"  &c  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.)  This  story,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished serially  in  AppleiorCs  Journal^  has  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  has  been  generally 
pronounced  superior  to  any  of  the  author's  pre- 
vious works — a  judgment  with  which  we  con- 
cur, while  we  do  not  think  the  book  before  us 
by  any  means  fruitless.  It  is  a  pleasing  tale, 
however,  and  well  worth  reading.  The  char- 
acters of  Leonore,  Paul  Le  Mesurier,  and 
Chariie  Scrope  are  well  conceived,  though 
very  unlike  any  men  and  women  of  whom  we 
have  had  any  knowledge. 

A  Crown  from  the  Spear,  by  the  author  of 
"Woven  from  Many  Threads."  (James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston.)  We  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Boyle  &>  Chapman  for  a  copy  of  this 
more  than  readable  novel.  While  it  will  never 
rank  among  the  best  works  of  fiction  of  the 
times,  it  will  occupy  a  very  respectable  position 
among  those  of  less  prominence.  It  is  some- 
what too  florid  in  style,  and  abounds  too  much 
in  sentimentality,  but  it  has  decided  merit,  and 
deserves  a  place  among  the  *< select  novels" 
which  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  baggage  of 
those  who  will  shortly  congregate  at  Uie  fiish- 
ionable  springs  and  watering-places. 

Maud  Mohan,  by  Annie  Thomas,  (Harper 
&  Brothers,)  is  a  novel  of  uncommon  merit  and 
power.  It  is  an  admirably-written  story  of 
English  life,  full  of  exciting  incidents  and 
adventure,  and,  though  extremely  sensationa], 
always  interesting. 

RiaHTSD  AT  Last,  a  NoveL  (D.  Appleton 
&  Oo.)  This  is  an  American  story  of  very 
n^arked  ability.  The  plot  is  complicated,  hc^ 
welldoYeloped;  and  the  characters  are  excel- 
lently delineated,  the  style  is  good,  an4  tb^ 
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ft  is  delightfully  free  from  the  mawkish  senti- 
fnentality  and  passion  "  torn  to  tatters/'  which 
abound  so  repulsiTely  in  the  common  run  of 
modern  romances.  The  name  of  the  author  is 
not  given,  but '  whoever  he  or  she  may  be,  we 
shall  hear  from  him  or  her  again,  for  this  work 
gives  promise  that  the  stuff  is  there  out  of 
which  to  make  better  things  in  future. 

The  Last  of  thx  Mohicanb — ^A  Narra- 
tive OF  1757,  by  J.  Fekimobb  Cooper.  Illus- 
trated by  F.  O.  0.  Parley.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Oa)  The  Appletona  are  now  publishing  a 
cheap  edition  of  the  novels  of  Fenimore  Cooper, 
the  greatest  of  American  novelists  beyond  all 
qnestion.  This  want,  so  long  felt,  is  well  sup- 
plied by  the  present  edition,  of  which  *<  The 
liast  of  the  Mohicans''  is  the  first  volume,  as 
it  is  the  best  of  Cooper's  works.  It  is  well 
illustrated  by  that  gifted  artist,  P.  O.  C.  Darley, 
and  is  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper. 

The  "Works  of  IhcKENs.  We  have  received 
from  the  Harpers  two  volumes  —  "Oliver 
Twist"  and  "Martin  Chuzzlewit "— of  their 
new  "Household  Edition"  of  the  works  of 
<%arle8  Dickens,  which  for  elegance  of  appear- 
anee  and  extraordinary  eheapness,  excel  any 
other  edition  of  Dickens'  novels  that  has  been 
published  in  America.  The  form  is  large  oc- 
tavo. Hach  novel  is  handsomely  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  well-executed  wood  engravings, 
and  is  exquisitely  bound  in  green  cloth  with 
gilt  letters  and  ornaments.  Any  one  desiring 
io  possess  these  imrivalled  productions — and 
who  does  not?— can  now  secure  them  of  the 
handsomest  style  and  at  the  lowest  price. 

Blackwood's  Ma«azike  for  April  (Leonard 
Scott  Publishing  Co.'s  reprint),  contains  Fart 
IX  of  the  "  Maid  of  Sker,"  continuation  of  "A 
Century  of  Great  Poets,"  giving  an  able  notice 
«f  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley;  another  chapter  of 
*< French  Home  Life;"  Fart  II  of  "A  True 
Beformer ;"  critical  notices  of  the  "  Letters  and 
Writings  of  ^he  Lato  Edward  Denison,  M.  P.;" 
Sir  Henry  Holland's  "  RecollecUons  of  Past 
Life;"  "Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers;"  and 
'^The  Songs  of  the  Russian  People;"  and  a 

2>irited,  out-and-out  Tory  political  article  en- 
tled  "  The  Ministers,  the  Parliament  and  the 
Country." 

Harper's  Magazine,  for  May,  owing  to  the 
liteaary  tastes  of  the  postal  officials  who  fre- 
qnently  indulge  them  at  our  expense,  did  not 
reach  us  until  long  after  it  was  due.  It  is  a 
▼ery  good  number.  We  were  particularlv 
intererted  by  Vordhoff^s  first  paper  on  "  Cali- 
fornia; How  to  g«  There,  and  What  to  See  by 
the  Way."  It  has  all  the  usefulness  of  a  g^ide 
book,  with  all  the  interest  of  a  well-written 
narrative  of  trave/1.  The  following  are  the 
contents: 

The  Mountains,  Second  Paper,  Porte  Crayon ; 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Pet,  Scheie  De  Yere;  SalUfre 
and  its  Founder,  Georee  M.  Towle;  The  Story 
of  Tammany,  Second  Paper,  Rufus  Howe; 
*  Little  Brown  Fist,"  Justin  M'Carthy ;  Inven- 
tors and  Inventions,  Eugene  Lawrence;  How 
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the  Baby  Crossed  the  Isthmus,  C.  H.  B.  Rich- 
ards; California,  First  Paper,  Charles  Nord- 
hoff;  The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere,  Anthony 
Trollope;  The  Dew,  R.  S.  Wliite;  In  the 
Studio,  Mary  B.  Dodge ;  A  Good  Investment, 
William  J.  Flagg;  Wallenstein's  Horopcope, 
S.  S.  Conant;  Old  Kensington,  Miss  Thack- 
eray; Father  Higgins*  Preferment,  J.  W.  De 
Forrest;  Stolen  Secrets,  N.  S.  Dodge;  The 
Manhattan  Well  Murder,  E.  S.  Gould ;  with 
the  regular  "departments,"  Editor's  Drawer; 
Easy  Chair;  &c. 

The  British  Quarterly  Review,  (Leon- 
ard Scotf  8  reprint,)  for  April,  is  only  remark- 
able for  a  paper  which  it  contains  on  "The 
American  Civil  War,"  from  the  pen,  as  tha 
editors  inform  their  readers,  of  "an  eminent 
American  jurist,"  and  written  by  request.  It 
is  a  labored  argument  to  show  that  the  North 
was  all  right,  and  the  South  was  all  wrong, 
because  the  United  States  are  a  State  fonuM 
by  a  league,  and  not  a  league  of  States ;  and 
that  the  right  of  secession  was,  therefore,  a 
sophism,  "bolstered  up  by  the  Calhoun  doc- 
trine of  a  league  of  States,"  and  matured  by 
"a  band  of  knavish  lawyers  in  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  apd  in  the  Senate."  A  naore 
disreputable  perversion  of  facts,  a  more  com- 
plete tissue  of  falsehoods,  a  more  stupidly  erro- 
neous interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
theory  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
could  not  be  imagined,  even  were  the  author  to 
have  signed  his  paper  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Joseph  Holt  or  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  From  the 
first  page  to  the  last,  not  one  line  or  word  con- 
veys a  truthful  statement,  a  just  idea  or  an 
hone«tlBentiment.  It  is  evidently  the  produc- 
tion of  a  pettifogging  advocate  hired  by  his 
Radical  masters  to  traduce  and  villify  a  brave 
people;  and  our  only  wonder  is  that  a  British 
periodical  laying  claim  to  respectability  would 
give  such  a  paper  a  place  in  its  columns. 
.  The  Southern  Maoazike,  for  May,  (Mur- 
doch, Browne  &  Hill,  Baltimore,)  is  a  very 
good  number,  containing  man^r  valuable,  in- 
structive and  entertaining  articles,  all  well 
written,  and  many  of  them  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  The  present  number  is  happily  free 
from  historical  T?)  sketches,  or  notes,  by  a  Con- 
federate General,  whose  inordinate  vanity  and 
self-esteem  have  led  him  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  achieved  wonders  had  he  been  al- 
lowed to  carry  out  his  brilliant  conceptions,  and 
have  also  led  him  to  publish  statements  which 
are  entirely  unwarranted  b^  the  facts,  even 
were  the  taste  of  their  publication  less  ques- 
tionable. We  heartily  commend  the  Southern 
Magazine  to  public  support.  It  is  ably  edited, 
and  it  is  Southern. 

SoxTTHBRir  Musical  Journal.  The  May 
number  of  this  periodical  published,  by  Lud- 
den  &  Bates,  Savannah,  Ga.,  comes  well  filled 
with  choice  pieces  of  music,  and  valuable  inform 
mation  in  relation  to  musical  matters.  It  is 
good  in  itself,  but  is  bettor  still  because  it  is  of 
"home  manufacture."  Terms,  $1  per  annum. 
Single  copies,  10c. 
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Otbkdue  Subscriptions. — We  find  no  part 
of  our  duty  as  Editor  of  the  Farm  and  Homs 
80  disagreeable  as  that  of  reminding  subscribers 
that  thej  are  in  arrear,  and  asking  them  to  re- 
mit what  they  owe  us.  It  is  a  small  matter  to 
them,  no  doubt,  and  very  easily  postponed  and 
forgotten,  hut  in  the  aggregate  it  is  a  very 
Urge  matter  to  us,  and  one  which  the  necessity 
to  pay  our  current  expenses  never  permits  us 
to  forget. 

"We  should  dislike  very  much  to  strike  ftrom 
our  books  the  names  of  any  of  our  friends,  but 
unless  they  prove  themselves  "  friends  indeed/' 
by  sending  us  the  little  sums  they  owe  us,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  do  so,  though  sorely 
against  our  will.  We  have  determined  to 
make  one  more  appeal  to  those  who  are  in  ar- 
rear,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  their 
attention  in  a  manner  they  cannot  overlook, 

twe  have  marked  the  copy  of  each 
subscriber  who  is  in  arrears  with 
this  mark,  (sheaf,)  in  red  ink,  on 
the  cover,  and  hope  that  all  who 
see  it  will  do  us  the  kindness  to 
remit  what  they  owe  by  post-office  order  or  by 
express.  Our  expenses  are  heavy.  We  are 
striving  to  give  full  value  for  the  annual  sub- 
scription, and  we  hope,  if  our  friends  will  assist 
us  by  prompt  payment  of  the  $2  which  they 
severally  owe  us,  to  improve  our  Magazine  in 
hoth  substance  and  form. 


Thjb  Atlanta  Pulntation. — We  regret  to 
learn  that  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Howard  has  been 
compelled  by  ill  health  and  the  necessity  to 
devote  his  time  to  his  planting  interests,  to  re- 
sign the  editorial  chair  of  the  Planiaiion^  which 
for  the  past  two  years  he  has  filled  with  such 
marked  ability,  and  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  his  readers.  We  are  pleased  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Howard  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  columns  of  the  Plantation.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  a  release  from  editorial  la- 
bors, and  the  congenial  and  healthful  pursuit 


of  practical  agriculture  on  his  fii^rm,  will  soon 
restore  his  health.  C5ol.  B.  C.  Tancey,  the 
President  of  the  Plantation  Publishing  Com- 
pany, proposes  as  speedily  and  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Howard,  by  en- 
gaging the  best  talent  he  can  secure. 

The  Pair  Grounds  of  the  Memphis  Ao- 

RICTJLTtTRAL     AND     MECHANICAL     SOCIETY.— 

We  published  as  the  frontispiece  of  our  May 
number  a  double  page  engraving  of  these  ex- 
tensive and  tastefully-arranged  grounds.  The 
enterprising  and  influential  gentlemen  who  di- 
rect the  Society  are  making  arrangements  to 
improve  and  beautify  the  grounds  so  as  to  make 
them  second  to  none  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  expect  that  the  next  fair  of  the  Society 
will  be  the  most  attractive  that  has  ever  been 
held  in  Memphis.  The  Premium  List,  which 
will  be  published  shortly,  will  be  on  the  most 
comprehensive  and  liberal  scale,  and  n^iher 
labor  not  nnmey  will  be  spared  to  provide  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  exhibitors  and 
visitors.  

Advertising. — Persons  who  send  us  letters 
and  circulars  enclosing  advertisements,  if  they 
desire  their  insertion,  would  spare  themselves 
and  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  they  would 
previously  consult  our  published  rates  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  We  have 
made  these  rates  as  liberal  as  possible,  consid- 
ering our  large  and  growing  circulation,  and 
we  never  depart  fcom  them  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  useless  waste  of  their  time  and 
ours  to  ask  us  to  publish  advertisements  at 
"reduced  rates." 


We  are  Indebted  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  W» 
Voorhees  for  a  copy  of  his  great  speech  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Southern  States. 


Crop  News. — Our  planting  friends  who  read 
the  Farm  and  Home  will  do  us  and  the  pub- 
lic a  great  fkvor  by  sending  us  accounts  of  the 
crops  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  from 
time  to  time,  during  the  season.  Accurate  in- 
formation shortly  and  praotically  expressed  is 
what  we  need.  Let  no  ofie  he  disoouraged  be- 
cause he  "  is  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  for  the 
newspapers."  Give  us  the  facts,  and  we  will 
do  the  "  writing  for  the  newspapers." 


Remittances  to  the  Southern  Farm  and 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
must  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  postoffic^ 
orders,  or  by  express. 
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City  Birectoby. — We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  our  enterprising  and  thoroughly  reliable 
feUow  citizens,  Messrs.  Boyle  &  Chapman,  pro- 
pose to  publish  early  In  the  fall,  a  complete 
Directory  of  Memphis  and  its  environs.  We 
may  be  sure,  from  the  well-known  character  of 
the  publishers  and  compilers,  that  the  work 
will  be  well  and  faithfully  done.  We  bespeak 
forit  the  fullest  measure  of  support  from  the 
business  men  and  citizens  of  Memphis  gener- 
ally, as  eminently  due  to  the  enterprise  and 
capacity  of  Boyle  &  Chapman,  and  to  a  work 
every  part  of  which  will  be  done  in  our  city. 
All  things  being  equal,  we  always  prefer 
Southern  enterprise.     * 

A  New  Stoby. — ^We  commence  in  this 
number  a  new  story  of  remarkable  power  and 
interest^ — "  Colonel  Clive's  Wife  " — which,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  be  admired  by  our  readers 
and  judged  to  be  among  the  best  novelettes  of 
the  day. 

All  lbttxbs  relating'  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Fabm  and  Home 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  William  M. 
Bbowne,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Flobal  Chromo. — We  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Briggs  &  Brother,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  a  beautiful  chromo  of  the  choicest  flowers, 
drawn  from  nature.  The  picture  is  admirably 
executed  and  richly  deserves  a  frame  and  a 
place  among  more  pretentious,  though  not 
more  attractive  works  of  art. 


Clubs. — Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Fabm  anb  Homb, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  offered  to 
clubs.     (See  advertisement.) 


Cabuaobs,  Buggies,  &c, — ^We  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  some  of  our  subBoribera  dur- 
ing the  past  month  asking  our  advice  as  to 
where  to  buy,  in  one  instance,  a  "  family  rock- 
away/'  and  in  another,  a  *^  nice  top  buggy,  sub- 
stantial but  stylish,''  and  asking  whether  it 
would  not  "  pay  to  send  North"  for  them.  We 
can  assure  all  our  readers,  as  we  have  already 
assured  our  correspondents  by  letter,  that  they 
can  get  all  they  want  of  the  best  make,  finish 
and  nuUerial  at  the  establishment  of  our  fHends 
W.  8.  BRtrcE  A  Co.,  on  Monroe  street,  and 
that  it  will  pay  and  pay  well  not  to  send  North 
but  send  their  orders  to  the  old  established,  de- 
servedly popular,  and  universally  trusted  firm 
which  we  have  mentioned  above. 


The  State  Female  College. — We  have 
recently  paid  a  visit,  by  invitation  of  the 
learned  president.  Rev.  C.  Collins,  B.D.,  to  this 
institution,  and  spent  there  a  most  agreeable 
ailernoon.  The  College  is  delightfully  situated 
in  large  and  well-arranged  grounds,  and  the 
buildings  are  spacious,  well  Duilt,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  first-class 
college.  We  were  particularly  struck  by  the 
chapel  and  recitation  rooms,  which  are  very 
fine  and  comfortably  fitted  up,  and  we  re- 
marked with  pleasure  the  perfect  arrangements 
that  are  made  for  the  musical  instruction  of 
the  pupils.  Everything  that  conduce  to  the 
instruction,  religious  and  moral  training,  de- 
portment and  health  of  the  young  ladies  com- 
mitted to  the  charee  of  Dr.  Collins  has  been 
provided  and  can  be  found  in  the  institution. 
In  addition  to  Dr.  Collins — whose  capacity  and 
experience  as  a  teacher  are  too  well  known  to 
need  remark — there  is  a  numerous  and  distin- 
guished faculty,  composed  of  the  best  teachers 
m  the  South.  We  heartily  commend  the  Col- 
lege to  public  patronage  as  one  to  which  they 
can  send  their  daughters  with  a  certainty  that 
they  will  be  thoroughlv  educated,  trained  *^  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  and 
every  care  taken  for  their  health  and  comfort. 
Our  frontispiece  for  this  month  is  a  view  of  the 
College.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Federal  troops 
when  Forrest  made  his  attack  on  Memphis,  and 
traces  of  the  fight  may  be  plainly  seen  on  th^ 
outer  walls  and  in  the  interior.  (See  adver- 
tisement, p.  9.) 


Gabrett's  Insect  Exterminatob. — We 
are  informed  by  a  gentleman,  in  whose  judg- 
ment we  have  entire  confidence,  that  this  is 
really  a  wonderful  discovery,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  general  support  If  it  will  do  what 
its  inventors  claim — and  we  are  told  it  certainly 
will — it  is  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  South- 
ern people.    (See  advertisement) 


AHSWEBS  TO  CORBESPONBEIVTS. 

Blhtd  Staggebs  nr  Hobses. — J.  R.,  Jones 
coun^,  Ga.,  "has  a  fine  eight  year  old  mare 
that  is  sometimes  taken  witn  fits,  falling  down 
in  convulsions.  The  neighbors  sav  it  is  blind 
staggers.    Is  there  any  cure  for  it.^ 

We  do  not  know  of  any  cure  for  the  disease 
commonly  called  "  blind  staggers."  Easy  work, 
healthy  cooling  food,  and  good  air  may  alle- 
viate the  ailment  and  cause  the  fits  to  be  lees 
f^equentjbut we  never  knew  a  case  perfectly 
cured.  Horses  thus  afiiicted  are  never  safe  to 
use. 

Atbshibs  Cattle. — G.  B.  S.,  Holmes 
county,  Miss.,  asks  "the  market  price  of  pure- 
bred Ayrshire  cattle." 

We  have  no  accurate  information  upon  the 
subject,  but  we  believe  that  yearlings  of  per- 
fectly pure  blood  may  be  bought  at  from  $80 
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to  $100  a  head.  Two  and  three  year  olds 
bring  from  $200  to  $300,  unless  they  are 
deemed  remarkably  fine,  in  which  case  "  fancy 
prices  are  asked  for  them." 

Manure  tor  Turnips. — A  subscriber  and 
constant  reader  in  Greene  county,  Ala,  "is 
going  to  plant  a  big  turnip  patch  this  year,  has 
a  large  pile  of  stable  manure,  and  wants  to 
know  how  many  two-horse  wagon  loads  to  the 
acre  he  ought  to  apply." 

Twenty  loads  would  give  a  good  crop,  but 
thirty  would  give  a  better  one.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  put  too  much  manure  on  land  for 
turnips.  A  small  patch  heavily  manured  is 
worth  far  more  than  a  bigger  one  thinly 
manured. 

SBLy-SHUTTiNO  Gateb. — A  lady  subscriber 
near  Rome,  Ga.,  wants  to  know  if  any  of  the 
self-shutting  and  self-opening  gates  she  sees 
i^Tertised  m  Korthem  papers — that  is,  gates 
that  open  and  shut  by  the  pressure  of  a  car- 
riage—are worth  an^hing. 

We  hare  never  seen  one  in  successful  opera- 
tion»  We  saw  one  at  the  f^ont  gate  at  a  place 
in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  which  was  said  to 
open  and  shut  by  the  pressure  of  the  wheel  of 
a  vehicle  over  a  sprine  even  with  the  road, 
but,  when  we  saw  it,  it  nappened  to  be  out  of 
order,  and  we  were  compelled  to  gel  out  of  the 
buggy  to  open  and  shut  the  gate.  These  con- 
trivances may  be  very  ingenious  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  they  are  practically  useful. 

Greek  Crop  to  Plow  Under.— H.  W., 
Henry  county,  Ala.,  writes  as  follows :  I  have 
about  twelve  acres  of  rather  poor  land  on  my 
place,  with  a  good  red  foundation,  wbich  I 
want  to  seed  down  in  wheat  and  clover  this 
fkll.  I  cannot  aflfbrd  to  put  much  manure  on 
it,  and  I  cannot  buy  the  high-priced  guanos. 
What  crop  can  I  sow  now,  and  turn  under 
early  in  the  fall,  which  will  enrich  the  soil  so 
as  to  give  me  a  fair  crop  of  wheat,  and  a  good 
stand  of  clover?  Please  answer  in  your  June 
number. 

Cow-peas,  broadcast,  two  bqshek  to  the  acre, 
•re  by  &r  the  best  crop  for  plowing  under  for 
wheat  and  clover.  Plow  the  land  well  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  cross-plow  it  again  ten  days 
later.  Then  sow  the  peas,  cover  them  with  a 
scooter  plow,  and  when  the  peas  begin  to  form 
on  the  vines,  after  sprinkling  them  well. with 
lime,  say.  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  turn  them 
under  with  a  big  two-horse  turn-plow.  By 
the  time  you  are  ready  to  sow  wheat  tbe  vines 
will  have  rotted  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  plow  and  harrow.  We  know  of  no  green 
manure  equal  to  the  cow-pea,  except  clover. 

Currants. — ^W.  McD.,  Monroe,  La.,  asks 
whether  currants  can  be  cultivated  successAillv 
in  the  far  South,  and  if  so,  what  varieties  will 
do  best. 

Small  fruits  are  not  usually  raised  with 
much  success  at  the  South.  We  have  never 
seen  a  fine  Southern  gooseberry  or  currant 


Whether  this  arises  from  want  of  attention  or 
a  defect  of  climate,  we  cannot  say.  Currants 
are  a  verv  healthy  fruit  and  are  grown  with 
little  trouble.  The  white  varieties,  of  wbich 
**  Dana's  Transparent "  is  said  to  b«  the  finest* 
are  the  best  ana  least  acid.  We  would  be  glad 
if  some  of  our  horticultural  friends,  who  have 
experience  with  the  small  fruits,  (we  have 
none,)  would  favor  us  with  information  on  the 
subject. 

Varieties  of  Peaches. — ^In  answer  to  the 
request  of  A.  J.,  Ouachita  county.  Ark.,  re- 
ceived too  late  for  reply  in  our  May  number, 
to  give  "a  list  of  the  choicest  peaches  to  ripen 
in  regular  succession  from  the  very  earliest  to 
the  very  latest,"  we  would  recommend  the 
following : 

Hales'  Early,  Early  Tillottson,  Crawford's 
Early,  Chinese  Cling,  Stump  the  World,  Old 
Mixon  Cline,  Pine  Apple  Cling,  Heath's  Clingy 
La  Grange.  Baldwin's  Late,  and  the  Tinley. 

Hales'  Early  is  decidedly  the  earliest  peach 
we  know,  and  the  Tinley  matures  its  crop  in 
October. 

A  Question  of  Titles. — Miss  L.  A.  B., 
New  Orleans,  asks :  "  What  is  the  proper  title 
of  Duke  Alexis?  ts  it  Imperial  or  Royal 
Highness?  Is  not  *  imperial^  the  title  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Emperor,  and  '  royal '  that  of 
the  younger  sons  and  daughters  7  " 

In  the  first  place  the  son  of  the  Czar,  who 
recently  passed  through  our  country,  is  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  not,  Dttke  Alexis.  Hit 
proper  title  is  Imperial* Highness,  as  the  son  of 
an  Emperor  and  a  member  of  an  Imperial 
family.  Royal  Highness  is  the  title  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Kings  and  Queens. 

Woolly  Taste  in  Sheep. — A  fViend  writing 
f^om  Richmond  county,  Ga.,  objecting  to  mutton 
as  an  article  of  food  at  the  South,  says  that, 
"bW  the  mutton  he  has  ever  eaten  south  of 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  has  a  taste  of  the  wod 
which  is  so  disagreeable  as  to  make  it  unfit  tat 
food,''  and  asks  if  **  this  can  be  obviated." 

This  woolly  taste  of  which  our  fHend  com- 
plains is  caused  by  bad  butchering.  If  the 
animal  is  killed  quickly,  and  the  skin  and  in- 
testines removed  before  the  carcass  begins  to 
cool,  there  will  be  no  such  taste.  It  arises  not 
from  the  wool,  but  from  the  gas  in  the  intes- 
tines which  is  absorbed  by  the  meat. 

Cut-Worm  in  Corn. — "A  young  &rmer," 
Gordon,  Gi^  wants  "  to  know  if  there  is  anv 
remedy  against  the  cut-worm  in  young  oon.' 

We  have  heard  that  common  salt  applied  to 
the  hill  before  the  corn  oomes  up  (about  half  a 
gill  to  each  hill)  will  destroy  all  worms. 

CoLio  in  Mule8.~43.  H.  G^  Issaqaens 
county^  Miss.,  asks  "what  is  the  best  renedj 
for  colic  in  mules.'' 

An  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether  and  an  ounce  of 
laudanum  in  a  pint  of  luke-warm  water,  given  st 
adose^  will  cure  any  but  a  very  acute  case^  Vid 
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a  repetition  of  the  doee  at  an  interval  of  half  an 
hour  will  almost  certainly  give  relief.  We 
have  ^n  cases  of  colic  cured  oy  copious  injec- 
tions. The  common  hahit  of  galloping  horses 
or  mules  suffering  from  colic  is  both  cruel  and 
absurd.    The  poor  animal  needs  rest. 

Strawbxbries. — A  "  recent  subscriber,"  By- 
halia,  Miss.,  "  inquires  what  are  the  best  varie- 
ties of  strawberries  for  our  country  .V 

This  question  has  been  asked  and  answered 
frequently  in  these  columns.  We  give,  the 
same  answer.  The  best  of  all  strawberries  for 
our  country  is  the  "  Wilson  Albany,"  next  to 
that  the  "Triomphe  de  Gand,"  and  then 
**Hovey's  Seedling."  We  have  tried  a  dozen 
other  varieties,  all  bad  and  indifferei^t.  Those 
named  are  the  best,  and  rank  in  the  order  we 
have  named  thorn. 


§n$nxm<t  geyartnmtt. 


ArgnmeBti  in  FmTor  of  Llf^  Insnnuiee. 

There  are  a  sp^eat  manv  men  in  every  com- 
munity who  scoff  at  life  insurance,  ridicule  in- 
•arance  agents,  think  it  smart  to  attempt  to 
show  how  much  better  use  they  can  make  of 
their  money  than  taking  a  policy  of  insurance, 
and  boast  that  they  have  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  insurance  companies. 

A  large  majority  of  these  men  who  talk  thus 
within  the  range  of  our  personal  acquaintance, 
and  we  suppose  it  b  the  came  everywhere  else, 
are  living  up  to  the  full  extent  of  their  incomes, 
are  saving  nothing  for  those  who  are  to  come 
after  them,  and  are  unwilling  to  curtail  their 
yearly  expenses  and  means  of  selfish  enjoy- 
ment to  the  extent  of  the  yearly  premiums  on 
a  life  policy,  and  they  strive  to  stifle  the  up- 
braidings  of  their  consciences  by  pretending  to 
themselves  and  others  that  they  are  their  own 
insurers,  and  that  they  are  acting  wisely. 
They  are  the  men  who  never  "  play  a  game  at 
which  they  must  die  to  win." 

If  any  earnest  and  prudent  friend  were  to 
uk  each  of  these  men :  "  Do  you  think  you  are 
doing  your  duty  to  your  fumily  in  spending 
every  dollar  of  your  income  and  investing  all 
you  have  in  a  business  which  depends  for  its 
success  on  your  management  and  therefore  on 
your  tenure  of  life  ?  If  you  were  to  die  to- 
night, are  you  sure  that  you  would  leave  your 
wife  and  children  in  a  position  to  maintain  the 
life  of  comfort  and  ease  they  now  enjoy  7  Are 
you  sure  that  you  would  leave  them  secure 
from  the  pressure  of  distress  and  want?  Would 
they  have  a  comfortable  home  and  your  chil- 
dren the  means  of  education  7  Would  they  be 
independent  of  the  cold  charity  of  a  hard  and 


selfish  world  7  Are  you  sure  that  your  estate, 
however  large  it  may  be,  will,  after  your  debts 
are  paid  and  it  is  distributed,  provide  a  compe- 
tency or  even  immediate  means  of  support  for 
those  who  have  been  suddenly  deprived  of 
their  protector,  and  whose  misery  is  increased 
tenfold  if  their  bereavement  involves  destitu- 
tion 7  Are  you  sure  that  a  table  will  be  spread 
for  those  of  your  house  when  your  place  at  it 
has  become  forever  vacant?"  If^  ,we  repeat^ 
any  friend  were  to  ask  them  these  questions, 
what  answers  could  they  honestly  make  7  They 
must  know  that  they  have  not  done  their  duty, 
and  perhaps  the  self-examination  to  which 
these  questions  would  give  rise  might  influence 
them  to  repair  the  wrong  while  there  is  yet 
time,  and  substitute  a  certain  and  sufficient  for- 
tune for  their  families  for  the  fearful  uncer- 
tainty of  their  term  of  existence.  These  same 
men  who  can  ^  use  their  money  in  their  busi- 
ness to  better  advantage  than  giving  it  to  an 
insurance  company,"  would  think  that  it  was 
madness  not  to  insure  their  house,  their  goods, 
ftimiture,  Ac,  not  knowing  or  not  believing 
what  is  true  nevertheless,  that  there  are  eight 
chances  that  they  will  die  within  the  week  to 
one  that  their  house  will  be  burned  in  the  same 
time. 

If  men  could  only  be  brought  to  reflect  upon 
these  things,  and  look  at  their  situation  as  it  is, 
laying  aside  all  selfish  considerations,  there 
are  very  few  who  would  hesitate  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  safe,  sufficient  and  immediate  pro- 
tection which  life  insurance  affords  them.  It 
matters  not  how  well  off  a  man  may  be,  it  will 
take  time  after  his  death  to  settle  hb  estate, 
and  a  life  policy  yields  the  ready  means  of  sup- 
port, and  frequently  avoids  the  necessitv  to 
sacrifice  property.  It  matters  not  how  last  a 
man  may  be  accumulating  money,  riches  take 
wings,  adversity  may  come,  health  may  fail, 
fortune  ma^  withdraw  her  favors,  and  then  if 
he  has  life  msured  for  such  a  sum  as  his  meana 
will  afford,  he  can  bear  the  shafts  of  misfortune 
with  far  greater  fortitude  than  if  he  has  pro- 
vided no  such  protection. 

It  matters  not  how  scanty  a  man's  meana 
may  be,  or  how  hard  it  may  be  to  '*  make  enda 
meet,"  there  b  always  some  expenditure  he 
may  curtail,  some  pleasure  deny  himself,  some 
luxury  forego,  and  with  the  means  thus  saved, 
shelter  his  family  against  the  uncertainty  oi 
his  life.  Even  ten  cents  a  day  amounts  in  m 
year  to  $36  50,  and  this  sum  saved  by  smoking 
daily  one  cigar,  taking  half  a  drink,  half  Uie 
amount  of  chewing  tobacco  less  than  usual,  will 
enable  a  man  to  insure  to  his  family  at  hb 
death  from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars  accord- 
ing to  hb  age. 

Every  dictate  of  prudence,  duty  and  affec- 
tion b  in  favor  of  life  insurance,  and  not  one 
valid  argument  against  it. 
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COLONEL  CLIVE'S  WIFE. 

"  Somebody  to  see  Colonel  Olive.'^ 

The  words  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the 
long,  vaulted  passfges  of  Aberdeen  Jau,  as  a 
lady,  dressed  in  black  and  with  her  face  closely 
shaded  by  a  thick  crape  veil,  followed  the  grim 
turnkey  to  whom  tney  had  been  addressed, 
toward  the  cell  where  Harold  Glive,  late  colonel 
in  her  Majesty's  Dragoon  Guards,  lay  waiting 
his  trial  at  the  next  assizes  for  the  willful 
murder  of  Philip  Anstruther  on  the  14th  day 
of  October,  1866. 

She  kept  strict  silence  till  the  noise  of  the 
man's  key  was  heard  grating  in  the  door. 

"  What  is  the  longest  time  that  I  may  stay  ?" 
she  asked,  in  a  low,  composed  tone. 

"An  hour  *s  the  outside  thne  allowed,"  was 
tiie  answer,  given  in  rather  a  surly  manner. 

"  I  saw  your  wife  yesterday,  Keith,  and  shall 
see  her  again  to-morrow,"  the  lady  continued. 

"  Can  I  take  any  message  for  you  to  her  or 
the  children?" 

The  man  looked  up  with  a  startled  expression. 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  his  stern  features 
•had  relaxed  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

" Gk>d  bless  me !  it's  never  Miss  Laura 7  "  he 
exclaimed. 

•"  Yes,  it  is  Miss  Laura,  and  she  wants  you  to 
do  her  a  favor,  Keith,"  she  answered. 

"  There  is  na  much  I  wouldna  do  for  you, 
miss,"  «aid  the  man,  a  little  doubtfully;  he 
wondered  what  was  coming  next. 

"  It 's  nothing  wrong,"  she  said,  in  the  same 
low,  quiet  tone.  "  Only  I  have  something  of 
great  importance  to  say  to  the  prisoner,  and  I 
wish  to  be  as  little  disturbed  as  possible  during 
the  hour  in  which  I  am  allowed  to  be  with 
him.    Will  you  take  care  of  this  ?  " 

"All  right,  my  bonnie  young  leddie.  Rules 
is  rules,  and  cannot  be  evad^,  but  I'll  tak' 
oare  thai  the  clock  does  na  run  on  faster  than 
can  be  helpit.  Ye  canna  be  alone  with  him, 
ye  ken?"  ne  added,  a  moment  after. 

"  I  know  that,"  she  answered,  a  little  sadly. 

"  But  I'll  tak'  the  turn  to  watch  mysel',  and 
ye  need  hae  no  fear  that  I  shall  listen  to  what 
ye  shall  sav  to  the  colonel,  God  bless  him?  " 

He  held  the  door  open,  while  she  passed 
without  another  wora  into  the  prisoner's 
presence,  and  then  closed  it  softly  benind  her. 

Oolonel  Glive  had  been  seated  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  cell,  with  his  back  turned  toward 
his  visitor  as  she  came  in ;  but  the  grating  noise 
made  by  the  heavy  door  had  aroused  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  looked  up  absentlv  f^om  the  book 
he  was  reading.  I  say  absently,  for  though  he 
rose  instinctively  from  his  chair  and  bent  his 
head  somewhat  proudly  to  the  lady,  who"  was 
landing  before  him,  he  evidently  did  not 
recognize  her  in  the  least. 

She  put  up  her  veil,  and,  holding  out  her 
hand,  walkea  quickly  up  to  him. 

"  Harold,  I  have  come  to  see  you  at  last," 
Bhe  said. 

He  started  back,  looking  utterly  bewildered. 

*^  Laura  I  yow  here?"  he  exclatmed.  "This 
fe-^more  than  I  could  have  dared  to  hope." 
Then  he  took  her  offered  hand,  and  held  it  fast 


in  both  his  own ;  and  so  they  stood  together 
for  the  next  few  minutes  without  speaking 
another  word.  •  . 

He  was  a  tall,  strongly-made  man,  somewhere 
about  forty  years  of  age,  though  he  was  very 
often  taken  to  be  mucn  older;  for  the  lines 
about  his  lips  aad  eyes  were  deeply  marked, 
and  his  thick  black  hair  and  heavy  cavalrr 
mustache  were  thickly  sprinkled  with  g^y.  It 
was  not  a  handsome  face;  the  features  were 
rough  and  irregular,  and  the  old  scar  of  a 
saber-cut  was  still  clearly  visible  on  one  side  of 
his  forehead  and  cheek.  But  there  was  a 
certain  manlv  beauty  about  it  for  all  that.  It 
was  a  face  that  children  and  women  learned 
implicitly  to  trust — certainly  not  the  face  of 
one  who  was  likely  to  have  committed  the 
awful  crime  with  which  he  had  been  charged. 

Time  must  have  dealt  very  hardly  with  this 
man ;  there  was  a  sad,  wearv  look  in  his  dark 
eyes  which  seemed  to  tell  you  that  he  had 
known  much  sorrow,  that  life  had  been  to  him 
one  long  struggle,  and  that  he  was  willing  to 
lay  it  down  and  be  at  rest  as  soon  as  ever  his 
time  should  come.  It  was  not  often  that 
Colonel  Olive  was  seen  to  smile,  and  his  smile 
was  not  a  very  joyous  one  at  the  best;  but  there 
were  a  £ew  women  in  the  world,  mothers, 
perhaps,  who  had  watched  him  when  he  had 
oeen  playing  with  thoir  little  ones,  who  would 
tell  you  afterward  that  his  smile  was  the  most 
beautiful  thing  they  had  ever  seen. 

Unworldly  and  unselfish  more  than  most 
men,  brave  as  a  lion,  yet  gentle  as  a  little  child, 
he  had  nevertheless  made  but  few  friends  in 
his  way  through  life,  and  still  fewer  acquain- 
tance; but  except  one  mean  soul  here  and 
there,  who  had  come  under  the  scourge  of  hk 
righteous  scorn,  he  had  scarcely  an  enemy  in 
the  world ;  and  there  was  not  one  among  those 
few  who  had  learned  to  know  and  love  him 
well  but  would  have  gone  through  fire  and 
water  for  the  sake  of  doing  a  service  to  Harold 
Olive. 

And  this  was  the  man  who  was  kept  close 
prisoner  now  in  Aberdeen  Jail,  charged  with 
the  willful  murder  of  his  own  cousin,  Philip 
Anstruther. 

"  Laura,  my  child,  what  good  angel  of 
mercy  sent  you  here  to-day  ?  "  he  asked,  gently, 
as  he  let  go  her  hand  at  last. 

"No  one  sent  me,"  she  answered  ;  "I  came 
of  my  own  fVee-will.  They  would  not  have 
let  me  come  if  they  had  been  at  home;  but 
they  are  all  gone  to  Bladden  Castle  for  the 
day,  and  so  I  came  without  their  knowledge." 

"  You  are  with  the  Anstruthers  still,  then  ?  " 
he  said. 

"Yes;  it  could  not  well  be  helped,"  she 
answered;  "but  I  go  back  to  Edward's  wife 
to-morrow.  Harold,"  she  added,  in  a  different 
tone,  "  I  should  have  been  here  long  ago,  only 
I  have  been  so  ill,  so  very  ill,  ever  since  thii 
dreadful  day." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  that ;  the  wonder  is tosee 
you  here  at  all.  You  have  never  come  alone^ 
Laura?"  he  asked,  anxiously. 

"No,  not  alone.  Little  Phoebe  Macintosh, 
the  keeper's  daughter,  who  has  been  nursing 
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me  for  the  last  tM  da^  came  with  me  in  (lie 
train;  but  I  sent  her  on  to  her  uncle's  house, 
and  she  does  not  know  what  the  business  was 
that  brought  me  into  Aberdeen." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  minute  or  so  with  one 
of  his  own  peculiar  smiles,  and  then  he  said, 

**  Laura  Sartoris,  I  know  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  by  many  in  your  good  life  that  you 
have  been  within  the  walls  of  a  prison;  but  I 
think  I  may  safely  say  that  never  in  all  your 
Ufe  have  you  done  so  much  good  to  any  poor 
prisoner  as  you  have  done  to  n^e  this  afternoon. 
I  ou  have  brought  the  first  bit  of  sunshine  into 
this  gloomy  den  that  I  have  seen  for  many  a 
bnff  day.  Give  me  your  hand  again,  Laura,  my 
ckm,  while  I  thank  you  for  coming  here — 
tbank  you  as  I  would  do  on  my  knees,  if  I 
thought  you  would  let  me,  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  of  swearing  to  you  with  my  own 
Upt  that  I  am  as  innocent  of  the  murder  of 
^at  dead  man  as  you  are  yourself." 

"  Hush,  Harold,"  she  answered,  shaking  her 
head  sadly ;  ^  there  is  no  need  to  tell  me  that; 
that  I  am  here  to-day,  holding  your  hand  thus, 
is  proof  enough  that  I  never  doubted  you  for 
9fi  instant.  But  ]^ou  must  forgiye  me  if  X  say 
that  I  do  not  thmk  vou  acted  wisely  at  the 
time.  Surely  it  would  have  bpen  better  for  you 
to  have  gdven  yourself  up  to  the  authorities  at 
once,  and  told  the  exact  truth  of  how  it  all 
Inppened,  than  to  have  kept  such  a  strict 
silence  about  the  awful  accident,  and  given  th^ 
world  the  impression  that  you  intended  to 
«saape." 

"  Tou  think,  like  the  others,  then,  that  I  have 
%een  tellinff  liesT"  exclaimed  Colonel  Oive^ 
iWowing  his  head  back  proudly,  while  the  hot 
blood  mounted  slowly  to  his  iheek.  "Tou 
wrong  me  by  that  doubt,  Laura.  I  spoke  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  that 
day  before  the  magistrates,  when  I  told 
them  that  I  knew  no  mor^  how  Philip 
Anstruther  met  with  his  death  than  the  child 
unborn.    I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  we  went 

half-way    down    the  pier  at  S toget]ier, 

speaking  passionate  revengeful  words,  1  own, 
and  parted  at  last  with  hot  anger  in  both  our 
hearts;  but  from  that  moment  I  never  set  eyes 
on  him  again.  He  w^nt  on  to  the  end — to  the 
unfinished  part  of  the  pier,  as  I  believe — and  I 
retraced  my  steps  by  the  way  that  I  had  come ; 
bnt  whether  he  made  a  false  step  in  the  twilight, 
or  whether  tjie  wind^  which  was  blowing  hard 
at  the  time,  actually  blew  hi^  over  the  low 
parapet — whether  he  died  by'  accident^  or  by 
nis  own  act,  or  by  the  hand  of  another,  God 
only  knows.  I  never  even  hieard  of  his  death 
-^11  two  nights  afterward,  when,  just  as  I  was 
«tepping  on  board  the  Havre  steamer  at  South- 
ampton, I  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having 
murdered  him." 

!By  way  of  answer,  Laura  Sartoris  laid  her 
cold  hand  upon  that  of  her  companion. 

"Poor  Harold,"  she  said,  softly,  "it  must 
have  been  very  hard  for  you  to  bear." 

He  had  placed  her  in  the  chair  from  which 
he  had  so  lately  risen,  and  they  were  now 
sitting  side  by  sida. 


yet 

Sartoris  was  Ulte.  Perhaps  he  may  be  fancy- 
ing her  all  this  time  to  be  a  tall,  beautiful  girl, 
of  stately  height,  and  with  noble,  aristocratic 
faatures.  But  she  was  nothing  of  the  kind — 
not  a  girl  at  all,  but  a  woman  of  three-and- 
twenty  years  old  at  least ;  not  beautiful,  not 
even  pretty ;  a  little  mignonne  creature,  with  a 
pale  face,  and  gray  eyes,  and  wavy,  auburn 
hair — hair  that  looked  simply  brown  in  the 
shade,  but  in  the  sunshine  warmed  into  a  sort 
of  golden  red.  Many  persons  could  see  no 
kind  of  beauty  in  that  face.  Women  seldom 
looked  at  it  a  second  time ;  but  there  were  some 
men  who  maintained  that  Laura  Sartoris^s 
face  was. better  worth  looking  at  than  anjf 
other  woman's  in  the  world — that  once  seen,  it 
could  never  be  forgotten ;  and  the  gray-haired 
soldier  sitting  by  her  now  was  one  of  these* 
She  was  not  looking  her  best  just  then,  for  hei* 
only  claim  to  beauty  at  any  time  lay  in  the 
charm  of  her  expression,  in  her  glowing 
cheeks  and  laughter-loving  eyes.  But  there 
was  not  a  smile  on  her  lips  now ;  her  cheeks 
looked  thin  and  worn ;  and  the  dancing  light 
in  her  eyes  had  been  quenched  as  if  by  many- 
tears.  Harold  Olive  saw  and  noted  all  these 
changes  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  yet  he  thought 
she  had  never  looked  so  nearly  beantifUl  in  all 
her  life  as  she  did  that  afternoon. 

His  hand  closed  fast  upon .  her  trembling' 
fingers ;  that  little  hand  of  hers  seemed  a  sort 
of  sheet-anchor  for  him  to  hold  on  by.  "And 
poor  Laura,  I  might  sayi"  be  resumed,  answer- 
ing her  last  wokIs,  "if  you  were  not  so  un-t 
selfish  that  you  have  made  me  forget  youf 
sorrow  in  my  own.  Tour  eoodness  in  coming 
here  t(vday  would  be  simply  incredible  to  me, 
did  I  not  know  that  you  acquit  me  of  having, 
by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  willfully  injured 
the  man  who  was  to  have  been  your  husband.'^ 

**  We  will  not  speak  of  that  now,  Harold,  if 
you  please,"  Laura  answered,  blushing  a  little 
for  the  first  time.  "I  did  not  come  to  talk 
about  the  past,  but  of  the  future,  and  there  is 
no  time  to  lose.  Tell  me  what  you  think  your*^ 
self:  how  will  it  go  with  you  at  this  dreadftll, 
trial?" 

They  had  spoken  in  low  tones  from  the  first, 
but  now  their  voices  sank  almost  into  a 
whisper,  sb  that  not  one  word  could  reach  the 
ears  of  the  man  Keith,  who  kept  his  silent 
watch  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  long  room, 
pacing  up  and  down  like  an  automaton,  ana 
apparently  taking  no  notice  of  what  was 
passing  before  his  eyes. 

«  How  can  I  tell?  "  Harold  answered,  with  « 
little,  bitter  laugh,  which  grated  strangely  on 
his  companion's  ear.  "  If  it  were  any  other 
man  than  mvself  who  was  to  be  tried,  I 
should  nU  hesitate  to  say  he  would  be  acquitted } 
but  some  men  seem  to  have  the  luck  of  it  in= 
this  world,  and  some  do  n't.  Fm  one  of  the 
last.  At  school  it  seemed  with  some  of  thef 
fellows  that  to  wish  for  a  thins  was  to  have  it,' 
but  with  me  it  was  always  the  reverse.  It  '• 
been  so  ever  since  I  can  recollect.  My  mother 
died  when  I  was  a  year  old,  and  my  father 
never  seemed  to  care  whether  I  was  alive  op 
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dead.  Except  for  the  accident  of  hAving 
inherited  a  large  share  of  worldlj  wealth,  no 
one  can  call  me  a  fortunate  man.  Bat  I  must 
have  been  bom  under  an  unlucky  Btar  indeed, 
if  they  can  succeed  in  making  me  out  guilty 
upon  the  scraps  of  circumstantial  evidence 
that  they  have  got  against  me  as  yet  That 
we  were  both  seen  walking  toeether  down  the 
pier— quarreling,  if  you  will — ^that  I  was 
observed  later  to  come  back  alone,  looking 
worried  and  anxious;  that  poor  Philip's  hat 
and  handkerchief,  stained  wiui  a  few  drops  of 
blood,  were  found  the  next  morning  wedged 
amon^  the  piles  at  the  end  of  the  pier ;  and 
that  i  was  overtaken  forty  hours  afterward  at 
Southampton  on  my  way  to  Havre,  having 
taken  my  passage  nearly  a  week  before,  are  not 
quite  proofs  enough,  I  should  say,  if  I  know 
anything  of  Scotch  law,  to  convince  twelve 
honest  jurymen  that  I  murdered  a  man  in  cold 
blood  whom  I  had  known  ever  since  he  was  a 
boy." 

"  There  would  be  no  fear  at  all  of  the  result," 
said  Laura,  speaking  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice— 
"  the  lawyers  all  say  so— except  for  the  evi- 
dence that  I  most  give." 

"  Tou  eive  evidence  1 "  he  exclaimed,  look- 
ine  startled.  '^What  do  you  mean,  Laura? 
I  don't  understand.'' 

"Don't  you  know?  Has  no  one  told  you? 
Oh,  this  is  the  worst  of  all ! " 

"  I  have  not  seen  Leslie  for  several  days,  and 
this  must  be  something  new.  Tell  me  child, 
irhat  can  you  have  to  do  with  it?  We  left 
you  at  the  hall  door  of  his  uncle^s  house,  if 
you  recollect.  I  saw  there  was  something 
wrong  between  you  and  Anstrother,  and  I 
felt  that  when  he  seized  your  hand  and  kissed 
it  in  my  presence,  it  was  meant  for  a  studied 
insult  to  you  as  well  as  to  me.  But  that  was 
all ;  you  never  saw  us  again  after  that  moment" 

"  Unhappily,  I  did,"  she  answered,  shaking 
her  head  sadly.  "You  must  have  wandered 
about  the  park  for  some  little  while  before  you 
went  down  to  the  shore;  for  I  had  tinae  to  walk 
quietly  to  the  boat-house,  which  they  turned 
mto  a  sort  of  arbor  last  year,  before  you  and 
he  went  out  through  the  little  wicket-gate  by 
the  side  of  it,  which  opens  on  to  the  sands.  I 
was  sitting  there  reading  when  you  passed  out 
Tou  did  not  see  me ;  but  I  saw  you,  and  heard 
you  too.  I  could  not  help  hearing,  for  you 
were  talking  loudly,  and  oh,  Harold,  you  were 
qpeaking  passionate,  angry  words." 

"  What  was  I  saying  7  '^  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"You  both  used  high  words,  but  he  was  the 
worst  He  muttered  something  that  I  could 
not  hear,  and  then  you  turned  upon  him  and 
•aid  that  he  should  answer  to  you  for  those 
words  before  you  parted  from  him  that  day. 
I  would  not  let  you  know  I  was  Uiere.*  I 
thought  it  would  make  things  worse,  perhaps, 
if  I  interfered,  but  I  would  give  all  I  have  in 
the  wx>r]d  now  if  I  had  spoken  to  you,  or  to 
have  been  any  where  else  in  the  universe  than 
in  that  wretched  old  boat-house  when  you 
i|>oke  those  dangerous  words.  You  did  speak 
taem,  or  have  I  only  dreamed  that  you  did  ?  " 
•he  asked,  eagerly. 


"  Hush,  Laura,  hush,"  he  said,  for  she 

growing  flushed  and  excited.  "I  did  speak 
lem:  I  recollect  it  all  now.  He  fancied  that 
I  had  been  telling  you  of  somethinfi^  he  had 
wished  to  keep  from  you,  and  I  indi^anUy 
denied  the  charge;  then  he  called  me  a  liar  and 
a  coward,  and  I  answered  him  in  the  very 
words  you  say.  My  old,  hot  temper  has  been 
the  ruin  of  me  i^  as  you  say,  this  sboald 
become  known." 

"  It  will  be  known  sooner  or  later,  if  it  ia 
not  known,  as  I  much  fear,  already.  I  have 
been  very  ill,  Harold,"  she  added,  humbly^ 
"  and  have  been  delirious  at  times.  I  may  have 
told  those  words,  in  my  dreams,  for  1  dream  of 
nothing  else,  and  I  know  that  I  have  been 
watched — perhaps  it  is  only  natural  that  it 
should  be  so— by  Philip's  relatives.  There 
have  been  spies  about  me  who  must  have 
carried  the  tale  to  other  ears — ^because — ^be- 
cause— ^"  her  head  sank  lower  and  lower,  till  it 
was  fairly  hidden  in  her  hands,  apd  she  broke 
into  a  At  of  paasionate  weeping. 

"Because  they  have  -summoned  yoo  as  • 
witness  against  me  ?  Is  that  what  you  meaa 
to  say  7  "  Colonel  Glive  asked,  gently. 

She  only  bowed  her  head  in  bitter  grief  by 
way  of  answer. 

He  let  her  cry  on  for  a  little  while  in  silence^ 
but  the  sad  eyes  grew  sadder  than  ever  as  be 
watched  her  tears. 

"  Oh.  Harold,  it  is  so  dreadfhl  I  What  can  X 
do?"  she  sobbed  at  length. 

"  You  can  speak  the  truth,  and  leave  the  resi 
in  Gk>d's  hands,  Laura,  my  darling,"  be  an- 
swered, laying  his  hand  for  a  moment  on  her 
head.  "And  that  is  what  you  must  do.  I  wonUk 
not  have  those  pure  lips  sullied  \fj  a  false- 
hood, though  I  had  to  die  twenty  times  over.** 

"  Yes,  it  is  what  I  must  do."  she  anrwere^ 
bitterly.  "  I  know  that  well  enough ;  I  shall 
have  to  speak  the  truth,  as  you  say,  whether  I 
will  or  not  It  will  be  dragged  ftt>m  msL 
forced  from  me,  word  by  word,  by  those  croel 
men.  Ah,  Harold,  they  will  never  let  me  tell 
them  the  other  things  I  know  about  you :  how 
good  and  kind  you  are ;  that  you.  would  Jiever 
willfully  hurt  any  living  creature ;  that  I  have 
known  you  sit  for  hours  and  hours  playing 
with  a  soldier's  sick  child;  that  you  swam 
more  than  a  mile  once  to  save  a  dog's  lif^ 
They  will  never  let  me  tell  them  these  things^ 
hut  they  will  make  me  say  those  other  dread- 
ful words,  which  I  know  you  never  meant^ 
over  and  over  again,  and  they  will  be  your 
ruin — I  know  they  will — and  then  I  shall 
always  feel  as  if  your  blood  were  on  my 
head  I "  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears. 

"Laura,  Laura,  you  must  not  talk  like  this.'' 
he  answered,  speaking  as  calmly  as  he  ooula; 
for  his  heart  was  beating  violently,  and  he  wsa 
deadly  pale.  "You  are  making  yourself  ill 
again,  my  poor  little  girl.  It  was  no  fault  of 
yours  that  you  were  in  the  boat-house  that  day 
and  heard  my  foolish  words,  which,  as  you  san 
meant  little  or  nothing ;  ana  perhaps,  after  aA. 
you  are  exaggerating  the  eifect  they  wu 
produee."^ 

£*o  ■■  Mimwaa.\ 
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MEMPHIS,  .  •  .  TENNESSEE. 


Capital,    $300,000.00. 


p.  8.  BITIS,  President.  B.  T.  TKEDENBUB6H,  Tice-Presidemt. 

H.  GBONIUEE,  Seeietwr.  W.  J.  UTTLBJlWir,  AflditaEt  Secretary* 


f  .  8.  Datib,  President  First  National  Bank. 

J.J.  MuRFHT,  Pret't  Memphis  Oitj  Bank. 

W.  B.  Mooms,  of  W.  B.  Meore  ft  Co.,  WlK>le- 
sale  Dry  Goods^ 

f .  M.  Kahav,  of  Toof,  Phillips  *  Co., 
Wholesale  Orooers. 

T.  R.  Smith,  Attorney  at  Law. 

Bnr^.  BisKMAH,  of  Bioe,  Btix  &  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

Q.  H.  JuDAB,  of  Walker  Bros.  *  Co.,  Whol#- 
sale  Dry  Goods. 

K.  D.  MxHKKir,  of  Menken  Bros.,  Wholesale 
Dry  €hx>ds. 

Jaoob  FusmiAir,  of  Friedman  Bros.,  Whole- 
sale Boots  and  Shoes. 

E  M.  LoKWKKSTiKK,  of  D.  C.  ft  H.  M.  Loe. 
wenstine,  Wholesale  Dry  Goods. 

J.  W.  JxFVXBSOK,  Cotton  Factor. 


J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Dickinson,  Williams  ^ 

Co.,  Cotton  Factors. 
T.  B.  DiLLABD,  of  DUlard  Bros,  ft  CoiBn|. 

Cotton  Factors. 
Isaac  Schwab,  of  Schwab  ft  Co.,  Wholesale 

Clothing. 

A.  SxxssKL,  of  A.  Seessel  ft  Son,  Wholesale^ 

Dry  GU)ods. 
J.  T.  Faboason,  of  Fargason  ft  Clay,  Whole- 

sale  Grocers. 
NrWTON    Ford,    of  Ford,    Perter   ft  Oo^ 

Wholesale  Grocers. 
W.  P.  Proudfit,  of  Day  ft  Proudflt,  CottoB 

Factors. 

B.  v.  Yrxdbnburqh,  Yice-Pres't  Mississippi 

Valley  Ins.  Co. 
B.  A.  Pinson,  of  Sstes,  Ficer  ft  Pinson^ 
Wholesale  Grocers. 


ftre  and  Marine  Ri$k$  taken  cU  cu  low  rates  <u  the  hazard  will  permit^  and  Lo9m» 

promptly  adjusted, 

IHSUmS  TOUB  DWELLINGS  AS  WELL  AS  BUSINESS  PEOPEBTT. 

^Apphf  to  amiff  Agent  of  the  Ifiadsslppi  Vdlldy  ^^^  y^'^^  vicinity  ^  or  to  the  Borne  Office^ 
No.  39  Madison  Street^  Memphis,  Tenn.,  either  in  person  or 

hy  letter, 

.v^  ^    ,         mSPBftWOB  EFFEOTED  OM    OOTTOIT  ODIBt 

Dee.  tl— ly. 
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nrinnuH^  tknn. 


o'BA!vxa^  dc  nonniH. 


BOYLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 

AND  BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 
-NO;  279^  MAIN  STREET,        MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 


We  haye  for  sale  a  very  cemplAte  stock  of  fiooki  and  SUtionery,  oonsisting  of 

School,    Medical,    Theological,    Law,    Masonic    and    Miscellaneous    Booths, 
BLANK  BOOKS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Paper,    Cai\ds,    Envelopes,    ^lank    Notes,    Checks,    Drafts, 

GOLD  PENS,  POCKET  CUTLERY,  PRINTERS'  CARDS,  INKS, 
WRAPPING  PAPERS,  PAPER  BAGS,  ETC. 


OUR  PRINTING  AND  BINDING  DEPARTMENT 

"U  the  largest  in  the  South.    All  orders  by  mnil  or  otherwise  will  hare  prompt  attenlioa. 

BOTLE  &  CSTAPMAir, 

Fine  Book  and  Job  Printers  and  Binders,  279}  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tesa. 
Publishers  of  SOU THE«N  FARM  AND  HOME,  subscription  %%  a  year. 
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ITAPOLBON  HILL.  N.  PONTAINB. 

Sllilit  W&BfVAXMM  A  0<l*» 

Cotton    Factors 

WHOLESAIJB   GROCERS, 

SM  VrtBt  8tr««t»  MIBPDS»  VJBNH* 

I^Liberal  Caah  adyances  on  shipments  of  Cotton — and  orders  for  Groceries  aad  PUn- 
tttion  Supplies  will  be  promptly  filled  at  lowest  market  prices. 

COOKING  STOVES !  COOKING  STOYtlS ! 

NOTICE  to    PLANTERS. 

B.  A.  TKTISZ:  A  COip 

Are  disposing  of  their  large  stock  of  COOKING  STOVES,  of  the  BBST,PATTBBNS,  on 
fayorable  terms  for  Cash,  or  on  credit  until  Fall,  for  approved  acceptances  wHh  sereB  per 
cent  interest.  .      / 

OIIDEI18     SOLICITEI>. 

B.   A.    ^A^SE   &    CO., 
jai,>7i-tr.  Cherry  Street,  MACON,  GA. 

HITGHELL,  HOFFMANN  &  GO, 

MahufSapturers  of  all  Kinds  of  * 

Furniture  and  Mattressek 

IznportmvB  and  Dealers  in 

Carpets,  Curtains,  Looking  Glasses,  Floor  Oil 

Cloth,  &c.,  &c. 

♦— ^ 

OUR  STOCK  U 'one  of  fliek'Largeit  and  S««r  kepl^^n  any  one  house  in 
(he  United  States,  and  our  Prices  the  very  Lowest.  An  examination  of  our 
Stock  and  Prices  respectfully  solicited. 

MITCHELL,  HOFFIIANN  &  -  Ca, 

IVo.  30S  and  310  IMCain  Street, 

OBDiite  Poaiiotr  Hotm. 

Dec  'W-ly, 
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293  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

9 

/ 

FIRE.  INL^ISTD   Ji.NT)   M^^RINE. 


C.  8.  FENNER,  NAPOLEON  HILL, 

D.  P.  HADDEN,  R.  D.  FRAY8ER, 
G.  W.  JONES,  H.  H.  HIGBEE, 
J.  H.  SMITH,  W.  A.  GAGE, 

M.  GAVIN,  J.  F.  THOMAS, 

M.  L.  MEACHAM,  J.  D.  WILLIAMS, 
J.  C.  NEELY. 


GEORGIA 

Home  Insurance  JCompany 

D.  F.  WILCOX,  Sec'y.  J,  RHODES  BROWJ^E,  Preset 


Assets^  $500y000. 


WILLIAM  H.  MOORE,  Agent, 

No.  293  Main  Street,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

F«b.  "TS-ly. 
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SOUTHEKN 

]|£eiiipl&i0,  Tenn.,  and  A.tliiiita.9  Oa* 


Board    of    DireotorSs    Miempliis,    Tenn. : 

R.  C.  BRINKLET ^ President  Memphis  St  Little  Rock  RailrMdU 

W.  H.  GHBRRT „ ^ » President  Chamber  of  Coromeroe. 

P.  M.  WHITE ^ ^ ^ ^ President  Mississippi  ft  Tennessee  Railroad. 

AMOS  WOODRUFF Vice  President,  Memphis. 

P.  R  DAVIS ^ « ^ President  First  National  Bank,  Memphis. 

C  KORTRECHT......^ ^ Attorney  at  Law,  Memphis. 

T.  A.  NEIAON President,  Memphis. 

D.  H.  TOWN8END ^^ ^ ., ...._. 

HUGH  TORRANCE- „ Cotton  Factor,  Memphis. 

6.WELLER «..,«„ „ Merchant,  Memphis. 

C.  W.  FRAZER « _ Jlttomey  at  Law.  Memphis. 

I.W.  McOOWN „ ^Merahant,  Memphte. 

H.  A.  PARTEE „ ^ « Commission  Merchant,  Memphis, 

JOHN  B.  GORDON , - President,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

W.C.  IRELAND „ ".... 

OIFIFIOEIie/S: 


T.  A.  NBLBON ^President. 

AMOB  WOODRUFF First  Vice  President. 

P.  M .  WHITE.. .Second  Vice  President. 


F.  S.  DAVIS ..............................^.Treasiirsr. 

BEN.  MAT .Secretary. 

C.  T.  PATTERSON ....Assistant  Secretary. 


ATLA^NTA.   DEPARTMENT. 


?OHN  B.  GOBDON, 

PRESIDENT. 


A.  H.  OOLQIHTT. 

VICE  PBBBiDmrr. 


w.  a  K0BBI8, 

8S0BKTABT. 


A  PURELT  SOUTHERN  INSTITUTION,  investing  its  money  where  It  obtains  Its  patronag^-mor* 
jLX  economically  managed  than  any  Company  of  its  age  in  the  coantry->its  losses  being  OTsr  fifty  per  csvit. 
below  the  sTerage  of  American  Companles^its  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities  being  greater  than  any  InstUuttom 
sf  equal  business  in  the  United  States. 


BO-AJE2/r)   OB'  r)Iie;BOTOE/S: 


J.  B.  GORDON, 

A.  AUSTELL. 
WADE  HAMPTON, 

B.  C.  YANCEY. 

W.  A.  CALDWELL. 
D.  R.  MURCHI80N. 


A.  AUSTELL,         )  Finance 

B.  W.  HOLLAND,  |       Committee. 


JAMES  A.  GRAY, 

D.  E.  BUTLER. 

E.  W.  HOLLAND, 
WM.  JOHNSON. 
ROBERT  THOMAS, 

F.  J.  PELZER. 

H.  V.  M.  MILLER. 


C.  H.  PHINIZT, 
J.  J.  GREGG, 

A.  H.  COLQUITT, 
J.  S.  HAMILTON, 

B.  H.  COWAN, 
W.  B.  COX, 


B.  V.  M.  MILLER,  )Mediesl 
J.  M.  JOHNSON,     ;       Board. 


ATLAirrA,  Ga.,  Jnlr  Ist,  ItTl. 

At  the  annoal  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  and  Directors  of  the  Atlanta  Department  of  the  Southern 
m  iBsarance  Company,  the  undersigned  were  appointed,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  earnest  desire  sf  ths 
nesident  sad  Secretary,  a  committee  to  examine  the  nooks,  assets,  liabilities,  etc.,  of  the  Department. 

We  ha?e  patiently  and  thoroughly  examined  eTerything  pertaining  to  the  CompASy^s  business,  and  ass 
P*tHled  hi  being  able  to  state  to  the  absent  Directors,  Stockholders  and  PoHcyholders,  that  the  business  of 
•be  Company  has  been  conducted  by  the  officers  with  economy  and  fidelity ;  and  that  our  former  confidence  in 
^  great  success  of  the  Company  and  its  ability  to  ftimish  to  Policyholders  as  perfect  security  as  any  in  the 

«*iistiF,  has  been  BttengthsnSdT  i-JSl  ^^J?JfeJ25»K         ,«_ 

[SIgnedl  BEN.  C.  YANCEY,  }.Oommittss» 

AsgQst,n.ly.  A.  H.  OOLQUITtJ 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

TO  BE  PRINTED  HEREAFTER  IN  MACON,  GEORGIA. 


WX  TAKE  GREAT  PLEASURE  IN  GALLING  ATTENTION  TO  PROFESSOR  STERLING'S  OOM- 
plete  Series  of 

Sonthem  School  Books, 

Of  which  we  tre  now  the  Pablithen  and  Joint  Proprietors.    We  will  send  single  copies  to  mit  pert  of  the 
oenntiy  at  prices  annexed : 

L  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  PICTORIAL  PRIMER  )  In  paper  ooTors.    Per  doien ..^ f  10 

/Inboard       "          "        ••    ^ LOB 

II.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  profUsely  Illostrated  with  new  and  handsome 
wood-outs,  and  adapted  as  well  for  a  Gift  as  a  School  Book,  with  elegant  illuminated  cover; 

12  mo.  pp.  to.    Per  dofen ^,..^,^ «.^ - ,.«.„.....« ..•  1# 

m.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK.    Per  dosen LOO 

IV.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIRST  READER S 

V.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  SECOND  READER „ » 

'VI.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  THIRD  READER • 

VII.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FOURTH  READER _ 10 

Vm.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIFTH  READER „ . LS5 

IX.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ORATOR « ^ -- « ^  L» 

Z.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPELLER,  in  Press. 

STEBUNa'S  SOUTHERN  COPY  BOOKS-*  Numl^ers.    PerOoz.  $IM. 

COMPRISING 

PRIMART  BOOKS,— No.  1.  Ezerotseson  short  tetters. 

**    2.  **        on  short  and  long  letters  oomhined. 

**    8.  Short  words  commencing  with  capitals. 
ADVANCED  BOOKS  FOR  BOTS.— No.  4.  Words  commencing  with  capitals. 

**    6.  Sentences  alphahetlcally  arranged. 

"    6.  BoTs'  commercial  hand.    Notes,  receipts,  checks,  drafts,  ete. 
ADVAN<|BD  BOOKS  FOB  GIBLS.^No.  7.  Words  commencinff  with  capitals. 

^*    8.  Sentences  alphabeticaUy  arranged. 

**    9.  Ladies'  epistolary  hand.   Notes  of  inrltation,  acceptanoes,  regrets 

•te. 

Booksellers  and  Teachers  will  he  supplied  at  'Bpedal  mtes  for  any  of  the  ahoTC  hooks.    Where  teaehen 
will  introduce  d§oant  hookt^  we  will  sell  first  lot  for  Introduotton  at  half  the  abeye  rates. 
W«  nrge  aU  southern  Teachers  to  introduce  these  books  where  they  can  do  so. 
Address 

J.  "W.  BURKE  &  CO.,  Publisliers, 

'  Aug.  Tl— ly. 
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RESTORE  YOUR  SIGHT. 


Spectacles  Eendered  Useless. 


■  of  the  Ere  •qoosmAiIIt  treated  by 

BALL'S  irsw  ^ATMurr  ivoBT  an  oupb. 


Bead  for  yoofeelf  and  restore  your  tight. 

Speetadea  and  Surgical  operations  rendered  uteleaa.  The 
tncrtimable  blemring  or  Sight  i«  a>l>  fHip'tiuil  hv  ihvi  uhc  of 
tkenew  PATENT  IMPROVEI  vOCY  i  i.  CL'PS.  Many  of 
Mr  inott  eminent  physicians,  .  i  U>itu  and  divines 

1m?«  had  thetr  sight  permanent!;  :  -  :  l  fur  life.  And  cured 
sf  thefoUowins;<UBeaaes:  1.  Impaired  Vision;  2.  Presbyopia, 
or  ?ar  Bighteauese,  or  Dimnc^^  of  Vision,  corn  men  Iv  called 
Ilnrring;  &  Asthem'jn.i,  r  Weak  Eyea ;  4.  Epiphofn,  Run- 
ning or  Watery  Eyes;  5.  H<>il>  Eyes— specially  t rented  with  the 
Bye  Oops— earecmmn teed:  C  Wenknew*  of  the  Hetiu:i,  or 
Optic Nerre;  7.  (^bth.Llnii:!.  or  Inflninmation  of  the  Eye  and 
ltiapyendages,or  iaa|»r:ect  vii^i  n  iiom  the  effects  of  Inlam- 
■ttkm;  8.  Fhotcphot  ia.  or  Iniileianoe  of  Light;  9.  Over- 
vorkedEyes;  10.  if ydt»>upia~muviiif^  specks  or  floating  bodies 
before  the  eyes;  11.  Amaurofiir>.  oi  (  r«urity  of  Vision;  12. 
OitancU,  Partial  BlinU;^^^*  i  ih*j  Iom  u.  jight. 

Any  one  can  oae  the  Ivory  Eye  Cups  without  the  aid  Doc- 
tor or  Medicine,  so  as  to  receive  immediate  beneflcid  of  Doc- 
•nd  nerer  wear  spectacles ;  or.  If  using  now,  to  lay  al  results 
nrever.  We  guarantee  a  cnre  in  every  case  wherethem  aside 
tioosare  followed,  or  we  will  refund  themonev.  the  direc- 
8800  OBBTIPICATB8  OF  CUtiM, 


them  the  most  eminent  leading  professional  and  business  men 
snd  women  of  education  and  feflnement  in  our  country,  may 
bs  seen  at  our  ofllce. 

Under  date  of  March  79,  Hon.  Horace  Oreeley,  of  the  New 
Tork  Tribune,  writes :  "  J.  Ball,  of  our  city  is  a  conscientious 
snd  responsible  man,  who  is  incapable  of  intentional  deception 
w  imBosition." 


**  Without  my  Bpeetades  I  pen  you  ibis  note,  ^ler  using  *he 
Pstent  Ivory  Bye  Cups  thirteen  days,  and  this  morning  perused 
tlie  entire  contents  of  a  Daily  Newspaper,  and  all  with  the  un- 
■oisted  Eye.  Truly  am  I  grateftil  to  your  noble  invention  ;  may 
Heaven  bless  and  preserve  you.  I  have  been  using  Speetaoles 
twenty  years :  I  am  seventy-one  years  old. 

Truly  Yours,  PROP.  W.  MBRRICK." 

SsT.  Joseph  Smitn,  Maiden,  Mass.,  cured  of  partial  Blindness 
ofeigjtiteen  yeaxa^  standing.  In  one  minote,  by  the  Patent 
Ifory  By*  Cups. 

E.  0.  Ellis,  late  Mayor  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  wrote  na  Vot.  ISth, 
IM9 :  "I  have  tested  the  Patent  Ivorr  Eye  Cupe,  and  am  satis- 
fled  they  are  good.  I  am  pleased  with  them ;  they  are  the 
Greatest  Invention  of  the  age." 

All  persons  wiablng  for  ftiil  particulars,  certificates  of  cures, 
prioss,  etc,  will  please  send  your  address  to  us,  and  we  will 
•end  our  Treatise  on  'the  Eye,  of  44  pagee,  firee  of  charge,  by 
rytum  mail.  Write  to  DR.  /.  BALL  t  00.,  P.  O.  Box,  «B7, 
Ho.  91,  Uberty  Street,  New  Tork. 

For  the  worst  cases  of  Myopia,  or  Near.SightednesB,  use  our 
Vsw  PMeat  Myopie  Attachments,  which  spplied  to  the  Ivory 
Eye  Cups,  has  proved  a  certain  cure  for  thu  disease.  Send  for 
pamphlets  and  certificates — free.  Waste  no  more  money  by 
e<Uusting huge  glasses  on  your  nose,  and  disfigurinsyour  fkce. 

Employment  for  all.  Agents  wanted  for  the  new  latent  Im- 
proved Ivory  Bye  Cups,  just  introduced  in  the  market.  The 
"" — ■  la  unparalleled  by  any  other  article.    All  persons  out 


ef  employment,  or  those  wishing  to  improve  their  circum- 
Mances,  whether  gentlemen  or  laolea  "  '* 

UAing  at  this  light  and  easy  employmc  „ 

ue  making  frob  $A  TO  $20  A  DAY.    To  live  amenta  $20  a  week 


^  be  guarantee4.     Information  ftarhi8he<r  ft-ee  of  charge. 
Bead  tepaii^phIet,ciTettlMe,  and  price  list.    Address 

Dr.  J.  BALL  A  CO.,  OonliBti, 
».  0.  SOZ  967.  ir«.  n  Ubntj  StoMt,  HIW  TOOL 

MMch,  TZ-ly.  . 


Elmwood 


Niursery. 

NURSERY  GROUNDS  AND  QRBBNHOUbBS  OM> 
MEMPHIS  AND  SELMA  RAILROAD,  AT 

STEW^ ART'S   STATION, 

Foar  Miles  Booth- east  of 


ciij  atte«u4  Dttot,  246  MAIN  STREET^ 

FBUIT  TBEE8  of  every  deicripiion  and 
▼arietj  tested  to  suit  the  South.   None 

others  gprown. 

EVEBGBEEN8.   Most  magnificent  stocky 
undoubtedly  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  South.    Any  quantity 
and  size. 
B08E8  cannot  be  surpassed,  either  in  quan-^ 

tity,  quality  or  variety. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  BULBS.  HARDY  ANO 
GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,    STOCKS, 
SCIONS.  &c. 
Everything  in  the  Nursery  line  all  Fibst- 
Class.  and  at  Lowest  Rates.     Oatalogues- 
furnished  on  applioation. 

JAKES  STEWABT,  Proprietor. 
DB.  H.  Yf.  PETSBS, 

CON.  AOnT. 

To  whom  all  business  communications  should' 
be.  directed. 

WHf SnP  A  eALLAWATr 

WHOLBBALX  AND    BBTAIL 

CLOTHIEES, 

60  Second  Street,  Ma<9Dn,  Georgia. 

Nov—      • 


■ABBflBAN  A  SPABK8» 

AND 

COMMISSION  HEECHANTS, 

MACON,  GEOBGIA, 

TENDER  thefr  serTioof  to  the  Ila&tors  of  Middle 
and  Soathweet^rn  Georgia  for  the  SALE  AND 
STORAGE  OP  COTTON. 
July  Tl-tf. 
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ELASTIC  STITCH  &  SHUTTLE  STITCH 

SEWIHG  MAOHIHES. 


They  Stitch,  Hem, 
Pell,    Cord,   Braid, 
Bind,   Quilt,    Puff, 
Gather  and  Sew  on; 
Ruffle,    Embroider, 
Pringe,    and  excel 
in    every   style  of 
Ma<^ne  Sewing. 
Gkoter  &  Baker's 
Improved    Shuttle 
and  Elastic  Stitch 
.Sewing    Machines, 
for  Family  Sewing, 
are  latest  and  best. 


The  Gboy  ER  &  Baker 
Sewing  Machine  Ga 
is  the  only  oompanj 
that  afford  the  pur- 
chaser  a   choice  of 
Stitch.     They  make 
Two    Distinct   Msr 
chines -r- Elastic  and 
.  Lock  Stitch. 
Ten    Dollars    Cash 
and    easy   Monthly 
Payments  will  pur- 
chase   a    Sewihq 
Machine. 


Circulars  and  Samples  of  Sewing  sent  to  any  address. 

fSvovev  A  Baker  Semring  Macliiiie  Go.^ 

318  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Feb.  '72, -ly. 


€(  a?*  3ES  uOl  BOC    iBiJsrc3^xysfissn& 

From  4  to  500  Horse  Po-wer, 

INCLUDING 

Corliss  Emines,  Slifle  Yalre  StationiuT  Enfiiis, 

PORTABLE  ENGINES,  &c, 

BOILERS 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

Circular  Saw  Mills,  &c. 

We  hA?e  th«  best,  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  and  Saw  Mills  to  be  fiMB 
fn  the  countrj.  We  have  oTer  2,000  Engines  in  operation,  and  they  are  considered  by  expert*,  to  be  saMrio 
-io  any  in  the  market.  The  great  amoant  of  Boiler  room,  fire  surface  and  cylinder  area,  which  we  give  to  fk 
rated  horse  power  make  our  Engines  the  most  powerful  and  cheapest  in  use. 

Our  Saw  Mills  and  Engine  outfit  cembined  it  complete  in  eyery  respect,  and  stands  uiiriT»lad« 
SEND  FOB  CIRCULAB  AND  PBIOE  LIST. 

WOOD  &  MANN  Steam  Engine  Co.,  Works:  Utioa,  N.  Y. 

a^PBINOIPAL  OFFICE,  42  COBTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK  OITY.         uv^nM 
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WATT  &  KNIGHT, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Agricemal  Implements, 

AND    THE 

^A^ATT  PLOUGH, 

Wkieh  is  Unequalled   in  Every  Essential,  of  Strength,  Durability,  Freedom  Froni 

Choking,  Ease  to  Man  and  Team,  Thorough  Pulyerization  of  the  Soil, 

and  Goyering  up  of  Weeds,  Grass,  etc. 

'^'Ref^r    to    avLT    Oirotalar    for    I^urther    Fartioular8..ftir 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Afi^nto  for  the  Olimax  Reaper  and  Mower,  Excelsior  Reaper  and  Mower,  the  best  Grain 
Drill,  and  the  best  Hay  Bake  and  Gleaner,  which  we  have  selected  as  the  beet 

We  sell,  in  addition  to  the  Implements  of  our  own  make,  all  Ploughs  and  Flourh  Oastings, 
and  all  kinds  of  Farm  Machinery  used  in  this  country,  whether  made  in  this  mty  or  else- 
where, and  at  the  lowest  priees  of  this  or  other  markets.  Will  also  supply  all  kinds  of  Seeds 
for  field  or  rarden  purposes. 

Mot,  Tl-tf" 

For    Cotton,    Corn,    "Wheat    and    Tobacco. 

rtlCE:    CASH— 160  per  2000  lbs.,  at  Factory.    TIME-$56per  2000 Ibe.,  at  Factory,  or  160  if  the  Planter  wtshss 
the  option  of  paying  in  Cotton ;  payable  No?ember  1, 1872,  without  interest. 

FACTORT,  EMt  EnA  HmmI  Sir— tt   MIIfES,  ma  AaUej  RItw. 

WANDO     ACID     PHOSPHATE     OP     LIME, 

For  Composting  v^^ith  Cotton  Seed. 

flieE :  CASH— eao  per  2000  lbs.,  at  Factory.  TIME— $35  per  2000  Ibt.,  at  Factory,  payable  Noyember  1, 
1872,  withoat  hitereat.       WM.  C.  DUKES  k  CO.,  QeMral  Agents,  No.  1  Sooth  Atlantic  Wharf,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

DZIXARD  BROS.  As   COFFIN,  Agents, 

d08    ^ront   Street,    Mleznpliisi,    Xexin* 
i.  G.  HOLMES,  Jb.,  Superintendent  of  Agencies.  April,  *72-2ib. 

STATE    FEMALE    COLLEGE, 

ASSISTED  BY   TWELVE  PROFESSORS  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  Institution  are  Superior  Buildings,  with  Spacious  Booms,  Public  and  PriTste ; 
Oood  Order  and  Discipline ;  Parental  Goremment ;  Thoroughness  in  all  Branches — Literary,  Scientific  and  Oma- 
mental ;  Moral  and  Religious  Training ;  General  Harmony— productive  of  Habits  of  Study  and  Cheerfulness ;  and 
eomparatlTe  cheapness  for  advantages  ei^oyed. 

Total  Expenses  per  Session  of  Five  Months S166  00 

This  Includes  Board,  Furnished  Room,  Washing,  Fuel,  Lights,  Physicians*  Fees.  Nursing  and  Medicines,  md 
Tuition  in  aU  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Studies,  vis. :  English,  French,  Latin,  Qreek,  and  Singi^^g  in  Classes. 

Very  superior  advantages  in  the  Departments  of  Music,  Painting,  Drawing,  Ac. 

■9*  Fall  Session  begins  second  Monday  in  September.    Spring  Session  begins  second  Monday  in  January. 

For  further  information  address  the  President,  or 

June,  *72.iy.  ▲•  J.  M.  BIZIEir«  B^mr^U^rr. 

VoL.III,No.  8.— 4. 
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HUNT'S  FAN  &  FLY  DRIVER 


MOST  USEFUL  INVENTION  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


Thelnyentorwaaled  to  make  this  useftil  "ttle  Ma- 
chin©  to  supply  the  place  of  a  seryant  in  tJesede- 
generate  davs  Wbere  labor  is  «»rce.  and  hayj""?  "Jjl 
Shimaelf  to  great  adTantage,  now  offers  it  to  the 
public. 


B.  H.  WBIGLEY, 

aENEEAL  COMMISSION  UEBCSIlST, 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 
And  for  the  well-known  and  uniTersally-apiftroTed 

TAYLOR  COTTON  GIN, 

Manufactuted  by  Clemone,  Brown  k  Co.,  Colambus, 
Ga.,  of  all  aises— 40,  45  and  £0  saws. 

This  ein  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the  oom- 
bined  merits  of  speed,  light  draught  and  good  sample. 

es  SECOND  STREET,  MACON,  GA. 
Next  to  DeLoaohe*s  Oarriag«  Warehoose. 
Oct.  71-tf. 


It  is  worked  by  the  foot,  and  requires  but  little  labor 
to  keep  it  going,  and  will  secure  yon  against  the  trou- 
We  of  Sies  while  at  vour  meals,  and  naay  be  changed 
by  taking  out  the  fly  brush  and  putting  in  two  palmetto 
ftf&s.  and  you  can  then  sit  and  read,  sew  er  eat.  and 
ffm  yourself  at  the  same  time.^ .  The  engraTm|f8  gi ye  a 
good  idea  of  th«  working  of  this  useftil  Machine. 

State  and  County  rights  maybe  had  by  application  to 
J",  jr.  BTTNT,  Clinton,  Jones  co.,  Ga., 
Or  to  the  Editor  of  the  Vamm  axb  Horn,  280  Main  St., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


THE  SOUTH, 

A  WEEKLY  EIQHTPAGE  PAPBK, 

Published  in  the  Oiiy  of  New  Fork, 


TARDREW  &  CO.,  21  Park  Row, 

FOR  $3  A  TEAR, 

Deyoted  to  the  material  Interests  of  the  Southew 
States,  and  laboring  for  the  deyelopmont  of  all  their 
wonderful  resources,  by  encouraging  immigration  and 
giving  full  and  reliable  infonnation  concerning  ey^ 
part  of  the  Sonth. 

THE  SOUTH 

has  met  the  cordial  approyal  and  support  of  all  the 
Southern  State  Goyemmenta,  Immigration  Boreaos, 
Agricultural  Societies  and  leading  citiaena  genenJlj. 
It  gives  information  of  the  Railroads.  Manufactures, 
ColTejres,  Boeieties,  Cities.  Commerce,  Agricnltnrer 
Finances,  Nows,  Markets.  Minerals,  Trade— in  toO 
eyery  thing— all  oyer  the  South. 

Thousands  of  copies  are  eyery  week  diatribote 
through  this  country,  North  and  South,  and  in  Europe 

To  make  it  especially  yaluable  to  eyery  boaineas 
man  and  honsehold  in  the  South,  we  haye  departments 
each  week  giying  ftill  reyie|rs  of  the  markets  and  aoo- 
tations  of  stocks  and  produce,  and  also  matter*  of  !•• 
torest  to  eyery  housekeeper. 

Every  Southern  man  should  giye  it  his  support. 
Byfery  other  man  that  wants  to  know  anything  about 
the  South  would  find  it  well  worth  the  subscnpiioa 
price. 

It  is  an  unsurpassed  medium  for  adyertiaing  all  de- 
scriptions of  Southern  property  for  sale  or  ez^iange, 
or  for  myiting  labor  and  capital  m  any  desired  chaaael. 

Subscribe  for  it  at  once,  and  induce  as  noany  men 
as  you  can  to  do  so. 

Special  inducements  in  Club  rates  and  Premiomi 
for  those  who  will  canyass  for  us. 

Specimen  coplM  ftimished  on  application. 

Address  

TARDRTCT^   3c  CO., 

SI  I>arlc  Roiw,  N.  Y. 

March,  '72-tf. 
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PH(ENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


CAPITAL  $200,000. 

Office,  No.  12  Madison  Street. 

THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  President. 

B.  F.  WHITE,  jr.,  Secretary.  QEOReE  i.  HENRY/  Aee't  See'y. 

BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS: 
THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  of  T.  H.  &  J.  M.  Allen  &  Co.,  New  Orleans. 
M.  J.  WICKS.  PreBident  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad. 
NOliAND  FONTAINE,  of  Bill,  Fontaine  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
HUGH  STEWART,  of  Stewart,  Bros,  &  Gwynne,  Memphis, 
W.  8.  BRUCE,  of  W.  8.  Brace  &  Co,  Memphis. 
0.  0.  PARTBB,  of  Partee,  Harhert  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
JAMBS  8.  DAT,  of  Day  &  Proudftt,  Memphis. 
Will  take  Fire  and  Marine  Risks  as  low  as  any  good  Company  can.      Rbks  od 
eountrj  dwelling  houses  and  isolated  store  buildings  specially  solicited. 

Dec  Tl— ly. 

PLANTEES 

(Fire  and  Marine) 


MEMPHIS,  TEISTN. 

-----         ^aoo.ooo. 

INCORPORATED  BY  THE  STATES  OF  TENNESSEE  AND  MISSISSIPPI. 

Office  :   In  the  Company's  Building, 
No.  41  Madison  Street,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Risks  taken  on  Gin  Houses  and  their  contents. 


J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Pres't. 
W.  A.  GOODMAN,  Seo'y. 


D.  H.  TOWNSEND,  Vioe-Pres't 
J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Jr.,  Ass't  Seo'y. 


J.  O.  Lonsdale, 
X>.  H.  Towntend, 
IM.  J.  Wickfl,  . 
G.  Y.  Bambant, 
I>.  P.  Porter,  . 
C  J.  PhilHpe,  . 
£1.  F.  McNutt^ 


Pree't  Planters  Int.  Co. 

Commission  Merchant. 

.     Pres't  M.  &  O.  R.  R. 

of  B.  M.  Apperson  &  Co. 

.    of  Ford,  Porter  St  Co. 

.    of  Toof,  Phillips  &  Ca 

of  Owen,  McNutt  &  Co. 

jm.  B.  Sledge,' Oqwo,  Miss. 

Dec.  Tl— ly. 


X)II^E10a?0DBS. 


B.  A.  Pinson, 
A.  J.  White,      . 
J.O.Neely,  .    . 
J.  J.  Busby,    . 
E.  J.  Taylor,     . 
G.  H.  Judah,  . 
W.  L.  Badford, 


of  Estes,  Fizer  &  Pinson. 

.    of  A.  J.  White  &  Co. 

.    of  Brooks,  Neely  &  Co. 

of  Busby,  Johnson  &  Co. 
,    .    of  Taylor  &  Butlnnd. 

.    of  Walker  Bros.  &  Co 

of  Taylor,  Badford  A  Co 
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CITY  DIRECTORY. 


BoTLB  &  Chapmak  respectfally  annouHce  to  the  citizens  of  Mempliig  and  vicinitj  thit 
they  have  made  arrangements  to  pablish  a 

COMPLETE  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  CITY, 

TO  BS  KKOWK  AS 

BOYLE  &  CHAPMAff S 


Heretofore  the  Memphis  Directory  has  been  printed  and  published  abroad,  and  at  so  late  t 
date  as  to  be  comparatively  useless  for  the  business  season.  Boyle  &  Cha|>man  propose  to 
make  it  a  HOMIj  INSTITUTION,  and  will  publish  it  oy  or  before  the 


FIRST    OF    OCTOBER. 


They  will  commence  the  work  for  THIS  YEAR  immediately,  and  earnestly  request  the 
co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  oitia^ns  of  Hemphis. 
For  particulars,  rates  of  advertising,  ete^  ftpp^y  to 

BOYLE  Si  CHAPMAN, 


279>^    MAZXr 
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THE  FINKLE  &  LYON 

liANUFAOTUItlKQ  CO/S 

''Ylctof  ^Sewing  Machinev 

POINTS    OF    ^LXGETmT^ENCE, 

Bimplicity,  durability  and  completeness. 

It  ha*  no  springs,  cog-wheels,  or  delicate  and  troublesome  adjustments. 

It  is  the  only  lock-stitch  machine  that  has  a  straight  telf-aeUiiig  needle. 

Each  movement  is  positive,  light  and  easy. 

The  most  inexperienced  can  operate  and  regulate  it. 

Its  attachments  are  perfect  and  complete. 

It  has  a  positive  thread-controller  and  tension,  enabling  it  to  sew  with  equal  precision  firom  the 
most  delicate  texture  to  the  heaviest  material. 

Uses  either  silk,  linen,  or  cotton  thread. 

Sews  across  the  heaviest  seams,  or  Arom  one  to  many  thicknesses  of  cloth,  without  change  of 
needle,  tension  or  thread. 

It  is  made  of  the  finest  material,  and  of  most  perfect  finish. 

JIm*  BtU€  an  Bem§an9bi€  Terms  by  $hs 

FINKLE  &  LYON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Msr  73..tai  "^^  Main  Street,  Mempliis,  Teniu 

WATKINS,  MITCHELL  &  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  DANDRIDCE,  MITCHELL  *  CO., 

COTTOXr     FACTOZIS, 

Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

NO.    18    UNION    STREET, 


Our  Stock  of  Groceries  u  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  in  the  city.     Whole- 
nle  pvrchasers  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  our  stock  of 

Coffee^  Sugar y  Molasses^  lAquors  of  all  sorts 

AND    A 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  GROCERIES, 

Of  which  we  are  continually  receiving   large  suppUes.    Satirfaction  guaranteed, 

F«b.,  '72-lj. 
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OTor  ONE  HUNDRED  PAGES— printed 
iu  Two  Colors,  om  superb  Tiktkd  rAPXB. 
Four  Hundred  Engravings  of 
Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables, 
with  Descriptions,  and  TWO  COLORED 
PLATES.  Directions  and  Flans  for  making 
Walks,  Lawns,  Gardens,  &c.  The  handsomest 
and  best  Floral  Guide,  in  the  World. 
All  for  1?en  Oeiits»  to  those  who  think 
of  baTins  Seeds.  Not  a  quarter  the  cost. 
100,000  sold  of  1871.    Address, 

JAMES  VICB;  Bochester,  K.  Y. 

I>4o.  *7I.4m. 

r 

150  Per  Cent,  Saved  I 

BUT  Flowbb  Bulm  frem  ORUBE  k  NIEUWLAND. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  13  First  street,  New  York. 
June,  •72-lt.  


SHARP  A  FLiOTDy 

svooBSiOBs  TO  GEO.  SHARP,  JR., 

WHOLESALE  ANDJETAIL  JEWELERS. 

W«  k««p  k  larg*  Mid  Tarisd  aasortment  cf 


SOLID  SILVER  WAHK 

A   MPJBOIALTT, 

We  Manafictare  Tea  Sets,  Forks,  Spoons,  Goblets, 
Oups,  KniTes,  etc. 

PREMIUMS  FOB  AGBICULTUBAL  FAIRS 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  any  or^er  for  Fairs  at  short 
■otice ;  also  to  give  any  information  in  regcwd  to  /V«- 


Oar  list  comprises  Gold,  SiWer  and  Bronse  Medals, 
Pitchers,  Goblets,  Spoons,  Forks,  etc. 

Our  prices  are  as  low  as  the  fcoods  can  be  purchased 
dt  man d Pictured  in  the  United  States. 

Orders  by  mail  or  in  person  will  receive  prompt  and 
oareftil  attention. 

We  have  a  full  corps  of  Watchmakers,  Jewelers  and 
BBgravers. 

\VATCHES  AND  JEWELRY 

OarefUlly  Repaired  and  Warranted«  Masonic  Badges 
and  Sunday-School  Badges  made  to  order.  All  work 
goarsnteed. 

Suffravinff    B^ree    of   Cliarffa. 

8HABP  ^  VLOYB. 

July  "Jl-ly. 


OHIOFALLSWAGONCO. 

JeillBinnnvUle,  Indiana. 

MANUFACTWEM  OT 

Farm 

FREIGHT 


Plantation 
WAGONS 

AND 

Dump  Carts, 
Mftr  CMn. 


Feb.  'n-tf. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

When  people  are  turnini^  their  attentioB  to 
burning  COAL  IK  COOKING  STOYXS,  Mid 
nothing  is  so  desirable  to  a  neat  and  tidy  home- 
keeper  as  a  stove  that  with  EXCELLENT 
BAKING  QUALITIES,  is  the  CLEANEST. 
MOST  DURABLE  and  GENERALLY 
CONVENIENT. 

A8  iriDVKCS  THA.T  CUB 


are  what  is  required,  we  have  only  to  state  tiiai 

Q3,859, 

have  been  soM  in  the  Western  and  Soatkera 
States,  iocludin^  a  large  number  in   ALA- 
BAMA, GEORGIA  and  TENNESSEE. 
And  Awarded  the  First  Premium, 

THE    LARGE    SILVER    MEDAL, 
At  the  Clnetnnati  Expoaltifii  •f  18111. 

OINOINNATL  a 
kay  'n-tf. 
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THS  MBMPHIS  APPSAL, 


Vow  if  the  time  to  subscribe  for  the  DAILT, 
WEEKLY  or  SUNDAY  APPEAL,  the  terms  for  which 
«re  OS  follows : 

Daily,  one  yeer  (without  Sviioat). ^..........  JIO  00 

Daily,  one  yeer  (with  Suiwat) ^...«^ ^..  12  00 

To  eitj  subscribers,  7  papers  per  week 25 

WssxLT,  one  year,  single  subscription ^...»...    2  50 

Wrklt,  one  yeer,  to  dube  of  5  or  more 2  00 

flmisAY,  one  yetf,  single  subscription „ »   2  50 

€vsoAT,  one  jeer,  to  clubs  of  5  or  more ^    2  00 

Daily,  with  Fabm  amd  Homb «  11  50 

Wibsly,  wttfa  Fabm  ams  floHS^.....^.....». ^    8  60 

U  will  be  Men,  sll  the  editions  of  the  APPEAL  are 
printed  on  new  type,  which,  with  our  new  double- 
cylinder  press,  has  compelled  an  outlay  of  more  than 
$10,01%  CorwMch'we  hope  to  beYnlly  reimbursed  by 
long  lists  of  additional  subscribers  from  the  section 
of  country  in  the  interest  of  which  the  APPEAL  has 
labored  for  UMre  than  thirty  years. 

We  hepe  our  friends,  appreciating  our  efforts,  will 
help  us ;  and  that  each  one  will  take  upon  himself  the 
office  of  an  agent  for  the  APPEAL  and  forward  a  dub. 
We  are  resolved  that  past  issues  shall  be  ezoe«^ed  in 
▼sried  exeeMenee  and  toterest  by  those  ef  1872.  The 
Presidential  electien,  our  own  State  and  local  elec- 
tions, and  mnny  other  impending  questions,  win  com- 
bine to  myest  a  newspaper  during  the  remainder  of 
t^  year  with  extraordinary  interest. 

The  APPEAL  presents  an  instrudire  epftome  of  the 
news  of  the  world.  Every  depMtment  of  the  paper  is 
carefblty  edited.  It  aims  to  tell  the  news  fairly,  hon- 
estly and  interestingly;  to  aid  in  all  good  causes;  to 
expose  abuses  and  stimulate  reform ;  to  represent  the 
most  liberal  tliought  and  highest  tendencies  of  the 
iime ;  to  weleoase  all  schemes  that  promise  good ;  to 
encourage  all  praiseworthy  human  enterprises,  reli- 
gious and  secular ;  to  stimulate  the  love  of  knowledge, 
« iaste  for  art  and  the  culture  of  all  the  better  instincts 
<]f  our  nature ;  to  sustain  good  goTemmMht  and  honest 
rulers ;  to  condemn  the  bad,  and  war  upon  cliques, 
«o*erlesand  "rings." 

In  view  of  the  momentous  issues  bound  up  in  the 
bidden  mysteries  t>f  1872,  we  expect  a  large  accession 
to  our  subscrlpHon  list. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  paper,  com- 
position and  general  expenses,  the  price  of  the  AP- 
PEAL is  less  than  charged  before  the  war,  when  ex- 
penses were  one-third  less  than  now. 

Newspaper  dealers,  express  agenls,- country  mer- 
chants, postmasters,  railroad  depot  agents,  and  any 
friends  of  the  MEMPHIS  APPEAL  who  will  do  so, are 
rc^QAited  to  procure  subscribers,  remitting  to  us  the 
amount,  less  ten  percent.,  or  five  percent,  for  clubs, 
'or  their  services ;  or,  if  preferred,  we  will  give  a  copy 
«f  the  WEEKLY  APPEAL  for  one  year  to  any  one 
••■ding  us  five  or  more  subscribers. 

-Address  APPEAL,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 


TKE  BEST  PEBIOBICALS  OF  CHE  BIT. 


English  Quarterlies. 

AND 

BLACKWOOD'S  EDQfBURfiH  lieAZIMi 

REPRINTED  BY 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co., 

140  VULTON  8TBXBT,  K.  Y., 

At  <i6m<  OfM-tMrd  /ikepHbs  of  Ms  arigintOt. 

fU  MtebvgH  Bsvltv,  Vhs  ImOm  a«tfl«ly  UHiim. 

ThsWutBlutirBtvirr,         Ths  MtUh  aturtnly  lMltv» 

Published  Qnarterty-Jannary,  AprB,  July,  Ootobtr* 
'    Aim 
BlMkwMfi  ttlBtaigh  MliMiU. 
(A  Cn.«im!l0  of  the  original.)   PnblialMd  MtBthly. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

For  any  one  Review...........................^  00  per  anmuB. 

For  any  two  Beviews.^..^ «.  7  00         " 

For  any  three  Revievrs -...10  00         " 

For allfoor  Reviews « -11  00         «« 

For  Blackwood's  Magasine 4  00         « 

For  Blaokwood  and  one  Review^......  7  00         <« 

For  Blackwood  and  two  Reviews .10  00         •* 

For  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews... IS  00         « 
For  Blackwood  and  the  f»ur  Reviews.lS  00         «« 

Postage,  two  cents  a  number,  to  be  prepaid  by  the 
quarter  at  the  office  of  delivery. 

CLUBS. 

A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  le 
dube  of  four  or  more  persons.  Thus :  four  copies  of 
Blackwood  or  of  one  Review  will  be  sent  to  on»  rndirmt 
for  $12.80;  four  copies  of  the  four  Reviews  and  Blask* 
wood  for  $4S,  and  so  on. 

To  dubs  of  ten  or  more,  in  addition  to  the  abov« 
discount,  a  copy  gratis  will  be  allowed  to  the  getter-op 
of  the  club. 


The  Leonard  Scott  Pablishing  Go. 

AMe  rvBtisn 
THE  FARMBR'8  QUIDS 

To  Sclentiftc  and  Praeticnl  Afrieutture. 

By  Hmbt  SrsFiiHe,  P.  R.  8.,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
lafeJ.  P.  NoBTON,  Professor  of  BotenMffo  AgHtUlture 
in  Tale  College,  New  Haven. 

Two  vols.    Royal  Octavo,    1000  pages  and  numerous 
engravii^.    Price,  f7;  by  auai,  poat-paid,  fB. 
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aALYSSTOH. 

INSIDE  PASSENGER  AND  MAIL  ROUTE,  VIA 
Morgmn*B  Loaisiana  and  Texas  Rai1road~for  Pas- 
••■gers  and  Mail  onlj.  IHtesengera  take  the  Railroad 
Ferrv  Boat,  foot  of  St.  Ann  street,  at  7}^  A.  M.,  reach- 
ing Brashear  City  at  11}^  A.  M.,  there  connecting  with 


TUESDAYS   AND  FRIDAYS. 
WEDNESDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 

ci'PY  OK*  isroRK'OLK:, 

THURSDAYS  AND  SUNDAYS.     ' 
Tlekets  and  state  rooms  secured  until  5  P.  M.,  daily 
fBnndays  excepted),  at  Agent's  ofTice,  or  at  tha  Farry 
Landing  ^n  the  momJDg  of  departure. 

C.  A.  WHITNEY  &  CO..  AMntt, 
Cot.  Magazine  and  Natchez  ^'''^. .    Vfw  OrUaM. 
Jan.»7a-ly. 

WESTERN  JETHODIST, 

^  Family  ISTeTTvrspaper. 


ISSUED      EVERY      SATURDAY. 


W.  C.  JOHNSON,  Editor. 

B.  W.  BLEW  &  GO.  Publishera.' 

No.  ST9H  ICalB  Street, 


of  Six  ConfsrenMt  of  ttio  M.  E.  Cliureh,  South, 
MEMPHIS,  NORTH  MISSISSIPPI, 

ARKANSAS,  WHITE  RIVER, 

LITTLE  ROCK,  INDIAN  MISSION. 

Twenty-Eight  to  Thirty  Columns 
Of  OTery  number  fliTed  with  Reading  Matter  adapted 
to  the  family. 
Price,  S2.00  a  year,  in  advance. 
To  Mmistera,  traveling  and  local,  $1.00. 
Bamit  yourself  if  an  Agent  is  not  at  band. 
Business  men  will  take  notice  that  |it  is  a  good  and 
•haap  medium  for  advertising. 

R.  W.  BLEW  &  CO. 

Mareh,  *73-tf. 

Memphis  ft  Arkansas  BiTor  Packet  Oo. 

The  Eleirant  Passenger  Boats  of  this  line  leave  Mem- 
phis for  all  points  on  Arkansas  river 

ICondays  and  Fridays,  4  1-2  p.m. 

For  freight,  paasage,  or  other  information,  apply  te 
W.  H.  KMNNBDAT,  Agent, 

Office  on  Co.'s  Wharfboat,  foot  of  Court  Street. 
D«».  'Tl-ly. 


The  Papm  Ghioago  Pumps 

AdI  Patent  PoreehinLioed  \m  CylMer  PuifB, 

For   Oistems  and    Wells  of   any   D^\ 


Are  Cheap,  Durable  and  Efficient.  Over  100,000  soML 
Every  Pump  Warranted.  Any  person  can  set  them. 
Sold  everywhere  by  dealers  in  Standard  Farm  Ma> 
chinery.  Hardware  and  Plantation  Supplies.  Descrip- 
tive Catalogues  sent  on  application.  For  termSp  a4- 
dress  the  manufacturers. 

J.  F.  TEMPLE  k  sons; 
April,  *72-8m.  CMcago,  ID. 


The  Wilson  Improred  CottoB  Fress. 

The  public  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Arlranf— 
are  herebjr  notified  not  to  purchase  plantation,  covnty 
or  State  rights  to  the  above  Press  from  any  aguit  for 
the  same  whose  power  of  attorney  is  datod  prior  to> 
January  1, 1872,  as  the  authority  of  all  such  aicenta  ka» 
been  revoked. 

Duly  authorised  agents,  provided  with  propor  er»> 
dentials,  dated  subsequent  to  January  1,  1873,  wiO 
canvass  both  the  above  States  at  an  earlv  day.  trowk 
whom  the  public  can  make  purchases,  which  will  bo 
binding  on  the  nndersigned. 

URIAH  T.  WILSON,  Pateotoo. 
CoLDWATn,  Miss.,  March  12, 1872. 
April. ' 


JL.     C3-.    D  EZr  XT  X  S 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DIALER  IK 


'     No.  292  MAIN  STREET,         ....         MEMPHIS, 

Invitea  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  his  SUPERIOR   STOCK  of  LATEST  STYLES 
Manufactured  Specially  for  IHirability  and  Service,  which  he  will  sell  at  the  Tory  lowest  priooi. 
May  'Ta— ly. 
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PEOPLES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Of  Mempliis,    Tenn. 
CAPXT All,  r-OXZ.  PAID,  $300,000  00. 

OFFICE:  IN  THE  COMPANY'S  BUILDING, 

No.    16    Madison    Street,    Memphis,    Tennessee. 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  President 
EUGENE  MAGEVNEY,  Vice  Pres't.  J.  A.  SIMMONS;  SecV 

Board    of  IDirectors: 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  JOHN  OVERTON,  Jr^  N.  S.  BRUCE, 

WIL  M.  FARRINGTON,         0.  W.  GOYER,  EUGENE  MAGEVNEYy 

R.  B.  SNOWDBN. 


THE  strencrth  and  ability  of  this  Gompany,  with  a  taW  paid  capital  of  $300,000  and  surpln** 
of  $35,000,  will  commend  itself  to  every  one  desiring  to  effect  Insurance  on  dwellings  or  busi^ 
nets  property.  Feb.  '72-1  y. 


r.  S.  BRUCE.  JOSEPH  BItUCE.  Jf.  S.  BBUCK 

W.  S.  BETJOE  &  CO., 
Carriage  MiannfactrLrers 

"NoH.  37  and  39  !M!oiiiroe  Street, 

Carriage  Hardware,  Trimmhigt,  Spokes,  Huba,  Felloea,  Wheals,  faints,  Oifir, 

Vamiahea,  Etc. 

Ml.  Ta-ij. 

ALBZ.  MTTKBAT.  S.  B.  BIDGBLT. 

MURRAY  &  RIDGELY, 

East  of  Clark's  Jewelry  Store,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
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J.  T.  PETTIT,  Memphis. 


WM.  BIMF80K,  TuMiimbiii,  Uft. 


PETTIT  &  SIMPSON, 

COnON  FACTORS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


No.  18  Union  Street, 


Memphis,  Tenn. 


LIBERAL  ADVANCES  MADE  ON  CONSIGNMENTS.    Orders  fbr  SuppIlM 
filled  at  Lowest  Rates,    instruotions  Striofly  Obeyed. 

ESTES,  FIZER  &  PINSON, 

276  Front  Street, 

Lately  occupied  by  BROOKS,  NEELT  &  CO.,  offer  for  tale 


SOO  boxes  Cheese, 
MOfOOO  ponocU  Bacon, 
1,000  icegfi  Nails, 
SOO  bx8  Tobacco, 


l,OQO  bblaJloor, 
300  baffs  Coffee, 

»0  tea  Hama, 
lOtfbbla  Mo)a««es, 


100  bbls  Whiakj, 
AOO  bbia  Salt, 


SO0  bzs  OaadlM, 
«oe  kUa  MMkanI, 
600  kega  Lard,  9S  hhds  Sacar. 

SOO  pea  Bagging,  2^2^     9,000  bdla  Tlea,  all  pi*. 
Iba.  tenia. 


AIm,  Tea,  Skt,  Leii  Pepper,  Spice,  Stord,  bpe,  Tir,  Sida,  Siap,  lakk  Oradm^  OM<r, 

/n  foci,  a  complete  and  fre$h  Uock  of  CASE  GOODS.     WhoUtdU  dealen  wiU  do 
well  to  call  before  purcKating  eltewhere. 
Deo.  7l-ly. 

T.H.CUIIK.      OUR  THIRf YmFIRST  YSAR  IH  HBMPHIS.     ^•••"««- 
F.  H.    OLA-RK   <&   CO., 

WHOLXSALK  AVD  BXTAIL  DVALSX8  HT 

Ifaldus,  UaBonis,  Jiwilry,  tean,  M  TaUi  Cuil^,  OodB, 

AND  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  OUNS  AND  PISTOLS, 

No.  1  Clarh^s  M<nrble  Blocks 

Corner  Main  and  Madison  Slreet$y  jytemplliB,  T^eilll* 

Feb.  ♦72-l3r.  •  * 


THE  ST.  I^OUIS  HOTEL. 

Thlfl  msgniflcent  Hotel,  lately  renewed  and  greatly 
improTed,and  entirelr  r<».rbmisned  in  mopt  aumptnoua 
Ana  f  l#ffant  pIy  le,  by  the  St.  Louis  Hot«l  Association,  of 
which  E.  P.  Mintnn,  EHq.«  of  New  Orleana.  is  the  Presi- 
dent, was  OPGNRD  to  the  traveling  community  on  the 
First  Day  of  FERHUART,  1872,  under  th«  management 
•of  the  undersigned. 

HIRAM  CRANSTON. 
Formerly  Proprietor  of  the  New  York  Hotel. 

March  *72-ly. 


S.  W*  FERGUSON, 
Attorney    and    Gounseilor   at   Law, 

Greenville,    Miss. 

'Will  practice  in  Bolivar,  Washington  and  IstfaqtieDa 
oonntles,  and  attend  to  payment  of  Tazea. 


BOTLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

279»  VAIN  STBllT, 


LAROBST 


rfi!IT!l6  ISTilLISIHEIT 

AND  BOOK  BiNOERY 
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O.  r.  PBS8C0TT.  J.  P.  PRX8C0TT. 

P&AXBB8  nr 


MANUFACTURERS    OF   GERMAN,    PALM   AND    ROSIN    SOAPS, 

Oppostto  Won^MB  Hmue,  MEMPHIS,  TElfir, 

PERKINS  &  HOUSE'S 

PATENT  METALUC   COAL-OIL 


This  Lamp  is  adapted  to  all  tiset,  public  or  priyate,  for  every  style  of  Stands^  Brackets, 
Cbaodeliers,  Hall-Lamps,  etc.  Being  made  of  metal)  it  will  not  break,  and  combines  (besides 
perfect  safety)  cleanliness,  brilliant,  wiorless  light,  economy  and  durability. 

CASH  PAID  FOR  GREASE  AND  TALLOW. 

May.  -Ta-ij. 

LANIEE  HOUSE 

MACON,  GEORGIA. 


Close  to  the  Court  House,  Postofflce,  Banks  and  business  part  of  the  olty. 
Street  Cars  to  every  portion  of  the  city  pass  the  door  every  five  minutes. 


B.   DUB,    Proprietor. 


Free  Omnibas  to  and  from  Passenger  Depot. 


May,  *7S.2m. 
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PHOEBUS  PATENT  SPARK  ARRESTEE. 


To  Steam  Gin,  Steam  Mill,  and  te  all  Pereone  Using   Steam  Fixtures  for 

any  Purpose  Whatever. 

Harioff  completed  and  fblly  tested  my  PATENT  SPARK  ARRESTER*  I  un  oow  prepared  to 

flUall  orcfars  for|thi8  appliance,  aad  would  take  this  means  of  assurinx  fUT  persons  uain|rBoiler8,  Steves, 
Flnaft  or  Chimneys,  whereby  any  risk  of  fire  may  be  incurred  from  sparks,  that  my  AEKB9TBR  Is  m  eonpleis 
■arsovAaD.  I  do  not  ask  that  my  assertion  be  receiyed  as  authority,  but  hare  now  certificates  fr»m  respoa- 
sibleand  well-known  parties  who  have  given  it  an  impartial  test.  An  investigation  of  theplaa  upon  which  it 
is  constructed  will  satisfy  any  one  that  tc  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  nstoral 
science,  and  therefore  must  be  invaluable  la  its  application. 

This  inventioo,  in  addition  to  being  a  perfect  annihilation  of  sparks  or  burning  cinders,  increases  the 
draft  of  smoke-stacks  to  such  an  extent  that,  where  thirty  or  more  feet  are  now  used^.from  ten  to  eigbteea 
feet  will  be  fouAd  amply  sufficient  for  the  same  purpose.  I 

As  a  matter  of  economj  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  it  will  save  its  cost  in  f^om  ene  to  three  months. 

Any  person  who  can  jom  two  sections  of  stove-pipe  can  put  it  up,  and  I  guarantee  to  replace  any  work  I 
disarrange  at  my  own  expense  if  I  fsil  to  make  this  oppiiance  do  all  l  olaim  for  it  in  this  circular. 

T.   B.  PHOEBUS. 

All  orders  addressed  to  NiSLSON  k  TITUd,  10  Jefferson  Street,  or  A.  J.  WHITB,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  wiO 
reeelTe  prompt  attention. 


AuHTiir,  TuNioa  ComtsT,  Hiss.,  October  81,  WU 
MB.  T.  B.  PHOEBUS— 

In  reply  toyours  of  the  26th,  I  will  say  ^hat  I  have  one  of  your  Spark  Consumers  new  In  use,  on  a  sixic 
foot  chimney.    Ilie  draft  is  perfect.    I  ha;re  seen  the  engine  at  night  firing  with  cotton  seed  and  ask  cbi 


sixlesB 
,  „  „  „  iip«. 

and  have  never  seen  omb  spark  come  out  of  the  chimney.    I  can  perfectly  recommend  it  for  everytluag  thai 
you  olafm  for  it.    The  sftTing  of  fuel  is  at  least  tbirty-thre«  and  a  ttitrd  per  oent. 

Yours,  etc.,  JAMBS  H.  ANDBB80H. 

TflOMAB  PHOEBUS,  Esq.—  OraoMs  90th,  UTL 

Dbak  Sib,— I  have  tested  your  Spark  Arrester  thoroughly,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  complete  success. 
It  is  what  It  claims  to  be— a  **  Spark  Arrester,"  and,  instead  of  obstructing,  I  think  it  rather  improves  fhe 
draft.    Every  engine,  where  there  is  the  least  danger  firom  sparks,  should  have  one. 

Yours  respectfully,  N.  F.  LEMASTBB, 

—1^  O.  FALLS. 

:r.dsf:e3ie^  to 

M^lor JOHN  T.  HORNEB,  Helena,  Ark.:  Capt.  1KB  SHELBY,  BoliTar County,  Miss. ;  WH.  BKNGE8. 
Memphis ;  JAMES  ROLLINS,  Memphis ;  WILLtAM  A.  BOBINSON,  RANDLE  k  HEATH,  aud  CUBBUO 
A  GUNN,  Memphis. 


W.  O.^YRD. 

WATCHEUEWELRT. 

A  large  and  choice  stock  of 

WATCESS 

For  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 

HBW    STYLBS 

CHAINS,  HNK  JIWELKT, 

Silverware, 
LocketSj  Bracelets,  etc. 

Feb.  'T2-4ln: 


SOUTHEBN  MUSICAL  JOUBNAL. 

LUDDEN  a  BATES,  Publithers,  Savannah,  6a. 


Published  monthly  at  the  low  price  of  $1.00  a  year. 
A  first-class  Magasine  of  its  kind,  beautifully  gotten 
np,  and  most  ably  edited.  Thoroughly  Southern  in 
its  (one,  it  should  be  found  in  every  musical  family 
throughout  the  South.  It  contains  each  month  six- 
teen  pages  (sheet  music  sise)  of  Musical  Sketches, 
Hints,  Correspondence,  Melange,  Instructive  Edito- 
rials, ^uthem  Musical  Notes,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Musio,'  etc.  Ten  dollars*  worth  of  choice  music  given 
florhig  the  year.  June,  *72-3t. 


J.  B.  BENNETT, 
President. 


J.  H.  BEATTIS» 
Secretary. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF    CINCINNATI. 

FIRB,  RIYBR   AHD   MARIHIL 


Tital  Aoiti  tftv  Payiag  CUeago  UmuL 


njmiAtL 


Agencies  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the 
UnitedBtates  and  Canada. 
Jsn-  '72-tf. 


1.  V.  TAjnu, 


W.  ■.  BAMBBOir. 


■•   ■.  ^ATaOL 


PAYHB,  DAHBROH  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Payne,  Huntington  it  Co.) 

COTTON  FACTOKS, 

Nos.  64  and  66  Baronne  Street^ 
NEVVT    ORLEANS- 

Jan.  *7»-ly. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  FARH  AND  HOME, 

A  Fint  Clan  niuintel  Xagaiiu  of  Ajrinltuii  'Xuaiutun  ud  Dointit  Eeouij. 

WMi  M.  BBOWNE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office,  280  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

BOYLE  #•  CHAPMAK  PuiblUhers. 

TBRHS,  TWO  DOLLARS  PBR  AHHUH,  FOR  SINQLB  COPY, 

To  Clubfl  the  following  reduced  rates  are  offered: 

Three  Copies,  one  year m»~...« ^..S6  00  Ten  Copiei,  one  year ^ $14  76 

Fire  Oopiea,  one  year ^^ — ^ 7  50         Twenty  Ck>pie8,  one  year ^ ,^ — ,«^»..^  29  00 

The  orders  most  be  ahrays  aecompanied  by  the  eash. 

As  a  Medfnm  of  Advertising  It  has  few  equals  and  no  superior  in  the  Southern  States,  hsTins  now  a  list  of 
over  SIX  THOUSAND  subscribers,  comprising  all  the  Southern  and  manv  of  the  Northern  SUtes,  which  is 
daily  receiving  numerous  additions,  and  whioh  it  is  confidently  expected  wfU  be  doubled  within  the  ensoing 
year.    The  following  are  the 

PAQB  RATES.— One  Pull  Page,  first  insertien, _.  $80  00 

One  Full  Page,  each  subsequent  insertion ^.» 95  00 

One  Full  Page,  half  year „ ^....  1S5  00 

One  Full  Page,  one  year..^...» ...^................».».  200  00 


Ooe  Column 

Three-quarter  Column.. 

Half  Column...... 

Quarter  Column 


1  Mo. 


16  00 
12  00 
800 
600 


2  Mo. 


26  00 
20  00 
12  00 
700 


3  Mo. 


40  00 
80  00 
20  00 
1000 


A  Mo. 


55  00 
40  00 
28  00 
14  00 


6  Mo. 


65  00 
60  00 
82  00 
UOO 


6  Mo. 


80  00 
60  00 
40  00 
20  00 


9  Mo. 


120  00 
00  00 
60  00 
80  00 


1  YT. 

160  00 
100  00 
76  00 
86  00 


Less  than  quarter  of  a  column,  25  cents  a  line  each  insertion. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  payable  quarterly  in  advance. 

A  copy  containing  the  first  issue  of  each  advertisement  always  mailed  to  the  advertiser  ft—. 


MEMPHIS  k  CHARLeSTOM  RAILROAD. 

-  •       .       1116  A.M. 
6  00  A.M. 

eaOA.ai. 

-  -       -       10  20  P.M. 


Leaves  Memphis,       ... 
Arrives  at  Chattanooga,     - 
Leaves  Chattanooga, 
Arrives  at  Memphis, 

NlfM  TralR. 
Leaves  Memphis,      ... 
Arrives  at  Chartanooga,     • 
Leaves  Chattanoona, 
Arrives  at  Memphis, 


1201A.M. 

6  00  P.M. 

800P.M 
12  15  P.M. 


MISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 


TXMB  or  TEAIMS  PASSINO  aKAMD  JUMOTION. 


Anive« 

Leave, 


North. 
1 66  P.M. 
4  30  A.M. 
2  11  P.M. 
4  88  A.M. 


South. 
211  P.M. 
1 15  A.M. 
2  26  P.M. 
2.23  A.M. 


MISSISSIPPI  k  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 


LBAVI.  ABKIVX. 

115  P.M.  2  80  P.M. 

«416  P.M.  860  A.M. 

680  A.M.  8  00  P.M. 


New  Orleans  Mail,    • 
Express,   ..... 
freight,  daily,  except  Sunday, 

MEMPMIS  k  LOUISVILLE  RAILROAD. 
Day  Express  leaves     .....       416  A.M. 
Hew  York  Express,  daily,  •       .       .       180  P.M. 

Brownsville  Acoommooatien  leaves  daily  at  4  16  P. 
M.,  except  Sunday. 


Schednlo  of  Bailroads  in  (horgia. 

WESTERN  k  ATLANTIC  R,  R.  NIOHT  PASS'R.  TRAIN 

IfmAllaaU, lOSOPM. 

Mfm  a  Gh»ttaB«Ha»  -         •         •         -tflSAM. 

Unm  Ch>tU»Bg^ 620PM. 

ARHwalAtlaala,  ....     itfAM. 


Day  Pttttfioor  Trtrin. 

Lmtw  Atlanta, 8  16  AM 

ArrlT«t  at  ClutttaaoQgs,  •         •  -4MPM. 

LeaYM  Ch*Ua■oosl^ 6SSAM. 

ArrivM  ai  Atlanta,         -  .  .  -SaOPM. 

CHARLOTTE.  COLUMBIA  AND  AUfiUSTA  RAILROAD. 
Lmt«  Attnista.  .  -  .      8  16  AM.     600PM. 

Arrlr*  at  CharloMe,        .  •  •      S00PM.616AM. 

Lmt*  Charlotta,      -       •  -  -      716AM.      7aOPM. 

ArriTcatAnffotta,  .       6  60  PM.     7  SO  AM. 

SOUTHWESTERN  RAILROAD  PASSENOER  TRAINS. 

LeaMMaeon. 8  00  AM. 

Arrhr*  at  BoAMda,  ••  .  .  •  -468?  M. 

L«aY«  Eafkala. 746AM. 

Arrlr«  at  Maooa, 4S6PM. 

Colmbiit  PaMoii$or  Traliit. 

Lear*  Maoon,  ..  .  •626AM. 

Arriva  at  Calnabaa, IIOOAM. 

Lear*  Colambna, IS  46PM. 

AnivaatMaMa,     -•  •         ••06PM. 

Macon  and  Brunswick  Passangor  Trains. 

Laava  Maoon, 9  10  AM. 

ArriT«  at  Bninawtek, 9S6PM. 

Leave  Branawiok,  •  •  •  •446AM. 

Arrive  at  Maeoa.    -•  -  •  •  -SIOPM. 

OEOROIA  RAILROAD— Day  Train. 

Leave  Atlanta. -7 10  AM. 

Arrive  at  Angoslak 640PM. 

Leave  Aagu^  •  .  .         'SOOAM. 

Arrive  at  AUaata,  .....     fsoPM. 

Nldnl  Trani. 

Leave  Allaata, 6  16  P  M. 

Arrive  at  Aagnsia, 8  46  A  M. 

Leave  Aogusta,        .       .  .  .  .  8  16  P  M. 

Arrive  at  Atlanta, 6  40  A  M 

MACON  k  AUQUSTA  RAILROAO. 
Oa  and  after  Moaday.  Jaanary  SSd,  traiai  wiU  raa  4aQy  en 
tUe  Bond  as  Mlews,  8«B<^ya  aaeepted: 

Leave  Maooa, SSOAM* 

Arrive  at  Aufula, 146  PM. 

Le^Anjcneta, IS  COM. 

Arrive  alMaeea, 710  PM. 
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22  Southern  Farm  and  Borne  AdvetUter. 


396  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN., 


WHOLESALB  AND  RETAIL 


FWBMITWBEt   €^BVETB, 

OIL  CLOTHS,  WINDOW  SHADES,  MATTRESSES, 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


We  mannfM^tare  and  are  prepared  to  supply  the  trade  vith  all  kinds  of  Bedding,  inclndinff  all  kinds  of 
Oriental,  Palim  and  Sponge  Mattresses.  Aiho,  very  superior  Spring  Bed  Bottoms  and  Folding  Bed  LonngeSp 
and  are  General  Agents  for  LAMES  WOOL  MATTKESSES,  PATENT  DROP  CURTAIN  FIXTURES. 
VALLEY'S  PATENT  CLOTHES  HORSES.  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS  AND  COMMODES,  WlLaOIfS 
ADJUbTABLE  IRON  CHAIR,  wonderful  WOVEN  MATTRESSES,  etc. 


Dealers  are  specially  Invited  to  call  on  us,  as  we  ofTer  Special  Bargains. 

Feb.  »72-ly. 


INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  aSEAT  AND  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERT, 

WORTH    MILLIONS   TO    THE    COUNTRY. 


Cotton  and  Tobacco  planters,  Grain  Producers  and  Gardeners,  and  those  with  Orchards  said 
Vineyards  should  not  be  without  them,  as  ' 

ONE   lATIi:.!:.   PROTECT   FTVIE   AJSRESL 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Certificates.    Price  only  $L 

Thus,  for  TWENTY  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  you  can  protect  your  Cotton  from  the  eaUrfnUar, 
your  Tobacco  from  the  worm,  your  Grain  from  the  Jly,  your  Orchard  from  the  curcuUo,  ana 
your  garden  from  insects.  In  short,  it  is  the  most  complete  protection  yet  discoTered  from 
these  enemies  to  produetion. 

Ought  to  be  in  Use  Early  in  June  to  Fully  Protect, 

Its  simplicity  carries  conviction  to  the  most  incredulous,  and  the  certificates  are  unquestioned. 

R.  P.  aLEisrnsr,  ^gent, 

Iffay'Ta-at.  ilLtlanta,    0-eo«iBi»» 
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laEOPOIiD    GOEPKXa, 

80I/K  jLCk^Bxurr  won 

SMITH'S  IMERIUil  ORUHS 

AND  THE  CELEBRATED      , 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organs. 

Sheet  IKEusio, 

And  Musical  Merchandise  Generally, 
375  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

PIANOS  TO  RENT.   OLD  PIANOS  talcen  in  ezohange  for  NEW  ONES. 
•rTTZo-xxa-ca-  jOLsa-oD  xi.aix>.A.X3Ei.xx<a-Gt- 

Promptly  attended  to.    HR.  GOEPEL,  being  a  practical  Piano-forte  Maker,  is  a  g«arante« 
that  he  will  perforin  properly  whaterer  he  undertakes. 
D«e.,  Tl-ly. 


J.  B.  HILLS, 


MEMPHIS,    TENN., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Drugs,  Medicines, 


Paints,  Oils,  Dye-StufTs,  etc.,  etc. 


Tlxie  As8ortm.en.t    of  S-ursioad   ZbBtruBxeats. 

PURE  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC                           ^U| 

• 

WINES   A.ND   I-IQ^^^^Ii 

KTVRT  ARTHTIiR  fi^TT A K A HTKHP  Tft  FF  P^'»«  a*""  ^^^^^^i  J/KP^f^. 
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CS^'-    .LIFE        '~^^;=^ 

OF  MEMPHISy  TENN. 

$t.tQQ.QQO. 


No.  41  Madison  St.,  Memphis,  T< 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  President. 

M.  J.  WICES>  lat  Jnoa-Preddeafc 

J.  T.  PSTTIT,  2d  Tioe-FresideQt 

WH.  H.  BBOWNS,  Saorttary.   .^ 

J.  E  ZDICONSSON,  Oeaexal  Agwt J 
*       Tt(jL  0.  P.  MoOiT, 

S.  WOODWABD,  M.  D.,  Hedical  Bxaminer. 

XLLETT  ft  PBZULN,  Attomeys. 

B.  W.  A7B1TT,  M.  D.,  Coiumltisg  PhyaUML 


Cffioard  of  ^ircdor0 


JBPFBRSON  DAVIS, 
M.  J.  WICKS,    .       - 
W.  R.  HUNT,    .       - 
T.  W.  WHITE,  . 
WILLIAM  JOYNKR, 
J.  T.  PBTTIT,    - 
W-  B.  GRBBNLAW, 
JOHN  D.  ADAMS,    - 
O.  B.  CHURCH, 
W.  L.  VANCB,  .       . 
P.  W.  SMITH,    -       - 
N.  S.  BRUCE,     .       - 
J.  0.  PIZER, 
PHILIP  TUGGLB,    - 
NAPOLEON  HILL,  - 


Memphis.  TVftn. 

Prendmt  M,  4r  C.  B.  R. 

Memphis,  Tenn, 

IlemandOy  Miss, 

JojfneTy  Lemmon  ^  OtUe* 

I^stM  ^  Simpson, 

President  Peoples  Insyranc$  i 

Presideni  M.^A.B,P.O^ 

Memphis,  TVim. 

Memphis,  Tenn, 

Oasht«r  Memphis  0|^  Av  #  i 

W.  S,  Bruee  i  Ch.  ■'  '^• 

Steuxtri  Bros,  ^  Fiser. 

Men^his,  Tenn,     '  ^- 

HiU,  Fimiaine  ^  Cb. 


^kides  will  be  isaued  for  $1,000  to  $10,000  on  the  lives  of  males,  froiiijflM^| 
^$5,000  from  the  Age  of  60  to  65.    On  the  lives  of  females,  foi^  $K^€ 
^6  per  thousand  esitra  will  be  charged.    No  extra  charee  after  T 
tj^  hazardous  risks  taken.    All  policies  nonforfeitable  after  1 
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R.  G^.  CRA-IG^  &  CO. 
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377  &  379  Main  street,    •   Memphis,  Tenn. 


speczai.tie:s. 


BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS 

Junior  Size,  price,  $25  00.   Large  Size,  price,  $45  00. 


Harvesting  implements; 


Champion  REAPER  and  MOWER. 
STEEL  TOOTH  HAY  RAKES. 


GRAiN  CRADLES-COMPLETE. 
GRASS  BLADES  and  SNATHES. 


Cultivating  Implements: 

Buckeye  (Riding)  Cultivator,  price, 
Western  (Walking)  Cultivator,  price,  - 
Brinly  Shaft  Plow,  Complete,  price, 
Iron    Double  Shovel  Plows,  price, 
Expanding  Cultivators,  price,    - 


$55  00 

35  00 

28  00 

8  50 

0  00 


For  Sale  by  R.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  377  and  379  Main  St.,  Memphi8,Tefln. 
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]!IIIAlirSFIBI«D  A  HIGBBB'S 

MAme  AMSmeA  MIHIEllil 

Prepared  ftrom  rare  Essential  Oils,  Extract  of  Camphor,  Extract  of  Arnica, 
Ohjorodjne  and  Magnetic  Flnid  cliemicaUy  combined. 

TIm  gfMfc  raooMt  of  ihif  pow«rftd  peaetnUing  Fluid  wamnts  tb«  proprleton  in  pronoundng  it  the  grwtt— ft  Linlmeak  ratftBt. 

It  is  a  p«B«teatiiig  Fluid,  whioh  paMM  immediAtely  through  all  tho  turaes,  moaelas,  and  to  the  hone  UeelC  Ita  action  upon  the 
Akeorhenta  k  n<^  to  teal  them  np.  a*  other  linimenta  do,  but  to  open  them  and  inereaee  the  eiroolation.  It  is  based  upon  seientMe 
priMlplM  Ibr  enre  or  natural  restoration  of  all  organic  derangements,  whether  in  man  or  b~ ' '" 


Send  for  a  Cirenlar  bearing  the  evidenoe  of  its  wonderfVil  eAeaoy,  ftt>m  the  following  well-known  oftbens  of  theSonth: 

OoL.  Pbil.  B.  Ouuiir,  of  Shelbj  oonntx,  Tenn.    Cared  him  of  Spinal  disease. 

T.  £.  Bkimlt.  Plow  Mannfluturer,  LouisTille,  Ky.    Cared  him  of  a  serious  hart  reesived  ftrom  a  lUL 

A.  C  Lake,  Horn  Lake  Depot,  Miss.    Cared  him  of  Paralysis. 

OOL.  8.  J.  Wadlbt.  laka,  Miss.    Cared  him  of  a  hart  of  ^Ton  years'  standing.  ^ 

C»u  D.  H.  C.  MooRK,  DardaneUe,  Ark.    Cared  his  wifo  of  rheumatism.  ,_'''' 

M.  y.  BoGAjr,  Olire  Branch,  M^    Cured  of  neuralgia.    Had  sutfored  three  years. 

B.  BvoK,  Uarral's  Crossing.  Miss.  Cured  o^  nearal^  and  rheumatism.  ^ 
Qbobok  M.  Sanpi  riB,  Madison  Station.  Ala.  Cared  of  rheumatism  of  twenty  years'  standing.  I 
Dr.  Alfrko  MooRMAir.  Sacramento,  Ky.,  writes:  "  Your  Liniment  ciree  unirersal  satisflMtion."  4 
Dr.  J.  W.  Tarrt,  Dukedom,  Tenn.,  writes :  "  Your  BCagic  Amioa  Liniment  gires  great  satisfhcUon." 

Hnndreds  of  others  hare  published  their  testimony  to  Its  great  merits. 


THE   Lj^DIES'    remedy. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

Tbti  enlarged  experience  of  Dr.  Jackson,  who  made  the  Diseases  of  Women  a  specialty,  made  him  eminently  suoeessAil,  and  to 
that  experience  and  snccsss  we  are  indebted  for  the  happy  combination  known  as  his 

FEIML^I^K    VIGORATOR. 

This  Preparation  is  intended  speoiatt  j  for  the  Cure  of  Female  Diseases,  such  as 

CHLOBOBIS,    OB   BBTBNTION,       IBBBGULABITT,        PAINVUL   MENaTBVATION, 

8UPPBB8aBI>   MJENSTBUATION,       LEUCOBBUBA,        XTTBBIKB  TTLCBBATIOIf, 

And  all  aflbotioas  off  kindred  nature. 

We  earnestly  ask  of  ladies  that  they  giro  the  Vigorator  a  trial.  Full  directions  aooompany  eaoh  bottle,  and  if  ftarthar  instroetiODa 
are  required,  the  proprietors,  in  strict  confidence,  are  always  ready  U  assist^  and  will  answer  any  communications.  It  is  reaUy 
bsHered  that  there  exists  no  woman  who  will  not  fbel  herself  stronger  and  better  by  using  this  oertainly  most  reliable  medidBe;  and 
those  whe  are  suflbring  fh)m  Functional  Derangement,  Debility.  Sick  Headache.  Nerrousness,  Pains  in  the  Back  or  Loins,  and  similar 
i(hoHoni  arising  firom  the  same  cause,  would  do  well  to  hesitate  before  plaoiuf  themselTes  at  the  mercy  of  some  quaidc  who  can  not  know 
the  whole  history  of  their  trouble.  Let  them,  instead,  procure  a  bottle  of  DR.  JACKSON'S  FEMALE  YIOORATOR.  and  gi^e  It  a 
Ikltkfbl  trfaU,  and  our  word  for  it.  they  will  never.  ncTcr  regret  it  Be  sure  of  the  nam^  and  be  sure  to  take  no  sabstitute.  Ask  for 
DB.  JAOKBOirS  TEMALB  VIOOBATOB,  and  reoeiTc  nothing  but  what  you  inquire  for.  See  that  the  Proprietors' name— 
MANSFIELD  k  HIOBEE— is  upon  the  bottle,  and  that  it  has  their  own  Proprietery  United  States  Stamp  upon  it. 


TVmi^fQ     miBRXQ     IS   JLiIF£3     rrjEUBRS     IS     HOPS! 

THB  TXBT  BXBT  LVKO  XXDIOINB  BZTAHT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE. 

This  valuable  compound  in  no  secret  preparation.    Its  ingredients  are  well  known,  and,  what  is 

better,  have  been  well  and  successfully  tested.    Read  theti^t: 

WlCn  CHEBBY,  BALSAM  TOLU,  SAKq^VINABIA,  LIVEBWOBT,  ESSENCE  OE  TAB, 

HOABHOUND,  LXTNGWOBT,    SQUILLS,    SENEKA,    MATICO,   LOBELIA, 

ENGLISH    WOOB   NABHTHA. 

The  most  scrupulous  care  is  obeerred  in  selecting  the  above  materials,  in  order  to  secure  the  ftill  medicinal  powers  of  their  aottve 

principles,  and  we  daim  that  the  HTTNOABIAN  BALSAM  07  UTS  has  not  only  the  happiest  and  most  efbotual  medioamenis 

for  ita  composition,  bnt  that  it  eontains  the  ura  of  each  ingredient  in  perfoot  eomblnatioa^     Wood  Naphtha  has  attained  a  wondarfW 

repntatlon  tor  ita  powerful  renorative  powers  in  CONSUMPTION;  but  the  numerous  Inferior  Mtieles  and  imitations  called  by  ito 

name  have  almost  crowded  out  the  pure  and  much  more  expensive  genuin^  and,  in  consequence,  the  latter  is  seldom  aoeessible  to  the 

naiority  of  thepeople.    It  is  ffaaranteed  that  none  but  tfcwpurest  and  best  Englkh  Wood  Naphtha  is  used  in  the  HUNaABLAN 

BAL8AX  OF  LITE,  and  the  Proprietors  can  show,  by  Voltxme*  of  £3^1denoe»  it  stands  positively  unrivaled  for 

TBS   TRBATMKJfT   OW 

CONSUMPTION,  COUGHS.  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  DISEASES  OF  THE   THROAT  AND    BRONCHIAL 

TUBES,  CROUP,  OPPRESSION   OF  THE   CHEST,  SPITTING  OF  BLOOD,    INFLUENZA, 

WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  amd 

jiLOi  jk.Tr   aiaLZ»aio'x*oxi.JiLzr'x*   x^x*   Tx.Jk.wk    zro    ai^TrJiLXa. 

The  above  Medicines,  now  long  established  and  staple  throughout  the  South  and  West,  are  matiafaoturod 
with  the  most  scmpulous  care  by  the  Sole  Proprietors,  ^  . 

MANSFIBLD  &  HIGBBB, 

Memphifly  Tenn. 

Proprietors,  also,  of  tke  TEXAS  TONIC  SYRUP,  for  Chills  and  Fever;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RESTORER, 
HIGHLAND  BITTERS  OR  SCOTCH  TONIC,  DR.  BRAZIER'S  LIVER  MEDICINE,  Ac. 

For  Sale  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  In  Medicines  Everywhere. 

i^NONK   GKNUTNB    WITHOUT  OUR  PRIVATE  PROPRIETARY  STAMP.  -Ml 
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Farm  W«rk  fiir  the  Month. 

It  is  now  almost  too  late  for  advice  on  those 
sobjects  which  pertain  to  crop  making.  The 
time  for  laying  bj  is  speedily  approaching,  and 
while  it  will  certainly  be  found  that  those  who 
have  most  carefully  prepared  the  soil,  planted 
the  seed  and  cultivated  the  crop,  will  be  re- 
warded by  the  largest  measure  of  success, 
nan's  labor  will  soon  have  done  all  it  can  do 
hr  the  cropa,  and  we  muet  fhtee  our  trust  in 
Him  who  sends  the  seed'tioie  and  the  harvest, 
to  do  thereat. 

CORK. 

Before  this  Aanlier  of  the  Farm  avb  Home 
will  reach  our  readers,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  corn  crop  of  the  Southern  States  will  have 
been  laid  by ;  but,  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  keep  the  soil 
frequently  stirred  with  sweeps^ 

COTTON. 

The  work  in  the  cotton  crop  is  now  light, 
but  not  on  that  account  less  important.  The 
hoes  should  be  plied  industriously  to  remove 
every  blade  of  grass  and  every  weed  from  the 
rows,  and  the  sweeps  should  be  run  repeatedly 
over  the  middles,  destroying  all  foreign  vegeta- 
tion and  keeping  the  soil  clean  and  loose.  We 
are  decidedly  in  favor  of  late  work  in  cotton. 
Much  injury  is  done  by  laying  by  too  soon. 
Apart  from  the  neat  appearance  of  the  crop, 
and  the  advantages  when  the  picking  season 
oommences,  we  are  satisfied  from  close  observa- 
tion that  continued  working  as  long  as  the 
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sweeps  can  pass  through  without  ii^ury  to  the 
limbs,  adds  materially  to  the  prodoetion.  The 
largeet  yield  we  ever  made  was  in  a  field  whieh 
we  had  worked  until  the  first  bolls  were  almost 
ready  to  open.  Where  the  rows  are  peirfeotly 
clean  when  picking  b^ins,  there  is  no  *^trashy'' 
cotton,  and  thus  the  value  of  the  staple  is  in- 
creased fully  a  cent  a  pound  as  eompared  with 
that  which  is  mixed  with  grass  aaeds  nnd  other 
kiada  of  trash. 

FODDBR  FUIiLnrG. 

During  this  month,  in  many  partff  of  the 
South  where  the  crop  is  forward,  fodder  pulling 
will  begin.  A  few  hints  on  this  subject  may 
be  of  benefit:  First,  let  not  a  blade  be  pulled 
before  the  ear  is  fully  matured  and  th^  grain 
has  commenced  to  shrink  and  harden.  Many 
persons  in  their  anxiety  to  save  green  fodder 
do  so  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  corn.  They  regard 
the  fodder  crop  as  of  first  importance,  whereas 
the  injury  to  the  corn  from  premature  pulling 
is  frequently  twice  as  great  as  the  value  of  all 
the  fodder  saved.  Second,  in  curing  fodder  it 
is  of  the  last  importance  that  it  is  never  wet 
by  rain  after  it  is  pulled.  It  is  better  to  bunch 
and  stack  it  after  a  few  hours'  exposure  to  the 
sun  than  to  allow  it  to  get  wet.  Third,  where 
fodder,. to  save  it  from  rain,  has  been  put  up 
before  it  has  been  sufficiently  cured,  it  will 
heat  slightly  in  the  stack,  and  when  it  does  so, 
it  should  be  opened  >  and  aired  for  a  few  hours, 
after  which  it  can  be  put  away  permanently 
with  entire  safety.  Fourth,  when  thoroughly 
cured  fodder  should  be  packed  away  in  the 
lofts  or  shelters  as  soon  as  possible,  but  where 
it  is  necessary  to  stack  it  in  the  field,  let  the 
stacks  be  large,  as  it  is  much  less  liable  to 
damage  from  the  weather  when  put  up  in 
double  or  treble  stacks  than  when  in  the  ordi- 
nary single  stacks. 
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We  are  pertamded  that,  at  the  best,  fodder 
palling  is  an  injury  to  the  com,  and  that  it  is 
bj  far  the  most  expensive  forage  crop  that  we 
can  raise.  We  hope  to  live  to  see  the  time 
when,  as  in  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  clover  and 
grasses  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
fodder  palling  before  the  com  is  perfectly 
natored. 

SAYIKa  HAT. 

Any  deficiency  that  may  be  found  in  the 
fodder  crop  from  following  the  foregoing  sug- 
gestions, may  easily  be  made  op  by  a  little  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  trouble  in  saving  hay 
from  the  crab  and  crowfoot  grasses  in  our  fields. 
When  the  grass  is  in  bloom  is  the  right  time  to 
mow  it.  If  left  too  long  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  until  it  becomes  too  old,  it  loses  most  of 
its  nutritious  qualities.  After  it  has  been  cut 
and  has  become  wilted  from  exposure  to  the 
sun,  let  it  be  raked  into  small  cocks,  and  as  it 
becomes  more  cured  increase  the  size  of  the 
cocks,  until  being  i>erfectly  cured  it  is  ready  to 
haul  to  the  bam. 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  spare  time  from  the 
cotton  crop  to  make  hay,  but  those  who  will 
make  the  effort  will  find  it  will  pay  both  in  the 
increased  quantity  and  in  the  improved  quality 
of  the  forage  for  the  stock.  Many  a  horse's 
wind  is  broken  by  eating  dusty  half-cured 
fodder,  which  would  have  remained  sound  if 
fed  upon  well-saved  hay.  Those  who  cannot 
think  of  "  fooling  with  hay "  will  strip  their 
fodder  now  and  '^make  out"  with  Northern 
hay  at  $2  per  hundred.  We  think,  however, 
that  our  plan  is  better  and  less  expensive* 

SMALL  GRAIN. 

Wheat  and  oats  and  other  small  grain  should 
be  threshed  as  soon  as  possible,  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  sun  and  aired,  and  put  away 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  We  have  found 
ihat  wheat  well  cured  by  sunning  was  perfectly 
•eoure  from  weevils. 

TURNIPS. 

This  is  the  month  to  sow  the  rutabaga  or 
Swedish  turnip.  We  hope  that  the  advice 
given  in  former  numbers  as  to  the  preparation 
of  the  ground  for  the  tumip  crop  has  been 
wisely  heeded,  and  that  there  are  but  few  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  a  large,  well  prepared 
and  rich  piece  of  ground  for  this  most  valuable 
of  the  root  crops.  Be  sure  that  the  seed  is 
fresh  and  genuine.  Sow  in  drills  from  two  feet 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  apart.  Much  time 
and  labor  are  saved  by  the  use  of  the  seed  drill 
in  sowing  this  crop. 


9WBET  POTATOES. 

This  crop  ^ould  be  well  worked,  kept  free 
from  all  weeds  and  grass,  and  soft  earth  thrown 
upon  the  rows.  When  the  vines  are  about  a 
foot  long  run  round  them  as  deeply  as  possible 
with  a  tum-plow,  taking  care  not  to  ii\)ure  the 
vines,  then  plow  oat  the  middles. 

CLEANIJNSSS. 

In  our  warm  climate  and  long  sammers 
there  is  no  better  preserver  of  health  than 
cleanliness,  not  only  of  person  but  of  houses  and 
surroundings.  A  few  bushels  of  lime  used  in 
whitewashing  and  sprinkling  under  the  houses 
and  in  cellars,  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
yards,  and  other  places  where  filthy  things' 
most  do  congregate,  and  the  removal  of  ail 
decayed  vegetable  matter  from  under  or  around 
the  house,  will  preserve  the  health  of  the  family 
during  the  year,  and  save  many  a  long  doctor's 
bill.  Very  trifiing  causes  produce  fever.  A 
malarial  atmosphere,  poisonous  in  its  effects,  is 
frequently  caused  by  a  foul  cellar,  an  oociean 
sink  near  the  kitchen  window,  or  an  aocomula- 
tion  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter  aoder 
the  house.  Remove  the  cause  and  the  effect  b 
obviated.  More  than  half  the  sickness  of  oor 
country  is  directly  attributable  to  a  failure  to 
take  these  precautions. 


A  Trip  to  Arkansas. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  May 
we  made  a  most  agreeable  and  interestiag  trif 
to  a  portion  of  the  river  counties  of  Arkansas. 
Although  during  our  stay  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  threatening  a  general  oveiilow 
and  destruction  of  the  crops  of  the  botton 
lands,  caused  universal  anxiety  and  tke  es^ 
ploy  men  t  of  all  hands  in  guarding  the  levees^ 
and  although  the  wet  weather  Imnediately 
preceding  my  visit,  had  necessarily  interfered 
with  cultivation,  we  were  much  gratified  to  find 
fine  crops  of  com  and  cotton  wherever  we  went^ 
a  large  portion  of  the  cotton  crop  thinned  to  a 
stand,  and,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  as  clean 
as  a  well-tilled  garden,  and  the  com  over  knee 
high  and  looking  as  vigorous  and  luxuriaat  at 
it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

We  were  especially  gratified  to  find  that  oo 
most  places  an  abundance  of  corn  ivid  been 
planted,  and  that  the  all-cotton  mania  had  not 
infested  the  planters,  who,  if  it  is  ever  excn- 
sable  to  sacrifice  provision  crops  to  cottos, 
might  be  pardoned  for  doing  so  from  their 
ready  and  inexpensive  access  to  the  con 
markets,  and  the  immense  cotton  productire- 
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neas  of  their  kuids.  We  heard  the  subject 
Irequentlj  diecussed  bj  intelliicent  plantera, 
and  found  very  few  who  did  not  believe  that, 
however  eaiiilj  and  cheaply  they  could  buy 
com  and  provisions  frym  their  immediate 
proximity  to  river  navigation,  it  is  more 
prudent  and  more  economicai  to  raise  their 
own  provisions  than  to  buy.  We  were  also 
pleased  to  find  that  clover  and  the  grasses  are 
by  no  means  strange  products  in  the  Arkansas 
bottoms,  and  that  McCormick's  reapers,  and 
the  Champion  mowers,  are  rapidly  becoming 
familiar  implements  of  husbandry. 

From  the  plantation  of  Col.  T.  C.  Flournoy — 
known  as  the  Cummin's  Place— on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  in  Lincoln  county,  we  were 
shown  specimens  of  a  wild  grass  fully  five  feet 
in  height,  surpassing  in  luxuriant  growth  any 
grass  we  have  ever  seen.  Col.  Flournoy  in- 
formed OB  that  it  was  introduced  some  years 
ago  by  Capt.  £.  C.  Morton,  who  bought  the 
seed  for  millet  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The 
first  year  it  grew  very  small  and  was  hardly 
worth  cutting,  hut  the  next  year  it  came  up 
early,  yielding  an  immense  quantity  of  hay, 
and  has  continued  to  grow  luxuriantly  ever 
since  on  the  same  land,  having  taken  entire 
possession  of  the  ground,  sqecessfully  resbting 
every  effort  of  plow  or  hoe  to  destroy  it,  and 
now  yielding  three  heavy  crops  of  hay  in  one 
season.  We  are  not  familiar  with  this  won- 
derful  grass,  and  are  consequently  unable  to 
give  its  name  or  origin,  hut  we  have  sent 
specimens  of  it  to  a  friend  in  Kentueky,  and 
hope  in  another  portion  of  this  issue  to  give 
exact  information  as  to  its  birth,  parentage 
and  education.  CoL  Flournoy  has  a  field  of 
ten  acres  of  thb  grass,  and  though  his  planta- 
tion is  one  of  the  richest  on  the  river,  we  doubt 
whether  any  other  ten  acres  pay  him  better,  or 
as  well.  On  the  beautiful  plantation  of  our 
friend,  Migor  John  D.  Adams,  about  twenty 
miles  below  Little  Bock,  we  saw  white  clover 
growing  luxuriantly  near  his  house,  and  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  he  proposes  to  make 
clover  one  of  the  crops  of  his  farm.  The 
cotton  and  corn  crops  on  this  place  were  as  fine 
as  we  ever  saw,  and  both  as  highly  cultivated 
as  industry  and  skill  could  make  them.  In 
former  years  this  place  has  yielded  fifty  bushels 
of  corn  and  a  bag  and  a  lialf  of  cotton  to  the 
acre,  and  if  the  seasons  continue  propitious, 
the  production  this  year  will  be  as  large  if  not 
larger.  We  were  much  struc^t  by  the  perfect 
system  that  prevails  there,  and  the  cordial 
good  will  with  which  the  negro  laborers  apply 


themselves  to  their  work.  The  secret  is  that 
they  are  strictly  governed  and  kindly  and 
justly  treated  by  the  capable  and  intelligent 
manager,  Mr.  Isbell,  who,  though  never  in  a 
hurry,  has  an  eye  to  everything,  and  having 
carefully  planned  his  operations,  carries  them 
out  with  unremitting  attention.  On  the  ad- 
joining plantation  of  Col.  Richard  Johnson, 
the  crops  were  also  in  excellent  order,  and 
promise  an  abundant  yield,  the  result,  also,  of 
skillful  management  and  thorough  preparation. 
On  the  whole  we  were  delighted  with  our  trip, 
short  though  it  was.  We  saw  what  we  believe 
to  be  as  fine  land  as  there  Ik  in  the  world  for 
the  production  of  our  great  staples,  and  we 
also  saw  the  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement 
working  beneficent  reforms,  exploding  old 
fallacies,  and  gradually  but  surely  opening  the 
way  to  diffused  prosperity  and  independence. 
We  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Little  Bock,  a 
beautifully  situated  and  thriving  city,  which, 
before  many  years,  is  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  roost  important  cities  in  the  Southwest. 
On  all  sides  substantial  and  tasteful  improve- 
ments were  being  made.  The  people  showed 
every  evidence  of  enterprise,  business  activity 
and  prosperity.  We  received  many  proofs  of 
kindness  and  good  will  from  several  leading 
citizens,  and  brought  away  with  us  most  agree- 
able impressions  of  Little  Bock  and  her  in- 
habitants. Both  going  to  and  returning  from 
Arkansas,  we  travelled  on  the  excellent  steam- 
boats of  the  Memphis  and  Arkansas  Biver 
Packet  Company,  of  which  Major  John  D. 
Adams  is  President.  These  boats  are  very 
commodious,  admirably  provided,  and  skill- 
fully commanded.  We  commend  them  to  the 
support  of  the  travelling  public  who  wish  to 
travel  with  safety,  ease  and  comfort.  We  take 
this  occasion  to  return  our  thanks  to  the  gen- 
tlemanly officers  of  the  '*Mary  Boyd"  and  the 
*'  Thomas  H.  Allen  "  for  the  courteous  attention 
which  they  showed  us  while  on  their  respective 
boats.  We  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  make  a 
much  more  extensive  tour  through  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  to  improve  our  acquaintance  with 
her  people,  and  perhaps  to  show  "  what  we 
know  about  farming  "  on  a  river  plantation. 


Do  not  run  away  from  your  neighbors  be- 
cause they  are  not  ju  t  what  you  would  have 
them  to  be;  you  may  go  further  and  faro 
worse ;  you  may  jump  from  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire.  Better  set  about  improving  those 
around  you,  by  your  own  conversation  and  ex- 
ample, and  by  inducing  them  to  read  and  think. 
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For  M«  SotUharm  Fkrm  mtd  HBim* 

The  Tahie  of  Msiiure. 

Writers  for  the  agricultural  presa  cannot 
impress  too  much  or  too  often  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  South,  the  importance  of 
collecting  and  applying  to  their  land  more 
manure  than  they  have  heen  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  Those  who  plant  bottom  land  in  Mis- 
fl^ippi,  Louisiana  or  Arkansas,  may  despise 
manure,  because,  as  they  say,  they  make  now 
larger  crops  than  they  can  gather ;  bnt  I  am 
satisfied  that  even  the  owners  of  these  rich 
lands  would  vastly  improve  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  crops,  and  save  from  a  third 
to  a  half  of  the  labor  they  now  employ,  were 
they  to  pay  attention  to  manure,  and  besides 
this,  to  be  able  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
farms  to  other  purposes  besides  the  everlasting 
cotton  and  corn.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
for  upland  farmers  manure  is  a  necessity,  with- 
out which  in  some  shape  or  another  our  best 
lands  will  soon  become  as  barren  as  the  thous- 
ands of  exhausted,  washed  and  gullied  acres 
which  we  see  in  every  State  of  the  South,  living 
monuments  of  the  reckless  improvidence  of 
our  system  of  farming. 

We  cannot  afford,  and  if  we  could  it  would 
he  bad  economy,  to  supply  this  want  by  the 
jwirohase  and  application  of  artificial  fertil- 
icers.  As  an  auxiliary  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
tdACM  are  aaefol  and  may  be  found  profitable, 
bot  our  main  relianoe  moat  be  on  home-made 
mamirea.  With  a  little  trouble  and  attention 
Miy>  farmer  can  iieather  in  the  course  of  a  year 
a  large  pile  of  fertilising  material  which  he 
now  suffers  to  go  to  waste.  How  lew,  for  in- 
■taace,  pay  any  attention  to  saving  the  manure 
of  their  stock,  and  here  is  the  basis  of  the  best 
of  all  manures.  It  has  been  well  aac^talned 
by  experiment  that  an  ordinary  cow,  properly 
kept)  forBishea  60  pounds  of  solid  manure  per 
day,  amounting  in  a  year  to  upward  of  ten  tons, 
which,  if  mixed  with  three  times  the  If  eight  of 
muck  or  any  other  good  absorbent,  will  make 
a  oompoat  quite  as  good  as  the  cow  manure  by 
itself,  and  thus  afford  forty  tons  of  the  best 
kind  of  fbrtilfzer  for  the  land.  It  has  also  been 
ascertained  that  the  liquid  manure  is  quite 
equal  to  the  solid,  and  if  this  were  taken  up  by 
absorbents,  one  cow  would  be  made  to  yield 
eighty  tons  of  manure  for  the  farm!  How 
much  manure  does  one  cow,  according  to  our 
ordinary  management,  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  land?  These  figures  look 
like  exaggeration,  but  we  have  the  highest 


agrioultoral  aathorily  for  their  aoesracy.  Bat 
even  if  we  divide  them  by  2,  and  eetiaiate  the 
amount  of  manure,  solid  and  liquid,  horn  om 
cow,  collected  and  saved  as  above  deaciibed,  at 
forty  tons,  we  can  see^  how  by  care  and  with  no 
expense,  we  may  increase  oar  supply  of  mamirei 
and  permanently  restore  the  fertility  of  oar 
lands. 

The  best  aatborities  recommend  keeptaf  op 
and  soiling  cows  all  the  year.  The  apparatw 
for  gathering  the  solid  and  liquid  manure  nead 
cost  but  little.  Hauling  the  jauok  or  what- 
ever absorbent  is  used,  is  the  chief  ezpensa 
Compare  the  total,  however,  with  the  eoat  of 
the  commercial  fertilizers  with  which  we  now 
tickle  a  small  portion  of  our  fiirms,  and  it  will 
be  easy  to  find  that  attention  to  the  maaore 
pile  will  pay.  Hombbpth. 


jr«r  tJu  S9utk4ru  Farm  mnd  Bovu. 

AgrienUimd  Aooo«nt8. 

Mr.  Editor— We  all  know  that  book-keep- 
ing is  the  groundwork  of  succees  for  the  mer- 
chant, the  banker,  and  the  manufacturer,  and 
that  without  it  they  must  necessarily  fail;  but 
the  farmer,  to  whose  industry  it  is  quite  as 
essential  as  it  is  to  that  of  any  of  thoee  we  have 
enumerated,  rarely  employs  it.  He  knowi 
how  much  money  he  had  at  the  banning  of 
the  year,  and  how  much  he  has  at  the  end  of 
it,  and  does  not  see  how  it  would  make  any 
difierence  to  him  whether  he  kept  acoonnta  of 
his  income  and  expenditures  or  not,  while  he 
does  see  that  keeping  books  wonld  give  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

One  of  the  chief  canses  of  this  general  neg- 
lect of  a  nmtter  of  so  mueh  importance  is  the 
complicated  and  ill-arranged  account  bo^u 
which  have  been  hitherto  prepared  and  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  ftrmere.  All  that  they 
really  need  is  an  inventory  of  everything  oa 
the  farm  with  the  value  opposite  to  each  artide, 
from  the  land  down  to  the  smallest  implement, 
the  sum  of  the  items  representing  the  capital 
invested,  and  after  this  a  simple  aecoont  book 
in  which  every  cent  expended  is  entered  ob  the 
debit  side,  and  every  cent  received  is  entered 
on  the  credit  side,  the  balance  showing  at  a 
glance  how  much  the  farm  has  made  or  lost 
The  same  system  may  be  easily  applied  to 
each  field  and  each  crop,  exhibiting  exactly 
what  each  field  and  crop  have  coat  and  pro- 
duced, ao  that  the  farmer  will  be  ahraya  able 
to  ascertain  to  a  fraction  the  cost  of  everytluag 
about  his  place,  and  what  is  profitable  and 
what  the  reverse.    There  need  be  nothing  ia- 
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trinte  or  tronbleeome  in  keeping  such  a  book. 
If  tfae  entries  of  expenses  aod  receipts  were 
iBtde  aa  tliey  oeeurred  in  a  meaaoranditni  book, 
it  woald  not  take  more  than  an  hour  every 
week  to  enter  the  items  in  the  account  book, 
aod  no  time  eould  be  employed  so  profitably. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  the  namber  of  acres  in 
each  cnltiyated  fidd  should  he  ascertained  as 
aceataiely  as  possible,  and  entered  in  the  book 
so  that  the  acreable  production  mig^t  be  cal- 
eulated  to  a  nicety. 

I  have  seen  recently  an  exhibit  in  detail  of 
the  production  of  a  field  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
of  the  famous  llifecfai,  in  which  every  item  of 
expense,  from  plowing  the  land  to  cutting, 
threshing,  cleaning,  sacking  and  delivery  at 
Buirket,  is  set  forth  with  absolute  accuracy, 
blowing  precisely  the  profit  of  the  crop  and 
the  yield  per  acre.  If  our  farmers  were  to 
keq>  such  accounts  they  would  know  that  of 
which  nine  out  of  ten  are  now  entiiiely  ignorant, 
namely :  what  crops  pay  the  best,  what  entail 
positive  loss,  how  much  each  acre  produces; 
tad,  thus  informed,  be  able  to  so  govern  their 
future  operations  so  as  to  avoid  that  which 
proved  unprofitable,  and  devote  themselves  to 
that  which  is  most  lucrative.  At  present  every- 
thing is  guesswork,  and  the  result  is  the 
slovenly,  comfortless,  and  hand-to-mouth  exis- 
tence which  the  ordinary  farmer  leads. 

Db.  ahd  Cb. 


Tlvr  'tA«  Smitkem  Farm  and  Hotm, 

Feeding  Horses  and  Moles. 

Mb.  Emtob — ^The  remarks  of  your  corres- 
pondent in  a  late  number  of  your  valuable 
msgazine  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  our 
plow  animals,  were  in  the  right  direction,  and 
if  our  people  would  mind  them  would  be  found 
to  be  very  profitable  advice.  The  common 
system  of  feeding  in  open  troughs  in  the  lot  is 
the  most  wasteful  that  could  be  invented,  and 
besides,  causes  frequent  injury  to  the  stock, 
resulting  firequently  in  the  total  loss  of  valua- 
ble animals. 

But  we  must  not  only,  as  your  correspondent 
recommends,  provide  stables  with  separate 
stalls  for  our  horses  and  mules,  where  they  can 
feed  quietly  and  eat  what  is  intended  for  each, 
but  we  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  manner 
of  feeding,  and  not  take  it  for  granted  that 
every  animal  has  the  same  appetite,  eats  the 
saaie  quantity  abd  relishes  the  same  kind  of 
food,  without  any  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  animal  or  the  work  he  is  required  to  per- 


form. No  formula  for  feeding  can  be  estab- 
lished. It  should  be  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  each,  and  according?  to  the  work  in 
which  he  is  employed.  In  general,  I  have 
observed  where  the  horses  and  mules  are  liber* 
ally  fed,  they  get  too  much  fodder  or  hay  in 
proportion  to  the  com,  and  frequently  they 
get  too  much  of  both.  Animals  doing  slow, 
steady  work  do  not  require  as  high  feeding  as 
those  which  have  fast  and  severe  work  to  do. 
A  mule  pulling  a  light  sweep,  cnltivating  corn 
or  cotton,  does  not  require  the  same  quantity 
of  hard  feed  as  a  buggy  or  carriage  horse  in 
constant  work,  which  has  to  go  fast  and  pull  a 
heavy  load  for  many  hours  each  day.  For  the 
latter,  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  fodder  or  hay 
are  plenty,  while  he  may  be  fed  as  much  corn 
or  oats  as  he  will  eat  clean.  For  the  plow 
mule,  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  of  sound  hay 
or  fodder,  and  nine  quarts  of  corn  or  twelve  of 
oats  are  ample  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  No 
horse  or  mule  should  ever  be  given  more  food 
than  he  will  eat  clean.  I  give  my  stock  at 
least  once  a  week,  at  night,  a  mash  of  scalded 
wheat-bran  and  oats  mixed  together.  It  cools 
the  blood,  acts  as  a  mild  alterative,  keeps  the 
bowels  free,  and  stimulates  a  healthy  appetite. 
Never,  except  when  medicine  is  absolutely 
necessary,  do  I  allow  nitre  or  other  drugs  or 
nostrums  to  be  used  in  my  stable.  For  the 
horse  as  for  the  man,  the  least  medicine  is  the 
best.  I  never  allow  my  stock  to  be  worked 
sooner  than  an  hour  after  feeding.  Most  of 
the  cases  of  broken  wind  I  have  seen  were 
caused  by  the  horses  being  worked  quickly  and 
severely  with  their  bellies  full  of  food  and 
water.  Every  body  knows  that  the  race  horses 
are  always  muzzled  so  that  they  can  eat  nothing 
before  they  are  run.  Founder  is  almost  always 
caused  by  feeding  abundantly  when  the  animal 
is  heated  and  exhausted  by  hard  work,  and 
most  of  the  cases  of  colic  I  have  seen  could  be 
traced  to  giving  the  horse  or  mule,  coming  in 
hot  from  hard  work,  as  much  cold  water  as  he 
could  drink,  and  leaving  hidi  to  get  cool  in  a 
draft  or  in  the  rain.  Water  should  never  be 
given  except  in  small  quantities  before  the 
animals  go  to  work,  and  never  when  they 
return  from  work  while  they  are  hot  or  ex^ 
hansted.  They  should  be  watered  frequently 
arid  never  allowed  to  drink  much  at  a  time. 
New  corn  is  very  dangerous.  It  frequently 
produces  colic  and  acute  inflamiiiation  of  the 
bowels.  Sound  corn  a  year  old  is  the  safest. 
But  I  believe  that  shelled  oats,  perfectly  clean, 
are  the  best  and  most  wholesome  of  all  feeds 
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both  for  hones  and  mules,  and  I  also  believe 
that  thej  are  the  cheapest  and  most  nutritious. 
I  work  a  number  of  horses  and  mules,  and  they 
are  always  in  tip-top  condition,  and  I  feed  but 
very  little  com.  Sprinkling  the  fodder — which 
should  always  be  cut  up  with  a  cutting-knife — 
and  mixing  the  oats  with  it,  is  my  invariable 
practice ;  giving  a  bran-mash  and  oats  mixed 
and  scalded  with  it,  every  Saturday  night,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  salt,  once  or  twice  a  week, 
mixed  with  the  food. 

Successful  crop  raising  is  only  possible  where 
the  plow  animals  are  well  and  judiciously  fed 
and  car^ully  treated.  This  part  of  onr  farm 
economy  is  too  often  neglected,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  wasting  "leaks*'  that  exist  on  our 
places.  I  think  that  I  have  stopped  it  effectu- 
ally, and  hence  the  above  remarks,  which,  I 
hope,  may  contain  something  useful  to  your 
readers.  Sam  Slick. 

Baldwin  Countt,  Ga.,  June,  1872. 


Letter  From  John  PlowhaBdles* 

IMMiaRA^ION  OF  FOBEIGN  LABOR. 

Mr.  Editor — I  see  and  hear  a  great  deal  in 
print  and  in  conversation  about  the  necessity 
for  introducing  foreign  laborers  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  prosperity  of  the  South,  and  that 
until  the  ''tide  of  emigration"  turns  South- 
ward we  are  never  going  to  do  much.  The 
advocates  of  this  immigration  do  not  seem  to 
care  a  straw  where  these  laborers  are  to  come 
from — whether  from  Scandinavia  or  Lombardy, 
from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Groat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  from  the  Flowery  Kingdom  of 
China.  "  All 's  fish  that  comes  to  their  net.'' 
So  that  they  get  immigrants  they  are  satisfied. 
The  X^plander,  who  in  his  own  country  has  to 
eat  grease  to  keep  warm,  or  the  full-blooded 
Mongolian  is  all  one.  Either  is  an  immigrant, 
ftnd  that  is  all  we  want. 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  fly  off  the  handle  so 
rapidly  as  these  immigration  gentlemen.  I  am 
inclined  to  look  before  I  leap,  and  before  I  pay 
my  money,  give  up  a  portion  of  my  lands,  or 
in  any  way  embark  in  the  immigration  schemes, 
I  want  to  know  exactly  what  I  am  doing,  and 
I  must  say,  just  here,  that  I  have  never  seen  a 
labor  immigration  scheme  yet  which  com- 
mends itself  to  my  judgment  as  practically 
useful  or  desirable  for  us  of  the  Cotton  States. 
Our  great  staples  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice, 
and  what  we  need  to  produce  them  is  ao 
adequate  supply  of  laborers,  who  will  work 
diligently  and  obediently,  and  who  can  fetand 
the  summers  in  our  climate.    It  is  absurd  to 


suppose  that  Europeans  can  do  this.  Pat 
Swedes,  Irish,  Scotch,  Germans  or  Frenchmen, 
in  the  swamps  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louis* 
lana  or  South  Carolhm,  to  work  cotton,  cane 
and  rice,  and  the  inevitable  result  will  be  no 
crop,  and  the  death  of  every  white  laborer.  In 
a  portion  of  the  Caroiinas,  in  Northern  Georgia, 
in  Tennessee,  and  in  Northern  Alabama,  for 
the  culture  of  grain,  for  stock  raising  and  for 
house  servants,  these  Europeans  might  be  made 
useful  and  might  become  valuable  servants; 
but  for  regular  field-hands  to  cultivate  our 
great  crops,  they  would  be  worse  than  uselefls, 
and  would  be  expensive  if  they  eould  be  im- 
ported for  nothing. 

Beyond  all  question  the  best — I  might  also 
say  the  only — labor  for  the  alluvial  lands  of 
the  Cotton  States  Is  the  negrOy  and  even  for 
the  uplands,  in  the  southern  portion  of  these 
States,  I  believe  that  the  negro  alone  can  work 
cotton  and  com  with  success.  I  am  of  the 
number  of  those  who  believe,  too,  that  the  free 
negroes,  with  good  management,  jast  treat- 
ment, and  kind  usage,  can  be  made  to  work 
profitably,  and  that  every  year  they  will  be- 
come better  as  they  become  more  satisfied  that 
voting  and  political  meetings  are  not  the  best 
means  to  supply  them  with  food,  clothing  and 
lodging.  Next  to  the  negro,  I  think  that  the 
Chinaman  is  the  laborer  best  suited  to  our 
climate  and  crops.  He  is  an  imitative  animal 
like  the  negro,  learns  quickly,  is  obedient  and 
docile,  and  he  is  so  formed  physically  as  to 
bear  without  injury  the  malarial  atmosphere 
of  our  alluvial  lands.  The  difficulty  is  to  im- 
port these  Chinamen  in  sufficient  number,  of 
the  right  sort,  and  at  a  price  that  will  pay,  and 
then  after  they  are  imported  at  a  heavy  ex- 
pense for  their  passage  to  our  porta,  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  contract  with  them  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  to  justify  the  outlay,  and  after 
they  have  contracted,  to  compel  them  to  fulfill 
their  obligations.  It  takes  an  entire  year  after 
he  has  landed  to  make  a  Chinaman  profitable 
as  a  laborer.  It  takes  that  time  for  him  to 
recover  from  the  voyage,  become  accostomed 
to  thie  climate  and  learn  how  to  work  in  the 
fields.  Unless,  then,  the  planter  can  bind  him 
to  work  for  a  number  of  years,  say  five  at  the 
least,  it  will  not  pay  to  import  him.  It  costs 
from  $125  to  $150  in  gold  to  bring  him  here; 
his  wages  are  from  $12  to  $15  per  month  ia 
gold,  and  it  costs  just  as  much  to  feed  him  ai 
it  costs  to  feed  a  negro.  It  is  only  by  the 
length  of  guaranteed  service  that  bt  can  be 
made  profitable^ 
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This  is  only;  the  material  Tiew  of  tbeqaes- 
tioii.  Looked  at  in  a  locial  and  political  point 
id  Tiew,  it  strikes  me  as  mote  than  questionable 
whether,  even  were  the  material  difficulty  sat- 
isfsctoriljr  snrmounted,  it  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  South  to  let  loose  in  our  midst 
a  large  Chinese  population,  and  add  another 
inferior  race  to  that  which  we  already  possess. 
For  myself,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  our 
ftdr  countrj  overrun  by  the  same  race  that  is 
already  beginning  to  be  so  troublesome  in 
Cslifomia.  The  partial  importation  of  Chinese 
laborers  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  do  not 
eacoarage  the  belief  that  the  introduction  of 
them  on  a  large  scale  would  be  desirable  or 
profitable. 

It  might  be  ^ttj  well  in  Virginia,  North 
Gurolina,  a  part  of  Tennessee  and  in  Northern 
Georgia,  to  introduce  European  uttltn  who 
will  purchase  land,  establish  small  farms,  and 
bring  their  capital,  industrious  frugal  habits, 
and  intelligence,  to  settle  lands  now  untenanted, 
and  thus  add  to  the  productive  wealth  of  those 
portions  of  our  county.  The  climate,  pro- 
ductions, and  labor  necessities  of  those  sections 
are  suited  to  their  physical  conformation,  con- 
stitution and  habits.  They  might  be  made 
very  useful  in  factories  and  workshops,  and 
could  be  made  profitable  as  house-servants 
shepherds^  grooms  and  stock-tenders,  and,  their 
employment  in  this  way,  would  necessarily 
leave  that  number  of  negroes  available  for 
work  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  fields  where 
white  laborers  would  perish.  But  if  we  want 
laborers  to  produce  our  great  staples,  Europe 
cannot  furnish  them.  We  must  look  for  them 
in  Africa  or  China. 

Then,  again,  it  is  in  mj  judgment  impossible 
to  raise  either  cotton  or  sugar  successfully  by 
any  other  means  than  the  large  plantation 
ijstem.  Everybody  will  admit  that  this  b 
Irae  of  sugar^  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
.equally  true  of  cotton.  Were  our  planters  to 
divide  their  plantations  into  small  farms,  and 
sell  them  to  settlers  in  such  size  as  the  latter 
could  afford  to  purchase,  the  cotton,  rice  and 
•agar  supply  would  inunediately  fall  off, 
because  the  small  farmera  could  not  afford  to 
porehaae  the  machinery  necessary  to  make 
these  crops.  In  grain  and  stock  raising  sec- 
iieas  theae  remarks  do  not  apply .^  There  small 
kavDA  would  succeed  very  well^  and  I  do  not 
say  that  they  might  not  be  of  advantage.  But 
ia  the  cotton,  sugar  and  rice-producing  r^ions, 
how  could  a  small  farmer,  with  his  thirty  or 
foxtcf  acBss  of  land  purchase  the  machinery  of 


a  sugar-house,  a  rioe<4nill,  or  the  improved 
appliances  now  employed  for  ginning  and 
packing  cotton  ? 

I  am  in  favor  of  foreign  immigration  in  those 
portions  of  the  South  to  which  it  is  suited, 
where  a  race  of  industrious,  thrifty  settlers  can 
be  Introduced  with  capital  as  well  as  muscle 
and  brains.  But  I  am  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  laborers  with  a  view  to 
taking  the  place  or  adding  to  the  number  of 
our  negroes  in  the  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  fields 
because  the  experiment  must  be  a  failure  both 
for  us  and  for  the  immigrant^  involving  heavy 
pecuniary  loss  and  disappointment  for  us  and 
the  death  or  shattered  health  of  the  white 
laborer. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  land  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  now  lying  waste  from  want  of 
labor — lands  that  for  an  indefinite  time  oonld 
produce  with  almost  certainty  a  bale  of  ootton 
or  thr^  hogsheads  of  sugar  per  acre  every 
year.  It  is  of  course  desirable  that  they 
should  be  made  productive.  But,  Mr.  Editor^ 
it  is ''  a  delusion  and  a  snare  ^  to  suppose  that 
Swedes  and  Germans  and  Irish  can  make  them 
so.  No  white  man  can  do  it  Nothing  bat 
the  African  or  the  Mongolian. 
Yours  respectfully, 

JOHK  PlOWHAHBLBI^ 


Clover,  Palmetto,  Corn,  Fmit,  Ete* 

Epitob  Faem  avd  Homs— Perceiving  ia 
your  valuable  monthly  that  the  clover  questioB 
is  still  being  agitated,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
appears  to  be  still  in  the  land  some  clod-hop- 
pers who  have  doubts  upon  the  feasibility  of 
rearing  it  in  large  quantities  on  our  steep,  worn- 
out,  old  brick-clay  hillsides,  you  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  invite  all  such,  when  in  the  city,  to 
jump  on  the  Main  street  car  and  ride  out  to 
my  house,  a  little  beyond  the  terminus  of  the 
line.  My  father  for  twenty  years  raised  aa 
fine  crops  of  clover  on  the  better  soils  of  my 
place  as  aamf  cnt  ever  saw  growing  any  whtrt — 
and  my  crops  on  the  poorest  parts  are  abont 
the  best  paying  part  of  my  common  farmii^ 
Part  was  planted  with  orchard  grass,  part  witb 
surprise  oats,  the  remainder  by  itself— all  sown 
in  early  spring,  and  all  the  stands  alike  excel* 
lent.  As  orchard  grass  gets  ripe  at  the  same 
date,  holds  the  clovex  up  for  the  scythe,  fur- 
nishes the  best  of  early  spring  and  winter  pas- 
tures, and  9A  it  will  grow  in  clumps,  the  clover 
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only  filling  up  vfaftt  would  otherwise  he  hare, 
uid  as  a  good  stand  of  thi& grass  is  e^eriasting 
under  any  sort  of  rational  treatment^  I  prefer 
the  two  mixed.  The  frosts  killed  all  I  sowed 
ha  the  late  fall,  as  soon  as  an  inch  high.  I 
B^nplj  mow  off  the  weeds  twice  the  first  year, 
let  every  thing  lie  and  rot,  iind  give  two  dress* 
ings  per  annum  of  a  little  plaster  of  Paris, 
The  second  year  I  out  spring  and  autumn,  as 
soon  as  the  firtt  tymptoms  are  seen  of  ^y  heads 
turning  hrown.  Every  one  else  I  have  ever 
seen  puts  off  the  cutting  too  late,  therehy  los* 
ing  much  of  its  juiciness  and  nutriment.  In 
my  opinion  any  and  all  hays  make  simply  un- 
nutritious  wood  after  full  flowering.  If  the 
weather  be  fair  I  cut  clover  in  the  forenoon, 
let  it  lie  two  or  three  hours  to  wilt,  then  throw 
up  in  cocks  about  three  feet  in  greatest  diam- 
eter; next  morning  put  up  in  pilea  about  eight 
feet  high,  and  in  the  afternoon  haul  into  the 
atable.  Clover  does  not  lie  smooth  enough  to 
he  stacked,  unless  completely  thatched  with 
grass  or  covered  with  a  tarpaulin.  Any  one 
who  tries  it  otherwise  will  lose  the  whole  of  it 
by  rot  from  rain  water. 

I  have  the  Tuzpao  (Mexico)  Palmetto  oora. 
It  grows  on  an  oMToyie,  in  good  bottom  land, 
ab<»ut  MMnieenfeet  kigh^  ripens  late,  has  fodder- 
blades  six  to  seven  feet  long,  nearly  as  broad 
as  the  hand,  and  from  one  to  four  ears  of  corn, 
and  •some  swcker  nubbins,  frequently  four  in 
one  common  shuck,  and  also  one  where  the 
tassel  was  on  top.  I  planted  it  too  late  last 
year  to  fully  mature,  but  I  am  convinced  it 
will  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  people,  on  the 
Bonthem  Atlantic  seaboard  especially.  As  a 
fodder  com  it  had  no  rival  at  all. 

I  am  just  getting  my  place  under  headway ; 
but  as  I  have  1800  grape-vines,  650  pear  trees, 
4  acres  of  strawberries,  etc.,  own  24  acres  of 
land,  and  am  out  of  debt,  and  as  my  crops 
look  very  fine,  and  as  I  am  learning  very  fast, 
1  think  my  prospects  quite  flattering,  notwith- 
standing the  facts  that  two  and  a  half  years  ago 
I  did  not  know  a  cultivator  from  a  plow.  The 
late  excessive  rains  have  gotten  me  in  the 
weeds,  but  a  large  force  of  extra  laborers  are 
cleaning  them  out  rapidly.  It  is  astonishing 
what  an  enormous  amount  of  plant  food  thet^ 
is  in  our  old  hilts  yet. 

If  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  interest  to 
you  in  your  leisure  to  come  out  to  see  my  place, 
I  should  be  happy  to  show  you  over  it.  If  I 
be  not  at  home,  do  not  hesitate  to  go  any-  and 
€Terj  where  about  it.  My  people  have  ordein 
to  show  the  place  to  any  and  evety  respectiible* 


looking  person  who  m^^  '^^  ^^^^  ^o)^™ 
the  depot  is  about  oae-fouith  of  a  aiile  in  m 
sooiheasterly  i^otpath,  running  between  ^hm 
school-house  and  the  mill,  and.  back  of  the 
negro  churoh  toHhe  Avenne,  thence  south  W 
/aokson  stveet. 

Very  respectfully, 

Silas  T.  Gii.BEKr,  M.  D. 
Ratbubn  Avjbmub,  Memphis,  June  5, 187SL. 


For  i?i6  Southern  Form  and  Home* 

Want  or  Skilled  Skeplierdfl. 

Many  persons  who  ave  satisfied  4liai  sh«f^ 
raising  at  the  Son th  would  be  aprofttabie  is* 
4ostry,  and  who  are  anxious  to  engage  In  it^ 
are  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  dHfieol^  i>f 
obtaining  skilled  shepherds  to  tend  their  flocks  ; 
men  who  understand  thoroughly  tke  treatmepf 
and  diseases  at  sheep,  and  are  isaliTiar  with  the 
details  of  the  business. 

It  is  true  that  this  dHSculty  exists^  mid  that 
an  experienced  shepherd  is  essential  to  seceese 
in  sheep  husbandry,  but  it  is  by  no  means  in*^ 
surmountable.  On  the  contrary  it  may  be  veiy 
easily  removed.  Application  to  any  of  the 
many  immigration  agencies  which  exist  in  tiie 
United  States,  stating  exactly  the  sort  of  man 
that  is  wanted,  will  result  in  procuring  the 
service  of  a  good  shepherd,  hundreds  of  whom 
come  to  this  country  every  year  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  who  would  gladly  accept  ser* 
vice  on  the  farm  of  any  Southern  proprietsr. 
It  would  not  be  very  troublesome  or  expensive 
to  import  such  a  servant  direct  from  Scotland. 
I  think  that  the  Scotch  shepherds  are  the  best, 
and  best  suited  to  our  country.  They  are 
generally  steady,  well-behaved,  Industrious, 
obedient  and  honest,  and  they  are  intelligent 
and  experienced.  The  services  of  such  a  man, 
and  his  wife,  could  be  obtained  on  reasonable 
terms— for  about  the  saute  sum  we  pay  to  aa 
ordinary  field-hand  and  his  wifo — end  the  ex* 
pense  of  transportation  from  Scotland  here,, 
could  be  deducted,  in  such  annual  sums  aa 
might  be  agreed,  from  the  stipulated  wagea» 
Such  a  man,  and  a  boy,  with  a  iFell-traiiied 
dog,  could  tend  a  flock  of  two  hundred  shee^^ 
and  the  wife  could  be  made  very  profitable  is 
the  dairy  or  house.  In  a  short  time,  under  tke 
instruction  of  such  a  hand,  others  might  be 
trained  to  perform  the  necessary  work,  aad 
thus  the  obstaele  which  now  presents  itself  to 
many  wishing  to  introduce  sheep  on  tliefir  faroM 
might  be  remoted. 

I  fully  agree  with  these  who  tiiink  tiiat  m 
competent  shepherd  is  essential  to  sncoe«  ia 
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ike0f-ni«ing  on  a  Urge  scmle.  To  buy  Im- 
|»n>fed  breads  of  sheep  and  turn  tbem  loose  to 
''nrngh  It"  as  sheep  husbandrj  k  aov  geoer- 
%Uf  praoiioed  in  the  Soathem  States,  will  cer- 
tainly resoU  in  loss  of  time  and  money.  Bheep 
leqnire  constant  attention  anid  experieneed 
care,  bat  where  these  are  prorided,  I  belieTe 
firmly  that  they  may  be  made  a  very  profitable 
branch  oi  industry,  and  that  they  are  the  best, 
BosI  speedy,  and  B>ost  economical  agents  that 
eaa  be  employed  to  renovate  onr  exhausted 
kndi. 

There  are  several  Southern  Immigration 
tgencies.  I  know  of  two  or  three  in  Georgia, 
managed  by  gentlemen  of  high  character  and 
standing,  whe  engage  to  Import  any  class  of 
senrants  that  may  be  needed.  Their  corres- 
pondents enable  them  to  fnlfill  all  their  engage- 
ments with  perfect  accuracy,  and  their  charges 
for  commissions,  etc.,  are  very  reasonable;  their 
ohSect  being  to  benefit  the  South  and  not  to 
make  money  for  themselves.  %• 

Joins  Co.,  Ga.,  June  1, 1872. 


Fbr  the  Southern  Farm  fund  Borne. 

Rotation  of  Crops. 

A  rotation  of  crops  is  as  essential  to  im* 
proved  farming  as  rest  and  sleep  are  essential 
to  the  hnman  being.  Until  the  Southern 
farmers  acknowledge  this  fact,  and  quit  trying 
to  raise  the  same  crop  year,  after  year,  and  year 
after  year,  upon  the  same  land,  until  its  barren- 
ness compels  tbem  to  qnit»  they  will  always 
have  *' exhausted  lands''  to  Ulk  about,  and 
will  be  asking  yon  and  other  agricultural 
editors  for  ''renovators.'' 

We«ll  know  n>en  calling  themselves  farmers, 
who  have  grown  com,  cotton  or  wheat  npon 
the  same  land  for  a  number  of  years  in  succes- 
ftoa,  and  when  the  crop  would  not  pay  for 
gathering,  "  turned  it  out "  to  grow  up  in  old 
field  pines  and  reeL  Different  plants  extract 
diflferent  sorts  of  plant  food  from  the  soil  and 
in  varying  qaantitles.  Henoe  by  rotation  the 
ground  has  time  to  recuperate,  and  while  it 
yields  full  crops  of  each-  kind,  retains  its  fer- 
tility, whereas  oontinnoos  planting  the  same 
erop  is  a  constant  drain  which  ends  in  barren- 


Por  o«r  vplands,  the  roUtion  which  I  re- 
commend, and  which  I  know  from  experience 
to  be  good,  is  as  follows :  First  year,  com ; 
second  year,  wheat ;  after  the  wheat  is  taken 
off,  plow  the.ttubble  under  and  plant  peas 
broadoaat)  and    iHiving  sprinkled  them  well 


with  lime  plow  under  in  the  fall  while  the* 
vines  are  green.  Third  year,  cotton;  fourth 
year,  com ;  and  fifth  year  wheat  or  rye  and 
clover.  Leave  the  land  in  clover  for  two  years* 
and  then  recommence  the  rotation.  If  this  i» 
done,  I  promise  that  the  last  estate  of  that  land 
shall  be  better  than  the  first,  while  in  eacb 
year  it  has  yielded  good  crops,  and  has  in  the- 
seven  years  netted  to  the  farmer  more  than 
twice  the  sum  he  would  have  gained  had  he- 
raised  the  same  crop  all  the  time. 

This  is  the  cheapest  and  best  "renovator'^ 
that  I  know,  and  the  sooner  our  farming- 
friends  resort  to  it  the  sooner  will  they  find  that 
"farming  will  pay  "  if  common  sense  and  good 
judgment  control  its  operations.  Not  other- 
wise. N.. 

Hancxkjk  Co.,  Ga,  May,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Sheep  Baising. 

Mr.  Editob — I  am  much  pleased  by  the* 
efforts  you  are  making  in  your  excellent  maga* 
zine,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Southern 
planters  and  farmers  to  sheep  raising  as  a. 
profitable  industry.  I  have  read  with  attention 
the  pieces  contained  in  your  May  and  June- 
numbers,  but  I  think  that  your  correspondents 
seem  inclined  to  give  too  great  a  preference  to- 
the  Merino  over  the  mutton  bree4s,  the  South- 
down, the  Cotswold  and  the  Leicester.  I 
admit  that  Merinoes  can  be  kept  at  less  cost 
than  the  Cotswolds  and  Southdowns,  but  I 
maintain  that  though  one  may  feed  one  hun- 
dred Merinoes  for  what  it  would  cost  to  keei> 
fifty  Cotswolds,  the  latter  will  pay  the  largest- 
interest  on  the  investment,  because  the  fifty 
Cotswolds  will  yield  more  wool  than  the  hun- 
dred Merinoes,  will  mature  earlier,  and  will 
yield  more  than  double  the  amount  of  meat«. 
It  costs  less,  in  actual  outlay,  to  carry  on  a 
farm  in  the  old  way  than  on  an  improved 
plan,  and  it  costs  less  to  breed  scrubs  than 
Ayrshires  or  Aldemeys.  But  it  pays  best  to 
be  a  good  farmer  and  to  raise  fine  ratlier.  than 
poor  stock.  So,  I  say,  that  the  net  returns- 
from  fifty  Cotswolds  or  Southdowns,  will  ex- 
ceed those  of  double  the  numbers  of  Merinoes* 

The  Merino  crossed  with  the  Cotswold  pro- 
duces a  good  breed ;  but,  were  I  the  owner  to- 
day of  a  flock  of  Merinoes,  I  would  cross  them 
with  the  finest  Cotswold  buck  I  could  buy,  and 
keep  on  until  I  crossed  out  the  Merino  streak 
entirely.  J.  M.  T. 

LuntTT  Ca,  Va. 
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For  th§  Southern  Farm  amd  Horn*. 

East  India  ts*  Sonthern  Cotton. 

Mb.  Editor — I  have  constantly  observed, 
'whenever  the  manufacturing  interests  fear  that 
<the  planters  are  about  to  contract  their  cotton 
planting  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  supply 
4md  thus  obtaining  control  of  the  market,  tliat 
-the  bugbear  of  East  India  cotton  is  let  loose, 
«nd  we  are  told  that  if  we  do  not  raise  crops 
large  enough  to  keep  the  spindles  of  Old  and 
New  England  in  constant  motion  and  at  reas- 
•onable  price,  manufacturers  will  turn  their 
•attention  to  India,  and  that  in  a  few  years,  by 
*the  use  of  their  enormous  capital  and  improved 
machinery,  they  will  so  develop  the  cotton 
-production  of  the  East  Indies,  as  to  make  them 
independent  of  American  cotton.  It  is  better 
to  raise  cotton  at  any  price  than  lose  control  of 
•the  market  and  allow  Surats  to  take  the  place. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  confess,  that  until  I  examined 
the  question,  I  was  somewhat  scared  by  this 
threat,  and  looked  at  "Surats"  at  a  very  formi- 
•dable  rival.  I  thought  the  Indian  ryots  would 
furnish  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  cheapest 
ipossible  laborers;  that  millions  of  sqbare  miles 
of  productive  lands  could  be  turned  into  cotton 
plantations;  that  the  elimate  was  well  suited 
€or  the  cultivation,  and  that  English  intelli- 
gence and  capital,  stimulated  by  necessity, 
would  rapidly  develop  a  regular  supply  of  the 
Taw  material,  which  would  make  the  Lanca- 
•ahire  spinners  entirely  indifferent  as  to  our 
•crop. 

In  thinking  over  the  subject,  however,  I 
thought  that  there  might  be  a  mouse  in  the 
•meal-tub  somewhere,  and  that  as  England  did 
Tiot  develop  Surats  during  the  war  to  the  extent 
Ihreatened  now,  when  she  could  not  obtain  our 
cotton,  and  that  after  the  war  she  rushed  so 
•eagerly  to  buy  our  crops  at  any  price,  it  might 
be  that  **  Surats  "  are  not  so  dangerous  after  all, 
and  I  set  to  work  to  study  the  subject  wHh  such 
lights  as  I  could  obtain.  I  find  that  the  most 
competent  authorities  agree  that  the  very  best 
India  cotton  is  rough,  coarse,  short  and  dirty, 
only  fitted  to  make  the  eoarsest  yarns;  that  the 
average  production  per  acre  does  not  exceed 
60  pounds,  and  frequently  is  not  more  than  30 
pounds ;  that  imported  seed  will  only  maintain 
their  superiority  for  one  year,  thus  obliging  the 
planter  to  import  his  seed  every  year  at  im- 
mense expense;  that  a  vwty  small  proportion 
of  the  arable  lands  is  fitted  for  cotton;  and, 
that,  even  if  this  could  be  increased  it  could 
only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  dimioiaklBg  the 


food  crops,  and  thus  exposing  a  dense  popnlap 
tion  to  the  dangers  of  famine.  I  have  gathered 
these  fkots  from  reports  of  the  Mancbsstsr 
Cotton  Supply  Aiseciation,  and  ttom  CapeFs 
**  Cotton  in  the  Bombay  Presidency/'  aotbori^ 
ties  directly  interested  in  exhibiting  the  oppo> 
site  condition,  if  such  could  be  done  wkh  trut^ 
and  therefore  I  aooept  their  reluctant  testiasonji 
as  worchy  of  fall  credit  I  find  on  furthar  ex- 
amination that,  with  all  the  stimaloa  to  eotlon 
production  in  British  India,  which  tbe  nocessi 
ties  of  the  war  naturally  gave  it— with  all  tlis 
private  enterprise  and  government  aid  that 
were  employed  to  feed  the  English  mills  when 
American  cotton  was  no  longer  attainable — 
India's  utmost  capacity  was  to  give  England 
during  the  w^  about  a  million  hales  per  annum 
of  the  coarse,  dirty  stuff  which  I  have  slread/ 
described;  that  her  exports  since  the  wsr  have 
diminished  nearly  one-half,  and  that  by  no 
possibility,  until  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  of  the  country  is  totally  changed,  can  she 
do  more  than  she  did  during  the  war,  and 
clothe  her  own  180,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The 
^'five  or  six  million  bales  of  Surats,"  which, 
with  improved  culture,  irrigation  and  wonder- 
ful maohinery,  are  to  shut  us  out  of  the  market 
unless  we  keep  up  the  supply  to  the  full  extent 
of  our  capacity,  are,  I  find,  to  be  aa  iosaginary 
quantity  utterly  impossible  to  be  raised  under 
any  state  of  existing  facts. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  do  not  see  Uuit  m 
have  much  reason  to  fear  that  we  shall  lose  our 
supremacy  as  cotton  producers,  by  any  eiforls 
of  our  East  India  rivals,  and  that  if  we  reiolve^ 
as  I  think  we  ought,  that  we  would  do  better 
were  we  to  cease  to  be  oveneers  for  (he  spin- 
ners of  Massachusetts  and  Lancashire^  and  only 
raise  such  a  crop  as  would  enable  us,  not  ths 
buyer,  to  fijc  the  price.  I  am  not  the  leait 
scared  by  Surats  now.  I  can  aflTord  to  Isngh 
at  Egypt,  to  defy  Brazil,  and  to  £»el  the  perlsci 
confidence  that  if  the  Cotton  Sutes  of  the  Sooth 
were  to  limit  their  supply  to  2,50(V>00  hales  per 
annum,  we  could  maintain  good  prices,  and 
make  double  the  money  we  now  do  in  raising 
cotton  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  dsa  If 
in  addition  to  this,  we  determine  not  only  to 
raise  the  cotton  but  to  spin  and  weave  it  ear> 
selves,  and  to  sell  it  in  cloth  to  the  shirt-weariaf 
millions  of  the  w<Hrld,  I  think  we  oeold  s*on 
become  a  people  **  in  easy  circumstanoea"  At 
all  events,  I  see  no  reason  for  our  breaking  oar 
necks  to  keep  ahead  of  "  Surats." 
Yours  respeotlUlly, 

Nrw  Oblsakb  MiDPUva. 
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For  the  Southim  Farm  and  Bime. 

Sheep  and  Dogs  wfll  not  Mix. 

Mil  Sditob — It  looka  all  very  ftne  on  paper 
to  lay  that  raising  Herinoes,  Cotswolds,  and 
Soathdowns  may  be  made  a  profitable  buai- 
11688  at  the  South ;  that  fine,  fat,  juicy  mutton 
chops  are  delicious  food,  and  that  raising  our 
own  woollen  blankets,  coats,  hats,  etc^  to  say 
nothing  of  woollen  stockings  for  the  old  woman, 
would  add  greatly  to  our  comfort  and  be  a 
great  economy. 

This  is  like  a  g^reat  many  paper  calculations 
which  never  come  out  right  when  you  go  to 
prove  the  sum  in  practice.  And  I  tell  you  it 
never  will  come  out  right  as  long  as  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  regards  it  as  one  of  the  inalienable 
rights  spoken  of  by  one  Tom  Jeiferson,  to  keep 
one  or  more  savage  dogs.  I  have  tried  it,  and 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  sheep  and  dogs 
will  not  mix  no  how  you  can  tj,  it,  and  that 
«ntil  you  succeed  in  making  the  State  Legisla- 
tures risk  their  popularity  by  preventing  our 
African  fellow-citizens,  who  are  passionately 
fond  of  cur  dogs,  (in  my  neighborhood,  every 
nigger,  male  and  female,  has  at  least  one,)  from 
feeing  his  dogs  on  other  people's  mutton, 
there  is  no  use  in  your  writing  to  show  what  a 
good  tiling  it  is  to  raise  Kerinoee  and  long- 
wooled  sheep.  There  is  a  colored  gentleman 
in  my  neighborhood  who  enjoys  the  compan- 
ionship of  a  number  of  dogs,  which  are  appar- 
ently like  the  contents  of  lost  pocket-books — 
^of  no  use  except  to  the  owner,"  and  of  what 
use  they  are  to  him,  is  *<one  of  those  things  no 
fellah  can  find  out.''  But  they  have  an  inordi- 
nate passion  for  killing  of  sheep  and  lambs. 
They  will  kill  a  Merino  buck  just  imported 
from  Vermont,  or  a  Southdown  ewe  just  from 
Prince  Albert's  stock  farm,  just  as  if  they 
had  not  cost  their  owners  hundreds  of  dollars, 
expended  beeause  the  Farm  and  Home  has 
said  "Sheep  Husbandry  is  a  profitable  In- 
dustry." 

I  cannot  sit  up  with  my  sheep  all  day  and  all 
night  with  a  double  barreled  shot-gun,  ready 
to  shoot  the  mutton-hating  dogs.  I  can  not 
hire  anybody  to  do  it  for  me,  and  if  I  could, 
and  was  to  shoot  a  dog  or  two,  I  am  not  sore 
that  the  law  would  not  say  that  I  had  no  right 
to  shoot  my  neighbor's  "property,"  for,  you 
know^  dogs  are  pr^iperly  not  wild  beasts  which 
have  mo  rights  which  anybody  is  bound  to  ro- 
>  spect. 


In  European  countHee  dogs  are  taxed  and 
laws  are  enacted  for  the  special  protection  of 
sheep.  But  those  countries  are  not  "  the  land 
of  the  tree  and  the  home  of  the  brave,"  and 
who  that  values  freedom  or  admires  bravery 
will  ever  consent  to  surrender  the  right  to  keep 
yaller  dogs  without  number,  for  the  sordid  ad* 
vantage  of  fat  mutton  and  wool-sacks? 

The  Fabm  and  Home,  m  my  opinion,  is 
right  that  sheep  husbandry  at  the  South  might 
be  made  very  profitable.  Indeed,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  this  is  true;  but  until,  Mr.  Editor,  you 
can  fix  it  so  that  dog  raising  shall  be  made  un- 
profitable, and  that  my  colored  neighbor's  dog 
property  is  prevented  by  penal  statute  from 
destroying  my  sheep  property,  I  see  no  use  in 
considering  the  question. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  money  value  of  the 
sheep  destroyed  inr  a  year  in  this  State  (Vir* 
ginia)  by  prowling  dogs  is  upward  of  a  million 
dollars.  Add  to,  this  the  loss  in  other  States, 
and  it  would  seem  that  dog  raising  may  be 
amusing,  but  it  is  certainly  an  expensive  enjoy* 
ment.  If  the  negroes  of  the  Cotton  States 
were  to  raise  caterpillars,  boll  worms,  and  army 
worms  as  pets,  and  to  let  them  loose  to  destroy 
your  cotton  crops  every  year,  insisting  on  their 
inalienable  right  to  keep  and  to  domesticate  as 
many  of  these  worms  as  they  pleased,  how  long 
would  the  popularity-hunting  legislatures  stand 
it?  But  I  suppose  I  am  an  unrepentant  rebel, 
a  bloated  ex-slave-owner,  unable  to  appreciate 
civil  rights,  or  I  would  not  ask  so  foolish  a 
question.  What  right  has  any  mutton  raiser, 
or  wool  grower,  to  expect  a  member  of  a  Slate 
legislature  to  lose  all  chance  of  the  "nigger 
vote,"  by  proposing  to  impose  a  tax  on  dogs  or 
otherwise  prevent  their  destruction  of  sheep? 

They  cannot  do  it,  not  that  they  love  mutton 
chops  less,  but  "  the  nigger  vote  "  more. 

Ex-Shkep  Raiser. 

Farmvil;.e,  Va.,  June,  1872. 


Loiter  flrom  Texas— Crop  News* 

I  send  you  herewith  a  cotton  bloom.  W8 
have  had  them  here  since  the  18th.  Our  pros- 
pects for  much  and  plenty  could  not  be  better. 
We  have  been  feasting  on  green  corn  for  some ' 
two  weeks. 

The  health  of  Texas  is  very  good,  and  th* 
many  new  comers  from   the  old  States  aro 
delighted.     Being  in  a  Democratic  State,  wo 
have  peace  and  order. 
Yours,  etc., 

Qbekk  B.  HAjmHOS. 
GoiiZAi.Ba,  Texas,  M:^  26, 1872. 
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Census  Reports,  ProdnotlonSf  Mixed  Hus- 
bandry, MJinnfiictnreB,  Raw  Haterial,  Ac. 

Washington,  May  23,  1872. 

Few  l^tates  in  the  Union  have  equal,  and 
fewer  still  have  superior,  climate  and  soils  for 
mixed  productions  and  husbandry  to  Tennbs- 
gSE;  she  is  also  highly  favored  with  every 
variety  of  surface,  hill-slope,  valley  and  plain; 
and  with  all  her  mountains,  forests  and  low- 
lands, a  larger  proportion  of  her  whole  urea  is 
under  improvement  than  most  of  the  States, 
over  one-half  her  acree  being  improved,  as 
shown  by  the  census  reports  of  1870,  just  pub- 
lished, which  give  about  twelve  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  acres,  of  which  nearly  seven  miOions 
are  improved ;  and  the  cash  value  of  ber  farms 
is  put  down  at  the  handsome  sum  of  $218,743,- 
747-  and  the  total  value  of  farm  products  stated 
to  be  about  $86,500,000;  of  live  stock,  $55,084,- 
075;  bushels  of  wheat,  6,100,000;  Indian  oom, 
41,400,000;  and  of  oats,  4^513,000;  number  of 
swine,  over  1,800,000;  sheep,  826,783,  and  a 
£air  orchard  showing. 

While  the  State  shows  a  fair  variety  of  pro- 
ductions, it  is  belieted  that  a  still  greater  diver- 
tity  of  farm  produeis,  more  roots,  fruits,  and 
fhller  rotation  uf  all  crops,  and  less  confinement 
to  some  few  particular  staples,  would  secure 
krger  prosperity  and  independence  to  all  classes, 
by  admitting  of  less  buying  Arom  abroad,  re- 
taining more  profits  at  home. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  wise  and  profit- 
able to  engage  more  extensively  in  general 
manufacturing  within  the  State.  There  are 
abundant  water  powers,  fuel  and  minerals  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  State  to  facilitate  and  re- 
ward such  operations  to  an  unlimited  extent. 
It  is  good,  policy  to  manufacture  every  thing 
grown  in  the  State,  as  far  as  possible,  into  forms 
for  use  and  consumption. 

No  grain  should  be  exported  from  the  State 
in  bulk  or  natural  condition,  but  all  should  be 
ground  and  barreled,  as  there  is  great  profit  in 
t^s  operation,  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of 
mills,  in  the  cooperage,  in  feeding,  clothing  and 
housing  all  the  numerous  operatives  required 
•to  do  the  work;  besides,  the  bran  apd  offals 
will  be  kept  at  home  to  replenish  and  preserve 
the  soil  in  fVuitfulness,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  all  parts — coarse  and  fine— of  the  grain 
are  exported.  Then  considerable  is  saved  in 
freight  and  insurance  when  the  commodities 

.  are  shipped  in  this  form,  above  shipping  in  the 
natural  form,  as  it  cosis  less  to  ship  and  insure 

.  a  thousand  buAhels  of  wheat  in  Uie  shape  of 


barreled  flour  than  in  whole  grain.  The  Fame 
may  be  said — the  same  arguments  and  reason- 
ing and  facts — in  regard  to  wool,  cotton,  wood- 
en-ware, tobacco  and  all  other  articles  shipped 
out  of  the  State.  Then,  we  say,  it  is  best  to 
manufacture  at  home  every  thing  that  cscbl  be 
done.  D.  S.  C. 


Ihr  tk%  SouHmm  Airm  and  Hsme. 

Tnmips  and  Tnmlp  Seed. 

Mr.  Editor — I  am  pleased  with  your  advice 
in  "  Work  for  the  Month  "  in  your  June  num- 
ber, and  the  article  of  "  J.  T.,  Putnam  county, 
Gki.,''  in  same  number,  comes  in  exactly  right 
in  regard  to  Rutabagas. 

I  have  been  gardening  for  the  market  for 
about  fourtewi  years,  and  can  endorse  J.  T.  ta 
regard  to  the  profit  of  this  crop.  He  has  given 
all  the  information  needed  to  prepare  the  land. 
The  next  thing  is  to  secure  good  seed.  I,  wHb 
others,  have  been  sadly  disappointed  by  bad 
seed. 

I  propose  to  name  a  few  varieties  that  I  hare 
found  most  profitable  and  hardy.  I  have  planted 
them  but  one  season,  and  tested  them  ude  by 
side  with  the  best  seed  of  other  growers  that  I 
oould  obtain. 

IMPORTED  SEEDS  FROM   SCOTLAND. 

♦  Dixon's  Defiance  Purple  Top — Swede. 
East  Lothian  Purple  Top— Swede. 

♦  Dixon*8  Select  Purple  Top— Scotch. 

♦  Dixon*s  Select  Green  Top — Scotch. 

♦  Pomeranian  "White  Globe. 

♦  Grey  Stone. 

These  are  all  good  varieties  for  fall  sowings 
and  I  am  confident  will  give  satisfaction  if 
treated  as  J.  T.  advises.  The  five  marked  *  I 
tested  with  seeds  grown  in  this  country,  (I 
mean  Amerida,)  and  in  two  weeks  after  coming 
up  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  imported  seed 
was  decidedly  marked,  and  this  difiTerenee  con- 
tinued through  the  season.  They  grew  Cuter, 
were  more  hardy,  and  produced  larger  roots^ 
though  all  had  the  same  treatment  and  on  the 
same  soil. 

These  seeds  can  be  obtained  in  Macon,  Ga., 
from  Mr.  Milne,  a  Scotchman,  and  letters 
addressed  to  him,  care  of  George  Beggs,  Saq^ 
will  have  attention.  I  will  add  that  I  am  in 
no  way  interested  in  the  sale  of  these  seeds  ex- 
cept to  save  gardeners  and  farmers  from  disap* 
pointment  and  lots  by  sowing  inforior  seeds. 

At  the  solicitation  of  myself  and  others  bers^ 
Mr.  Mihie  ordered  last  year  a  few  only,  ss  <* 
experiment.  They  proved  so  good  tlMt  Mr. 
Milne  has  been  induced  this  year  to  order  a 
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good,  supply.  Hv.  Milne  is  not  a  seedsgrower 
himself^  but  his.  acquaintance  in  Scotland 
enables  him  to  secure  these  seeds  pure,  f^esh 
and  sound. 

I  shall  sow  no  others  when  these  can  be  had, 
and  would  pay  double  the  price  of  those  raised 
here,  as  we  generally  get  them,  for  the  Scotch 
seeds,  and  yet  he  sells  them  at  or  about  the 
etme  price.  You  oan  reoommend  them  safely. 
W.  S.  Brantly. 

Macok,  Ga.,  June  6,  1872, 

[We  can  strongly  endorse  all  that  our 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Brantly,  has  stated  in  the 
foregoing  in  reference  to  Mr.  Milne.  He  is  a 
Scotch  agriculturist  and  florist  of  great  skill 
and  experience,  and  the  utmost  reliance  can  be 
pltced  in  any  statement  he  may  make.  We 
were  among  those  who  encouraged  him  to  im- 
port Scotch  turnip  seed  and  the  seed  of  Man- 
gold Wurxel  last  year,  and  are  glad  to  learn 
tkit  the  experiment  as  to  turnips  has  proved 
so  successful.  Wo  wish  Mr.  Milne  or  Mr. 
Brantly  would  let  us  know  about  the  Mangolds. 

While  we  recommend  the  seeds  imported  by 
Mr.  Milne  as  all  that  he  represents  them  to  be, 
it  is  right  to  state  that  our  friends,  K.  G.  Craig 
^  Co.,  have  also  imported  turnip  seed  for  sale, 
which  may  alao  be  relied  on  as  sound  and  true 
to  name.— Ed.  Farm  akd  Homk.] 


F»r  tke  S9utkmm  Farwt  and  B<m€. 

Weeds. 

Every  farmer  wants  to  destroy  all  the  weeds 
upon  his  plaoe.  He  makes  war  on  them  dur- 
iag  all  the  year;  bat,  after  all  his  efforts,  they 
retppear  year  after  year,  and  generally  in 
greater  force  than  before. 

This  is  caused,  I  think,  because  the  means 
employed  to  destroy  them  are  imperfect.  To 
pall  them  up  when  their  seeds  are  fully  formed 
sad  leave  them  on  the  ground,  or  to  throw  th^n 
to  the  hogs,  or  on  the  manure  pile,  will  not  do. 
It  is  a  way^o  propagate  weeds,  not  to  destroy 
them.  The  vitality  of  weeds  exceeds  that  of 
the  cat;  where  anything  else  would  perish 
•tUtly^  they  seem,  to  thrive.  If  you  pull  up  a 
Itog-weed  and  leave  the  smallest  particle  of  the 
ceet  in  the  ground,  it  will  spring  up  next  year, 
S^wv  luxuriantly,  and  mature  a  fine  crop  of 
•sed  to  scatter  itself  over  the  entire  field, 
^ory  the  seeds  of  weeds  deep  in  the  ground, 
Md  after  years,  whan  you  stir  the  soil  again, 
tbsy  will  come  again  and  prodoee  a  bigger 
oep  than  ever.  Pull  them  up  and  leave  them 
^  the  ground,  and  their  sap  will  flow  long 


enough  to  mature  their  seed,  which  will  sow 
themselves  broadcast  for  a  flourishing  yield 
next  year.  Put  them  on  the  manure  pile,  and 
you  only  harvest  the  seed  and  mix  it  with  the 
fertilizer  for  more  easy  dissemination  in  the 
spring. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  dealing  with  weeds 
which  they  seem  powerless  to  resist,  and  that 
is  to  pull  them  up,  make  compact  heaps  of 
them,  so  that  they  will  readily  heat  and  de- 
compose, and  mix  with  them  quick  lime  to 
hasten  the  process.  This  is  even  better  than 
Are,  because  if  you  try  to  burn  them  while 
green  the  work  is  rarely  well  done,  and  if  you 
put  off  the  burning  until  they  are  dry,  they 
will  have  matured  and  scattered  their  seed. 
Anti-Pubslank. 

Tipton  Co.,  Tenn.,  June,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  ar*d  Home. 

Fattening  Stock. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  fattening  animals 
for  market  or  for  home  use,  will  find  that 
speedy  fattening,  whether  of  cattle  qr  hogs,  is 
much  the  most  profitable,  and  produces  the  best 
and  tenderest  meat.  Where  the  process  is 
slow,  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  used  is 
wasted  in  respiration ;  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  the  leas  time  taken  in  fattening  the  leas 
the  waste  and  the  greater  the  profit.  In  Eng- 
land, where  the  business  of  fattening  animals 
for  market  is  carried  to  perfection,  both  as  to 
profit  and  quality  of  meat  produced,  the  animals 
are  absolutely  crammed  so  as  to  increase  their 
weight  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time,  and  it  is  recorded  as  the  result  of  ex- 
periment that  a  hog  weighing  100  pounds  when 
put  up  to  fatten,  if  fed  as  much  as  he  can  eat 
of  nutritious  food,  will  double  his  weight  in 
sixteen  weeks,  and  that  if  the  same  amount  of 
food  be  given  during  a  greater  number  of 
weeks  the  increase  in  weight  will  be  much  less. 
The  theory  is,  tliat  after  supplying  the  animal 
with  the  amount  of  food  requisite  to  sustain 
healthy  life,  the  more  rapidly  you  can  get  him 
to  eat  the  quantity  neoessary  to  fatten  him,  the 
greater  will  be  the  increase  and  the  profit,  and 
the  better  the  quality  of  the  meat  In  Mary- 
land, raisers  of  fat  stock  adopt  this  method  of 
rapid  fattening,  and  they  attribute  to  it  the 
superior  quality  of  their  beef^  as  well  as  the 
profitable  nature  of  the  business.  It  is  there- 
fore true  of  stock  feeding  as  it  is  of  charity, 
that, 

He  Who  Gitbs  Quioklt  Gives  Twice. 

Habford  Co.,  Mabtland. 
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For  th€  SotUk4rH  Fkurm  tmd  Homt, 

The  AdTADtage  of  Clorer  as  Shade  for  Land. 

Mr.  Editor — I  fully  agree  with  all  that  is 
laid  of  the  value  of  clover  as  a  fertilizer.  1 
believe  that  Providence  has  mercifully  shown 
our  people  that  they  can  raise  clover  success- 
fully for  the  special  purpose  of  supplying  them 
with  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  restorer  of 
their  exhausted  lands,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
ducing them  to  employ  it.  But  there  is  an- 
other benefit  which  clover  does  the  soil  to 
which  I  rarely  see  any  reference,  and  which, 
in  my  opinion,  in  our  country  of  scorching 
summer  euns,  is  fully  equal  in  value  to  direct 
fertilizing  qualities.  I  allude  to  the  perfect 
protection  which  its  dense  growth  gives  the 
land  during  the  heat  of  midsummer.  The 
leaves  of  clover  are  always  falling  and  forming 
a  light  loose  covering  which  shades  the  soil, 
while  it  admits  the  air,  and  allows  the  easy 
passage  of  those  fertilizing  elements  which  the 
atmopphere  is  always  supplying.  Thus,  clover 
not  only  furnishes  to  the  soil  the  direct  ferti- 
lizer which  its  substance  yields,  but  it  shades 
and  protects  it;  gathers  for  it  the  enriching 
elements  of  the  atmosphere,  and  stimulates 
that  chemical  process  which  is  constantly  work- 
ing in  the  earth,  preventing  the  escape  and 
waste  of  any  of  its  benefits.  It  is  thus  a  source 
of  supply,  a  channel  and  reservoir  of  fertility, 
and  any  of  one  of  these  benefits  is  in  itself  of 
value  sufficient  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  ex< 
pense  of  cultivation.  Trefoil. 

Near  Staunton,  Va.,  June,  18Y2. 


Oor  Agricnltnral  Wealth. 

TSNNE8SBE  AS  A  GREAT  PRODUCING  STATS. 

Prom  advance  sheets  which  have  been  for- 
warded to  us  by  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Census  of  1870,  we  compile 
the  following  interesting  statistics  of  Tennes- 
«ee*s  agricultural  wealth  and  productions: 

Tennessee  has  19,581,214  acres  of  land  in 
farms,  classified  as  follows:  Improved,  6,843,- 
278;  woodland,  10,771.396;  1,966,540.  Present 
cash  value  of  farms,  $218,743,747;  do.  of  farm- 
ing implements  and  machinery,  $8,199,487. 
Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  thn  year 
1870,  including  value  of  board,  $7,118,'003. 
Value  (♦'Mimated)  of  all  farm  productions  for 
1870,  including  improvements  and  additions  to 
stock,  $86,472,848.  Orchard  pr^ducfp,  $571,520. 
Produce  of  nuirkf^  ffHrduns,  $301,093.  Forest 
products,  $335,317.  Value  «'f  home  mHnufuc- 
turep,  $2,77.3,820.  VmIuo  of  Mn^mHls  slaugh- 
tered or  sold  for  slaughter,  $15  856,880. 

In  the  vm1u«  of  home  m«nut'Mitun t — that  is 
of  Fm-h  airticlcs  as  ar«  nKi<ie  by  the  members 
of  a  family  almost  cutirely  for  homo  use,  aud 


which  are  not,  therefore,  bought  from  a  dealer 
or  manufacturer — ^Tennessee  it  at  the  top  of 
the  list. 

The  States  of  which  the  home  manufactarei 
amount  to  over  a  million  of  dollars  are: 

Tennessee,  $2,773,820;  Missouri,  $1,737,606; 
Kentuckv,  $1,683,972;  New  York,  $1,621,621; 
North  Carolina,  $1,603,513;  Pennsylvania^ 
$1,503,754;  Illinois,  $1,408,015;  Ohio,  $1,371,- 
409;  Alabama,  $1,124,513;  Georgia,  $l,lia,080i 

Our  home  manufactures  show,  however,  a 
falling  off  compared  with  1860,  they  having 
amounted  in  that  year  to  $3,174,977,  and  to 
$3,137,790  in  1850. 

The  number  and  total  value  of  live  stock  in 
the  State  are  shown  to  be  as  follows : 

Horses,  $247,254;  mules  and  asses,  $102,983-; 
milch  cows,  $243,197;  workine  oxen,  $79,970; 
other  cattle,  $336,529;  sheep,  $826,783;  swine, 
$1,828,690.  Total  value  of  live  stock,  $55,084,- 
075. 

Davidson  county  has  126,481  acres  of  im- 
proved land,  147,046  of  woodland,  and  4,788  of 
other  unimproved  land.  The  cash  value  of  her 
farms  in  1870  was  $12,186,365,  and  of  the  im- 
plements and  machinery  used  thereon,  $3,211,- 
700.  Amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
including  value  of  board,  $384,441.  total 
(estimated)  value  of  farming  productions,  in- 
cluding improvements  and  additions  to  stock, 
$1,967,907;  orchard  products,  $43,915;  produce 
of  market  gardens,  $117,724;  forest  products, 
$26,761 :  value  of  home  manufactures,  $15,735; 
value  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaugh- 
ter, $244,932. 

The  total  cash  value  of  lands  in  the  other 
rich  and  productive  counties  is  set  down  as 
follows:  Maury,  $10,686,999;  Rutherford,  $10,- 
153,110;  Shelby,  $9,987,974;  Bedford,  $7,511,- 
259  {  Wilson,  $7,147,654;  Giles,  $6,717,824; 
Williamson,  $6,528,324;  Lincoln,  $6,521,190; 
Sumner,  $5,167,581 ;  Gibson,  $4,890,576 ;  Greene, 
$4,526,184;  Knox,  $4,502,445;  IM ontgomery, 
$^'--'62;  Robertson,  $4,291,516;  Madison, 
$:.:.. .76;  Payette,  $3,901,190;  Marshall, 
$:!.7O7,071;  Jefferson,  $3,694,155;  Weakley, 
$:Vir.:;,713;  Hardeman,  $3,335,409;  Washing- 
ton, .^.{.228,291;  Smith,  $3,182,929;  Carrol!, 
$i:.n7T.r.ll. 

1:.  ^.i  the  other  counties  the  value  of  lands 
falls  below  $3,000,000. 

In  the  total  value  of  all  farm  products,  in- 
cluding improvements  and  additions  to  stocky 
the  principal  counties  stand  as  follows : 

Shelbv,  $4,169,342;  Gibson,  $3,327,523;  Pay- 
ette, $2,974,576;  Giles,  $2,690,754;  Maury, 
$2,682,211;  Williamson,  $2,594,875;  Ruther- 
ford, $2,260,874;  Wilson,  $2,195,087;  Harde- 
man, $2,154,818;  Lincoln,  $2,066,342;  Bedford, 
$2,037,652;  Davidson,  $1,967,907. 

Though  the  lands  in  Davidson  county  are 
placed  at  a  cash  value  of  $12,186,365,  her  pro- 
ducts amount  to  less  than  tb(»se  of  Hardeman, 
the  lands  of  which  are  valued  at  only  $3,335,- 
409.     We  ought  to  do  better  than  this. 

Davidson  raises  the  most  fruit,  Obion  coming 
next,  and  Warren  third,  Wilson  fourth,  Sulli- 
van fifth,  and  Montgomery  sixth.  Davidsno 
produces  the  most  *' garden  truck/'  and  «3helby 
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ne^  while^  with  the  exception  of  Obion  and 
Wilson  counties,  all  the  others  fall  below  $10,- 
000.  Kaurj  IcAds  in  the  value  of  animals 
ilaoghterpd  or  sold  for  slaughter,  followed  bv 
Lincoln,  Wilson,  Giles,  Williamson,  BedfordL 
Gibson,  Robertson,  Marshall,  Rutherford  ana 
Sumoer,  in  tbe  order  named,  DuTidson  being 
twenty-second  on  the  list.  Lincoln  has  the 
most  livestock,  valued  at  $2,155,474,  and  Maury 
ooines  second,  with  $2,015,355  invested  in  that 
class  of  propertjf ;  wbile  the  live  stock  of  the 
following  counties  is  rated  as  worth  between 
11,000,000  and  $2,000,000:  Bedford,  Davidson, 
Fayette,  Gibson,  Giles,  Marshall,  Robertson, 
Shelby^  Smith,  8umaer,  Weakley,  Williamson 
tnd  Wilson. 

Tbe  mcst  winter  wheat  is  raised  in  Wilson 
and  Greene  counties,  and  the  most  spring  wheat 
in  Williamson.  Tbo  whole  State  raised,  by  the 
way,  in  1870,  only  375,400  of  the  latter  against 
5,813,516  of  the  former.  Giles  is  the  greatest 
corn-raiding  county,  her  yield  being  stated  at 
2,054,163  bushels,  while  Maury  comes  next  with 
1,449,935  bushels,  while  Davidson,  with  832,932 
busbels,  is  fourteenth  on  the  list* 

The  principal  tobacco-raising  counties  are— 

Montgomerv,  4,856,378  pounds;  Weakley, 
2,599,590;  Smith,  2,250,202;  Robertson,  2,103,- 
322;  Henry,  1,715,001;  Stewart,  1,191,620; 
Micon,  950,768;  Sumner,  909,568;  Jackson, 
713,578;  Obion,  646,937. 

All  the  other  counties  return  a  production 
of  less  than  500,000  lbs.  of  tobacco. 

Sbelby  leads  in  cotton  raisirje,  with  32,434 
bales;  Fayette  is  next,  20,131;  Haywood  third, 
10,510;  Tipton  fourth,  10,052;  Gibson  fifth, 
9,815;  Maury  sixth,  9,367;  Madison  seventh, 
9,255*,  Rutherford  and  Giles  following  with 
something  over  8,000  bales  each. 


From  the  New  Sngland  Farmer, 

CloTer. 

Clover  is  a  ereat  institution,  the  value  of 
which  is  not  as  lulTy  understood  as  it  should  be. 
The  field  for  its  development  is  the  prairies  of 
tbe  West,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  an- 
nually depreciating,  for  want  of  mnnurial  mat- 
ter, to  supply  the  drain  that  is  made  upon  it 

When  there  is  little  stock  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  acres  cultivated,  and  that  litile 
is  not  stabled  in  the  winter,  a  large  amount  of 
manure  cannot  be  saved  to  enrich  the  broad 
fields  of  com  and  wheat.  What  shall  be  done? 
Two-thirds  of  the  fertility,  so  far  as  wheat  is 
concerned,  U  lost  alrendy.  Soils  that  a  few 
years  since  yielded  thirty-three  bushels  now 
yield  eleven.  The  remedy  is  forthcoming  just 
when  it  is  wanted,  and  experience  is  teaching 
how  to  u-^e  it.  It  is  wonderful  how  nature  keeps 
her  treasures  stored  up  until  the  necessities  of 
man  eompt'l  him  to  seek  for  them.  Coal  has 
been  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  until 
man  wants  to  convert  water  into  steam,  and 
inm  ore  into  rails  and  shipci,  and  now  he  finds 
it  cropping  out  all  over  tbe  earth. 

The  fertility  accamulHted  in  the  virgin  soil 
has  sufficed  for  one  generation,  and  now  tbe 
Ihtic  brown  clover  seed  has  been  given  to  fur- 


nish machinery  by  which  the  elements  of  ftr^ 
tiiity  may  be  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  pumped  out  of  the  earth  to  supply  the 
wants  of  another  generation.  On  most  landa 
four  or  five  pounds  of  clover  s^eds  and  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  of  plaster  to  an  acre^ 
will,  in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  if  the  soil  ia 
tolerably  good,  be  converted  into  two  tons  of 
the  very  best  hay.  This  material  has  been 
chiefiy  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  by  the 
plants  which  have  the  power  of  changing  car- 
bon and  oxygen  into  solid  matter  in  their  atema 
and  leaves.  Tbis  they  deposit  in  the  soil  when 
they  have  completed  their  growth  and  fall  and 
decay,  and  thus  fertilizing  matter  is  drawn 
from  the  atmosphere  b^  the  ton,  annually,  and 
placed  just  where  it  is  wanted  for  the  next 
crop. 

And  the  clover  roots,  yes,  the  clover  roots^ 
what  have  they  been  domg  all  this  time?  If 
not  interrupted  they  work  on  two  years,  an4 
then  withdraw  from  the  field  and  makn  room 
for  other  workers  who  succeed  them.  We  call 
them  biennials,  indicating  that  they  take  two- 
year  jobs.  But  what  an  amount  of  work  they 
do  in  this  fchort  time.  They  will  push  them- 
selves into  the  soil,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five 
feet,  burrowing  into  and  loosening  it,  pumping 
up  water  from  it,  and  tbe  various  mineral* 
held  in  solution,  and  depositing  them  in  the 
stems  of  the  plants,  along  with  the  materials 
drawn  fVom  the  atmosphere, 'and  thus  we  have 
a  compost  of  silex,  lime,  potash,  soda,  maene- 
sia,  alum,  iron  and  the  rest,  mixed  with  carbon^ 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  etc.,  as  food  for  the  next 
crop.  These  clover  roots  are  grand  workers^ 
They  are  no  idlers.  They  do  not  stop  when 
they  have  worked  eight  hours.  When  one  of 
these  little  fellows  finds  a  particle  of  lime  or 
sulphur,  away  down  three  or  four  feet  under^ 
^ound,  he  seizes  it  as  his  lawful  prey — indeed. 
It  is  the  very  thing  he  went  down  after,  antd 
has  been  hunting  after  all  summer — and  now 
he  sucks  it  into  bis  open  mouth,  and  pulls  and 
tugs  like  a  boaconstnctor  swallowing  a  goat,, 
until  he  gets  it  within  his  oesophagus,  then  he 
pushes  it  on  and  on  through  the  four  or  five- 
feet  of  his  longitude,  and  deposits  it  in  the  sten^ 
of  the  plant,  to  be  used  wnere  it  is  wanted  in 
the  process  of  construction.  We  should  like 
to  see  all  the  roots  fVom  an  acre  of  thrifty 
clover  washed  and  shook  out,  dried  and  thrown^ 
into  a  heap.  Would  there  be  two  tons  of  tben» 
— as  much  as  there  is  of  the  plants  above 
ground?  If  so,  these  four  or  five  pounds  of 
seed  would  have  drawn  from  the  air  and  the 
ground  four  tons  of  solid  matter,  ready  to  be 
rotted  down  into  plant  food  for  the  crops  that 
are  to  follow. 

Not  only  has  this  amount  of  manurial  mat' 
ter  been  prepared,  but  the  soil  has  been  bored 
and  loosened  in  all  directions,  so  that  the  air 
could  penetrate  it,  and  warm  it,  and  act  upon 
the  mineral  matter  it  contains.  This  soil  ia 
then  in  a  very  different  condition  from  what  ii 
was  when  the  clover  seed  was  fown.  Ita 
mi  cbanical  condition  is  greatly  changed.  The 
rHin  can  penetrate  it.  The  roots  of  wheat  can 
run  down  into  it.    The  decaying  vegetabU 
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matter  upoB  the  surftioe^  m  it  dissoWes  by  the 
rain,  can  accompany  the  roots  into  the  earth, 
iind  vie^d  up  to  them  the  nourishment  it 
contains. 

If  the  soil  is  too  poor,  or  too  much  exhausted 
to  yield  a  full  crop  of  clover  at  the  first  sow- 
ing, plow  it  into  the  eround  and  repeat  the 
process.  The  crop  will  he  increased,  and  the 
<oil  improved  by  every  repetition — until  at 
length,  you  will  get  the  thirty  bushels  of  wheat. 

But  we  are  impatient,  ne  want  to  get  the 
thirty  bushels  in  one  y^ar.  We  cannot  wait. 
But  rrovidenee  is  patient.  "The  mills  of  the 
gods  grind  slow."  We  must  wait.  We  must 
make  the  manure  on  the  soil  where  it  is  to  be 
5]sed.  We  can  get  labor,  when  we  cannot  get 
manure.  We  mu0t  put  as  much  labor  on  ten 
acres  as  we  now  put  on  twenty,  and  we  shall 
get  more  wheat,  and  more  corn,  and  improve 
the  soil  instead  of  exhausting  it  We  must 
raise  clover.  ' 

The  Theory  of  IrrigatloH. 

Great  similarity  exists  in  the  consequences 
Arising  from  the  destruction  of  forests  and  from 
land-drainage,  both  as  they  affect  the  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  soil, 
which  in  their  turn  are,  with  a  good  show  of 
reason,  supposed  to  have  a  considerable  effect 
upon  the  distribution  of  rainfall,  though  not 
perhaps  upon  the  actual  amount  of  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  restore  the  harmony  of  nature 
thus  once  disturbed  without  allowing  the  lands, 
cleared  and  improved,  to  revert  to  their  original 
•state;  but  as  this  would  be  detrimental  rather 
than  conducive  to  man's  interests,  it  is  more 
desirable  that  the  balance  should  be  restored  in 
•other  ways  and  by  other  means,  which,  while 
•counteracting  the  evil  effects  above  referred  to, 
admit  of  the  retention  of  the  land  in  its  im- 
proved state  of  productiveness.  Thus,  by  the 
:artificial  production  of  moisture  in  the  soil  by 
cneans  of  irrigation,  the  equilibrium  may  he 
restored;  while  the  subsoil  drainage,  which  has 
in  many  cases  rendered  a  resort  to  irrigation 
■necessary,  is  in  itself  essential  to  the  proper  de- 
"velopment  of  cultivation  bv  irrigation ;  other- 
wise the  land,  especially  in  heavy  soils,  is  liable 
to  become  waterlogged,  to  the  injurv  alike  of 
the  crops  and  the  health  of  the  neighborhood. 
This  latter  is  clearly  proved  in  the  case  of  the 
Tice  crops,  which  are  so  notoriously  injurious 
to  healtn  that  no  European  can  with  safety 
•sleep  in  their  vicinity.  "Not  only  does  the 
population  decrease  wnere  rice  is  grown,"  says 
jSscourron  Milliago,  "but  even  the  flocks  are 
attacked  by  typhus."  This  is,  happily,  not  the 
•case  where  simple  irrigation  is  adopted  for  the 
growth  of  grass,  cereals,  vegetables,  and  other 
•crops  required  in  Surop^m  countries  generally, 
^irhere  proper  attention  is  paid  to  subsoil  drain- 
age. The  reason  why  land  will  not  produce 
good  crops  in  the  abeence  of  a  suiBcient  amount 
•of  water,  even  though  it  be  highly  manured 
«nd  otherwise  well  cultivated,  is  that  moisture 
is  essentially  necessary  for  the  admixture  with 
the  soil  of  those  invigorating  properties  exist- 
ing in  manurea,  whick  in  the  absence  of  that 
Agency  would,  though  mechaoically  mised  with 


the  earth,  remain  chemically  separate  and  dis- 
tinct fh>m  it,  and  therefore  not. in  such  a  statf 
as  to  be  in  any  way  beneflcial  for  the  develop- 
ment of  growth  in  herbage  or  plants.  Witk 
the  assistance  of  water,  however,  the  salts  con- 
tained in  manure  are  set  free  and  eagerly  unite 
with  the  soil,  by  which  they  may  be  said  to  be 
digested  and  prepared  to  become  fit  food  for 
the  nourishment  of  vegetation ;  but,  even  whea 
BO  taken  up,  these  salts  are,  during  seasons  of 
drought,  held  from  vegetation  with  an  iroa 
grasp  by  the  soil,  from  which  moiatare  aloae 
can  again  loosen  tnem.  Thus  we  see  that,  while 
moisture  is  requite  in  order  to  cause  a  chemi- 
cal combination  between  the  constituents  of  the 
manure  and  the  soil,  it  is  also  Airther  required 
before  that  soil  will  yield  up  the  properties 
thus  obtained  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 
Having  now  considered  in  what  manner  irri- 
gation has  been  rendered  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  cultivation,  it  remains  but  to  state  briefly 
what  steps  are  required  tor  the  conservancy  o£ 
rainfall  in  order  to  render  it  most  condaeire 
toward  a  restoration  of  that  balance  in  nature 
which  previous  operations  of  man  have  tended 
so  seriously  to  disturb.  These  are  two— namely, 
the  prevention  of  waste  by  storage,  and  the 
construction  of  channels  for  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  water  so  collected,  properly  fltted 
with  meehanioal  appliances  for  the  reflation 
of  the  supply  to  different  flelds  or  districts  as 
it  nmy  be  required.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  question  of  sewage  irriga- 
tion is  one  entirely  distinct  fh>m  that  of  simple 
irrigation  by  means  of  water  alone;  the  pur- 
pose of  the  one  being  but  the  application  of 
moisture  to  the  soil,  it  in  no  way  supercedes 
the  necessity  for  manuring;  while  the  former 
combines  the  application  of  manure  witii  irri- 
gation. It  does  not  seem  at  all  probable  that 
the  two  will  ever  be  carried  out  in  conjunc- 
tion; neither  is  it  necessary  that  they  should 
be  combined.  It  -is  also  clear  that,  whereas 
sewage  irrigation  is  only  practicable  to  a  cer- 
tain limited  extent,  and  in  localities  bordering 
upon  towns  or  places  where  a  number  of  hu- 
man habitations  ar^  congregated  together,  irri^ 
gation  in  its  simple  form  may  be  adopted  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  wherever  land  i^  brought 
under  cultivation. — The  Quarterly  Journal  €f 
Science. 

Mr.  Raymond,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Mining  Statistics,  estimates  the  total 
product  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States, 
during  the  year  1870,  at  $66,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  Oalifomia  yielded  $25,000,000  and  Ne- 
vada $16,000,000.  Gold,  to  the  value  of  from 
$9,000,000  to  $13,000,000,  is  used  every  yesr  ia 
the  arts  by  Jewelers  and  others. 

Those  people  who  turn  up  their  noses  at  the 
world  might  do  well  to  reflect  that  it  is  as  good 
a  world  as  they  ever  were  in,  and  without  an 
immediate  reform,  it  is  a  much  better  one  than 
they  are  likely  ever  to  g^et  into  again. 

When  a  man  has  no  design  bat  to  speak 
plain  truth,  he  may  say  a  great  deal  in  a  very 
narrow  compass. 
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OmfUpemimiM  qf  tka  Souiktrn  Foirm  md  Bom; 

Letter  From  Sontheastem  Georgia* 

Iditor  Farm  and  Hom b— i>0ar  Sir :  I  trust 
you  will  not  think  I  do  not  appreciate  your 
paper  because  I  have  not  renewed  my  subscrip- 
tion as  promptly  as  I  ought.  The  reason  of 
my  not  doing  so  earlier  was  owing  to  the  fact 
of  my  working  for  more  subscribers.  Here- 
with I  send  you  names  of  five  others,  which,  I 
trust,  will  partly  recompense  you  for  my  failure 
in  renewing  sooner.  As  long  as  I  can  aiford 
to  sabscrlbe  for  any  paper  I  intend  to  hold  to 
yours,  for  it  is  one  I  cannot  well  do  without; 
for  what  I  know  about  farming  I  attribute  it  to 
your  invaluable  instructions  contained  in  the 
Farm  and  Home. 

Crops  in  this  section  are  very  good.  A  larger 
area  has  been  planted  in  com  than  last  year. 
Cotton  was  late  in  coming  up,  and  is  therefore 
very  young  and  small.  That  which  was 
planted  and  came  up  early  is  very  good. 
Heretofore  I  have  been  the  only  subscriber  to 
an  agricultural  paper  in  this  county — that  is 
to  my  knowledge.  I  trust  I  n^ay  be  successful 
in  creating  a  greater  interest  in  agricultural 
literature.  Wishing  you  especial  success,  I  am 
Yours  respectfully, 

W.  A.  H. 

Mill  Rat,  Bullock  Oo.,  Ga.,  June,  1872. 


Corr&tponAmce  of  the  Southern  Farm  and  Some. 

€rof«  in  Loulsfauia  and  MimissippL 

Mb.  Editor — Within  a  few  days  I  have 
traveled  pretty  extensively  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  and  had  the  opportunity  to  see  a 
good  deal  of  cotton  and  sugar.  As  you  invite 
communications  from  planters  concerning  the 
crops,  I  make  my  humble  contribution  in  com- 
pliance with  a  very  sensible  request,  and  in  the 
hope  that  others  following  my  example  will 
give  in  their  experience,  so  that,  after  a  while, 
the  columns  of  the  Farm  and  Home  may  be 
looked  to  for  reliable  practical  information  as 
to  the  crops  of  the  various  sections. 

Until  the  rains  at  the  end  of  May  and  be- 
ginning of  June,  the  sugar  crop  was  very  un- 
prombing — the  cane  was  very  small  and  puny. 
It  is  now  very  much  improved,  but  still  back- 
ward and  small.  There  is  an  universal  belief 
that  the  cane  has  degenerated,  and  that  new 
seed  must  be  obtained,  and  it  is  proposed  to  send 
Mr.  Lapice,  formerly  of  Natchez,  to  the  East 
Indies,  to  obtain  new  varieties  and  thus  renew 
the  aeed-oane.  A  better  or  more  fully-qualified 
person  for  the  mission  ooold  not  have  been  se- 

VoL.  Ill,  No.  •— 2. 


lected.  But  I  think  that  the  deterioration  of 
the  seedrcane  is  much  exaggerated,  and  that 
the  trouble  is  not  so  much  with  the  seed  as  the 
careless  way  in  which  it  is  put  up. 

Cotton  planted  early  is  doing  well  and  full 
of  promise.  That  planted  late  is  very  small ; 
indeed  is  not  long  out  of  the  ground,  as  firom 
the  May  drought  the  seed  did  not  sprout  If 
the  freed  men  can  be  induced  to  fight  and  sub- 
due the  grass,  a  good  crop  may  be  made,  not^ 
withstanding  the  late  season ;  but  here  is  the 
rub.  I  am  told  that  as  the  thermometer  rises 
the  zeal  of  the  colored  citizens  fall.  I  saw 
many  very  grassy  crops  during  my  trip,  and 
unless  the  work  is  hard  and  continuous  for  the 
next  two  months  the  crop  will  certainly  be 
materially  injured.  On  the  whole  I  am  not  much 
encouraged  by  what  I  have  seen ;  and  though 
with  assiduous  care  and  good  luck  a  fair  crop 
may  be  made,  I  see  no  chance  for  a  large  one. 

Observer. 

Natchez,  Miss.,  June  5,  1872. 


Correapondence  of  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Letter  fi*oia  MUsiMlppi* 

Mr.  Editor — The  Farm  and  Home,  for 
June,  came  promptly  at  its  appointed  time, 
and,  if  possible,  is  more  interesting  than  any 
of  the  preceding  numbers. 

The  crops  still  promise  well.  Corn  is  being 
laid  by  in  fine  condition,  and  fVee  of  grass  and 
weeds.  Cotton,  in  some  places,  is  a  little  ^\n 
the  grass."  The  lazy  f^eodmen  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  effocts  of  82®  in  the  shade, 
and  slacken  their  pace  accordingly. 

The  Egyptian  wheat,  mentioned  in  my  last, 
is  doing  splendidly  where  it  was  planted  on 
good  ground  and  properly  cultivated.  Like 
every  other  vegetable,  it  fails  where  the  soil  is 
poor.  • 

A  neighbor  of  mine  has  just  finished  cutting 
his  first  crop  of  red  clover.  It  yielded  abund- 
antly ;  was  well  saved,  and  is  in  all  respecta 
equal  to  any  I  ever  saw  in  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, or  any  of  the  Northern  States.  The 
land  on  which  it  was  sown  was  mostly  inferior. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  on  the  spots  where 
the  ground  was  the  richest  the  clover  was  the 
finest  This  explodes  another  fogy  notion  that 
clover  will  not  do  well  in  this  latitude. 

What  kind  of  sheep  do  best  in  this  climate? 
and  where  could  a  good  one  be  had  ? 
Yours  truly, 

Jefferson. 

Jeffsssok  Co.,  Miss.,  June  7, 1873. 
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Cwrttpondsnee  of  ih§  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Ii€ftter  tnm.  Twiggs  Count j,  €ku 

Mr,  Editor — Having  seen  your  notice  re- 
questing "  us  planters  "  to  give  you,  occasionally, 
statements  of  our  crops,  I  have  concluded  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  crops  through  this 
section.  We  have  not  had  a  "  season  "  since 
the  first  part  of  April,  which  was  such  a  hard 
rain  that  it  baked  th^  ground,  and  since  then 
not  enough  rain  has  fallen  to  wet  the  ground 
two  inches  in  plowed  land,  (our  lands  being 
sandy;)  though  we  have  had  two  light*  showers, 
which  caused  late  cotton  to  come  up,  but  a 
great  part  of  it  has  since  died,  and  on  some 
plantations  of  one  hundred  acres  there  is  not 
enough  cotton  on  the  one  hundred  acres  to 
make  a  good  stand  on  ten.  Where  cotton  was 
planted  early  and  manured,  it  is  looking  well. 
Oom  planted  in  low  lands  looks  fine,  and  is 
growing  rapidly.  Oats  are  a  complete  failure, 
the  stock  are  worn  out  hauling  corn  from 
depots;  and  the  farmers  have  planted  a  larger 
area  in  cotton  than  last  year,  consequently  will 
have  to  buy  corn  another  year. 
Yours  truly. 

Planter  Boy. 

GoRDOir,  Qa.,  June  8,  1872. 


Cbrre^pondenee  of  the  Southern  Farm  and  Some. 

Letter  From  Middle  Georgia. 

Crops  in  this  section,  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  above  Macon,  on  the  river,  are  suffering 
for  rain,  not  enough  having  fallen  since  tjie 
first  of  April  to  make  a  season.  Cotton  that 
was  planted  early  cam^  up,  and  there  are  good 
stands  of  it  looking  well  and  growing  fiist. 
That  planted  late  came  up  badly,  and  looks 
sickly,  and  is  dying  to  a  great  extent  Com, 
where  the  land  was  well  prepared,  looks  prom- 
ising considering  the  drought,  and*  that  planted 
where  the  ground  was  not  broken,  looks  un- 
promising and  will  not  make  anything  if  we 
do  not  have  rain  soon.  Wheat  and  oats,  what 
little  is  planted,  will  make  an  average  crop  or 
yield  for  this  latitude. 

Yours,  P.  S.  H. 


Oorreepondenee  of  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

The  Georgia  Biee  Crop. 

Mr.  £ditor — I  am  sorry  to  tell  you 
that  the  rice  crop  in  this  section  is  very 
seriously  injured  by  a  new  enemy — the  cater- 
pillar. Myriads  of  this  fearful  insect,  closely 
resembling  the  cotton  caterpillar,  if  it  be  not 
identical,  m  I  think  it  is,  attacked  the   rice 


about  three  weeks  ago  on  all  the  plaatations  on 
the  Savanni^h  river,  and  to  soma  extent  alto  on 
the  Ogeechee,  eating  the  rice  down  to  the 
water  line.  The  only  remedy  that  affords  a 
chance  of  escape  is  flooding;  but  owing  to  the 
low  river  and  the  state  of  the  crop,  this  cannot 
be  done.  The  destruction  is  really  terrible. 
Other  crops  promise  well,  but  oar  staple  is 
"  gone  up  "  I  fear  for  this  year. 
June  12,  1872.  Oqsechh. 


Oorreepondenee  of  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Letter  from  Sontliwegteni  Georgia. 

Mr.  Editor— Our  cotton  is  looking  pretty 
well,  yet  it  is  dying' considerably.  Com  if 
looking  pretty  well.  We  are  all  planting  cow- 
peas,  and  will  try  and  make  a  good  potato  crop. 
Our  farmers  are  luxuriating  in  money  at  1|  to 
2  per  cent,  a  month,  which  curse  is  likely  to 
increase  instead  of  abating.  Very  little  oats 
are  raised,  and  in  our  section  no  wheat  of  im- 
portance. As  meat  is  so  cheap,  all  are  looking 
westward  for  bacon  and  other  provisions,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  a  wise  farmer  who  intends 
feeding  his  stock  and  hands  on  his  own  pro- 
visions. I  have  about  fifty  acres  in  com,  fif- 
teen in  cotton,  and  will  have  sixty  in  peas, 
which  are  planted  in  the  eom,  besides  two 
acres  in  ground-peas  and  two  in  sweet  potatoei^ 
Our  gardens  are  poor,  yet  we  are  having  a 
moderate  supply  or  vegetables.  We  have  half 
an  acre  in  grapes,  which  it  seems  now  will 
make  a  good  yield,  yet  the  mirkets  for  grapes 

? generally  do  not  pay  the  producer,  except  s 
ew  who  live  in  and  very  near  large  cities. 
Our  ttMit  crop  will  be  small  in  this  section,  at 
a  tornado  passed  through  here  a  few  weeks 
since  which  destroyed  many  fruit  trees,  some 
houses,  and  much  timber  and  fencing. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  M.  E.  S. 

Near  Marshallyille,  June  7,  1872. 


Letter  Drom  Sautter  County,  Ga. 

The  crops  in  my  section  are  very  promising, 
although  we  have  suffered  considerably  firom 
the  drought.     The  oat  crops  have   been  cut 
short,  but  cotton  and  corn  are  very  good. 
Yours  respectfully, 
B.K. 

COrt6$pondenee  of  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Letter  from  Texas. 

Our  crops  are  fine — as  much  so  as  could  be 
desired— cotton,  com,  potatoes,  etc.  Oom,  bird; 
cotton  commenced  opening;  sweet  potatoes  and 
Irish  potatoes  to  cat ;  rich  milk  and  hotter  to 
spare.  I  am  delighted  with  the  Faric  avp 
Home  and  think  everybody  should  have  it 
Yours  truly, 

a.  B.  Hagruraa 
QoNZALBS,  TaxAs,  June  16, 1872. 
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Price  Essay  on  DrmiBSfe. 

[COMTIMCBP  rmOM  JUXB  WVMMB.] 

There  is  a  drain  made  with  a  peculiar  plow 
which,  where  practicable,  caa  be  used  at  a  small 
-cost  of  construction,  and  it  is  said,  with  satis- 
faction ;  it  is  called  the  mole  drain.  The  plow 
flhoald  be  made  of  iron  entirely,  though  some- 
times the  foot  and  cone  alone  are  of  that  mate- 
rial The  foot— of  iron — is  four  inches  wide 
and  iiye-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  sharpened  in 
'front  so  that  it  cuts  its  way  through  the  clay, 
which  closes  up  after  the  passage  of  the  plow. 
To  the  lower  end  of  this  foot,  and  at  right 
angles  to  it,  is  attached  a  conical  lump  of  iron, 
pomted  at  the  front  and  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  other  end.  The  forcing  of  this 
cone,  by  means  of  the  plow,  through  the  sub- 
soil forms  a  duct  for  the  water.  The  plow  is 
dragged  from  point  to  point  by  winding  up  a 
rope,  which  is  atlached  to  it,  and  a  hundred 
feet  long,  on  a  capstan  revolved  by  horse-power. 
Two  horses,  one  of  which  works  the  capstan,  to 
move  the  apparatus  where  needed,  and  four 
hands  constitute  the  operating  force.  After 
determining  the  location  of  the  drafn,  with  the 
largest  obtainable  plow,  the  clay  is  uncovered 
bv  removing  the  soil,  using  the  shovel  to  com- 
plete whatever  may  be  unsatisfactorily  done  by 
the  plow.  Then — always  in  the  ascending 
direction  and  when  the  clay  is  wet — the  plow 
is  forced  through  the  clay  at  the  required  depth. 
The  expenditure  is  small,  the  work  expeditious, 
and  it  tmiybe  effective;  the  objection  is,  that  it 
is  practieable  only  in  the  stlffeet  clay,  free  from 
roots,  stumps  and  stones. 

Stone  drains  are  arranged  in  various  ways. 
The  trench  is  cut  in  the  same  manner  as  will 
hereafter  be  described  in  tile  draining,  except 
that  it  should  have  greater  depth  at  bottom. 
All  small  covered  drains  should  pass  firom  their 
origin  down  the  steepest  slope.  A  slovenly 
method,  for  the  double  purpose  of  draining  and 
of  burying  the  stores,  is  practiced  of  filling  the 
trench,  pell-mell,  with  stones  to  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  probable  depth  of  the  tillage. 
Eighteen  inches  of  stone  in  a  three-foot  drain 
are  more  than  sufficient,  and  those  used  should 
be  small  and  of  as  nearly  an  equal  size  as  possi- 
ble. A  duct,  to  facilitate  the  quick  passage  of 
water,  is  highly  desirable  in  all  stone  drains. 
Where  flat  stones  can  be  procured,  this  duct  is 
best  made  by  placing  one  stone,  as  a  bed.  on 
the  bottom  of  tne  trench,  and  two  others  slop- 
ing together  triangularly  upon  it;  the  uprignt 
Btones  are  held  in  position  by  a  wedging  of 
stone  between  them  and  the  banks  of  the  drain. 
Another  method  is  to  place  a  flat  stone  upright 
against  one  bank,  another  flat  at  its  foot,  and  a 
third  sloping  from  the  top  of  the  first  to  the 
Coot  of  the  opposite  bank.  Another  is  to  place 
two  stones  sloping  tcv  each  other  like  the  letter 
V,  or  an  inverted  triangle,  and  a  third  stone 
ttpon  their  tops.  "W^here  nothing  but  round 
■tones  can  be  obtained,  place  one  on  each  side 
of  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  And  a  tiiird  rest- 


ing on  them,  leaving  a  passage  between.  WhaM 
any  of  these  last  four  devices  are  employed, 
much  further  iillinff  with  stone  appears  to  be 
superfluous  labor,  ror  the  water  it  sure  to  find 
the  duct  if  it  be  kept  open.  Stone  drains  are 
costly,  and,  if  not  sicillfully  constructed,  fail  te 
accomplish  their  purpose,  and  become  sources 
of  disappointment  and  discontent. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  tile  or 
thorough  drainage.  Thorough  drainage  Is  the 
application  to  land  of  means  by  which  is  re- 
moved Arom  it  all  water  that  remaining,  would 
prevent,  destroy  or  retard  tne  healthy  growtk 
of  plants  required  for  the  sustenance  of  man 
ana  other  animals.  If  the  subsoil,  although 
perfectly  dry  in  Summer,  is  saturated  in  Win- 
ter, by  water  derived  from  a  distance,  it  requires 
draining.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose 
that  plants  can  suffer  no  damage  from  water 
whicn  disappears  in  consequence  of  the  Sum- 
mer's sun.  It  is  the  water  remaining  in  the 
soil  in  Winter  that  injures  the  crops  in  Sum- 
mer, for,  besides  consuming  in  its  evaporation 
much  of  the  Spring's  heat,  which  would  be  so 
beneficial  to  the  growth  of  the  young  crop,  it 
sours  the  land  and  fills  it  with  ingredients  deadly 
to  vegetation.  Of  course,  the  expediency  of 
draining  lands  frequently  or  permanently  wet 
will  be  readily  acquiesced  in.  Where  land  is  so 
flat  as  to  apparently  afford  no  outlet  to  water, 
in  nearly  every  case  accurate  examination  of  it 
will  discover  that  it  has  a  declination,  and  often 
a  very  considerable  one.  To  do  this,  take  a 
spirit  level  so  affixed — ^by  means  of  a  screw 
underneath — ^to  the  top  of  a  staff  as  to  permit 
its  elevation  or  depression.  Placing  the  eye- 
sight in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  fall,  haT- 
ing  adjusted  the  instrument  to  a  level  position 
as  mdicated  by  the  bulb,  send  to  the  end  of  the 
ground  in  that  direction  an  assistant  with  a  rod 
graduated  in  inches  and  fractions  of  inehes,  and 
having  a  slide  which  may  be  made  permanent 
by  a  screw  which  passes  through  it.  He  there 
holds  up  the  rod,  and  after  the  adjustment  of 
the  level  and  an  observation  is  taken,  marks^ 
with  the  slide,  fixing  it  stationary  with  the 
screw,  the  point  signaled  to  him  firom  the 
spirit  level.  He  should  then  proceed  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  ground  and  mark  the  point 
there  signaled.  The  subtraction  of  the  lower 
fVom  the  higher  elevation  will  give  the  inolinft- 
tion.  Having  found  the  inclination,  it  will  next 
be  necessary  to  decide  upon  the  depth  of  the 
drain.  Reduction  of  cost  is  the  only  plau- 
sible reason  that  suggests  itself  in  cavor  of 
shallow  drains;  but  as  the  productive  power 
of  the  soil  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  mass — ^the 
conditions  of  climate  and  fertility  being  the 
same— and  as  that  mass,  provided  the  water 
has  an  unobstructed  escape,  is  enlarged  and 
diminished  as  is  the  depth  of  its  underlying 
drain,  if  error  should  be  committed  it  woula 
appear  to  be  best  to  err  in  favor  of  too  great 
depth.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  dry  soil 
four  feet  deep  will  hold  a  rain-fall  of  twenty- 
three  inches;  but,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
drained  land  is  never  dry  in  that  extreme 
sense,  an  object  of  drainage  is,  by  prolonged 
percolation,  to  rob  rain  of  its  fertilizing  pro- 
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pertT^fl  *  previotis  to  its  issue  ttam  the  ground 
A  reliable  estimate  places  the  amount  of  am- 
monia in  a  ritin-iVill  of  twenty-four  inches  as 
equal  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  Feruvian 
guano,  besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  other  nitrogenous  matter ;  then,  our  annual 
Tain- fall  of  over  forty-four  inches  holds  am- 
monia equivalent  to  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  of  guano,  and  an  additioiial  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-fly e  pounds  of  nitrogen  in 
other  combinations.  Land  thoroughly  and 
deeply  drained  has  its  absorbing  power  so 
rreatly  developed  that)  after  a  protracted 
orouth,  all  the  water  of  a  heavy  rain-storm, 
without  running  at  all  on  the  surface,  will  be 
soaked  up  and  held  in  it  so  as  not  to  appear, 
even  in  the  drains,  for  a  day  or  two.  Over  and 
above  the  increase  to  the  land  in  value  and 
permanent  fertility,  by  depth  the  drains  elude 
more  successfully  such  enemies  as  sand  rats, 
moles  and  those  roots  of  trees  which  seek  them 
for  a  supply  of  water.  When  deep,  they  ren- 
der the  soil  so  porous,  aerated  and  inviting 
that  crops  send  down  their  roots  to:  such  a 
depth  as  almost  to  defy  drouth.  All  of  these 
reasons,  as  well  as  the  surety  of  deep  subsoil- 
inff  following  drainage,  urge  strongly  the 
selection  of  four  feet  as  the  proper  depth  for  a 
drain. 

Pour  feet  being  fixed  unon  as  the  depth,  the 
width,  from  economy,  will  be  confined  to  the 
narrowest  limits  compatible  with  easy  execu- 
tion. Yi^lant  and  intelligent  supervision  of 
the  workj  in  all  of  its  stages,  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, and  if  omitted,  annoyance  and  expense  are 
fare  to  result.  The  most  suitable  condition  for 
the  land  to  be  in  for  drainage  is  when  it  is  in 
grass  or  stubble,  from  the  cleanliness,  ease  and 
convenience  with  which  the  work  may  then  be 
performed.  The  operation  is  simplified  and 
much  labor  avoided  by  observing  a  succession 
in  the  fields  to  be  drained,  beginning  with  that 
which  is  situated  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  farm. 
When  the  place  to  be  dried  has  a  marked  in- 
elination  in  one  direction,  the  lowest  part  should 
first  be  drained,  for  the  purpose  of  providinff  a 
ready  escape  for  the  water  from  the  more  ele- 
vated portions.  Brains  are  called  mainsj  which 
are  conveying  pipes;  aub-mainsj  which  are  the 
oonnectine  links  between  the  minors  and  mains; 
minora,  which  receive  the  water  immediately 
from  the  land ;  and  headers,  Which  connect  the 
tops  of  the  minors.  The  excavation  of  the 
drains  begins  with  that  of  the  principal  main, 
which  properly  occupies  the  lowest  side  of  the 
field,  and  its  lower  terminus  constitutes  the 
ouUet  from  which  should  flow  all  of  the  drain- 
a^  that  can^  without  great  inconvenience,  be 
directed  to  it.  The  eflicacy  of  a  system  of 
drains  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
degree  of  fall  or  outfiow  there  is  beyond  the 
outlet.  By  no  oversight  or  false  economy 
abonld  the  water  ever  be  backed  into  the  drain 
firom  want  of  facilities  for  a  rapid  final  dis- 
charge; and  this  is  secured  only  by  having  the 
outlet,  at  all  times,  more  elevated  than  is  the 
receiver  into  which  it  empties. 

In  localities  where  the  ordinary  wells  for 
Bupplying  drinking  water  are  necessarily  very 


deep,  that  faet  indicates  the  eziBteooe  of  a 
stratum  of  earth,  at  some  point  between  the 
surface  and  their  lowest  depth,  of  unlimited 
absorbent  capacity;  if  it  should  there  be  found 
difficult  to  obtain  an  outlet  low  enough  for  the 
drainage,  doubtless  a  dry  well,  sunk  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  water  from  the  mains,  would 
be  found  efiectuaL  The  fall  should  be  at  least 
one  foot  to  two  hundred  yards,  and  if  this  is 
not  attainable  immediately  at  the  outlet,  a 
ditch,  leading  to  a  lower  point  on  the  stream, 
should  convey  away  the  water.  All  of  the 
pipes,  possible,  should  be  made  to  disaharge 
their  waters  thrbueh  the  same  outlet;  bat  prac- 
tice proves  that  fifteen  acres  is  the  average  ex- 
tent of  ground  assignable  to  a  single  vent. 
Mains  should  lead  from  the  outlet  through  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  ground,  and  receive  iato 
them  toe  smaller  drains.  Should  extensive 
depressions  occur  in  more  than  one  direction^ 
each  considerable  plane  of  inclination  Fbould 
have  a  distinct  system  of  drains  for  itself^  and 
discharging  at  its  lowest  point*  The  capacity 
of  the  mains  should  be  sufficient,  with  the  tau 
existing,  to  transmit  to  the  outlet  the  largest 
quantity  of  water  that  may  be  expected  ever  te 
reach  them.  To  acquire  this,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  aggregate  the  dimensions  of  each 
smaller  drain  that  empties  into  them,  for  a  one 
and  a  half-inch  pipe,  with  a  fall  of  one  foot  in 
the  hundred,  will  discharge  twelve  thousand 
gallons  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  in  the  same 
time  and  under  the  same  conditions,  a  four- 
inch  pipe  discharges  eight  thousand  and  six 
hundred  gallons,  and  one  eiffht-inches  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  gallons.  But  no 
unnecessary  enlargement  of  the  main  should 
be  allowed,  for.  as  the  velocity  of  the  water 
depends  upon  tne  compression  of  its  channel, 
any  enlargement  diminishes  its  ability  to  force 
beiore  it  such  obstacles  as  may  oppose  its  pas- 
sage. If  the  ground  has  a  uniform  declivity 
one  way,  and  the  drains  are  not  too  kn^  a 
sinele  main,  extending  across  its  lower  sidcL 
will  suffice  to  carry  off  all  the  water.  Should 
it  be  diversified  in  surface,  ev^ry  depression  <^ 
considerable  extent,  and  every  deep  hollow,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  furnish  with  a  main.  If 
the  ground  is  so  flat  as  to  have  very  little  fkllr 
to  direct  the  water  from  it  to  the  main  and  to 
hasten  its  flow,  the  greatest  fall  obtainable 
should  be  souent  for  the  main,  even  though 
that  should  sink  it  below  the  general  depth  of 
the  whole  drains:  And  in  all  cases,  to  prevent 
the  deposition  of  sand  or  other  obstructions  in 
the  minors,  by  the  backing  of  water  and  to 
accelerate  the  water-flow  throughout  the  whole 
system,  the  main  should  be  out  six  inches 
deeper  than  the  other  drains. 

[  TO  BB  OONTINUBB.l 


"  Doctor,"  said  a  wealthy  patient  to  his  phy- 
sician, "  I  want  you  to  *  be  thorough.  Strike  st 
the  root  of  the  disease  I "  "  Well,  I  will,"  ftid 
the  doctor,  as  he  lifted  hfs  cane  and  broaght  it 
down  hard  enough  to  break  into  pieces  a  bottle 
and  glasses  which  stood  upon  the  sidehoard* 
It  was  his  last  professional  visit  to  that  houM» 
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Profits  of  Bee-Keeplng. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  Hon.  Horace 
Capron,  Commissioner  of  Aic^icultare,  Mr. 
Adam  Grimm,  of  Jefferson,  Wis.,  replies: 

Sib  : — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  make  the 
following  report,  in  compliance  with  your  re- 
qnest  of  January  9th : — 

In  consequence  of  the  total  failure  of  the 
honey  harvest  of  the  season  of  1868.  the  only 
one  1  experienced  in  twenty  years,  I  wintered 
safely  only  six  hundred  colonies  out  of  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy.  These,  with  the  exception 
of  about  one  hundred,  Were  in  poor  condition, 
some  of  them  containing  only  aoout  a  teacup- 
fal  of  bees ;  and  I  suMoquently  lost  about  a 
dozen  more  of  the  numhar.  Out  of  the  re- 
maining Ave  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  I  sold 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  thirteen  of  tne  best 
colonies,  leaving  me  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  living  stocks.  These,  however,  did  not 
contain  more  bees  than  three  hundred  colonies 
contained  the  spring  previous.  During  the 
month  of  May,  I  deprived  thirteen  colonies  of 
their  queens.  These,  and  eleven  more  queen- 
Ucs  colonies,  gave  no  yield  Of  honey  or  swarms; 
leaving,  in  all,  five  hundred  and  thirty-six 
colonies  to  produce  the  surplus  honey  and  the 
increase  of  stocks. 

From  this  number  of  colonies  we  saved 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  young  swarms, 
almost  all  natural  ones.  No  swarms  went 
away,  though  some  united  together,  and  were 
not  separated  in  hiving.  I  had,  therefore, 
after  the  swarming  season,  nine  hundred  and 
three  colonies.  But  this  number  is  greater 
than  any  one  apiarian  can  attend  to.  with  euch 
help  as  I  want  to  employ.  I  therefore  united, 
in  August,  one  hundred  and  sixty- four  colonies; 
took  the  honey  out  of  the  comb  by  the  melex- 
tractor  and  saved  the. combs. .  The  bees  of  nine 
colonies  were  sold  and  shipped  ofi^,  leaving 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  colonies  for  winter- 
^g  in.  In  counting  my  yield  of  surplus 
^ney,  the  winter  stores  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  colonies,  united  and  sold,  are  in- 
cluded. 

In  common  and  good  seasons  the  bees  will 
always  support  themselves.  There  is  no  out- 
Isy  for  food,  though  hives  and  surplus  honey 
boxes  cost  cons||ierable.  Kew  hives  are  only 
i^^oeasar;^  when  the  apiarian  wants  still  to  in- 
crease his  stocks.    In  my  case,  I  .have  to  got 


up  a  numher  of  stocks  every  year  to  replace 
thoae  that  are  sold.  New  hives,  with  one  set 
of  honey  boxes,  coat  me  about  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  each,  counting  my  own  labor  at  two 
dollars  per  day. 
My  yield  of  honey  last  season  was  aa  follows : 

Pounds^ 

Box  comb  honey 11,500 

Prime  comb  honey  in  frames 1,500 

Strained  honey V,72& 

Honey  in  old  combs,  frames  and  hives...  1,720 
Used  in  family  and  given  away 280 

ToUl 22,720 

This  amount  would  certainly  have  been 
doubled,  if  my  stock  of  bees  had  been  in  good 
condition  in  the  spring. 

This  honey  is  not  yet  all  sold.  All  the  whito 
box  honey,  and  all  the  white  strained  honey 
was  sold,  and  some  of  the  dark  and  mixed  fer 
$3,180  net.  I  have  yet  on  hand  four  thousahd 
.one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  in 
the  hands  of  commission  merchants,  remaininr 
unsold,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  strainea 
honey,  making  a  total  still  on  hand  .of  five 
thousand  and  fifteen  pounds.  This  honey, 
beine  mostly  mixed  and  dark,  will  not  bring 
much  over  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  deducting  ex- 

Senses,  or  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
ollars.  No  prudent  bee-keeper,  however,  will 
sell  all  his  honey.  He  ought  to  keep  in  reserve 
for  contingencies,  about  ton  pounds  for  every 
hive  wintered. 

The  average  price  for  honey  sold  is  about 
nineteen  cents  net  per  pound.  Strained  honey 
sells  for  about  one-third  less  than  nice  honey  in 
the  comb.  ' 

The  sales  from  my  apiary,  during  the  present 
season,  figure  up  as  follows : 

For  honey $3,180  00 

For  queen  bees. and  stocks...; 1,151  00 

Add  to  this 

For  honey  remaining  unsold 750  00 

Value  of  sixty  stocks  which  I  win- 
tered more  than  the  season  before     600  00 
Strained  wax  on  hand,  206  pounds  at 

30  cents 61  80 

Total $5,742  80 

Expenses  for  help,  etc.,  about  $500  per  yeae* 
The  value  of  surplus  stoc^  is  no  guesswork. 
I  sold  a  few  days  ago,  to  two  parties,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  colonies  of  bees  for  shipment  to 
Utah,  for  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fiftv 
dollars ;  but  these  sales  have  to  be  counted  wita 
the  present  season's  business. 

I  keep  my  bees  principally  in  three  loci^ 
tions,  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  miles  aparty 
until  after  swarming  time,  when  I  scatter  tnen 
still  mora  The  greatest  number  of  stocks  I 
ever  had  in  one  location  was  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three.  J  find,  however,  that  the  yield 
of  honey  from  such  a  number  averages  lesa 
than  from  a  smaller  number.  One  hundred 
colonies  in  one  locatiop  is  all  that  can  be  kept 
without  materially  injuring  the  yield  of  hooey 
by  single  stocks.  At  tnree  miles'  distanoo 
another  hundred  could  be  kept,  and  so  on. 

Adam  G«iaui.  , 
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Spoiling  Horses'  Feet. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  horse  shod 
without  having  the  frogs  cut  away.  All  vete- 
rinary surgeons,  all  horse  men,  all  leading 
blackjsmithS)  agree  that  the  frog  should  not  be 
pared  one  particle— not  even  trimmed.  No 
matter  how  pliable  and  soft  the  frog  is,  cut  it 
away  smooth  on  all  sides,  and  in  two  davs  it 
will  be  dry  and  hard  as  a  chip.  You  might  as 
well  cut  off  all  the  leaves  of  trees  and  expect 
them  to  flourish  as  to  pare  awav  the  frog  and 
have  a  healthy  foot.  The  rough,  spongy  part 
of  tb«  froe  is  to  the  foot  what  leaves  are  to  tfie 
tree — the  lungs. 

Never  have  a  red-hot  shoe  put  upon  the  foot 
V>  burn  it  level.  If  you  can  And  a  blacksmith 
Uiat  is  mechanic  enoueh  to  level  the  foot  with- 
out red-hot  iron,  employ  him.  The  burning 
process  deadens  the  hoof  and  tends  to  contract 
ft.  If  you  do  not  think  so,  try  the  red-hot 
poker  on  your  finger-nail  and  see  how  it  will 
ftffect  the  growth  of  that. 

There  are  many  other  important  points  in 
•hoeing  horses,  but  these  two  are  of  more  im- 

gortance  than  all  the  rest,  level  to  the  appre- 
ension  of  men  not  skilled  in  horses,  and  the 
two  most  disregarded. — Mirror  and  Farmer. 


Bedding  for  Cattle. 

It  was  a  common  remark  of  Mr.  Asa  G. 
Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  that  oxen  would  do 
better  to  travel  twenty  miles  a  day  and  rest 
upon  a  good  bed  of  straw  or  other  litter  that 
is  soft  and  easy  to  stand  and  lie  upon  through 
tlie  night,  than  they  would  to  go  only  sixteen 
miles,  and  lie  upon  bare  hard  planks  at  night. 
H r.  Sheldon  probably  bad  as  much  experience 
in  teaming  on  the  road  with  oxen  as  any  other 
farmer  of  his  day,  and  to  this  long  experience 
was  added  an  uncommonly  close  and  intelli- 
gent observation  of  cattle,  and  his  testimony 
ti,  therefoi^  of  great  value  as  to  the  efficacy 
#1  a  good  soft  b^  for  working  cattle. 

We  alhide  to  this  subject  now  for  the  reason 
that  where  cattle  are  kept  for  farm  work,  they 
are  at  this  season  kept  constantly  in  the  yoke 
through  the  day,  and  often  very  hard  at  work 
from  morning  till  night.  Many  fkrmers  have 
an  idea  that  now  that  the  weather  has  got  to 
he  warm,  the  oxen  do  not  need  the  balding 


which  they  were  accustomed  to  supply  in  win- 
ter. But  we  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Shel- 
don was  correct,  and  that  oxen  will  be  capable 
of  doing  one-fifth  more  work,  where  they  are 
properly  bedded,  and  do  it  with  less  wear  and 
tear,  than  where  they  are  made  to  lie  on  hard 
and  uncomfortable  floors. 

If  you  have  not  straw  or  oats  or  hay  to  eive 
them  in  sufficient  abundance,  get  some  sawdust 
or  tan  bark,  or  something  of  the  kind  and  use 
it  freely  three  or  four  inches  thick.  Sawdust  ia 
a  pretty  good  absorbent  and  retainer  of  liquids, 
and  useful  in  that  way.  Sand  is  good  for  bed- 
ding.— Mass,  PUnoman, 

Large  Cows  vs.  Small  Obos. 

It  IS  a  very  important  and  by  no  means  a 
settled  question,  whether  (other  things  being 
equal)  large  or  small  cows  are  the  most  profit- 
able. It  is  not  a  Question  between  dinerent 
breeds,  but  between  large  and  small  animals  of 
the  same  breed. 

The  following  experiment,  made  in  Ckrmany, 
has  a  direct  baring  on  the  question,  so  far  as 
the  production  of  milk  is  concerned.  It  does 
not  necessarily  apply  with  reference  to  the- 
production  of  butter.  Pour  Dutch  cows  were 
selected,  two  heavy  (weighing  together  2,llt 
lbs.)  and  two  light  (weighing  together  1,537). 
The  two  pairs  were  kept  separately,  but  they 
were  fed  exactly  alike,  each  receiving  as  much 
green  luoerne  as  they  would  eat.  The  actual 
consumption  of  food,  by  weight,  was  recorded 
every  oay.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  days  the 
following  results  appeared : 

1.  The  weight  of  the  animals  was  anchanged. 

2.  The  heavy  pair  had  consumed  4,931  lbs. 
of  lucerne,  being  14  6-10  lbs.  per  day  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  their  live  weight;  while  the  light 
pair  consumed  3,859  lbs.,  or  16  lbs.  per  day  for 
each  JOO  lbs.  of  their  live  weight. 

3.  The  heavy  pair  produced  272  quarts  of 
milk,  or  8 J  (quarts  per  Say  for  each  cow,  while 
the  light  pair  produced  only  192  qnaita,  or  S 
quarts  per  day  for  each. 

4.  The  heavy  pair  produced  6  quarts  of  milk 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  lucerne  consumed,  and  the 
light  pair  only  5  quarts. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  animals  seem 
to  have  been  enormous  feeders  and  very  poor 
milkers.  We  would  like  to  see  a  report  of  s 
similar  experiment  with  Ayrshires  in  the  same 
condition,  as  to  pregnancy,  etc. — Amende 
AgrieHliuriH, 
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Balky  Hones. 

It  18  rarely  w«ll  (o  whip  or  kick  or  goold  a 
balky  horse,  at  is  the  common  ]>ractice.  On« 
of  the  best  modes  is  to  feed  him  where  he 
stands  with  any  accessible  food^  such  as  oats, 
ears  of  com,  or  even  grass  by  the  wayside,  or 
bay  from  the  wagon,  which  can  be  provided 
for  the  emergency.  Forgetting  his  whim,  he 
will  generally  start  without  trouble.  Another 
good  way  is  to  do  something  not  harmful,  but 
new;  as  filling  his  mouth  with  loose  dirt, 
which  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  will  divert  his 
thoughts,  and  before  he  knows  it  he  will  be 
jogging  unconsciously  along.  We  have  often 
seen  Uiis  done  with  most  satisfactory  sucoess. 
Exckange, 
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From  ihi  Rock  River  Farmer, 

He  DiseMes  of  Fowls  with  their  Symptoms 
and  Treatmemts* 

I  may  here  state  that  when  you  see  a  fowl 
beginning  to  droop,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  deficiency 
of  appetite,  it  is  better  at  once  to  devote  it  to 
table  use.  If  it  be  a  valuable  fowl,  we  must 
make  an  attempt  to  save  it.  The  most  common 
diseases  to  which  fowls  are  liable,  are  Moulting, 
Pip,  Inflammation,  Asthma,  Diarrhoea,  Indi- 
ration,  Fever,  Consumption,  Gk>ut,  Corns  and 
€oBtiveness.  The  first,  moulting,  as  being  a 
natural  process  of  annual  occurrence,  can 
scarcely  oe  called  a  disease;  yet  it  must  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  really  one,  from  the  effects 
wbieh  it  produces.  It  is  most  dangerous  in 
young  chickens.  With  adult  birds,  warmth 
and  shelter  are  usually  all  that  is  required, 
united  with  a  diet  of  a  somewhat  eq^tra,  stimu- 
lating and  nutritious  character.  In  a  state  of 
Batare  moulting  occurs  to  wild  birds  when 
their  food  is  most  plentiful,  hence  nature  her- 
•elf  points  put  that  the  fowl  should,  during 
that  period,  l>e  furnished  with  an  extra  supply 
of  food.  After  the  third  year  the  period  of 
iDoulting  be«»mes  later  and  later,  until  it  will 
sometimes  happen  in  January  or  February ;  of 
course,  when  this  occurs,  every  care  as  to 
warmth  should  be  given;  the  use  of  cayenne 
P«pper  alone  administering  two  or  three  grains 
maae  into  a  pill  with  bread,  will  generally 
saffice.  The  feathers  will  at  times  drop  off 
fowls,  when  not  moulting,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  rendering  them  often  nearly  naked 
^Hiis  is  a  disorder  similar  to  the  mange  in 
many  other  animals,  and  the  same  sort  of 
treatment,  vis.:  alteratives,  such  as  sulphur 
^^  niter  in  the  proportions  of  one  quarter 
««ch,  mixed  with  tretih  butter,  a  change  of  diet, 
cleanliness,  and  fresh  air  in  addition  to  this, 
will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  effect  the 
cure ;  be  careful  not  to  confound  this  affection 
with  moulting.  The  distinction  is  that  in  the 
^*^r  case  the  feathers  are  replaced  by  new 
ones  as  fast  at  they  are  cast,  in  tne  former  this 
JJ  not  so,  and  the  fowl  becomes  bald.  Pip — 
To  this  disease  young  fowls  are  peculiarly  liaole, 
^^  that  too,  chiefly  in  hot  weather.     The 


symptoms  are  a  thickening  of  the  membrane 
of  the  tongue,  especially  toward  the  tip.  This 
speedily  becomes  an  obstruction  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  impede  the  breathing ;  this  pro- 
duces gasping  for  breath,  and  at  this  stage  the 
beak  will  often  be  held  open.  The  plumage 
becomes  ruffled  and  neglected,  especially  about 
the  head  and  neek.  The  appetite  gradually 
goes,  and  the  bird  shows  its  distress  by  pining, 
moping  and  seeking  solitude  and  darkness. 
The  cause  of  this  disease  is  want  of  clean  water 
and  from  feeding  too  much  upon  hot  exciting 
food.  As  a  cure,  you  may  remove  the 
thickened  membranes  or  apply  a  little  borax 
disserved  in  tincture  of  myrrh,  by  means  of  a 
Camel-hair  pencil,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or 
prick  the  scale  with  a  needle  and  give  inter- 
nally a  pill  about  the  size  of  a  marble,  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  scraped  garlic  and  horse- 
radish, with  as  much  cayenne  pepper  as  will 
outweigh  a  grain  of  wheat ;  mix  this  with  fresh 
butter,  and  give  it  every  morning,  keeping  the 
fowl  warm  and  well  supplied  with  fresh  water; 
preserve  it  from  molestation  by  keeping  it  by 
itself,  and  you  will  generally  find  it  will  get 
well,  if  you  have  taken  the  disease  in  time. 

W.  W.  RiCHARDSOir. 


Feeding  Fowls. 


Don't  keep  food  always  by  your  poultry, 
because,  if  laying  fowls,  they  are  made  too  fat| 
and  if  fattening  ones,  not  fat  enough.  To 
fatten  poultry,  feed  three  times  in  twenty-four 
hours  all  they  will  eat,  and  remove  all  they 
leave,  and  they  will  eat  more  than  when  cloyed 
and  disgusted  by  the  constant  presence  of  food. 
To  keep  layers  in  proper  condition,  feed  twice 
or  thrice  daily  a  regular  ration,  but  not  as 
much  as  they  will  eat  Some  say  feed  as  long 
as  they  will  run  for  what  you  throw  to  them 
and  eat  greedily,  but  that  is  not  right;  for  they 
will  get  too  fat,  unless  they  are  laying  freely. 
They  will  show  eagerness  about  as  lone  as  they 
can  swallow,  and  will  scramble  for  wnat  you 
give  them  until  in  their  rivalry  they  stuff  and 
cram  themselves  week  after  week,  and  become 
a  mass  of  fat,  and  yet  they  will  still  act  at 
feeding  time  as  if  they  were  half-starved. 
Feed  your  regular  laying  stock  moderately, 
and  be  governed  by  their  state  of  flesh  rather 
than  by  their  forced.  Take  a  few  fowls  from 
the  perch  at  night  occasionally  to  test  their 
weient,  and  a  little  practice  will  enable  you  to 
Quickly  decide  on  the  condition  of  the  flock. 
Increase  the  ration  as  the  yield  of  eggs  in- 
creases, and  so  long  as  the  laying. keeps  pace 
with  the  diet  you  may  give  rich  and  stimu- 
lating feed  in  any  quantity.  Feed  the  select 
breedinflT  stock  more  sparingly  than  the  rest  of 
the  layers,  so  as  to  give  only  a  moderate  yield 
of  eggs  for  hatching  purposes,,  for  if  you  pro- 
mote great  prolificness  in  the  parents  the  result 
will  1^  weakness  in  the  progeny.  Chickens, 
durine  the  period  of  tneir  rapid  growth, 
should  be  fed  very  often,  with  a  variety,  ana 
all  they  will  eat.  While  they  are  growing, 
there  is  no  danger  of  overfeeding  if  they  are 
fed  frequently  and  allowed  perfect  freedom. — 
American  Affrieuliurist, 
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The  TegetaMe  Gardem. 

Although  it  U  generally  suppoBed  that  there 
18  little  work  to  do  in  the  garden  in  July  he- 
yond  killing  grass  and  weeds,  the  diligent  gar- 
dener can  do  much  profitable  work  if  he  will 
only  take  the  necessary  pains  and  employ  his 
time  judiciously.  Whenever  a  showery  day 
occurs  he  should  take  advantage  of  it  to  plant 
out  cahbage,  tomatoes,  egg-plants,  lettuce,  etc., 
for  fall  use.  Full  crops  of  turnips  of  different 
kinds  should  he  sown  during  the  month  at  two 
or  three  different  times.  Continue  to  plant 
corn  for  roasting  ears.  Top  okra,  and  allow  no 
pods  to  ripen  except  those  intended  for  seed. 
Pull  onions,  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and  put 
away  in  a  cool  airy  place  in  strings  or  nets. 
Plant  cucumbers  for  pickling.  Sow  cabbage 
for  winter  use,  and  continue  to  plant  snaps. 
Pull  off  all  the  pods  of  pole  beans  except  those 
to  be  kept  for  seed.  Continue  to  transplant 
oelery.  English  peas  planted  now  and  heavily 
mulched  with  straw,  and  occasionally  drenched 
with  liquid  manure,  will  yield  a  good  crop  in 
the  fall,  when  the  luxury  of  green  peas  will  be 
'  appreciated  from  its  rarity.  Peas  sown  thus 
under  straw  require  no  sticking  or  working. 
Now  is  the  time  to  dig  Irish  potatoes,  putting 
them  under  shade  as  soon  as  dug,  and  spread- 
ing them  thinly  on  a  dry  floor  of  &■  cellar  or 
out-house,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot 
penetrate.  A  good  fall  crop  of  this  excellent 
vegetable  may  be  raised  if  the  early  potatoes 
dug  last  month  are  planted  now  in  good  soil. 
Heavy  mulching  will  materially  benefit  the 
crop.  In  1870,  the  first  year  We  planted  the 
"  Early  Rose,"  we  raised  a  better  crop  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality  from  those  planted  in 


July  than  from  those  planted  in  February. 
Thin  carrots,  parsnips  and  salsify.  Protect 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants  from  the  grew 
worm  by  dusting  them  while  the  dew  is  on 
them  with  plaster,  soot,  salt  and  ashes  mixed 
together.  Gather  and  dry  in  the  shade  the  pot 
and  medicinal  herbs.  If  the  month  be  dry  and 
hot  mulch  all  vegetables.  The  labor  wiU  be 
well  repaid  by  the  increase  of  the  crops.  If^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  month  be  damp,  use 
liquid  manure  freely.  To  all  our  friends  we 
recommend  the  experiment  of  a  fall  garden. 
We  can  assure  them  that  with  very  little  ex- 
pense and  a  small  amount  of  labor  they  can 
raise  full  crops  in  the  fall  of  every  vegBttible 
they  had  in  the  spring,  and  thus  contribote 
greatly  to  their  comfort  and  health,  while  they 
will  curtail  their  household  expenditures. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  bud  and  layer  roses, 
and  now  also  is  the  time  to  layer  climbing 
plants,  such  as  the  Chinisse  Wisteria,  whidi, 
though  it  will  grow  from  cuttings,  will  only 
bloom  from  layered  plants.  Gamelias  tad 
other  hot-house  plants  now  in  the  open  ur 
should  be  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  son. 
Dahlias  should  be  topped  to  make  them  bushy 
and  bloom  again  on  the  new  growth  they  make 
after  topping.  Take  <ip  flowering  bulbs,  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  etc.,  dry  them  in  the  shade— for 
if  exposed  to  the  sun  they  will  rot — and  pat 
them  away  ia  a  dry,  cool  place  to  plant  oat 
again  in  October.  Keep  the  annuals  and  pe- 
rennials free  from  weeds  and  grass;  stir  the 
soil  about  them  with  a  sharp  rake,  and  water 
frequently — cleaves    and    all — after    sandovn. 
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ReiDoye  linnuals  that  have  ceased  to  bloom, 
and  the  seed  stalks  of  the  perennials.  Remove 
alio  the  withered  flowers  of  roses  and  all  flow- 
«ri]ig  plants  and  shruhs.  Save  the  seed  of 
every  flower  that  is  worth  reproducing ;  keep 
the  wallcs  clean  and  the  grass-plats  constantly 


The  Orcbard. 

Fruit  trees  are  now  weighed  down  by  their 
load  of  fruit.  Again  we  say,  thin  freely  if 
you  would  have  fine  fruit  and  productive  trees 
for  next  year.  Pick  up  all  defective  fruit  that 
falls  and  give  to  the  hogs.  By  doing  this  you 
will  destroy  the  germ  of  many  a  noxious  in- 
sect, which  if  left  undisturbed  will  prey  upon 
the  orchard  next  year.  Gather  pears  before 
they  become  perfectly  ripe,  and  put  them  away 
on  shelves  in  a  dry,  dark  place.  Bemove  all 
decayed  and  diseased  branches  and  burn  them. 
Destroy  all  suckers  as  they  make  their  appear^ 
ance.  They  are  ruinous  to  the  bearing  qualities 
of  fruit  trees.  Prevent  the  miller  from  depos- 
iting its  eggs  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  by  sprink- 
ling round  the  stem  a  little  guano  or  hen-house 
manure.  If  the  eggs  are  not  deposited  there 
will  be  no  iJbrers  or  worms,  and  where  there 
are  none  of  these  there  is  a  healthy  orchard. 

Remove  all  runners  from  the  bearing  beds, 
and  keep  clear  of  grass  and  weeds.  Gut  away 
the  old  cane  of  raspberry  bushes,  leaving  four 
or  Ave  new  shoots  to  each  stool. 


All  LvrrsB8  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Farm  akd  Hom x 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  Willlam  M. 
Bbowns,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Peaelies  for  fhe  Sontli. 

LETTSR  FROM  MR.  P.  ▲.   LRFKVRB. 

Editor  "SouTHSRif  Farm  awd  Home'* — 
Allow  me  to  present  to  you  for  publication,  % 
few  of  my  observations  and  experiences  with 
rospect  to  the  different  varieties  of  peaches: 

As  the  time  for  the  ripening  of  this  year's 
crop  approaches,  our  interest  in  the  subject  in* 
creases. 

By  reference  to  my  memorandum  ot  last 
year,  I  see  that  I  found  the  first  ripe  *^  Hale'a 
Early  "  on  the  6th  of  June.  "  Early  Tillotson  " 
and  "Troth's  Early"  were  about  two  weeks 
later. 

Peaehes  will  be  about  two  weeks  later  this 
year  than  last,  the  same  as  strawberries  and 
raspberries  have  been. 

I  have  looked  over  the  list  of  varieties 
recommended  in  your  last  number  of  the 
SouTHRRK  Farm  and  Homr,  and  will  state  that 
those  of  the  varieties  which  fruited  here  last 
year — and  that  includes  nearly  all  the  list — 
proved  well  worthy  of  the  recommendation  you 
give  them. .  Hale's  Early,  though  condemned 
as  worthless  by  tbfit  veteran  horticulturist^ 
James  Stewart^  are  doubtless  more  subject  to 
rot  than  any  other  standard  variety ;  jet  my 
experience,  and  that  of  L.  W.  Hamilton  and 
others  here  at  Bartlett  is,  that  it  is  by  far  the 
most  profitable  peach  to  raise  for  market. 

I  gathered  and  shipped  to  St.  Louis  and 
Memphis  the  fruit  from  400  Hale's  Early  last 
year,  and  received  §2  per  i  bushel  box  for  a 
good  portion  before  any  of  the  Early  Tillot* 
son's  were  fit  to  market,  and  by  that  tim^ 
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peaches  were  down  to  75  cents  per  .box.  Still 
if  one's  land  is  very  rich  or  moist,  predispos- 
ing to  rot,  it  will  not  do  to  rely  upon  the 
Hales. 

The  "  Van  Zant's '  Superb,"  is  a  very  superb 
peach ;  the  best  flavored  of  all  I  had  last  year, 
and  pronounced  by  many  who  tasted  it  here 
on  the  farm  and  at  Oliver,  Finnic  &  Co>.,  the 
best  flavored  they  ever  tasted. 

I  expect  to  plant  quite  extensively  of  it  this 
fall.  I  could  not  get  the  trees  last  fall  or 
spring.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  the 
season  when  peaches  are  plentiful  and  quality  is 
everything.  The  "  Chinese  Cling  "  is  doubtless 
a  magniflcent  peach  to  eat,  but  the  diflSculty  is 
to  get  them.  Mine  have  always  fallen  off 
before  they  ripened.  Probably  the  trees  were 
too  young.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  some 
very  flne  specimens  this  year.  The  "  Crawford 
Early  "  did  not  do  as  well  with  me  last  year  as 
its  fair  reputatioh  demanded.  I  am  giving  you 
my  own  experience.  If  it  does  not  Coincide 
with  that  of  others,  I  hope  they  will  speak  out 
tkrough  your  magazine,  and  thus  make  it  a 
medium  through  which  we  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  can  learn  the  result  of  each  other's  ex- 
perience and  each  profit  by  the  other's  observa- 
tions. 

I  wish  some  of  your  readers  would  give  their 
esperience  with  the  caterpillar,  which  stripped 
the  leaves  off  so  many  apple  trees  and  some 
whole  orchards  last  year  and  again  this  spring. 
I  used  coal  oil,  applied  it  with  a  paint  brush  to 
the  bunches  of  caterpillars  where  they  were 
collected  on  the  larger  limbs  or  trunk  of  the 
trees,  and  it  killed  them ;  but  I  fear  that  the 
oil  has  damaged  some  of  the  trees.  I  once 
^plied  coal  tar  to  the  collars  of  some  peach 
trees  to  keep  off  the  borer  moth,  as  recom- 
mended  by  the  author  of  "  Ten  Acres  Enough," 
and  was  soon  satisfied  that  the  remedy  was 
worse  than  the  disease,  so  I  had  it  scraped  off 
again  for  fear  it  would  kill  the  trees. 

I  think  the  peach  crop  in  this  Ibcality  will 
be  much  smaller  this  year  than  last.  The  trees 
bore  so  heavily,  and  the  fall  was  so  dry,  that 
they  made  but  little  annual  growth,  and 
matured  but  few  blossom  buds;  but  for  this 
very  reason  the  fruit  will  be  larger  and  finer 
flavored.  I  have  many  varieties  of  young 
trees  bearing  for  the  first  time  this  year.  My 
observations  respecting  them,  and  some  experi- 
ments made  and  others  being  made,  will  be 
forwarded  in  due  time  for  publication  in  your 
magazine. 


Hoping  to  hear  from  other  fruit  growers  on 
sul^Jects  of  mutual  interest,  I  remain 
Your  sincere  friend, 

P.  A-  LkPkvrk. 
Orchard  Home  near  BARTLET:r,  T,EK3f. 


Neglect  of  the  Orcbard. 

BY   PROF.   J.  PARISH  8TELLK. 

Editor  of  the  Mobile  Beqisteb. — It  is 
generally  admitted  in  all  well-informed  circles 
that  the  Southern  States,  taken  as  a  whole, 
make  up  a  section  better  adapted  to  fruit  grow- 
ing than  any  other  m  the  world;  and  y^ 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  large  por- 
tions of  them^-even  well  cultivated  portions, 
so  considered — in  whic^  fruit  is  really  a 
scarcity,  and  good  fruit  is  not  to  be  had  at  alL 

I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  very  many  of 
those  unfavored  localities  in  the  South — almost 
enough  to  make  her,  in  the  ficu^  of  all  ad- 
vantages, rsmk  as  the  inferior  fruit  section.  I 
have  several  in  mind  now  where  the  planters 
are  industrious  and  thrifty,  and  where  things^ 
generally,  are  being  pushed  ahead  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  under  existing  circumstances. 
No  traces  of  slothfulness  or  want  of  care  are 
manifest  about  their  premises.  Cotton,  or 
whatever  crop  they  are  turning  attention  to, 
looks  well  and  is  yielding  well,  stock  is  in  fine 
order,  fences  and  buildings  are  in  good  repair; 
and  the  kitchen  garden  shows  that  the  hand  of 
industry  has  been  doing  a  reasonable  part  by  it; 
and  even  the  fiowor  garden  -  has  not  been 
neglected;  but  what  of  the  orchard?  There 
is  no  fruit  in  it,  and  there  has  been  none? 
Why?  "Because,"  as  they  will  tell  us, "It 
has  not  been  a  g^ood  fruit  year.  In  fact,"  as 
they  will  go  on  to  say,  "  this  is  not  much  of  a  * 
fruit  section  at  best — the  orchards  never  do 
well." 

No  wonder  they  never  do  well  I  Such  will 
be  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  promptly 
arrived  on  taking  a  look  at  them.  The  trees 
are  there,  all  choice  varieties,  no  doubt,  and 
bought  at  high  figures,  perhaps;  but  such  a 
condition  as  they  are  in!  Great  unsightly 
water  sprouts  are  clustering  around  the  apple 
trees,  and  the  peach  trees  are  waving  lont 
bare,  fruitless  limbs  that  never  heard  of  such 
an  implement  as  a  pruning-knife.  Upon  every 
roll  of  new  bark,  resulting  from  the  countless 
thumps  and  bruises  which  they  have  received, 
the  apple  trees  display  little  tufts  of  a  bluisb- 
white  cotton  substance,  an  index  pointing  ui  to 
the  fact  that  the  root-lice  are  engaged  in  their 
work  of  destruction  below ;  while  around  the 
base  of  each  peach  tree  stick  knots  of  dirty 
gum,  telling  startling  tales  of  the  borers  thst 
are  sapping  the  life  of  Uie  growth.    Hosts  of 
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once  bandsome  yoong  pear  trees  may  be  fceen 
looking,  from  the  effooto  of  leaf<-bliflrht,  for  all 
the  world  as  if  they  had  just  been  dug  from  a 

Siece  of  wild  prairie  land,  over  which  a  recent 
re  had  swept,  and  plum  trees,  and  cherry 
trees,  and  lig  trees  are  usually  at  every  hand 
making,  from  some  cause  or  other,  but  little 
better  appearance.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is 
scaled  up,  forming  retreats  suited  as  breeding 
places  for  countU»6  species  of  noxious  insects, 
while  overhead  the  limbs  lap,  criss-cross, 
screeching  and  sawing  each  other  into  the 
vitals  with  every  breeze  that  blows. 

Fruit  season  comes  around,  and  presents,  in 
an  orchard  like  this,  apples  almost  devoured 
by  the  apple  worm ;  figs  blasted,  or  rotten  on 
one  side  and  green  on  the  other,  and  peaches, 
and  plums,  and  cherries  next  door  to  worth- 
less, Dv  reason  of  the  ravages  of  the  curculio. 
Such  fruit  as  may  have  escaped  by  a  miracle, 
is  of  inferior  size  and  poor  quality,  and,  of 
coarse,  the  nurseryman,  who  sold  the  trees, 
finds  nothing  added  to  his  glory  or  good  name 
in  oonsequence.  The  apple  trees  are  knotty 
and  gnarly;  the  peach  trees,  only  three  or  four 
years  old,  are  dying;  the  pear  trees,  though  of 
ample  age,  have  never  fruited;  the  cherries 
have  done  no  good ;  the  figs  are  a  failure,  and 
the  country  has  the  brunt  to  bear  for  it  all. 

The  strangost  part  of  the  story  is^  that  such 
orchards  as  I  have  had  under  mention,  belong 
to  men  of  intelligence — men  who  plant  their 
crops  from  the  oest  of  seed;  prepare  their 
grounds  well ;  sow  in  exactly  the  right  season  ; 
Keep  the  cultivator  going  when  it  should  not  be 
idle;  thin  or  replant  according  to  will;  knowing 
fhll  well  that  tnrough  no  other  means  can  they 
hope  for  Kood  results.  Kothine.  save  the 
orchard,  is  left  to  shift  for  itself.  But  in  it  the 
weeds  lift  their  heads  among  the  branches  of 
the  trees  if  the  ground  is  rich  enough  to  permit 
iuch  a  growth,  and  the  briars  collect  in  groups 
here  and  there  like  politicians  who  have  the 
thing  all  their  own  way,  and  who  are  going  to 
waste  for  the  want  of  something  to  contend 
ttainst.  No  plow  ever  enters  its  solemn  and 
sfient  domain.  It  is  given  up  to  the  owls,  and 
the  moles,  and  the  insects — it  is  one  spot  upon 
the  plantation  where  nature  is  permitted  to 
have  undisputed  sway. 

So  long  as  our  planters  honor  those  old 
fogy  and  preposterous  usages  tending  to  a 
neglect  of  their  orchards,  that  long  will  there 
needlessly  be  portions  of  the  ^uth  where 
fruit  is  a  scarcity.  An  orchard  to  be  worth 
the  having  requires  joftt  as  much  attention  as 
cotton,  or  corn,  or  cane,  or  rice,  or  anything 
•l«e  we  may  undertake  to  grow.  The  pruning- 
knife,  the  plow  and  the  hoe  must  be  appli^ 
^gorously,  and  the  manure  heap  must  by  no 
means  be  left  out  of  the  question.  When 
these  things  are  attended  to  properly,  the 
opchardist  will  be  richly  rewaraed  to  such  an 
•itent  that  he  will  never  again  sit  down  and 
•ifh  lor  a  New  Jersey  or  a  Delaware,  and  our 
tection  will  have  developed  one  of  its  greatest 
•ouTces  of  wealth,  and  consequently  have 
bersme  a  far  easier  and  better  land  to  live  in, 
Wathibboro,  Mim. 


Stniirtarries  from  tiie'SMi* 

A  correspondent  of  ours  tells  us  how  he 
grows  seedhng  strawberries,  which  we  publish. 
He  asserts  that  full  three-fourths  of  the  seed 
sown  germinates,  lie  says :  "  I  make  a 
water-tight  box  of  the  dimensions  of  three 
feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep. 
(This  is  made  water  tight  by  calking  or  placing 
a  piece  of  canvas  covered  with  white  lead  or 
tar  between  the  joints.)  I  then  nail  on  the 
bottom  a  cleat  six  inches  long,  two  inches 
wide  and  one  and  a  half  inches  thick. 

Now  make  another,  but  two  inches  shorter 
from  outside  to  outside  than  the  inside  of  the 
water  tight  box,  one-half  inch  narrower  and 
six  inches  deep.  In  the  bottom  of  this  box 
bore  some  fifteen  or  twenty  holes ;  be  careftil 
not  to  shove  the  chips  out;  if  you  do,  fill 
in  with  small  wisps  of  grass  or  hay.  Take  a 
corn  sieve  and  sift  this  inside  box  full  of  rich 
black  earth.  When  fall,  strike  the  box  from 
end  to  -end  with  a  straight  edge,  making  it 
level. 

Now  all  is  ready  to  receive  the  seed.  Choose 
such  berries  that  have  the  ripest  appearance — 
those  having  the  darkest  seea.  Let  them  lay" 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  room  until  the  berry  i» 
dry:  the  seed  will  then  crumble  out  of  the 
cavities  by  rubbing  them  gently  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger. 

Now  take  the  seed  and  scatter  them  evenlv- 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  loam ;  afterward, 
with  your  sieve,  barely  cover  the  seed. 

The  seed-box  must  be  then  placed  inside  the 
water-tight  box ;  before  it  is  filled  the  under 
box  must  be  made  level  on  the  ground,  so  aa 
to  save  an  even  depth  of  water  on  the  bottom, 
leaving  at  one  end  all  the  space  you  can  for 
irrigation. 

Your  box  thus  constructed,  and  your  seed 
thus  sown,  make  a  tight  cover  of  boards,  four 
feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  with  hinges.  Drive 
a  stake  in  the  ground  at  each  corner  of  the 
box,  letting  the  top  of  the  two  stakes  at  one 
end  be  three  inches  above  the  top  of  the  inside 
box,  and  the  other  two  nine  inches  at  the 
oppoeite  end.  These  are  to  place  your  cover 
on  at  night,  or  in  case  of  a  rain :  for  if  you 
let  it  rain,  or  pour  water  on  your  bed,  it  will 
wash  some  out  and  bury  others  too  deep^ 
besides  rot  others. 

Have  some  rain-water  standing  In  the  sui^ 
to  temper  it,  and  pour  sufficient  water  in  the 
lower  box  to  come  half  way  up  the  seed-box. 
until  the  moisture  appears  on  the  surface,  let 
the  cover  remain  oflt  from  sunrise,  to  1 1  o'clock, 
A.  M.^  and  firom  3  o'clock  until  sunset.  If 
directions  be  followed  as  laid  down,  one  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  soon  the  surface  will 
bo  covered  with  young  plants. — Banner  of  ih^ 
South.  

In  some  parts  of  Virginia,  peanuts  are,  nezt 
to  corn,  the  standard  crop,  and  are  very  pro- 
fitable. With  good  cultivation,  they  yield 
from  fifty  to  one  nundred  bushels  per  acre,  and 
average  about  two  dollars  per  buskel. 
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]>onie8tie  Beeeipts. 

Oravt  for  Poultry. — Take  a  pound  of 
^rrayy  beef,  and  score  it  with  a  knife  in  seyeral 
placet;  flour  it  a  good  deal,  and  put  it  into  a 
«tew-pan  with  some  butter  ready  melted.  Fry 
the  meat,  turning  it  over  and  over,  that  it  may 
be  thoroughly  browned;  then  pour  in  three 
pints  of  boiling  water,  some  whole  pepper,  two 
•or  three  cloves,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a 
large  crust  of  bread.  Cover  the  pan  close,  and 
let  it  boil  till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  a  pint ; 
then  strain  it  off,  add  some  salt,  and  thicken  it, 
if  necessary,  with  flour  and  butter. 

Apple  and  Tapioca  Puddinq.— Put  a  tea- 
oupful  of  tapioca  into  a  pint  and  half  of  cold 
water  over  night.  Before  breakfaA  the  next 
morning  set  it  where  it  will  become  quite  warm, 
l)ut  not  hot  enough  to  cook.  After  breakfast 
pare  six  good-sized  sour  apples,  or  eight,  if  not 
Tery  large;  quarter  them,  and  steam  them  in  a 
•dish  till  tender.  Lay  them  in  the  pudding  dish, 
«tir  a  cupful  and  a  half  of  sugar  into  the  soaked 
tapioca,  add  a  teacupful  of  water  and  tea- 
«poonful  of  salt,  stir  together,  and  pour  over 
the  apples;  slice  a  lemon  very  thin,  and  lay 
^ver  the  top;  bake  slowly  three  hours;  eat 
with  butter,  with  wine  sauce  or  hard  sauce,  as 
jou  prefer. 

Brandy  PkaChks. — One  pound  of  sugar  to 
'each  pound  of  fhiit;  boil  the  fruit  until  soil; 
make  the  syrups  with  as  little  watar  as  possible. 
Take- the  peaches  and  lay  separately  on  a  dish ; 
boil  the  syrup  again  until  to  the  right  consis- 
tency ;  put  peaches  in  the  Jar,  then  add  one 
part  Wandy  to  two  parts  of  syrup,  stir,  and  fill 
mp  the  jar. 

Strawberry  and  Blackbirry  Jblly. — 
Bruise  the  fruit,  pat  in  a  thin  cloth,  and  allow 
to  strain  over  night.  Next  morning  add  half 
«  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice;  boll 
twenty  minutes. 

Grape  Jelly. — Bruise  and  boil  the  fhiit, 
then  strain ;  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pint  of  juice,  the^  boil  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  according  to  stage  of  maturity  of  fruit. 

Fig  Jelly. — Wash,  and  add  water  sufllciemt 
to  cover  the  fruit;  boil  twenty  minutes ;  strain, 
then  add  sugar,  and  boil  as  above. 

Jelly  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  egg, 
two  cups  of  flour,  one  tablespoonfUl  of  cream  of 
tartar,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda;  flavor 
with  nutmeg  or  leipon.    This  makes  six  layers. 


Fnrnitiire  EstheticaUy  Considered* 

One  of  the  hapt>ieet  results  of  Mr.  Rtukhi's 
teachings  has  been  his  Indirect  influence  on  th« 
fashion  of  hoosehold  furniture.  Few  pexvons 
who  find  themselves  in  the*  warehouse*  of  a 
great  furnishing  estabiishment,  sarreunded  by 
chairs,  table**,  sofas  and  beds  of  the  moet  varied 
and  sumptuous  character,  reflect  on  the  con- 
ventional, and,  sometimes,  monstrouii  shapes 
and  patterns  of  iheee  articles.  They  are 
daszled  by  the  gilding  and  varnish,  and  carv- 
ings and  staffs,  while  the  showman  descants 
on  the  elegance  and  splendor  of  his  "  shaped  ** 
articles.  To  an  artistic  mind  such  a  ahow-xoom 
is  a  chamber  of  horrors,  with  its  grot«M^ue  and 
hideous  patterns,  and  its  no  less  ridiculous 
titles  of  "what-nots,"  *' lounges,"  ''Nelson 
sofas,"  and  the  rest  Everything  seems  made 
on  the  worst  principles  of  beauty  or  use,  and, 
after  an  unmeaning  fashion,  whose  sole  oI]ject 
seems  to  be  to  increase  the  expense. 

Let  us  take  such  simple  objects  as  a  chair 
and  a  table.  A  round  table  on  a  center  kg  is 
a  really  ugly  obiJeck  suggesting  insecurity  fiom. 
its  indifferent  balance:  sometimes,  indeed, 
liable  to  be  overturnea  when  covered  witk 
heavy  objects.  To  guard  against  such  an  sod- 
dent,  a  heavy  circular  mass  of  wood  ia  placed 
under  the  leg,  which,  in  its  turn,  rests  on  three 
little  feet,  whose  castors,  owing  to  the  weighty 
are  often  forced  into  the  carpet.  Thus  a  large 
round  table  becomes  an  awkward,  sprawling, 
monstrous,  top-heavy  article,  often  warped  out 
of  shape.  This  is  certainly  making  complica- 
ted what  nature  intended  to  be  simple*  Xow, 
in  furniture,  as  in  everything  else,  the  principle 
of  simplicity  and  direct  practical  purpose  m- 
sures  beauty  1  Four  legs,  sloped  outward  near 
the  ground,  and  joined  together  near  the  floor 
with  bars,  produce  a  pretty  and  secure  effect. 
There  is  no  mure  material  used  than  is  neces- 
sary ;  the  article  is  light,  and  there  is  do  need 
for  tbat  hauling  and  dragging  required  to 
move  a  massive  rouud  table.  Some  furnishing 
houses  have  applied  the  simple  principles  thus 
explained,  and,  obtaining  desij^ns  from  good 
artists,  have  revolutionized  furniture  patterns. 
Their  philosophy  is  no  other  than  what  may 
be  styled  that  of  the  "  three-legged  stool  "  de- 
veloped, from  which  simplicity  an  elaborate 
civilisation  has  led  us  astray, 

A  ''city  madam."  furnishing  her  splendid 
mansion,  selects,  of  course,  some  of  thoee  vast 
mirrors  whose  frames  are  overlaid  with  scroUsL 
and  twisted  horns,  on  extraordinary  melange  of 
crooks  and  curves,  which  lias  been  the  tradi- 
tional way  of  making  such  a  mirror  look  mag- 
nificent. What  these  things  represent  no  oae 
can  tell.  A  general  idea  is  that  the  frame  of 
the  glaas  is  enriched  and  carved.  Yet  it  ii  a 
fact  that  these  things  are  cut  out  sepanUelj 
and  fixed  on  with  needles  and  nails,  &o  carv- 
ing could  produoe  such  a  result;  thereloie 
there  is  a  deception  to  begin  with,  also  aa  ia- 
security,  as  they  loosen  with  time  and  dropo£ 
What  should  be  the  true  principle  ?  A  grest 
sheet  of  looking-glass  is  in  itself  a  handsoaie 
object;  and  the  meaning  of  a  '', frame"  is  to 
preserve  the  edges ;  it  is,  .therefore,  subsidiaT^ 
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it  should  be  broad  and  handsome,  and  be  strong 
enough  to  answer  its  purpoae.  That  sinaous 
flbape  at  top,  into  which  minors  are  sometimes 
cat^  is  unmeaning,  and  dimiaishes  the  idea  of 
size.  A  simple  following  the  shape  of  the 
glass,  with  carving  on  the  surface,  will  have  a 
richness  and  masHiveness  of  effect  that  will 
eclipse  innumerable  square  feet  of  twists  and 
curves. 

Again,  a  chair  is  rarely  properly  made.  The 
shapes  we  see  in  drawing-rooms,  with  carved 
scroll  backs  framing  a  bulging  oval  of  stuffing, 
are  all  false  taste  and  uncomfortable.  The 
sitter,  leaning  back,  finds  a  hard  mass  pushing 
into  the  center  of  his  spine ;  if  his  head  drops 
back  his  neck  comes  on  the  sharp  and  pointed 
carving.  The  legs,  too,  are  bent  into  graceful 
curves,  with  a  sensible  loss  of  strength,  which 
has  to  be  supplied  by  unnecessary  thickness. 
The  seat  is  always  too  shallow.  There  are  draw- 
ing-room chairs  called  spider-chairs,  or  some 
sach  name,  but  considered  extremely  light  and 
el«gant — a  frail  frame-work,  which,  under  a 
heavy  man,  or  a  sudden  effort,  would  collapse 
into  a  bundle  of  sticks.  The  purport  of  a  chair 
is  not  ornament  J  therefore,  chairs  with  gilt 
lattice- work,  which,  if  comfortably  sat  in, 
would  be  rubbed  and  frayed  by  the  human 
back,  are  nnsuited.  So,  too,  are  the  chairs  in 
French  palaces,  with  Gobelin  pictures  of  shep- 
herds and  shepherdessess  woven  on  them,  which 
have  an  odd  air  when  a  large  man  sits  down  or 
rises.  An  artistic  chair  should  be  curved  or 
hollowed  in  the  back,  with  a  long  seat,  strong 
and  nearly  straight  legs.  So  with  a  sofa,  the 
back  of  which  is  so  often  seen  to  terminate  in  a 
favorite  shape,  like  the  crook  of  a  stick,  for  no 
conceivable  object.  An  average  trade  sofa, 
with  its  covered  spring  seat  high  in  the  center, 
80  that  the  occupant  hnds  himself  slipping  off, 
and  whose  feet  seem  liable  to  slip  off  at  either 
side,  its  miserable  sofa-cushion  and  its  scrolled 
bead,  is  the  most  straitened,  uncomfortable 
place  of  re^se  in  the  world.  A  proper  aofti 
should  have  a  level  flat  seat,  contrived  in  a 
sort  of  gentle  scoop  to  the  shoulder,  so  that 
every  part  of  the  figure  is  supported.  Then 
there  are  those  handsome  sitting-sofas,  seen  in 
great  mansions,  which  are  like  a  vast  arm- 
chair, made  to  hold  half  a  dozen.  But  of  all 
the  monstrous  objects  commend  us  to  the  trade 
mahogany  sideboard — the  vast  hulking  mass, 
with  the  locker  at  each  side,  the  clumsy 
drawers,  and  the  ugly  back.  For  so  huge  a 
mass  there  is  very  little  Utility.  Now  by 
simply  asking  oHrselves  the  purport  of  a  side- 
board, we  arrive  at  something  more  artistic. 
It  is,  first  of  all,  a  table,  and  should  be  made 
something  after  the  pattern  of  a  table ;  hence 
there  should  be  short  feet  under  it.  It  is  meant 
to  be  a  sort  of  convenient  store  for  holding  the 
necessaries,  so  that  a  person  coming  in  to  eat 
would  find  there  all  the  necessarv  implements. 
The  useless  back,  therefore,  should  be  restored 
to  its  original  purpose,  and  h|ive  light  shelves 
or  brackets  on  which  to  place  the  jugs  and 

foblets,  or  the  stray  salver,  the  cruets,  etc. 
'he  two  lockers  should  be  brought  together  as 
one  in  the  center,  thus  getting  nd  6f  those  un- 


meaning and  monstrotis  cupboards,  to  extract 
!  anything  ftom  whose  recesses  the  servant  must 
go  on  his  knees.  With  drawers  above  and 
drawers  below,  the  whole  affords  double  the- 
accommodation,  and  has  the  air  of  a  handsome 
cabinet.  The  space  between  the  two  objection- 
able lockers,  when  covered  with  a  rich  bit  or 
tapestry  curtain,  has  a  good  effect.  So  with 
bedroom  furniture.  An  ordinary  cheap  wash- 
stand,  with  the  hole  for  a  basin,  its  meager 
legs,  and  skimpy  edging  of  wood  runhm&p 
round,  is  a  degrading  object.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  long,  firmly-built  table,  high,  broad,  on 
which  a  big  basin  may  stand ;  the  top  all  round 
should  be  fenced  by  a  screen,  a  couple  of  feet 
in  height,  to  keep  the  water  from  splashing  the 
wall,  with  no  hole  for  the  basin,  which  is  th^» 
raised.  Such  an  article,  made  with  tolerable 
taste  and  on  principles  of  common  sense,  would 
command  respect  instead  of  contempt,  and 
would  be  an  ornament.  In  bedsteads,  there  is^ 
a  vast  improvement;  and  those  of  brass  and 
iron,  now  in  favor,  are  handsome  enough,, 
though  the  ornamental  work  is  often  very  un- 
meaning. The  old  wooden  bedstead,  on  four 
legs,  with  its  rickety  framework  for  supporting 
white  dimity  curtains,  is  only  seen  in  farces,, 
where  they  are  seen  to  rock  unsteadily,  as  the 
funny  man  tumbles  in.  Every  one  will  recall 
the  footboard,  with  its  corners  like  rams'  horns. 
Now,  a  simple  brass  nail  performs  this  duty 
picturesquely,  and  the  unpleasant  thoughts- 
associated  with  the  inner  joinings  of  the  old 
wooden  four-poster,  are  impossible.  If  a 
wooden  bedstead  is  in  favor,  the  solid  and 
handsome  French  bedstead  is  a  good  pattern. 

The  modern  school  of  furniture  offers  end- 
less shapes ;  one,  that  of  a  little  broad  gallery 
with  a  rail  round  it,  under  which  are  a  couple 
of  shelves,  the  lowest  the  narrowest,  A  bed- 
room cabinet  too,  should  not  be  the  shallow,, 
skimpy  thing  we  see,  but  should  be  broad,  with 
a  drawer  at  top  and  two  doors ;  a  bracket  for 
books  should  always  have  a  back.  Even  such 
a  thing  as  the  toilet-g^ass,  swinging  on  its  two- 
slender  supports  is  meager-looking;  with  its 
supports  made  in  pyramid  shape,  growings 
broad  as  they  get  near  the  table,  and  dispens- 
ing with  the  heavy  lunrjp  of  wood,  which  is  to 
keep  it  balanced,  the  efiect  would  be  improved. 
Curtains,  too,  are  all  astray,  running  with 
wooden  rings  on  wooden  polls,  with  a  grotesque 
clatter.  Sometimes  in  drawing-rooms  we  see 
sham  rings  fixed  to  the  gilt  polls,  while  the 
curtains  are  moved  underneath  by  a  compli- 
cated system  of  cords.  Experience  and  sense 
suggest  the  true  principle.  You  wish  to  draw 
your  curtain  back  or  forward  in  a  complete 
way,  with,  perhaps,  a  single  sweep  of  the  hand. 
The  pole  should  be  thin  and  of  metal,  and  the 
rings  large  and  not  thick ;  then  they  will  fly. 
Carpets  should  be  laid  so  as  not  to  cover  all 
the  room,  and  should  have  a  border.  There 
are  a  hundred  points  of  this  kind,  which  a 
little  reflection  will  discover;  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing, when  the  mind  has  got  into  this  habit  of 
inquiry,  what  pleasure  it  will  receive  from  so 
simple  a  thing  as  a  well-made  piece  of  fnmi-^ 
lure.— AU  the  Year  B&und. 
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Jl^c  SfirfhmT  lam  and  Icme. 

'  MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  JULY,  1873. 

WM,  M,  BROWNE,  -  Bditwr  «ntf  JProprieUr, 
BOTLJS  A  CHAPBTAir,     -     -     -     ruhlishitr; 

Single  copT  I  Tear -. 12.00 

Three  copies  1  yeiur ^...».. »...,.  6.00 

Five  copies  1  year ^ ^ « -.«...  7.60 

Single  copy  six  months 1.00 

Invariably  in  advance. 

OuB  FR0NTI8PIECE  for  this  month  is  a  per- 
fect jjicture  of  the  "  Pat.  Cleburne,"  of  the 
Memphis  and  Arkansas  Biver  Packet  Com- 
panj,  going  through  Siler's  Chute,  on  the  Ark- 
ansas river.  The  Cleburne  is  incomparably 
the  finest  boat  on  the  river,  fully  equal  in  ac- 
commodation, strength,  speed  and  finish  to  the 
best  of  the  famed  Mississippi  steamers,  and 
she  is  commanded  by  that  skillful  master,  ac- 
complished pilot  and  worthy  man.  Captain 
Pritohard,  who  is  ever  attentive  to  his  duties, 
«nd  always  mindful  of  the  comfort  and  safety 
of  all  who  take  passage  with  him.  There  are 
four  other  boats  on  the  line  from  Memphis  to 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith— the  "Mary 
Boyd,"  "Thos.  H.  Allen,"  "  Dardanelle"  and 
^*  Fort  Gibson," — all  first-class  boats,  ably  com- 
manded, fully  furnished,  and  profusely  sup- 
plied with  everything  needed  for  the  comfort 
of  passengers. 

We  have  had  the  fortune  to  travel  recently 
on  two  of  these  boats,  the  Mary  Boyd  and  the 
Thos.  H.  Allen,  and  therefore  speak  whereof 
we  know  when  we  strongly  recommend  passeq- 
^rs  bound  for  Arkansas  who  desire  ease,  good 
living  and  attention,  combined  with  perfect 
«afety  to  take  passage  on  one  of  these  boats. 

The  Memphis  and  Arkansas  River  Packet 
Company  is  under  the  presidency  and  direct 
management  of  Major  John  D.  Adams,  which 
in  itself  is  a  guarantee  that  the  boats  afford 
everything  that  the  passenger  and  shipper  can 
idesire. 

Bibb  County  (Ga.)  Agricultural  Society's 
Fair. — We  acknowledge,  with  sincere  thanks, 
the  receipt  of  an  invitation  from  its  worthy 
President,  Capt.  T.  G.  Holt,  to  attend  the  fair 
t>f  this  Society,  which  was  held  at  Macon  on 
the  19th  and  20th  of  June.  Identified  as  we 
iiave  been  with  this  Society  by  official  connec- 
tion, and  Identified  with  it  as  we  are,  and  al- 
-ways  expect  to  be  by  sympathy  and  friendship, 
we  rejoice  heartily  that  its  fair  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, while  we  regret  that  circumstances  ren- 


dered it  impossible  for  us  to  be  present  to  wit- 
ness its  triumph.  We  cordially  greet  Captain 
Holt  and  our  friendH  of  the  Society,  and  whDe 
we  offer  them  our  congratnlations,  ask  them 
to  remember  their  old  associate  as  kindly  as  he 
remembers  them. 


Rev.  C.  W.  Howabd. — Our  readers  will,  we 
are  assured,  share  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  an- 
nouncing that  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Howard  will 
henceforth  be  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Fabm 
AND  Home,  commencing  with  the  next  number. 
Mr.  Howard  is  so  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars,  able  writers  and 
most  experienced  farmers  of  our  time  and 
country,  it  is  unnecessary  for  ns  to  do  more 
than  announce  that  his  pen  ¥rill  contribute  to 
our  columns. to  convey  the  assurance  that  hk 
articles  will  be  able  and  instructive. 

In  our  next  we  propose  to  publish  the  firrt 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  "  Cultivation  of  the 
Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South,"  which 
we  commend  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all 
who  seek  information  on  this  important  tabfeet. 

Mb.  p.  a.  LeFevbb.— We  bej?  the  atteatioii 
of  our  horticultural  friends  to  a  letter  in 
another  column  from  that  accomplished  froU 
culturist,  Mr.  P.  A.  LeFevre,  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  extensive  fruit  farm  near  Memphis 
of  Col.  Wm.  L.  Vance.  To  all  who  are  about 
to  plant  an  orchard  and  desire  to  know  the 
best  varieties  of  peaches  to  plant,  thu  letter 
will  be  invaluable,  because  it  is  the  experience 
of  a  practical  man  who  has  made  hortlcaltnre 
his  study  for  many  years.  We  are  glad  to  hope 
that  Mr.  LeFevre  will  favor  as  and  our  readers 
with  other  communications  in  relation  to  firoit 
raising.  


T.  E.  C.  Bbinly.— We  congratulate  our 
friend  Brinly  on  his  great  success  at  the  Texas 
State  Fair,  where  his  plows  and  other  agricul- 
tural implements  carried  off  all  the  print. 
We  have  had  considerable  experience  with  the 
Brinly  plows,  and  we  have  always  found  them 
superior  in  everything  that  constitutes  a  good 
plow  to  any  of  the  many  others  we  have  tried. 
He  has  recently  invented  a  combintttion  har- 
row and  cultivator,  which  is  an  excellent  im- 
plement, cheap,  effective  and  durable.  Mr. 
Brinly  has  been  very  successful,  but  he  hai 
richly  deserved  all  his  success. 

Public  DocuMENT8.--We  acknowledge,  witk 
thanks,  the  receipt  of  valuable  documents  from 
Hon.  Frederick  Watts,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 
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Ths  Bkd  Sheat.— Many  of  oar  fcieDdfl  have 
iaken  the  hint  conveyed  by  the  red  aheaf 
laarked  on  their  copies  of  the  Farm  and  Home, 
and  have  promptly  paid  up  their  arrears^  and 
renewed  their  subecriptiona.  Many,  however, 
«till  lag  behind.  We  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  they  decline  to  pay  what  they  owe  us,  or 
ihat  they  have  taken  the  paper  without  intend- 
ing to  pay  for  it  so  long  as  we  thought  proper 
to  trust  to  their  honor.  We  much  prefer  to 
^lelieve  that  they  have  fogotten  so  small  a  mat- 
ter to  them,  and  that  they  will  contribute  to 
our  revenues  and  to  those  of  the  post-office  de- 
partment by  sending  us  promptly  P.  O.  orders 
for  the  trifling  sums  they  severally  owe  us. 


CiRCULAB. — We  have  received  the  subjoined 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Congress,  and  take  pleasure  in  pub- 
lishing it)  commending,  as  we  do,  the  purposes 
which  it  is  designed  to  serve : 

National  Aqrtcultural  CoNORfia^  ) 
Secretary's  Office,  \ 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  June  20,  1871.  j 
Editor  Southern  Farm  and  Home — Dear 
Sir :  To  secure  the  most  efficient  co-operation 
Among  farmers  it  becomes  advisable  and  neces- 
sary for  me  to  open  correspondence  with  all  of 
the  Agricultural  Societies  and  Clubs  of  the 
country.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  no 
correct  list  of  such  Societies  obtainable,  not 
even  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture ; 
and  I  ask  your  assistance  to  obtain  such  a  list, 
for  which  I  will  reciprocate  as  opportunity 
offers.  If  the  entire  agricultural  press  of  the 
<country  will  give  conspicuous  place  to  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  their  columns  there  is  no 
doubt  but  some  one  or  more  papers  will  reach 
every  Society  in  the  land. 

NoncE. — We  are  requested  to  ask  of  the 
officers  of  all  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and 
kindred  Societies  and  Clubs,  that  they  will 
send  at  once  the  address  of  their  President  and 
Secretarv  to  Chas.  W.  Greene,  Secretary  of 
National  Agricultural  Congress,  at  Jackson, 
Tenn.  It  will  be  greatly  to  their  interest  to 
comply  with  this  request. 

The  list  will  be  carefully  compiled  and 
printed,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  a 
■copy  to  any  i)ublisher  giving  the  above  notice 
two  or  three  insertions. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  ask  your 
attention  to  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions presented  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Johnson,  of  Indi- 
ana, and  unanimously  adopted  at  the  recent 
aession  of  the  Congress. 

Preamble.  Whereas,  we  recognize  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  press  of  our  countrv 
as  having  a  common  aim  and  sympathy  with 
us  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Agricul- 
turists and  Horticulturists  of  the  Nation,  and 
'  MB  being  the  best  medium  through  which  to 
disseminate  the  facts  and  principles  it  is  the 


object   of   this    organization    to   pfomulgate, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolvedj  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  county  and  district  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Societies  throughout  the  country, 
that  they  offer  subscriptions  to  the  best  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  their  respective  States  or  sections,  as 
premiums  on  articles  for  which  money  or  silver 
ware  of  equivalent  value,  are  usually  given, 
and  that  they  aid  by  all  other  legitimate  means 
in  their  power,  as  corporate  bodies,  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  such  periodicals. 

And  also  to  the  following: 

lUaolvedy  That  while  this  Congress  is  without 
a  recognized  orsran  we  invite  the  co-operation 
of  the  press,  especially  the  iM^ricultural  jour- 
nals of  the  country  in  disseminating  its  trans- 
actions.       Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  W.  Greene,  Sec'y. 

We  cheerfully  comply  with  the  request  to 
publish  the  following  circular,  issued  by  CoL 
W.  Leroy  3roun,  President  of  the  G^igia 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  hope  that  the  appeal  therein  made 
may  meet  with  a  generous  response  from  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed :  • 

industrial  museum  of  the  gborgia  state 

COLLEGE. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  connection  with 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic ArtSj  an  Industrial  Museum-^to  contain 
models  of  improved  agricultural  implements 
and  machines,  products  of  agriculture,  products 
of  manufacture,  and  the  mechanic  arts  ^ner- 
ally.  representing,  as  far  as  possible,  all  indus- 
trial interests.  This  appeal  is  therefore  made 
to  the  public,  not  alone  to  Greorgians  and  the 
people  of  the  South,  but  to  all  interested  in 
Industrial  Education,  to  aid  us  in  this  endeavor 
by  sending  to  the  Museum  of  the  State  College 
whatever  may  illustrate  Agriculture,  Manu- 
factures, or  any  of  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

We  solicit  models  of  machines  of  any  char- 
acter; models  of  bridges;  plans  and  photo- 
graphs of  buildings,  bridges,  etc.;  minerals, 
specimens  of  ores ;  specimens  of  wood ;  pro- 
ducts of  apiculture;  products  of  manufac- 
tures, exhibiting  as  far  as  possible  the  various 
stages  of  preparation ;  and  eenerally,  whatever 
may  illustrate  the  industrial  arts. 

Donations  will  be  acknowledged  by  publica- 
tion in  the  Catalogue.  Direct  all  articles  to 
President  State  Colleffe,  Athens,  Georgia, 
marked  "  for  Industrial  Museum." 

The  authorities  of  the  follovring  Railroada, 
viz. :  Georgia,  Western  &  Atlantic,  Atlanta  & 
West  Point,  and  Central  with  its  connections, 
have  generously  offered  to  give  free  transpor- 
tation to  all  articles  designed  for  this  Museum ; 
and  it  is  expected  the  other  Beads  of  the  State 
will  be  equally  liberal. 

All  newspapers  favorable  to  the  cause  of  In- 
dustrial Education  are  respectfully  requested 
to  publish  this  card. 

W.  L.  Broun,  President. 

Athens,  Ga.,  June  1, 1872. 
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Crof  News.— We  thank  our  friends  for  the 
interesting  and  valuable  information  they  have 
■ent  OB  from  all  parts  of  the  South  in  relation 
to  the  growing  crops.  Their  letters  will  be 
found  in  another  column.  We  hope  that  they 
will  continue  the  good  work,  and  let  us  hear 
from  them  frequently  during  the  crop  year. 

BsMiTTANCSB  to  the  Southern  Farm  and 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
must  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  postoffice 
orde^  or  by  express. 


Clubs. — Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Home, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
requested  to  read  ^e  liberal  terms  offered  to 
dnbe.    (See  advertisement.) 


gliteratg  gepartment 


EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard,  of  Boston,  have 
sent  us,  through  H.  Wade  &  Co.,  Main  street, 
Memphis,  The  Way  of  the  World,  by  Wm. 
T.  Adams  (Oliver  Optic),  a  clear,  well-written 
story,  illustrating  the  ups  and  downs,  sunshine 
and  shade  of  what  is  called  social  life.  The 
plot  of  the  tale  is  elaborately  woven  round  a 
fortune  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  de- 
veloped with  much  ability.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  beautifully  printed,  an4  neatly 
bound. 

Principles  op  Political  Economy,  by  John 
Stnart  Mill.  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  and  H. 
Wade  &  Co.,  Memphis),  12mo.,  pp.  591.  Not- 
withstanding Mr.  Mills'  utter  failure  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  still 
more,  notwithstanding  his  ridiculous  advocacy 
of  women's  rights  and  other  equally  absurd 
theories,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  writer  has 
ever  excelled  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  political  economy.  The  book  before 
tis  is  really  a  great  one — the  best  exposition  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  political  economy 
that  is  now  extant,  because  it  comprises  all  the 
"  modem  improvements/'  and  adapts  the  prin- 


ciples announced  by  Adam  Smith  to  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  that  now  exist.  It  is  ney«r 
abstruse  and  never  dry;  it  always  assodatas 
principles  and  their  application,  and  always 
deals  with  the  subject  as  one  of  a  purely  prac- 
tical nature,  while  it  gives  the  fullest  and  clears 
est  explanation  of  the  abstract  theories  of  the 
science.  The  style,  like  that  of  everything  Mr. 
Mill  has  ever  written,  is  faultlessly  pare. 

The  Desert  or  the  Exodus,  by  E.  H.  Pal- 
mer, M.  A.  (Harper  A  Brothers),  12mo.,  pp.  470. 
The  purpose  of  the  author  of  this  work,  as  well 
as  his  mode  of  carrying  it  out,  is  excellent,  and 
in  these  days  when  book-makers  are  so  fond  of 
producing  sensations  by  attempting  to  prove 
"  the  absurdities  of  the  Bible  "  and  the  fallacies 
of  religion,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  who 
entertains  the  old  fogy  belief  that  the  Bible 
history  is  true,  and  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
work  of  demonstrating  the  truth. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  one  of  a  party  who  made  a 
pedestrian  journey  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
forty  years  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  with  a 
view  to  trace  out  on  the  spot  the  Scriptoral 
topography  of  the  country,  and  thus  verify  for 
the  unbeliever  or  the  doubter  the  absolute 
truth  of  Bible  history. 

The  narrative  is  admirably  written,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  well- engraved  maps,  and 
makes  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instrao- 
tiv^  books  of  travel  we  have  seen  in  many 
years. 

Lo&D  KiLGOBBiN,  a  Novel,  by  Charles  Lever, 
(Harper  &  Brothers.)  The  news  of  the  death 
of  the  famous  author  of  "  Harry  Lorreqner," 
**  Charles  O'Malley,"  "Jack  Hinton,"  and  "Tom 
Burke  of  Ours,"  reached  us  almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  receipt  of  this  his  last  work. 
While  it  is  far  inferior  in  strength  and  richness 
of  humor  to  his  earlier  works,  one  finds  in  it 
occasional  flashes  of  the  inimitable  wit,  racy 
humor  and  vivid  portrayal  of  men  and  things 
which  twenty  years  ago  made  the  English- 
reading  world  look  forward  with  so  mack 
eagerness  to  the  appearance  of  the  next  monthly 
instalment  of  his  latest  nsvel. 

The  political  part  of  Lord  Kilgobbin,  the 
view  which  it  presents  of  the  present  conditios 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  delineations  of 
certain  types  of  Irish  character,  bear  evident 
marks  of  the  author's  failing  power.  But  we 
will  not  criticise  too  closely  the  last  book  we 
shall  ever  see  from  the  hand  of  Charles  Lever. 
The  recollection  of  the  delight  we  felt  whea 
we  read  of  "Baby  Blake's"  adventmcsy  of 
MiflB  Betsy  O'Dowd's  efibrts  to  keep  up  appear- 
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«nces,  of  the  English  goardsman's  impressions 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  of 
the  inner  life  of  "  Old  Trinity,"  will  not  allow 
OS  to  judge  too  harshly  the  defects  of  '^Lord 
Kilgohbin." 

The  Chatbau  Mobvuxe,  or  Life  in  Tou- 
BAIKB.  From  the  French.  By  E.  R.  (Clax- 
ton,  Bemsen  &  Haffelfinger.)  We  are  indebted 
to  our  friends  Messrs.  Cleaves  &  Smith  wick, 
Main  street,  Memphis,  for  a  copy  of  this  in- 
itmctiTe  and  amusing  volume,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  foreign  tales  of  fiction  by  the  best 
European  authors^  which  the  publishers  intend 
to  issue.  The  volume  before  us  is  happily  free 
from  the  objectionable  characteristics  of  French 
novels.  It  is  lively,  fresh  and  graceful  in  its 
stjle,  always  moral  in  its  tone,  and  while  it 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  that  brilliancy  for 
which  the  works  of  the  two  Dumas,  G^rge 
Sand  and  Paul  de  Eock  are  distinguished,  it 
contains  none  of  the  hideous  immorality  and 
disgusting  irreligion  by  which  the  works  of 
those  gifted  writers  are  defaced.  "  The  Chateau 
Morville"  can  be  safely  admitted  to  the  family 
circle,  and  if  the  other  works  of  the  contem- 
plated series  are  selected  with  similar  care 
and  edited  with  equal  skiU,  the  publishers  will 
be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  publie. 

Latin  Text  Book.  Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard, 
•of  Boston,  have  lent  us,  through  H.  Wade  & 
€0.,  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  the 
<}reek  and  Latin  classics  which  comprise  the 
studies  of  the  Latin  school  of  Boston,  contain- 
ing selections  from  Phoedrus,  Nepos  and  Justin, 
with  copious  and  apposite  notes,  by  Francis 
Gardner,  head  master,  assisted  by  M.  (Hy  and 
A.  Buck,  teachers  in  the  school.  The  book  is 
<ably  annotated  and  well  printed,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  generally  adopted  as  a  text-book  in 
*X\  classical  schools. 

Seemons.  By  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.)  This  volume  contains 
a  selection  of  the  discourses  delivered  in  the 
Brooklyn  Tabernacle  by  Beecher's  great  rival 
as  a  sensational  preacher,  T.  DeWitt  Talmage. 
These  discourses  are  certainly  eloquent,  their 
style  is  good,  and  their  object  is  manifestly 
benevolent.  But  while  it  ha  the  legitimate 
province  of  a  preacher  to  expose  and  denounce 
vice  and  immorality  of  all  sorts,  it  is  not,  in 
our  opinion,  within  that  province  or  conducive 
to  good  morality  and  sound  teaching  to  illus- 
trate his  arguments  by  reference  to  the  lives  of 
Individuals.  It  was  not  proper,  as  a  question  of 
taste,  or  profitable,  as  a  question  of  moral  teach- 
ing, to  present  the  amours  and  the  financial  swin- 
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dies  of  James  Fisk,  and  it  was  undoubtedlf 
very  improper  to  adopt  the  rumors  of  partisMi 
newspapers  and  assail  the  character  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  and  most  amiabl# 
geiitlemen  in  America.  The  details  of  frands, 
however  huge,  and  the  customs  of  houses  of 
ill-fame,  however  recherche  and  fashionably  fre- 
quented, are  out  of  place  in  a  sermon.  Bat 
Mr.  Talmage  is  evidently  an  orator  of  uncom- 
mon power,  and  his  sermons  might  be  read 
with  profit  for  their  style  alone. 

Shak8peare*s  Tragedy  op  Jui^ius  Cjbsab. 
Edited  with  Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  A.  M. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.)  This  is  another  contri- 
bution to  the  admirable  edition  of  Shakspears 
which  Mr.  Bolfe  is  giving  to  the  public.  Three 
similar  volumes  have  already  appeared,  name- 
ly: "Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Tempest,"  and 
"Henry  VIII."  The  object  of  the  editor  is 
to  present  the  works  of  the  world's  greatest 
dramatist  to  the  student  and  the  home  circle 
in  the  most  attractive  and  plainest  form,  and 
most  ably  is  he  attaining  that  object. 

Annual  Bboobd  of  Science  and  Industbt 
FOB  1871.  By  Spencer  F.  Baird.  (Harper  A 
Brothers.)  This  is  a  very  useful  book,  com- 
piled with  great  industry  and  skill,  and  fuUj 
answers  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  fulfill^ 
namely :  furnishing  a  brief  yet  sufficiently  full 
mention  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in 
the  various  branches  of  science  during  the  year 
1871.  When  we  contrast  the  facilities  possemed 
by  the  student  of  the  present  day  with  thos^ 
of  tlib  students  who  have  almost  attained  the 
half  century,  we  are  astounded  by  the  growth, 
of  the  "Beading-made-Easy"  series.  * 

The  Hobse.  By  William  Youatt.  With  a 
Treatise  on  Draught  Revised  and  enlarged 
by  WUliam  Watson,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  (Lee  h 
Shepard,  Boston.)  8vo.,  pp.  589.  This  is  the 
fullest,  most  able  and  most  comprehensible 
book  on  the  natural  history,  management  and 
treatment  of  the  horse  which  has  yet  been 
printed.  The  best  test  of  its  merit  is  its  last- 
ing popularity,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
H.  Wade'4&  Co.  for  a  copy  of  this  invaluabU 
work,  which  reached  us  soon  after  we  had  dis- 
covered that  a  copy  of  a  former  edition,  which 
we  had  used  for  years,  had  disappeared  from 
our  library. 

A  Seven  Months'  Run,  Up  and  Dowir 
AND  Abound  the  Wobld.  By  James  Brooks. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  12mo.,  pp.  375.  We  read 
this  little  book  with  great  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment, and  that  is  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
can  say  of  nine  out  of  ten  narratives  of  Ameri- 
can travel.    Mr.  Brooks^  the  well  known  editor 
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of  the  New  York  Jamw,  and  alw  favorably 
J^own  ae  a  conservative  member  of  Congress 
from  New  York,  has  given  us  a  very  amusing, 
•Icetchy  account  of  his  trip  round  the  world 
daring  the  last  year,  in  which  he  instrucU  and 
•ntertains  but  never  tire«  the  reader,  because 
lie  never  attempts  to  **tell  all  he  knows ''^  or 
liescribe  all  he  has  seen,  taking  up  only  those 
points  which  are  the  most  striking  and  worthy 
of  notice.  We  commend  the  book  as  well 
worth  reading.  It  is  very  tastefully  gpt  up 
and  beautifully  printed. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  books  on  our 
lable,  which  want  of  space  prevents  us  from 
noticing  in  this  number.  They  will  receive 
attention  in  our  next. 


gmiswfw  to  (S)mt%pvLi^txA%, 


P.  C.  H.,  Oaibo,  Ga.— Your  proposition  is 
Acceptable.  Please  send  postoffice  address  with 
the  names. 

The  Use  of  Lime..— J.  D.  G.,  Dawson,  Ga., 
asks  us  to  publish  an  article  on  lime,  telling 
how  to  obtain  it  from  the  lime  rocks  of  his 
section ;  how  to  detect  its  absence  in  the  soil — 
Dot  by  the  use  of  chemical  reagents  or  sending 
specimens  to  a  chemist — but  plain  tests  ana 
rules  that  will  enlighten  the  unscientific;  how 
to  apply  it,;  what  kind  of  soil  it  most  benefits; 
and  how  it  does  good  and  what  good  it  does. 

We  promise  our  valued  correspondent  to 
comply  with  his  request  in  our  next  to  the  beet 
of  our  ability.  We  recognize  fully  the  great 
value  of  lime  as  a  fertilizer,  and  would  be  glad 
to  know  that  it  is  more  extensively  "used  than 
it  is  by  the  Southern  farmer.  We  invite  our 
ft'iendi  who  understand  the  subject  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  experience,  especially  as  to 
how  to  detect  the  absence  of  lime  in  a  soil 
without  a  tedious  chemical  analysis.  We  thank 
our  correspondent  for  his  remembrance,  and 
1>eg  him  to  have  more  patience  with  the  plain, 
though  sometimes  harsh  counsel,  of  our  friend 
John  Plowhandles. 

A  Cheap  Sewing  Machine.— A  lady  suV 
ftoriber,  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  asks  us  if  there 
Is  a  cheap  sewing  machine  which  will  do  good 
work.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  widow  who 
lost  her  husband  and  two  sons  in  the  Confede- 
rate army,  and  wants  to  earn  money  to  support 
the  family.  She  cannot  afford  to  buv  one  of 
the  expensive  machines,  but  would  buy  one 
for  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  if  it  could  be  recom- 
mended as  worth  anything. 

Most  gladly  would  we  aid  our  worthy  corre- 
spondent to  carry  out  her  pious  object,  and 
would  like  to  see  her  possessed  of  the  best 
tewing  machine  that  can  be  made.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  cheap  sewing  machine  which  is 


worth  a  cent  We  advise  her  to  buy  a  ma- 
chine of  established  reputation  and  arrange  to- 
pay  for  it  in  installments.  We  believe  Ihat 
agents  offer  these  facilities  to  purchasers. 

Book  on  Fruit  Geowino,  &c. — George  P. 
M.,  Austin,  Ark.,  asks  us  to  inform  hjm  as  to 
the  best  book  on  growing  fruit  tfees,  strawber- 
ries, and  small  fruits  generally,  and  the  bert. 
place  to  purchase  apple,  peach,  xsherry,  pla» 
and  quince  seed. 

"White's  Gardening  for  the  South"  is  the 
best  book  we  know  of  for  our  country.  Thomas' 
"American  Fruit  Oulturist,"  Fuller'*  "Small 
Fruit  Culturist^"  Fuller's  "Strawberry  Cultor- 
jst,"  and  Barry's  "Fruit  Garden,"  are  all  valu- 
able works  which  we  can  recommend.  Any- 
reliable  seedsman  or  nurseryman  can  fumi&b 
the  seed  our  correspondent  wants.  We  advise 
him,  however,  if  he  wants  to  establish  an 
orchard,  to  purchase  one  or  two  year  old  trees 
from  a  nursery  of  establishtd  reputation. 

How  TO  Prevent  Hoob  tbom  itooruro. — 
James  £.  I,  near  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  has  a  fine 
clover  patch  into  which  be  would  torn  hia 
young  hogs,  were  he  not  af^id  they  voukl 
root  it  up,  and  asks  how  they  can  be  prevented 
fW>m  rooting.  There  is  but  one  way  that  ia 
effective,  and  thai  is  to  put  rings  in  their  notca 
We  have  se«i  cutting  the  snout  tried,  but 
though  while  the  wound  is  fresh  it  answers 
well,  the  remedy  ts  only  temporary,  as  the  cut 
soon  heals  and  the  rooting  is  recommenced. 

Lice  on  Cattle. — B.  M.  B.,  Qnincy,  Fla,. 
asks  how  to  destroy  lice  on  young  oattle. 

We  believe  that  carbolic  acid  is  the  best  and 
safest  remedy.  Kerosene  oil  is  said  to  be  a 
speedy  destroyer  of  these  paraaitee. 

Cotton  Picking  Machine. — G.   H.,  Wil- 
kinson county,  Mies.,  has  read  of  a  ma^^^hioe  ftX' 
Kicking  cotton,  and  wants  to  know  if  it  is  a 
umbug  or  not. 

All  the  ootton-pioking  machines  that  have 
been  hitherto  invented  are  failures,  though 
they  may  not  be  humbugs.  The  African's 
hands  are  the  only  reliable  picking  machine 
which  we  oiui  recommend. 

Time  TO  Sow  Barley  and  Rye.— K.  M, 
Panola,  Miss.,  asks  what  is  the  best  time  to  aow 
barley  or  rye.  About  the  middle  of  Septem* 
her. 

Southern  Cookery  Book. — Mrs.  8.  A.  G^ 
Hollywood,  Clark  county.  Ark.,  asks  us  whkh 
is  the  best  cookery  book,  and  if  we  know  of 
one  called  "  The  Dixie." 

Mrs.  A,  P.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  has  written  th» 
best  work  of  the  kind  for  the  Southern  hoote^ 
wife  that  is  to  be  found  anywhere.    We  believe 
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ft  k  cAlled  the  "  Bixm,"  bat  are  not  Bure.  We 
an&lreTed  our  eorreBpondent  by  mail,  and  repeat 
our  reply  here,  lest  she  may  not  haye  received 
•or  letter. 

Back  Numbers  of  thk  Farm  and  Homk. 
— ^We  reoeiye  freqaent  requests  to  furnish  back 
niuDbers  of  the  Parm  and  Homs  Ibr  the  cur- 
rent year.  Our  supply  is  well-nigh  exhausted, 
but  we  have  f  few  left,  which  we  will  furnish 
to  applicants  on  the  principle  of  **  first  come 
irat  serred."  We  cannot  furnish  tali  files  of 
Vols.  I  and  II. 


Byhalia,  Miss.,  June  19,  1872. 

Mr.  Editor — The  prospect  of  a  speedy  av- 
•noe  for  all  the  surplus  products  of  this  so  long 
benighted  region,  has  eiven  fresh  impetus  to 
trade  and  enterprise  of  every  sort  alonff  the 
line  of  the  Memphis  &  Selma  Bailroad,  in 
DeSoto  county.  Toe  confident  expectation  that 
''old  Bedford,"  with  characteristic  dash  and 
Tim,  will  put  the  thing  through  in  time  to 
carrV  oiT  the  next  crop,  and,  that  the  snort  of 
the  locomotive  will  awake  the  echoes  among 
our  sleepy  hilh  and  hollows  that  never  before 
resounded  to  any  thing  more  animating  than 
the  rattle  of  a  road  wagon,  we  are  trying  to 
fashion  our  slow  habits  to  suit  the  age  of  steam, 
and  make  the  ^^ buster  name"  really  descriptive 
of  the  distinguished  family  it  represents.  In 
other  words,  we  mean  to  develop  our  resources 
and  raise  other  things  besides  cotton  for  market. 

Bearding  fruit  culture  as  a  pleasant  remu- 
nerative occupation,  I  wish  to  engage  in  it,  and 
apply  to  you  for  minute  instructions  relative 
to  pears  and  strawberries. 

It  is. possible  you  have  already  furnished  di- 
rections, which  yon  think  sufficiently  copious 
about  these  popular  fruits,  if  eo,  they  nave 
escaped  my  observation,  and  I  beg  you  will 
excuse  my  asking  a  repetition. 

What  kind  of  soil  best  suits  them,  and  how 
should  it  be  prepared  ?  .  When  should  the 
plants  be  set  out,  and  how  cultivated  ?  What 
fertilizers  best  promote  their  growth  and  pro- 
ductiveness? What  varieties  are  best  adapted 
to  our  latitude ;  also,  what  markets  are  most 
profitable  to  ship  to,  and  something  about  the 
Doxes  used  for  transportation  ? 

The  crops  of  corn  and  cotton  in  this  region 
are  both  very  promising  now ;  if  the  after  sea- 
sons prove  propitious  we  may  look  for  a  fine 
yield.  The  wheat,  of  which  there  was  little 
planted  here,  is  of  good  quality,  but  the  stand 
was  too  thin,  and  there  is  not  much  made  to 
the  acre. 

Hoping  you  will  kindly  furnish  the  informa- 
tion desired,  and  wishing  your  excellent  journal 
merited  suecess,  with  a  wide  circulation, 
I  am,  truly  yours, 

BUSTICUS. 

[The  questions  of  our  correspondent  will  be 
ftilly  answered  in  the  August  number.  His 
letter  reached  us  only  just  in  time  for  the 
present  issue^ — Sd.  F.  A  H.] 


Carolina  Life  Insvraiiee  CoBii»as]r« 

ELECmOK  OP  DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholdei* 
of  the  Carolina  Life  Insurance  Company,  hdi 
on  Monday,  June  24th,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  Directors  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Hon.  Jeff*er8on  Davis,  M.'J.  Wicks,  J. 
T.  Petti t,  Wade  Hampton,  W.  F.  Boyle.  W.  L, 
Vance,  J.  C.  Fizer,  Thos.  W.  White,  John  D. 
Adams,  F.  W.  Smith,  Philip  Tuggle,  N.  a 
Bruce,  Napoleon  Hill,  William  B.  Greenlaw 
and  C.  B.  Church.  The  newly-elected  Board 
met  at  the  Company's  office,  42  Madison  street, 
on  Thursday,  June  27,  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers : 

PregiderU— Hon,  Jefferson  Davis. 

Vice  Frmdenf^'^en'l  Wade  Hampton,  M.  J. 
Wicks,  J.  T.  Pettit. 

Secretary — Gen*l  Wm.  M.  Browne. 

Medifxd  Examiner — Dr.  E.  Woodward. 

CmsuUing  Medical  Examiner — Dr.  B.  'V^. 
A  vent. 

Attomcyt — Messrs.  Ellett  and  Phelan. 


Prom  the  Appeal^  June  9th. 

PresentatiftB. 

A  DESERVED   COMPLIMENT  TO   AN   EXCELLEjJY 
GENTLEMAN  AND  GOOD  CITIZEN. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Boyle,  late  Secretary  of  the  Cfena- 
lina  Life  Insurance  Company,  has  been  made 
the  recipient  of  a  very  handsome  and  well- 
deserved  compliment  at  the  hands  of  his  late 
associates,  the  officers  and  clerks  of  the  Carolina. 

At  noon,  June  8th,  Mr.  Boyle  was  invited  to 
come  to  the  office,  No.  42  Madison  street,  where, 
in  presence  of  the  company's  officials,  President 
Davis  read  to  him  the  subjoined  letter,  and 
presented  a  handsome  silver  service,  consisting 
of  pitcher,  goblets,  salver,  and  bowl,  of  beauti- 
ful design  and  fimsh,  purchased  from  the  well- 
known  firm  of  F.  H.  Clark  &  Co.,  €ii  this  city. 
We  also  publish  Mr.  Boyle's  reply,  in  whieb 
he  gracefully  and  feelingly  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  this  substantial  testimonial  of  regard 
from  the  men  whose  good  opinion  he  most 
values.  The  occasion  was  a  most  ag^reeable  on^ 
for  all  parties,  and  reflects  honor  on  tboee  who 
gave  as  well  as  on  him  who  received :  ^ 

Mempius,  June  1, 1872.  . 
W,  F.  Boyle^  Egq.^  Memphis^  Tennessee, 

Dear  Sir — As  an  expression  of  our  regret  at 
your  official  separation  from  us,  an  a  token  ik 
our  respect  and  regard,  and  as  a  memorial  of 
the  kind  relations  which  have  subsisted  among 
us  during  the  many  years  of  your  connection 
with  the  Carolina,  we  tender  to  your  acceptance 
this  service  of  silver,  not  as  the  measure, 4>tn. 
as  the  sign  of  our  feeling  toward  yon.  «^ 
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We  would  that  jrou  shonld  carrj  in  jour 
retir«ment  assurance  of  the  continuance  of  the 
firiendlr  and  trusting  relations  which  have 
heretofore  existed  between  us,  and  that  in  the 
inscription  placed  upon  this  silver,  our  de- 
scendants should  see  the  close  bonds  which 
•finited  us,  and  the  memory  of  it  be  extended 
io  a  time  when  we  shall  all  be  dust. 

Jeffebson  Dayis,  President 

M.  J.  Wicks,  First  Vice-President. 

J.  T.  Pettit,  Second  Vice-President. 

William  M.  Browne,  Secretary. 

J.  H.  Edmondson,  General  A>^nt. 

Ellett  &  Phblak,  Attorneys. 

E.  Woodward.  M.  D.,  Medical  Examiner. 

B.  W.  AvENT,  M.  D.,  Consulting  M.  E. 

Samuel  Snow. 

H.  H.  Booth. 

Ebb  Titus. 

William  Lofland. 

Edward  Lofland. 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  1, 1872. 
To  ihe  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis^  PresiderUf  and  Officers 
and  Clerks  of  the  Carolina  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany: 

My  Dear  Friends — Words  can  feebly  ex- 
Dress  the  fullness  of  my  heart  in  thanking  you 
for  the  beautiful  token  of  your  regard  which 
you  have  presented  to  me,  and  for  the  expres- 
sion of  your  sentiments  which  accompany  it, 
and  which  I  so  fully  reciprocate.  The  kind- 
ness always  extended  to  me  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  sever  our  official  relations,  but  a  rapidly- 
Increasing  mercantile  business  compelled  my 
withdrawal. 

In  the  many  troubles  of  this  life,  it  is  de- 
lightful to  recall  the  pleasing  reminiscences, 
and  to  me  and  my  family  it  will  be  always  a 
aoorce  of  great  pleasure  to  remember  my  asso- 
ciation with  you. 

Yours  sincerely,  W.  F.  Boyle. 


Frwn  th$  ifMuroiMS  Monitor, 

Cbimgiiig  Companies. 

The  injurious  practice  which  has  for  several 
years  been  gaining  ground  among  life  insur- 
ance agents,  of  inducing  policy-holders  to 
change  companies,  is  a  great  and  a  growing  evil. 
There  are  men  in  the  business  who  habUiuiUy 
work  for  a  company  only  until  they  can  insure 
their  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  In 
a  year  or  two  they  work  out,  attach  themselves 
t«  another  company,  and  go  around  to  these 
policy-holders,  to  show  them  how  they  can 
"surrender,"  and  tal^e  a  paid-up  policy,  or  get 
the  value  in  cash,  and  go  into  another  com- 
'  pany  on  some  other  plan  which  shall  be  more 
economical,  beneficial,  or  what  not.  And  here 
ihey  let  them  -rest  for  a  year  or  two,  when, 
•hifting  their  own  connection  once  more,  the 
aame  experiment  is  tried  again ;  the  agent  geUingf 


of  course,  a  new  comnUssion  each  Hme  he  phem  Ac 
risk  anew. 

This  may  be  a  trifle  better  than  stealing; 
but  the  distinction,  to  our  mind,  is  very  slight 
The  coropanv  loses  a  risk  for  which  it  has 
honestly  paid ;  the  insured  loses  the  difference 
between  his  rate  of  premium  of  two  or  three 
years  afro  and  the  rate  for  his  present  (increased) 
age ;  life  insurance  loHes  in  character  for  per- 
manence and  stability  ;  the  business  is  demor- 
alized, and  finally  brought  into  Contempt ;  the 
agent  gets  a  commission  to  which  he  is  not 
honestly  entitled ;  the  practice  of  deceit  and 
cupidity  is  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  legit- 
imate soliciting,  and  the  fashion  of  changing 
companies  is  demonstrated  to  be  evil,  and  onlv 
evil.  The  agent  who  makes  a  business  of  raid- 
ing among  men  already  insured,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  them  to  change  companies,  is 
simply  a  pirate. 

We  beg  the  policy-holder  to  give  enough 
attention  to  this  matter  to  see  where  his  own 
interest  lies.  A  little  consideration  will  enable 
him  to  detect  the  sophistry  of  the  emiflsary  of 
chan^,  who  is  merely  fishing  for  a  new  com- 
mission, and  does  not  care  a  pin  for  the 
assured  8  interests.  We  wbh  the  matter  of  life 
insurance  were  less  abstruse  and  more  easily 
understood;  but  the  plan  upon  which  it  is 
worked  involves,  necessarily,  nice  mathematical 
caiculations.  and  it  is  so  easy  to  confuse  the  or- 
dinary mina  by  a  sheet  of  figures  and  assump- 
tions, that  deception  by  a  cunning  agent 
becomes  comparatively  an  easy  matter;  so  we 
must  take  the  facts  as  we  find  them  and  do  the 
best  we  can. 

We  beg  every  policy-holder  to  realiie  this 
fundamental  fact  that  insurance  ai  a  given  a^ 
costs  absolutely  so  much  money,  and  that  the  later  m 
life  a  man  takes  out  a  policy,  the  larger  amnrndpn- 
miuM  he  will  have  to  pay.  He  mav  never  have 
been  insured  before,  or  he  may  have  been  in- 
sured fortv  times  before.  Each  time  he  takea 
out  a  poficv  he  commences  de  novo  with  the 
company .  whose  policy  he  takes;  and  any  as- 
sertion made  by  an  agent,  for  the  purpoee  of 
inducing  a  man  to  change  con^nies,  to  the  e^cl 
that  it  can  be  done  cheaper  under  this  or  that 
plan,  or  that  it  will  cost  the  man  no  more  to 
insure  now  than  it  did  three  years  ago,  is  in- 
trinsically and  absolutely  false.  Any  man  who 
will  think  for  a  moment,  will  see  that  each 
year  of  increased  a^  diminishes,  by  just  so 
much,  the  expectation  of  life  and  makes  the 
necessary  annual  premium  just  so  much  greater 
year  by  year.  This  proposition  is  perfectly 
plain,  and  it  is  as  inaisputable  as  plain.  A 
man  may  have  been  rendered  dissatisfied  with 
his  plan  of  insurance,  or  with  his  company; 
but,  if  he  has  had  his  policy  for  several  yeaxa, 
the  chances  will  be  forty  to  one  that  lAangmg 
companies  will  involve  increased  cost.  The 
agent  cannot  do  it  by  hocus-pocus ;  there  will 
be  more  expense  or  less  insurance,  or  a  poorer 
article:  more  interest  to  pay,  or  less  diTidend 
to  receive ;  or  some  other  thing  (carefully  kef* 
out  of  sight  by  the  agent)  to  make  things  even. 
The  compensations  are  inemlable ;  you  cannot  bwg 
apples  late  in  the  season  at  Sej^ember  priem. 
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WAITING. 

BY  LIDE  MERIWETHER. 

WAITING  the  time,  oh  Lord  ! 
When  Thy  pure  spirit  shall  upon  us  rest ; 
Spirit  of  wisdom,  knowledge  of  Thy  word 

And  ghostly  counsel  blessed ; 
Spirit  of  understanding,  shed  its  ray, 
Flooding  the  night  with  God's  millenial  day. 

Waiting  the  prophet's  crown  ; 

When  the  gaunt  wolf  of  grim  and  cruel  War, 
Shall  with  the  gentle  lamb  of  Peace  lie  down 

Asleep  on  Plenty's  door; 
When  warring  nations  shall  no  more  assay 
To  cloud  with  gloom  Thy  gladsome,  peaceful  day. 

Waiting  the  promised  hour. 

When  Vengeance,  untamed  leopard,  fierce  and  fell, 
Shall  render  homage  to  meek  Mercy's  power, 

And  with  the  kid  shall  dwell ; 
No  more  shall  rend  and  tear  in  forests  wild, 
But  own  the  guidance  of  a  little  child. 

Waiting  the  happy  day. 

When  the  grim  lion^  Unbelief,  shall  be 
Content  within  Thy  pastures  green  to  stray, 

With  quiet  herds  agree — 
Faith's  flowery  chain  about  his  neck  shall  lay. 
Guiding  his  footsteps  to  Thy  perfect  day. 

Waiting  the  evening  sky, 

When  the  black  prowling  bear  of  wild  Unrest 
Beside  the  kine  of  sweet  Content  shall  lie. 

In  dreamless  slumber  blest — 
No  more  with  howling  Discontent  to  prey; 
But  peaceful,  wait  the  dawning  of  Thy  day. 

Waiting  the  promised  day. 

When  with  the  crawling  serpents  of  Deceit  and  Shame 
The  infant  child  may  innocently  play. 

Nor  fear  their  tongues  of  flame  ; 
When  Envy,  Hate,  and  Malice  flee  away. 
Before  the  piercing  beams  of  Thy  refulgent  day. 

Waiting  the  blissful  sea 

Where  we  shall  float  on  buoyant  waves  of  joy ; 
And  on  Thy  holy  mountain  none  shall  be 

To  hurt  or  to  destroy, 
But  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  love  of  Thee, 
Flooding  it,  al  the  waters  flood  the  sea. 

Waiting  Thy  word  to  prove : 

With  low  obeisance,  knocking  at  the  gate  ; 
Our  hearts  repeating  oft,  **  They  also  serve 

Who  only  stand  and  wait." 
Yearning,  we  stretch  our  hands,  and  pleading,  pray, 
Groping  through  midnight  gloom — **  God  speed  the  day.' 
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COLONEL  CLIVE'S  WIFE. 

OOMTmUBO.! 

"No,  no,  I  am  not,"  she  answered,  despond- 
ently. "What  they  will  drive  me  to  sav 
will  kill  you,  I  know  it  will,  I  canaot,  will 
not  b^ar  it,"  she  added,  lifting  up  her  head, 
and  choking  back  her  sobs.  "  It  must  not  be. 
There  is  one  way,  and  only  one  way,  in  which 
I  can  save  you,  if  you  will  let  me.''^ 

"There  is  no  way,"  he  replied,  a  little 
•temly,  "if  it  is  to  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
truth.  I  have  told  you  before,  Laura,  and  I 
tell  you  again,  you  shall  not  perjure  yourself 
even  to  save  my  life.  If  you  are  called  upon 
to  bear  witness  against  me,  you  must  just 
BpeHk  the  truth,  and  then,  if  it  must  be  so, 
God's  will  be  done." 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  Laura  spoke  again.  "  There 
U  one  way,"  she  faltered,  "by  which — " 

"  The  truth  can  be  suppressed — not  with  my 
consent,"  he  interruptea,  scornfully. 

"  Harold,  be  patient,  and  hear  me  out,"  sh^ 
pleaded.  "There  is  one  way  by  which  not  the 
truth,  though  it  would  only  be  a  half  truth 
after  all,  but  my  evidence  could  be  suppressed." 
She  was  speaking  quite  calmly,  but  her  head 
was  turned  away  from  him. 

"  Laura,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

She  might  have "^ been  in  the  witness-box 
already  for  the  close,  eager  questioning  of  those 
eyes  which  were  fixed  on  her ;  she  could  not 
look  at  him. 

"Won't  you  help  me,  Harold?  Can't  you 
guess  what  it  is  I  mean?  " 

He  sat  staring  at  her  with  a  bewildered 
expression,  and  passed  his  hand  wearily  over 
his  forehead  once  or  twice  before  he  answered : 

"  I  was  never  a  good  hand  at  riddles  in  my 
best  days,  as  you  know,  and  I  should  be  worse 
than  ever  now.  These  two  or  three  weeks  in 
this  dreary  den  have  deadened  all  my  senses,  I 
think,  and  robbed  me  of  the  little  wits  I  ever 
had.  You  had  better  not  let  me  try  to  guess, 
or  I  might  make  such  a  wild  hit  as  would 
fHghten  you  away  forever.  Tell  me  plainly 
what  it  is  you  mean,  Laura.  Do  n't  keep  me  in 
suspense." 

I  do  not  think  that  he  was  speaking  the 
strict  truth  himself  then.  I  beheve  that  he 
knew  what  her  meaning  was,  long  before  her 
answer  came ;  for  he  was  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  and,  if  possible,  he  was  paler  than 
before.  She  looked  up  at  him  then  with  a  face 
as  white  as  his  own,  and  in  a  low  voice,  which 
never  faltered,  she  said : 

"  If  1  were  your  wife,  Harold,  they  could 
not  make  me  give  evidence  against  you." 

He  started  up  from  his  chair  with  every 
feature  in  his  face  quivering,  and  took  one  or 
two  impatient  turns  across  the  room  before  he 
could  trust  himself  to  speak. 

"  What  mad,  wicked  folly  is  this,  iKai  some 
one  has  been  putting  into  yo^ur  head  ?  "  he 
said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  Then  he  stopped 
beside  her,  and  once  more  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  head. 

"  You  have  been  very  ill,  my  poor  child,  and 
delirious,  as  you  said.    You  are  dreaming  still, 


it  seems  to  me,  and  don't  know  what  you  are 
saying.    My  wife?" 

"No,  I  am  not  mad,  as  you  think.  Don*t 
hate  or  despise  me,  Harold,"  she  pleaded.  "It 
is  the  only  way." 

"Despise  you,  my  darling  1  If  yoo  only 
knew  1 " 

She  caught  his  hand  as  he  was  breaking  away 
from  her  again.  "  Once,  years  ago,  you  asked 
me  to  marry  you,"  she  said. 

"  I  did.  Five  years  and  three  months  aeo— 
I  can  tell  yon  the  day  of  the  month  and  of  the 
we^,  if  you  wish  to  know — I  asked  you  to 
marry  me,  and  you  refused.  You  told  me  yoa 
did  not  love  me,  and  so  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
What  is  the  good  of  dragging  my  old  foUy 
into  the  light  again  to-night  ?  " 

"  Because — ^because  if  yoa  were  to  ask  me 
the  same  question  again,  F  should  give  you  a 
different  answer  now." 

"You  would,  Laura?"  The  color  rushed 
up  to  his  very  temples,  and  his  voice  trembled 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  articulate:  "What 
kind  of  difference  would  there  be  7  Could  yoa 
tell  me  that  you  do  love  me  now  at  last?" 

It  was  a  dark  November  day,  and  in  the 
growing  twilight  he  could  not  see  her  laee 
clearly,  or  he  would  have  known,  from  the  set 
expression  of  her  features,  that  there  was  no 
need  for  him  to  put  such  a  question ;  no  need 
for  him  to  stoop  over  her  as  he  did  to  Itstao 
for  the  whispered  words  he  so  longed  to  hear. 
The  answer,  when  it  came,  was  given  in  a  low, 
dear  voice,  which  trembled  not  half  so  mn^ 
as  his  own. 

"Ah,  Harold,  how  I  wish  I  could  I  " 

"  That  is  enough,  then  I "  he  cried,  ileroely, 
and  wrenching  his  hand  away  from  her  clasp. 

"  Do  you  tbink  I  would  let  yoa  sacrifloe 
yourself  on  any  other  terms  ?  Do  ypu  think 
my  life  would  be  worth  having  while  the 
memory  of  the  man  you  loved  was  coming 
between  us  every  hour  of  the  day  ?" 

- "  There  you  are  wrong,"  she  answered,  irmly. 
"  Philip  Anstruther  would  never  have  been  my 
husband  even  if  he  had  lived.  I  loved  him 
once,  as  you  say,  with  a  girl's  idolatrous  devo- 
tion ;  but  he  tri^  me  too  hard,  and  wearied  oat 
even  my  love.  Our  engagement  had  dragged 
on  for  weeks  and  months,  simply  because  I 
lacked  courage  to  cancel  it,  until  the  Terj 
morning  of  tne  day  on  which  he  died.  Then 
certain  facts  came  to  my  knowledge  wluch 
raised  an  impassable  barrier  between  us,  and  I 
told  him  plainly  it  must  end.  But  my  idol 
had  come  aown  from  its  pedestal  long  before 
that,"  she  added,  with  a  weary  smile. 

"Thank  God  for  that  I"  Colonel  Clive  an- 
swered, reverently.  "  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak 
hard  words  of  the  dead ;  but,  Laura,  be  was 
never  worthy  of  your  love.  Handsome  as  a 
god,  he  was  nevertheless  cruel  and  fialae  of 
heart,  and  could  never  have  made  you  bappy. 
I  say  again,  thank  God  that  you  found  tus 
out  at  last!" 

He  only  spoke  the  simple  truth.  His  ooosia, 
Philip  Anstruther,  to  whom  Laura  bad  been 
engaged  during  the  last  two  years,  was  a  maa 
not  only  hard  by  nature^  but  selfish  and  utterly 
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devoid  of  prinoiple— one  who  neyer  let  «n  j 
jorupleB  of  coDscieoce  or  honorable  feeling 
interfere  with  tbe  end  be  bad  in  riew.  Be  was 
very  bandsome  and  brilliantly  clever,  and  yet 
men  had  learned  at  last  to  dislike  and  sotpeot 
faim;  and  few  bad  of  Hkte  years  a  good  word 
to  say  for  bim,  except  bis  uncle,  tbe  old  Laird 
<of  Anstretber,  and  his  family,  who  bad  doted 
upon  bim  and  indulged  bis  every  caprice  ever 
since  be  bad  been  left  to  their  care  as  a  boy. 
With  these  Anstruthera,  who  had  a^  large 
estate  in  the  neighborhood,  Laura  Sartoria  had 
been  staying  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  supposed  mur- 
der, and  in  consequence  of  her  illness  bad  been 
compelled,  against  her  will,  to  remain  with 
them  ever  since.  It  might  seem  strange  that 
a  man  of  Anstrutber's  stamp  should  ever  have 
won  the  love  of  such  a  girl  as  Laura,  but  it 
■was  true.  He  was  a  consummate  actor,  and 
could  feign  well  when  he  chose;  and  her  affec- 
tion, which  for  tbe  time  was  akin  to  idolatry, 
had  blinded  her  in  tbe  first  instance  to  tbe 
ipmve  faults  of  his  character.  But  little  by 
uttle  tbe  infatuation  passed  away,  and  she 
began  with  pain  unspeiUcable  to  see  bim  in  his 
true  colors.  For  bis  part,  he  wearied  of  tbe 
|irize  he  bad  won  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
within  his  srasp ;  but  Miss  Sartoris  bad  some 
fortune  of  her  own,  and  be  was  poor  and  very 
•extravagant  Their  marriage,  on  some  pretext 
or  another,  was  indefinitely  postponed.  Yet 
he  held  her  to  her  promise,  and  Laura,  over 
whom  be  still  exercised  a  strange  power,  bad, 
as  she  said  herself^  allowed  tbe  engagement  to 
•drag  on,  simply  for  want  of  moral  courage  to 
put  an  end  to  it 

And  Harold  Olive,  her  late  guardian,  tbe 
only  man  who  could  have  helped  her,  was 
compelled  to  stand  by,  and  see  her  ready  to 
aacrifice  herself  to  one  whom  in  bis  heart  be 
l>elieved  to  be  utterly  unwortfiy  of  her;  and 
jret,  because  of  that  ''  mad  folly  "  of  bis  five 
years  ago,  he  felt  himself  bound  in  honor  to 
Lold  bis  peace. 

Ko  wonder  he  thanked  God,  now  that  she 
had  learned  the  truth  without  bis  help. 

Once  more  there  was  silence  between  them, 
till  Laura  broke  it  with  a  painful  effort  This 
time  her  voice  faltered  as  she  said, 

**And  so,  Harold,  although  perhaps  I  do  not 
love  you  as  your  wife  should,  at  least  I  can 
«ay  that  I  love  no  other  man  in  the  world." 

He  only  shook  his  head  impatiently.  "  Laura, 
-when  1  spoke  to  you  before — you  know  the 
time  I  mean — you  told  me  that  it  was  part  of 
yoQr  religion  never  to  marry  a  man  whom 
you  could  not  love.  What  has  become  of 
jour  creed  now  ?  " 

**  This  is  an  exceptional  case,"  she  answered, 
blushing  painfully.  "  The  end  I  have  in  view 
will  justify  tbe  means.  And,  after  all,  my 
Boarriage  vow  would  not  be  such  a  very  false 
one ;  it  would  be  true  in  spirit  if  not  in  the 
latter,"  she  added,  with  the  same  weary  smile; 
**  for,  Harold,  I  have  honored  and  obeyed  you 
erver  since  I  can  remember,  and  I  would  do  my 
beet  to  love  you  in  tbe  time  to  come." 

"  Do  your  best!  ^  he  said,  scornfully.  "Per- 
hmps  you  would;  bat  that  hast  will  not  do  for 


me,  or  rather  it  would  never  do  for  you.  My 
darling,  this  cannot  be,"  be  added,  his  ton« 
suddenly  changing  to  one  of  the  most  caressim^ 
tenderness.  **Ood  bless  you  for  your  nobl* 
thought,  Laura;  but  I  tell  you  it  must  not  beu 
Listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  Five  years  ago 
I  asked  you  to  marry  me.  I  must  have  been 
mad  at  the  time,  I  believe;  mad  enough  to 
think  that  the  girl  whom  I  bad  known  ever 
since  she  waa  wrn,  whom  I  used  to  carry  in 
ray  arms  when  she  was  a  little  child — the  girl 
who  used  to  call  me  her  uncle  Harold,  her  dear 
old  Harold,  almost  before  she  couM  spealc 
plainly,  and  who  had  loved  me  in  a  sort  oT 
fashion  all  her  life,  could  learn  to  love  me  well 
enough  to  be  my  wife;  to  give  her  youngp 
bright  life  into  the  keeping  of  a  man  nearly 
old  enough  to  be  her  father.  Well,  the  delu- 
sion did  not  last  long.  Tou  rafused  me  in  » 
way  that  I  do  n't  believe  any  other  woman 
could  have  done — making  me  love  you  only 
more  dearly  than  ever,  and  teaching  me  to 
love  every  other  woman  in  the  world  the 
better  for  your  sake.  But  those  few  simple 
words'  of  yours  cured  me  of  my  madness  at 
once  and  forever.  You  drew  tbe  veil  aside 
with  a  firm,  kind  band,  and  I  saw  then  what 
a  selfisby  infatuated  fool  I  had  been.  I  have 
never  loved  any  one  else  since,  and  I  never 
shall  love  any  other  woman  but  you  in  that 
way ;  and  yet  now  that  you  offer  of  your  own 
f^ee-will  to  make  the  sacrifice  I  asked  of  you 
then — thank  Gkxl  I  have  sense  and  manlinesa 
enough  left  to  say  no,  for  both  our  sakes.  Ah, 
Laura,  it  would  never  de^  We  should  onlr 
make  each  other  miserable.  Do  you  think 
that,  loving  you  as  I  do,  I  could  bear  to  see 
you  unhappy,  pining  day  b^  day  for  tbe  • 
freedom  which  I  could  not  give  you  back? 
to  know  that  you  were  my  wife  in  name,  and 
yet  never  to  see  a  wife's  real  look  of  love  upoa 
your  face?  No,  little  one,  I  could  not  bear 
this;  better  to  die  once,  than  to  dragon insucU 
a  living  death  as  that 

"Life  is  sweeter  to  me  than  I  thought  it 
was,-even  an  hour  ago ;  but,  after  all,  it  has  not 
so  many  charms  for  me  that  I  should  sacrifice 
another's  happiness  for  the  sake  of  a  few  more 
years  of  existence.  I  shall  leave  no  mother, 
or  wife,  or  child  to  break  their  hearts  about  me 
after  I  am  gone.  There  are  a  few  brave  fellows 
whom  I  knew  in  India  and  in  the  Crimea  who 
will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  Harold  Olive's  death 
— and  the  manner  of  it,"  be  added,  bitterly,  aa 
a  ppasm  of  pain  for  a  moment  crossed  bis  face. 
"  But  there^s  one  comfort,  and  that  is,  that  no* 
one  of  them  will  ever  be  brought  to  believe 
that  I  did  the  thing  they  are  going  to  bang  me 
for.  And  so,  Laura,  my  darling,  1  say  again, 
God  bless  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  noble 
thought  of  saving  me  by  this  means;  but  I 
tell  you  it  cannot,  must  not  be.  And  if,"  he 
add^  with  his  own  sad  smile,  "  if  it  is  true,  ae 
you  said  just  now,  that  ^ou  have  obeyed  me 
ever  since  you  were  a  little  child,  vou  mutt 
obey  me  in  this  one  thing  eke.  Put  that 
thought,  generous  as  it  is,  out  of  your  mind  at 
once  and  forever,  and  never  tempt  me  again  ao 
cruelly  as  you  have  done  to-night" 
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Then  Laara  Sartoris  raised  her  head  and 
lookedhim  fall  in  the  face;  her  cheeks  were 
crimson,  and  there  was  a  wild  look  in  her  eyes 
which  frightened  him.  **  Tou  talk  ahout  selfish- 
Bess,  Harold/'  she  exclaimed,  passionately; 
••  hut  you  never  were  so  selfish  in  all  your  life  as 
TOU  are  now.  Tou  have  no  thought  for  any  one 
but  yourself,  it  seems  to  me.  lou  have  for- 
gotten what  I  told  you  just  now ;  what  I  never 
foi^et  for  a  single  minute — ^that  dreadful  trial 
and  the  part  I  shall  have  to  take  in  it.  There 
was  a  time — ^not  ^o  long  ago,  when  I  was  a 
young  conceited  girl — that  I  used  to  say  I 
should  like  to  he  put  into  the  witness-box  just 
for  once,  to  see  if  I  could  not  puzzle  the 
lawyers  by  my  answers;  but  oh,  if  you  only 
knew  how  I  dread  it  now  I  I  never  think  of 
anything  else  from  morning  till  night;  all  day 
long  that  scene  is  before  my  eye^*,  and  then  I 
dream  of  it  at  night.  I  hear  myself  saying 
those  words  of  yours  over  and  over  again,  till 
I  think  by-and-by  they  will  drive  me  mad.  If 
they  make  me  say  those  dreadful  words  at  the 
trial,  they  will  kill  you,  I  know  they  will ;  and 
then  what  will  become  of  me  afterward  I  dare 
not  think.  Oh,  Harold,  think  of  all  these 
things  well  before  you  determine  to  say  No. 
It  is  the  last  chance — the  only  hope.  Have 
pity  on  me,  if  you  have  none  upon  yourself." 

Colonel  Olive  turned  away  his  headabruptly, 
and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  God  help  me  I  You  are  tryin]^  me  very 
iMrd,  Liaura!  "  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice. 

She  saw  that  her  words  had  moved  him  at 
last,  and  she  went  on  in  a  softer  tone : 

"  Listen  to  what  my  father  said  when  he  was 
dying — that  father  whose  life  you  saved  at 
Koodkee  when  I  was  quite  a  little  child,  and 
who  loved  you  like  a  brother  ever  afterward. 
*I  have  made  Olive  your  guardian,  Laura,'  he 
said,  '  because  he  is  the  best  and  truest  man  I 
know.  Your  brother  Edward  is  a  good  Ohris- 
tian,  and  means  well;  but  he  knows  too  little 
of  the  world  to  help  and  advise  you  as  the 
ether  can.  Make  much  of  Harold  Olive' 
^these  were  his  own  very  words),  'for  there  are 
few  men  like  him ;  and  if  ever  the  time  comes 
that  you  can  do  him  a  service,  remember  that 
I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  repay.'  Help  me  to  keep 
the  promise  that  I  gave  him  then.  Listen  to 
that  voice  from  the  dead,  Harold  Olive,  and 
let  me  save  you  if  I  can." 

She  waited  for  his  answer,  but  none  came; 
only  the  man's  whole  frame  was  shaken  by  a 
•ort  of  tearless  sob,  and  she  felt  that  he  was 
yielding  fast.  Rising  up  from  her  chair,  she 
came  and  knelt  beside  him,  and  laid  her  nead 
upon  his  arm.  "Harold,  dear  old  Harold," 
•he  pleaded,  in  a  voice  that  mi^ht  have  touched 
the  nardest  heart,  *'  do  n't  say  No  to  me  again. 
Give  me  the  right  to  call  you  husband,  and  I 
flfaall  know  that  you  are  safe ;  and  then— only 
have  patience  with  me  in  the  time  to  come ; 
be  kind  to  me.  as  I  know  you  will,  and  it 
cannot  be  but  that  I  shall  learn  to  love  you  in 
the  end." 

She  had  conquered  now.  Oolonel  Olive 
lifted  his  head  and  gave  one  long  gasping  sigh. 


<<  I  'm  not  fit  to  decide  ahout  this,  Laura," 
he  said,  passing  his  hand  wearily  over  his  fore- 
head as  he  spoke.  *'It  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  lo*t  all  power  to  tell  right  from  wrong 
to-night.  Ask  your  brother  Bdward  what  \» 
thinks.  He  is  a  good  man  and  a  Christian,  as 
your  father  said ;  let  him,  as  a  clergyman,  be 
the  judge  in  this  matter,  and  then  by  hi* 
decision  I  promise  you  to  abide." 

"  I  have  asked  him,  Harold,"  she  answered,, 
eagerly.  "1  have  told  him  Tthe  first  person  I 
ever  told  in  the  world)  of  what  passed  between 
us  five  years  ago,  and  he  says  that  I  am  right.  He 
it  was  who  counseled  me  to  come  here  myself 
to-day,  and  bade  me  tell  you,  if  you  asked  me^ 
that  he  gave  his  fdlV-and  free  consent." 

There  was  no  escape  for  him  then.  No  one, 
not  even  her  own  brother,  would  help  to  save 
this  noble  woman  from  sacrificing  herself  for 
his  unworthy  sake. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  Laura  went  on^ 
in  a  broken  voice,  and  still  clinging  to  his  arm; 
"the  hour  they  allowed  me  must  be  nearly  at 
an  end,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late.  Do  n't  let 
mefoel  that  I  have  humbled  myself  before  you 
in  vain ;  do  n't  break  my  heart  quite,  Harold  ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  him  who  is  gone,  for  m^ 
sake,  tell  me  that  you  consent." 

He  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  looked  at 
her  for  a  moment  as  Jephthah  might  have 
looked  at  his  devoted  child  before  he  led  her 
away  to  the  mountain.  "  Well,  then,  Ltura,"^ 
he  said,  in  slow,  measured  tones,  "so  let  it  be. 
Against  my  own  better  judgment,  but  for  the 
^ake  of  the  woman  I  love  best  in  the  world,  I 
consent."  Then  he  lifted  her  from  her  knees,, 
and  held  her  for  a  moment  in  his  arms  before 
he  placed  her  again  in  the  chair  from  which 
she  had  risen. 

"Now  tell  me  quickly,  how  is  this  to  \» 
done?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Gk)od  heavens,  how  ill  you  look,  my  child !  '*' 
he  exclaimed. 

It  was  quite  true ;  the  reaction  of  feeling  had 
beffun.  Sne  ^as  as  pale  as  death  again  now,, 
and  trembling  and  shivering  in  every  limb  as 
if  with  cold. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  answered,  faintly,  bat 
still  leaning  her  head  against  his  arm.  ^  I  am 
only  a  little  faint.  I  have  been  very  ill;  and 
all  this  has  been  too  much  for  me.  It  wilf 
pass  off  in  a  minute.  There,  I  am  better 
already.  Yes,  let  me  tell  you  quickly,  for 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.  It  can  be  done'  very 
easily.  We  are  on  the  north  side  of  the* 
Border,  remember,  Harold,"  she  added,  look- 
ing up  at  him  with  what  was  meant  for  one  of 
her  old  saucy  smiles,  but  was  in  reality  a  Tcry 
sad  one. 

He  shook  his  head  impatiently.  "  Tou  are 
English,  and  such  a  subterfdge  ousht  not  tO' 
satisfy  your  conscience,"  he  answered. 

"  I  thoughtyou  would  say  that ;  but  it  istbd 
only  way.  we  could  not  procure  even  a 
special  license  while  you  are  in  prison.  Edward, 
arranged  with  me  that  it  must  be  so,  before  b» 
went  away." 

[to  ■■  OOXTINVSl).] 
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sale Grocers. 
Newton    Ford,    of   Ford,    Porter    &  Ce,. 

Wholesale  Grocers. 
W.  P.  Proudfit,  of  Day  &  Proudfit,  Cotton 

Factors. 
R.  V.  Vrkdenburqh,  Vioe-Pree*t  Mississippi 

Valley  Ins.  Co. 
R.  A.  PiNSON,  of   ^tes,   Fizer  &  Pinson, 

Wholesale  Grocers. 


Av  and  Marine  Risks  taken  at  as  low  rates  as  the  hazard  will  permit,  and  Losses 

promptly  adjusted. 

IHSUBE  TOUB  DWELLINGS  AS  WELL  AS  BUSINESS  PBOPEBTT. 

•4FPfy  to  any  Agent  of  the  Ifisassippl  Vall87  *»  y<^^  vicinity ^  or  to  the  Some  Office^, 
No.  39  Madison  Street^  Memphis^  Tenn.,  either  in  person  or 
by  letter, 
^  ^   ,  mSUBAXGE  EFFECTED  OK   GOTTOll  GINS. 
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O'BA^mOIV  dr  MORRIS. 


BOTLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 

AND  BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 
ISO.  279^  MAIN  STREET,        MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 


We  hAT6  for  sale  a  very  complAta  stock  of  Books  and  Stationery,  oonsisting  of 

School,    Medical,    Theological,    Law,    Masonic    and    Miscellaneous    Books, 
BLANK  BOOKS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTK)N, 

Paper,    Cai^ds,    Envelopes,    ^lank    Notes,    Checks,    Drafts, 

GOLD  PEKS,  POCKET  CUTLERY,  PRINTERS'  CARDS,  INKS, 
WRAPPING  PAPERS,  PAPER  BAGS,  ETC. 


OUR  PRINTING  AND  BINDING  DEPARTMENT 

Ig  the  largest  in  the  South.    All  orders  by  mail  or  otherwise  will  have  prompt  attention. 

BOTLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

Fine  Book  and  Job  Printers  and  Binders,  279}  Main  Street,  Memphii,  Ten. 
Tublisheifl  of  SOUTHERN  FARM  AND  HOME,  sabecription  $2  a  year. 
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XAPOLBON  HILL.  N.  FONTAimi. 

Cotton    Factors 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Sas  FrMt  street,  BBSPBIS.  TSNIV. 

H^Liberal  Cash  adyances  on  ^bipmento  of  Cotton — and  orders  for  Groceries  and  Plan- 
tation Supplies  will  be  promptly  filled  at  lowest  market  prices. 

COOKING  STOVES !  COOKING  STOVES  I 

NOTICE    TO    PLANTERS. 

B.  JL.  ITiriSZS  A  CO.p 

Are  disposing  of  tbeir  large  stock  of  COOKING  STOVES,  of  the  BEST  PATTEBNS,  on 
fiiTorabie  terms  for  Carti,  or  on  credit  until  Fall,  for  approved  acceptances  with  seyea  per 
cent,  interest. 

OilI>ERS     SOLIOITEI>. 

B.    A.    WISE    &    CO., 
j^jm-tt.  Cherry  Street,  MACON,  GA 


Manuflacturers  of  all  Kinds  of 

Furniture  and  Mattresses. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Carpets,  Curtains,  Looking  Glasses,  Hoor  Oil 

Cloth,  &c.,  &o. 

OUR  STOCK  It  one  of  the  Largest  end  Best  kept  In  any  one  house  In 
the  United  States,  and  our  Prices  the  very  Lowest.  An  examination  of  our 
Stock  and  Prices  respectfully  solicited. 

IDTCHELL,  HOFFUANN  &  Ca, 

IVo.'SOS  ana  310  3i:a,iii  Street, 

Mempliisy  Tonxu 


Dto.  'U-ly, 
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293  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

• 

FIRE.  INLAND   JLNT>  MARINE. 


C.  8.  FENNER,  NAPOLEON  HILL, 

D.  P.  HADDEN,  R.  D.  FRAYSEE, 
G.  W.  JONES,  H.  H.  HIGBEE, 
J.  H.  SMITH,  W.  A.  GAGE, 

M.  GAVIN,  J.  F.  THOMAS, 

M.  L.  MEACHAM,  J.  D.  WILLIAMS, 
J.  C.  NEELY. 


GEORGIA 

Home  Insurance  Company 

D.  F.  WILCOX,  Sec'y.  J.  RHODES  BROWJ^E,  Fres't. 


Assets,  $500,000. 


^VILLIAM  H.  MOORE,  Agent, 

No.  298  Main  Street,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Fab.'TS-lj. 
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SOUTKBBN 

]l£eiiiplii09  rrenn.y  ai&cl  Atlanta,  Oa. 


Hoard    of    Directors,    IMempliis,    Tenn. : 

B.  a  BRINKLET... — ^ ^ President  Memphis  k  Little  Rock  RailrMd. 

W.  H.  CHERRY « „. ^ „ President  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

F.  M.  WHITE....^^......^ ^...».^...».„,^.», ^ » .....President  Mississippi  ft  Tennessee  Railroed. 

AMOB  WOODRUFF ^ « Vice  President,  Memphis. 

F.  B.  DAV19 _ « President  Kirst  National  Bank,  Memphis. 

C.  KORTREOHT Attorney  at  Law,  Memphis. 

T.  A.  NELSON President,  Memphis. 

D.  H.  T0WN8END I.. 

HUGH  TORRANCE. Cotton  Factor,  Memphis. 

8.WELLER „ ., Merchant,  Memphis. 

C.  W.  FRAZBR _ ^ Attorney  at  Law.  Memphis. 

JL  W.  MoCOWN. „ „ « -Merchant,  Memphis. 

H.  A.  PARTEE „ ..Commission  Merchant,  Memphis, 

JOHN  B.  GORDON President,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

W.  C.  IRELAND.. ^ Z^ 


o:f:fioei?/S: 


T.  A.  NELSON..... «. President. 

AMOB  WOODRUFF  „ First  Vice  President. 

F.  M.  WHITE... ....Second  Vice  President. 


F.  8.  DAVIS Treasurer. 

BEN.  MAY Secretary. 

C.  T.  PATTERSON Assistant  Secretary. 


A.Ti:.A.NTA.   DEPA.IlTMENTe 


JOHN  B.  GOBDON, 

PRESIDENT. 


,  H-  COLQIHTT, 

VICE  PRESIDENT. 


W.  a  MOBBIS, 

SECRETARY. 


A  PURELY  SOUTHERN  INSTITUTION,  inyesting  its  money  where  it  obtains  its  patronace— movfe 
economically  managea  than  any  Company  of  its  age  in  the  country— its  losses  being  over  fifty  per  oeni. 
below  the  ayerage  of  American  Companies— its  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities  being  greater  than  any  institutloB 
•f  eqoal  business  in  the  United  States. 


BO-AJRID   OF   r)II?/E!OTOieS: 


J.  B.  GORDON, 

A.  AUSTELL, 
WADE  HAMPTON, 

B.  C.  YANCEY, 

W.  A.  CALDWELL, 
D.  R.  MURCHISON. 


JAMES  A.  GRAY, 

D.  B.  BUTLER, 

E.  W.  HOLLAND, 
WM    JOHNSON. 
ROBERT  THOMAS, 

F.  J.  Pi£LZER, 

H.  V.  M.  MILLER. 


C.  H.  PHINIZY, 
J.  J.  GREGG. 
A.  H.  COLQUITT, 
J.  S.  HAMILTON, 
R.  H.  COWAN, 
W.  B.  COX, 


A.  AUSTELL, 

B.  W.  HOLLAND, 


}  Finance 
Coounittee. 


O-AJRID. 


R.  V.  M.  MILLER,)  Medical 
J.  M.  JOHNSON,     I        Board. 


Atxjlmta,  Qk.f  Jaly  Ist,  ISTl. 
At  the  annual  meeting  ot  the  Stockholders  and  Directors  of  the  Atlanta  Department  ot  the  Ssuthsra 
Life  Insarance  Gom/any,  the  undersigned  were  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  desire  of  ths 
President  and  Secretary,  a  committee  to  examine  the  books,  assets,  liabilities,  etc.,  of  the  Department. 

We  hare  patiently  and  thoroughly  examined  everything  pertaining  to  the  Company's  busmess,  and  ars 
J[ratified  in  being  able  to  state  to  the  absent  Directors,  Stockholders  and  Policyholders,  that  the  business  of 
the  Company  has  been  conducted  by  the  officers  with  economy  and  fidelity ;  and  that  our  former  confidence  \m 
ihe  great  success  of  the  Company  and  its  ability  to  fUmish  to  Policyholders  as  perfect  security  as  any  in  th* 
-country,  hss  been  strengthened.  J.  8.  HAM  I LTON,  J 

^  [BlgMdl  BEN.  C.YANCEY,  yCommittsa, 

Aiifas4,n-ly.  A.  H.  OOLQUITT,) 
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STERLINGS '8 
sowwnoBN 

SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

TO  BE  PRINTED  HEREAFTER  IN  MACON,  GEORGIA. 


WB  TAKE  GREAT  PLEASCEE  IM  OAUiINQ  ATTSNTIOM  TO  PROPESBOB  STBRLINO'B  OOM- 
pIMe  HmIm  of 

Sonthem  School  Books, 

Of  which  we  are  now  the  Publishers  and  Joint  Proprietors.    We  will  lend  single  copies  to  anj  part  ef  fb» 
ttOUBtry  at  priees  annexed : 

I.  STEBLINQ'S  SOUTHERN  PICTORIAL  PWMERVIn  paper  ooyers.    Per  dosen f  » 

/Inboard       *•          ••        "    «,  l.» 

II.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  profusely  Illustrated  with  new  and  handsome 
woo'l-outf),  and  adapted  as  well  for  a  Qifl  as  a  School  Book,  with  elegant  illuminatsd  cover; 

12  mo.  pp.  60.    Per  dosen .^.«...« , ^ .....^.«...^.....,. -^  1# 

ni.  STBRI^ING'S  SOUTHERN  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK.    Per  dosen Ufffy 

IV.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIRST  READER ,.., •.^..,. . IS 

V.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  SECOND  READER «D 

VI.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  THIRD  READER ..„_-  » 

VII.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FOURTH  READER „ » 

▼III.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIFTH  READER ^ _  t2S 

IX.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ORATOR ., !.» 

X.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPELLER,  in  Press. 

STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  COPY  BOOKS-»  Numbers.    Per  Doz.  $1.6*. 

COMPRISING 

PBIMABT  BOOEB,— Ko.  1.  Exercises  on  short  letters. 

**    2.  **        on  short  and  longletters  combined. 

•*    8.  Short  words  commenoinff  with  capitals. 
ADVANCED  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS.-No.  4.  Words  commencing  with  capitals. 

**    6.  Sentences  alphabetically  arranged. 

**    6.  Boys*  commercial  hand.    Note^,  receipts,  checks,  drafts,  ele. 
ADVANCBD  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS.-No.  7.  Words  commencing  with  capitals. 

**    8.  Sentences  alphabetically  arranged. 

**    9.  Ladies*  epistolary  hand.   Notes  of  invitation,  aoceptanoee,  regrets 

etc 

Booksellers  and  Teachers  will  be  supplied  at  special  rates  fir  any  of  the  above  books.    Where 
will  introduce  'Ugant  book*^  we  will  sell  first  lot  for  introduction  at  half  the  above  rates. 
We  urge  all  Southern  Teachers  to  introduce  these  books  where  they  can  do  so. 
Address 

J.  "W.  BURKE  &  CO.,  Publisliers, 


Aug.  •71— ly. 
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RESTORE  YOUR  SIGHT. 


d  Urele- 


OI.O 


All  di^eMe*  of  ibe  Eye  snccttwAillT  treated  br 

BALL'S   NEW  TATXNT  iVORT  BTB  OUTS. 

Sead  for  youmelf  and  restore  your  sight. 

6pe«te«l«e  and  Gktrglcal  operation*  rendered  nseleM.  The 
Inestimable  blcMinn  of  Sight  in  nutde  »erpftual  by  the  use  of 
tke  new  PATENT  IMPROVED  IVORT  EYE  CUPS.  Many  of 
oar  moat  eminent  phyaicians,  oculiHta,  ntudenta  and  divinea 
hara  had  their  aisht  permanently  restored  for  life,  «nd  cured 
of  thefollowinffdlseaaes:  1.  Impaired  Vision;  2.  Preabyopia, 
or  Par  Pightedne^s,  or  Dimneaa  of  Virion,  covimouly  called 
BlurrinB;  S.  Asthenopia,  or  Weak  Eyea:  4.  Epiphora,  Run* 
sing  or  Watny  Eyea ;  $.  Sore  EveK— specialty  treated  with  the 
Xye  Cupa— cure  guaranteed;  i.  Weakneaa  of  the  Retina,  or 
Optic  Ner%'e;  7.  Ophthalmia,  or  Infiammntion  of  the  Eye  and 
Its  appendag(^,  or  imperfect  vision  from  the  effects  of  Inflam- 
matlon:  R.' Pbotophobia,  or  Intolerance  of  Mcht;  9.  Over- 
worked Eyes ;  lU.  Mydesopia— moving  specks  or  flo.iting  bodies 
before  the  pves;  if.  Amanrocis.  or  On«curity  of  Vision;  12. 
Cataraola,  Partial  Blindneae ;  the  loaa  of  ai^ht. 

Any  on*  can  use  the  Ivory  Eye  Cups  without  the  aid  Doc- 
tor or  Medicine,  so  as  to  receive  immediate  beneficid  of  Doc- 
•nd  never  wear«pe«tacl«a :  •r,  if  nsing  now,  to  faiy  al  results 
Ibrever.  We  guarantee  a  on  re  in  every  case  wherethem  aside 
tions  are  fbllowed.  or  we  will  refVind  themnnpv.        the  direc- 

8809  CBBTIFIOATB8  OF  CUllB. 
From  honest    Farmers.  Mechanics,  and  Merchants,  some  ot 
them  the  most  eminent  leading  professional  and  business  men 
and  women  of  education  and  refinement  in  our  country,  may 
be  seen  ot  our  office. 

Under  dsite  of  March  29,  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  writes:  "J.  Ball,  of  our  city  is  a  conscientious 
and  responsilile  mitn,  who  is  incapable  of  intentional  deception 
or  impoHiiion." 

Prof.  W.  Merrick,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  wrote  April  24th,  1869: 
"Without  my  Spectacles  I  pen  yon  this  note,  after  using  ♦he 
Patent  Ivory  Eye  Cups  thirteen  days,  and  this  morning  {lenised 
the  entire  contents  of  a  Daily  Newspaper,  and  all  with  the  un- 
amiated  Eye.  Truly  am  I  grateful  to  your  noble  invention  :  may 
Heuven  bless  and  preserve  you.  1  have  been  using  Spectacles 
twenty  yean ;  I  am  seventy-one  years  old. 

Truly  Yours,  PROF.  W.  MERRICK." 

Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  Maiden,  Mass.,  cured  of  partial  Blindness 

?f  eighteen  yeaie'  atandiqg.  in  one  minute,  by  the.futent 
rory  Eve  Cnps. 

E.  C.  Ellis,  late  Mayor  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  wrote  ua  Nov.  tSth, 
1889:  •'  I  have  tested' the  Patent  Ivorr  Eye  Ctjpa,  and  am  satis- 
fled  they  are  good.  I  am  pleased  with  them ;  they  are  the 
Greatest  Invention  of  the  a«e." 

AH  persona  wishing  for  full  partienlars,  certificates  of  cures, 
prices,  etc..  will  please  send  your  address  to  us,  and  we  will 
send  our  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  ef  44  pages,  free  of  charge,  by 
return  mail.  Wiite  to  DR.  J.  BALL  £  CO.,  P.  O.  Box,  9»7, 
Ko.  91.  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

For  the  worst  cases  of  Myopia,  or  Near.€ightedness,  use  our 
Vew  Patent  Myopic  Attachments,  which  applied  to  the  Ivory 
Bye  Cnpn,  has  proved  a  certain  cure  for  this  disease.  Send  for 
pampliletH  and  certificates— Dree.  Waste  no  more  money  by 
adulating  hHge  glassee  on  your  nose,  and  disfiguring  your  Atce. 

Employment  for  all.  Agenta  wanted  for  the  new  Patent  Im- 
proved Ivory  Eye  Cnps,  just  Introduced  in  the  market.  The 
Boooeaa  ia  unparalleled  by  any  other  article.  All  persons  out 
of  employment,  or  those  wishing  to  Improve  their  circum- 
stances, whether  gentlemen  or  ladles,  can  make  a  respectable 
liAing  at  this  light  and  easv  emplnvment  Hundreds  of  agents 
are  making  f^om  $5  TO  $20  A  DA  Y.  To  live  agents  $2U  a  week 
will  be  guaranteed.  Information  (lirnishea  ftee  of  charge. 
fi«id  for  pamphlet,  circulars,  and  price  list.    Address 

Br.  J,  BALL  ft  CO.,  Oonlistt, 

F.  0.  BOX  957.  Vo.  fll  Ulmij  8tz«W»lV  TOB. 

"  ,  7»-ly. 


Elmw^ood   Nirrsery. 


NURSERY  GROUNDS  AND  GREEN HUUfc>E8  ON- 
MEMPHIS  AND  ^ELMA  RAILROAD,  AT 

STEWART'S    STATION, 

Fonr  Miles  South -eftst  of 

IMC  :Ma  IMC  z'  ZBC  x  ei. 

city  oflMABd  Depot,  246  MAIN  STREET^ 

PKUIT  TBEES  of  every  description  and( 
variety  tested  to  suit  the  South.   None 

otbpri  ^rown. 

EVjsBGHEENS.  Most  mas^nificent  stock;. 
UDd«»ubiedIy  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  South.  Any  quantity 
and  size. 

BOSES  cannot  be  surpassed,  either  in  quan- 
tity, quality  or  variety. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  BULBS,  HARDY  AND 
GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,    STOCKS. 
SCIONS.  &c. 
Everything  in  the  Nursery  line  all  Pikst- 

Class,  and  at  Lowest  Bates.      Catalogues 

furnished  on  applioation. 

JAMES  STEWART,  Proprietor. 
DE,  H.  W.  PETERS, 

QBN.  AOXKT, 

To  whom  all  business  communications  should 
be  directed. 

WmsmP  Ss  OALIiAWAT, 

WHOLESALE  AND    RETAIL 

CLOTHIEES, 

50  Second  Street,  Macon,  Georgia. 
Nov— 

AKD 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

HACOK,  GEOBQIA, 

rpENDER  their  service!  to  th«  Planters  of  Middlt 
1    trnd  BonthwePieni  QM>ifi;ia  for  th*  BALE  AKD- 

8T0RAGE  OF  COTTON. 
July  Tl-tf. 
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ELASTIC  STITCH  &  SHUTTLE  STITCH 

SEWIHG  MACHINES. 


They  Stitch,  Hem, 
Pell,    Cord,   Braid, 
Bind,   Quilt,    Puff, 
QatherandSewon; 
Buffle,    Embroider, 
Fringe,    and  excel 
in    every   style  of 
Machine  Sewing. 
Gboyxb  &  Baksr's 
Improved    Shuttle 
and   Elastic  Stitch 
JSewing    Machines, 
for  Family  Sewing, 
are  latest  and  best. 


The  Gboyer  &  BAKxm 
Sewing  Machine  Co. 
is  the  only  company 
that  afford  the  pur- 
chaser   a   choice    of 
Stitch.      They  makm 
Two    Distinct    Mm 
chines  —  Elastic  and 
Lock  Stitch. 

Ten    Dollars    Cask 

and    easy   Monthlj 
Payments  will  pur- 
chase   a    Skwikg 
Mjlchink. 


Circulars  and  Samples  of  Sewing  sent  to  any  address. 

Grover,  A  Baker  Semiring  Macliliie  Co.^ 

318  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Feb.  '72.-ly. 


From  4  to  800  Horse  Power, 

INCLUDING 

Corliss  EiEiiiiis,  Slide  Talre  Statlonarr  Eifiois, 

PORTABLE  ENGINES,  Ac, 

BOILERS 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

Circular  SaAv  Mills,  &c. 

We  hiiT6  the  best,  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  and  Saw  Mills  to  be  hvtt 
in  the  countiy.  We  haTn  over  2,000  EogineB  in  operation,  and  the^  are  considered  by  experts,  to  be  anperi* 
•to  any  in  the  market.  The  great  amount  of  Boiler  room,  fire  sarface  and  cylinder  area,  which  we  give  to  til 
tated  horse  power  make  our  Engines  the  most  powerful  and  cheapest  in  use. 

Our  Saw  Mills  and  Engine  outfit  cembined  is  complete  in  every  respec(,  ai^d  stands  unriTaled, 
SEND  FOB  CIRCULAB  AND  PRICK  LIST. 

WOOD  &  MANN  Steam  Engine  Co.,  Works:  Utioa,  N.  Y. 

J^  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  42  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY.         ifi^ii^ 
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WATT  &  KNIGHT, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Agricultural  Implements, 

AND    THE 

Vv^ATT  PLOUGH, 

Which  is  Uneqaalled   in  Every  Essential,  of  Strength,  Darabilitj,  Freedom  From 

Choking,  Ease  to  Man  and  Team,  Thorough  Palverisation  of  Ike  Soil, 

and  Covering  up  of  Weeds,  Grass,  etc. 

eyiiefer    to    our    Circular    for    further    Partioular8..A« 

RICHMOND,  YA. 

Afrents  for  the  Climax  Reaper  and  Mower,  Excelsior  Reaper  and  Mower,  the  beat  Grain 
Drill,  and  the  best  Hay  Rake  and  Gleaner,  which  we  have  selected  as  i?u  best. 

We  Bell,  in  addition  to  the  Implements  of  our  own  make,  all  Ploughs  and  Flourh  Oastings, 
and  all  kinds  of  Furm  Machinery  used  in  this  country,  whether  made  in  this  city  or  else- 
where, and  at  the  lowest  prises  of  this  or  other  markets.     Will  also  supply  all  kinds  of  Seeds 
Cor  field  or  earden  purposes. 
Not.  Tl-trr  ^     *^ 

STATE    FEMALE    COLLEGE, 

REV.    C.    COI^I^INS,   D.D.,   PRESIDENT, 

ASSISTED  BY  TWELVE  PROFESSORS  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  Institution  are  Superior  Buildings,  with  Spacious  Rooms,  Public  and  Private ; 
Good  Order  and  Discipline ;  Parental  Government ;  Thoroughness  in  all  Branches— Literary,  Scientific  and  Orna- 
mental ;  Moral  and  RelUious  Training ;  General  Harmony— productiye  of  Habits  of  btudy  and  CheorhilneBS ;  and 
comparative  cheapness  for  advantages  enjoyed. 

Total  Expenaea  per  Seasion  of  Five  Months , S165  00 

This  includes  Board,  Furnished  Room,  Washinff,  Fuel,  Lights,  Physicians'  Fees.  Nursing  and  Medicines,  and 
Tuition  in  all  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Studies,  vis. :  English,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Singing  in  ClassM. 

Very  superior  advantages  in  the  Departments  of  Music,  Painting,  Drawing,  Ac. 

99r  Fall  Session  begins  second  Monday  in  September.    Spring  Session  begins  second  Monday  in  January. 

For  further  information  address  the  President,  or 

Jane,  'TS-ly.  A.  J.  M.  BIZIEJf ,  8eoret«#r- 


PEACE  BOXES 

In  the  flat,  by  the  car  load,  cheap  for  cash. 

CAIRO  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  Cairo,  III. 
Jnly  •72-lt 

BUT  AaO  U1SAFB8T  U  CBB. 

Have  taken  over  •••  mmilwia  al 

Fairs  throughooi  the  South.  Bend  for 
illustrated  Cataloguewith 
Price  List,and  certificates 
of  planters  who  use  them. 

SOLS  XAIfUFAOTURBaS: 

IRUay,  MILES  H  HAJDT, 


Wn.LIAM  B.  STREET, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 


No.  1  Bethel  Block, 


MEMPHIS,    TKM'M'. 


July,  72. 
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HUNT'S  FAN  &  FLY.  DRIVER 


MOST  USEFUL  INVENTION  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


B.  H.  WRIGLET, 

9ENZBAL  COMMXSSIOIT  USSCHAITT, 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 
.JACKSON      TTAGONS, 

And  for  the  weli-ksowii  and  unirers;  llyapproTed 

TAYLOR  COTTON  GIN, 

Manufactured   by  Clemonft,  BroVn  k  Co.,  Colurobos*. 

\  (ia.,  of  all  siEes— 40,  45  and  50  saws. 

I     This  Gin  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the  com- 
bined merits  of  speed,  light  draught  and  good  sample. 

68  SECOND  STREET,  MACON,  GA. 
Next  to  DeLoache's  Carnage  Warehouse. 
Oct  7l-tf.  % 


The  Inventor  was  led  to  make  this  Useful  little  Ma- 
chine to  supply  the  place  of  a  servant  in  these  de- 
frenerateda^n  where  labor  is  scarce,  and  having  used 
t  himself  to  great  advantage,  now  offers  it  to  the 
public. 


It  is  worked  by  the  foot,  and  requires  but  little  labor 
to  keep  it  going,  and  will  secure  you  against  the  trou- 
ble of  flies  while  at  your  meals,  and  may  be  changed 
by  taking  out  the  fly  orusb  and  putting  in  two  palmetto 
fans,  and  you  can  then  sit  and  read,  sew  er  eat,  and 
fan  yourself  at  the  same  time.  The  engravings  give  a 
good  iiea  of  the  working  of  this  useful  Machine. 

Bute  and  County  rights  may  be  had  by  applioaiion  to 
J,  Jf.  HUNT,  Clinton,  Jones  co.,  Ga., 
Or  to  the  Editor  of  the  Fabm  aas  Homb,  300  Main  St., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


THE  SOUTH, 

A  WEEKLY  EUIUT-PAGE  PAPER. 

Published  in  the  Ciiy  of  New  I'oi-k, 

BY 

TARDREW  &  CO.,  21  Park  Row, 

FOR  $3  A  TEAR, 

Devoted  to  the  msterial  intereAts  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  laboring  fbr  the  developmont  of  all  their 
wonderful  resources,  by  encourasing  immigration  and 
giving  full  and  reliable  informatTon  concerning  every 
part  of  the  South. 

THE  SOUTH 

has  met  the  cordial  approval  and  support  of  sU  the 
Southern  State  Governments,  Immigration  Baresns, 
Agricultural  Societies  and  leading  citisens  generally. 
It  gives  information  of  the  Railroads,  Manafsetares, 
Colleges,  Societies,  Cities,  Commerce,  Acricnltnre, 
Fmances,  News,  Markets,  Minerals^  Trade— in  fsor 
everything— all  over  the  South. 

Thousands  of  copies  are  every  week  distribate 
through  this  country.  North  and  South,  and  in  Europe 

To  make  it  especially  valuable  to  every  business 
man  and  household  in  the  South,  we  have  depaitmeats 
each  week  giving  full  reviews  or  the  markets  and  qoo- 
tations  of  stocks  and  produce,  and  also  matters  of  in- 
terest to  every  hoaselceeper. 

Every  Southern  man  should  give  it  his  sapport. 
Everv  other  man  that  wants  to  know  anything  Aoot 
the  South  would  find  it  well  worth  the  subeuiyito 
price. 

It  is  an  unsurpassed  medium  for  sdvertisiiig  all  de- 
scriptions of  Southern  property  for.  sale  or  excbaB9^ 
or  for  inviting  labor  and  capital  uq  fny  desired  cbaBBel. 

Subsortbe  for  it  at  once,  and  indace  aa  ■aenj.mMB 
as  yon  can  to  do  so. 

Special  indnecmente  in  Club  rates  and  PremiBBM 
for  those  who  will  oanvass  for  us. 

Specimen  copies  furnished  on  a^  plioetioii. 

Addxeea 

XARURKW   ^   CO*. 


March,  TS-tf. 


2\  I»ark  Row,  N".  Y. 
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PH(ENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANX 

CAriTAL  $200,000. 

Office,  No.  12  Madison  Street. 

THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  President. 

B.  F.  WHITE,  jr ,  Sooretery.  GEORGE  J.  HENRY,  Asa't  8€|e'y. 

BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS: 
THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  of  T.  H.  &  J.  M.  Allen  &  Co.,  New  Orleans. 
M.  J.  WIGES,  President  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad. 
NOLAND  PONTAINB,  of  Hill,  FonUine  d;  Co.,  Siempbis. 
HUGH  STEWART,  of  Stewart,  Bros.  &,  Gwynne,  Memphis. 
W.  a  BRUCE,  of  W.  8.  Bruce  «fc  Co^  Mempbk. 
C.  C.  PARTE E,  of  Partee,  Harbert  &  Co^  Memphis. 
JAMES  S.  DAT,  o(  Day  &  Proudfit,  Memphis. 
Will  take  Fire  and  Marine  Risks  as  low  as  any  good  Company  can.      Risks  on 
oonnlarj  dwelling  houses  and  isolated  store  buildings  specially  solicited. 
Dec.  "71— ly. 

PLANTEES 

(Fire  and  Marine) 


MEMPHIS,  TElsTN. 

XT^AuXj,  «  '      «  m  m  m  ^11100,000. 

INCORPORATED  BY  THE  ST  ATESOF  TENNESSEE  AND  MISSISSIPPI, 

Office  :   In  the  Company's  Building, 
No.  41  Madison  Street,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Risks  taken  on  Gin  Houses  and  their  contents. 


J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Pres't.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND,  VioePres't. 

W.  A.  GOODMAN,  Sao'y.  J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Jr.,  Ass't  Seo'y. 


J.  G.  Lonsdale,  Pres't  Planters  Ins.  Go. 

D.  H.  Townsend,    .     Commission  Merchant 
]£.J.Wi<^    .    .     .     Pret  t  M.  d;  C.  B.  B. 
O.  V.  Ramkaut,  .    of  S.  M.  Apperson  A  0>. 
D.  P.  Porter,    ...    of  Ford,  Porter  &  Co. 
O.  J.  Phillips,     .     .    of  Toof,  Phillips  &  Co. 
8.  F.  McNutt^  .    .    of  Owen,  McNutt  &  Co. 
N.  B.  Sledge,     .     .....    Come,  Mbt. 

Dec.  Tl— ly. 


B.  A.  Pinsen, 
A.  J.  White,      . 
J.O.Neely.  .    . 
X  J.  Bttsby,    . 
E.J.Taylor,     . 
G.  H.  Judah,  . 
W.  L.  Badford, 


of  Estee,  Fizer  d;  Pinson. 

.    of  A.  J.  White  Sb  Cp. 

.    of  Brooks,  Keely  A  Co. 

•f  Busby,  Johnson  4l  C#. 
.    .    of  Taylor  d;  Butland. 

.    of  Walker  Bros.  &  O9 

of  Taylor,  Badford  A  Co 
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CITY   DIRECTORY. 


BoTLt  &  Chapman  respectfally  announce  to  the  oitisens  of  Memphis  and  vicinitj  tluU 
thej  have  made  arrangements  to  publbh  a 

COMPLETE  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  CITY, 

TO  BS  KNOWK   AS 

BOYLE  &  CHAPMM'S 

©Iff  ©SEl^fOiSTe 


Heretofore  the  Memphis  Directory  has  been  printed  and  published  abroad,  and  at  so  late  a 
date  as  to  be  comparatively  uaeless  for  the  business  season.  Boyle  &  Ohapman  propose  to 
make  it  a  HOME  rNSTmJTION,  and  will  publish  it  on  or  before  the 


FIRST    OF    OCTOBER. 

They  will  commence  the  work  for  THIS  YEAR  immediately,  and  earnestly  request  the 
co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  citizens  of  Memphis. 
For  particulars,  rates  of  advertising,  etc^  apply  to 

BOYLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

279K   ICAZXr   STIUBST. 
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THE  FINKLE  &  LYON 

MANUFAOTURUrO  CO.'S 

^^Yictof^  Sewing  MacHne> 

Shnplioity,  darability  and  oompleteness. 

It  has  HO  springs,  co^-wheels,  or  delicate  and  troublesome  adjustments. 

It  is  the  only  lock-stitch  machine  that  has  a  Btt^ight  telf-^ttifig  needle, 

Sach  movement  is  positive,  light  and  easy. 

Tha  most  inexperienced  can  operate  and  regulate  it. 

Its  attachments  are  perfect  and  complete. 

It  has  a  positive  thr^-controller  and  tension,  enabling  it  to  sew  with  equal  precision  from  the 
BK>Bt  delicate  texture  to  the  heaviest  material. 

Uses  either  silk,  linen,  or  cotton  thread. 

Sews  across  the  heaviest  seams,  or  from  one  to  many  thicknesses  of  cloth,  without  change  of 
needle,  tension  or  thread. 

It  is  made  of  the  finest  material,  and  of  most  perfect  finish. 

ri9r  Bmim  on  Memeomahie  Tm*m§  h^  ike 

FINKLE  &  LYON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Mw.  73,4m.  ^^  Main  street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

WATKINS,  MITCHELL  &  00. 

SUCCESSORa  TO  OANDRNMC,  MITCHELL  k  CO., 

OOTTOXr     FACTORS, 

Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

NO.    18    UNION    STREET, 


Our  Stock  of  Groceriu  u  om  of  the  mott  extensive  and  complete  in  the  ci^,     WhoU' 
9ale  purchaten  are  reapeetfuiljf  invited  to  examine  our  itock  of 

Coffeey  Sugar y  MclasaeSy  lAquora  of  all  sorts 

AND    A 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  GROCERIES, 

Of  U)kieh  w6  are  conHnualfy-reeeivin^  lar^  iuppUei,.  Saiirfaietifin,  ptar^fUe^^ 
Fek.,  *7S-l7. 
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Orer  ONE  HUNDBKD  PAGES— printed 
in  Two  ColorSy  oa  superb  Tinti&d  Papkb. 
Four  Hundred  Engravings  of 
Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables, 
with  Descriptions,  and  TWO  COLORED 
PLATES.  Directions  and  Plans  for  making 
Walks,  Lawns,  Gardens,  &c.  The  handpomest 
and  best  Floral  Guide,  in  the  World. 
All  for  Tgtl  Oent^fii,  to  those  who  think 
of  buy  in?  Seeds.  Kot  a  quarter  the  cost. 
200,000  sold  of  1871.    Address, 

JAMES  VIGK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  *7I-4m. 

150  Per  Cent.  Saved! 

BUY  Flowbb  Bulm  from  GRUBE  A  NIEUWLAJ5D. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  13  First  street,  New  York. 
June,  '7*i-lt. 


SHAKP  A  FLiOTD^ 

BwcciseoM  TO  GEO.  SHARP,  JR., 

WHOLESEE  ANDJETAIL,  JEWELER^; 

|f  e  keep  a  large  and  varied  Msortmtnt  of 

SOLID  SILVER  \VARE 

A   MBECIALTT. 

W«  Manufacture  Tea  Sets,  Forks,  Spoons,  Goblets, 
Chips,  KniTes,  etc. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS 

We  are  prepare  la' fill  att^r  otder  for  VkttA  at  sbort 
notice ;  also  to  giye  any  information  in  regard  'o  Pre- 


Our  list  comprises  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronse  Medals, 
Pitchers,  Goblets,  Spoons,  Forks,  etc. 

Our  prices  are  fts  low  as  the  poods  can  be  |»uri;hased 
or  manofactured  in  the  United  States. 

Orders  by  mail  or  in  person  will  receive  prompt  and 
carefial  attention. 

We  have  a  fkll  corps  of  Watchmakers,  Jewelers  and 
Ba^vers.  .     , 

>A/^ATCHES  AND  JEWELRY  * 
Carefully  Repaired  and  Warranted.    Masonic  Badges 
aad  Sanday<School  Badgei  made  to  order.    All  work 
gaarantee^   /'  .     '        )       i      ' 

K AsrdLV'i'n^ '  F*r©©  *  at    OkarsJ. '    ' 

8HABP  ^  SLOYD* 

July  'TMy.  .  » 


OHIO  FALLS  WAGON  CO. 

Joffenonvills,  Indiana. 

MANUFACTUtEM  OF 

Farm 

FREIGHT 


Plantation 
WAGONS 

AND 

Dump  Carts, 
^U  f«r  Cirdbn. 


Feb.  'Tl-tf. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

When  people  nre  tiirninij  their  attpntion  to 
burning  COAL  IN  COOKING  STOVES, lad 
nothing  is  so  desirable  to  a  noiitand  tidy  boaie- 
kf^per  as  a  stovo  that  with  EXCELLENT 
BAKING  QUALITIES,  is  the  CLEANEST, 
MOST  DURABLE  and  GENERALLY 
CONVENIENT. 

AS   EVIDENCE  THA.T  CUE 


THAJE  ri/^K. 


are  what  is  required,  we  have  6nly  to  stale  thit 

23,859, 

have  b«en  sold  in  the  Western  and  Sqathsii 
Qtatea,  Inolu^ini; 'A  Utge  niimh^  In  ALA- 
BAMA, GEORGIA  and  TENNESSEfc 
And  Awarded  tha  First  Premium, 

THE    LARGE    SILVER    MEDAL, 
' '  4t  t|ie  )Dt]icti||lia^  ^VpWtipi'  of  :lSl7a. 
Wm.  RKSOR  &>  CO., 

CINCIHNAnO. 

May '7i.tf. 
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THS  MEMPHIS  APPSAL. 


THE  BEST  PERIODICALS  OF  THE  if  AT. 


Now  is  the  time  to  nubseribe  for  the  DAILY, 
WEEKLY  or  SUNDAY  APPEAL,  the  termn  for  which 
are  as  follows : 

Daily,  one  year  (vrithoat  8rsDAT)„ $10  00 

Dailt,  one  year  (with  Suwdat) 12  00 

To  city  subecriber^,  7  pnpers  per  week 25 

WiBKLT,  one  year,  single  snbscription 2  50 

Wkkklt,  one  year,  to  clnbs  of  5  or  more 2  00 

SuxsAT,  one  year,  single  subscription ~    2  50 

SnsDAT,  oi»  year,  to  clubs  of  5  or  more -    2  00 

Daily,  with  Farm  avd  Honk ~  11  50 

Wbkkly,  with  Farm  and  Honb »    3  60 

As  will  be  seen,  all  the  editions  of  the  APPEAL  are 
rioted  on  new  type,  which,  with  our  new  double- 
cylinder  press,  has  cempelled  an  outlay  of  more  than 
$10,000.  for  which  we  hope  to  be  fully  reimbursed  by 
long  lists  of  additional  subscribers  from  the  section 
of  conntry  in  the  interest  of  which  the  APPEAL  has 
labored  for  more  than  thirty  yearH. 

We  hope  oor  friends,  appreciating  our  efforts,  will 
help  us;  and  thai  each  one  wiH  take  upon  himself  the 
office  of  an  agent  for  the  APPEAL  and  forward  a  club. 
We  are  resolred  that  past  issues  shall  be  exceeded  in 
Taried  excellence  .and  interest  by  those  of  1872.  The 
Presid^ntia  elcK^tion,  oar  own  State  And  Iocs!  elec- 
tions, and  many  other  impending  questions,  wfll  com- 
bine to  inrest  a  newspaper  during  the  remainder  of 
this  year  with  extraordinary  interest. 

The  APPEAL  presents  an  instructive  epitome  of  the 
news  of  the  world.  Erery  department  of  the  paper  is 
carefully  edited.  It  aims  to  tell  the  news  fairly,  hon- 
estly and  interestingly;  to  aid  in  all  good,  causes;  to 
(zpose  abuses  and  stimulate  ref  rm  ;  to  represent  the 
most  liberal  thought  And  fcigbe»t  tendencies  of  the 
time ;  to  welcome  all  schemes  that  proraine  good ;.  to 
eneonniK^  all  praiseworthy  human  enterprises,  reli- 
gions and  secular ;  to  stimulate  the  love  of  knowledge, 
a  taste  for  art  and  the  culture  of  all  the  better  instincts 
of  our  nature  ;  to  sustain  good  government  and  honest 
rulers;  to  condemn  the  bbd,  and  war  upon  cliques, 
coteries  and  '*  rings." 

In  view  of  the  momentous  ssues  bound  up  in  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  1872,  we  expect  a  large  acceesion 
to  our  snbscription  list. 

Kotwltbetanding  the  fnofeased  cost  of  paper,  com- 
position and  general  expenees,  the  price  of  the  AP- 
PEAL is  less  than  charged  before  the  War,  when  ex- 
penses were  one-third  leyis  tl^n  n«w.- 

Mewspaper  dealers,  express  agents,  country  mer- 
chants, postmasters,  cailioad  depot  agent*,  and  any 
frt»d|QfAhft,AfSMgHi3  APfEAL  nbo  wiiUl»«o»a(» 
''*IV«4lo  ax(%i|Ft>ubicciih0i^jre»ittin;^'io  m  tbm 
ainooiit,^lese  ten  per  cent.,  or  five  per  cent,  for  clubs, 
for  theif^sek^ieea ;  oi^if  preferred,  we  iftll  give  aicopy 
<rf  the  WSEIELY  Af  Pfi  iL  for  mw  fear  to  a*r  one 
•«BdiDg  us  five  or  i««re  8Ub9oriber>. 

Address  APPEAL.  Memphis,  Tennessee. 


THK    ORB3AT 

English  Quarterlies. 

AND 

BLMf  OOD'S  EDINBURaH  MAGAZIKE. 


REPRINTED  BY 


The  Leonard  Scott  Publistimg  Co., 
140  PULTON  STBBBT.K.f., 


At  about  one-third  tho  price  of  Hit  origijuUs, 


Thf  Zdiabirgh  S«vltw, 
Tht  WMtmiartM  S«vi«v, 


Thf  LealOB  aiurUrly  Itvliv, 
Tbf  British  aurtwly  B«Tlfv, 


Published  Quarterly— January,  April,  July,  Ootober- 

AND 

SUekwMd*!  Zdinbnrgh  lbga^«. 
(A  fac-simileof  the  original.)    Published  Monthly. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

For  any  one  Review $4  00  per  annum. 

For  any  two  Reviews -  7  00         ** 

For  any  three  Reviews ~...10  00         " 

For  all  four  Reviews „ -12  00  •• 

For  Blackwood's  Magnsine 4  00  " 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review -  7  00         ** 

For  Blackwood  and  two  Reviews 10  00  •• 

For  Blackwood  and  three  R'views...l8  00  " 

For  Blackwood  and  the  f.  ur  Re  views.  16  00  ** 

Postage,  two  cents  a  number,  to  be  prepaid  by  the 
quarter  at  the  otfice  of  delivery. 


CLUBS. 

A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to 
cHibe  of  four  or  nwre  persons,  thus :  four  copies  of 
Blackwood  or  of  one  R(&view  will  be  sent  to  one  mddreai 
for  9i2.i0 ;  four  copies  of  the  four  Reviews  and  Black- 
wood for  $48,  and  so  on. 

To  clube  of  ten  or  more,  in  addition  to  tb«  above 
discount,  a  copy  gratis  will  be  allowed  to  the  getter-up 
of  the  dub. 


The  Leonard  Scott  Publisliing  Go. 

ALSe   PVBLIfH 

THS  rARBC£It*8  GUIDE 

.    Ta.  SclentfKc  And  PmcXicd,  MgrlmeliMre.      -  . 

By  HBNKT'^rsfH^nfS^'  F.  R.  8.,  fidinbui^hj*a(^d  the 
late  J.  P*  NosToiM  Professor  of  Soientifio  Agrisulturs 
in  Tale  College,  Ivew  Haven. 

Two  vols.  Ko^rtd  Octavo*.  1600pfige«  and  nnmerols 
engravings.    Price,  S7;  by  mail,  post-paid,  fB.  ^ 

Jan.  '7^2m. 
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INSIDE  PASSENGER  AND  MAIL  ROUTE,  VIA 
Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad— for  Pas- 
sengers and  Mail  only.  Passengers  take  the  Railroad 
Ferrr  Boat,  foot  of  St.  Ann  street,  at  7>{  A.  M.,  reach- 
ing Brashear  City  at  1I>^  A.  M.,  there  connecting  with 
«teamer 

•JOSlCI>IIIN-B3. 
TUESDAYS  AND  FRIDAYS. 

WEDNESDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 
CITY    OW   NORTTOLK, 
THURSDAYS  AND  SUNDAYS.     ' 
Tickets  and  staterooms  secured  until  5  P.  M.,  daily 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  Agent's  office,  or  at  the  Ferry 
Landing  en  the  morning  of  departure. 

C.  A.  WHITNEY  A  CO.,  Amntt, 
Cbr.  MagtubM  and  Naiehu  SU,.  Ntw  OriMfU. 
Jan.  *72-ly. 

WESTERN  JETHODIST, 

A.  Family  Newspaper. 


ISSUED      EVERY      SATURDAY. 


W.  C.  JOHNSON,  Editor. 

B.  W.  BLEW  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

Ko.  879>^  ICala  Str^t, 


OrtM  off  Six  CoRforoiiCM  of  tht  M.  E.  Church,  South, 

MEMPHIS,  NORTH  MISSISSIPPI, 

ARKANSAS,  WHITE  RIVER, 

LITTLE  ROCK,  INDUN  MISSION. 

Twenty-Eight  to  Thirty  Columns 
Of  OTery  number  filled  with  Reading  Matter  adapted 
to  the  family. 
Prioe.  $2.00  a  year,  in  advance. 
To  MiniBters,  traveling  and  local,  11.00. 
Remit  yourself  if  an  Agent  is  not  at  hand. 
Business  men  will  take  notice  that  it  is  a  good  and 
theap  medium  for  advertising. 

R.  W.  BLEW  d&  CO. 

March,  *72-tf. 

XempUs  &  Aitoaaas  Biver  Packet  Oo. 

The  Elegant  Piassenger  Boats  of  this  line  leave  Mem- 
phis for  an  points  on  Arkansas  river 

Monday!  and  Fridayi,  4  1-2  p.m. 

For  freight,  passage,  or  other  information,  apply  te 
W.  H.  KENNEDAT,  Agint, 
Office  on  Go.'s  Wharfboai,  foot  of  Court  Street. 
Dec  'Tl-ly. 


The  Farm  Ghioago  Pumps 

And  Patoit  hmlmlmi  Itod  Cylisler  Pnp^ 

For   Cisterns  and    Wells  of  any  Ikjttk, 


Are  Cheap,  Durable  and  Efficient.  Oter  100,000  sold. 
Every  Pump  Warranted.  Any  person  can  set  tliem. 
Sold  everywhere  by  dealers  in  standard  Farm  Ma- 
chinery, Hardware  and  Plantation  Supplies.  Deeerip- 
tive  Catalogues  sent  on  application.  For  terms,  ad- 
dress the  manufkcturers. 


April,  *72-3m. 


J.  F.  TEMPLE  *  SONS, 
Chicago,  ni. 


The  WilBon  Improred  Cotton  Prco. 


The  public  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  i 
are  hereby  notified  not  to  purchase  plantation,  coonty 
or  State  rights  to  the  above  Press  from  any  agent  for 
the  same  whose  power  of  attorney  is  dated  prior  to 
January  1, 1872,  as  the  authority  of  all  such  agents  has 
been  revoked. 

Duly  authorised  agents,  provided  with  proper  cre- 
dentials, dated  subsequent  to  January  1,  1^  will 
canvass  both  the  above  Slates  at  an  early  day.  tnm 
whom  the  public  can  make  purchases,  which  will  be 
binding  on  the  undersigned. 

URUH  T.  WILSON,  1 
CoLnwATsm,  Miss.,  March  18, 1072. 
April, '72-it. 


WttOUEBALX  AND  RXTAIL  DXALXB  IK 


No.  292  MAIN  STREET^         ....         MEMPHIS, 

InTiiM  the  attention  of  the  PabUo  to  Yds  SUPSBIOB   STOCK  of  LATEST  STTLBS 
JCanufbolnvd  SpeoiAlly  for  DurmbilUyond  Sanrice,  which  he  will  sell  at  the  Tery  loweit  prioei.. 
May  'V-4j» 
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PEOPLES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Of  Mempliis,    Tenn. 
OAPXTAZ.,  riTLZ.  PAID,  $300,000  00. 

OFFICE:  IN  THE  COMPANY'S  BUILDING, 
No.    16    Madison    Street,    Memphis,    Tennessee. 

W.  B.  GREEN UW,  President 
EUGENE  MAGEVNEY,  Vice  Pres't  J.  A.  SIMMONS,  Sec'y. 

Board    of  Directors: 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  JOHN  OVERTON,  Jr^  N.  S.  BRUCE, 

WM.  M.  FARRINGTON,         C.  W.  GOYER,  EUGENE  MAGEVNEY, 

R.  B.  SNOWDEN. 


THE  8tren|rth  and  ability  of  this  Company,  with  a  fUU  paid  capital  of  $300,000  and  surplus 
of  $35,000,  wul  conunend  itself  to  eyery  one  desiring  to  effect  Insurance  on  dwellings  or  busi- 
ness property.  Feb. '  72-1  y. 


W.  8.  BRUCE.  JOSEPH BBUCE.  J/.  S.  BBUCE. 

W.  S.  BRUCE  &  CO., 
Carriage  M^aiXTafacturers 

Pfoei.  37  and  39  31!om*oe  SItreet, 

Carriag*  Hardware,  Trimmingt,  SpolcM,  Huba,  Faiiota,  Wheala,  Painta,  Oila, 

Vamiahaa,  Etc. 

Peb.  Ta-ly. 
ALXX.  MUBBAY.  S.  E.  RIBGILY. 

MURRAY  &  RIDGELY, 

BOCERCZZuA.ZI'T     TuA.ir.ORS. 

31  TUT  A  T)TBQl!T   STie^HHIT, 
East  of  Clark's  Jewelcy  Store,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
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J.  T.  PETTIT,  Memphis. 


WM.  SIMPSON,  Tuscumbia,  Aim. 


PETTIT  &  SIMPSON, 

COnON  FACTORS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


No.  18  Union  Street, 


Memphis,  Tenn. 


LIBERAL  ADVANCES  MADE  ON  CONSIGNMENTS.    Orders  for  Supplies 
filled  at  Lowest  Rates.    Instructions  Strictly  Obeyed. 

ESTES,  FIZER  &  PINSON, 

276  Front  Street, 

Lately  occupied  by  BROOKS,  NEELY  &  CO.,  offer  for  »ale 


500  boxes  Oheene, 
S0,000  pounds  BACon, 
1,000  kegs  Nails, 
50Q  bi8  Tobacco, 


1,000  bbls  Flour, 
300  baK8  Coffpe, 

»0  toH  H»rp«, 
lOO  bbls   Molassei*, 


too  bbls  Whisky, 
SOO  bbls  Salt, 
^00  kegs  Lard, 
500  nns  Bagging,  2(^2>^ 
lus. 


300  hxs  CaodlfS, 

600  kits  Mackerel, 

»5  hhds  Sunr. 

9,000  bdU  Ties,  aUfnt. 

terns. 


Also,  Tea,  Shot,  Led,  Pepper,  Spice,  Starch,  Rope,  Tar,  Soda»  Soap,  latdies.  Crackers,  Cas^, 

In  facU,  a  complete  and  fresh  stock  of  CASE  GOODS,      Wholesale  dealers  wiQ  do 
well  to  call  be/ore  purchasing  elsewhere, 
Dec.  7l-ly. 


WILKMS. 


F.  H.  CLARK.      OUR  THIMYmFIRST  YBAR  IH  MEMPHIS.     "-  «• 
F-    H.    CLA^R^K    Sd    CO., 

WH0LK8ALK   AND   RETAIL   DKALKRS   IN 

Ms,  liuBoais,  kiliy,  Siherwaie^  M  Tabb  IliiUer^  Us, 

AND  A  LARGS  ASSORTMENT  OF  GUNS  ANP  PISTOLS, 

J^Q.  t  Clark^s  Marble  Block, 

Mefiaphis,  Tenn. 


Os^mer  Main  and  Afa^lison  SireeU, 

Feb.  '72-ly. 

THE  ST.  liOUlS  IIOTEIi. 

This  magnificent  Hotel,  lately  renewed  «nd  greatly 
iiBproTed,and  entirely  re-fumished  in  mo.^t sumptuous 


and  elegantstyle,  by  the  St.  Louis  Hotel  Association,  of 
which  E.  F.  Mioton,  Esq.,  of  Now  Orleans,  is  the  Presi- 
dent,  was  OPENED  to  tje  tr4velin«  <|on)miln'ty  tn  the 


First  Day  of  FERBUAnV,  18^,  in^t  thp  ii|un|igf  ment 
of  the  undersQi^ned. 

HIRAM  CRANSTON, 


BOYLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

279i  l£AINStBZ2T, 


woe 


Formerly  Proprietor  of  the  New  York  Hotel. 


S.  W.  FERGUSON, 
Attorney    and  Xdunaellor   at  .Law^ 

Greenville,    Miss. 

Will  practice  in  Bolivar,  Wiishfngton  and  IstaqueDS 
eounties,  and  attend  to  pa\  ment  of  Taxes. 


JL&BtiMST 


PEIimmTl'BLISIUEl! 

ANa  BOOK  BINOEItY 
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ESTABIaXSHEO    IN   1846. 


0.  F.   PRB8C0TT.  J.   P.   PRKSCOTT. 

1>IALKB6  IK 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   GERMAN,    PALM    AND    ROSIN    SOAPS, 

Opposite  Wonliaia  Hoiuie,  lf£  Iff  PHIS,  TENN. 

JLGENT   FOR 

PERKINS  8z:  HOUSE'S 

PATENT   METALLIC   COAL-OIL 


This  Lamp  it  adapted  to  all  uses,  public  or  private,  for  every  style  of  Stands,  Brackets, 
Chandeliers,  Hall- Lamps,  etc.  Being  made  of  metal,  it  will  not  break,  and  combines  (besides 
perfect  safety)  cleanliness,  brilliant,  odorless  ligbt,  economy  and  durability. 

CASH   PAID  FOR  GREASE  AND  TALLO^A/'. 

May,  'TSS-ly. 

LANIER  HOUSE 

ISJ:  TJ  L  B  E 12/ K/ IT     STI2;EEIT, 

MACON,  GEORGIA. 


Close  to  the  Court  House,  Postofflce,  Banks  and  business  part  of  the  city. 
Street  Cars  to  every  portion  of  the  city  pass  tlie  door  every  five  minutes. 


.B.    DTJiB,  ,  ^Proprietor. 


Free  Omtdbtis  t<r  and  from  Passeager  Depet. 

May,  '72-2111.  ...  .  , 
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PHOEBUS  PATENT  SPABK  ARRESTER. 


To  Steam  Gin,  Steam  Mill,  and  to  ail   Pereont  Using   Steam   Fixtures  for 

any  Purpose  Whatever. 

HftTinff  completed  «nd  ftUly  tested  my  PATENT  SPARK  ARRESTER*  I  ftm  now  prepared  to 

fill  all  orders  forfthis  appliance,  and 'would  take  this  means  of  assuring  ail  persons  using  Boilers,  StOTW, 
Flues  or  Chimneys,  whereby  any  risk  of  Are  may  be  incurred  from  sparks,  that  my  ARRESTER  is  a  eomplets 
BAnovAKD.  I  do  not  ask  that  my  assertion  be  received  as  authority,  but  have  now  certificates  firem  respos* 
sible  and  well-known  parties  who  have  given  it  an  impartial  test.  An  investigation  of  theplaa  upon  which  \i 
is  constructed  will  satisfy  any  one  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  nalozal 
science,  and  therefore  must  oe  invaluable  in  its  application. 

This  invention,  in  addition  to  being  a  perfect  annihilation  of  sparks  or  burning  cinders,  increases  the 
draft  of  smoke«stacks  to  such  an  extent  that,  where  thirty  or  more  feet  are  now  used,  from  ten  to  eightesa 
feet  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  for  the  same  puroose. 

As  a  matter  ef  economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  it  will  save  its  cost  in  fh>m  ene  to  three  months. 

Any  person  who  can  Jom  two  sections  of  stove-pipe  can  put  it  up,  and  I  guarantee  to  replace  any  wiock  I 
disarrange  at  my  own  expense  if  I  fkil  to  make  this  appliance  do  all  I  elaim  for  it  in  this  circuCar. 

T.   B.  PHOEBUS. 

All  orders  addressed  to  NBLBON  k  TITUS,  10  Jefferson  Street,  or  A.  J.  WHITE,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 


AuuTix,  TuHiOA  GouvTT,  Miss.,  October  81, 187t 
MR.  T.  B.  PHOEBUS— 

In  reply  tovours  of  the  25th,  I  will  say  that  I  have  one  of  your  Spark  Consumers  new  in  use,  on  asixte« 
foot  chimney.  The  draft  is  perfect.  I  have  seen  the  engine  at  night  firing  with  cotton  seed  and  ashcfains. 
and  have  never  seen  onb  spark  come  out  of  the  chimney.  I  can  perfectly  recommend  it  for  everything  thsi 
yon  claim  for  it.    The  saving  of  fuel  is  at  least  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent. 

Yours,  etc.,  JAMES  H.  ANDEBSON. 

THOMAS  PHOEBUS,  Esq.—  Octobke  aoth,  ISH. 

Dbae  Sib,— I  have  tested  your  Spark  Arrester  thoroughly,  and  em  satisfied  that  it  is  a  complete  snceest. 
It  is  what  it  claims  to  be— a  "Spark  Arrester,"  and,  instead  of  obstructlna,  I  think  it  rather  iiMrnves  the 

draft.    Every  engine,  where  there  is  the  least  danger  f^om  sparks,  should  nave  one.  '       

Tours  respeotfkilly,  N.  F.  LEMASTBB, 

Q.  FALLS. 

'JE^'JSIB^'JS'R     TO 
Major  JOHN  T.  HORNER,  Helena,  Ark.;  Gapt.  IKE  SHELBT,  Bolivar  County,  Miss. ;  WM.  BEN#IS. 
Memphis;  JAMES  ROLLINS,    Memphis;   WILLLaM  A.  ROBINSON,  HANDLE  ft  HEATH,  a&d  CUBB1N8 
k  GUNN,  Memphis. 


W.  O.^YRD. 

WATCHEUEWELRT. 

A  large  and  choice  stock  of 

WATCEES 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

XBW    STTLXS 

CHAINS,  mt  JEWELJtf, 

Silverware, 


Feb.  'T»4m. 


SODTHEBK  lUSICAL  JOPKAL. 

LUDDEN  a  BATES,  Piblithers,  Savannah,  6a. 


Published  monthly  at  the  low  price  of  $1.00  a  year. 
A  flrst-olass  Magasine  of  its  kind,  beautifully  gotten 
up,  and  most  ably  edited.  Thoroughly  Southern  in 
Ita  tone,  It  should  be  found  in  every  musical  family 
throughout  the  South.  It  contains  each  month  six- 
teen pages  (sheet  music  siie)  of  Musical  Sketches, 
Hints,  Correspondence,  Melange,  Instructive  Bdite- 
rials.  Southern  Musioal  Notes,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Musio,  etc.  Tea  dollars*  worth  of  ehoice  moaio  given 
dariag  the  year.  Jane,  *73-3t. 


J.  B.  BENNETT, 
President. 


J.  H.  BEATTIE, 
Secretary. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF    CINCINNATI. 

FIRB,  RIYBR^HD   MARIM. 

fttolAitiafUfHyiafOlilMfcLwwi.   .    .    t8,07l,UIIL 

Agencies  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  ths 
UnitedTstates  and  Canada. 
Jan-  '72-tf. 


J.  V.  PATm. 


w.  ■.  nAvnBOii. 


M.  M.  pahb. 


PAYHB,  DAHBROH  &  CO., 

(Suoeessors  to  Payne,  Huntington  A  Go.) 

COTTON  FACTORS, 

Nos.  64  and  M  Baronne  Street 
NE>V    ORLEANS. 

Jan.  '72-ly. 
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THE  SODTHERN  FARM  AND  HOME, 

A  Pint  Qui  Dlutittid  Xaguiu  of  Agrictltsn.  Husbetuti  ud  DoBiitii  Eeonoay. 

WM.  M.  BBOWNE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office,  380  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

BOYLE  ^  CHAP  MAX,  PublUhers. 

f  BRMS,  TWO  DOLLARS  PBR  AHHUM,  FDR  SIHQLH  COPY, 


To  Clubfl  the  following  reduced  rates  are  offered: 


Three  Copies,  one  year « 

Fire  Copies,  one  year ^... 


^.16  00 
...  7  50 


Ten  Copies,  one  year ^....^».  J14  75 

Twenty  Copies,  one  year.....» 29  09 


The  orders  most  be  always  accompanied  by  the  cash. 

As  a  Medium  of  Advertising  it  has  few  equals  and  no  saperior  in  the  Southern  States,  having  now  a  list  of 
over  SIX  THOUSAND  su^cribers,  comprismg  all  the  Southern  and  manj  of  the  Northern  States,  which  is 
daily  receiving  numerous  additions,  and  which  it  is  confidently  expected  will  be  doubled  within  the  ensuing 
yeex.    The  following  are  the 

BA.rrES    OF    A.I>  VERTI»INO  J 

PAOS  RATfiS.-One  Full  Page,  first  insertion ^ „ $30  00 

One  Pull  Page,  each  subttequent  insertion 26  00 

One  Full  Page,  half  year « 126  00 

One  Full  Page,  one  year » 200  00 


One  Column , 

Three-quarter  Column.. 

Half  Column 

er  Column...... 


Xe« 


1  Mo. 


15  00 
12  00 
800 
500 


2  Mo. 


25  00 
20  OU 
12  00 
7  00 


3  Mo. 


40  00 
30  00 
20  UO 
10  00 


4  Mo. 


55  00 
40  00 
28  00 
14  00 


5  Mo. 


66  00 
50  00 
82  00 
16  00 


6  Mo. 


80  00 
60  00 
40  00 
20  00 


9  Mo. 


120  00 
90  00 
60  00 
80  00 


1  Y'r. 

150  00 
100  00 
76  00 
85  00 


„  iss  than  quarter  ef  a  column,  25  cents  a  line  each  insertion. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  payable  quarterly  in  advance. 

A  copy  containing  the  first  issue  of  ea«h  advertisement  always  mailed  to  the  advertiser  free. 


S03SS]Z>XTX«S]. 


MCMPHIf  k  CHARLESTON  RAILROAD. 

Leevee  Memphis, 11 15  A.M. 

Arrives  at  Chattanooga,     ....  600  A.M. 

Leaves  Chattanooga,         -       •       •       •  630  A.M. 

Arrives  at  Memphis,         •       •       •       -  10  20  P.M. 

NI«M  Trtfn. 

Leaves  Memphis, 6  00  P.M. 

Arrives  at  Chattanooga,     ....  5  00  P.M. 

Leaves  Chattanooga,         ....  8U0P.M. 

Arrives  at  Memphis,         ....  12 15  P.M. 

MISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

TIMB  or  TEAIVS  PASSUIO  OBAMD  iUMCHOir. 

North.  South, 

ArriTe,       -       ■       -       -       1 56  P.M.  2 11  P.M. 

4  30  A.M.  115  A.M. 

LeeTe,        ....       211P.M.  826  P.M. 

4  88  A.M.  2.23  A.M. 

MISSISSIPPI  A  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 


New  Orleans  Mail,    ... 

Express, 

Freight,  daily,  except  Sunday, 


LBAVB.  AmmivB. 

12  40  P.M.  8  50  P.M. 

416  P.M.  8  50  A.M. 

6  80  A.M.  3  00  P.M. 


MEMPHIS  A  LOUISVILLE  RAILROAD. 
Day  Exprefs  leaves     •       -  •       -       8  25  A.M. 

New  York  Express,  daily.  •       .       .       3 10  P.M. 

Brownsville  Aooommoaation  leaves  daily  at  6  10  P. 
li.(  except  Sunday. 


Schediile  of  Bailroads  in  (Georgia. 

WESTERN  A  ATLANTIC  R.  R.  NIGHT  PASS'R.TRAIN.   . 

tjmrm  Attaate, 10  20FM. 

ArrlvwalChaMaB«Ha»  .         •         •         .     6  MAM. 

I^MVM  Chattaaavfs, SSOPM. 

▲RfvssatAUaata,  ....     14SAM. 


8  15AM 
4  2»PM. 
ASIAM. 
S9UPM. 


Day  PasMnoar  Tnin. 

Lmtw  Atlanta,       .... 
ArriTM  u  Chattaaooga, 
Lmtm  Chattanooga,      ... 
▲rrlTM  at  Atlanta.         ... 

CHARLOTTE.  COLUMBIA  AND  AUBUSTA  RAILROAD. 

Lear*  Aofiula.       -       •  -      3  1ft  A  M.     <  00  P  M. 

ArriTO  at  Charlotta,  .  .      S00PM.A15AM. 

Lmto  Charlotte      .       -  .  .      7lftAM.798PM. 

ArriTo at  Aagiuta»  .       6  fiO  F  M.     7  JO  AM. 

SOUTHWESTERN  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  TRAINS. 


Loaro  Maoon,  ..... 
ArriTo  at  Eamala,  ..... 
LoaToEa&ala,  ..... 
ArriTO  at  Maoon, 

Colttmbut  PatMfMtr  Trtlnt. 

Loavo  Maoon,  ..... 

ArriTo  at  Oolambna,  .... 
Loaro  Colambua,  ..... 
Arrivo  at  Maoon,     ..... 


800AM. 
4  68FM. 
7  4AAM. 
4a5FM. 

5S9AM. 

11  00  A  M. 

12  4SFM. 
<06FM. 

Maetfi  and  Bruatwlck  Pattanger  Tralat. 

Loavo  Maoon,  •  9  10  A  M. 

AiTiTo  at  Bmntwlek. 9  36  F  M. 

Lmto  Brunswick, 4  4ft  A  M. 

ArriTo  at  Maoon,    •  •         -      *^  -          .          •  <  10  F  M. 

6E0RGIA  RAILROAD— Day  Train. 

Loaro  Atlanta, 710AM. 

Arrivo  at  Anfosta, 640PM. 

Loavo  Anguota,  -  -  ...  •500AM. 

Arrivo  at  Atlanta,  -         -  -         -     SSIFM. 

Ntglit  Train. 

Loavo  Atlanta,  ...  .  ft  IS  F  M. 

ArrlTo  at  Angoata, 8  40  A  M. 

Loaro  AogoMa, 8  1ft  F  M. 

Arrivo  at  AtUata, 6  40  AM. 

MACON  A  AUGUSTA  RAILROAD, 
dn  and  aftor  Monday,  Jaanary  2Sd,  traias  wHI  ma  daily  on 
thil  Bo«»  as^Uowt.  Sundays  oxooptod : 

Loavo  Maoon. 680  AM. 

ArrtTOatAngnMa, 14ftFM. 

Loavo  Aacnota, ISOOM. 

Arrivo atlfaooa, 7  18 F  M. 
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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF 


Ji0F^TrCULTUF(E,^QF(ICULTUREAJ^iD^URAL|3lfE 

Published  at  Augusta,  Ga., 


ON    10th    AND    28th    OF    EACH    MONTH. 


P.  J.  BERCKMANS,         ....  Hotticultural  Editor. 

ASSISTED    BY    ABLE   SOUTHERN   WRITERS. 


BOUND   COPIES  OF  VOLUME  No.  1  FOE  SALE-PEIOE,  $2  00. 


The  object  op  this  PUBLICA-nOK   is  to  DrsSEMINATE,   IN  A  POPULAR    FORM,  TRUSTWOBTHT 
INFORMATION  ON  THE  SUBJECT  UPON  WHICH  IT  TREATS,  AND  ESPECIAIXY 
ADAPTED  TO  OUR 

SOUTHERN    CLIMATE. 


SUBSCRIPTION— ONE   DOLLAR   PER  ANNUM. 


Correspondence  and  Queries  shall  receive  attention.    Business  Cow- 
munications  and  Subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 


E.  H.  Gray,  Publisher, 


July,  *72-.8lll. 


AUGUSTA,  GEORCaA. 
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WHOLESALE    CATALOGUE 


Stationery  Goods 


BOYLE    8z:    CHAPMAN, 


No.  279J  Main  St, 


Memphis,  Tenn. 


LETTER  PAPER. 
NOTE  PAPER. 
CAP  PAPER. 
LEGAL  PAPER. 
BILL  PAPER. 
TISSUE  PAPER. 
PRINTING  PAPER. 
BLOTTING  PAPER. 
STEEL  PENS,  all  kini)8. 
BLACK  INKS,  all  kinds. 
VIOLET  INKS. 
CARMINE  INKS. 
MUCILAGE. 

LEAB  PENCILS,  all  kitos. 
PEN  HOLDERS,  all  kindb. 
LEDGERS. 
JOURNALS. 
DAY  BOOKS. 
CASH  BOOKS. 
LETTER  BOOKS. 
•  DRAFT  BOOKS. 
NOTE  BOOKS. 
CHECK  BOOKS. 
COTTON  BOOKS. 
DISCHARGING  BOOKS. 
SCRAP  BOOKS. 


MEMORANDUM  BOOKS. 
PASS  BOOKS. 
BILL  LADING  BOOKS. 
POCKET  BOOKS. 

DIARIES,  ALL  KINDS. 

BUSINESS  CARDS. 
VISITING  CARDS. 

ENVELOPES,  ALL  KIKD8. 

RUBBER  BANDS. 
INKSTANDS,  all  kinds. 

RULERS,  ALL  KINDS. 

paper  fasteners, 
pen  racks. 
w.:ap]'ING  paper. 

PAl'i.^..  BAGS,  ALL  SIZES. 

COPYING  presses. 

CASH  BOXES. 

LETTER  CLIPS. 

LETTER  FILES. 

PENKNIVES. 

SLATES. 

SLATE  PENCILS. 

GUM  LABELERS. 

MERCHANDISE  TAGS. 

WASTE  PAPER  BASKETS. 

RIBBON  stamps: 


DOXTB  XO    ORDBR. 
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396  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN., 

WHOLESALI   AND   RETAIL 


OIL  CLOTHS,  WINDOW  SHADES,  MATTRESSES, 

AT  LO^A/'EST  PRICES. 


and  are  prepared  to  supply  the  trade  with  all  kinds  of  Beddinc,  inclodlng  all  ktadi  ol 
I  Sponge  MattreRses.  Aii*o,  very  superior  Spring  Bed  Bottoms  and  Folding  Bed  Lonagy^ 
Affents  for   LAMES  V  0<jL    MATTRESSES,  PATENT   DROP   CURTAIN   FIXTDMS. 


We  maanfacture  and 
Oriental,  Palim  and  S] 

and   are   Oeneral    Ac ._.    _    , _ 

VALLEY'S   PATENT  CLOTHES    HORSFS.  PATENT   EARTH    CIX)8ET8  AND   COMMODJSS,  WILSOITS 
ADJUSTABLE  IRON  CHAIR,  wonderful  WOVEN  MATTRESSES,  etc. 


Dealers  are  specially  invited  to  call  on  us,  as  we  ofTer  Special  Bargaisi. 

Feb.  •72-ly. 


INSECT   EXTERMINATOR 

A  QREAT  AND  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERT, 

WORTH    MILLIONS   TO    THE    COUNTRY. 


Cotton  and  Tobacco  planters,  Grain  Producers  and  Gardeners,  and  those  with  Orchards  and 
Vineyards  should  not  be  without  them,  as 

ONE   MTTLmXm   protect   FTVIS   ACZUES. 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Oertiflcatesf.    Price  only  $1. 

Thus,  for  TWENTY  CEKTS  PER  ACRE,  you  can  protect  your  Cotton  from  the  eaUrfOtr, 
your  Tobacco  from  the  worm^  your  Grain  from  the  fly,  your  Orchard  from  the  eurcviM,  ttd  - 
.  your  garden  from  insects.     In  short,  it  is  the  most  complete  protection  yet  discoyered  fro* 
^  these  enemies  to  production. 

Ought  to  be  in  Use  Early  in  June  to  Fully  Protect. 

Its  «tmpltcity  carries  conviction  to  the  most  incredulous,  and  the  eerttfiqates  are  uBqaeBtionei 

K.  P.  QLEISrZSr,  j^gent, 

May'73-2t.  Atlanta*   a-eorffi»« 
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ImEOPOImD    GOSPEIi, 

BOX^S    -A.O-KN'T    FOR 

SIITH'S  IMIRICM  ORGIHS 

AND  THE  CELEBRATED 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organs. 


DIDJ^HiSSR    IN" 


Sheet  musiOp 

And  Musical  Merchandise  Generally, 
375  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

FIANOS  TO  SENT.    OLD  PIANOS  taken  in  exchange  for  NEW  ONES. 

VTTXO'XXa-GI-  .A.ZO'JD  zt.xtx*.A.xxi.xxiir<a- 

FrompUy  »ttended  to.    MS.  OOEFEL,  being  a  practical  Piano-forte  Maker,  is  a  g«uinuite« 
that  he  will  perform  properly  whaterer  he  nndertalces. 
D«e.,  Tl-ly. 

^^M^^a    J.  B.  HILLS, 


iiiiif 

[MEDICINES       PRINTING 

Itlttt 


;Vl28tJrtAiN  ST|'. 


MEMPHIS,    TENN., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 


If f Iff  j  DRUGS,  Medicines, 


"sir 


W 


It 


Paints,  Oils,  Dye-Stuffs,  etc.,  etc 


>*ixie  Assortaaaent    of  Surgical   Instrumentsu 

PI/RE  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WINES    A.]SrD    LIQUORS. 


J«n.  *72-ly. 


ETERT  ARTICLE  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  PURE  AND  FRESH. 


GoogI( 
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OF  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


No.  42  Madison  St.,         Memphis,  Tean. 

®ff»c«r0 :  ^  ■ 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  President.  .*• 

IL  J.  WICZS,  Ist  Vioe-Fresidmt. 

J.  T.  P2!TTIT,  2d  Tioe-Fre^dent. 

WM.  H.-BBOWNE,  SeoNtar7. 

J.  E.  ESUONDSON,  (kaeral  Agast 
Prof.  0.  P.  McOAT, 

S.  WOOSWABS,  M.  S.,  Modioal  Examiner. 

ELLETT  A  PEELAN,  Atton«3rs. 

B.  W.  AVEITT,  11  S.,  Consnlting  PhTsIdaii. 


^'/S| 


l&oaxb  of  ^irccfora 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS, 
M.  J.  WICKS,    - 
W.  R.  HUNT,     . 
T.  W.  WHITE,  - 
WILLIAM  JOYNEE, 
J.  T.  PETTIT,    . 
W.  B.  GREENLAW, 
JOHN  D.  ADAMS,     - 
0.  B.  CHURCH, 
W.  L.  VANCE,  -       - 
F.  W.  SMITH,    -       . 
N.  8.  BRUCE,     - 
J.  O.  FIZER,        .       - 
PHILIP  TUGGLB,    - 
NAPOLEON  HILL.  - 


Memphis^  Tenn, 

Preddeni  M.  f  O,  R,  R. 

Memphis^  T^n, 

Hemandoy  Miss, 

JoyneTy  Lemmon  j*  Oale, 

Peitit  i  Simpson, 

President  Peoples  Insuranes  Cbwywy,' 

President  M,  ^^  A.  R.  P.  Ok 

Memphis,  Tfewi.  * 

Memphis.  Tenn,  ^       "j 

Ckuhter  Memphis  OU^  Fire  #  i3MtSmm 

W,  S,  Bruce  ^  Oo.  :7l 

Stewart  Bros,  ^  Fiser. 

Memphis,  TWtn. 

mU,  Fontaine  j*  Cb. 


Folioies  will  be  issued  for  $1,000  to  $10,000  on  the  lives  of  males,  from  tlie  %^  > 
60,  and  for  $5,000  from  the  age  of  60  to  65.  On  the  lives  of  females,  for  $5,000  onl^  id 
age  of  ^,  $&  P^i^  thousand  extra  will  be  charged.    No  extra  charge  after  that  age. 

No  extra  hazardous  risks  taken.    All  policies  non-forfeitable  after  second  ftijmtt/k^. 
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gFFICERS  of 
'^^  Agricultural 
Societies,  and  all 
others,  will  please 
bear  in  mind  that 
we  will  fill  their  or- 
ders for  every  de- 
scription of  plain 
or  colored  posters 


^gei|l8  for  R,  yoe  4  Co'g 


^^O'iig  Presses  aijdl^acWtierJ' 


of  every  size  and 
style,  as  low  as  any 
house  in  the  coun- 
try, and  in  a  style 
and  beauty  of 
execution  unsur- 
passed by  any 
Establishment  in 
the  United  States. 


#1, 


ist:,  ||{rtU  of  $licli,  ^imin  ^iiibli 


And  Every  Description  of  Plain  and  Ornamental 

PRINTING  AND  BOOK-BINDING 

£xeeated  Promptly  and  in  the  Best  Manner. 

BOYLE  &:  CHAPMAN, 

Sf9  M&iQ  aUp  Msmpbisp  fiwn* 
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T^3SI 


MANSFIEImD  a 


PreiMured  from  rare  Essential  OUs,  Extraet  of  Camphor,  Extract  of  Arnica, 
CUorodyne  and  Magnetic  T1«M  cliemicaUy  combined. 

TlM  great  snecew  of  tbi«  poWe^ftil  p<fti«trat!nginal(l  wrnrmnU  the  proprietort  in  pronoaaciug  it  the  gn^Uist  Liniment  ei 
It  is  a  p«netrating  Fluid,  i^high  pass^  immedintalf  throng  all  the  tUaaea.  mutoles,  and  to  the  bone  lUelf.      lu  action 


•  ^beofcMata'iaiirttt*  iWtiwW'ut»7  i^other  liniments' do,  burto  open  them  and  Inoreaw)  the  oiroalation.     Itii  based  upon 

BciMiples  for  care  or  Qfttural  rosUTawnn  of  all  organio  deraRgcmenta,  whether  In  man  «r  beast,  ,.„.». 

.M^d-fbr  a  Circular  beari  ok  the  evidence  of  its  wonderfnl  affieacj,  from  the  following  well-known  citiiens  of  UwBiyiUl 

CoL  Vaiu  B.  GtEXN.  of  Shelby  cyonty.  Tenii.     Cured  him  of  Spinal  disease.  .     ,  ^  ^„ 

T.  E.  BMiitLT,  Plow  ManoftMjturBr.;ix>ui«Tille,  Ky.    Cured  him  of  a  teriouB  hurt  r«a«iTed  fromaf^L  ^  j 

A.  C.  Lase.  Horn  Lake  Depot.  Mies.    Cured  him  of  Paralysis. 

Ooa.  S.  J.  Wadlkt,  Iuka»  Miss.    Cured  bim  of  a  hnrt  of  eleven  jears'  standing.  ,     <     ,,      . 

Cat-  D.  H.  C.  MOORK,  Dardaaelle.  Ark.     Cured  his  wife  of  rheumatism. 
M.  V.  KtMSAir,  Olive  Braaeh,  Miss.    Cured  of  nearaHcia.    Had  poflfered  three  years. 

B.  Bock.  Harral's  Crossing.  Miis.     Cured  of  neuralgia  and  rhetiinatism. 
iQbomgk  M.  SaarDirKR.  Madisom  Station,  Ala.    Cofwd  ef  rheumatism  of  twenty  years'  standing. 

Dr.  Alfred  MooKM^y,  Saoraraento,  Ky.,  wriUa:  "  Yonr  Liniment  gives  uuirersal  satisfaction." 
Dr.  J.  W.  Tahrt.  Dukedom,  Teun.,  writes:  "  Yodr  Magic  Arnica  Liniment  givw  great satisfbotion, 
Hondred^  af  oth-rs  bave  published  their  teatimony  to  its  great  merits. 


extant. 
Rpon  UM 


V.    i. 
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\    .IT 


TliE 


L^JDIES' 


TCEMEDY. 


Sf e  Smki^Q}m?B  W^ms^M  T&g@>taLt®&  i 


UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

TlNmlManA9«|t«i:lfMBiofJ>r.  JMkMa,.vha  jAAda  th*  DiMMaa.ef^NFomm  avpadilty.  vadt  hfm  anlawttj  raooMsfti].  ut«  «• 
tbat  6sp«rl«Aee  aad  raee«M  we  an  indebted  Ibr  the  happy  oomMaaUoA  knewa  ae  hb 

:fc:m^x^s  vxooBj^rroR. 

This  Pr«|Mi«iipa  is  inteadad  sp^oiiUlj  for  the  Oure  of  Female  Diseases,  such  as 

CHLOBpItXS,,   OB  BJBTKNTIQN,       IftB^GUI^AMITT,       ^AINWUL   MBKSTMUjLTIOJi, 

SVFPBBSBkn   MJEKSTBVjlTiqif,       JLBUOOJ^LBUBJL^       VTBBINB   UI.CBBATION, 

And  all  alteeCloiia  of  kindxttd  nature. 

IfeesniAeQy  ash  of  ladJee  that  tbey  gtre  the  Vlgerator  a  trial.  Full  direotions  aeoompany  eaeh  bottle,  ujd  if  fBriher  instroHione 
are  reualrad,  tke  proprietors,  in  strict  oonfidenoe,  are  always  ready  te  asstot,  and  will  answer  any  oommunieatioBS.  It  Is  really 
bslieveJ  that  tbore  exists  no  woman  who  will  not  feel  horeelf  stronger  and  btsWer  by  using  this  certainly  most  reliable  medieine;  and 
those  whe  are  suffering  from  Functional  Deniagement,  Debility,  Sick  Headache,  Nerrousaess.  Pains  in  the  Back  or  Loins,  and  simUar 
affections  arising  from  the  same  cause,  would  do  well  to  hesitate  before  plaoiug  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  some  quack  who  can  not  know 
the  whole  bist^rjy  of  their  trouble.  Let  them,  instead,  proeare  a  bottle  of  Dlt  JACKSON'S  FEMALE  VIGORATOR.  and  give  tt  a 
&ltbfb1  trial,  atid  our  word  for  It.  ther  wilt  never,  never  regret  it  Be  sure  of  the  name,  and  be  sure  to  take  no  substitute.  Ask  for 
DB.  JACKSP^S  FSJUAXB  Vi(K>BATOB,  and  reoeive  nothing  but  what  you  Inquire  for.  See  that  the  Proprietors' iiam«~ 
MANSFIELD  k  UIOBEE— is  upon  the  bottle,  and  that  it  has  tbair  own  Proprietary  Uaited  States  Stamp  upon  it. 


iv- jEi  1 1^ js   'x*h:£:x«.e3    ii^i^if^s:   muaxtsi   is   ]b:opjs: 

THS  yXBT  BSST  LUHO  MabZCnffH  SXTAVT. 

ritlMGARIAN    BALSAM    OF   LIFE, 

-  ThIsTaluBblerioompotmd-hi  BO  MMsret  preparation.    Its  ingredients  are  well  known,  and.  what  is 
^     .         .^   ,     ,       Vetter,  Kiyrelwenife&aiidsnooeosniUjiMtod.   itMidcWSW.- 
whM^^BMBt,  BAXSAM  tOLU,  fiANQV^VABIA,  LIVBBWQBT^  .BMJflfCM  Or  X 
'  •     MOAMH^WBTP,  BfnfQWWkT,   M^IBLB,   nWOiBKA,   MATtCQ,   ZOBBLIA, 

BNBLMM   WOOB  BATHTMA. 
The mmfk serapaloes  iimm li  shsw  led  Is  ■rtllai  Hw  slwn  HlWiWl,  ti  eiter te  eeean  flbe fan  medWaa]  pewm  •flbelraelivt 
Hiailptae,  aai  we  elaia  thai  the  SUV aABIAV^ALSAM  OF  IWB  haeaeleaty  thehappiaetaad  auilelhefeaalaiediesBMa^ 
WllieoaipesMea,h«tthaltteealaiBatheui«orM(hlairHta|iMB.F«%l*M*M>^^     Wspd  NapfaOa  has  atlalaed  a  wmderM 

MMritorertheMeBle.    X»  la  naranteed that aeae hat tSvueit aad hesi ItegUeh Wood  Naphtha  li aaed la tia  WUBOABIAM 
MEmkBOriSm.  aBdtBiPi«rrM«eeaafhvw,^lF^kiuit«0  off^  S^ridenoes  it  staadi  pedftM7  «ail?aM  As 


TAM, 


CONSUMPTION,  COUOi 

TUBB8,  CBOUI. 

WHOOPING 

TheabjCyiiMlW     . 
with  the  iMot  aempnloiis 


f  ^SMBH^ISl&m  <6¥  ^rM<  MrdAt  ^!>  bronohial 


.»iiL^»-iriiTiit^otiSg^;S^|^ 

For  Mo  by  DruggMt  and  Ptiltrt  bi  Motfototo  Evtrywboro. 

KOin  GnrUINB  without  OUB  PUYATB  FIOFBIXTABT  8TAMF. 
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Farm  Work  for  the  Month. 

The  labors  of  **  making  the  crop ''  are  about 
drawing  to  a  close.  We  can  soon  "  lay  down 
the  shovel  and  the  hoe/'  and  restore  our  re- 
laxed energies  by  a  short  season  of  rest,  and 
renew  our  strength  for  the  all-important  work 
of  gathering  and  saving  the  crop. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  cotton  should 
be  *<  laid  by  "  perfectly  cleian.  Where  this  has 
not  been  done,  a  light  sweeping,  by  careful 
bands  with  steady  mules  and  short  single-trees, 
removing  all  grass  and  weeds  without  injury 
to  the  plants,  ought  to  be  done  at  once. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  cotton-picking 
will  have  begun.  When  that  time  comes  let 
us  see  to  it  that  we  can  apply  ourselves  to  the 
task  without  hindrance  or  delay — that  we  have 
everything  ready,  a  sufficient  numbisr  of  bas- 
kets and  wallets  provided,  the  gin-house  and 
lot  set  in  order,  the  roads  from  the  cotton-field 
to  the  gin-house  repaired — and  all  other  need- 
ful preparations  made,  so  that  nothing  may 
need  "fixing"  when  all  hands  should  be  em- 
ployed in  picking.  A  little  forethought  and 
attention  now  will  save  many  an  hour's  delay 
when  hours  are  of  inestimable  value. 

Now  is  the  time  to  see  that  the  gins  are  in 
perfect  order — the  saws  well  sharpened  and 
the  brush  filled,  that  the  running-gear  is  com- 
plete and  runs  truly,  and  that  the  packing 
screw  is  right  in  all  its  parts.  Do  not  wait 
to  attend  to*these  things  until  you  want  to  use 
them.    If  the  gin-saws  are  dull,  sharpen  them 
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now ;  if  the  rats  have  eaten  the  brush,  have  it 
filled  now;  if  the  running-gear  is  "out  of 
plumb"  and  runs  hard,  have  it  fixed  now. 
Your  mules  will  thank  you  for  it  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  If  you  use  an  engine  to  run  your 
gins  overhaul  it  now,  and  have  all  the  fuel 
needed  to  supply  it  piled  near  it  bef($re  picking 
commences. 

FODDXB  PULLING. 

Where  the  corn  is  sufficiently  mature  and 
the  ears  hard,  fodder  pulling  should  receive 
attention.  If  possible  the  fodder  should  be 
pulled,  cured  and  hauled  home,  or  stacked  in 
the  field  without  exposure  to  rain.  One  stack 
of  fodder  saved  without  rain  is  worth  two  that 
have  been  saturated  with  rain  and  then  dried. 
We  have  already  frequently  expressed  the 
opinion  that  fodder  pulling  is  an  unprofitable 
operation ;  that  good  fodder  is  only  attainable 
at  the  expense  of  the  corn ;  and  that  we  ought 
to  rely  on  clover,  lucerne,  millet,  and  the 
grasses  for  our  supply  of  forage  for  our  stock, 
because  they  are  better  and  vastly  cheaper. 

TUSNIPS. 

We  have  so  often  advised  our  readers  as  to 
the  importance  of  this  crop  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  renew  our  recommendations  here. 
Butabagas  ought  to  have  been  sown  at  the  end 
of  last  month,  but  they  still  can  be  sown  pro- 
vided no  time  be  lost,  and  the  ground  has  been 
already  well  prepared  and  enriched.  The 
rough-leaved  varieties  should  be  sown  toward 
the  end  of  this  month.  We  much  prefer  the 
rutabagas  because  they  are  best  adapted  to  our 
climate,  will  keep  well  all  through  the  winter, 
and  on  good  land  will  yield  from  eight  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  bushels  per  acre.  There 
are  well-authenticated  accounts  of  crops  of  this 
turnip  in  England  yielding  as  much  as  twelve 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.    One  and  a  hjjf 
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or  two  pounds  of  good  seed  are  sufficient  for 
an  acre.  When  the  plants  are  well  grown  they 
should  be  thinned  to  eight  or  nine  inches  apart, 
and  the  rows  should  not  be  less  than  twenty- 
four  inches  apart — thirty-six  would  be  better—, 
so  as  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  the  cultivator 
or  plow. 

SCARLET   CLOVER. 

We  would  earnestly  advise  our  friends  to 
devote  a  small  patch  of  good  land  to  scarlet 
clover,  known  to  seedsmen  as  Trifoliutn  Incar- 
naium.  Prepare  the  ground  well;  niake  it 
deep,  loose  and  friable;  enrich  it  liberally  by 
an  application  of  genuine  superphosphate ;  and 
sow  toward  the  end  of  the  month  f^om  twelve 
to  sixteen  pounds  of  the  seed,  covering  with  a 
brush  harrow  and  finishing  with  a  roller.  By 
the  middle  of  February  this  patch  will  supply 
an  abundance  of  rich  food  for  the  milch  cows 
during  February,  March  and  April,  and  then 
give  a  crop  of  a  ton  and  a  half  or  two  tons  of 
excellent  hay.  We  publish  in  another  column 
an  article^  on  this  kind  of  clover,  translated 
from  the  French  of  Mathieu  de  Bombasle,  an 
eminent  agriculturist.  For  many  years  the 
scarlet  clover  has  been  extensively  grown  in 
France,  and  is  considered  the  best  of  all  the 
early  forage  crops.  We  wish  our  friends  would 
make  an  experiment  with  it  upon  a  small  scale. 
We  have  seen  it  grown,  and  can  recommend 
it  strongly  from  personal  observation. 

COLLECTING  MANURE. 

On  wet  days,  when  no  work  can  be  done  in 
the  field,  the  time  can  be  most  profitably  spent 
in  strewing  the  stock  lots  with  a  thick  covering 
of  leaves  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  from 
the  woods.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  manure  pile  broad  and  deep.  The 
profit  will  be  apparent  in  the  spring  when  the 
orders  are  sent  to  the  merchant  for  "artificial 
manures.'' 

THE  CULTURE  01*  TURNIPS. 

We  have  been  requested  by  several  valued 
subscribers  to  publish  our  views  in  detail  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  preparation  for  and  culture 
of  the  turnip  crop.  They  have  paid  us  the 
compliment  to  inform  us  that  they  have  re- 
solved to  take  our  advice  and  give  greater 
space  and  attention  to  this  valuable  crop,  and 
now  desire  praetioial  information  as  to  how  to 
proceeds  We  will  preinise  by  stating  that  we 
much  prefer  tfie  rutabagas  to  the  common  field 
varieties.  We  have  had  invariable  success  for 
a  number  of  years  in  raising  them,  and  are 
satisfied  that  of  all  root  crops  for  feeding  stock 
9SsA  plAAtatum  use  tbey  are  the  most  valuable. 


We  commenced  the  work  of  preparation  in 
the  spring  by  breaking  the  land  with  a  two- 
horse  Brinly  plow.  When  the  plows  had  got 
through  plowing  the  cotton  and  corn  land  the 
first  time, we  cross-plowed  the  turnip  field  agsin 
with  a  two-horse  Brinly,  and  at  the  third  plow- 
ing we  followed  the  turn-plow  with  a  Brinly 
subsoiler,  running  it  as  deep  as  two  strong 
mules  could  pull  it.  If  we  found  the  land 
break  up  in  clods  we  used  a  heavy  harrow  after 
each  plowing,  because  thorough,  deep  pulver- 
ization of  the  soil  is  essential  to  a  good  crop. 

When  the  land  was  well  plowed  we  spread 
upon  it,  as  heavily  as  our  pile  would  allow,  a 
coating  of  coarse  manure,  and  turned  it  under 
with  a  large  turn-plow.  The  turnip  is  a  rave- 
nous feeder,  and  can  hardly  find  too  much 
nourishment  to  supply  its  wants.  The  manarSr 
however  coarse,  soon  becomes  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  and  imparts  to  it  that  rich  oily  look 
which  is  the  sure  indication  of  fertility. 

Before  the  time  for  sowing  the  seed  we  scat- 
tered broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  or  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  a 
mixture  of  dissolved  bones,  Peruvian  gusno 
and  land  plaster,  and  turned  it  in  with  small 
scooters  so  as  to  cover  it,  but  not  turn  it  under 
too  deep.  We  then  threw  up  low  beds  as  for 
cotton,  and  sowed  the  seed  from  the  20^  to 
the  30th  of  July  (just  before  a  rain  if  possi- 
ble), with  a  seed  drill,  which  opens,  sows  the 
seed,  covers  and  rolls  the  drill  all  by  one  ope- 
ration. We  used  about  one  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  had  four  leaves  we 
scraped  the  beds  with  a  cotton  scn4>er  and 
thinned  them  out  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  soiie- 
times  a  foot  apart  in  the  drill,  using  a  sharp 
Scovill  hoe  for  the  purpose,  and  making  the 
hands  remove  all  grass  and  weeds.  We  never 
threw  dirt  to  the  plants.  We  learned  fnjm  aa 
English  turnip-raiser  that  this  practice  is  in- 
jurious, and  our  expedience  has  proved  that  the 
advice  is  good. 

The  after-cultivation  was  done  by  frequent 
use  of  a  horse  cultivator,  destroying  all  foreign 
growth  and  keeping  the  soil  constantly  stirred. 

The  practice  of  cow-penning  the  pAtch  in- 
tended for  turnips  is  only  advantageous  oa 
sandy  land.  On  clay  land  it  is  absolutely  in- 
jurious, because  the  treading  of  the  soil  makes 
it  hard  and  difficult  to  prepare.  Sheep  may  he 
penned  on  clay  soils,  but  never  Homed  cattkk 

The  top-dressing  we  used  just  before  sowing 
the  seed  was  composed  as  followft:  Pemvian 
guano,  80  lbs.;  dissolved  bones,  240  fb&.\  land 
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plaster,  50  lbs.     Sometimes  we  added  to  this 
tbout  50  fibs,  of  common  salt. 

The  amount  of  preparation  required  by  the 
foregoing  instructions  may  deter  many  from 
engaging  in  turnip  culture,  ft'om  the  fear  that 
it  will  interfere  too  much  with  the  cotton  and 
corn  crops.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  If  the 
plows,  at  each  time  of  going  round  the  main 
crops,  are  made  to  finish  their  work  in  the 
turnip  patch,  it  will  be  found  that  the  work 
will  be  readily  done  and  with  no  detriment  to 
the  other  farm  operations.  But  even  were  this 
otherwise  we  insist  that  no  labor  can  be  more 
profitably  expended  on  a  plantation  than  that 
devoted  to  the  turnip  crop.  Plenty  of  turnips 
brings  plenty  of  fat  stock,  and  plenty  of  fat 
stock  brings  plenty  of  manure,  rich  land  and 
abundant  crops. 


^br  tJu  Southern  Farm  4tnd  i7tm«. 

A  MANUAL* 

Of  the  CnltlTatioii  of  the  Gnsses  and 
Foraiire  Plants  at  the  South* 

BY  C.  W.  HOWARD. 

This  manual  has  been  written  at  the  request 
of  a  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats  is  practically  new,  and  who  are 
without  experience  in  regard  to  it.  This  class 
of  persons  say  that  the  usual  articles  written  in 
books,  or  in.  agricultural  papers,  by  those  who 
understand  the  subject,  are  too  general,  taking 
too  much  for  granted  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  whom  thcarticles  are  designed  to  bene- 
fit. They  desire  instruction  as  to  the  minu- 
test details.  This  minute  instruction  the 
writer  will  attempt  to  afford.  He  begs  that 
the  purpose  of  this  manual  will  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  grass 
culture,  and  who  might  otherwise  think  the 
attention  to  details  unnecessary  and  wearisome. 
It  is  written  not  for  the  informed  but  the  un- 
informed reader. 

The  ignorance  referred  to  should  really  not 
occasion  surprise,  although  occurring  among 
intelligent  men.  The  present  race  of  planters 
has  grown  up  in  a  condition  of  things  which 
looked  to  cotton  as  the  sole  market  crop.  The 
deadliest  enemy  of  cotton  is  grass.  They  have 
therefore  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  a 
pest  to  be  extirpated  with  slave  labor.  It  was 
80  easy  and  pleasant  to  make  money  that  the 
cotton  planter  did  not  care  to  inquire  how  the 

^Entered  accord iog  to  Act  of  Congress,  by  C.  W. 
Howard,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congrets,  at 
WaahiBgton,  D.  C. 


rest  of  the  world  were  managing  their  lands. 
As  he  commanded  his  own  labor,  which  was 
movable  at  his  pleasure,  and  as  lands  were 
cheap,  it  was  not  material  if  he  exhausted  the 
soil.  It  was  a  very  easy  matter  to  buy  and 
clear  more  lands,  for  which  sometimes  the  first 
cotton  crop  paid. 

But  things  are  very  different  now.  He  has 
no  money  with  which  to  buy  new  land.  If  he 
had  the  money  to  buy  it,  he  could  not  pay 
hands  to  clear  it.  And  if  he  could  pay  them, 
the  work  of  clearing  is  too  heavy  for  the  indo- 
lent free  negro.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  in- 
duce him  to  split  a  rail. 

The  planter's  land,  which  is  now  his  only 
capital,  is  worn.  Only  in  exceptional  cases 
has  it  been  found  profitable  to  make  cotton 
with  hired  negro  labor.  This  compels  him  to 
inquire  into  some  other  method  than  exclusive 
cotton  planting,  by  which  to  turn  his  land  to 
valuiA>le  account.  As  a  result  of  this  inquiry, 
he  finds  in  agricultural  books  and  papers  much 
said  about  the  cultivation  of  the  grasses — ^that 
great  attention  is  paid  to  them  in  countries  in 
which  agriculture  most  flourishes,  and  to  his 
amazement  he  learns  that  the  hay  crop  even  of 
this  country  alone,  exceeds  the  value  of  the 
cotton  crop  by  some  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of 
dollars.  He  therefore  desires  naturally  to  be 
informed  as  to  this  crop,  and  all  the  details  of 
its  management.  It  is  proper  that  We  should 
fully  discuss  in  the  first  place,  as  a  preliminary, 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  SUBJECT. 

In  the  plantation  States,  land  to  a  great  ex- 
tent is  almost  unsaleable,  or  saleable  at  a  very 
low  price.  In  some  cases  this  low  price  is  due 
to  the  effects  of  the  war.  For  instance,  the 
rice  lands  which  before  the  war  commanded 
from  $150  to  $300  per  acre,  are  now  compara- 
tively valueless.  The  same  result  has  followed 
in  the  case  of  the  rich  Mississippi  bottom  lands, 
which  were  worth  $40  to  $50  per  acre. 

These  high  prices  of  lands  were  exceptional 
instances.  Before  the  war,  the  average  value 
of  lands  was  very  low.  In  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, with  which  the  writer  is  most  familiar,  the 
highest  average  of  land  in  any  one  county  was 
$10  per  acre,  while  the  lowest  was  less  than 
one  dollar  per  acre.  The  average  of  Georgia 
probably  quite  equaled  that  of  any  other  cot- 
ton State.  The  good  cotton  lands  of  south- 
western Georgia  were  worth  from  $10  to  $30 
per  acre.  Now  they  would  not  command  one 
half  that  price.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
rich  lands  in  upper  Georgia,  in. which  a  mixed 
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hiubandry  prevaih,  have  ratber  increasod  than 
decreased  since  the  war  in  value.  Let  the  fact 
be  pondered  that  the  depression  in  price  has 
occurred  only  in  lands  devoted  to  cotton  a?id  rice 
culture^  both  of  which  require  a  large  amount  of 
labor, 

A  planter  owning  one  thousand  acres  of  fair 
average  land  in  the  healthy  portion  of  the  cot- 
ton States  is  a  poor  man.  He  could  not  sell 
his  land  probabl  j  for  more  than  $5,000.  He 
looks  to  the  North,  and  finds  land  ranging 
from  $50  to  $200  per  acre.  He  looks  to  Eng- 
land, Holland  or  Belgium,  and  finds  it  averag- 
ing from  $300  to  $500  per  acre.  Why  this 
difference?  Is  the  land  in  these  countries  bet- 
ter than  ours?  Not  by  nature — if  it  be  better 
it  is  by  the  difference  in  treatment.  Is  their 
climate  better  than  ours ?  The-  acknowledged 
superiority  is  on  our  side.  Are  the  prices  of 
their  products  any  better  than  ours  ?  On  an 
average  not  so  good.  Are  their  taxes  lighter 
than  ours  7  If  we  were  compelled  to  pay  their 
tax,  either  at  the  North  or  in  England,  our 
land  would  at  once  be  sold  for  taxes.  EEave 
they  valuable  crops  which  they  can  raise,  and 
which  we  cannot  raise  ?  There  is  not  a  farm 
product  in  either  old  England  or  New  England 
which  we  cannot  raise  in  equal  perfection  at 
the  South.  Is  their  labor  cheaper  than  ours? 
The  cost  of  labor  at  the  North  nearly  doubles 
the  cost  of  labor  at  the  South.  In  England 
labor  is  cheaper  than  with  us.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  perhaps  compensated  by  the  poor  and 
church  rates  and  other  excessive  taxes  paid  by 
the  English  farmer. 

If  then  our  climate  is  as  good  as  that  of  the 
countries  referred  to,  if  our  land  is  as  good  as 
theirs,  if  our  products  bring  as  good  prices,  if 
our  taxes  are  much  lighter,  if  we  can  grow  all 
the  crops  that  they  grow,  if  labor  is  cheaper 
with  us  than  it  is  at  the  North,  and  if  differ- 
ence in  taxes  compensates  for  the  cheapness 
of  labor  in  England,  why  is  it  that  their  land 
is  so  valuable  and  ours  so  valueless  ? 

We  shall  find  the  map  of  use  to  us  in  an- 
swering this  question.  If  we  take  the  map  of 
the  United  States,  and  put  our  finger  upon  the 
States  or  parts  of  States  in  which  land  sells  at 
the  highest  price,  we  shall  find  that  in  those 
States  or  parts  of  States  the  greatest  attention 
is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grasses  and  for- 
age plants.  If  wo  open  the  map  of  Europe 
we  shall  find  the  same  rule  holds  good.  The 
cheapest  lands  in  Europe  are  those  of  Spain, 
where  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  grasses. 
The  value  of  land  rises  exactly  in  proportion 


to  the  attention  which  is  g^ven  to  them,  in 
England  and  Holland  reaching  sometimes  for 
farming  purposes  to  $1,000  per  acre.  Holland 
is  almost  a  continuous  meadow.  This  land 
value  culminates  in  Lombardy,  where  irrigated 
meadow  lands  rent  for  $60  to  $100  per  acre. 
Without  exception,  in  Europe  and  America, 
where  a  large  portion  of  land  is  in  grass  or 
forage  crops,  the  price  of  land  is  high,  reach- 
ing the  figures  above  mentioned.  On  the  other 
hand,  without  exception,  wherever  in  either 
continent  the  grasses  do  not  receive  this  atten- 
tion, landed  estate  is  comparatively  of  low 
value.  Now,  when  in  the  investigation  enter 
the  cause  of  a  given  effect,  we  find  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  the  result  occurs,  the 
presence  uniformly  of  a  particular  agent,  and 
in  a  number  of  similar  instances  in  which  the 
result  does  not  occur,  we  find  this  agent  to  be 
absent,  then  unless  good  reason  to  the  contrary 
be  given,  we  are  at  liberty  to  attribute  the  re- 
sult to  the  presence  of  this  agent.  The  conclu- 
sion is  irresistible  that  a  large  attention  to  the 
cultivated  grasses  is  essential  not  only  to  im- 
proved agriculture,  but  also  to  a  high  value  of 
landed  estate.  If  there  be  a  fiaw  in  this  reaa- 
oning,  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  detect  it. 
Fifteen  years  ago  this  solution  was  offered  of 
the  apparently  anamalous  condition  of  our 
lands,  so  favored  as  to  all  the  elements  of  ag- 
riculture, and  yet  so  ruinously  low  in  saleable 
value.  Time  has  but  strengthened  the  con- 
viction of  its  correctness. 

If  a  farm  of  one  thousand  aeres  in  the  heal- 
thy portion  of  the  cotton  belt  were  placed  in 
the  condition  of  an  English  farm,  as  to  the 
quantity  of  meadow  and  pasture  of  the  culti- 
vated grasses,  and  which  would  now  sell  for 
not  more  than  $5000,  it  would  become  intrinsi- 
cally worth  $100  per  acre.  At  a  low  estimate 
it  would  afford  annually  a  net  yield  of  $10  per 
acre,  or  $10,000.  This  is  ten  per  cent  on 
$100,000.  The  owner  would  be  very  foolish  to 
sell  a  property  yielding  this  incomie  for  that 
price.  The  difference  between  the  present  and 
practicable  condition  of  the  same  farm  of  one 
thousand  acres  is  the  difference  to  the  owner 
between  $5000  and  $100,000. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  would  it  not  cost  the 
$100  per  acre  to  bring  this  farm  up  to  this  es- 
timated value  7  By  no  means.  It  is  true  that 
the  land  must  be  made  rich  by  manure,  and 
that  this  manure  costs  heavily.  But  it  may  be 
applied  to  cotton  or  wheat,  and  the  expense  of 
the  manure  be  thus  defrayed.  The  same  ma- 
nure will  answer  for  the  following  grMS— «> 
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that  the  actual  cost  is  only  the  grass  seed, 
which  is  comparatively  trifling.  This  result 
as  to  a  whole  farm,  with  our  present  limited 
means,  cannot  he  accomplished  at  once.  But 
it  may  he  done  field  hy  field.  If  we  have  one 
hundred  acres  in  cotton  or  wheat,  give  it  such 
a  manuring  as  will  produce  a  maximum  crop, 
and  leave  a  surplus  of  fertility  in  the  soil.  This 
may  he  held  there  and  made  the  hasis  of  a 
steadily-increasing  fertility  hy  putting  the  land 
in  clover  or  grass.  This  process  may  he  an- 
nually repeated  with  different  fields  until  the 
amelioration  has  included  the  whole  farm.  A 
homeopathic  dose  of  manure  in  the  drill  or  hill 
may  &vorahly  affect  the  growing  crop.  But 
this  is  not  a  process  of  renovation  which  adds 
valae  to  land.  To  accomplish  this  result,  the 
whole  field  must  he  made  rich,  and  afterward 
kept  increasingly  rich  hy  a  judicious  rotation 
of  which  clover  or  grass  is  an  indispensahle 
oonstituent. 

The  inquirer  desires  to  know  how  putting  a 
large  portion  of  a  farm  into  clover  or  grass 
adds  so  much  to  its  value.  Why  would  not 
cotton  or  com  answer  the  same  purpose  7 

The  great  advantage  of  investing  money  in 
banking  or  other  secure  stocks  is  that  we  get 
our  dividends  without  lahor  on  our  part.  We 
can  get  that  dividend  while  we  are  giving  our 
attention  to  something  else.  Property  is  valu- 
able in  proportion  to  its  security  and  the  small- 
ness  of  the  cost  and  trouhle  of  managing  it.  If 
we  cultivate  cotton  or  corn  largely,  we  must 
hire  hands  and  huy  mules,  com,  hay,  hacon,  and 
pay  hlacksmiths'  hills.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
year  these  expenses  overrun  the  sales,  then  the 
land  has  heen  worth  worse  than  nothing  to  us. 
And  if  this  process  was  to  he  repeated  it  would 
be  wise  in  us  to  give  it  away.  If  there  should 
be  a  small  profit  after  all  our  expense  and 
trouble,  then  the  land  has  a  small  value  to  us, 
to  be  determined  hy  our  net  receipt  from  it. 
But  if  we  put  down  the  same  piece  of  land  in 
grass,  this  is  done  for  a  term  of  years.  If  this 
land  yields  only  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  aere,  and 
if  its  saleable  value  be  only  $20  per  ton,  and 
expenses  $5,  we  have  a  net  profit  of  $15  per 
acre,  which  is  ten  per  cent,  on  $150,  the  actual 
value  of  the  land.  The  only  lahor  in  this  case 
is  the  cutting,  curing  and  haling  the  hay.  With 
a  horse-mower,  tender,  rake  and  hay  lifter  this 
expense  is  not  more  than  one  dollar  per  ton. 

On  a  Belgian  farm  of  one  hundred  acres, 
©very  acre  of  which  yields  an  income,  the 
steady  force  is  not  more  than  two  hands^xtra 
labor  being  required  at  grain  and  hay  harvest. 


The  Belgian  or  English  farm  of  one  thousand 
acres,  under  cultivation,  would  require  twenty 
hands.  The  cotton  plantation  of  one  thousand 
acres  with  the  usual  proportion  of  cotton  and 
corn  would  require  sixty  hands,  heing  an  ex- 
cess of  forty  hands.  In  addition,  in  the  one 
instance,  capital  is  diminished  hy  exhaustion 
of  the  soil — in  the  other  its  fertility,  and  there- 
fore its  value,  is  increased. 

A  Belgian  gentleman,  who  sold  his  land  in 
Belgium  for  $500  per  acre,  and  bought  river 
bottom  land  in  Floyd  County,  Georgia,  at 
$20  per  acre,  told  the  writer  that  he  made  more 
on  the  Belgian  farm,  valuing  it  at  $500  per 
acre,  under  the  Belgian  system^  than  he  did  on 
the  Georgia  land  at  $20  the  acre,  under  the 
Georgia  system  of  cotton  and  corn.  He  even 
believed  that  clover  and  grass  would  not  grow 
in  Georgia,  and  therefore  did  not  attempt  the 
Belgian  system,  and  fell  in  with  the  Georgia 
practice. 

What  is  the  difference  hetween  the  Southern 
plantation  and  the  Belgian  farm  ?  It  is  this : 
Two  thirds  of  the  latter  yields  a  handsome  re- 
turn without  labor,  while  not  an  acre  of  the 
former  pays  a  cent  without  the  use  of  costly 
labor. 

There  are  hundreds  of  cotton  planters  who 
have  ahandoned  their  plantations^  and  entered 
into  commercial  business  in  the  cities.  There 
are  thousands  who  would  do  the  same  thing  if 
they  could  sell  their  lands  even  for  a  pittance. 
Why  is  this  ?  They  cannot  endure  the  vexa- 
tion and  the  expensive  and  unreliahle  labor  of 
the  cotton  plantation.  They  are  disgusted 
with  it.  It  is  not  the  land,  or  the  seasons,  or 
the  markets,  hut  the  labor  which  they  think  it 
is  necessary  to  use  to  excess.  As  a  consequence, 
Southern  cotton  lands,  already  ruinously  cheap, 
are  falling  daily  in  price. 

Now,  suppose  a  system  were  adopted,  hy 
which,  while  all  the  open  land  yielded  an  in- 
come, only  a  third  of  the  present  lahor  was 
used.  This  would  give  power  of  selection 
among  the  hlacks,  character  among  them,  and 
they  would  hecome  valuable.  The  quality  of 
the  diminished  labor  which  the  planter  would 
still  he  compelled  to  use  would  he  improved. 
But  the  great  point  gained  would  he  that  hy 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  land  would  give 
an  annual  return,  with  scarcely  an  appreciable 
amount  of  labor. 

Any  sensihle  person  can  see  at  once  what 
the  effect  of  this  ohange  would  he  upon  the 
value  and  price  of  land.  Hen  who  have  heen 
worn  down  hy  the  anxiety  of  commercial  life, 
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ofton  think  of  retiring  in  the  decline  of  their 
years  to  the  country.  What  sane  man  would 
think  of  retiring  to  a  cotton  plantation,  to  be 
burdened  with  the  care  of  a  great  gang  of  ne- 
groes ?  It  would  be  retirement  with  a  ven- 
geance. On  the  other  hand,  to  the  wearied 
business  man,  there  is  something  charming  in 
the  thought  of  broad  acres,  a  few  select  labor- 
ers, green  grass,  cool  shades,  running  water, 
thrifty  live  stock,  and  all  the  abundance  of  the 
fkrm.  If  there  be  poetry  in  this  there  is  also 
very  pleasant  and  solid  prose.  A  small,  well 
manured  and  well  cultivated  area  of  land  in 
ootton  and  the  cereals,  with  a  large  proportion 
in  forage  plants  and  grasses,  would  give  to  the 
cotton  planter  a  pleasure  in  his  business  and 
an  amount  of  real  profit  which  he  has  never 
before  known. 

But  this  subject  has  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. The  importance  of  grass  culture  has 
been  proved  by  reference  to  the  fact,  that 
landed  estate  in  Europe  and  America  sells 
high  or  low  in  proportion  to  the  attention  given 
to  the  cultivated  grasses,  the  human  pulse  not 
being  a  surer  indication  of  the  condition  of  the 
human  body.  And  by  these  grasses  we  are 
enabled  to  use  profitably  our  land  with  com- 
paratively little  care  and  anxiety  on  our  part, 
and  the  employment  of  little  of  our  present 
expensive  and  unreliable  labor. 

It  is  proper  now  to  consider  another  impor- 
tant question. 

WILL  THK  CULTIVATBD  GRASSES  AND  FOBAOE 
PLANTS  GROW   AT  THE  SOUTH? 

There  are  some  portions  of  the  South,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  countries,  where  the  valuable 
grasses  will  not  grow.  These  are  those  por- 
tions which  have  been  exhausted  by  long,  con- 
tinued and  exhausting  cultivation,  which  are 
naturally  poor,  or  which  contain  an  excessive 
quantity  of  sand. 

If,  however,  it  is  meant  to  inquire  whether 
the  climate^of  the  South  will  prevent  the  suo- 
oestful  growth  of  valuable  grajsses,  the  answer 
is  given  unhesitatingly  in  the  negative.  Per- 
haps the  only  climate  which  is  superior  to  ours 
in  this  particular  is  that  of  Bngland  and  Ire- 
land, and  others  similarly  situated.  Theirs  is 
ft  dripping  climate  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
winters  are  so  mild  that  the  grass  is  green  the 
whole  year,  so  that  winter  and  summer  the 
furmer  has  the  advantage  of  grazing. 

But  as  compared  with  the  Korthem  States 
of  this  country,  the  climate  of  the  South  is  cer- 
tainly better  adapted  to  grass  oulture,  if  we 


take  into  consideration  the  whole  year.  At 
the  North,  during  the  whole  winter  and  late 
in  the  spring,  the  ground  is  hard  ftrozen  cr 
covered  with  snow.  Of  course,  during  that 
period  the  grass  is  useless,  and  this  constitnteB 
a  large  portion  of  the  year. 

The  heats  and  dry  weather  of  the  sammer 
are  the  drawbacks  to  grass  culture  at  the 
South.  But  these  affect  summer  pasture! 
alone.  They  do  not  affect  the  hay  crop.  This 
is  an  important  consideration.  Clover  and  the 
hay  grasses  are  cut  before  dry  weather  sets  in. 
The  hay  crop  at  the  South  will  not  be  injured 
one  year  in  twenty  by  dry  weather  in  the 
spring.  We  do  not  know  a  country  more  ^ 
vored  in  this  particular.  In  England,  while 
the  grass  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  spring,  it  is 
very  uncertain  whether  there  will  be  enough 
dry  weather  at  the  proper  time  to  save  the 
hay.  Hence  the  preparations  for  hay  harvest 
in  England  are  made  with  a  degree  of  care 
and  anxiety  to  which  we  are  strangers.  If 
the  occasional  sunshine  be  not  used  to  the  ut- 
most advantage,  the  crop  is  lost  We,  on  the 
contrary,  always  have  rain  enough  in  the 
spring  to  mature  the  grass,  and  not  enough 
rain  to  render  the  hay  harvest  at  all  precartoot. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  when  the  hay  is  cut, 
will  not  the  July  and  August  suns  afterward 
kill  the  grass  ?  There  is  danger  of  this  result 
if  live  stock  are  turned  upon  the  meadow  as 
soon  as  the  hay  is  hauled  out,  and  the  grass  that 
is  left  is  grazed  close  to  the  ground.  A  meadow 
at  the  South  8?iould  never  be  grazed  during  the 
summer.  The  grass  ordinarily  springs  rapidly 
after  it  is  cut,  and  thus  covers  the  ground  and 
protects  the  roots  from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun.  This  precaution  should  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  hope  to  raise  hay  successfully  at 
the  South. 

But  after  the  fall  rains  set  in  and  cool  weather 
begins,  the  meadows  may  be  moderately  grazed 
in  dry  but  never  in  wet  weather.  With  some 
grasses  this  grazing  may  be  continued  during 
all  the  dry  weather  of  the  winter,  as  they  con- 
tinue green. 

This  winter  grazing  is  the  gp*eat  advantage 
of  the  South.  It  more  than  compensates  for 
the  drought  and  heat  of  summer.  It  saves  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  cost  of  cutting  and 
curing  hay,  and  of  the  construction  of  expen- 
sive bams.  While  cattle  and  sheep  at  the  North 
are  shut  up  in  great  stone  bams,  costing  thoos^ 
ands  of  dollars,  for  six  to  eight  months  of  the 
year,  requiring  costly  feed  and  attention,  the 
same  animals  during  the  same  period  at  te 
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South  migbt,  on  winter  paitoTM,  be  kept  in 
equftlly  good  condition  without  any  other  ex- 
pense than  tiieir  salt  and  the  interest  on  the 
land  upon  which  they  graze.  This  is  not  mere 
theory.  The  writer  has  sold  fet  Ayrshire  oat- 
tk,  £at  enough  to  have  been  approved  in  Soot* 
land,  which  never  had  tasted  a  mouthful  of 
food,  winter  or  summer,  save  that  which  they 
gathered  for  themselves.  The  reasonable  oon- 
dasion  is  that  the  Southern  climate,  if  we  con- 
eider  the  whole  year,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
soecessful  cultivation  of  the  valuable  forage 
plants  and  gras^ 

Now  as  to  soil.  Poor  land  in  no  country 
will  raise  rich  grass.  But  there  is  a  difference, 
othtf  things  being  equal,  in  the  natural  adap- 
tation of  doila,to  grass.  Sandy  soils  are  unfa- 
vorable to  it.  This  want  of  natural  adaptation 
may,  however,  be  compensated  by  extra  pains 
in  preparation  and  manuring.  Tight  clay  soils 
are,  at  the  South,  best  adapted  to  grass.  Wher- 
ever such  a  soil  h  either  naturally  or  artificially 
rich,  grass  will  thrive  \h  it.  Some  of  these 
toils  are  unsuitbd  to  any  other  crop  from  their 
compactness,  unless  it  be  oats.  For  instance, 
what  are  called  "  pipe-clay  lands,"  these  will 
bring  neither  cotton  or  com  to  advantage,  but 
will  produce  excellent  herdsgrass.  There  are 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
this  pipe-day  land,  now  utterly  valueless  to 
their  owners,  which  would  make  fine  herds- 
grass  meadows. 

Success  in  grass  culture  is  simply  a  question 
of  food  for  the  plant  It  must  be  the  food 
which  the  plant  requires.  If  a  horse  has  ever 
so  much  meat  near  him  and  nothing  else,  he 
will  starve.  If  a  dog  has  a  hay-etaek  within 
his  reach  and  nothing  else,  he  also  will  starve. 
Plants  have  their  likes  an4  dislikes  in  the  way 
of  food  as  decidedly  as  animals.  Land  may 
bring  a  bag  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  yet  be 
poor  grass  land.  On  the  eontrary,  land  may  be 
well  adapted  to  grass,  which  is  unsoited  for  cot- 
ton. Lands,  in  their  virgin  state,  abounding 
in  the  salts  useful  in  general  agriculture  almost 
to  excess,  will  produce  a  great  variety  of  crops. 
Prom  this  virgin  affluence  plants  have  an  op- 
portunity of  selecting  their  appropriate  foed. 
But  when  these  salts  have  been  cosisumed  or 
washed  away,  when  we  plant  a  crop  of  any 
kind  we  nrast  put  back  the  specialty  in  tiie  way 
of  food  which  is  required  by  that  particolar 
<3rop.  Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  sow  clover  on 
land  which  has  been  deprived  of  pho^hate  of 
lime  and  potash  we  must  replace  them.  If  we 
^vieh  to  sow  grass^  wa  must  replace  ammonia 


and  potash.  Perhaps  the  following  general 
rule  will  prove  an  useful  guide:  -  Any  land 
that  will  bring  good  wheat  will  bring  good 
clover,  and  any  land  that  will  bring  good  oatf 
will  bring  good  grass. 

The  writer  has  seen  the  various  useful  forage 
plants  and  grasses  tried  from  the  mountains  to 
the  coast  of  Georgia.  He  has  been  closely  ob- 
serving in  regard  to  this  important  interest  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  As  a  conclusion  of 
this  protracted  observation,  he  does  not  hesi* 
tate  to  say  if  ground  be  made  sufficiently  rich 
and  is  well  prepared,  that  if  Judgment  be  ex« 
erdsed  in  sowing  and  in  adaptation  of  species 
to  particular  locality  and  proper  subsequent 
management  be  observed,  that  so  for  as  soil 
and  climate  are  concerned,  the  South  has  un- 
usual fitness  for  successful  cultivation  of  the 
valuable  grasses. 

DRAWBACKS. 

The  grass  grown  at  the  South  will  have  soma 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  But  none  so  for- 
midable as  those  which  are  incident  to  cotton 
and  wheat.  One  of  these  difficulties,  the  heat 
of  the  summer's  sun,  has  already  been  noticed^ 
and  also  the  mode  of  removing  it.  In  this 
connection  there  is  an  additional  consideration. 
We  have  really  comparatively  little  need  ^ 
artificial  summer  pastures.  Broomsedge  makes 
excellent  spring  pastures,  and  the  crab-grass 
in  the  stubble  gives  a  summer  pasture  which 
cannot  be  surpassed.  This  is  a  point  of  supe- 
riority of  the  South  over  the  Korth.  The 
Northern  farmer  has  nothing  to  correspond 
with  our  crab-grass.  His  stock  are  eating 
without  appetite  or  relish  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember the  old  grass  of  the  spring,  while  our 
stock  are  luxuriating  on  the  fresh  bite  of  the 
newly^sprang  crab-grass. 

We  are  fortunately  exempt  in  our  pastures 
and  meadows  to  a  great  degree  ftom  perennial 
w^Bds.  The  two  most  troublesome  are  the  dock 
and  the  thorn-apple,  or  **  tread  soft,"  as  it  ia 
called  in  the  vernacular.  The  former  must  be 
dog  up  by  the  roots,  the  latter  may  be  killed  in 
either  of  two  ways,  it  will  be  destroyed  by  re- 
peated mowing,  or  if  sheep  are  turned  into  tha 
pasture  when  the  berries  are  green  they  will 
eat  them  with  avidity,  in  two  seasons  the 
plant  will  die  when  thus  treated.  But  if  either 
sheep  or  cattle  are  turned  into  the  meadow  or 
paeture  when  the  seeds  of  this  pest  ar^  ripe^ 
they  will  eat  them  and  soatter  them  overtha 
form.  The  cew-ttch  vine  and  the  China  Mar 
are  easily  destroyed  by  ontting  with  a  scythe 
during  the  season  as  the  leaves  put  oat» 
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The  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  plantSj  and  if  they 
cannot  breathe  they  die.  Blackberries  and 
aassafras  may  be  destroyed  in  the  same  way, 
that  is,  by  repeated  cutting.  This  work,  how- 
ever, requires  the  attention  of  the  owner.  If  a 
negro  is  sent  to  cut  down  either  briars  or  sas- 
safras, and  if  he  leaves  only  a  leaf  or  shrub 
on  the  stock  he  might  as  well  not  have  cut  it  at 
all.  But  it  is  best  to  destroy  these  troublesome 
plants  before  grass  is  sown.  For  this  purpose 
a  flock  of  sheep  is  very  effective.  In  a  single 
f  eason,  if  kept  hungry  in  a  short  pasture,  they 
will  exterminate  both  briars  and  sassafras,  if 
they  have  been  previously  cut  down  in  the 
spring.  The  sheep  will  render  a  second  cutting 
unnecessary. 

But  the  greatest  enemy  to  permanent  mead- 
ows or  pastures  of  the  cultivated  grasses  is 
broomsedge.  Ordinarily  before  a  meadow  or 
pasture  is  five  or  six  years  old,  it  is  overrun 
with  this  grass ;  and  the  richer  the  land  the 
ranker  is  its  growth.  It  is  usually  considered 
to  be  a  sign  of  poverty  of  soil,  but  this  is  be- 
cause fields  at  the  South  are  usually  turned  into 
pastures  only  when  they  have  become  exhausted 
of  the  food  of  valuable  crops.  It  will  grow 
no  better  on  the  richest  bottom  than  on  poor 
iq>land. 

A  precaution  against  broomsedge  is  very 
heavy  seeding  of  the  grasses  which  we  desire 
to  occupy  the  soil.  When  grass  seed  is  sown 
it  should  be  thick  enough  for  the  plants  to  oc- 
cupy the  whole  ground  at  once.  Wherever 
there  is  the  smallest  vacant  place  broomsedge 
will  appear.  When  it  has  made  its  appearance 
if  a  shovelful  of  wet  or  recent  manure,  or  of 
rotted  manure  in  a  powdered  state,  is  thrown 
upon  a  tuft  of  it  it  will  die,  and  the  good  grass 
is  benefited.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  pest 
never  grows  about  a  place  in  vhich  stock  have 
been  kept  or  penned.  A  meadow  or  pasture 
well  manured  with  stable  or  barn-yard  manure 
will  not  be  troubled  with  broomsedge  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
Peruvian  guano,  or  ammonia  applied  in  any 
form  will  have  the  same  effect  with  barn-yard 
manure.  Potash,  in  the  form  of  ashes,  is 
equally  destructive  to  broomsedge,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  valuable  grasses.  The  careful 
4>b0erver  will  have  noticed  that  in  the  thickest 
•et  old  broomsedge  field  it  never  grows  up  to  a 
burned  stump,  not  approaching  nearer  than  a 
oirole  of  three  or  four  feet. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  it  may  pay  to  manure 
meadows  for  hay,  but  not  to  manure  pastures. 
Certainly  not  summer  pastures.    The  natural 


grasses,  broomsedge  among  them,  answer  very 
well  for  that  purpose.  But  it  will  pay,  and  pay 
handsomely,  to  manure  winter  pastures,  because 
they  are  in  effect  meadows  without  the  cost  of 
hay  making.  In  the  whole  range  of  Soathern 
agriculture  there  is  no  crop  on  which  manure 
pays  as  well  as  on  winter  pastures. 

The  annual  weeds  are  no  serious  injury  to 
artificial  meadows  or  pastures.  The  first  year 
their  shade  is  rather  valuable  than  otherwise; 
afterward  most  of  them  require  the  ground  to 
be  stirred  to  induce  vegetation.  Mowing  the 
grass  will  destroy  those  which  do  vegetate  by 
preventing  their  going  to  seed. 

On  the  whole  the  drawbacks  to  succeesfyi 
grass  culture  at  the  South  are  as  few  and  as 
easily  removable  as  in  any  portion  of  Christen- 
dom. 

[to  BK  C0>T11fUSD.] 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

How  to  Restore  our  Worn  Lands. 

Mr.  Editor — I  read,  a  short  time  ago,  a 
letter  written  by  a  revolutionary  soldier  of 
General  Washington's  army  from  the  camp  it 
Valley  Forge,  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  which  he  described  the  land  ss 
entirely  worn  out,  its  cultivation  almost  aban- 
doned, and  thousands  of  acres  offered  for  sale 
at  seventy-five  cents  or  a  dollar  an  acre.  These 
same  lands  to-day  bear  large  crops  of  grain 
and  hay,  sending  to  market  an  abundance  of 
the  finest  bee^  mutton,  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  their  average  prices  range  from  seventy- 
five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 

How  has  this  marvellous  change  from  bar- 
renness to  extreme  fertility  been  wrought  ?  By 
a  system  of  improvement  in  which  deep  plow- 
ing, draining  and  clover  were  the  principal 
agents. 

In  the  Southern  States  at  this  day  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  which,  owing 
to  barbarous  cultivation  and  insane  improvi- 
dence, are  in  the  condition  described  by  the 
soldier  at  Valley  Forge.  They  are  "  entirely 
worn  out."  To  use  the  familiar  expression, 
they  would  not  "sprout  peas,"  and  yet  if  our 
people  would  only  do  what  the  New  York 
farmers  have  done  they  could  restore  these 
gullied  wastes  to  their  pristine  productiveness 
and  abandon  the  thought  of  abandoning  their 
homes  in  search  of  fresh  lands  in  new  States. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  clover 
could  not  be  successfully  raised  at  the  S^Ol 
Because  we  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  prepsre 
the  ground  and  sow  the  seed  properly,  we  con- 
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olttded  that  the  failure  was  attributable  to  the 
climate.  Now  this  fallacy  is  exploded.  In 
every  part  of  the  South,  eyen  in  the  southern 
extremities  of  Mississippi,  clover  as  luxuriant 
as  any  in  Duchess  county,  New  York,  has  been 
raised,  and  we  have  been  made  to  learn  that 
clover  contains  more  of  the  elements  of  plant- 
food  and  in  greater  amount  than  afay  other 
plant  known.  We  have  also  learned  that 
scratching  the  earth  with  the  old-time  scooter 
is  not  good  plowing ;  that  the  big  two  and  four- 
horse  plows  are  what  we  ought  to  use,  and  that 
subsoiling  will  amply  repay  the  labor.  We 
have  ^ot  yet  been  converted  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  benefits  of  under  drainage;  but  the 
schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  the  example  of 
Smith,  of  Beanston,  and  of  Mechi,  of  Tiptree, 
will  soon  compel  belief  in  its  use  as  a  necessity 
to  high  cultivation  and  large  crops.  We  are  fast 
becoming  convinced  that  continual  cropping 
without  manuring  will  not  pay;  but  we  are 
lazily  and  improvidently  supplying  the  needed 
manure  by  the  use  of  artificial  stimulants  rather 
than  take  the  cheaper  and  more  efficient,  though ' 
more  troublesome  means,  which  stable  and 
green  manures  afibrd. 

I  am  satisfied  beyond  a  doubt  that  red  clover 
is  the  best  of  all  renovators  of  worn  land ;  but 
those  who  deny  or  doubt  this  will  not  deny 
that  cow-peas,  turned  under  in  a  green  state, 
win  enrich  land.  Why,  then,  do  they  not  try 
to  restore  their  exhausted  lands  by  the  employ- 
ment of  this  sure  and  inexpensive  agent  ?  We 
can  tell  them  another  renovator  of  which  per- 
haps they  have  not  thought.  If  they  will 
break  the  land  well  and  deeply  (I  do  not  mean 
taming  it  deeply)  and  sow  it  broadcast  in  cot^ 
ton,  and  turn  the  crop  under  before  frost,  they 
will  find  that  they  have  greatly  enriched  it 
Cotton  derives  from  the  atmosphere  a  large 
proportion  of  its  substance.  Its  long  tap-roots 
loosen  and  aerate  the  subsoil  to  a  great  depth ; 
and  the  whole  crop— stalk  and  leaves — ^plowed 
under,  having  been  previously  sprinkled  with 
caustic  lime  to  hasten  decomposition,  will  im- 
part to  the  soil  a  large  amount  of  productive 
power.  The  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  which 
the  cotton  plant  through  its  large,  spongy  leaves 
derives  from  the  atmosphere,  and  which  every- 
body knows  is  an  essential  element  of  plant- 
food,  and  that  which  gives  Peruvian  guano  its 
chief  value,  would  necessarily  make  this  kind 
of  green  manuring  one  of  the  best  possible 
fertilizers.  Oats  have  been  turned  under  in  a 
green  state  and  have  been  found  beneficial,  and 
in  some  of  the  Middle  States  they  are  sown 


and  never  reaped;  but  hogs  are  turned  into 
the  fields,  and  when  the  heads  are  eaten  ofi"  the 
trampled  straw  and  grass  are  plowed  under 
with  large  turn-plows,  and  the  land  is  thus 
vastly  enriched. 

While  we  continue  to  believe  that  raising 
cotton  is  the  chief  object  of  human  effort  and 
ambition,  and  refuse  to  use  the  means  that  a 
bounteous  Providence  has  afforded  us  to  re* 
store  the  lands  which  our  cotton  mania  has 
exhausted,  we  never  can  progress,  but  retro- 
grade every  year  until  our  retrogression  winda 
up  in  absolute  poverty.  With  a  two-horse 
plow,  and  clover,  cow-peas,  totton  seed  and  oat§ 
for  green  manuring — the  best  of  which  is 
clover — we  can  renovate  our  worn  lands  with 
little  trouble  and  expense,  and  in  time  make 
them  superior  in  fertility,  because  we  have  a 
finer  climate  and  greater  variety  of  produc- 
tion, to  the  rich  farms  which  are  now  to  be 
found  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,, 
and  which  ninety  years  ago  were  "  entirely 
worn  out."  N. 

Hancock  Co.,  Ga.,  July,  1872. 


F&r  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Letter  fk'om  John  Flowhandles. 

IMPROVED     STOCK. 

Mr.  Editor — I  am,  as  you  know,  a  sincere 
friend  of  improvement  of  all  kinds,  and  pro- 
gressive agriculture  has  no  more  earnest  advo- 
cate than  I  am.  But  I  am  an  essentially  prac- 
tical man  at  the  same  time,  and  however  good 
in  itself  or  desirable  any  proposed  improve- 
ment may  be,  if  it  be  not  practical,  I  am  op- 
posed to  it,  because  all  efforts  to  attain  the  im- 
practicable inevitably  end  in  failure,  and  all 
failures  retard  real  progress. 

Editorially  and  by  several  contributions  pub- 
lished in  recent  numbers  of  your  magazine, 
you  have  recommended  your  readers  to  im- 
prove their  breeds  of  horned  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  and  you  have  given  them  very  good  ad- 
vice as  to  how  this  should  be  done.  I  agree 
with  you  fully  that  what  is  called  the  "  com- 
mon stock  of  the  country"  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
country,  and  that  anything  which  would  dO' 
away  with  our  present  runts  of  cows,  scrawny^ 
half-naked  sheep,  and  saw-backed  hogs,  would 
be  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished .'' 
But  how  is  it  possible  while  the4;>resent  stock 
laws  are  in  force,  obliging  every  farmer  to  sur- 
round his  farm  with  a  Chinese  wall  to  guard 
against  the  incursions  of  the  above-described 
cows,  sheep  and  hogs,  with  a  stray  fiock  of 
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odoriferous  goats  thrown  in,  which  are  at  lib- 
•ertj  to  roam  at  large,  and  whose  wanderings 
no  one  has  a  right  to  obstruct,  unless  he  can 
7>rove  that  his  lands  are  surrounded  by  that 
fanciful  and  altogether  unattainable  thing 
-called  a  "  lawful  fence."  In  the  abstract  it  is 
very  desirable  to  cross  our  common  cows  with 
4U1  Ayrshire  bull.  The  produce  would  in  a 
little  time  be  an  immense  improvement  in 
«ize,  shape,  quality,  value  and  profit  as  com- 
pared with  the  miserable  animals  we  now  have. 
And  so  would  a  Merino  or  a  Cotswold  ram,  or 
an  Bssex  or  Berkshire  boar  improve  our  pre- 
sent sheep  and  hogs.  Nobody  can  deny  that 
But  how  if  the  improvement  practicable  as 
long  as  you  are  daily  and  nightly  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  your  neighbor's  bulls,  his 
multitudinous  rams  and  boars,  all  essentially 
-of  the  "  common  stock  of  the  country  ?  "  You 
may  fence  in  your  own  stoek  and  spend  thou- 
«and8  of  dollars  annually  to  exclude  intruders, 
l>ut  who  ever  saw  a  fence  that  the  common 
«tock  could  not  get  over  or  through  or  under? 
Prom  their  predatory  habits  they  become  as 
active  as  goats,  they  can  burrow  like  moles, 
and  wherever  they  can  put  their  snouts  they 
can  pass  their  bodies. 

It  costs  money  to  improve  the  breeds  of 
atock.  Pure  bred  bulls,  rams  and  boars  bring 
Tery  high  prices,  and  there  is  much  risk  and 
expense  in  their  transportation.  One  ought 
to  be  reasonably  certain  of  attaining  his  ob- 
ject before  he  makes  the  outlay,  and  not,  as 
now,  morally  certain  that  he  will  lose  his  time, 
labor  and  money  by  the  invasion  of  his  herd 
by  some  of  the  hideous  animals  which  roam 
all  over  the  country,  seeking  what  they  may 
devour. 

The  present  stock  laws  are  a  disgrace  to  any 
country  that  claims  to  be  civilized.  They 
were  framed  originally  to  suit  the  backwoodSi 
where  the  wild  as  compared  with  the  cultivated 
land  was  as  1,000  to  1,  and  not  for  a  country 
where  the  proportion  is  reversed. 

All  improvement,  not  merely  that  of  stock, 
U  rendered  impossible  while  this  odious  fence 
tax  is  maintained,  and  while  the  law  imposes 
'  -on  the  farmer  the  obligation  to  fence  in  his 
«rops  and  not  on  the  stock-owner  to  fence  in 
ills  stock. 

Before  you  recommend  your  friends  to  buy 
Ayrshires,  MhHnoes  and  Berkshires,  and  im- 
port Scotch  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  you 
should  try  to  prevail  on  the  Solons  who  make 
your  &Ut%  laws  to  give  your  proposed  im- 
provemeat  the  protection  of  tb«  law,  and  not 


leave  it  as  at  present,  certain  to  produce  notb> 
ing  but  disappointment  and  a  continuance  of 
the  "  common  stock  of  the  oountry." 
Yours,  respectfully, 

John  Plowhandlss. 


For  Ihi  SoutMam  jPbrm  and  Home. 

IHfJilty  and  If ««e08ttj  of  FarMiiBf • 

Analysis  and  impobtance  of  farm  statis- 
tics— IMPROVEMKNT  NBEDED STATE  01 

CROPS — MARKET  PROSPECTS. 

Upon  the  results  of  the  planter's  work  all 
civilized  life  and  business  depend ;  he  feeds  all, 
and  furnishes  the  material  upon  which  all  Mhsr 
branches  of  business  are  based ;  manofacturen 
would  have  very  little  or  nothing  to  fabricate, 
did  not  the  farmer  produce  raw  mat^'ials;  and 
commerce  would  have  as  little  to  carry  and 
trade  with,  did  agriculture  not  furnish  ik  In 
fact,  the  prerogative  of  agriculture  is  next  to 
creation.  It  is  life,  or  what  is  equally  impor- 
tant, it  is  what  life  subdsts  upon.  Then,  how 
important  that  farmers  and  planters  should 
become  as  wise  and  powerful  as  possible;  with 
this  serious  and  sacred  responsibility  resting 
upon  them,  carrying  with  its  high  privilege  oo> 
responding  accountability — being  the  feeders 
of  the  world — it  is  their  duty  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  fhcility  and  means  within  their 
reach,  to  render  them  as  effective  and  bountifiil 
as  possible.  Hence,  they  should  deserve  and 
receive  highest  honor  and  respect  from  and 
before  all  others;  and  such  wiU  inevitably  be 
the  case,  when  they  come  properly  to  respect 
and  inform  themselves;  when  they  come  to 
exert  their  mental  faculties  as  fully  and  faith- 
fully as  members  of  other  professions  do,  they 
will  surely  be  ahead. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  some  plain  figures  in  re- 
gard to  life-sustaining  products  of  Tennessee 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  refiect  of  how  com- 
paratively small  consequence  is  the  million- 
aire—like Stewart  or  Astor — who  nerer  ftiv 
duced  a  dollar  of  wealth,  or  added  to  the  aggre- 
gate sum,  but  simply  aceum/uUiUd  what  the 
hard  labor  of  others  produced — when  com- 
pared with  the  producer  of  all,  the  hoarder  is 
like  fattened  swine,  whose  acquired  substance 
is  distributed  afier  death;  while  Uie  produetr 
is  like  the  noble  horse  whose  patient  wori[ 
daily  increases  the  sum  of  the  world's  food  and 
wealth.  Let  agricultural  operations  cease  hot 
for  one  year;  yea,  let  all  crops  of  grain  and 
fhiits  entirely  fhil  but  for  a  single  season,  and 
the  consequences  would  be  frightful;  terrible 
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even  to  think  ot  Even  short  crops,  partial 
failure  of  a  leading  staple,  for  a  single  harvest, 
will  bring  dread  and  disaster  to  business  circles 
and  the  whole  community.  Then  l^t  the  farmer 
folly  prize  and  respect  his  profession  and  privi- 
l^e,  and  harbor  no  disposition  to  "look  up  to" 
others,  awarding  fair  respect  to  all,  and  all 
will  soon  accord  to  him  the  high  dignity  his 
business  and  position  is  pre-eminently  entitled 
to.  Let  farmers  read,  think,  study,  and  they 
will  not  be  long  rising  to  "the  top  of  the 
heap." 

Here  are  the  figures  which  show  some  of  th^ 
inestimable  and  indispensable  results  of  their 
work  for  a  few  years  in  Tennessee  alone: 

Carefully-compiled  statistics  show  that  there 
were  produced  in  1866,  in  round  numbers,  in 
Tennessee,  Indian  eom^  46,900,000  bushels,  on 
2,131,000  acres,  and  worth  $36,099,000— aver- 
aging per  acre  about  22  bushels — a  shamefully 
low  yield,  when  so  frequently  60  to  100  bushels 
per  acre  are  obtained.  Wheat,  4,000,000  bushels, 
on  752,000  acres,  worth  $8,808,000 — average  of 
about  ^  bushels  per  acre— when  Missouri  aver- 
aged 16 J  bushels  per  acre.  Poiaioes,  1,800,000 
bushels  on  21,000  acres,  worth  about  $1,197,- 
000— average  88  bushels  per  acre— old  Judge 
Buel  of  New  York,  raised  ever  1,000  bushels 
per  acre,  on  no  better  land  than  in  Tennessee, 
and  Alabama  101  bushels.  Tobaeeo,  46,100,000 
pounds,  on  65,000  acres,  worth  $9,672,000 — 
average  712  pounds  per  acre,  while  cold  Con- 
necticut and  Michigan  raised  1,200  pounds  per 
acre.  Hay,  141,000  tons,  on  101,000  acres,  and 
worth  about  $2,700,000 — average  per  acre,  li 
tons,  and  better  than  nearly  all  of  the  States. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  principal  crops, 
but  they  well  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  agri- 
cultural operations  of  all  crops,  excluding  or- 
chards, dairies  and  live  stock.  The  value  for 
that  year  was  set  down  at  $60,109,781.  For  the 
year  1867,  the  total  value  of  the  same  articles 
was  only  $52,024,800;  for  1870,  the  total  was 
still  less,  viz.,  $39,246,235.  But  there  is  one 
piuticularly  promising  feature  or  fact  in  all 
this  showing;  that  is,  that  the  average  yield 
per  acre,  in  most  of  the  crops,  is  better  or 
higher  for  1870,  than  either  1866  or  1867.  And 
one  of  the  obvious  reasons  for  this  is,  that  in 
most  of  them  there  were  fewer  acres  sown  or 
planted,  which,  doubtless,  led  to  doing  the  work 
better;  and  here,  I  may  volunteer  a  timely  or 
pertinent  remark,  that  too  many  acres,  too 
much  land,  is  almost  everywhere  cultivated, 
wther,  attempted^  tb  have  it  well  done.  But 
enough  of  this,  now.    In  another  article  we 


will  notioe,  or  make  analysis  of  the  live-stook 
and  orchard  products  of  Tennessee. 

We  have  suffered  from  drouth  in  this  region, 
but  are  now  revived  a  little  from  showers  last 
week,  and  a  splendid  shower  to-day.  But  in 
spite  of  all,  more  or  less  damage  is  already 
done,  and  the  crops  of  all  cereals  will  be  below 
an  average  all  over  the  country  and  in  Europe, 
so  that  our  farmers  need  not  expect  to  be  forced 
to  sell  too  low — they  need  not  be  deceived  by 
speculators,  if  they  will  faithfully  take  and 
read  the  agricultural  pikers,,  which  will  keep 
them  posted  in  such  things.  D.  S.  C. 

Washington,  June  10,  1872. 


For  the  Soitlhem  Fwrm  and  Home, 

Early  Sowitfg  of  Tnmlpg— The  Turnip  Fly* 

Mr.  Editor — I  think  you  recommend  your 
friends  to  sow  turnips  too  early,  and  that  if 
they  follow  your  advice  the  chances  are  the  fly 
will  take  the  crop  and  they  will  have  to  re-sow. 
The  rutabagas  are  not  as  liable  to  injury  as  the 
common  field  turnips,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  they  are  entirely  exempt  from 
attack  by  the  fly. 

In  my  opinion  if  the  rutabagas  are  sown 
any  time  before  the  10th  of  August,  and  the 
other  varieties  before  the  10th  of  September, 
they  will  do  better  in  the  Southern  States  than 
if  sown  earlier.  I  have  had  several  severe 
encounters  with  the  turnip  fly.  He  has  whipped 
me  once  or  twice  and  compelled  me  to  sow  a 
second  time,  but  generally  I  have  whipped 
him.  I  have  found  that  slaked  lime  powdered 
fine  over  the  plants  before  the  dew  is  gone  in 
the  morning  is  the  most  effective  remedy.  It 
is  only  while  the  plants  are  very  young  that 
the  fly  injures  them,  therefore  if  the  ground  be 
well  prepared  and  enriched,  and  plenty  of  seed 
sown,  so  that  the  growth  may  be  rapid  and 
abundant,  the  flies  may  be  defeated  from  want 
of  time  to  do  mischief. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  apply  the  lime,  the  best 
way  to  do  so  is  to  use  a  box  like  a  flour  dredger. 

Tipton  Co.,  Tenn.  X. 

[Remarks  by  the  Editor — We  agree  with 
our  friend  X  as  to  the  good  effects  of  well  pre- 
pared, rich  land  in  pushing  the  crop  forward, 
as  a  preventive  against  the  ravages  of  the  tur- 
nip fly,  and  we  approve  his  use  of  slaked  lime 
as  a  remedy.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  him 
that  late  sowing  is  to  be  preferred  on  any  con- 
sideration. If  fh>m  any  cause — the  fly,  defec- 
tive seed,  prolonged  droughty  or  the  like — r&- 
sowing  is  rendered  necessary,  the  earlier  this  is 
done  the  better.] 
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The  Use  of  Lime  as  a  Manure. 

An  esteemed  subscriber  of  Dawson,  Ga.,  asks 
OS  to  tell  him :  1st,  how  to  procure  lime  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes  from  the  lime  rocks  found 
in  many  places  in  his  section?  2d,  how  to  de- 
tect its  absence  in  the  soil,  not  by  the  use  of 
chemical  reagents  or  sending  specimens  to  a 
chemist,  but  plain  tests  and  rules  that  will  en- 
lighten the  unscientific  ?  3d,  how  to  apply  it  ? 
4th,  what  kind  of  soil  it  most  benefits  7  how  it 
does  good  and  what  good  it  does  ? 

1st.  To  make  the  lime  rocks  to  which  our 
correspondent  refers  available  for  the  purpose 
of  manure,  they  must  be  burned  in  a  kiln  and 
the  carbonic  acid  expelled ;  or  they  may  be 
crushed  into  a  fine  powder  arid  thus  usefully 
applied  to  the  soil.  They  must  be  reduced  to 
a  minute  state  of  division  to  be  beneficial,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  burning,  which  re- 
duces it  to  fine  powder  as  it  slakes,  or  by  crush- 
ing, which  produces  nearly  the  same  result. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  character  of.  the 
lime  rocks  of  which  our  correspodent  writes. 
If  they  are  pure  linoe,  the  best  way  is  to  bum 
them ;  but  if  they  are  impure,  containing  so 
much  earthy  matter  that  they  cannot  be  burned, 
they  can  be  made  beneficial  by  crushing. 

2d.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  detect  the  ab- 
sence of  lime  in  a  soil  except  by  chemical  an- 
alysis. If  a  crop  be  planted  of  which  lime  is 
known  to  be  an  important  constituent  element, 
and  the  production  is  poor  and  stunted,  it  may 
be  inferred,  though  not  with  certainty,  that  the 
failure  is  attributable  to  the  absence  of  lime. 
But  if  the  application  of  lime  produces  a  dif- 
ferent result,  the  experiment  will  prove  that 
the  absence  of  lime  was  the  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure. Lime  usually  exists  in  soils  in  the  state 
of  carbonate.  There  is  an  easy  way  to  test 
whether  it  is  present  or  absent  by  taking  a 
■mall  quantity  of  it  and  pouring  upon  it  diluted 
muriatic  acid.  If  a  visible  effervesence  takes 
place,  and  small  bubbles  of  gas  are  seen  to  es- 
cape, there  is  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and 
if  this  effervesence  is  not  seen  it  proves  the  ab- 
sence of  lime ;  or  if  the  experiment  be  made  in 
a  tube  closed  at  one  end  and  inverted  over 
water  or  mercury,  bubbles  of  gas  collect  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube,  carbonate  of  lime  is  pre- 
sent. These  tests  are  easily  made  and  ^t  com- 
paratively little  cost. 

3d.  It  should  be  scattered  over  the  land  as 
evenly  as  possible,  in  quantities  varying  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  and 
plowed  in  shallow,  so  as  to  leave  it  near  the 


surface  if  the  smaller  quantity  be  applied,  and 
deeper  if  the  larger.  If  applied  in  small  quan- 
tities it  can  be  more  easily  spread  if  mixed 
with  thred  times  its  bulk  of  soil.  In  England 
and  in  Holland,  two  hundred  and  often  thre« 
hundred  bftshels  per  acre  are  applied,  because 
it  is  believed  that  the  heavy  application  is 
more  economical,  that  it  is  more  easily  diffused 
through  the  soil,  and  that  it  obviates  thenece^ 
sity  of  frequent  applications. 

4th.  Lime  is  most  beneficial  on  dry  lands^ 
whether  they  be  sandy  or  clay,  but  a  less  quan- 
tity will  suffice  on  the  latter  than  on  the  for- 
mer. On  wet  lands  the  lime  mixing  with  the 
earthy  matter  of  the  soil  becomes  mortar,  and 
is  no  longer  able  to  do  any  good.  Lime  acts 
both  mechanically  and  chemically  on  the  soil 
It  opens  and  loosens  stiff  clay  lands,  and  it 
stiffens  those  that  are  light  and  sandy.  It  sup- 
plies an  inorganic  element  of  plant  food  neces- 
sary to  the  healthy  growth  of  all  cultivated 
plants.  It  neutralizes  acid  substances,  decom- 
poses and  renders  harmless  other  noxious  sub- 
stances, makes  the  inert  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  available/or  the  use  of  plants,  and  pro- 
motes the  decomposition  of  existing  matter, 
making  it  enter  more  easily  into  the  circula- 
tion of  plants. 

It  is  the  result  of  universal  experience  among 
scientific  agriculturists  that  lime  is  indispen- 
sable  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  that  by  its 
use  lands  which  are  almost  barren  can  be  re- 
stored to  productiveness. 

For  the  facts  we  have  stated  in  the  above 
answers  to  the  questions  of  our  correspondent^ 
we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Johnston's  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in 
our  language. 

For  the  Southern  Farm  and  B&ms. 

The  Advantages  of  Mnlehing* 

Mb.  Editor — I  see  you  advocate  mulching 
for  garden  vegetables.  You  are  right,  but  yott 
do  not  attach  as  much  importance  to  it  as  I 
think  it  deserves.  I  am  convinced  that  were 
we  at  the  South  to  mulch  our  garden  crops  and 
our  orchards  two  or  three  inches  deep  we  could 
double  and  treble  our  crops,  and  materially 
diminish  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

A  short  time  since  I  visited  a  fruit-grower 
who  raises  fruit  for  market  on  a  large  scale,  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  I 
found  that  he  mulches  his  entire  orchard  and 
keeps  it  mulched  all  the  year  round.  He  told 
me  that  by  so  doing  his  soil  is  always  c9ol  and 
loose,  his  trees  are  never  injured  by  heat,  hia 
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fruit  is  larger  and  better,  and  the  quantity 
much  increased.  He  told  me  that  he  is  never 
troubled  with  weeds,  and  that  consequently  he 
saves  a  large  amount  of  labor.  He  told  me 
that  last  year  in  his  garden  he  more  than 
doubled  his  crop  of  tomatoes  and  English  peas 
by  mulching,  and  that  this  year  he  expects  to 
do  still  better,  because  he  planted  out  earlier. 
Hy  own  experience  in  my  vegetable  garden  on 
a  limited  scale  with  English  peas,  tomatoes  and 
second  crop  Irish  potatoes,  fully  bears  out  the 
correctness  of  the  views  of  my  New  Jersey 
acquaintance.  Horticulturist. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Stoek  Baislsg. 

Mr.  Editor — The  discussions  in  the  agri- 
cultural papers  as  to  the  profits  and  advantages 
of  stock-raising  at  the  South,  and  especially  the 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  your  columns 
during  the  past  year,  have  set  many  of  us 
fkrmers  to  thinking  whether  stock-raising  for 
market  might  not  be  made  a  profitable  busi- 
ness, and  even  if  this  were  not  to  be  so,  whether 
it  would  not  pay  us  handsomely  to  raise  on  our 
plantations  at  leftst  what  stock  we  need  for  farm 
labor  and  for  food. 

I  do  not  propose  now  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  profits  of  raising  stock  for  sale,  though  I 
might  point  to  living  instances  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Maryland,  and  many  of  the  Northern 
States  where  stock-breeders  have  realized  large 
fortunes  by  the  business.  I  intend  to  confine 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  advantages 
of  raising  what  stock  we  need  for  home  use 
and  consumption. 

In  the  first  place,  I  insist  that  there  can  be 
no  **  improved  farming,"  no  diversified  in- 
dustry, without  a  full  number  of  live-stock, 
well  kept  and  well  managed.  Full  crops  can- 
not be  grown  without  a  full  supply  of  manure ; 
and  this  is  only  attainable  in  quantity  sufiftcient 
to  maintain  the  fertility  of  our  land,  from  the 
stable,  the  cow-house,  the  hog-pen,  and  the 
sheep-fold.  The  commercial  fertilizers  are  at 
best  but  a  make-shift  to  tickle  the  land  into  a 
temporary  good  humor.  If  you  want  to  make 
it  laugh  loud  and  long,  you  must  have  *'  barn- 
yard manure."  They  are  so  expensive  that 
we  can  only  afford  to  apply  them  in  such 
small  quantities  that  they  are  of  little  or  no 
benefit  beyond  the  crop  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. At  present,  on  very  few  Southern  plan- 
tations, is  the  manure  pile  in  the  spring  more 
than  large  enough  to  enrich  a  moderately-sized 


vegetable  garden.  The  cotton-seed  pile  is 
applied  to  a  few  teres  of  com,  and  the  rest  of 
the  crops  receive  no  manure  at  all.  Hence  the 
painfhl  fact  that  except  in  the  river  bottoms, 
the  exhausting  process  is  yearly  increasing  the 
area  of  "  worn  out "  lands,  the  acreable  produc- 
tion is  diminishing,  and  we  are  becoming  poofer 
and  poorer  every  year.  We  keep  but  little 
live-stock;  what  we  do  keep  we  keep  badly, 
and  it  is  of  a  poor  kind,  and  the  manure  even 
of  these  few  is  to  a  great  extent  wasted. 

In  the  next  place,  we  can  never  be  a  prosper- 
ous people  so  long  as  we  buy  from  abroad  the 
stock  we  need  for  labor  and  consume  for  food. 
The  drain  of  our  means  to  purchase  plantation 
mules  alone  is  enough  to  impoverish  us,  even 
were  there  not  the  other  drain  for  the  purchase 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  bread  and  meat  that 
we  eat.  Few  realize  the  amount  that  is  ex- 
pended and  carried  out  of  Georgia  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mules,  and  yet  in  many  recent  years 
since  the  war,  the  value  of  the  mules  trans- 
ported over  the  State  road  was  equal  to  a  fourth 
of  that  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  State. 
In  1869,  it  was  stated  that  upward  of  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  mules  were  sent 
into  Georgia  from  Chattanooga! 

Travel  through  northern  Georgia,  which 
nature  seems  to  have  intended  for  a  stock 
country,  and  you  will  be  astonished  how  few 
cattle,  sheep,  horses  or  hogs  you  will  see  in  the 
course  of  a  day's  journey,  though  on  every  side 
you  will  see  an  abundance  of  rich  pasturage, 
plenty  of  hay  to  be  saved  if  we  would  only  save 
it;  the  finest  water  imaginable,  and  a  mild, 
temperate  climate.  If  these  lands  were  well 
stocked,  we  should  have  no  need  to  send  away 
our  millions  to  buy  mules,  beef-cattle,  and  hogs- 
heads of  bacon,  and  our  lands  instead  of  deterio- 
rating in  value  would  become  every  year  more 
valuable.  What  makes  the  lands  of  England 
and  Belgium  as  rich  and  fertile  as  they  are? 
The  stock,  the  manure  which  they  yield,  and 
the  skill  and  care  with  which  it  is  husbanded. 
Then,  again,  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  we  cannot 
raise  hogs,  that  the  negroes  will  steal  and  kill 
them.  This  may  be  true  if  we  turn  our  hogs 
loose  in  the  woods,  but  if  we  take  the  trouble 
to  plant  and  keep  up  a  clover  patch  close  to 
our  stable  lot,  we  can  fatten  1,500  pounds  of 
pork  on  every  acre  of  clover,  requiring  but 
little  com  to  harden  the  meat,  and  this  being 
under  our  immediate  observation  there  is  no 
danger  of  robbery. 

Let  us  raise  good  stock,  none  other  are  profit- 
able.     Keep  as  many  as  we  can  feed  well, 
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winter    and    summer;   gather  and    save    the 

manure  with  diligence  and  •skill,  raise  clover 

and  the  grasses,  millet,  lucerne,  turnips  and 

mangolds  to  aid  the  pastures,  and  we  will  soon 

become  prosperous  and  independent.    Thirteen 

millions  of  dollars  spent  in  one  year  in  one 

State  for  plow  mules  I    Is  it  any  wonder  we 

are  poor  and  always  in  debt  ? 

Baldwin. 

Nbab  Millkdokvilue,  Ga.,  July,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Agricultural  Chemistrj. 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  labored  hard  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  great  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  agricultural  chemistry,  and  often 
while  I  labored  over  the  technical  words,  illus- 
trations, decimal  calculations,  intricate  tabular 
statemMits,  and  abstruse  discussions  of  the 
learned  authors  of  the  works  within  my  reach, 
my  brain  became  confused  and  I  failed  to 
extract  a  single  correct  idea.  I  became  lost  in 
a  maze  of  technicalities  and  incomprehensible 
jargon.  To  understand  these  books  one  must 
be  an  accomplished  geologist  and  a  skilled 
chemist.  I  was  neither.  I  was  only  a  poor, 
plain  farmer,  knowing  nothing  of  trap  rocks, 
gneiss,  angites,  zeolites  or  the  Silurian  system, 
and  very  little  of  sulphates  and  sulphites,  more 
than  the  inflnitesimally  small  amount  of 
knowledge  which  a  boy  learns  at  college  after 
he  has  "  gone  through  a  course  of  chemistry." 
I  bought  all  the  books  I  could  get,  and  worked 
at  it  with  persevering  industry,  picking  out  a 
piece  of  knowledge  here,  a  fact  there,  an 
experiment  in  a  third  place,  until  I  acquired  a 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  main  facts  and 
principles  of  agricultural  chemistry,  as  to 
answer  all  practical  purposes  in  my  business  as 
a  farmer.  For  instance,  I  saw  a  great  deal 
about  the  ^*  organic  elements  of  vegetable 
matter,"  and  I  found  that  they  were  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen  and  carbon.  This  is.  one 
of  the  facts  I  picked  out  of  a  number  of  pages 
of  words.  Then  I  searched  for  a  description 
of  these  elemeiits  separately.  I  found  that 
nitrogen  is  the  gas  which  constitutes  the 
nutritious  or  flesh-making  principle  of  vege- 
tables; that  oxygen  derived  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  water  gives  plants  health  and  vigor, 
and  so  on  until  I  knew  how  to  attach  a  definite 
meaning  to  the  words,  and  comprehend  their 
application.  Thus  also  I  learned  the  meaning 
of  the  inorganic  elements,  consisting  of  four 
acids  and  four  alkalies,  namely  silic,  phos- 
phoric, sulphuric,  and  muriatic  acids,  and  the 


alkalies,  potash,  soda,  lime  and  magnesia,  andl 
how  in  combination  and  separately  thej  act 
upon  vegetable  life  and  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  plants.  In  this  way  I  began  to  ander- 
stand  the  constitution  of  different  soils,  and 
different  plants,  and  was  able  to  compose 
manures  suited  to  both.  I  soon  found  that  a 
chemical  analysis  of  soils  is  practically  ashless 
if  exact  results  are  sought,  and  that  experi- 
ment alone  is  the  sure  guide  as  to  what  ele- 
ments of  plant  food  requisite  for  any  particular 
plant  abound,  or  are  deficient  in  any  soil. 

Now,  sir,  there  are  a  large  number  of  fSarmers 
who  know  is  little  of  agricultural  chemistry 
as  I  did,  and  who  have  neither  the  time  or  the 
patience  to  fumble  about  among  so  much  rub- 
bish to  get  at  the  facts  they  want  to  learn. 
Will  not  some  professor  of  the  scieoce, 
recognizing  the  defective  education  of  hit 
fellow-men,  and  with  charitable  toleration  of 
their  ignorance,  prepare  a  simple  work  in  plain 
English  which  will  teach  the  important  truths 
which  a  farmer  ought  to  know  ?  To  illustrate : 
Fresh  muck  and  ashes  are  the  best  fertilizers 
for  potatoes  and  tomatoes.  Why?  Becaoet 
their  principal  ingredients  are  carbon  in  the 
shape  of  starch,  an  organic^constituent,  and 
potash,  an  inorganic  constituent,  both  of  which 
are  contained  largely  in  muck  and  ashes. 

A  simple  work  stating  the  important  truths, 
and  illustrating  them  practically,  would  do 
more  to  enlighten  our  darkness  than  all  the 
works  of  Johnston  or  Boussingault.  Will 
you  kindly  publish  the  above,  which  though  it 
may  expose  my  ignorance,  may  indu-^e  some- 
body who  is  learned  to  come  down  to  the  level 
of  the  plain  farmer  and  teach  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  science,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
so  essential  to  his  success  ?  H.  T.  H. 

Marshall  Co.,  Texas,  July,  1872. 


How  Deep  to  Plant  Skids. — ^The  proper 
depth  to  plant  seeds  is  a  question  of  oonsider- 
able  importance,  and  one  which  like  many  other 
similar  questions  relating  to  plant  growth,  can- 
not receive  a  definite  answer  that  would  be  of 
general  or  universal  application.  In  dry,  sandy 
soils,  situated  in  dry  climates,  a  deeper  cover- 
ing will  be  required  than  would  be  judicious 
where  both  soil  and  climate  indicate  the  revise 
of  these  conditions.  Seeds  varjr  in  their  ability 
to  penetrate  depths  of  soil  m  germinating. 
Leguminous  seeds,  and  some  of  the  largest 
seeding  graminse,  can  be  planted  deeper  than 
those  of  a  lighter  character.  It  has  been  given 
as  a  geiieral  rule  that  all  seeds  germinate  most 
speedily  when  covered  with  a  depth  of  soil 
equal  to  their  own  thickness,  and  where  the 
constant  presence  of  sufficient  moisture  for  ger- 
mination can  be  maintained ;  this  rule  is,  per- 
haps, as  nearly  correct  as  any  that  can  be  givea. 
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Price  Essaj  on  Draiiimiro* 

[COHTIMWD  nOM  JULY  HVMBBm.] 

The  main  drains,  trmversing  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  ground  do  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
obtain  00  great  a  fall  as  the  smaller  drains,  nor, 
as  they  convey  a  larger  bulk  of  water,  is  it 
required.  However,  if  the  average  fall  in  the 
main  is  slight,  and  it  is  possible,  it  should  be 
increased  for  the  last  few  yards  from  the  out- 
let to  facilitate  the  egress  of  the  water  and  to 
promote  its  quick  flow  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  drain.  Where  the  declination  of  the 
main  is  so  ^^at  As  to  endanger  the  materials 
of  which  it  IS  constructed,  it  should  be  broken 
into  lengths,  each  having  a  suitable  fall  and 
reaching  the  next  by  an  inclined  plane.  These 
inclined  planes  consist  of  ducts  fashioned  of 
brick — built  dry,  for  mortar  would  soon  wash 
awav — and  in  the  form  of  steps  of  a  stairway ; 
BO  <fifficulty  is  experienced  in  joining  the  tiles 
on  to  the  brick  above  and  below.  " 

The  sub-mains  are,  in  every  respect,  con- 
structed like  the  mains,  and  have  their  size 
regulated  by  the  extent  of  drainage  allotted 
them ;  should  it  happen  that  one  has  as  much 
to  do  as  a  main,  it  should  be  of  the  same 
capacity.  As  previously  stated,  the  main 
should  be  six  inches  below  its  feeders,  that  is, 
below  the  sub-mains  as  well  as  the  minors, 
and,  for  the  saUte  reasons  as  there  given,  the, 
sub-mains  should  be  six  inches  lower  than  the 
minors.  This  does  not  compel  a  general  depth 
of  the  main  in  a  four  foot  system  of  five  feet, 
as  mi^ht  be  hastily  surmised,  because  the 
depth  18  only  to  be  increased  hdow  the  junction 
of  the  sub-main  and  main,  which  may  be  but 
little  removed  from  the  outlet.  Any  abrupt- 
ness in  the  six  inch  fall  at  the  junction  is 
evaded  by  the  gradual  depression  of  the  last 
few  tiles  of  the  sub-main.  Should  ordinary 
hollows  occur  over  the  face  of  the  field,  each, 
through  its  lowest  part,  should  be  penetratea 
by  a  sub-main  to  convey  the  drainage  of  the 
adjacent  ground  to  the  main.  As  it  is  always 
inexpedient  to  have  long  runs  of  drains,  when 
they  are  made  to  exc^  two  hundred  yards, 
they  may  be  shortened  by  the  introduction  of 
a  sub-main  intersecting  them  obliquely.  This 
IS  sunk  to  the  same  depth  as  that  of  the  drains 
above  it,  and  those  below  are  disconnected 
from  it  by  the  interposition  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  ground. 

,  The  minors  should  approach  the  larger  drain 
into  which  they  empty  by  an  easy  descent, 
^hich,  wherever  pK>ssibIe,  should  not  be  less 
than  one  foot  to  two  hundred  yardtf.  Where 
the  general  flatness  of  the  surface  forces  this 
^rt,  the  fall  must  be  obtained  by  cutting  the 
Grains  deeper  at  their  lower  than  at  their 
'^PPer  ends.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in 
niind  that  the  object  in  producing  a  fall  is  not 
Jo  hnrry  off"  the  water  in  the  least  time  possible, 
pnt,  with  a  retention  suflSciently  long  to  extract 
Its  fertilizing  properties,  to  pass  it  away  before 
any  iniury  is  done  to  the  soil.  Before  begin- 
'^g  the  excavation  of  the  minors  at  the  lower 


side  of  the  field,  it  will  be  better  to  mark  off* 
their  separate  positions  as  indicated  by  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil.  As  the  distances  are  as 
varied  as  the  various  textures  of  the  subsoil^ 
nothing  more  definite  can  be  established  than 
their  extremes,  viz. :  sixteen  feet  minimum^ 
fifty  feet  maximum ;  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  be 
a  generally-conceded  principle,  that  increased 
depth  extends  lateral  drainage.  The  minors 
should  run  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their* 
receiving  drain,  and  pass  continuously  through 
each  plane,  regardless  of  the  wet  or  dry  appear- 
ance of  the  surface,  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform 
dryness.  Those  in  the  same  plane  should  be 
carried  in  parallel  lines  up  the  inclination  of 
the  ground.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  uniform 
ground  In  leading  the  minors  down  the  inclina* 
tion  .into  the  receiving  drain,  and  any  that, 
exists  in  an  undulated  surface  is  overcome  by 
running  sub-mains  through  the  lowest  de- 
pressions and  bringing  the  minors  to  them,  in. 
parallels,  down  the  declivities  on  one  or  both 
sides.  When  minors  enter  another  drain  on 
both  sides,  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  sedi- 
ment, they  should  do  so  at  an^acute  angle- 
with  the  flow  of  water  in  the  large  drain  and 
at  alternate  points.  In  them  the  same  de- 
pression of  the  last  few  tiles  as  that  described 
in  the  sub-mains  should  be  made.  As  a  com- 
pletion^ and  to  prevent  the  oozing  of  water 
from  higher  ground  beyond,  the  leader,  made 
to  the  same  depth  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  minors,  should  connect  their  upper  euds^ 

In  cutting  drains,  a  regular  and  equal  inclina- 
tion of  their  beas  should  be  particularly 
preserved.  As  an  assistant  to  the  workman, 
this  will  be  found  of  use :  draw  a  cord  at  a 
given  height,  say  three  feet,  above  the  surface 
center  of  the  drain  from  end  to  end  or  between 
the  ends  of  a  section,  then  a  stafi*,  in  length,, 
three  feet,  plus  the  designed  depth  of  the 
drain,  erected  frequently  from  the  bottom  to- 
the  cord  will  reveal  any  inequalities  in  the 
depth.  To  ascertain  the  uniform  fall  of  a 
drain  in  uniform  ground,  take  three  staffs,, 
two  of  equal  length  with  parti-colored  cross- 
pieces  at  their  tops,  and  place  one  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  surface  at  each  end  of  the 
drain,  let  the  third,  equal  in  length  to  that  of 
each  of  the  other  two,  plus  the  depth  of  the 
drain  to  be  examined,  oe  moved  gradually 
along  its  interior  from  one  end  of  the  drain  to 
the  other.  The  superintendent  «igh ting  from 
one  of  the  end  staffs  to  the  other  will  perceive 
whether  the  movable  staff  coincides  with  them 
in  height.  Drains  should  be  cut  from  end  to 
end,  examined  critically  and  all  imperfections 
be  removed  before  a  tile  is  laid.  A  perfect 
plan  of  the  completed  work,  accurately  drawn^ 
on  paper,  should  be  carefully  preserved  for 
future  reference,  for  frequently,  in  a  very  short 
time,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  detect  upon  the 
surface  the  slightest  trace  of  a  drain. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  tiles,  each  of 
which  is  advocated  more  or  less.  One  of  them,, 
the  egg-shaped  tile,  is  the  most  generally 
adopted.  It  is,  externally,  a  cylinder  resting- 
upon  a  flat  bottom ;  internally,  it  has  a  bore, 
in    shape,    like  an  e^    supported    upon    its- 
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smaller  end.  By  the  contraction  of  its  lower 
part  the  current  passing  through  it  is  com- 
pressed, preventing  the  collection  of  deposits, 
and  its  expansion  in  the  upper  portion  gives 
Apace  to  the  volume  of  water.  These  for  the 
main  drains  are  three  and  one-half  inches  in 
width  and  five  inches  high  in  the  bore  ;  those 
for  the  minors  are  two  and  one-half  inches 
high  and  one  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at 
the  widest  part  of  the  egg-shape  in  the  bore. 
The  usual  length  is  one  foot.  Collars  are 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  pipes  to 
encircle  them  at  their  joints,  preventing  the 
entrance  of  sand  and  roots.  For  the  junction 
of  the  minors,  sub-mains  and  mains  is  made  a 
special  crooked  tile  called  a  branchpipe. 

The  first  objection  to  tiles  suggesting  itself  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  their  use  is  that  they  will 
not  admit  any  water.  In  the  case  of  the  egg- 
fihaped  tiles  two  inches  wide  and  two  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  bore,  their  circum- 
ference is  ten  inches ;  as  these  tiles  cannot  be 
placed  closer  to  each  other  by  the  ends  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  the  area  between 
the  two  tiles  is  one  and  one-quarter  square 
inches.  Suppose  the  drain  is  two  hundred 
yards  long,  reqtiiring  six  hundred  pipes  of  a 
foot  each;  the  joints  between  this  number  of 
pipes  afibrd  openings  for  water  to  enter  them, 
or  five  square  feet  and.  thirty  square  inches. 
Another  objection  is  that  so  frail  a  thing  will 
be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
earth.  As  a  test,  a  man  weighing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  may,  without  injury  to  it, 
stand  upon  a  common  one-inch  circular  pipe 
supported  by  a  collar  resting  upon  the  floor. 
Still,  another  objection  is,  that  any  accidental 
stoppage  of  the  water-flow  through  the  pipe 
will  mark  no  indication  of  where  it  exists.  The 
fact  b,  that  water  so  obstructed,  will  at  once 
force  a  way  through  the  joints  and  show  itself 
upon  the  surface,  and  the  precise  location  of 
the  injury  may  be  ascertained  by  the  bursting 
out  of  the  water  in  a  stream  upon  an  iron  rod 
being  thrust  down  to  it. 

After  the  main  has  been  opened  and  that 
minor  which  enters  the  main  at  its  highest 
point  has  been  finished,  they  are  prepared  for 
receiving  the  pipes.  Having  conveyed  the 
tiles  to  the  field  they  should  be  laid  on  that 
side  of  the  trench  opposite  to  the  loose  earth, 
and,  to  verify  their  proper  number,  end  to  end 
throughout  its  entire  length.  If  collars  are 
used  one  for  every  two  pipes  should  be  laid 
with  them.  Place  the  first  tile  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and,  to 
exclude  the  earth,  put  against  its  upper  end  a 
stone  or  brick.  Let  a  man  walking  backward 
down  the  trench,  take  the  tiles  from  the  bank, 
placing  them  at  the  bottom  end  to  end,  ana 
carefully  in  line,  so  as  to  make  smooth  joints, 
at  the  same  time  adjusting  the  collars,  should 
they  be  used.  Another,  on  the  surface,  follows 
after  him  throwing  back,  with  a  spade,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  excavated  earth,  taking 
care  to  exclude  all  sand  from  the  tiles;  the 
remainder  of  the  filling  may  be  done  later  and 
more  expeditiously  with  the  plow.  After  lay- 
ing and  partially  covering  the  upper  drain, 


continue  with  the  next,  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  manner,  laying  and  securing  the 
main  or  sub-main  to  each  junction,  proceeding 
from  the  highest  point  to  the  lowest.  The 
mouth  of  the  principal  main-drais  should  be 
protected  with  masonry — dry  masonry  will 
answer  the  purpose — and  through  it  should 
project  the  last  pipe  of  the  main,  which 
properly,  is  made  of  stone  or  iron,  sufficienlly 
far  to  throw  the  water  directly  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  receiving  ditch.  A  swing  grating  of 
iron  should  hang  over  the  mouth  of  this  pipe, 
to  prevent  frogs  and  rats  introducing  them- 
selves into  the  drain.  After  the  completion  of 
all  other  drains  a  header  should  be  so  run  and 
laid  as  to  connect  the  tops  of  the  minors. 

[to  be OONTlinfu.l 


What  Lands  will  It  Pay  to  DndHl 

Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  we 
are  firm  advocates  of  underdrainin^.  We  be- 
lieve that  when  judiciously  done  it  is  the  most 
profitable  improvement  that  we  can  make.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  narrowed  down  our 
ideas  of  what  is  judicious  in  draining,  until  we 
have  reached  the  following  conclusion : 

It  is  not  judicious  to  spend  money  in  draintMf 
lajid  tJtat  7iceds  draining^  so  long  as  we  can  mm 
the  money  to  good  advantage  in  the  better  eulti^ 
vation  of  other  good  land  that  does  not  need 
draining. 

In  other  words,  we  believe  that  the  true 
maxim  for  the  improving  farmer  is :  "  Be  thor- 
ough as  you  go."  Do  n't  improve  the  whole 
farm  at  the  same  time — gradually  eettin|;  the 
worst  lands  into  condition  to  pay  half  their  ex- 
penses— but  (unless  the  working  capital  is  a 
large  one)  confine  yourself  to  land  that  will 
pay  full  expenses — and  a  profit.  If  a  field  that 
IS  otherwise  the  best  of  the  farm  fails  to  do  at 
well  as  it  ought  because  it  needs  draining,  then 
drain  it  by  all  means,  and  when  it  is  dry  man- 
ure it  and  cultivate  it  thoroughly,  and  continue 
to  devote  to  it  all  the  manure  and  care  for 
which  it  will  pay  a  good  profit  When  it  is  in 
such  good  condition  that  more  money  can  not 
profitably  be  spent  on  it,  then  take  up  the  next 
oest  field  and  improve  that.  If  it  needs  drain- 
ing, then  drain  it;  but  if  not,  then,  instead  of 
draining  some  other  field,  let  the  draining  wait, 
and  use  the  money  to  miake  this  land  as  good 
as,  under  the  circumstances,  it  will  pay  us  to 
mak«  it.  And  so  go  on — being  thorough  ai 
you  go — devoting  the  first  investment  to  the 
best  land,  and  the  next  to  the  next  best,  and 
letting  the  character  of  the  land  determine 
whether  the  investment  shall  be  in  drains,  in 
manure,  or  in  labor,  or  in  all  three  of  these. 

It  may  pay  very  well  to  underdrain  land  it 
a  cost  of  $70  per  acre,  when  the  eflTect  will  be 
to  increase  the  hay  crop  from  1^  ton  to  2  torn. 
The  }  ton  is  an  addition  to  a  crop  that  we  mad 
go  to  the  expense  of  making,  and  if  hay  ii 
worth  $20  per  ton  it  will  pay  a  profit  equal  to 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  draiA- 
ing.  But  it  will  not  pay  to  spend  this  amount 
to  underdrain  waste  land  for  the  sake  of  rais- 
ing its  produce  from  nothing  to  one  ton  pir 
acre— for  such  a  crop  would  pay  no  profit 
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The  old  SAW  is  right  in  saying  that  he  is  a 
henefactor  of  the  human  race,  not  who  makes  a 
blade  of  grass  grow  where  none  grew  before, 
but  who  makes  two  blades  grow  where  one  grew 
bc/ore.  If  the  old  saw-master  had  been  a  high- 
firmer,  he  would  have  given  even  greater 
praise  to  him  who  made  three  blades  grow 
where  two  grew  before ;  for  the  reason  that  in 
ftk  case  the  extra  yield  would  have  been  pro- 
duced at  less  cost  of  labor,  leaving  more  labor 
for  other  productive  work. 

When  this  principle  shall  have  been  adopted, 
then  we  shall  see  underdraining  much  more 
kreely  resorted  to.  But  farmers  soon  sicken  of 
draining  swamps  to  let  them  lie  waste,  because 
it  won't  pay  to  manure  and  work  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  better  parts  of  the  farm. — 
American  Affriculturist 


TranOat^from  Le  Bien  PubUe^  «f  Dijon,  Frane$. 

Beeent  French  DiscoTeries  in  Horticul- 
tHre»  ete. 

An  agriculturist  has  discovered,  it  is  said, 
the  means  of  preserving  the  grape-vine  from 
their  most  dangerous  enemy,  the  rhyloxera.  a 
sort  of  vine  fretter  or  vine  grub.  It  seems  oy 
mixing  soot  with  the  earth  around  the  roots  of 
the  vine,  the  insect  is  paralyzed  and  is  killed. 

An  agriculturist  has  Observed  that  by  water- 
ing vegetables  and  fruit-trees  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  most  astonishing  re- 
sults are  obtained. 

Beans  have  gained  60  per  cent,  on  their  or- 
dinary size,  and  what  is  better,  their  taste  is 
much  more  savorous.  Among  fruit  trees,  the 
pear  tree  is  th«  one  that' is  most  beneflttea  by 
that  process  of  watering. 

Third,  the  Revue  d^Economie  Rurale  an- 
aounces  that  a  new  process  of  early  vegetation 
has  been  tried  with  the  greatest  suocees  by  a 
horticulturist  of  Ohatillon/  (France,)  who,  be- 
sides the  heating  of  the  interior  air  in  the  g^reen- 
bouse,  (hot-house^  heats  also  the  earth  itself, 
the  hot-beds  on  wnich  the  plants  grow. 

For  this,  he  establishes  at  a  certain  depth, 
pipes  through  which  steam  circulates  con- 
stantly. The  stream  penetrates  the  interior  of 
the  earth  by  means  of  valves  opening  from 
place  to  place. 

Such  pipes  are  from  6  to  10  centimetres 
(from  2  to  4  inches)  depth  by  the  side  of  the 
plant-beds  of  strawberries,  flowers  and  *'  gra- 
minees;"  from  15  to  20  centimetres,  (about  6 
to  8  inches)  for  fruit  trees. 

The  eartn  thus  artificially  heated  produces 
vegetables  and  fruit  with  an  economy  of  half 
the  time  necessary  when  the  interior  of  the 
green-honse  only  is  heated. 

Thus,  every  one  could  see  at  this  agricultu- 
rtsf  s,  early  in  April,  strawberries  that  had 
hloBsomed,  formed  their  fruits  and  ripened  in 
fifteen  days ;  violets  that  had  developed  their 
i  flowers  in  ten  days ;  asparagus  and  lurtichokes 
I  which  have  grown  and  been  gathered  in  thirty- 
five  days. 

BWlly,  within  only  45  days,  dwarf  cherry 
trees  have  budded,  blossomed,  and  brought 
forth  fruits  in  a  perfect  state  of  ripeness^ 

Vol.  Ill,  Ko.  10—2. 


This  wonderful  process  of  eaflv  vegetation 
is  new  as  to  its  application  to  gardening.  But 
it  is  taken  from  nature.  It  is  well  known  thai 
in  several  thermal  stations^  and  especially  at 
Ax  in  France,  the  gardens  which  are  near  or 
above  the  thermal  fountains,  produce  early 
fruits  and  vegetables  (primeurs)  in  winter; 
the  earth  being  heated  by  water-steam,  the 
heat  of  which  raises  to  80^  centigrade. 


From  th»  Frmehaf  M.  de  DombaOe. 

l^earl«t  Cloyer. 

The  scarlet  clover  has  been  long  cultivated 
in  Southern  France  as  an  excellent  fora^Q 
crop.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  introduced  in 
some  of  the  more  northern  departments,  where 
it  has  succeeded  very  welL  It  is  no  more 
sensible  to  frosts  than  the  ordinary  clover, 
especially  if  sown  early,  so  as  to  become  well 

rooted  hefore  winter One  ou^ht 

not  to  pass  the  end  of  August  before  sowing 
is  finished. 

The  most  valuable  property  of  this  plant  is 
that  it  may  be  cut  in  the  spring  fifteen  aays  be- 
fore other  clover  and  ordinarily  before  lucerne. 
It  gives  but  one  crop  if  cut  when  in  bloom, 
which  only  happens  where  one  has  no  need  of 
green  forage  early  in  spring ;  but  when  it  is 
cut  before  the  heads  appear,  a  second  crop  can 
be  cut,  but  it  will  be  weak  unless  the  soil  is 
strong.  Strong  soils  will  be  found  most  profita- 
ble for  all  forage  crops.  It  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult as  to  choice  of  soils,  but  light  sandy  or 
gravelly  soils  is  much  oetter  than  clays  or 
eavy  loams. 
This  plant  must  be  sown  by  itself,  and 
may  succeed  any  cereal  or  other  crop.  Con- 
sumed green^  it  is  a  valuable  forage,  and  it 
comes  at  a  time  when  stock  are  not  particular 
about  green  food;  but  it  is  inferior  to  clover, 
whether  used  green  or  made  into  hay.  One 
sows,  ordinarily,  about  16  lbs.  of  clean  seed 
per  acre,  or  its  equivalent  in  seed  left  in  the 
head.  (4  bushels  of  seed  in  the  chaff  are 
equivalent  to  16  lbs.  of  clean  seed. — £d.  F.  & 
H.)  The  last  method  is  preferred,  as  the  seed 
is  more  sure  to  veeetate,  probably  because  the 
envelop  left  on  the  seed  preserves  moisture 
and  facilitates  vegetation.  This  plant  likes  a 
firm  bottom ;  thus  in  a  light  soil  not  infested 
with  weeds  it  is  thought  better  not  to  work  it 
deeply  after  the  preceding  crop,  but  to  pre- 
pare the  surface  merely,  and  then  sow  broad- 
cast and  harrow  thoroughly.  On  some  soils 
thorough  harrowing  is  quite  sufficient  prepara- 
tion, but  if  the  land  be  foul  it  must  be  plowed, 
but  not  deeply,  and  well  harrowed  before  ana 
after  sowing.'^ 

Ths  Floriet  and  Pomologisi  says  that  a  solu- 
tion recommended  by  M.  Cloez,  of  the  Jardln 
du  Museum,  Paris,  for  destroying  plant-lice 
and  other  insects,  is  made  as  follows :  Three 
and  one-half  ounces  quassia  chips,  and  five 
drams  stave-acre  seeds,  in  powder,  are  placed 
in  seven  pints  of  water  and  boiled  down  to 
five  pints.  When  cold  the  strained  liquor  is 
ready  for  use,  and  may  be  applied  either  with 
ft  watering-pot  or  syringe. 
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SwBTttdng* 

Upon  the  management  of  bees  during  the 
swarming  season  much  of  the  profits  of  the 
-whole  season  depends.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
great  yields  of  surplus  honey,  if  bees  are 
allowed  to  swarm  as  they  please,  or  if  they  are 
divided  to  a  great  extent.  Some  persons  wrote 
to  us  last  year,  complaining  that  they  had  no 
surplus  honey,  and  on  inquiring  we  found  that 
they  had  made  three,  four,  and  five  colonies 
from  one,  and  yet  were  expecting  surplus  the 
same  season.  One  man  who  had  four  good 
natural  swarms  from  one,  and  wintered  the  five 
in  good  condition,  was  greatly  aggrieved  be- 
cause he  obtained  only  100  pounds  box  honey 
from  all  of  them. 

In  our  experience,  quite  as  much  heney  majr 
be  secured  if  a  moderate  increase  is  made,  as  if 
the  bees  were  not  divided.  If  no  increase  is 
desired,  clire  must  be  taken  to  provide  large 
hives  with  plenty  of  room — near  the  entrance — 
and  it  is  necessary  also  to  examine  often,  and 
see  that  the  queen  has  empty  cells  near  the 
brood.  These  will  always  be  filled  rapidly, 
and  thus  more  bees  be  secured.  A  large  hive, 
without  special  pains  be  taken,  does  not  keep 
the  bees  from  swarming,  nor  will  it  be  a  hive 
that  is  sure  to  give  a  large  yield  of  honey.  To 
make  this  certain,  the  queen  must  be  aided  to 
keep  the  colony  always  populous,  and  then  too, 
plenty  of  additional  space  must  be  given  to 
the  bees.  Ko  box  with  eight  frames,  and 
three  or  four  small  boxes  on  top,  ever  gave  the 
six  or  eight  hundred  pounds  that  we  hear  of 
from  a  single  colony. 

When  an  increase  of  stock  is  desired,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  secure  it.  1.  Begin  early  to 
stimulate  brood  rearing,  by  supplying  empty 
comb  to  the  queen,  in  or  near  the  cluster,  so  as 
to  have  all  colonies  verv  populous.  2.  Never 
disturb  colonies  until  they  are  populous — re- 
membering that  it  makes  no  more  bees  to  part 
them  in  two  hives,  than  to  leave  them  in  one, 
and  that  a  person's  wealth  consists  in  the 
strength  of  his  colonies,  not  the  number  of 
them.  3.  In  all  divisions  that  you  make,  never 
cripple  the  strength  of  a  fertile  queen.  Keep 
her  supplied  witn  a  full  force  of  workers. — E, 
S.  T^  in  Bee-Keeper^  s  Journal, 


Honey-prodndBg  Flowers* 

Editors  Beb-Eebpeb*8  Journal — Having 
experimented  with  many  honey  secreting  plants^ 
and  observed  what  flowers  my  bees  work  on 
mostly,  I  communicate  the  result  to  you. 

The  principal  source  of  honey  to  the  bees,  in 
spring,  is  the  bloom  of  the  apple-tree.  There 
are  other  honey-secreting  flowers  that  appear 
before  these,  but  no  one  affording  such  a 
universal  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
lauded  industry  x>f  the  honey-bee.  By  feeding 
rye  flour  unbolted,  the  swarms  get  strong  and 
are  capable  of  storing  large  quantities,  when 
the  blooms  continue  on  the  trees  for  so  lengthy 
a  period  as  they  have  this  year  and  that  of 
1870.  The  willow  and  maple  afiTord  some 
honey,  but  are  each  inferior  to  the  Kissouii 
currant  in  point  of  honey-yielding  capacities ; 
yet  no  real  feast  comes  until  the  efflorence  of 
the  apple-tree.  After  the  fall  of  the  apple-tree 
blooms,  there  is  a  calm  in  the  hive  of  industry 
till  the  white  clover  appears,  when  the  air 
above  the  bee-stand  again  becomes  darkened, 
and  the  buzz  is  again  resumed.  There  are 
some  days  when  the  early  mustard,  red  clover 
and  catnip  are  visited  by  the  bees  in  search  of 
their  sweets;  but  all  is  comparatively  calm  titt 
the  white  clover  blossoms  appear,  and  then  the 
ground  is  so  thiokly  covered  with  the  workers, 
that  every  step  seems  to  disturb  one  or  more. 

Since  the  establishment  of  my  apiary,  it  has 
been  my  invariable  practice  to  sow  buckwheat, 
but  frequent  observations  at  the  buckwheat 
patch,  from  "dusky  morn  till  dewy  eve,"  have 
wholly  convinced  me  that  this  is  not  a  buck- 
wheat region,  and,  considered  as  an  agricul- 
tural or  an  apiarian  crop,  it  is  not  a  remunera- 
tive one ;  hence  it  is  abfindoned  by  me. 

Catnip,  mustard^  red  clover  and  cleome  may 
have  their  respective  merits  in  times  of  influ- 
enza, pain  or  bovine  hung^iness.  but  considered 
from  a  honey  point  of  view,  tney  have  little 
intrinsic  value. 

Of  the  ornamental  flowers,  sweet  minionette 
decidedly  has  the  preference  over  all  others 
ever  cultivated  by  me.  The  sweet  alyssum 
takes  the  next  rank,  and  is,  in  reality,  the  last 
on  the  list. 

If  we  take  the  instinct  of  the  bee  as  a  guide— 
and  who  is  entitled  to  be  a  better  judge? — ^the 
three,  and  the  only  valuable  sources  of  honey 
to  the  honey-bee,  are  the  apple-tree,  white 
clover,  and  mignonette  blossoms.  To  apiarians 
who  have  never  cultivated  the  latter,  I  would 
advise  them  to  sow  some  of  the  seed,  for  it 
comes  in  bloom  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
other  Ylai^ts  for  the  bees,  and  I  think  its  value 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

I  am,  this  season,  growing  Alsike  or  Swedish 
clover,  but  I  do  not  expect  it  will  equal  the 


white  in  capacity  for  honey. 


G.KD. 
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Care  of  the  Horse. 

BY  A.  M. 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  food  eiven  to  a  horse 
that  insures  his  health  and  ^ood  condition,  hut 
the  times  and  manner  of  giving  it,  connected 
with  the  proper  amount  of  care.  There  are 
times  when  a  norse  should  have  a  full  feed  and 
other  times  when  he  should  have  a  small  one. 
The  heaviest  feed  should  he  in  the  evening, 
after  his  day's  work  is  done.  His  appetite  is 
then  gratified,  he  lays  down  to  rest  and  will 
most  likely  lay  till  morning.  By  this  time  his 
food  has  digested,  his  system  is  rested  and  he 
gets  up  refreshed,  stretches  and  shakes  himself 
and  with  the  familiar  whinney  asks  for  his 
hreakfast.  His  morning  meal  should  not  he 
an  over-full  one — not  so  full  as  that  of  the 
previous  evening.  He  may  now  have  as  much 
water  as  he  wants.  He  should  he  driven  or 
worked  moderately  for  the  first  hour  or  two ; 
after  that  his  speed  or  lahor  may  he  increased 
if  there  is  any  necessity  for  it.  His  midday 
meal  should  he  smaller  than  those  of  morning 
or  evening — it  should  he  the  smallest  meal  of 
the  day,  and  he  will  travel  or  work  on  it 
during  the  afternoon  with  more  vigor  and  less 
exhaustion  than  he  would  have  done  on  a  full 
meal,  and  will  enjoy  his  evening  feed  with  a 
greater  relish.  This,  we  know,  is  contrary  to 
the  common  practice  of  many  horsemen,  hut  it 
is  the  true  system,  founded  on  experience  as 
well  as  common  sense. 

If  a  horse  becomes  very  thirsty  when  driven 
or  worked,  do  not  give  him  over  two  gallons  of 
water ;  he  will  perhaps  want  four  or  five,  hut 
•uch  a  drink  would  do  him  more  harm  than 
good.  He  will  be  more  refreshed  and  better 
able  to  perform  his  duty  after  drinking  two 
gallons  tnan  he  would  have  been  after  drink- 
ing four.  It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  restrain 
the  appetite,  even  with  water,  and  this  requires 
some  judgment  and  discretion. 

Never  suffer  a  horse  that  has  been  driven  or 
Worked  through  the  day,  to  spend  the  night 
without  having  been  well  cleaned  and  his 
limbs  well  rubbed  down.  This  operation,  if 
w«ll  performed,  is  worth  half  a  feea — is  worth 
^ore  to  the  owner  than  the  price  of  many 
feeds.  The  operation  should  be  performed 
again  in  the  morning.    In  fact  a  horse  should 


not  be  taken  out  of  the  stable  to  either  work 
or  travel,  without  first  having  his  limbs  well 
rubbed  down.  It  stimulates  the  circulation 
and  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin — ^the  horse  then 
feels  that  he  has  limbs  and  enjoys  a  pleasure  in 
using  them. 

Always  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  your 
horse — ^be  on  social  and  friendly  terms  with 
him — talk  to  him  in  a  kindly  tone  of  voice, 
pat  him  on  the  neck  and  even  sing  or  whistle 
to  him,  for  he  is  fond  of  music,  and  these 
little  attentions  are  not  lost  on  him.  Pull 
a  handful  of  grass  by  the  roadside  and  feed  it 
to  him ;  it  is  astonishing  how  these  little  atten- 
tions will  encourage  and  cheer  him  up. 

Any  horse  is  liable  to  be  frightened  or 
alarmed  at  an  unusual  sight  or  noise.  So  is  a 
human — neither  can  help  it.  It  is  not  a  fault 
but  a  misfortune,  and  does  not  deserve  punish- 
ment. Some  horses  have  acquired  a  habit  of 
shying  when  there  is  no  apparent  necessity  for 
it.  They  should  not  be  punished  for  this. 
If  they  are,  it  will  make  them  worse  instead 
of  better.  A  little  soothing  and  encourage^ 
ment  will  do  more  good.  A  horse  that  is 
kindly  treated,  acquires  a  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  bis  master  to  protect  him,  and  a  few 
gentle  words  when  frightened,  assures  him  that 
all  is  rieht,  and  he  feels  encouraged  to  go  on. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  to  not  do.  Do 
not  get  in  a  passion  and  scold  him.  Do  not 
whip  him.  If  he  has  faults,  so  have  you.  Try 
to  coax  him  out  of  them.  If  you  try  to  whip 
them  out  of  him,  you  will  whip  them  the 
deeper  into  him.  He  has  a  spirit  of  resent* 
ment,  if  you  arouse  it  in  him,  as  well  as  you ; 
and  you  having  the  greater  reasoning  powers, 
ought  to  show  the  oetter  example.  I  may 
have  more  to  say  about  the  horse  at  another 
time.  

RegQlarity  in  Feeding  Stock. 

The  number  of  good  feeders  of  stock  among 
farmers  is  comparatively  small.  By  the 
term  "  good  feeders,"  we  mean  those  who  by  a 
judicious  economy  and  care  in  management, 
secure  the  greatest  benefit  to  their  ?tock  from  a 
liberal  use  of  the  forage  and  other  farm  pro- 
ducts fed  to  stock,  rather  than  those  who  feed 
extravagantly  high.  The  feeding  of  the  latter 
is  often  attended  with  waste.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  we  may  mention  the  case  of  a 
neighbor  of  our  own,  a  successful  farmer  sixty 
years  old,  who  stall  fed  a  yoke  of  oxen  for 
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market  last  winter.  After  eating  sixteen 
hundred  pounds  (1600  lbs.)  of  corn  meal,  and 
all  the  good  hay  they  wanted,  they  weighed 
exactly  twenty  pounds  (20  lbs.)  more  than 
when  the  feeding  oegan. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  stock  of  some  farmers 
is  always  in  fine  condition.  They  never  feed 
high.  Very  little  meal  or  grain  is  used,  and 
nothing  is  wasted  about  their  barns ;  while  the 
stock  of  their  neighbors  who  have  abundance 
of  equally  good  hay  and  usually  as  much  meal, 
will  be  lean  and  hide-bound,  and  in  low  con- 
dition every  way.  The  greater  success  of  one 
is  due  entirely  to  his  skill  in  the  care  of  stock 
and  the  uniform  care  and  attention  it  receives. 

Among  the  many  essentials  of  successfiil 
management,  of  stock  of  the  first  importance, 
is  absolute  regularity  in  everything.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  appetite  of  a  cow  or  a  sheep 
is  a  perfect  chronometer.  They  know  when 
feeding  time  comes,  and  become  uneasy  if  the 
feeding  does  not  proceed  as  usual.  This  rest- 
lessness is  unfavorabe  to  thrift.  Absolute  quiet 
and  contentment  are  essential  to  the  most  rapid 
growth. 

"When  the  feeding  time  comes,  the  regular 
rations  should  be  given  without  delay,  and 
with  as  little  noise  and  commotion  as  may  be. 
■  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  observe  regularity, 
but  the  routine  itself  should  be  such  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  quiet  of  the  stock.  In  the 
management  of  our  own  herd  of  dairy  cows, 
we  practiced  for  a  time  feeding  roots  at  night 
after  milking.  The  cows  were  fed  at  three 
o'clock,  and  after  eating  two  hours  were  milked, 
and  the  turnips  were  cut  in  the  barn  where 
the  stable  is  situated,  and  fed  to  them  just  at 
night.  It  was  found  that  as  the  time  for  tur- 
nips approached,  the  cows  were  all  on  tip-toe 
of  expectation,  watching  every  movement,  and 
exhibiting  the  greatest  earnestness  and  impa- 
tience. If  a  barn-door  moved,  they  looked 
around  anxiously  for  the  expected  treat.  This 
would  begin  more  than  an  hour  before  the 
regular  time  for  feeding  roots ;  and  if  a  basket 
ftill  were  brought  into  the  barn,  no  more  hay 
would  they  eat  until  the  turnips  came.  It  was 
•  found  to  interfere  materially  with  the  welfare 
of  the  cattle  and  the  product  of  milk,  and  the 
hour  of  feeding  roots  was  changed.  The  plan 
of  feeding  meal  at  once  on  tying  up  the  cattle 
in  the  auernoon,  followed  by  roots  and  then 
hay,  proves  to  be  more  satisfactory.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  peck  of  turnips  each,  fed  in 
this  way,  has  no  unpleasant  effect  on  the  fla- 
vor of  the  milk,  the  same  being  thoroughly 
cooled  and  aerated  before  closing  the  cans  for 
transportation. — Ohio  Farmer. 


OQ-Meal  for  Cows  and  Calyes  in  Snnuner. 

When  cows  are  in  profit,  a  little  extra  feed, 
in  the  ahape  of  oil-meal,  will  be  amply  repaid 
m  the  yield  of  milk  and  butter.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  because  a  cow  is  on  pasture 
there  is  no  longer  need  for  stimulating  food. 
The  fact  is,  that  with  an  ample  supply  of  ^rass, 
the  appetite  of  the  cow  for  tne  meal  is  auite  as 
yigoroua  as  during  the  winter,  when  she  waa 


fed  on  hay.  Cows  may  be  very  profitably  fed 
with  a  quart  each  of  oil-meal  morning  and 
night.  They  will  lick  it  up  from  a  trough,  if 
it  is  made  sufficiently  large,  without  waste. 
When  cows  are  not  tied  up  at  night,  a  good 
plan  of  feeding  them  is  to  have  a  square  box 
for  each  cow,  large  enough  for  her  to  put  her 
nose  in  easily,  and  six  inches  deep,  rut  the 
allowance  of  meal  in  these  boxes.  They  may 
be  scattered  about  the  yard,  at  such  a  distance 
as  will  give  each  animal  an  opportunity  to  eat 
without  being  driven  away  by  others. 

Calves  will  soon  show,  in  their  improved  ap- 
pearance and  hastened  growth,  that  oil-meal  is 
good  for  them  also.  A  small  handful  ^vea 
them  in  their  pasture  daily,  will  push  them  for- 
ward rapkidly.  It  is  well  to  use  a  small  tin- 
pan  to  feed  them  with,  and  a  few  minutes  spent 
with  the  young  stock  daily,  is  not  only  an 
agreeable  occupation,  but  highly  profitable; 
for  the  more  regularly  the  owner's  attention  is 
given  to  his  cattle,  the  sooner  he  will  perceive 
anything  wrong,  and  be  able  at  once  to  remedy 
it,  and  a  daily  visit  is  seldom  made  unless  there 
is  some  express  purpose  in  it.  Let  the  par- 
pose  then  be  to  give  them  a  little  extra  feed, 
and  a  double  benefit  will  result. 


How  TO  Trbat  Choking  Cattlk. — A 
Pennsylvania  correspondent  of  the  OoufUry 
Oenileman  says  with  regard  to  choked  cattle, 
that  he  once  killed  a  valuable  Devon  ox  by 
trying  to  punch  an  apple  down  his  throat  with 
a  whip  stock,  rupturing  the  pipe  by  the  opo^ 
tion. 

He  suggests  a  better  method  as  follows: 

Put  a  rope  around  the  horns  and  draw  the 
head  up  to  a  tree  or  some  suitable  high  place; 
hold  the  mouth  open,  fill  it  with  water  m>m  a 
suitable  vessel,  close  immediately  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  and  hold  firmly  till  the  animal 
struggles;  then  take  the  hand  suddenly  from 
the  nose  and  mouth,  and  the  concuaaion  of  air 
will  move  the  object. 


Ths  amount  of  meat  obtained  fVom  a  do- 
mestic animal  sold  by  its  live  weight  is  very 
variable,  and  experiments  have  recently  been 
made  in  Liverpool  to  ascertain  the  proper 
allowances  to  be  made.  From  the  statistics  to 
be  derived  from  the  public  slaughter  hoaaeB, 
or  abbattoirs,  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  it  appears 
that  the  race  and  the  condition  of  the  animal, 
besides  many  other  circumstancea,  affect  the 
result,  and  that  certain  animals  yield  as  much 
as  70  per  cent,  of  meat,  while  others  only  give 
50  per  cent.  The  mean  weight  of  meat  pro- 
duced, however,  is  calculated  at  58  per  cent,  of 
the  live  weight  in  beef  cattle.  In  the  case  of 
sheep,  the  proportion  is  from  40  to  50  per 
cent. 

If  your  pens  or  stables  give  a  foul  report  to 
the  nostrils,  you  are  not  using  absorbtfiti 
enough;  shovel  in  the  peat  or  rotten  leaves^ 
and  sprinkle  with  plaster  till  the  dung  hetLp  ia 
aa  inodorous  as  a  garden  bed« 
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How  to  Keep  FowL 

How  many  fkrmers  might  obtain  plenty  of 
new  accommodation  for  poultry  by  simply 
making  use  of  the  buildings  they  already  pos- 
sess? And  how  many  farmers  consider  fowls 
unworthy  of  consideration,  because  of  some 
supposed  difficulty  or  expense  in  erecting  suita- 
ble houses  ?  And,  worse  than  this,  how  many 
formers  try  to  make  poultry  pay,  without  any 
result  beyond  vexation,  merely  from  lack  of 
ingenuity  in  bringing  ordinary  appliances  into 
play?  "Why  bother,"  they  ask,  ♦'about  rais- 
ing chickens  in  cow-sheds  and  out-buildings, 
when  you  can  set  out  as  many  coops  as  you 
like  on  the  grass  of  a  paddock,  the  gravel  of  a 
stable-yard,  or  upon  the  scattered  rickyard 
straw?"  Because,  generally  speaking,  half 
your  chickens  die  under  the  common  barnyard 
treatment.  They  get  wet  feet,  and  die  of 
cramp ;  they  drink  high-colored  soak-water  of 
manure  heaps,  of  straw-yard  drainings,  and 
other  filthy  slops,  and  consequently  sicken  and 
die  bv  dozens.  We  have  a  troop  of  adult 
breeding  fowls  loose  in  the  farm- yard;  they 
pick  up  a  large  part  of  their  livins  there. 
But  they  do  not  thrive  so  well  or  Keep  so 
healthy  as  other  troops  of  breeding  stock 
which  we  have  stationed  at  houses  purposelv 
erected  in  grass  fields,  far  from  the  homestead. 
For  a  very  small  sum  you  may  knock  up  a 
square  boarded  house,  tarred  outside,  lime 
washed  inside,  and  covered  with  asphalted  felt. 
Each  of  the  four  sides  is  in  a  separate  piece,  the 
roof  l\{  of  gable  form)  in  two  pieces,  all  hooked 
tosetner  at  the  comers  by  staples  and  pins.  So 
a  house  (say  six  feet  of  seven  feet  cube)  can 
be  popped  into  a  cart,  and  temporarily  set  up 
in  a  pasture,  or  on  si  stubble,  or  wherever  there 
may  be  good  picking  for  the  fowls.  A  couple 
of  perches,  a  few  nests  and  a  drinking-pan 
form  the  furniture;  while  the  ground  covered 
in  by  the  house  (for  there  is  no  wooden  floor)  is 
spread  over  with  loose  earth,  ashes  and  mortar. 
Such  is  the  home  for  one  cock  and  eight  or 
ten  hens  and  pullets  during  the  breeding 
season,  or  the  home  of  double  this  number  of 
half-grown  chickens.  The  house  should  be 
plac^  against  the  hedge,  or  in  a  corner  where 
two  hedges  meet,  so  that  a  few  poles  and  posts 
may  protect  it  asainst  cattle.  There  can  be  no 
good  reason  against  grazing  fowls  as  well  as 
other  "  animals ; "  and  the  farmer  who  tries  it 
for  the  first  time  will  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  "grub"  (literally  perhaps)  which 
the  active  scratchers  and  peckers  find  in  a  grass 
field,  and  under  the  droppings  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  among  hedge  roots,  upon  ditch  sides, 
and  so  on ;  only  a  small  supply  of  grain  being 
necessary  twice  a  day.  We  wish  that  many 
farmers  may  take  our  advice — procure  what 
hardy  sort  you  may  fancy.  Cochins,  or  Brah- 
mas,  that  endure  close  quarters ;  Game,  that  are 
strong  old  English  birds ;  Dorkings,  that  like 
dry  cnalk  and  gravel  countries;  or,  if  you  are 
in  a  low  or  wet  neighborhood,  on  a  tenacious 
■oil,  put  a  Cochin  cock  to  Dorking  females  (no 


cross  breeds  allowed  for  parents,  mind,  but  get 
good  blood  of  pure  breeds,)  and  you  will  have 
hardihood  in  your  chicks  as  well  as  weight  and 
quality  in  your  couples  for  markets. — Ex, 


Biseues  to  W klch  Fowls  are  Saljeet. 

Most  of  the  diseases  to  which  poultry  are 
subject  may  be  traced  to  inflammation  exhibit- 
ing itself  in  some  part  of  the  system. 

Inflammation  of  the  Trachea. — The  disease  of 
which  this  term  is  improperly  applied,  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  tail  gland. 

The  true  Roup,  is  a  disease  extremely  anala- 
gous  to  influenza  in  man,  or  even  more  so  to 
the  well-known  distemper  among  dogs,  and  in 
some  forms,  perhaps,  to  the  glanders  of  the 
horse,  and  is  sometimes  termed  Gapes  and 
sometimes  Roup  or  Croup.  The  symptoms  are 
difficulty  of  breathing,  constant  gaping,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  lividity  of  the  eyelids,  and  some- 
times a  total  loss  of  sight,  a  discharge  fVom  the 
nostrils  that  gradually  becomes  purulent 
and  fetid,  appetite  has  ned,  but  thirst  remains 
to  the  most  aggravated  extent.  Sometimes  this 
disease  appears  to  occur  independently  of  any 
known  cause;  bat  dirt,  too  hot  feeding,  and 
want  of  exercise  are  among  the  most  usual. 

The  following  is,  I  think,  the  most  successful 
cure:  One  grain  of  calomel  made  up  with 
bread  into  a  pill,  after  which  let  flour  of  sul* 
phur  be  administered  mixed  with  a  little  gin<* 
ger,  mixed  barley  meal  reduced  to  a  paste,  and 
the  mouth  washed  in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime.  In  the  meantime,  let  the  bird  be  kept 
in  a  dry,  warm,  well-ventilated  apartmen^ 
separate  from  the  other  fowl.  When  the  bira 
dies  of  this  disease  the  trachea  will  be  found 
replete  with  narrow  worms  about  half  an  inch, 
in  length,  imbedded  in  slimy  mucus.  This 
singular  worm  is  the  disloma  lineare^  a  long 
and  short  body  united,  the  long  bod y^  being  the 
female,  the  short  the  male.  They  are  perma^ 
nently  united,  otherwise  they  are  quite  perfect 
in  themselves.  I  have  heard  that  tnese  are  not 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  am  certain  when 
they  have  established  themselves,  their  removal 
is  necessary  to  give  the  bird  a  chance  of 
recovery.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  means 
of  a  feather,  neatly  trimmed,  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  windpipe  and  turned  round 
once  or  twice  and  then  drawn  out.  This  will 
dislodge  some  of  the  worms  if  dexterously 
performed,  and  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
parts.  Another  receipt  is,  powdered  gentian 
one  part,  powdered  ginger  one  part,  Epsom 
salts  ene  and  a  half  parts,  flour  of  sulphur  one* 
half  part,  made  up  with  butter  and  given  every 
morning.  If  the  discharge  should  become 
fetid,  the  mouth,  nostrils  and  eyes  may  be 
bathed  with  a  weak  solution  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  chloride  of  lime  and  acetate  of 
lead.  Fomentation  with  sn  infusion  of  chamo- 
mile flowers  is  also  highly  beneflcial.  The 
other  affection  that  improperly  passes  undef 
this  name,  viz.:  swelling  of  the  tail  ^land,maj^ 
be  treated  as  a  boil.  If  it  becomes  inconvem^ 
ently  hard  and  ripe,  let  the  pus  or  matter  oul 
with  a  penknife,  and  it  will  soon  get  well. 

W.  W.  RlCHARDfiOMT. 
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Th«  Vegetable  Garden. 

THioever  will  take  the  trouble  this  month 
can  secare  for  himself  a  full  supply  of  the  same 
yegetables  as  he  had  in  spring.  Many  may 
think  that  cotton  will  so  occupy  their  attention 
as  to  leave  *'  no  time  for  fooling  with  vegeta- 
bles," but  they  have  the  time  if  they  only  have 
the  will,  and  if  they  make  the  experiment  once, 
their  increased  comfort,  better  health,  and 
more  economical  living,  will  prove  to  them 
that  planting  for  a  winter  garden  is  not  a  "  fool 
notion,"  but  a  very  wise  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. 

If  the  month  is  moist,  all  the  turnip  family, 
carrots,  parsnips,  spinach,  &c.,  may  be  sown 
for  use  in  spring.  English  peas  and  beans 
sown  now,  and  heavily  mulched,  will  furnish  a 
full  supply  for  the  table  until  the  heavy  frosts 
set  in.  Cabbages  desired  to  head  in  winter 
should  be  transplanted.  Onions  not  yet  pulled 
should  be  taken  up  without  delay  and  dried  in 
the  shade,  and  put  away  as  previously  directed. 
(See  Vegetable  Garden  for  July.)  Irish  pota- 
toes planted  now  without  delay,  and  well 
mulched,  will  produce  a  good  crop  before  frost, 
and  corn  planted  before  the  15th  of  the  month 
will  make  excellent  roasting  ears.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  set  out  button  onions,  and  to  sow 
onion  seed,  to  plant  cucumbers  for  pickling, 
|md  to  save  the  seed  of  the  early  vegetables, 
taking  care  to  select  the  best  plants  and  best 
matured  fruit.  All  seeds  should  be  dried  In 
ihe  shade.  If  dried  m  the  sun  they  often  lose 
their  vitality.  Gather  pot  and  medicinal 
herbs,  dry  in  the  shade,  and  put  away  in  paper 
bags.  Now  is  the  time  to  extirpate  seeding 
weeds.    One  plant  allowed  to  mature  and  scat- 


ter its  seed,  will  fill  the  entire  garden  with 
weeds  next  year.  This  destruction  of  weeds  is 
a  most  important  part  of  a  gardener's  work. 
By  proper  attention  to  it  for  a  day  or  two,  a 
vast  expenditure  of  time  and  money  may  be 
saved  in  the  future.  Stake  or  train  the  tomato 
plants  so  as  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  lying  on 
the  ground.  Continue  to  top  okra  and  allow 
no  pods  to  ripen  but  those  reserved  for  seed. 

With  the  genial  climate  and  rich  soil  which 
a  bountiful  Providence  has  given  us  in  the 
cotton  States,  our  gardens  will  always  yield 
us  two  full  crops  in  one  season,  if  we  will  only 
do  our  allotted  part.  And  yet  how  few  avail 
themselves  of  these  blessings  I  How  few  of  our 
farmers  give  any  attention  at  all  to  a  vegeta- 
ble garden.  A  few  spindling  collards,  a  row 
or  two  of  Irish  potatoes,  English  peas  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  a  bunch  or  two  of  onions, 
are  all  that  most  of  us  try  to  raise,  and  the 
only  green  thing  we  have  to  eat  when  winter 
sets  in,  is  "turnip  greens,"  and  this  in  a  coun- 
try where  for  nine  months  in  the  year  we  could 
raise  every  vegetable  known  to  horticulture. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  our  instructions  for 
last  month  in  regard  to  the  necessary  work  in 
the  fiower  garden.  What  should  have  been 
done  in  July  may  still  be  done.  Bud  and  pro- 
pagate roses  by  layers.  Prune  the  young  growtk 
freely,  and  they  make  new  shoots  and  bloem 
again  until  winter.  There  are  a  number  of 
hardy  flowers,  which,  if  sown  during  the  montk 
will  bloom  early  in  the  spring.  We  give  tbe 
names  of  a  few  of  them:  Adonis,  AlyasaoB, 
Aquilegia,    Campanula,   Larkspur,   Foxglove^ 
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Ipomopsis,  CEnotbera,  Poppy,  Sweet  William, 
Valeriana  and  Wallflower.  All  seeds  of  hardy 
and  half  hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  now.  In 
this  way  tbey  make  a  vigorous  start  in  the 
early  spring,  and  attain  full  growth  before  the 
heat  of  summer.  All  perennials  should  be 
sown  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  so  that 
they  may  make  as  much  growth  as  possible  be- 
fore the  severe  flrosts  begin.  Make  your  list 
and  obtain  from  some  reliable  nurseryman  a 
choice  collection  of  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips  and  Orocuses,  to  set  out  in  Sep- 
tember or  October. 

We  earnestly  recommend  our  lady  readers 
to  give  attention  to  the  flower  garden,  and  by 
a  little  preparation  and  attention  now  surround 
their  homes  with  beautiful  flowers  when  the 
epring  opens. 


The  Orchard. 

Pursue  diligently  the  work  of  destroying  in- 
aects  for  protection  another  year.  Caterpillars 
are  ntw  weaving  their  webs.  Cut  off  the  limbs 
to  which  these  are  attached,  and  consign  them 
to  the  flames.  Millers  are  now  spinning  their 
cocoons  among  the  limbs  of  the  pear  and  apple 
trees.  Destroy  every  one  to  be  found,  and  do 
your  very  best  to  And  them  all,  for  every  co- 
coon destroyed  is  the  destruction  of  five  or  six 
hundred  destructive  worms  which  will  play 
havoc  in  the  spring.  Continue  to  thin  fruit 
where  it  is  too  thick.  Prune  young  trees  into 
good  shape,  and  carefiilly  remove  all  suckers. 


Hunt  for  and  destroy  the  peach  miller,  wbich 
will  now  begin  to  deposit  her  eggs  at  the  root 
of  the  peach  trees.  Lice  on  fruit  trees  and 
grape-vines  may  be  destroyed  by  dusting  over 
the  infested  branches  with  a  mixture  of  guano 
and  land  plaster. 

Work  young  fruit  trees  which  were  planted 
this  year,  taking  care,  if  the  plow  be  used,  not 
to  bark  them  or  injure  the  roots. 


The  Strawberry  Bed. 


Keep  the  beds  intended  for  bearing  next 
year  free  from  weeds  and  grass,  and  cut  off  all- 
runners,  and  by  the  last  week  in  the  month, 
give  them  a  liberal  dressing  of  a  mixture  of 
woodsearth  and  ashes.  This  is  an  excellent 
month  to  make  new  beds.  The  beet  land  for 
a  strawberry  bed  is  a  sandy  bottom,  where  the 
soil  is  moist  and  deep,  and  where  there  are  no 
trees  to  absorb  the  moisture.  Let  this  be  thor* 
oughly  broken  as  deep  as  possible— sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  at  the  least.  When  this  ia 
done,  apply  plenty  of  well  rotted  stable  num- 
ure,  fully  an  inch  thick  over  the  entire  surface. 
Let  this  be  well  mixed  with  tho  surface  soil  by 
forking  it  in  with  a  spade  fork.  Then  level 
the  surface  and  lay  off  for  planting  in  rows 
from  two  to  three  feet  apart.  Set  the  plants 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row.  When  the 
plants  are  set  out,  mulch  the  whole  bed  with  a 
thick  layer  of  straw,  leaves  or  pine  straw.  ▲ 
bed  planted  now  in  the  above -manner  will 
bear  a  good  crop  next  spring. 
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For  tht  Smtthem  Farm  an4  Honu, 

PropagatiDg  Fmit  Trees  bj  Grafts,  Buds, 
Layers,  Cuttings,  etc. 

BT  r.   H.  PABKEB,  BA8TB0P,   LA. 

In  looking  over  the  pages  of  the  Farm  akd 
Home  for  the  month  of  June,  I  saw  a  commu- 
nication tfoxa  Dr.  I.  J.  H.  Goss  on  the  subject 
of  Fruit  Culture.  The  first  inquiry  was,  will 
the  young  sprouts  f^om  trees  do  to  graft  on  ? 
His  answer  was  no.  "W^ll,  long  experience 
tells  me  yes.  Apple  sprouts  especially,  if  taken 
up  with  good  roots  and  planted  out  where  they 
are  to  stand  and  well  worked  the  first  year, 
will  be  fit  to  graft  on  the  second  year.  This 
should  be  done  under  the  surface  about  two 
inches,  drawing  the  dirt  about  th^  graft.  There 
should  be  but  one  eye  out  of  the  ground.  They 
will  take  and  grow  rapidly,  and  before  the  trees 
get  to  be  top-heavy  they  will  send  down  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  roots  to  keep  them  in  an 
upright  position  and  be  able  to  defy  any  hard 
weather,  provided  they  are  not  permitted  to 
run  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  without  checking,  as 
is  very  common  in  orchards  of  late  years.  The 
young  tree  should  be  kept  well  balanced  and 
trained  to  a  low,  rounding  head,  to  protect  its 
body  and  roots  ttojn  the  scorching  sun;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
grow  small  and  spindling  and  the  trees  not 
uniform,  they  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in- 
cline to  the  heavy  side,  and  it  does  not  take 
much  to  prostrate  them,  no  matter  what  stock 
they  are  on.  Good  plum  sprouts  managed  in 
this  way,  and  budded  with  peach  the  following 
year,  will  bear  better,  live  longer,  and  will 
rjpen  their  fruit  quicker  than  they  will  on  their 
OWJk  stalks.  As  it  makes  a  half  standard  it  is 
VL  admirable  stock  for  tite  apricot.  To  those 
who  have  not  a  nursery  near  home  to  go  to 
and  purchase  trees,  I  would  say  try  this  method 
of  grafting  and  cultivation,  and  they  will  soon 
find  out  that  a  healthy  young  orchard  can  be 
made  fVom  an  old  one  without  the  least  injury 
to  the  former.  I  know  where  there  is  a  pear 
tree  that  was  planted  from  a  sprout  fifteen 
years  ago.  It  is  about  twenty  feet  high — a 
seedling,  and  a  good  one — ^is  as  large  as  the 
Bartlett,  and  bears  a  full  erop  every  year;  it 
it  healthy,  and  likely  to  stand  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  more.  I  also  know  where  there  are  five 
aprioot  trees  budded  on  the  plum  stook  by  me 
in  lese.  They  bore  their  first  crc^  in  1862, 
aad  when  I  saw  them  three  years  ago  they 
Yere  loaded  with  fruit  and  looked  good  for 
any  length  of  time* 


Mr.  Gbss  also  refers  to  dwarfing  apple  trees. 
He  says  that  dwarf  apple  trees  are  not  fit  for 
orchard  purposes,  and  only  useftil  as  carinaities. 
To  this  I  say  that  standard  apples  shoald  he 
dwarfed  to  a  certain  extent,  giving  them  low 
spreading  and  rouilding  heads  by  the  use  of 
the  knife,  judicious  pinching,  and  rubbing  oiT 
all  useless  shoots.  They  will  protect  their 
bodies  and  roots  better,  will  beoome  more  fruit- 
ful, and  will  be  better  calculated  to  stand  a  hot 
sun  than  if  they  were  allowed  to  run  up  tall 
and  straggling,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  some 
places.  The  real  dwarf  on  the  Paradise  stock 
is  not  to  be  rejected.  When  properly  trained 
as  eapaliera  or  otherwise,  they  are  very  attrao- 
tive  and  beautiftiL  I  have  seen  them  loaded 
to  the  ground  with  fine  fruit,  often  as  much  as 
a  bushel  to  the  tree,  and  if  planted  below  the 
bud  or  graft  will  very  often  become  a  half 
standard. 

Mr.  Goss  also  says  lbs  pear  can  only  he 
dwarfed  on  the  Angers  quince.  To  this  I  have 
to  say  that  the  Angers  quinoe  is  seldom  used 
nowadays,  nurserymen  and  others  finding  no 
difference  between  the  Angers  and  the  appl^ 
orange  or  Portugal  quince  as  stock  for  the 
pear;  and  during  a  practice- of  twenty-five 
years  as  nurseryman  and  private  gardener  I 
never  found  any  difference  between  one  and  the 
other.  Mr.  Gi)ss  also  says  that  peaches  cannot  be 
budded  safely  earlier  than  from  the  15th  to  the 
20th  of  May.  This  is  a  mistake.  Peaches, 
nectarines,  apricots,  almonds,  apples,  pears  and 
plums  can  be  safely  budded  in  spring  as  soon 
as  the  sap  rises  sufficiently  for  the  bark  to  peel, 
which  will  be  as  soon  as  they  come  into  foU 
leaf.  The  buds  should  be  of  last  year's  growth, 
cut  early — ^before  they  expand — and  kept  thor- 
oughly dormant  and  cool  in  a  cellar  or  some 
eool  place,  packed  in  sawdust  or  dry  sand» 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  keep  them  so  dry 
that  they  will  lose  their  vitality.  As  a  general 
rule  budding  can  be  always  performed  suocess- 
fuHy  when  you  can  gel  matured  wood  and  the 
bark  peels  from  the  stock,  that  is  fVom  the  tiaie 
the  sap  is  up  till  within  twelve  or  fourteen  days 
of  the  first  frost  In  addition,  Mr.  Goss  taye 
that  grafting  can  be  done  only  in  February  or 
March.  This  is  another  mistake.  I  praetioe 
grafting,  when  I  can  get  ripe  wood,  with  per- 
feet  success.  *I  eaa  graft  the  pear  now  aid 
warrant  every  one  to  live.  The  scion  shoeM 
be  wrapped  ekar  to  the  top  with  the  flame 
material  that  wrafs  the  operation.  The  seioa 
shoald  be  as  short  as  possible  when  done  in  hoi 
weather. 
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'^Oan  the  Seuppemong  be  grown  from  cat- 
tings  ? "     Mr.  G088  says  not  unless  previously 
rooted.     Now  if  it  was  rooted  in  any  way  it 
would  not  be  what  could  be  properly  called  a 
"cutting;"   it  would  be  a  rooted  vine.     He 
says  cat  some  half  in  two  and  then  layer  them. 
I  made  about  2000  layers  a  year  ago  last  spring 
and  I  did  not  cut  one  of  them.    It  is  not  neces- 
sary.-    I  layered  only  young  wood,  covered 
four  or  five  inches  in  the  dirt — the  deeper  the 
better.    Last  faU  some  of  them  had  roots  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  inches  long.     But  this 
cutting  can  be  vised  to  advantage  when  done 
properly.     I  practiced  it  in  this  way :    Let  the 
cane  loose  from  the  trellis,  and  where  you  wish 
to  layer  it  dig  a  hole  a  spade  deep  and  make 
the  dirt  fine;  fill  in  about  half  full.    If  you 
want  the  vine  for  fruiting  next  year,  lay  just  as 
much  as  you  would  cut  off  in  winter  pruning. 
Get  a  narrow  blade  knife,  commence  below  a 
Joint,  cutting  half  way;  turn  the  edge  of  the 
knife  toward  you  and  cut  along  the  center  for 
about  two  inches.    Peg  down  your  vine  to  keep 
it  in  place  in  the  hole,  making  the  top  stand 
upright,  with  the  cut  open,  cover  the  dirt  and 
press  down  thoroughly,  and  the  work  is  done. 
It  will  strike  root  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  and 
by  next  fall  will  be  fit  to  take  up  and  plant  out 
in  vineyard  form,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have 
made  roots  some  three  feet  long  if  the  ground 
is  moist.     If  the  Ooncord  or  any  other  strong 
growing  variety  is  done  in  this  way  I  warrant 
a  full. crop  two  years  quicker  than  from  the 
cutting.     This  is  the  quickest  method  known 
to  me  (anlets  grafting)  to  get  a  strong  vine. 
In  one  year  a  vine  treated  thus  will  equal  a 
three-year  old  cutting  vine.    This  mode  of  ope- 
ration is  specially  adapted  to  all  those  kinds 
that  will  not  grow  freely  from  cuttings,  such 
•s  Norton's  Virginia,  Seuppemong,  and  man^ 
others.    Care  should  be  exercised  when  taking 
up  the  layers  in  fall  or  spring  to  cut  off*  the 
Ityer  where  it  strikes  the  hole,  and  between 
the  body  of  the  vine  and  the  incision.    This  is 
the  method  practiced  by  florists  and  propaga- 
tors of  carnations,  pinks,  roses,  green-house 
>nd  bedding  plants,  etc 

I  have  now  trespassed  too  much  on  your 
▼aluable  colun^ns,  but  if  you  think  that  this 
article  will  benefit  one  out  of  one  hundred  of 
your  readers,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  it. 

I  will  shortly  send  you  my  experience  in 
S<^ing  about  eleven  hundred  grape-vines  this 
>pHng.  I  am  getting  it  ready,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  will  send  it  on. 

F.  H.  Parkek, 
Gardener  to  CW.  R.  B.  Todd^  Bastrop^  La, 


On  the  GnltlTatioii  of  Fears. 

Editoes  American  Farmer — I  will  offer 
vou  what  I  consider  a  valuable  selection  of 
Fears  for  a  garden  of  one  hundred  trees,  in  such 
relative  numbers  as  I  would  plant  myself,  and 
which  may  be  increased  to  any  extent : 

8TANDARI>8. 

Summer—BtLTiieity  10;  Beurre  Gifllird,  2. 

Autumn — Seckle,  3;  Belle  Lucrative,  3; 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  3. 

Winter  —  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  2 ;  Law- 
rence, 2. 

DWARFS. 

Summer — Beurre  Giffard,  2;  Doyenne  d'Ete, 
2;  Bloodgood,  2. 

Autumyi — Duchess  d'Angouleme,  30;  Belle 
Lucrative,  5;  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  5; 
Seckle,  5;  Flemish  Beauty,  4;  Buffum,  4; 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  4;  Doyenne  SieuUe,  3;  Urba- 
niste,  3. 

FTin^^n— Beurre  Easter,  2 ;  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, 2;  Lawrence,  2. 

For  a  garden  of  one  hundred  trees  I  would 
plant  the  Standards  twenty  feet  ftpavt,  with 
Dwarfs  intermediately  each  way..  For  a  large 
orchard,  in  rich  ground,  I  might  plant  the 
Standards  22  or  23  feet  apart — not  more — with 
Dwarfs  intermediately  each  way.  By  the  time 
the  Standards  will  be  taking  full  possession  of 
the  ground,  the  Dwarfs  will  be  growing  scrubby 
and  may  be  eradicated.  In  the  meantime  the 
Dwarfs,  which  cost  but  little,  will  have  pro- 
duced an  abundance  of  delicious  and  valuable 
fruit. 

For  all  purposes  I  consider  the  Bartlett  the 
most  valuable,  and  particularly  for  market.  It 
will  be  seen,  notwithstanding  my  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  Bartlett,  I  have  not  included  it 
among  the  Lhmrfa.  This  is  because  I  am  en^ 
tirely  satisfied  it  does  not  succeed  well  on  Quince., 
In  1856  I  planted  it  on  my  farm,  in  Anne 
Arundel  county,  both  Standard  and  Dwarf, 
The  Standards  grew  well  and  bore  well;  the 
Dwarfs  failed  to  do  as  well  as  any  other  kind 
out  of  fourteen  varieties.  In  1868  I  planted 
in  my  garden,  in  Baltimore  county,  sixteen 
varieties  of  Dwarf  Pear  trees,  two  of  which 
are  Bartlett;  all  except  the  Bartlett  have  borne 
fruit,  and  these  two  are  the  most  scrubby  trees 
in  my  garden.  One  of  the  Standard  Bartletta 
bore  fruit  last  summer.  The  Belle  Lucrative 
has  not  yet  come  into  general  favor,  for  what 
reason  I  cannot  imagine,  for,  upon  close  scru- 
tiny  and  strict  comparison  with  all  others,  I 
believe  it  will  be  found,  in  qu^lityy  second  only 
to  the  Seckle ;  it  is  much  superior  to  it  in  size^ 
and  is  an  early  and  most  abundant  bearer,  both 
as  Standard  and  Dwarf,  and  should,  in  my 
judgment,  be  in  every  collection  of  Pears.  The 
holes  for  planting  pear  trees  should  be  dug  not 
less  than  three  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet 
deep.  The  surface  earth,  or  soily  should  be  laid 
carefully  aside,  and  the  clay,  or  subsoil,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  thrown  away  or  scattered ; 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  should  be  filled  up  six 
inches  with  rich  earth,  or  woods-earth.  If  thia. 
cannot  be  had,  fill  up  six  inches  with  surface 
earth  and  set  the  tree,  filling  up  the  entire  hole 
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with  the  top  of  the  surrounding  earth,  with 
which  at  least  half  a  peck  of  lime  should  be 
well  mixed  for  each  tree,  as  the  planting  pro- 
gresses. 

Pears  have,  of  late  years,  heen  so  wonder- 
fully improved,  in  quality  and  number  of  va- 
rieties, tnat  I  think  greater  attention  than  has 
been  manifested  should  be  given  to  their  propa- 

fation.  Every  farmer  and  every  gardener  who 
as  ten  acres  of  ground  should  plant  one  hun- 
dred pear  trees  at  least,  which  will,  if  well 
taken  care  of,  give  him  a  full  supply  of  deli- 
cious fruit  for  mmily  use,  and  some  to  send  to 
market  for  high  prices.  L.  W.  G. 


CoTerinff  Strawberries. 

"Wherever  the  ground  is  likely  to  be  frozen 
at  any  time  during  the  winter,  strawberries 
will  do  very  much  better,  producing  larger 
fruit  and  more  of  it,  in  case  tne  beds  are  well 
protected  by  a  mulch  from  now  until  the  1st  of 
April.  Even  where  there  is  no  frost,  but 
harsh,  strong  winds  that  blow  off  the  fine  earth 
from  around  the  surface  roots  of  the  plants,  it 
will  pay  well  to  cover  the  beds  with  some  kind 
of  litter. 

It  IS  not  necessary  that  the  plants  should  be 
covered  very  heavy;  enough  is  wanted  to 
cover  the  foliage  the  width  of  the  row  or  bed. 
When  the  ground  becomes  frozen  under  this 
mulch,  it  is  likely  to  remain  so  all  winter, 
preventing,  as  the  mulching  effectually  does, 
the  alternate  changes  of  freezing  and  tnawing 
of  the  surface,  which  often  proves  so  fatal  to 
the  surface  roots  of  strawberry  plants  when  no 
mulch  is  used  and  the  ground  is  frozen  to  a 
depth  of  six  or  eight  inches  early  in  the  winter. 
Then  follows  a  spell  of  warm,  mild  weather  in 
mid- winter  or  toward  spring,  and  thaws  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  surface ;  the  expansion 
of  these  two  inches  will  often  break  oflr  a  third 
of  the  roots  of  strawberries,  and  many  of  the 
plants  will  be  heaved  out,  or  so  nearly  so  that 
they  are  worthless  for  bearing,  and  might  as 
well  be  hoed  out  altogether,  for  the  leaves  will 
turn  a  dark  brown  aw)ut  the  middle  of  May ; 
and  if  such  "stools  "  produce  any  fruit  it  will 
be  small  and  inferior  in  quality. 

This  is  more  likely  to  occur  where  berries 
are  grown  on  heavy  clay  soil,  especially  if  the 
ground  becomes  frozen  while  the  surface  is 
wet. 

When  the  beds  are  carefUlly  mulched  there 
is  seldom  any  injury  from  "  heavine,"  and  the 
foliage  is  generally  found,  when  the  mulch  is 
taken  off  in  the  spring,  to  be  fresh,  and  the 
blossom  buds  looking  very  much  more  vigorous 
than  if  left  exposed  through  the  cold  weather. 

"Wheat  or  rye  straw  is  better  than  oat  straw 
for  covering  strawberries.  Leaves  gathered 
from  the  woods  make  an  excellent  mulch,  pro- 
vided they  can  be  kept  in  place ;  a  strong  wind 
will  often  blow  them  all  about  when  they 
become  dry  from  exposure.  This  can  easily  be 
prevented  by  scattering  some  earth  on  top  of 
the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  put  on  the  beds. 
A  neighbor  protects  his  beds  in  this  way. 


The  sooner  the  mulch  is  put  on  the  better, 
and  there  need  be  no  danger  apprehended  from 
the  plants  being  injured  when  covered  before 
very  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Before  putting  the  mulch  on  heavy  ground 
it  is  a  gooa  plan  to  draw  some  loose  earth  up 
around  the  "stools"  of  plants.  In  the  garden 
this  can  be  done  with  the  hoe,  and  in  field 
culture  a  shallow  furrow  thrown  toward  the 
row  of  plants,  and  then  leveled  off  some  with 
a  hoe,  will  be  found  to  answer  a  good  purpoee. 
In  case  a  few  of  the  outside  leaves  are  covered 
by  the  loose  soil  it  will  in  no  way  injure  the 
vigor  or  fruitfulness  of  the  plant  for  next 
year's  bearing. 

"When  mulching  material  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, this  meth^  of  drawing  the  loosed 
earth  toward  the  rows  of  plants  late  in  the 
fall,  will  be  found  to  protect  the  planU  from 
heaving  toward  spring,  in  case  the  weather  is 
unsettled  through  the  month  of  Marc^ — 
Peter  Henderson. 


Propagatiiiir  Genudiuas. 

A  "  Constant  Reader "  of  the  Country  Gen- 
Uematif  December  15(h,  asks  information  of 
the  editors  as  to  how  to  raise  and  cultivate 
geraniums,  and  as  you  have  left  it  to  some  of 
your  readers  for  a  reply,  I  hope  to  be  able,  in 
a  brief  article,  to  impart  such  information  to 
your  correspondent  as  will  enable  her  (or  him) 
to  have  abundant  success  in  their  culture.  The 
geranium  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  propagate 
among  the  flowerinc^  plants,  either  m>m  aeed 
or  cuttings,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge. 
But  one  other  family  of  plants  (Colcus)  roots 
more  readily.  This  being  true,  if  your  corre- 
spondent will  get  a  small,  shallow  l>ox,  say  five 
or  six  inches  deep,  and  two  feet  by  eighteen 
inches  in  size,  and  fill  it  with  rich,  light  garden 
earth  and  sifted  sand,  she  will  have  all  things 
ready  for  the  cuttings.  Then,  if  you  have  no 
green-house,  any  time  during  the  erowing  sea- 
son— say  in  the  months  of  June,  .Tuly,  Aueust^ 
and  the  first  of  September — ^break  off  slips  from 
any  plant,  about  three  to  six  inches  in  length, 
and  about  the  size  of  your  little  flnffar  (or 
lito-ger)  and  make  a  hole  in  the  sand,  and  put  in 
your  cuttings  two  or  three  inches  deep,  pressing 
the  sand  firmly  about  the  base  of  the  cutting 
and  putting  the  cuttines  a  few  inches  apart, 
until  the  box  is  fUll;  then  water  f^^eely  every 
day  or  two  until  they  root,  keeping  them  in  the 
shade.  Scarcely  a  single  cutting  will  fail  to 
root,  and  soon  l>ecome  a  large  fiowering  plant 

A  still  better  way  is  to  "  tongue"  the  branches 
before  severing  them  for  cutting  This  is 
done  as  follows :  Take  a  sharp  knife,  select  the 
branch  vou  wish  to  sever,  and  make  a  sloping 
cut  half  way  through  it,  about  an  inch  long, 
and  to  prevent  its  breaking  off  tie  it  with  a 
yarn  string  in  a  sort  of  swing.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  this  cutting  will  callous  at  the  cut  point» 
and  then  it  may  be  severed  entirely  and  pet 
out  immediately,  as  before  stated.  Oidlousuig 
is  the  first  process  of  rooting  and  Uie  parent 
plant  furnishes  the  cutting  with  nutriment  un- 
til it  undergoes  tlua  process,  and  the  result  it 
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that  such  cuttings  root  much  more  readily  and 
jjrow  more  vigorously.  Geraniums  are  exceed- 
ingly brittle,  and  should  be  handled  like  china 
or  etruscan  vases,  but  they  are,  in  my  opinion, 
amon^  the  most  lovely  and  satisfactory  of  all 
flowering  plants.  No  special  care  is  required 
for  after  treatment,  only  I  have  found  them  do 
better  when  grown  where  they  can  have  a  little 
flhade  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  For  protection 
in  winter,  a  pit  made  either  of  brick  or  plank, 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  about  six  by  nine 
feet  in  size,  furnished  with  a  glazed  sash  or 
two,  will  keep  them  in  fine  condition  without 
any  artificial  heat. 

I  have  made  my  response  loneer  than  was 
perhaps  necessary,  from  the  fact  that  it  applies 
to  nearly  all  kinds  of  soft  cuttings. — Corre- 
spondence Country  Oenileman. 


For  th«  Scuthem  Farm  and  Hom4. 

Hints  to  Toung  Farmers,  Crop  New8«  etc. 

Mr.  Editor — I  am  now  nearly  eighty-four 
years  of  age.  For  upward  of  forty  years  I 
have  been  a  subscriber  to  difi^erent  agricultural 
papers,  and  I  have  taken  your  valuable  maga- 
zine from  its  first  number  to  the  last  you  have 
issued.  I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  I  have 
written  a  great  deal  for  the  agricultural  press. 
All  my  communications  have  been  on  practical 
subjects  pertaining  to  plantation  aflfairs.  Sup- 
posing that  you  will  not  reject  an  article  from 
me,  I  propose  in  the  following  pages  to  give  a 
few  hints  to  the  young  men  of  the  country 
who  intend  turning  their  attention  to  farming, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  as  honorable  an  employ- 
ment as  any  other  in  which  they  can  engage, 
and  as  sure  a  way  of  getting  their  bread  as 
any  other. 

Now  for  those  hints.  1st.  Always  bear  in 
mind  that  a  hard  and  black  hand  cam  make  a 
bright  dollar.  2d.  Never  lead  an  idle  life;  if 
there  is  any  pleasure  in  it  it  is  but  of  short 
duration,  and  leads  to  discontent,  misery,  bait 
habits,  a  want  of  respectability,  and  an  empty 
pocket.  3d.  Do  not  own  a  pointer-dog  and  a 
double-barrel  shotgun  for  the  purpose  of  bird- 
hunting,  except  when  there  is  nothing  else  to 
look  after;  at  best  it  will  not  pay.  4th.  Al- 
ways be  sure  to  secure  the  fence  before  the 
pigs  get  in  and  root  up  the  potatoes  or  corn ; 
if  they  get  one  taste  you  may  then  go  to  work 
in  good  earnest  to  keep  them  out ;  "  a  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine."  5th.  Should  you  have  to 
employ  negroes  as  laborers  on  the  ftirm  try  and 
get  the  most  reliable;  give  them  fair  prices  for 
their  labor ;  have  strict  rules  and  enforce  them 
with  moderation ;  treat  them  kindly  whenever 
convenient ;  do  them  small  favors ;  never  prom- 
ise them  anything  you  cannot  perform;  pay 


them  all  you  promise ;  do  them  Justice  in  all 
things ;  do  as  you  would  be  done  by ;  let  the 
laborer  have  confidence  in  you  that  you  look 
to  his  interest  as  well  as  your  own.  By  follow-  , 
ing  these  directions  you  will  get  on  smoothly 
and  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  and  retaining 
labor.  6th.  When  you  go  to  a  place  and  have 
business  to  attend  to,  let  that  be  the  first  thing 
to  take  your  attention ;  and  when  you  ride  to 
the  house  of  a  friend  or  neighbor  and  have 
your  chat  with  him,  as  you  are  about  starting 
ofi^  he  then  says,  "  alight  and  stay  awhile,"  set 
it  down  he  did  not  want  your  company;  if  he 
had  it  would  have  been  about  the  first  thing 
he  would  have  said  after  "howd'ye."  7th.  If 
your  neighbor  wants  a  favor  or  help  to  do  any* 
thing,  do  what  he  wants  cheerfully  or  not  at 
all;  do  not  say  to  him,  "I  wish  it  was  some 
other  time,"  or  thus  and  so;  remember,  the 
neighbor  knows  best  when  he  wants  help. 

One  word  about  the  crops  and  seasons.  The 
crops  in  these  parts  are  backward  owing  to 
the  late  spring  and  the  great  quantity  of  wet 
weather  from  the  first  of  January  till  the  last 
of  March,  and  then  a  drouth  of  forty  days. 
Most  of  the  cotton  did  not  come  up  until  the 
last  of  May.  The  seasons  in  the  way  of  rain 
have  been  as  good  as  heart  could  wish  for  about 
six  weeks,  consequently  the  crops  have  oome 
on  finely.  Corn  is  doing  about  as  well  as  I 
ever  saw  it,  though  there  is  part  of  it  quite 
small  for  the  time  of  year. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  Farrak. 

Haddock's  Station,  Ga.,  July,  1872. 


Application  of  Liquid  Manure  in  Hol- 
land.— The  Hollanders  are  noted  for  theii  ap- 
plication of  liquid  manure  directly  to  growing 
crops.  It  is  applied  particularly  to  transplant- 
ing crops,  especially  cabbage,  and  is  the  secret 
of  their  great  success  in  raising  cauliflowers. 
The  application  in  these  cases  is  made  butonce^ 
and  tnat  at  the  time  of  setting,  immediately 
when  the  plants  are  to  start,  but  allowing  it  to 
settle  away  before  setting  the  plants.  To  fruit 
trees  it  is  applied  in  the  following  manner: 
An  iron-shod  stake  of  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  spur  on  one  side,  to  place  the 
foot  on,  is  used  to  make  a  circle  of  holes  just 
under  the  ends  of  the  branches,  about  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  apart,  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  deep,  and  the  liquid  manure 
poured  into  them.  After  the  liquid  has  settled 
awa^,  the  holes  are  filled  up  again,  so  that  the 
liquid  cannot  be  evaporated,  or  the  earth  baked 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  wet  weather  the 
liquid  manure  is  applied  alone,  but  in  dry 
weather  it  is  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water. 
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Domestic  Receipts* 

BY  MBS.  S.  J.  B. 

To  Pbkskryb  Strawbsrbieb  Whole. — 
Take  equal  weights  of  fruit  and  the  very  finest 
white  sugar.  Put  the  former  in  a  flat  dish  and 
•prinkle  half  the  sugar  finely  powered  over  it, 
taking  care  to  shake  the  dish  gently  so  that 
the  sugar  may  touch  the  under  side  of  the 
strawberries.  Next  day  make  a  thin  syrup  of 
the  other  half  of  the  sugar,  and  if  you  have 
it  use  instead  of  water,  a  pint  of  red  currant 
juice  to  every  pound  of  strawberries.  Simmer 
the  whole  over  a  slow  fire  until  well  jellied. 
Choose  the  largest  strawberries  and  gather 
them  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe. 

Quince  Marmalade. — Pare  and  quarter 
the  quinces,  and  weigh  an  equal  quantity  of 
sugar.  For  every  four  pounds  of  sugar,  use 
one  quart  of  water,  boil  and  skim  and  have 
ready  as  soon  as  four  pounds  of  quinces  are 
made  tender  in  the  following  manner :  Lay 
them  in  a  stone  jar  with  a  teacup  of  water  at 
the  bottom,  and  pack  them  with  a  little 
powdered  sugar  sprinkled  between  the  pieces. 
Cover  the  jar.  close,  and  set  it  on  a  stove  or 
even  and  let  them  soften  until  the  color 
becomes  red.  Then  pour  the  syrup  and  a 
quart  of  quince  juice  into  a  preserving  pan  and 
boil  all  together  until  the  marmalade  is  made, 
breaking  the  lumps  of  fruit  with  the  pre- 
serving ladle.  To  obtain  the  quince  juice 
required  above,  stew  them  in  a  jar,  squeezing 
them  through  a  cloth. 

Observations  on  Preserves,  the  Boiling 
OF  Sugar. — All  preserves  should  be  kept  in  a 
very  dry  place,  and  so  covered  as  to  exclude  all 
air.  If  a  very  small  quantity  of  sugar  has  been 
used,  a  warm  place  does  no  harm,  but  when 
not  properly  boiled,  that  ^s,  boiled  sufficiently 
long,  but  slowly,  heat  makes  them  ferment,  and 
damp  makes  them  moldy.  For  the  first  two 
months  after  they  are  made,  sweetmeats  should 
be  inspected  frequently,  that  they  may  be 
reboiled  in  case  they  are  not  likely  to  keep. 

Boiling  the  sugar  is  the  great  art  in  pre- 
serving. Few  people  are  aware  that  in  two  or 
three  minutes  a  syrup  over  the  fire  passes  frem 
one  gradation  of  boiling  to  another,  called  by 
confectioners  "  degrees  of  boiling."  Attention 
is  only  drawn  to  this  fact  in  order  to  guard 
against  under  boUing^  which  prevents  preserves 
fW>m  keeping,  and  against  too  quick  and  too 
long  boiling,  which  makes  them  candy. 


Raspberry  Jam. — Weigh  equal  quantitiee 
of  fruit  and  sugar.  Put  the  former  into  a 
preserving  pan,  boil  and  break  it,  stirring  con- 
stantly and  boiling  quickly.  Then  add  ^e 
sugar  and  simmer  slowly  for  half  an  hour. 
Jam  made  in  this  way  is  very  superior  in  color 
and  fiavor,  to  that  which  is  made  by  putting  in 
the  sugar  first. 

To  Preserve  Plums. — Choose  the  largest 
when  they  begin  to  soften,  then,  without  par- 
ing split  them  and  strew  a  part  of  the  sugar 
over  them,  (the  sugar  to  be  used  should  be 
equal  in  weight  to  the  fVuit.)  Blanch  the 
kernels  of  the  plums  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Next  day  pour  off  the  syrup  of  the  fruit  and 
boil  it  gently  for  five  or  six  minutes  with  the 
remainder  of  the  sugar.  Skim  and  add  the 
kernels.  Simmer  until  clear,  removing  all 
scum  as  it  rises.  Put  the  fruit  in  small  jara 
and  pour  the  syrup  and  kernels  round  it. 


Hall  Furniture. 

BY  ETHEL  G.  GALE. 

As  it  is  from  the  hall  that  we  gain  our  ilnt 
impressions  in  regard  to  a  dwelling,  and  hencs^ 
in  a  sort  of  reflected  way,  of  the  character 
of  its  inmates,  its  furnishing  and  arrangement 
seem  to  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
ordinarily  receive. 

Our  own  preference  for  a  floor  covering 
would  be  a  dark,  rich,  soft,  small-figorea 
carpet  for  both  hall  and  stairway ;  but  in  the 
many  cases  where  such  a  carpet  would  be 
exposed  to  the  constant  tramping  of  careless 
feet,  perhaps  the  plan  which  would  prove  most 
economical  in  the  "  long  run,"  is  to  have  the 
floor  made  with  narrow  alternate  strips  of 
white-oak  and  black- walnut,  or  chestnut  and 
butternut,  oiled  with  three  "  coats "  of  raw 
linseed-oil,  and  varnished.  This  not  only 
looks  prettier  and  richer  than  oil-cloth,  but 
even  in  first  expense  is  not  over  fifty  per  cent, 
more,  and  has  the  advantages  of  being  per- 
manent, and  easily  kept  clean,  as  a  go<3  mop 
is  at  any  time  sufficient  for  this,  while  nothing 
but  a  well-applied  scrubbing-brush  will  pro- 
perly cleanse  an  oil-cloth. 

The  stairs,  even  if  of  simple  white  pine,  if 
oiled  and  varnished,  may  oe  left  without  a 
carpet,  but  will  require  revamishing  oftener 
than  wood-work  less  exposed. 

Of  course  a  hall  should  not  be  cumbered 
with  much  furniture,  but  destitute  it  should 
not  be.  The  bare  hat-rack,  so  often  left  stand- 
ing in  solitary  j^racelessness,  is  not  sufficient 
One  or  two  chairs  should  always  find  a  place 
here,  if  not  for  beauty,  at  least  for  comfort 
We  do  not  desire  to  be  driven  to  a  seat  on  the 
stairs  or  the  fioor  when  we  wish  to  put  on  our 
rubbers! 

Here  too  should  be  the  dock ;  either  tkst 
with  high  mahogany  case,  whose  white  fsoe 
has  looked  down  on  the  gray  hairs  of  your 
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.great-grandfather,  or  one  of  less  massive  but 
more  graceful  structure,  with  a  clear,  cheery 
voice,  that  shall  make  the  passing  hours  seem 
brighter. 

In  the  country,  where  gas  is  not,  let  tu  not 
adopt  the  odious  kerosene-chandelier,  but 
rather  suspend  in  its  stead  the  stained-glass 
lantern  in  which  a  lamp  may  be  hidden. 

And,  lastly,  in  corners  where  they  may  meet 
the  eye,  but  where  careless  hands  or  unwary 
heads  may  not  come  in  contact  with  them,  let 
lis  have '  brackets,  whereon  in  summer  may 
stand  vases  of  cut  flowers ;  in  winter,  pots  of 
ivy,  or  some  other  plant  that  will  equally 
endure  the  shade. — Hearth  and  Home, 


Boston  << Flats"  and  Co-operatiye  Hotels. 

The  Springfield  Republican  devotes  an  arti- 
cle to  a  description  of  the  "apartment"  houses 
of  Boston,  of  which  it  says : 

A  score  or  two  now  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  while  new  ones  of  greater  or  less  magnifi- 
cence are  building  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
a  year.  Every  variety  of  plan  and  architecture 
and  domestic  arrangement  prevails  in  these 
establisbments,  but  most  of  those  lately  built 
are  provided  with  a  table  dhoie  or  restaurant 
while,  at  the  same  time  kitchens  are  attached 
to  the  suita  of  rooms,  or  the  larger  ones,  so 
that  the  tenants  have  the  choice  of  "  keeping 
house"  or  "  boarding,"  as  they  may  prefer. 

A  co-operative  hotel  is  thus  described : 
It  is  under  control  of  a  stock  company,  a 
charter  having  been  obtained  about  a  year  ago, 
and  it  has  been  built  and  conducted  upon  the 
following  financial  basis:  The  capital  stock 
was  made  up  by  contributions  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  persons,  who  expected  to  take  apart- 
ments, the  subscriptions  being  in  proportion  to 
the  rentable  value  of  the  suits  selected.  Work 
was  begun  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  amount  was 
paid  in  to  make  a  beginning,  the  expense  of 
•the  remainder  being  met  by  money  raised  on 
^i^rtgago  of  the  property.  A  scale  of  rents 
ifl  fixed  for  those  who  subscribe  to  the  capital 
stock,  and  this  is  much  below  the  rentable 
value  of  the  rooms.  As  the  subscribers  do  not 
occupy  the  entire  building,  the  surplus  rooms 
are  let  to  others  than  stockholders,  and  the 
revenue  ^oes  to  swell  the  dividend ;  or  if  there 
is  no  dividend  for  the  first  two  years,  to  reduce 
the  debt.  The  intention  is,  that  stockholders 
shall  get  their  rooms  at  cost  prices.  There  are 
thr^  directors  in  the  company,  one  of  them 
being  the  president,  and  another  the  secretary 
•nd  treasurer.  Ex-Attorney  General  AUen 
has  been  the  president  since  the  corporation 
Was  formed,  and  has  occupied  one  of  the  suits 
of  rooms.  In  other  respects  the  general  fea- 
tures of  this  hotel  are  similar  to  those  before 
mentioned.  Although  not  one  of  the  most 
expensive,  it  is  one  of  the  cosiest,  roomiest  and 
niost  comfortable.  In  the  basement  are  four 
atores,  two  offices,  a  Wlliard-room,  laundry, 
•tore-roomsj  kitchens,  etc.  Upon  the  first  floor 
Are  the  dinmg-room  (its  table  dhote  being  suf- 


ficient for  seventy-five  persons),  the  office  and 
elevator;  the  remainder  of  that  floor  and  the 
floors  above  bein^  divided  into  suits  of  rooms. 
Some  of  these  suits  are  adapted  to  housekeep- 
ing and  some  are  not.  Suits  designed  for 
housekeeping  contain  Arom  six  to  ten  rooms, 
with  accommodations  for  servants  in  the  attic. 
Rooms  not  intended  for  housekeeping  range 
flve  or  six  to  a  suit.  Each  suit  has  a  front 
door  opening  into  a  hiUl  leading  to  the  main 
apartments,  which,  with  the  closete,  bath-rooms, 
etc.,  are  entirely  separated  from  neighbors,  as 
soon  as  the  main  enfrance  is  passed.  The 
boarding  arrangements  contemplate  meals  at 
the  table  dhote  or  in  rooms,  or  at  a  restaurant 
soon  to  be  put  in  order,  where  board  can  be 
had  on  the  European  plan.  The  landlord  em- 
ployed has  charge  of  the  kitchen,  laundry, 
restaurant,  dining-room,  billiard  hall,  and  all 
public  places.  This  is  the  only  co-operative 
family  hotel  in  New  England,  and  very  likely 
in  the  country,  but  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  sufficiently  long  and  thoroughly  to  prove 
it  no  visionary  scheme,  and  others  will  doubt- 
less adopt  the  principle. 


Bread  and  Teast. 

Editor  Massachusetts  Ploughmak  : — 
Strawberry  short  cakes  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed of  late,  and  I  propose  to  ventilate  the 
stafl"  of  life  by  sending  a  receipt  for  bread  with 
the  yeast  for  making  it.  If  well  made  no  bet- 
ter bread  need  be  desired. 

Three  quarts  of  sifted  flour,  one  half  table* 
spoon  each  of  butter  and  lard,  four  teaspoons 
of  white  sugar,  two  of  salt,  a  small  cup  of 
yeast  and  warm  water^  (not  hot)  sufficient  to 
mold  very  stifl^;  the  more  it  is  kneaded  the 
whiter  and  more  tender  it  gprows.  When  half 
risen  put  in  a  cool  place  where  it  will  rise 
slowly  over  night.  Let  it  rise  in  the  pans  half 
an  hour  before  baking.  It  is  very  nice  cut 
into  breakfast  rolls. 

Yeast. — Eight  good  sized  potatoes  pared 
and  a  handful  of  hops  tied  in  a  bag  boilea  four 
hours  in  three  quarts  of  water. 

Skim  out  the  potatoes  and  jam  fine,  add  one 
half  cup  of  white  sugar  and  one  half  cup  of 
salt,  take  the  water  in  which  the  potatoes  were 
boiled  and  turn  upon  them,  thicken  with  a 
little  flour  and  let  all  come  to  a  boil,  strain 
through  a  cullender,  and  when  cool  add  two 
cups  of  yeast  and  let  it  work. 


Bed-Buos. — A  lady  contributor  to  the  West' 
em  Rn/ral  writes ;  "  Having  purchased  a  house 
some  three  years  ago  where  bedbugs  had  appar- 
ently had  their  own  way  for  some  years,  and 
hearing  that  kerosene  would  destroy  them,  I 
tried  it  and  with  perfect  satisfaction.  It 
being  a  log  house,  I  took  a  feather  and  applied 
the  oil  to  every  part  where  there  were  any 
bugs  and  then  to  the  bedstead.  This  I  ve- 
peated  twice  during  the  summer,  and  havo 
seen  but  two  bedbugs  since." 
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Abyebtisers  AiTD  Adveetisino  Agents 
would  save  themselves  and  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  if  they  would  accept  as  positive  our 
frequently-repeated  statement,  that  we  make 
no  deductions  from  our  published  advertising 
rates,  except  the  commission  usually  allowed  to 
agents.  We  manage  and  control  our  own 
business  and  will  not  suffer  agents  to  dictate  to 
us  what  we  shall  charge  for  our  space.  We 
would  also  repeat  the  assurance  that  we  will 
not  publish  paid  editorial  notices  of  anybody  or 
anything.  Our'advertising  space  is  for  sale  by 
the  line,  square,  column  or  page,  at  the  price 
which  we  think  it  is  Worth.  Our  opinions  are 
not  in  the  market. 


Annual  Fair  of  the  West  Alabama 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Associa- 
tion.— ^We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  invitation  to  attend  the  fair  of  the 
above  named  Society,  which  will  commence  at 
Eutaw,  Alabama,  on  the  2 2d,  and  continue 
until  the  26th  of  October.  We  have  not  now 
much  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  invitation,  but  would  do  so  very 
gladly  if  we  could.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme : 

Tuesday^  October  22nd. — The  departments 
will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  the  day 
occupied  in  receiving  and  arranging  stock  and 
articles  for  exhibition. 

Wednesday^  October  23d, — Annual  address  by 
Ool.  C.  C.  Langdon,  of  Mobile,  Ala.  Exhibi- 
tion of  cattle,  poultry,  sheep  and  swine.  Horse- 
manship in  the  arena. 

Thursday^  October  24th. — Exhibition  of  horses 
of  all  work,  mules,  etc.,  display  and  award  of 
premiums  on  ladies*  work,  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, mechanics',  manufacturers*  and  artizans* 
work.     Grand  pigeon  shooting  match. 

Friday,  October  2bth. — Exhibition  of  saddle, 
harness  and  thoroughbred  stock.  Display  and 
award  of  premiums  on  fruits,  flowers,  dairy 
and  pantry  products,  and  on  paintii^,  music, 
etc.    Athletics,  etc. 

Saturday^  October  26th. — Display  and  award 
of  premiums  on  plantation  implements  and 
machinery.    Exhibition  of  saddle  and  harness 


stock  continued.    Plowboys*  trial  of  skilL    Dis- 
tribution of  premiums  from  the  stand. 

Parties  may  send  stock  or  articles  for  exhibi- 
tion to  the  undersigned,  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  same.  Entry  books  now  open.  For 
premium  lists,  address,      W.  S.  Bird,  Sec'y. 


Georgia  Agricultural  Convention. — 
The  summer  convention  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  will  be  held  at 
Griffin,  Spalding  co.,  on  Tuesday,  August  13, 
Several  subjects  of  great  importance  wiU  be 
discussed,  the  most  important  of  which,  in  our 
opinion,  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  Statis- 
tical Department  of  the  State  Government.  If 
the  farmers  of  the  Southern  States  possessed 
accurate  information  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
duction of  their  respective  States,  they  would 
soon  be  emancipated  from  the  ruinous  thralldom 
in  which  they  are  now  held  by  the  foreign 
buyer  and  speculator.  We  hope  that  the 
Georgia  agriculturists  will  use  all  their  in- 
fluence to  obtain  the  necessary  legislation  for 
the  creation  and  efficient  working  of  this  de- 
partment, and  that  the  example  thus  set  may 
be  followed  by  other  States. 


Hunt's  Patent  Fan  and  Flt-Drtteb.— 
We  are  in  receipt  of  numerous  letters  asking 
us  to  furnish  this  really  useful  and  valuable 
article,  which  is  advertised  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Mr.  Hunt  has  given  us  authority  to 
sell  for  him  county  and  State  rights  to  use  his 
patent,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  the  faus.  Mr.  Honf  a 
address  is,  J.  P.  Hunt,  Clinton,  Jones  co.,  Ga. 
In  warm  weather  and  as  a  protection  against 
flies  and  mosquitoes,  the  fan  and  fly-driver  can- 
not be  too  highly  recommended.  The  one  we 
have  conduces  largely  to  our  comfort,  and  wo 
are  sure  that  its  value  will  be  highly  apprecia- 
ted by  all  who, test  it. 


The  Columbus  Democrat. — Among  all  oor 
exchanges,  there  is  none  which  we  value  more 
highly  or  read  with  greater  pleasure  than  the 
Columbus  (Miss.)  Democraty  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  our  friends  the  Messrs.  Worthington. 
Always  true  to  approved  principles,  always 
high  toned,  always  able  and  consistent,  it  most 
command  the  respect  even  of  those  who  differ 
from  it  on  political  questions.  Oor  acquaint- 
ance with  one  of  its  editors  and  proprietor! 
dates  back  to  the  "  better  days  of  the  Republic," 
when,  as  now,  he  was  to  be  found  among  the 
truest,  firmest  and  ablest  advocates  of  therighta 
of  the  South. 
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The  Pkabody  Hotel.  —  We  learn  that 
Messrs.  O'Bannon  &  Morris,  the  present  polite 
and  capable  proprietors  of  this  well-known 
hotel,  have  renewed  their  lease,  and  propose, 
during  the  summer,  to  refit  and  improve  their 
hoQse,  and  provide  for  the  increased  comfort  of 
their  guests.  Among  other  improvements  they 
will  build  an  elevator  on  the  newest  and  most 
approved  plan.  We  bespeak  for  Messrs. 
O^Bannan  &  Morris  the  patronage  of  all  the 
traveling  public  who  desire  first-class  accom- 
modation, excellent  fare,  and  polite  and  prompt 
attendance. 

Mbssbs.  Botls  &  Chaphak,  booksellers  and 
stationers,  Main  street,  Memphis,  have  our 
thanks  for  a  combination  letter-tablet,  portfolio 
and  blotter,  handsomely  bound  in  purple  mo- 
rocco, with  our  name  on  the  back  in  gilt  letters. 
This  is  the  invention  of  Messrs.  B.  &  C,  and  a 
very  useful  one  it  is.  By  its  use  the  letter  pa- 
per is  kept  compact  and  clean,  it  takes  up  little 
room,  and  adds  very  much  to  the  comfort  and 
neatness  of  every  business  man  who  has  letters 
to  write. 

We  are  indebted  to  this  firm  also  for  a  new 
newspaper  file — the  invention  of  a  citizen  of 
Alabama,  for  which  they  are  the  agents — which 
has  many  advantages  over  all  other  files  that 
we  have  seen.  It  preserves  the  papers  per- 
fectly, is  very  light  and  substantial. 


Wb  are  ikdebted  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  valuable  documents  relating 
to  his  department. 


All  lettebs  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  Willlajc  M. 
Browne,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Clubs. — Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Home, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  offered  to 
dubs.    (See  advertisement.) 


Kemittances  to  the  Southern  Farm  and 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
^ust  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  postoffice 
orders,  or  by  express. 


Capt.  Erwin'b  Address. — We  are.  under 
many  obligations  for  a  copy  of  the  eloquent 
and  finished  address  which  was  delivered  by 
<mr  friend  Capt.  Alex.  S.  Erwin,  on  the  inau- 
guration of  the  monument  erected  to  the  mem- 


ory of  the  Confederate  dead,  at  Athens,  Ga. 
We  wish  that  our  space  would  permit  us  to 
copy  the  address,  because  we  know  that  it  would 
be  read  with  interest  and  pleasure,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  those  sentiments  of  lofty  patriotism 
and  fond  appreciation  of  the  services  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives  to  their  country,  which 
are  so  widely  entertained  by  our  people.  All 
honor  to  the  ladies  of  Athens,  by  whose  efforts 
this  monument  was  reared,  and  especially  are 
honor  and  praise  due  to  the  worthy  lady  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Athens  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation. 


^nmttfi  U  €mtfipnAtnt0. 


The  Dahlia. — Miss  Mary  E.  C,  Hinds  Co., 
Miss.,  asks  whence  the  Dahlia  takes  its  name, 
and  to  what  country  is  it  indigenous  ? 

The  Dahlia  takes  its  name  from  Dr.  Dahl,  a 
pupil  of  Linnffius.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
we  believe ;  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  more  re- 
cently imported  into  this  country. 

Raps  for  Sheep— Rape  Seed  Oil. — J.  T. 
B.,  Bartow  Co.,  Ga,,  writes : 

"  I  have  been  reading,  lately,  foreign  books 
on  the  treatment  and  reeding  of  sheep,  and 
find  rape  very  highly  recommended  as  food  for 
sheep  in  winter  and  spring,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  nnest  oil  can  be  expressed  from  the  seed, 
of  which  the  plants  yield  an  enormous  quan- 
tity. If  you  know  anything  about  this  rape, 
please  enlighten  me  and  many  others  who  are 
wholly  ignorant,  and  are  in  search  of  light  ?  '* 

We  have  very  little  experience  of  rape  or 
cole  seed  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  In  England 
and  Belgium  it  is  raised  largely  as  food  for 
stock  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  for  sheep, 
which  are  folded  on  it.  It  is  of  the  cabbage 
tribe  of  plants,  may  be  sown  broadcast  or  ia 
drills,  like  turnips,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
as  turnips;  does  not  require  very  rich  land, 
and  is  very  hardy.  The  yield  of  seed  is  very 
large,  and  from  this  a  valuable  oil  is  expressed, 
the  refuse  being  made  into  cake,  which  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  fattening  stock.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  rape  might  be  profitably 
raised  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  it  is  an 
excellent  food  for  sheep,  and  indeed  for  all 
sorts  of  stock.  Since  writing  the  above  we 
found  the  following  additional  information  in 
the  Hearth  and  Home : 

Growing  Rape  in  the  South. — E.  B.  S., 
Matthews  Co.,  Va.,  asks  if  rape  or  cole  seea 
will  succeed  in  the  South.  As  this  crop  is 
largely  grown  in  France  and  Germany,  both 
north  and  south,  as  well  as  in  England,  it 
should  succeed  well  in  Virginia  and  many  of 
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the  Southern  States.  There  are  two  sub-spe- 
cies or  varieties  grown,  the  Brnssica  Napua^ 
which  is  the  rape  or  cole  seed  of  England,  and 
the  Brassica  Campeffiris^  which  is  the  rape  or 
colza  of  France  and  Germany.  The  first  has 
smooth  leaves  and  the  latter  roughish  hairy 
ones,  and  is  considered  less  productive  than  the 
former;  still,  as  it  is  the  kind  grown  in  the 
warmer  climates  of  Europe,  it  might  be  more 
suitable  to  the  Southern  States  than  the  Eng- 
lish rape.  The  soil  most  suitable  is  a  rich 
light  loam.  With  plenty  of  manure  and  good 
preparation,  it  may  be  grown  on  any  soil.  It 
IS  a  biennial  plant,  and  should  be  sown  in  July 
or  August,  when  it  might  be  eaten  off  the 
ground  by  sheep  during  the  winter  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  would  be  very  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  frost  does  not  injure  it,  and  the  pro- 
cess would  greatly  assist  in  enriching  the  soil. 

Draixixg  a  Swamp. — J.  S.  N.,  Baldwin 
Co.,  Ga.,  writes :  "  I  have  a  spot  of  ground  on 
my  farm  that  is  a  pond  in  winter,  and  a  muck 
swamp  in  summer,  about  two  acres  in  extent, 
which  I  am  going  to  drain.  How  shall  I  pre- 
pare it  to  make  it  fit  to  plant,  and  what  crop 
shall  I  plant  first? 

When  the  draining  has  been  completed, 
plow  it  thoroughly  in  the  fall,  give  it  a  liberal 
dose  of  lime,  and  leave  it  for  the  frosts  of  win- 
ter to  mellow  and  loosen  it.  Plant  it  in  corn 
in  the  spring,  but  not  too  early,  as  crops  in 
swamps  are  liable  tpbe  injured  by  spring  frosts. 

Orchard  Inquiries. — L.  McN.,  Middleton 
Station,  Tenn.,  writes  as  follows: 

1.  The  locusts  have  greatly  injured  my  or- 
chard, splitting  the  limbs  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
Should  those  limbs  be  cut  off? 

2.  My  trees — near  three  hundred — are  from 
one  to  three  inches  thick,  and  thrifty.  Why 
do  they  not  bear  ? 

3.  A  good  book  or  manual  on  the  orchard 
or  fruit  would  supply  a  want  greatly  felt 

1.  If  the  injury  be  very  severe,  and  if  the 
eggs  cannot  be  destroyed  otherwise,  the  dam- 
aged limbs  should  be  cut  off. 

2.  The  probable  reason  why  our  correspon- 
dent's trees  do  not  bear  is  that  they  are  over- 
fed— the  soil  is  too  rich.  This  is  not  an  un- 
common complaint.  We  have  known  orchards 
that  have  been  manured  too  heavily  in  which 
the  trees  produced  branches  and  leaves  luxuri- 
antly, but  little  or  no  fruit.  The  only  remedy 
we  know  is  to  starve  the  trees  by  sowing  oats 
or  rye  among  them  in  the  fall,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  impoverish  the  trees  and 
throw  them  into  bearing. 

3.  "  Barry's  Fruit  Gardener,"  and  "White's 
Gardening  for  the  South,"  are  valuable  books 
for  the  orchardist. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  D.,  Polk  Co.,  Texas,  asks:  If 
the  strawberry  bed  has  been  neglected  until  it 
is  covered  with  grass  and  wec^  so  much  so 


that  they  cannot  be  hand-wed  without  palling 
them  up,  will  it  do  to  burn  them  off  when  the 

frass  dies  7  If  so,  at  what  time  should  it  be 
one? 

Please  answer,  through  your  Farm  jlvd 
Home  as  early  as  convenient. 

If  weeds  and  grass  have  taken  possession  of 
the  bed  and  smothered  the  strawberry  plants, 
we  recommend  our  esteemed  correspondent  to 
plow  or  spade  the  bed,  turning  under  gr*s^ 
weeds  and  plants  as  soon  as  possible,  and  soi 
out  new  plants.  The  green  plants  turned  un- 
der will  serve  as  manure,  and  if  a  little  lime  be 
strewed  over  them  before  the  bed  is  plowed  or 
spaded,  their  decomposition  will  be  rapid. 

Small  Fruits — Fruit  Treks,  Ac. — Geo. 
P.  M.,  Austin,  Ark.,  asks  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

Will  you  please  inform  me  which  is  the  best 
book  on  growing  fruit  trees,  strawberries  and 
small  fruits  generally. 

And  the  best  place  for  buying  apple,  pea(^ 
cherry,  plum  and  quince  seed. 

I  want  a  book  that  will  instruct  me  how  to 
propagate   them  successfully  from   the  seed. 

Give  me  an  answer  in  your  next  issue  of  tlie 
Farm  and  Home. 

We  have  found  Thomas'  **  American  Fruit 
Culturist,"  published  by  Wm.  Wood,  61  Wal- 
ker street,  New  York,  a  very  useful  book  on 
the  culture  and  management  of  the  small 
fruits,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Northern  climate,  for  which 
he  wrote,  and  that  of  the  South.  "Puller's 
Strawberry  Culturist,"  published  by  Orange 
Judd,  New  York,  is  an  excellent  work.  Any 
reliable  nurseryman  will  fUmish  the  seeds  re- 
quired. 

The  work  above  named  will  give  all  the  re- 
quisite information. 

Timothy  and  Herds  Grass. — "A  Subscri- 
ber" in  Tipton  Co.,  Tenn.,  asks  us: 

Are  not  Timothy  and  Herds  Grass  one  and 
the  same  1    What  is  the  origin  of  the  names? 

We  believe  that  Timothy  and  Herds  Grasi 
are  the  same  thing — the/>A/«um  prceietise  of  bot- 
anists. The  name  Timothy  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  Timothy  Hanson  or  Hudson,  of 
Maryland,  who  introduced  it,  and  the  name 
"  Herds  Grass"  comes  ftom  one  Herd,  of  New 
England,  who  brought  it  into   Pennsylvania. 

Agricultural  Chemistry.  —  L.  B.  P, 
Lowndes  Co.,  Miss.,  wants  to  know  the  best 
and  simplest  works  on  agricultural  chemistry 
for  a  beginner.  He  does  not  want  to  becomeaB 
expert  chemist,  only  to  learn  the  elements. 

We  know  of  no  book  so  good  as  Johnston's 
"Agricultural  Chembtry."  The  Boston  "  Jooi^ 
nal  of  Chemistry,"  a  m<mthly  paper  for  $1  psr 
annum  is  an  excellent  periodical,  tail  of  Ttiia' 
able  informatien,  always  conveyed  in  plaia 
language. 
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Thi  Mtstiby  of  Pain.  By  James  Hin- 
t<»i.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  12ino.  pp.  101. 
To  tboflo  who  have  been  afflicted  and  bowed 
down  by  the  Borrows  and  sufferings  to  which 
mankind  is  heir,  a  vast  sonrce  of  consolation  is 
provided  in  this  little  book.  It  explains,  so 
car  as  explanation  is  possible,  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  human  suffering,  demonstrates 
b^  the  aid  of  science  and  religion  that  resigna- 
tion under  trials  and  crosses  is  made  easy  by 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  principles  which 
govern  and  give  rise  to  affliction,  and  enoour- 
ajges  the  belief  that  oxtr  experienoe  is  not  as  re- 
liable a  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  our  nature  as 
a  comprehension  of  the  real  life  which  under- 
lieeit. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  book  which 
we  commend  as  true,  and  breathing  a  spirit  of 
sincere  piety  and  Christianity,  but  we  think 
that  resignation  under  affliction  can  be  taught 
by  a  much  simpler,  more  intelligible,  and  more 
convincing  process  than  by  metaphysical  dis- 
cussions, and  that  is  by  a  study  of  the  Bible, 
taking  for  a  text  that  most  comfortine  of  all 
assurances  that  Divinity  has  vouchsafed  to  us : 
**  Qod  loveth  whom  he  chasteneth."  If  in  pain, 
sorrow  or  trouble  we  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
firmly  that  all  is  ordered  by  the  Almighty  and 
for  our  good,  pain  is  robbed  of  its  sting,  sorrow 
ceases  to  afflict,  and  trouble  can  no  longer  dis- 
tress us. 

Thb  Lifb  That  Now  Ib.  Sermons  by  Rev. 
Bobert  Col  Iyer.  (Lee  and  Sbephard,  Boston, 
and  Lee,  Shephard  and  Dillingham,  New 
York,)  12mo.  pp.  351.  While  we  cannot  by 
any  means  enaorse  or  approve  all  the  views 
that  are  expressed  and  sustained  by  the  rever- 
end author  of  this  series  of  sermons,  we  found 
much  to  admire  in  them — the  earnestness, 
broad  charity,  active  benevolence,  simple  de- 
votion to  duty,  unalloyed  eommon  sense,  which 
appear  on  every  page  of  the  book.  We  read 
it  through  with  mucn  interest,  and  advise  our 
friends  to  read  it.  It  is  for  sale  at  the  book- 
store of  H.  Wade  &  Co.,  Main  street. 

Thrbb  Cbnturibs  of  Mobbrk  History. 
By  Charles  Buke  Yonge,  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.)  12mo.  pp.  673.  It  is  not  long 
Binoe  we  had  occasion  to  review  and  to  com- 
mend as  a  very  valuable  work,  **  Three  Cen- 
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turies  of  English  Literature,"  by  the  author  of 
the  volume  which  is  now  before  us.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  book  is  as  the  author  announces,  **  to 
give  the  youthful  student  some  idea  of  the 
general  history  of  continental  Europe  in  what 
may  be  called  modern  times,  ....  a 
set  of  sketches  of  some  of  the  transactions  of 
the  most  conspicuous  interest  or  importance 
in  the  annals  of  the  different  nations  of  mod<» 
em  Europe,  to  show  how  real  the  connection 
often,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  generally,  is  be- 
tween the  events  of  one  aee  or  country  and 
those  of  another,  and  to  induce  some  readers 
to  study  the  history  of  the  different  countries 
in  greater  detail."  Most  skillfully  has  Mr. 
Yonee  pursued  his  proposed  object,  and  most 
satisfactorily  has  he  attained  it,  in  compiling 
one  of  the  most  useful  students'  histories  of 
modem  Europe  we  have  seen,  possessing  all 
the  advantages  of  a  compendium,  without  any 
of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  a  synopsis.  The 
style  is  easy,  fiuent  and  graceful,  which  is  an- 
other great  recommendation  of  a  history  in- 
tended for  the  young. 

Popular  Lifb  of  Gbkbrax  Bobebt  Ei>- 
WARD  Leb.  By  Emily  V.  Mason,  (John  Mur- 
phy &  Co.,  Baltimore.)  The  motive  of  the 
estimable  and  accomplished  lady  who  is  the 
author  of  this  volume  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended,  but  we  cannot  in  candor  refrain, 
in  noticing  it,  from  giving  the  opinion  that  in 
attempting  to  write  the  life  of  the  great  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  she 
undertook  a  task  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
she  could  not  adequately  perform.  In  all  that 
relates  to  General  Lee's  services  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  this  comprises  all  that  made 
his  name  illustrious,  and  all  that  which  most 
interests  the  reader  of  his  biography.  Miss  Ma- 
son was  compelled  to  rely  on  others  for  her  in- 
formation, and  however  careful  she  may  have 
been  in  its  compilation,  she  was  liable  to  fall 
into  many  errors,  both  of  fact  and  opinion, 
which  must  seriously  impair  the  value  of  her 
book.  We  have  detect^  many  of  these  idl 
through  the  work,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize.  Those  parts  of  the  book  which 
relate  to  the  private  life  and  domestic  charac- 
ter of  General  Lee  have  merit  of  a  high  order, 
and  are  exceedingly  interesting,  because  they 
present  the  experience  and  observation  of  one 
who  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and  frequent  associa- 
tion of  Lee  and  of  his  family,  and  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  jud^e  the  character  of  the  great 
soldier  in  private  life. 

As  a  wreath  woven  by  loving  hands  and  rev- 
erently placed  on  the  still  fresn  grave  of  the 
lamented  hero.  Miss  Mason's  book  has  our  sin- 
cere admiration.  It  is  ^acefully  and  delicate- 
ly written,  and  even  where  it  displays  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  facts  and  does  injustice  to 
others,  it  is  so  evident  that  the  author  intended 
to  be  correct,  and  had  no  design  to  misrepre- 
sent, that  we  wish  to  foreet  the  imperfections 
and  remember  only  the  beauties  of  the  work. 
We  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  the  same 
publishers  (Messrs.  Murphy  &  Co.)  of  another 
work  of  which  General  Lee  is  the  subject,  of 
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which  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too  hieh 
praise.  We  allude  to  the  "Address  on  the  Life 
and  Character  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee/'  de- 
livered on  the  12th  of  October,  1871,  before  the 
Society  of  Confederate  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  in 
Maryland,  by  General  Wade  Haqopton,  which 
was  published  by  request  of  the  Society. 

Here  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  leader  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
by  one  who  could  say  with  truth,  ^^  quorum  pars 
maana  fni"  and  who  was  only  second  to  Lee 
and  Jackson  in  fame  as  a  soldier  and  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  services  he  rendered  during  the 
four  years  that  matchless  army  battled  glorious- 
ly in  defense  of  their  country.  Necessarily  the 
SKetch  is  but  an  outline,  but  it  is  drawn  with 
such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  in- 
cidents to  which  it  relates,  that,  sketch  though 
it  be,  it  presents  a  perfect  picture  most  agree- 
able to  look  upon  and  admire.  It  was  our 
good  fortune  to  be  present  when  this  address 
was  delivered  before  the  largest  and  most  re- 
fined audience  we  ever  saw  assembled  to  listen 
to  a  public  speaker.  We  well  remember  the 
enthusiastic  applause  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived and  the  emotions  with  which  we  heard 
it,  and  now  that  we  read  the  address  we 
applaud  it  again  as  in  every  way  worthy  of 
its  subject  and  its  author. 

American  Manurks  and  Farmer's  and 
Planter's  Guide,  containing  a  description  of 
the  Elements  and  Composition  of  Plants  and 
Soils,  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Composting, 
The  Value  of  Stable  Manure  and  Waste  Pro- 
ducts, etc.,  etc. ;  also.  Chemical  Analyses  of  the 
Principal  Manufactured  Fertilizers — their  As- 
sumed and  Real  Value  and  a  Full  Expose  of 
the  Frauds  Practised  upon  Purchasers,  by 
William  H.  Bruckner,  Phil.  D.  &  J.  B.  Chy- 
noweth.  (William  H.  Bruckner,  Philadel- 
phia) 12mo.  pp.  260. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  useful  book,  and 
one  which  every  farmer  would  do  well  to  pur- 
chase, read,  study  and  follow.  It  is  especially 
to  be  commended  for  the  chemical  analysis  of 
the  principal  manufactured  fertilizers,  their 
assumed  and  real  value,  and  the  expose  of  the 
frauds  committed  upon  purchasers.  The  infor- 
mation this  book  contains  is  generally  critically 
accurate.  The  language  is  plain  and  compre- 
hensive, and  the  arrangement  of  subjects  is 
good.  The  great  defect  of  the  book  is  its  ill- 
arraneed  and  imperfect  index.  But  in  what 
book  do  we  find  a  perfect  index  ? 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  for  June,  (Leonard 
Scott  Publishing  Company's  reprint,)  contains 
much  that  is  amusing  and  interesting.  The 
Maid  of  Sker,  Part  XI;  Hatid  Immemior; 
Thackeray  in  America,  by  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Reed — 
a  charming  paper — and  the  Review  of  New 
Books,  are  the  most  striking  articles. 

Harper's  Magazine,  for  July,  is  a  first-rate 
number.    The  following  are  the  contents: 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque— Constance  P. 
Woolson;  Off  Thunder  Bay — Constance  F. 
WooUon;    The  City  of   the  Saints — Lyman 


Abbott;  The  Guillotine— S.  S.  Conant;  The 
Explorations  of  Di  Cesnola  in  Cyprus — Hiram 
Hitchcock;  My  Godmother's  Pomander — 
Frances  Eastwood;  The  Republican  Move- 
ment in  Europe — (Second  Paper)  —  Emilio 
Castelar;  On  the  Sands — Zadel  Barnes  Bud- 
dington ;  A  Good  Investment — (Cdneluded.) — 
William  Flagg;  To  a  Crushed  Violet— Mary 
B.  Dodge;  A  Virginia  Militia  Training  of  the 
last  Generation— E.  W.  B.  Canning;  The 
Golden  Lion  of  Granpere — Anthony  TroUope; 
California — [Third  Paper) — Its  Products  and 
Productiveness;  Information  for  Farmers — 
Charles  Nordhoff;  Akeratos — ^Thomas  Dunn 
English;  Old  Kensington — Miss  Thackeray; 
Mazzini,  J  with  a  portrait) — Moncure  D.  Con- 
way; besides  the  usual  "Records,"  "Editor's 
Drawer"  and  "Easy  Chair,"  which  are  well 
filled  with  readable  matter. 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  for  July,  coib- 
mences  a  new  volume,  and  if  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  future  by  the  present,  the  tenth  volume 
of  this  popular  periodical  will  amply  sustain 
its  reputation.    The  contents  are  as  follows : 

Crumbs  from  the  Rbineland,  by  Alice  Gray, 
Illustrated;  Travels  in  the  Air,  Illnatrated; 
Mona  Lisa's  Picture,  A  Poem,  by  Marnrei  J. 
Preston ;  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Fh«ton, 
A  Serial  Novel,  Chaps.  16-18,  by  William 
Black,  author  of  "  A  DauehUr  of  Heth ;  "  Sun- 
stroke, by  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  M.  D.;  History  of 
the  Fourth  of  July,  by  Edward  a  Pollard; 
Balacchi  Brothers,  A  Story,  by  Rebecca  Hard- 
ing Davis;  Days,  A  Poem,  by  Mary  Stewart 
Doubleday;  The  Private  Art  Collectioni  of 
Philadelphia,  by  E.  S.,  IV.  The  Wilrtacb 
Gallery;  Virginia  in  Water  Colors,  by  Mary  B. 
Dodge;  Schumann's  "Mondnacht,"  A  Toeaaiy 
by  Kate  Hillar ;  My  Sorrow's  Crown  of  Sorrow, 
A  Story,  by  Lucy  Hamilton  Hooper;  Conver- 
sations at  Casa  Tonti,  Conversation  I,  by 
Edward  Howland;  An  Uncommon  Chord,  A 
Story,  by  Kate  Putnam  Osgood ;  Our  Monthly 
Gossip,  Domestic  Chemistry,  The  Lowtker 
Family,  etc. ;  Literature  of  the  Day. 

The  SoirTHERN  Magazine,  (Murdoch, 
Browne  &  Hill,  Baltimore.)  The  July  number 
of  this  able  Monthly  reached  us  quite  early. 
It  "keeps  on"  improving,  and  Bach  month 
fortifies  its  claim  to  the  support  of  the  reading 
population  of  the  South.    Terms  $4  per  annom. 

Practical  Horseshoeing.  By  G.  Flem- 
ing, F.  R.  G.  S.,  Ac.  With  twenty-nine  Ilhti- 
trations.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  12mo.  pp.  10& 
Among  all  the  acts  of  "  Cruelty  to  Animak" 
which  are  to  be*  deplored  and  reprobat^  aad 
for  the  prevention  of  which  societieB  are 
formed,  none  are  more  reprehensible  or  of  mora 
frequent  occurrence  than  those  committed  bj 
horse-shoers.  One  half  of  the  injuries  done  (o 
horses  can  be  directly  traced  to  bad  shoeinf. 
For  one  blacksmith  who  understands  the  anil* 
omy  of  a  horse's  foot,  comprehends  the  pm^ 
pose  of  a  shoe  and  how  to  put  one  on,  it  is  d0 
exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are  a  thouMad 
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who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  theM  things— who 
not  only  leave  undone  what  they  ooffht  to  have 
done,  but  do  a  number  of  thin^  they  ought 
not  to  have  done.  Sfpeoially  is  thia  true  of 
the  Southern  blackamitb,  with  his  froe  cutting, 
homing  and  paring,  and  many  other  wbarous 
practices. 

Bad  shoeing,  however,  is  not  confined  to  our 
<iountrv.  The  Scottish  Sodety  fbr  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals,  aware  of  its  exis- 
tence, and  Uie  injuries  it  inflicted  on  the  most 
noble  and  usefUl  of  domestic  animals,  offered 
in  1869,  a  series  of  prizes  for  "  the  best  and 
most  practical  essays  on  Horseshoeing,  in  oon- 
neetion  with  the  oomfort  and  soundness  of  the 
horse/'  Upward  of  fortv  essays  were  sent  in 
from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  and  most  experi- 
enced veterinary  surgeons  in  Great  Britain. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  essay  of  Mr. 
Fleming,  which  is  now  before  us.  We  have 
read  the  little  volume  with  great  interest,  and 
pronounce  it  well  worthy  of  the  high  reward 
which  it  obtained,  as  the  ablest  and  clearest 
treatise  on  horseshoeing  we  have  ever  read. 
We  were  especial  Iv  pleased  with  its  emphatic 
disapproval  of  the  barbarous  practice  of  paring 
the  sole  and  cutting  away  tne  froe,  which  is 
almost  universal  among  our  butcksmiths. 
fivery  one  who  owns  horses  should  buy  this 
little  book,  and  make  his  blacksmith  follow  its 
directions.  Such  a  work,  in  a  concise  handy 
form,  has  long  been  wanted. 

Thk  Fasmbb  and  Gabdsnxb,  B.  H.  Gray, 
Publisher,  and  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Editor,  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  Semi-Monthly,  terms  $1  per  annum, 
is  the  best  horticultural  journal  published  at  the 
South,  and  no  Southern  gardener  who  has  good 
sense  will  follow  the  advice  of  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  a  different  latitude  and  for  different 
climate  and  productions,  when  he  can  consult 
a  Southern  paper.  No  one  stands  higher  than 
Hr.  Berckmans  as  a  scientific  and  practical 
horticulturist,  except,  perhaps,  his  respected 
father,  Dr.  L.  E.  Berckmans,  of  Rome,  Ga. 


The  Go<A  Eraporator—PateBt  Extended. 

The  patents  covering  this  celebrated  machine 
— an  invention  that  has  proved  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  Sorgo  and  Sugar  Cane  interest — 
which  expired  on  the  22nd  ult.,  have  been  ex- 
tended seven  years. 

These  patents  cover  all  channeled  pans  in 
which  a  cooling  surface  is  used  as  a  resting 
place  for  the  scum,  and  all  pans  which  afford 
facilities,  either  by  rockers,  sate  or  otherwise, 
fer  regulating  the  flow  of  uie  stream  of  juice 
on  the  bottom. 

As  it  is  understood  that  the  entire  control  of 
^e  Cook  patents  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
•ne  party,  and  that  prosecutions  will  be  com- 
menced aeainst  all  parties  infringing,  it  is  im- 
portant that  those  usin^,  or  about  purchasing, 
An  Evaporator  that  infrmses  on  these  patents, 
^uld  know  that,  not  onfy  are  the  makers  of 
A^ch  machines  liable  to  heavy  penalties,  but 
u^e  dealers  and  those  using  them  also. 


§wnxmtt  gepartmetti 


A  True  Tale  with  a  Foisted  MmraL 

The  following  extract  from  the  "Leaves  of 
a  Life  Agent's  l^ote  Book,"  published  in  the 
Undenoriter,  convevs  a  forcible  lesson  to  those 
heads  of  families  who  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow  and  live  as  if  they  were  exempt  from 
death,  or  as  if  their  f&milies  needed  no  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  The  story  is  a  sad  one ; 
but  it  may  be  told  of  many  who  are  now  bai)py 
and  prosperous,  living  in  luxury,  and  looking 
forward  to  a  long  life,  who  before  a  month  has 
rolled  round  may  be  called  home,  leaving  wife 
and  little  ones  bereft  of  their  protector  and 
the  means  of  support : 

One  case  of  unsuccessful  soliciting  occurs  to 
me  at  the  present  moment,  which  may  be  of 
interest  and  profit  to  those  whose  circumstances 
in  life  approach  in  similarity  to  the  object  of 
my  solicitation.  It  is  but  one  of  many  such 
which  occtTr  around  us  every  day:  a  father 
living  for  the  present  and  neglecting  the 
fViture ;  providing,  while  in  life  all  the  comforts 
of  home  to  an  mteresting  and  happy  fiimily, 
but  taking  no  care  for  the  morrow,  and  then, 
the  sad  ending,  a  new-made  grave,  and  a 
scattered  household. 

Frank  Olmstead,  whose  case  furnishes  the 
details  for  a  simple  story  of  real  life,  was  an 
early  friend,  our  acquaintance  dating  back 
to  our  school  days.  Frank  was  an  orphan, 
his  father  having  died  when  he  (Frank)  was 
only  ten  years  of  age.  His  uncle,  how- 
ever, took  the  place  of  the  dead  parent,  and 
gave  the  boy  a  liberal  education,  and  sub- 
sequently he  became  a  member  of  tne  medical 
profession.  With  our  college  life  our  close  and 
intimate  associations  ceased,  and  years  passed 
ere  we  again  met  on  board  a  steamboat  on  the 
Ohio  river.  Frank  was  acoompanied  by  his 
wife  and  children,  two  fine  boys  and  an 
interesting  little  girl,  and  even  at  this  lapse  of 
time  I  can  well  remember  the  pleasure  of  that 
meeting,  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  my  destina- 
tion was  Frank's  piace  of  residence.  It  was 
my  first  mission  as  a  life  agent,  and  he,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  among  the  first  on 
whom  I  lavisned  my  eloquence  as  an  insurance 
special  pleader.  But  he  would  laugh  it  off  in 
a  careless,  pleasant  way.  "  It's  no  use,  Phil," 
he  would  say,  "  I  am  a  skeptic  in  the  merits 
of  lifl9  insurance,  and  it  would  be  as  difficult  to 
make  me  take  to  it  as  it  is  to  make  others  take 
my  prescriptions." 

it  is  uesless  to  repeat  the  arguments  I  used : 
the  future  of  the  little  family,  the  edqcation 
and  establishment  in  life  of  his  children,  the 
comfort  of  his  wife  if  it  should  please  Provi- 
dence to  make  her  a  widow,  etc.,  etc.  They 
were  unheeded,  and  so  far  from  making  any 
impression  on  him,  were,  like  the  fiowers  bom 
to  blush  unseen  spoken  of  by  the  poet, 
doomed  to 

"  Waste  thdr  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Two  years  passed  over,  and  the  successful 
physician,  who  had  been  verging  toward  ex- 
travagance, began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  cer- 
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tain  financial  embarrassmenta,  and  wu  com« 
pelled  to  effect  a  loan  on  bond  and  mortgage 
of  bis  hoose  and  otbor  property.  Tbrougb  my 
assistance  it  was  elTetfted,  bnt  only  on  tiie  con- 
dition tbat  be  would  secure  bis  family  against 
want  by  effecting  a  policy  on  bis  life  in  favor 
of  bis  wife  and  cnildren. 

During  my  stay  in  tbe  neigbborbood,  wbicb 
was  for  auout  tbree  years,  Frank  managed  to 
pay  bis  premiums,  but  witb  my  cbange  of 
location  came  bis  cbaage  of  purpose,  and  be 
allowed  bis  policy  to  drop.  I  wrote  bim, 
urging  its  reTivaL  but  be  wrote  me  back  a 
pleasant  letter,  telling  me  tbat  be  bad  no  idea 
of  dying  yet,  tbat  be  weigbedonebundred  and 
seventy  pounds,  was  in  excellent  bealtb,  and 
did  not  see  wby  be  sbould  not  bave  a  lone 
•lease  of  life.  Poor  Prank  I  He  little  dreamed 
on  a  briffbt  sultry  July  day  in  tbe  summer  of 
1870  as  be  left  bis  bome  and  all  tbat  was  dear 
to  bim,  tbat  be  was  doomed  never  to  cross  its 
tbresbold  i^in.  In  tbe  full  enjoyment  of 
bealtb  and  in  tbe  prime  of  life  be  was  pros- 
trated bv  sunstroke.  He  was  borne  to  tbe 
nearest  bospital  unconscious,  and  ere  many 
bours  elapsed  tbe  spirit  of  Frank  Oimstead 
bad  passed  from  tbis  world  to  tbe  better  land. 

One  brief  gleam  of  consciousness  was  offered 
bim  before  tbe  final  passage  from  time  to 
eternity,  and  tbe  look  of  unutterable  remorse  and 
agony  of  soul  wbicb  was  written  on  bis  pallid 
face,  as  bis  glazed  eyes,  over  wbicb  tbe  film  of 
death  was  gatbering,  were  turned  on  bis 
sorrowing  wue  and  obildren,  was  long  remem- 
bered by  tbose  wbo  were  present  at  tbe  sad 
scene. 

Tbere  could  be  but  one  ending  to  tbis  unfortu- 
nate trust  in  tbe  unknown  future.  Poor 
Frank's  affairs  were  in  inextricable  confusion, 
and  bis  wife  in  ber  bour  of  difficulty  telegrapbed 
to  me  for  advice.  I  came  at  once,  to  find,  as  I 
anticipated,  tbe  policy  long  since  cancelled  and 
forfeited,  and  tbe  preliminary  steps  taken  to 
bave  tbe  mortgage  on  tbe  bouse  and  its  contents 
foreclosed.  I  can  never  forget  tbat  scene,  as 
tbe  beart-broken  widow  and  ber  orpban  chil- 
dren turned  tbeir  backs  on  tbeir  luxuriant 
bome  and  went  out  to  bumbler  and  lets  pre- 
tentious apartments  provided  for  ber  by  me. 
Dverytbing  was  swept  away  from  tbem,  and 
witb  tbe  exception  of  a  few  valuables,  nothing 
remained  of  tbe  comfort  witb  wbicb  poor, 
untbrifty  Frank  bad  surrounded  tbem  during 
bis  life.    It  was  all  swept  away  and  tbey  were 

**Oi»deiiinedonpenur7*tb«rraBMthto  roua, 
Boomed  br  the  world  and  left  wiibout  %  bome." 
After  affording  ber  all  tbe  assistance,  pecu- 
niary and  otherwise,  in  my  power,  I  left  ber 
and  returned  to  tbe  scene  of  my  labors,  where, 
in  tbe  whirl  of  business,  I  was  unable  to  look 
after  my  dead  friend*s  widow  and  children. 
Wben  I  did,  however,  I  heard  tbey  bad  dis- 
appeared from  tbe  neigbborbood,  and  I  con- 
sequently lost  sigbt  of  tbem.  JS'early  two 
years  passed  away,  and  business  called  me  to 
STow  York  for  a  few  days  in  tbe  early  part  of 
Marcb  of  tbe  present  vear.  The  weather  was 
intensely  cold  and  the  streets  as  intensely 
dirty,  and  as  I  crossed  tbe  City  Hall  Park 
toward  tbe  Astor  House,  I  looked  out  for  that 


Nerw  York  neoenity,  a  sboe-black,  but  Elar 
Froet  bad  evidently  tent  them  home.  As  I 
neaped  tbe  beari  fSnce  wbicb  surrounds  the 
new  Post-office,  I  was  bailed  witii  tbe  famBisr 
cry  of  **  Shine  yovr  boats,  air  7  "  and  on  lookiag 
in  tbe  direction  from  whence  tbe  voice  caae, 
saw  a  poorly  clad  little  fellow  trying  to  keq> 
bnmsen  w«rm  by  dancing  to  tbe  music  of  the 
keen  Mardi  wind  as  it  wbistled  throvgli  tiie 
leafiess  trees  and  around  tbe  fimoe.  Having 
taken  a  soatiewbat  sheltered  position,  tbe  young 
** shiner''  went  vigoroiiBly  to  work,  and  ina- 
brief  raace  of  time  tbe  woric  was  aocotnplished, 
tbe  little  box  on  his  shoulder,  and  bis  hand  oat 
for  tbe  reward  of  bis  labor.  As  he  dtid  so,  I 
saw  bis  face  tot  tbe  first  time,  and,  nod 
heavens !  it  was  tbe  fiice  in  miniature  of  my 
dead  friend  Frank  Oimstead. 

<'Boj,"  I  exclaimed,  catching  him  hf  the 
arm  ^  is  your  name  Oimstead  ?" 

^  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

"Tbe  son  of  Frank  Oimstead,  of y 

Ohio?"  I  asked.  ''Yes,  sir,"  he  answered,, 
"but,"  and  his  lips  quiv«red— " ray  fiHther'a 
dead."  Before  any  more  could  he  uttered. 
another,  and  a  younger  -bey,  with  «  smsU 
bundle  of  evening  papers  under  his  arm,  caaift 
round  the  coi««r  oryiag.  He  had  been  uk 
successfiil  in  his  sales,  and  had  cone  to  S0» 
what  the  little  "  shiner  "  bad  madsi  so  that  they 
might  go  home  together.  Poor  little  wails  f 
They  were  tbe  sons  of  poor  Frank,  who  were 
thus  early  turned  adrift  on  the  world  to  earn 
a  living — one  by  shoe-blacking,  the  other  by 
selling  newspapers ;  and  the  good  God  who 
"tempers  tbe  wind  to  tbe  shorn  lambs,"  bad 
mercifullv  done  so  in  tbis  instance,  by  sending 
tbem  in  the  way  of  tbeir  dead  father's  earliest 
friend. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  boys  brought 
me  to  the  bumble  lodging,  where  the  onee 
fondly  cherished  wife  struggled  for  two  years 
with  povertv  and  privation.  Hers  was  a  sad 
and  sorrowral  tale.    It  was  one  of 

'  "Tbe8bort,thoagbriiniileftnBalsa(  tbepoer^** 
to  which  so  few  of  us,  unless  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  care  to  listen  to.  She  and  ber 
children  bad  suffered  much  within  two  yean, 
but  she 'bad  faith  that  tbe  hour  of  d^troraiice 
would  come.  And  it  did  come.  I  learned 
tbat  Olmstead's  poHcv  had  been  in  force  about 
four  yelLrs,  and  tnat  from  sheer  n^lect  he  had 
never  even  claimed  anv  surrender-value.  On 
bearing  all  tbe  painfril  firsts  of  the  case,  the 
company  generously  allowed  'tiie  widow  tks 
cash  surrendeNvalue  at  the  time  of  her  ho*- 
band's  death,  and  as  a  liberal  computation  w« 
made,  it  proved  a  welcome  assistance.  Throa|^ 
tbe  aid  of  friends  Mrs.  Oimstead  was  estab- 
lished in  business  in  an  bumble  way,  and  tke 
worst  for  her  and  ber  children  is  passed. 

The  incidents  tell  tbeir  own  storv  of  tbe 
bitter  conseouences  of  a  neglect  of  auty.  If 
we  were  enaoled  to  trace  tbe  early  history  of 
the  inmates  of  our  juvenile  reformatories,  it  i» 
likelv  enough  tbeir  early  initiation  in  criss 
could  be  readily  traced  to  a  n^lect  of  a  timelr 
provision  bein^  made  for  tbeir  education  aoa 
establishment  m  life,  wbicb  could  so  well  ^^ 
done  through  tbe  medium  of  life  insurance. 
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Farewell  te^  May* 

Among  the  falling  apple  flowers 

The  mated  robins  sing ; 

The  hyacinths  are  fading  fast-* 

It  is  the  last  of  Spring ; 

lU  sweet,  last  day !     "  Oh,  why, 

Fair  maiden.  May,"  we  sigh, 

"  Wilt  thou  not  linger  ?  "    Hush  I  for  June 

Delays  until  she  goes; 

And  we  must  see  the  violets  fade 

Before  we  pluck  a  rose. 

'T  is  only  losing  we  can  win 

And  giving  we  can  take; 

Our  pleasures,  tarrying  too  long, 

Our  sorest  trials  make. 

The  hearts  that  grieve  to  lose  thee.  May, 

Would  sorrow  more  to  have  thee  stay. 

Farewell,  farewell,  then,  gentle  Spring! 

Our  bleesing  with  thee  goes: 

Above  the  withering  violets 

We  see  the  opening  rosel 

Annix  D.  Greek,  in  Harper^ $  Magaxine, 

enesfts  of  the  Heart 

8ofi  falls  through  the  gathering  twilight 

The  rain  from  the  dripping  eaTet^ 
And  stin  with  a  tremulous  rustle 

The  dead  and  the  dying  leares; 
While  afar,  in  the  mixLit  of  the  shadows^ 

I  hear  the  sweet  voioes  of  hells, 
Come  home  on  tiie  wind  of  the  autumn, 

That  fitfully  rises  and  swelU. 

They  call  and  they  answer  each  other,. 

They  answer  and  mingle  again, 
As  the  deep  and  the  shrill  in  an  anthem 

Kake  harmony  still  in  their  strain. 
As  the  Toices  of  sentinels  mingle 

In  mountainous  regions  of  snow, 
Till  from  hill-top  to  hill-top  a  chorus 

Floats  down  to  the  valleys  helow. 

The  shadows,  the  flre-light  of  even, 
The  sound  of  the  rain's  distant  chime. 

Come  hringing,  with  rain  softly  dropping, 
Sweet  thoughts  of  a  shadowy  time; 

The  slumberous  sense  of  seclusion. 
Prom  storm  and  intruders  aloof, 

We  feel  when  we  hear  in  the  midnight 
The  patter  of  raia  on  the  roof. 

When  the  spirit  goes  forth  in  its  yearnings 

To  take  all  its  wanderers  home; 
Or,  aftir  in  the  regions  of  fancy. 

Delights  on  swift  pinions  to  roam, 
I  (quietly  sit  by  the  fire-light— 

The  fire-light  so  bright  and  so  warm — 
For  I  know  that  those  only  who  love  me 

Will  seek  me  through  shadow  and  storm. 

But  should  they  be  absent  thfs  evening. 

Should  even  the  household  depart, 
Deserted,  I  should  not  be  lonely. 

There  still  would  be  guests  in  my  heart. 
The  feces  of  friends  that  I  cherish, 

The  smile,  and  the  glance,,  and  the  tone. 
Will  haunt  me  wherever  I  wander. 

And  thus  I  am  never  alone. 

With  those  who  have  left  fkr  behind  them 

The  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  time— 
Who  sing  the  sweet  songs  of  the  angels 

In  a  purer  and  holier  dime  I 
Then  darkly,  0  evening  of  autumn, 

Your  rain  and  your  shadows  may  fWl; 
Hy  loved  and  my  lost  ones  you  bring  me — 

Hy  heart  holds  a  feast  with  them  all. 

The  Name  in  the  Sand. 

BY  GXOBOB  D.  PREKTIOB. 

Alone  I  walked  the  ocean  strand, 
A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand ; 
I  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 

My  name,  the  year  and  date; 
As  onward  from  the  spot  I  passed, 
One  lingering  look  behind  I  cast, 
A  wave  came  rolling  high  and  fast. 

And  washed  my  lines  away. 

And  so  methought  't  will  q^iiickly  be 
With  every  mark  on  earth  from  me, 
A  wave  of  dark  oblivion's  sea 

Will  sweep  across  the  place 
Where  I  have  trod  the  sandy  shore 
Of  Time,  and  been  to  me  no  more; 
Of  me,  my  day,  the  name  I  borO) 

To  leave  no  track  or  trace. 

And  yetf  with  Him  who  counta  the  sands, 
And  holds  the  water  in  His  hands, 
I  know  a  lasting  record  stands. 

Inscribed  against  my  name. 
Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  wrought, 
Of  all  this  thinking  soul  has  thought, 
And  from  these  fleeting  moments  caught,, 

For  glory  or  foo  shame* 
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COLONEL  OLIVE'S  WIFE. 

[OONTXIUID.] 

**  What  is  your  brother  gone  away  for?  " 

She  never  onoe  looked  ap  in  his  face,  and  no 
one  would  have  guessed,  from  the  stem  tone 
in  which  he  spoke,  of  the  look  of  mournful 
tenderness  with  which  he  was  regarding  her. 
That  first  breaking  down  of  hers  had  seemed 
to  him  only  a  foretaste  of  all  that  was  in  store 
for  him  hereafter. 

"  He  was  obliged  to  go  away  to  London  for  a 
day  or  two ;  his  little  lK>y  has  been,  and  still  is, 
yery  ill  at  school.  But  he  will  be  back  on 
Thursday,  and  then,  he  told  me  to  tell  you,  he 
would  come  with  me  here  himself." 

"  Who  are  to  be  the  two  witnesses  ?  " 

"  Bosa,  m V  brother's  wife,  and  Phoebe,  the 
gamekeepers  daughter  at  Anstrnth^r  Grange ; 
she  loves  me,  and  I  can  trust  her." 

At  any  other  time,  or  if  matters  of  less  vital 
importance  had  been  at  stake,  he  could  have 
smiled  to  hear  the  calm,  business-like  way  in 
which  she  gave  these  details. 

There  was  one  other  question  to  be  settled  still. 

**  To-dav  is  Tuesday,*'  he  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  "and  you  said  that  your  brother 
would  be  back  on  Thursday.  Laura,  when  will 
you  come  again  7  " 

"Any  day  after  that.  I  can  obtain  another 
order  of  admission  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
On  Friday,  Harold,  if  you  will  ?  "  she  added, 
turning  away  her  head. 

"  On  Friday,  then,  let  it  be.  The  sooner  the 
better,  unless  you  want  to  find  me  gone  mad 
in  the  meantime,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  not 
meant  for  her  to  hear. 

She  heard  it,  however,  and  looked  up  at  him 
then  with  sad,  reproachful  eyes. 

"  Uncle  Harold,  is  your  little  Laura  doing 
any  thing  so  very  wrong  that  you  should  look 
at  her  and  speak  like  that  ?  " 

The  old  childish  term  of  endearment  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  his  calmness  gave  way 
at  last. 

"Mvown,  my  darling!"  he  murmured,  as 
lie  lifted  her  hand  reverently  to  his  lips. 
**  Forgive  me,  Laura.    If  you  only  knew — . 

There  was  mo  time  to  say  more.  At  that 
moment  the  man  Keith  suddenly  stopped  in 
his  automaton-like  walk  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  came  toward  them  in  an  awk- 
ward, hesitating  sort  of  way;  from  a  mere 
machine  ke  had  become  a  man  again. 

"  Time  's  up.  Miss  Laura,"  he  said,  in  a 
deprecating  tone.  The  hour  had  been  over 
Inaeed  for  more  than  five  minutes  before  he 
spoke. 

Laura  Sartoris  started  up,  and  drew  down 
her  veil. 

"  On  Friday,  then,  I  will  try  to  come  and 
see  you  again  with  mv  brother,"  she  said,  in  a 
changed  tone.    "  Oood-by,  Colonel  Give." 

"  Good-by,  Laura." 

Their  hands  met  again  in  one  long  clasp, 
and  then  she  was  gone.  The  doer  closed  be- 
hind her,  but  still  he  remained  standing  where 
she  had  left  him,  looking  after  her,  like  one 
who  had  seen  a  vision  of  angels,  and  waked  to 
find  it  nothing  but  a  dream. 


"  God  forffive  me,"  he  murmured,  in  a  brokea 
voice.  **  I  reel  more  like  a  murderer  now  than 
I  did  before." 

Three  days  later,  on  the  Friday  of  whidi 
she  had  spoken.  Miss  Sartoris  again  soueht  and 
obtained  permission  to  visit  Colonel  Clive. 
This  time  she  did  not  come  alone.  Her 
brother  was  with  her^  and  her  brother's  wife 
and  little  Phoebe  Macintosh,  the  gamekeeper's 
daughter — a  eirl  with  an  honest  Scotch  face 
which  invited  confidence,  but  who  looked 
scared  and  bewildered  at  the  responsibility 
which  had  suddenly  devolved  upon  her — 
namely,  to  be  witness  at  the  ceremony,  if  it 
could  be  called  a  ceremony,  which  within  the 
next  half  hour  was  to  make  Harold  Clive  and 
Laura  Sartoris  man  and  wife. 

Theirs  had  been  a  strange  courtship,  and  it 
was  a  still  stranger  marriage ;  but,  as  far  as  the 
almost  unprecedented  peculiarities  of  the  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  it  was  performed  "  de- 
cently and  in  order." 

Edward  Sartoris  was,  as  his  father  had  said 
of  him,  a  good  man  and  a  Christian ;  but  he 
was  every  inch  a  priest,  with  all  a  High- 
Churchman's  love  for  the  externals  and  cere- 
monials of  reli|pon.  It  went  sorely  against 
the  grain  with  him  to  assist  at  such  an  informal 
Scotch  marriage  as  this  of  his  sister's  was 
about  to  be  j  but  the  nrffency  of  the  case,  and 
the  love  which  he  had  felt  through  all  his  Ufe 
for  the  man  she  was  about  to  marry,  prevailed 
for  once  over  all  other  prejudices,  and  he  had 
consented,  without  a  word  of  expostulation,  to 
give  his  countenance  as  a  clergyman  to  the 
unorthodox  proceeding.  If,  however,  he  bad 
been  reading  the  marriage-service  beneath  the 
vaulted  arches  of  York  Minster,  he  could 
scarcely  have  taken  his  part  with  more  of 
solemnity  and  reverence  than  he  did  in  Harold 
Clive's  prison-cell.  He  had  visited  him  late 
on  the  night  before,  and  had  then  made  all 
needful  decisions  and  arrangements,  and 
nothing  further  remained  to  he  settled  now. 
Upon  the  entrance  of  the  party,  they  spoke  a 
few  subdued  words  of  greeting  to  Colonel 
Clive,  as  they  might  have  done  if  they  had 
been  in  church;  and  then  Ekiward  Sartoris 
opened  his  prayer-book,  and  made  his  sister 
and  Harold  repeat  after  him  in  low,  subdued 
tones,  and  in  the  very  language  of  the  English 
Church  service,  the  solemn  words  whicfa^ 
spoken  thus  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  made 
them  man  and  wife  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scotch 
law. 

Laura  was  dressed  still  in  deep  moumiiig, 
as  she  had  been  thri^  days  before — for  her 
mother  had  been  dead  not  quite  a  year — and 
in  all  other  respects  she  looked  much  the 
same ;  there  was  the  same  languor  and  depres- 
sion in  her  manner,  the  same  heavy  look'aboat 
her  eyes,  the  same  expression  of  fixed  reeolatioB 
about  her  firmly-set  lips.  When  she  spoke,  it 
was  in  the  same  calm,  almost  heartless,  tone 
which  she  had  used  more  than  once  to  Colonel 
Clive  on  that  other  day.  If  there  was  a  change 
in  either,  it  was  in  the  bridegroom  rather  than 
the  bride.    Those  three  last  days  of  suspeme 
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had  told  upon  Harold  Cliye  more  than  all  the 
previous  weeks  of  solitary  confinement.  He 
looked  older  b^  years  than  he  had  done  before ; 
he  stopped  as  if  from  weakness ;  and  his  eyes 
were  haggard  and  bloodshot  from  want  of  rest 
by  day  and  night.  The  ring  with  which 
Mr.  Sartoris  had  taken  care  to  provide  him- 
self fell  from  Harold's  trembling  fingers,  and 
when  his  turn  came  to  repeat  the  sentences 
after  the  clergyman,  he  had  to  steady  his 
voice  once  or  twice  before  he  could  articulate 
a  single  syllable.  Even  after  the  words  had 
been  spoken  which  bound  him  for  life  to  the 
woman  he  loved,  he  still  looked  at  Laura  with 
the  same  expression  of  mournful  tenderness 
such  as  he  might  have  bestowed  upon  some 
poor  dumb  creature  whom  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  hurt  or  slay  against  his  will. 

The  short  ceremony  ended,  Edward  Sartoris 
made  them  all  kneel  around  him  while  he 
asked  for  a  blessing  (still  in  the  words  of  the 
church)  upon  their  future  life ;  and  the  stem 
old  Presbyterian  Keith,  who  had  again  con- 
trived to  take  the  watch  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  bared  his  head  and  joined  in  the 
prayer,  little  thinking  in  what  sort  of  service 
he  was  taking  a  part ;  or,  at  least,  if  he  had 
any  suspicion  of  the  truth,  he  kept  it  to  himself. 

As  they  rose  from  their  knees,  Harold  Clive 
took  Laura's  hand  in  his  and  just  touched  her 
forehead  with  his  lips. 

Oh,  how  he  longed  to  take  her  in  his  arms, 
she  who  was  his  wife  now  for  evermore  I  But 
he  dared  not.  He  could  not  have  said  to  her, 
as  many  another  husband  has  said  and  thought 
so  proudly,  and  none  would  have  said  more 
faithfully  than  he, 

"Lie  there,  my  love,  my  darling;  let  the 
world's  storms  rage  as  fiercely  as  they  will,  no 
shadow  of  harm  shall  ever  come  near  you  so 
long  as  I  have  the  power  to  prevent  it." 

No ;  in  this  case  the  wife  was  the  protector 
rather  than  the  protected.  She  had  married 
him  to  shield  ana  save  him  from  an  ignomini- 
ous death,  and,  as  she  herself  had  owned,  for 
no  other  reason.  He  was  in  a  false  position, 
and  he  felt  it  cruelly. 

But  she  did  not  think  of  this,  or  she  might 
have  been  kinder  in  her  manner  toward  him. 
As  it  was,  she  seemed  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts,  and  simply  indifferent  to  all  that 
was  passing  around  her.  She  submitted  pas- 
sively to  his  caress,  neither  attempting  to 
resent  nor  to  respond  to  it.  As  he  had 
prophesied,  she  was  a  wife,  but  without  a  wife's 
ooK  of  love  upon  her  face.  How  changed  she 
was  from  the  bright-eyed,  laughing  Laura  of 
only  a  month  ago  !  Was  this  change  ^  last  ? 
If  so,  the  life  which  she  had  saved  for  him 
would,  he  thought,  soon  become  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  him  to  bear. 

So  they  stood  together — he  still  holding  her 
hand,  watching  her  with  the  same  mingled 
expression  of  remorse  and  love  ;  but  she  never 
WW  it ;  she  was  looking  beyond  him,  her  eyes 
fixed  intently  upon  the  door  of  the  room,  as  if 
she  was  waiting  anxiously  for  tiie  time  of 
««cape,  or  expecting  every  moment  that  some 
one  would  enter. 
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And,  strange  to  say,  at  that  very  instant  the 
noise  of  a  warder's  key  was  heard  grating  in 
the  lock.  Colonel  Cave  started,  and  let  go 
Laura's  hand. 

" The  hour  can  not  be  up  yet?  '*  he  said,  im- 
patiently, appealing  to  Eeith. 

No,  the  hour  was  not  up;  but  the  door 
opened  nevertheless,  and  another  visitor  was 
ushered  in — about  the  last  person  in  the  world 
they  had  expected  to  see — Major  Anstruther, 
the  uncle  of  Philip  Anstruther,  and  the  person 
who  had  been  chieny  instrumental  in  procuring 
Harold  Clive's  arrest  on  the  suspicion  of  his 
having  murdered  his  nephew.  He  was  a  stem 
old  Scotch  laird,  hard  and  uncompromising  by 
nature,  but  a  man  of  inflexible  justice  withal 
— one  who,  Brutus-like,  would  have  condemned 
his  own  son* if  he  had  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.  But  his  face  was 
strangely  agitated  now  as  he  advanced  toward 
the  prisoner  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Colonel  Clive,*'  he  said,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
**I  have  come  to  do  you  tardy  justice,  and  to 
ask  for  forgiveness  at  your  hands.  I  have 
done  you  cruel  wron^,  but  it  has  been  done  in 
ignorance  and  unwittingly,  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  good  tidings  of  which  I  am  the 
bearer  may  dispose  you  to  deal  more  mercifully 
by  me  than  I  have  done  by  you.  This  letter 
will  explain  better  what  I  mean.  It  is  dated, 
as  you  will  see,  from  New  York,  and  comes  to 
me  from  one  whom  we  had  believed  to  be  dead 
— my  nephew  Philip,  who  is  alive  and  well — 
well  in  health,  at  least — but  who  owns  himself 
a  disgraced  man,  and  who  will  from  henceforth 
be  to  me  as  one  who  ts  dead.  He  heard  of 
your  impending  trial  fourteen  days  ago,  and 
wrote  at  once,  otherwise  he  had  intended  to 
leave  us  in  ignorance  of  his  fate  for  months 
longer.  If  the  Qreai  East^'n  had  done  her  work 
thoroughly  last  summer,"  Migor  Anstruther 
add^,  with  a  dreary  sort  of  smile,  "  your 
imprisonment  would  have  ended  a  fortnight 
ago.  I  can  only  say  again,  read  this,  and  then 
forrive  me  if  you  can.'' 

He  held  the  letter  out  as  he  spoke  to  Harold 
Clive;  but  the  latter  passed  it  on  to  Mr. 
Sartoris. 

"  You  read  it,  Edward,"  he  said ;  "  I  do  n't 
feel  as  if  I  could  just  now;  "  and,  staggering 
back,  he  fell,  rather  than  seated  himself,  on 
the  bench  behind  him. 

As  Edward  Sartoris  glanced  in  silence  over 
the  letter  which  had  b^n  given  to  him,  Mapor 
Anstruther  looked  with  a  perplexed  expression 
from  one  to  another  of  the  little  group  of 
persons  who  were  standing  round  him. 

"  You  do  not  seem  either  surprised  or 
pleased  at  the  intelligence  I  have  brought," 
he  said,  still  addressing  the  prisoner.  **  I  had 
hoped  that  this  news  would  have  given  you 
unmixed  happiness,  although  to  me  it  has 
brought  but  doubtful  joy." 

Then  Harold  Clive  threw  back  his  head 
proudly,  and  looked  the  other  in  the  face. 

"  Knowing  my  own  innocence,  as  I  have 
done  from  the  first.  Major  Anstruther,"  he 
said,  "  it  is  no  such  great  matter  of  surprise  to 
me  that  I  should  find  it  proved  at  last ;  and  as 
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I  belieTed  in  the  justice  of  God,  so  too  I  have 
never  doubted  but  that  the  truth  and  the  right 
would  triumph  in  the  end.  Now.  Sartoris, 
will  70U  let  us  hear  what  Philip  Anstruther 
has  to  say  for  himself?  " 

Thus  appealed  to  Edward  Sartoris  read  the 
l)etter  aloud  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  a 
strange,  rambling  sort  of  composition — the 
letter  of  a  reckless,  desperate  man ;  but  it 
made  two  facts  tolerably  clear  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  listened — namely,  that  the  writer 
had  fled  from  Scotland  to  escape  impendinc^ 
disgrace  and  imprisonment,  and  that  he  had 
not  gone  alone ;  for  a  eirl  of  doubtful  character, 
with  whom  he  was  known  to  hare  aftsociatea 
for  sometime,  must  evidently  have  sailed  with 
him,  as  he  owned  to  having  married  her  two 
days  after  his  arrival  at  New  York.  With 
respect  to  the  details  of  his  flight,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  he  had  made  his  escape, 

after  leavine  Clive  on  the  pier  at  S ,  oy 

means  of  a  little  boat,  which  he  had  rowed 
there  himself  and  fastened  to  some  of  the 
piles  earlier  in  the  day.  and  which,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  afternoon,  nad  not  been  noticed. 
The  fact  of  his  hat  and  stained  handkerchief 
having  been  found,  he  accounted  for  bv  stating 
that  he  had  grazed  his  hand  severely  while 
descending  to  the  boat  by  a  flight  of  slippery, 
almost  perpendicular  steps,  used  chiefly  by  the 
sailors,  and  had  taken  the  handkerchief  to 
stanch  the  blood,  and  then  thrust  it  carelessly 
into  his  hat.  The  hat  had  been  blown  off  a 
minute  or  two  after  by  the  wind,  which  was 
high ;  and  as  he  had  a  cap  in  his  pocket,  he 
had  not  waited  to  recover  it^  but  had  let  it 
float  on  to  the  end  of  the  pier»  where  it  was 
discovered  on  the  following  day.  From  the 
rowing-boat  he  had  landed  at  a  pniall  village 
on  the  coast  near  Aberdeen,  and  thence  made 
his  way  across  country  by  train  to  Liverpool, 
and  embarked  on  board  the  SctA^a  for  New  York. 

The  letter,  with  its  selflsb,  defiant  tone,  was 
so  eminentlv  characteristic  of  the  writer,  that 
no  one  would  have  doubted  its  having  come 
from  Philip  Anstruther,  even  if  his  hand- 
writing and  signature  had  not  been  there  to 
attest  the  fact. 

When  Edward  Sartoris  ceased  reading,  a 
lon^  silence  ensued,  which  was  broken  by 
Maior  Anstruther. 

He  went  up  to  Laura,  who  was  leaning  on 
her  sister-in-law's  arm  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulder. 

"  This  is  a  heavy  blow  for  you,  Laura  "  he 
said,  kindly,  naturally  attributing  her  almost 
death-like  paleness  to  the  shock  her  pride  had 
just  received ;  *'  but  something  tells  me  that 
you  will  not  feel  it  so  much  as  you  would  have 
done  sometime  ago.  You  have  not  been  quite 
such  good  friends  with  me  of  late,  my  dear, 
as  vou  used  to  be ;  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
well  enough  to  be  here  to-day." 

Laura  looked  up  at  him  with  mournful  eyes, 
and  repeated  his  words  mechanically: 

''  Yes.  thank  you  ;  well  enough  to  be  here 
to-day.'* 

Then  the  old  man  turned  to  Harold  Clive. 
"  I  have  communicated  the  contents  of  this 


letter  to  the  governor,"  he  said^  ^'and  he  it 
only  waiting  for  proper  authority  from  the 
magistrates  to  visit  you  with  the  formal  order 
of  release.  Before  nightfall,  you  will,  I  hope, 
be  a  free  man  again.  Now  I  will  leave  you ; 
for  I  feel,  to  my  sorrow,  that  my  presence  is  a 
restraint  upon  you  all.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise, I  fear ;  but  before  I  go  it  would  make  me 
a  happier  man,  Clive,  if  you  would  shake  me 
by  the  hand,  and  say  that  you  will  try  to 
forgive  me  for  the  harm  I  have  unwittingly 
done  you." 

Qenerous  as  he  was  by  nature,  there  was  a 
sharp  struggle  in  Harold  Clive's  breast  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  give  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  man  who,  for  weeks  past,  had 
been  thirsting  for  his  blood.  But  he  was  a 
Christian  in  heart  and  life,  and  had  long  since 
learned  the  lesson  how  to  forgave.  Moreover, 
the  sight  of  the  hoary  head  bending  before  him 
in  almost  abject  entreaty  was  a  more  powerful 
argument  than  many  words  could  have  been ; 
and,  after  a  minute's  pause,  he  yielded.  Hold- 
ing out  his  hand  to  the  old  man,  he  said,  in  a 
voice  in  ^hich  there  was  little  of  resentment, 
but  much  of  sorrow, 

"  May  God  forgive  me.  Major  Anstruther, 
when  mv  time  comes,  as  fully  as  I  forgive  too 
now!  Heaven  knows  I  am  not  so  faulUetf 
myself  that  I  should  be  extreme  to  mark  what 
others  do  amiss ;  and  after  all,  the  world  no  doubt 
will  hold  you  iustified  for  acting  as  you  did. 
But  you  do  not  know — perhaps  to  your  dying 
day  you  never  will  know — how  much  harm 
vour  cruel  suspicion  has  done,  not  only  to  me, 
but  to  others  besides  myself." 

With  a  look  of  deep  dejection,  Major  An- 
struther wrung  hiB  hand  in  silence,  and  turned 
away.     A  minute  afterward  he  wax  gone. 

The  turnkey  who  opened  the  door  for  him, 
and  who,  of  course,  was  supposed  to  know 
nothing  of  what  had  transpired,  sigpiified  to 
the  others  that  their  time  was  nearly  up;  they 
had  only  five  minutes  more  to  stay. 

Only  five  minutes  more!  Harold  Clive 
turned'  to  his  wife.  She  had  never  moved  or 
spoken  but  that  once  since  Migor  Anstruther's 
entrance,  and  was  standing  in  the  same  attitude, 
apparently  utterly  indifl'erent  to  all  that  wis 
going  on  around  her. 

"  Laura,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  **  my 
darling,  won't  you  speak  to  me  ?  " 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  bewildered 
look,  but  gave  him  no  other  answer. 

''  Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  little  one,"  he 
pleaded  :  "  do  n't  let  me  think  I  have  broken 
your  heart.  Say  one  word  to  comfort  me  before 
you  go.  It  is  not  my  fault,  Laura,  that  this 
news  did  not  come  an  hour  ago." 

As  he  spoke  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist ; 
but  she  shrank  away  only  too  perceptibly  from 
his  touch. 

"I  don't  suppose  it  is  anybody's  feult 
exactly,"  she  said,  in  a  strained,  unnatural 
voice,  answering  his  last  words ;  "only  I  am 
so  very  tired,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to 
die.  Oh,  Edward,  E^iward,  take  me  home  I  **  she 
cried,  breaking  away  from  Harold,  and  throw- 
ing herself  half  fainting  into  her  brother's  arms. 
[tu  bk  oohtiiivbd.] 
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MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

[Fire  and  Harine] 

i]srsTjRA.isroE  ooMPA.]snr, 

No.  39  Madison  Street, 

MEMPHIS,  .  ^  .  TENNESSEE. 


|Capital>    $300,000>00>  I 

F.  8.  DAYIS,  Prerident.  B.  T.  TBEBENBUSOH,  Tioe-Presideiit. 

H.  eBONAUEB,  S«eretai7*  W.  J.  LITTLEJOHN,  Issistaat  Seeretaij. 


F.  S.  Datib,  Preeident  First  National  Bank. 

J.  J.  MuRPHT,  Preg't  Memphis  City  Bank. 

W.  B.  MooBK,  of  W.  B,  Moore  ^  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Gh>od8. 

F.  M.  Mahait,  of  Toof,  Phillipfl  ft  Co., 
Wholesale  Grocers. 

T.  R.  Smith,  Attorney  at  Law. 

Bisj.  SiBVMA^,  of  Bice,  Btix  ft  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

tt.  H.  JuDAH,  of  Walker  Bros,  ft  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

K.  D.  Menkbv,  of  Menken  Bros.,  Wholesale 
Dry  Goods. 

Jacob  Fbibdmak,  of  Friedman  Bros.,  Whole- 
sale Boots  and  Shoes. 

H.  If.  LoBWENSTiK B,  of  D.  C.  ft  H.  M.  Loe- 
wenstine,  Wholesale  Dry  Goods. 

J.  W.  Jbbvbbsok,  Cotton  Factor. 


J.  W.  DiCKiKsoK,  of  Dickinson,  Williams  ft 

Co.,  Cotton  Factors. 
T.  B.  DiLLABB,  of  Dillard  Bros,  ft  Cofiiiii 

Cotton  Factors. 
Isaac  Schwab,  of  Schwab  ft  Co.,  Wholeaale 

Clothing. 

A.  Skbsbbl,  of  A.  Seessel  ft  Son,  Wholeeal* 

Dry  Gk>ods. 

J.  T.  Fabqabon,  of  FargasoB  ft  Clay,  Whole- 
sale Grocers. 

Newton  Fobd,  of  Ford,  Porter  ft  Co, 
Wholesale  Grocers. 

W.  P.  Pboudfit,  of  Day  ft  Proudflt,  CottoB 
Factors. 

B.  y.  Ybbdbnbitboh,  Ylce-Pres't  Mississippi 

Valley  Ins.  Co. 
B.  A.  PiNsoir,  of  Bates,  Fizer  ft  Pinsoiii 
Wholesale  Grocers. 


'^  and  Marine  Risk$  taken  ai  ai  low  raiet  at  the  hazard  will  permit^  and  Lo$»ee 

promptly  adjusted. 

nrSUBE  TOUR  DWEIXINGS  A8  WBLL  AS  BUSINESS  PBOPEBTT. 

^fPkf  to  any  Agent  of  the  IQfiSiasippi  VdUoy  ^^  y<><^  vicinity y  or  to  the  Home  Office, 
No.  39  Madison  Street^  Memphis^  Tenn.,  either  in  person  or 

hy  letter. 
1^  ,^^  mSURAirOE  EFFSCTTED  OM   C30TT0M  GJOrS. 
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BOYLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS.  PRINTERS, 


AND  BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 
NO.  279J  MAIN  STREET,        MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 


We  hare  for  sale  a  rery  complete  stock  of  Books  and  Stationery,  consisting  of 

Sohooly    Medical,    Theological,    Law,    Masonic    and    Miacellaneous    Booki, 
BLANK  BOOKS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

jPaper,    Cabps,   Envelopes,    ^lank    Notes,    Checks,    Drafts, 

GOLD  PENS,  POCKET  CUTLERY,  PRINTERS*  CARDS,  INKS, 
WRAPPING  PAPERS,  PAPER  BAGS,  ETC. 


OUR  PRINTING  AND  BINDING  DEPARTMENT 

Is  the  largest  in  the  South.    All  orders  by  mail  or  otherwise  will  have  prompt  attention. 

BOTLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

Fine  Book  and  Job  Printers  and  Binders,  279}  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Teii* 
Publishers  of  SOUTHERN  FARM  AND  HOME,  subscription  $2  a  year. 
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XAPOLBON  HILL.  N.  FONTAINS. 


Cotton    Factors 

—Alio— 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 


M^Liberal  Cash  advances  on  shipments  of  Cotton — and  orders  for  Groceries  and  Plan- 
tation Supplies  will  be  promptly  filled  at  lowest  market  prices. 

COOKING  STOVES !  COOKING  STOVES ! 

NOTICE    TO   PLANTERS. 

B.  iLm  mrisx:  a  co.p 

Are  disposing  of  their  large  stock  of  COOKING  STOVES,  of  the  BEST  PATTERNS,  on 
fiiTorable  terms  for  Cash,  or  on  credit  until  Fall,  for  approved  acceptances  with  sevan  per 
esQt.  interest. 

OKDEHS     SOLICITED. 

B.    A.    WISE    &    CO., 
joirTi-tr.  Cherry  Street,  MACON,  GA. 


) 

Manuflacturers  of  all  Kinds  of 

Furniture  and  Mattresses. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Carpets,  Curtains,  Lookiilg  Glasses,  Hoor  Oa 

Cloth,  &o.,  &o. 

»  # 

OUR  STOCK  Is  one  of  the  Largest  and  Best  kept  In  any  one  house  in 
ths  United  States,  and  our  Prioes  the  very  Lowest.  An  examination  of  our 
Stoolc  and  Prioes  respeotfuiiy  solioited. 

UTCEELL,  HOFFUAM  &  CO., 

TVo.  308  and  310  'M.a.lo.  Street, 

Mte  FeaMT  Hotel.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dee.  "Tl-lj. 
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293  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


FIRE.  inSTLi^lSrD   A.NT>  MA.RINE. 


x>xssca70x&a. 

C.  S.  FENNER,  NAPOLEON  HILL, 

D.  P.  HADDEN,  E.  D.  FRAYSEB, 
G.  W.  JONES,  H.  H.  HIGBEE, 
J.  H.  SMITH,  W.  A.  GAGE, 

M.  GAVIN,  J.  P.  THOMAS, 

M.  L.  MEACHAM,  J.  D.  WILLIAMS, 

J.  C.  NEELY. 


GEORGIA 

Home  Insurance  Company 

D.  F.  WILCOX,  Sec'y.  J.  RHODES  BROWJTE,  Pret^t 


AssetSy  $500yOOO. 


^WILOAM  •  H.  MOORE,  Agent, 

No.  208  Main  Street,  MEMPHS,  TENN. 
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SOUTHBRlsr 

Mrs  i!ISIIilAJ?€l  €0MFAilT, 

B!leiiiplii09  Xeni&.y  and  ^tlaAta.9  6a.« 


Soard    of   Di^ecto^s^    Mempliis,    Tenii%: 

B.  0.  BRINKLET...^.^ »... President  Memphis  A  Little  Rock  Railread. 

W.  H.  CHERRY ^ « « «. «« PresideDt  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

F.  M.  WHITB»...^....... ^^,^^,„^,^.^,^^.. — .^^.„ ^...President  Mississippi  ft  Tennessee  Railroad* 

AM06  WOODRUFF .^.^^ «...- «. Vice  President,  Memphis. 

F.  8.  DAVIS « „ « ., ....President  First  National  Bank,  Memphis. 

0.  KORTRECHT.....« .......«..........«.Attomey  at  Law.  Memphis* 

T.  A.  NELSON „ « „ President,  Memphis. 

D.  H.  TOWN8BND „ ....• ... 

HUGH  TORRANCE.. « „ „ »..Cotton  Factor,  Memphis. 

a  WELLER « M.. — Merchant,  Memphis. 

C.  W.  FRAZER « „ Attorney  at  Law.  Memphis. 

J.  W.  McGOWN „ . Merehant,  Memphis. 

H.  A.  PARTEE ..Commission  Merchant,  Memphis, 

JOHN  B.  GORDON President,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

W.  O.  IRELAND „ «...........".... 


o:f:fioei2/S: 

President.   I   F.  8.  DAVIS 

irst  Vice  Piwident.       BEN.  MAT ,. 

F.  M.  WHITE.. ...Second  Vice  President.   |   C.  T.  PATTERSON ..Ulssistaat  Secretary* 


T.  A.  NELSON .. President.   I   F.  8.  DAVIS Treasnrer. 

AMOS  WOODRUFF .«... Jirst  Vice  Piwident.       BEN.  MAT Secretary. 


f  OHN  B.  GOBDON,  A.  H.  COLQIHTT,  W.  C.  MOBBIS, 

PRESIDENT.  VICE  PRESIDENT.  SECRETARY. 


A  PURELY  SOUTHERN  INSTITUTION,  inresting  its  money  where  it  obtains  its  patronage—mora 
J:\.  economically  managed  than  any  Company  of  its  age  in  the  country— its  losses  being  over  fiay  per  cent, 
below  the  arerage  of  American  Companies— its  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities  being  greater  than  any  InstitatlOB 
•f  eqoal  bosinees  in  the  United  States. 


J.  B.  GORDON,  JAMES  A.  GRAY,  C.  H.  PHINIZY, 

A.  AUSTELL.  D.  B.  BUTLER,  J.  J.  GRECJG. 
WADE  HAMPTON,  E.  W.  HOLLAND,  A.  H.  COLOUITT, 

B.  C.  YANCEY,  WM.  JOHNSON.  J.  8.  HAMILTON, 
W,  A.  CALDWELL.  ROBERT  THOMAS,  R.  H.  COWAN, 
D.  R.  MURCHISON.  F.  J.  PELZER,  W.  R.  COX, 

H.  V.  M.  MILLER. 


A.  AUSTELL,         )  Finance  H.  V.  M.  MILLER,  >  Medical 

E.W.  HOLLAND,;       Committee.  J.M.JOHNSON,     /       Board, 


a.A:EiJD. 


AntAVTA,  Ga.,  July  1st,  1871. 


At  the  annoal  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  and  Directors  of  the  Atlanta  Department  of  the  Seathem 
Life  Insnranoe  Company,  the  nndersigned  were  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  desire  ef  the 
President  and  Secretary,  a  committee  to  examine  the  oooks,  assets,  liabilities,  etc.,  of  the  Department. 

We  haye  patiently  and  thoronghly  examined  eyerytbing  pertaining  to  the  Company'*  business,  and  ave 
gratified  tai  being  able  to  state  to  the  absent  Directors,  Stockholders  and  Policyholders,  that  the  business  of 
the  Company  has  been  conducted  by  the  oflBcers  with  economy  and  fidelity ;  and  that  our  former  confidence  Im 
tile  great  success  of  the  Company  and  its  ability  te  fkimish  te  Policyholders  as  perfect  security  as  any  in  the 
coontry,  has  been  strengthened,  J.  8.  HAMILTON, ) 

'•  ^  [Signedl  BEN.  C.  YANCEY,  VCommitteet 

August,  n-ly.  A.  H.  COLQUITT,) 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

TO  BE  PRINTED  HEREAFTER  IN  MACON,  GEORGIA. 


WE  TAKE  GREAT  PLEASURE  III  OALLUCa  ATTENTION  TO  PR0FBB80B  STEBUNS'S  OOH- 
pl«te  SeriM  of 

Southern  School  Boohs, 

Of  which  we  are  now  the  Publishers  and  Joint  Proprietors.    We  will  send  single  copies  to  any  part  of  fte 
oonntry  at  prices  annexed : 

I.  8TBRLING*8  SOUTHERN  PIOTORIAL  PRIMBB  >  In  paper  ooTcrs.    Per  doaen -^ I  II 

Hn  board       "          "        "    ^ ..^  IM 

n.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  profusely  Illustrated  with  new  and  handsome 
wood-cuts,  and  adapted  as  well  for  a  Qifl  as  a  School  Book,  with  elegant  illmkiiaatad  co^er; 

12  mo.  pp.  do.    Per  dosen ^ » »,.^ ^ ^,„^.^..^,^..»^.„^  IM 

III.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK.    Per  doaen IM 

TV.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIRST  READER . ..^  S 

V.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  SECOND  READER ...  M 

VI.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  THIRD  READER M 

VII.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FOURTH  READER « » 

VIIL  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  FIFTH  READER..... «. IM 

IX.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  ORATOR « „ « -^  IM 

X.  STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPELLER,  in  Press. 

STERLING'S  SOUTHERN  COPT  BOOKS-*  Numbers.    Per  Doz.  $1.61. 

COMPRISING 

PBIMART  BOOES,~No.  1.  Exercises  on  short  letters.    * 

**    2.  *'        on  short  and  lon04etters  combined. 

**    8.  Short  words  commencing  with  capitals. 
ADVANCED  BOOKS  FOR  BOTS.— No.  4.  Words  commencing  with  capitals. 

**    6.  Sentences  alphabetically  arranged. 

**    6.  Boys'  commercial  hand.    Notes,  receipts,  cheeks,  drafts,  •te. 
ADVANCED  BOOKS  FOB  GIBL8.— No.  7.  Words  commencine  with  capiUls. 

**    8.  Sentences  alphabeucalljr  arranged. 

**    9.  Ladies'  epistolary  hand.   Notes  of  inTitation,  aoceptanoes,  regrsli 

ete. 

Booksellers  and  Teachers  will  be  supplied  at  special  rates  fbr  any  of  the  abore  books.    Where 
will  introduce  risgant  booka,  we  will  sell  first  lot  for  introduction  at  half  the  above  rates. 
We  urge  all  southern  Teachers  to  introduce  these  books  where  they  can  do  so. 
Address 

J.  'W.  BURKE  &  CO.,  Publisliers, 


Aug.  11— ly. 
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RESTORE  YOUR  SIGHT-  r. 


Spectacles  Bendered  Useless. 


All  dia«ftSQe  of  the  Ere  aaocessftillT  treated  by 
BALL'S    KSW  PATENT  IVOBT  VTM 

Kead  for  yoanelf  and  rwtore  yoar  sight. 

Bpectaclea  and  Bar^^cal  operations  rendered  nselew.  The 
Inestimable  bleHsing  of  Sight  is  made  perpetual  br  the  use  of 
the  new  PATENT  IMPROVED  IVORY  EYE  CUPS.  Many  of 
onr  most  eminent  physicians,  oculists,  students  and  divines 
have  had  their  mKht  permanently  restored  for  life,  and  oared 
of  the  following  diseases :  1.  Impaired  Vision;  2.  Pr^byopia, 
or  Far  Sighteduess,  or  Dimness  of  Vision,  commonly  called 


Blanins:    S.  Asthenopisj,  or  Weak  Bjree ;  4.  Epiphora,  Run- 
►r  watery  Byes ;  5.  Sore  Bres— specially  treat  ^  '"'"*"  '^'^ ' 
-cure  guaranteed ;    6.  Weakness  of  the 

^.  Ophthalmia,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Eyi 
.  or  imperfect  rteion  f^om  the  efl^ts  of  Inflam- 


ipeciaUy  treated  with  the 
WeakneM  of  the  Retina,  or 


;  8.  Photophobia,  or  Intolerance  of  Light;  9.  Orer- 
lEye»;  10.  Mydeeopia— moving  specks  or  floating  bodies 
the  eyee ;    11.  Amaurosis,  or  Obscurity  of  Vision ;    12. 


Eye  Cupe— cure 

Optic  Nerre ;  7. 

Its  snpenr 

matfon ; 

worked 

before  t 

OaUracts,  PaVtia'l  Blindness ;  the  loss  of  sight. 

Any  one  can  uae  the  Ivory  Eye  Cups  without  the  aid  Doo- 
lor  or  Medicine,  so  as  to  receive  immediate  beneficid  of  Doc- 
and  never  wear  spectacles ;  or,  if  using  now,  to  lay  al  results 
fbrever.  We  guarantee  a  enre  in  every  ease  wherethem  aside 
tions  are  followed,  or  we  will  refund  the  monev.  the  direc- 
^  8300  CXBTiriOATBS  07  CTT&B. 

From  honest  Farmers.  Mechanics,  and  Merchants,  some  ot 
them  the  most  eminent  leading  profeesional  and  business  men 
and  women  of  education  and  reflnement  in  our  country,  may 
be  seen  at  our  oflBce. 

Under  date  of  March  29,  Hon.  Horace  Oreeley,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  writes:  "J.  Ball,  of  our  city  is  a  conscientious 
and  rteponsible  noan,  who  is  incapable  of  intentional  deception 
or  imposition." 

Prof.  W.  Merrick,  of  Lexington,  Ky..  wrote  April  24th,  1809: 
**  Without  my  Spectacles  I  pen  you  tms  note,  alter  using  *he 

B-* — ^T ^      r, —  »^._i —  J ithifl morning  perused 

r,  and  all  with  the  un- 
r  noble  invention ;  may 

i  preserve  you.    I  have  been  using  Spectacles 

twenty  years ;  I  am  seventy-one  years  old. 

Truly  Yours,  PROF.  W.  MERRICK." 

B«T.  Joeejdi  Smith,  Maiden,  Mass.,  cured  of  partial  Blindness 
$f  eighteen  yeaia'  standing,  in  one  minute,  by  the  Patent 
Ivory  Eye  Cupe. 

E.  C.  Ellis,  late  Mayor  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  wrote  us  For.  ISth, 
u69 :  •«  I  have  tested  the  Patent  Ivorr  Eye  Cupe,  and  am  satis- 
fied they  are  good.  I  am  pleased  with  them;  they  are  the 
Greatest  Invention  of  the  age." 

^^  persons  wishing  for  full  particulars,  certificates  of  cures, 
prices,  etc.  will  please  send  your  address  to  us,  and  we  will 
•end  our  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  of  44  pages,  fkee  of  charge,  by 
return  mail.  Write  to  DR.  J.  BALLIT  CO.,  P.  O.  Box,  967, 
No.  91,  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

For  the  worst  cases  of  Myopia,  or  Near-Sightednees.  use  our 
^ew  Patent  Myopic  Attachments,  which  applied  to  th*  Ivory 
Eye  Cups,  has  proved  a  certain  cure  for  this  disease.  Send  for 
fMunphlets  and  certificates— f^ee.  Waste  no  more  money  by 
a<UQ8ting  huge  glasses  on  your  noee,  and  disflgurinsyour  face. 

Employment  for  alL  Agents  wanted  for  the  newTatent  Im- 
proved Ivory  Eye  Cupa,  Just  introduced  in  the  market.  The 
encoess  is  unparalleled  by  any  other  article.  All  persons  out 
of  employment,  or  those  wishing  to  improve  their  circum- 
^Qces,  whether  gentlemen  or  laaies,  can  make  a  respectable 
UAing  at  this  light  and  easy  employment.  Hundreds  of  agents 
we  making  from  $5  TO  $20  A  DAY.  To  live  agents  $20  a  week 
Vul  ba  guaranteed.  Information  ftirnished  fk-ee  of  eharga. 
^OBd  tor  pamphlet,  drenlars,  and  price  list.    Address 

Dr.  J.  BAI«L  &  CO.,  Ooulists, 

^  J.  BOX  967.  Xo.  91  Llbtrtj  Stntli  VXV  70B. 

MMch,  72-1  J. 
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f^Elmwood  Nursery. 


&;»IURSERT  GROUNDS  AND  GREENHOUbBS  ON 
MEMPHIS  AND  SELMA  RAILROAD,  AT 

STE^V  ART'S    STATION, 

Four  Miles  South-eaat  of 


Clt7  Ofleeuid  Depot,  246   MAIN  STREET. 

FBXJIT  TBEES  of  every  description  and 
▼ariet}  tested  to  suit  the  South.  None 
others  fi^rown. 

EVEBGREENS.  Most  mascniflcent  stock ; 
undoubtedly  the  flntest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  South.  Any  quantity 
and  size. 

BOSES  cannot  be  surpassed,  either  in  quan- 
tity, quality  or  variety. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  BULBS,  HARDY  AND 
GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,    STOCKS. 
SCIONS.  &c. 
Everything  in  the  Nursery  line  all  Fibbt- 

Class,  and  at  Lowest  Ratss.     Catalogues 

furnished  on  application. 

JAKES  STEWART,  Proprietor. 

DR.  H.  W.  PETERS, 

aair.  aqbht. 

To  whom  all  business  communications  should 
be  directed. 

WrasmP  A  OALLAWAT, 

WH0LS8ALS  AlTD    RXTAIL 

CLOTHIERS, 

50  Second  Street,  Haoon,  Georgia. 

Not— 


■ABBBBAN  A  SPABBBt 

AND 

coimissioxr  merchaxtts, 

MACOK,  GEOBGIA, 

TENDER  their  serrioei  to  the  Planters  of  Middle 
EDd  Southwestern  Georgia  for  the  SALE  AND 
STORAGE  OF  COTTON. 
July  m-M. 
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ELASTIC  STITCH  &  SHUTTLE  STITOH 

SEWIHC  MACHIHES. 


They  Stitch,  Hem, 
FeU,   Cord,   Braid, 
Bind,   Quilt,    Puff, 
Gather  and  Sew  on; 
Ruffle,    Embroider, 
Fringe,    and  excel 
in    every    style  of 
Machine  Sewing. 
Groteb  &  Bi.ksr's 
Improved    Shuttle 
and  Elastic  Stitch 
Sewing    Machines, 
for  Family  Sewing, 
are  latest  and  best. 


The  Groyier  &  Bakbb 
Sewing  Machine  Gow 
is  the  only  company 
that  i^ord  the  par- 
chaser   a   choice    of 
Stitch.     They  make 
Two    DiatiBCi    Ma- 
chines—  Elasdc  mad 
Lock  Stitch. 
Ten   BoNare   Cash 
and   easy   Monthly 
Payments  will  pur- 
chase   a    Sewiho 
Machivx. 


CSrculars  and  Samples  of  Sewing  sent  to  any  address. 

Gvovev  A  Baker  Semrlng  Machine  Co.^ 

318  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Peb.  '72, -ly. 


From  4  to  800  Horse  Po-wer, 

INCLUDING 

Corliss  Ei{iHes,  Slide  Yalre'StatioBaiT  Eiifiifs, 

PORTABLE  ENGINES,  «fec., 

B  O ILERS 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

Circular  Sajw  Mills,  &c. 

We  hare  the  beet,  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilem  and  Saw  Mills  to  be  fooi 
in  the  country.  We  hare  over  2,000  fengines  in  operation,  and  they  are  considered  by  experts,  to  be  sapeHe 
to  any  in  the  market.  The  great  amonnt  of  Boiler  room,  fire  snrface  and  cylinder  area,  which  we  giTe  to  tk 
rated  horse  power  make  our  Engines  the  most  powerful  and  cheapest  in  use. 

Our  Saw  Hills  and  Engine  outfit  cemblned  Is  eomplete  In  erery  respect,  and  stands  anriTaIed« 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICB  LIST. 

WOOD  &  MANN  Steam  Engine  Co.,  Worke:  Utioa,  N.  Y. 

iW  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  42  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY.         Maym^ 
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WATT  &  KNIGHT, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Agricethrai  Implements, 

ANP    THB 

\VATT  PLOUGH, 

Which  is  UDeqnalled   in  Every  Essential,  of  Strength,  Durability,  Freedom  Froqi 

Choking,  Ease  to  Man  and  Team,  Thorough  Pulverizi^ion  of  the  Soil, 

and  Covering  ijp  of  Weeds,  Orass,  etc. 

MV^Rejnsr    to    onr    Ciroiilar    for    ITurtli^r    T>&y tioiilara »-f^ 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Agents  for  the  Climax  Reaper  and  Mower,  Bzcelsior  Reaper  and  Mower,  the  best  Grain 
Drill,  and  the  best  Hay  Rake  and  Gleaner,  which  we  have  selected  as  the  heat 

We  sell,  in  addition  to  the  Implements  of  our  own  make,  all  Ploughs  and  Plough  Casting^ 
aad  all  kinds  of  Farm  Machinery  used  in  this  country,  whether  made  in  this  city  or  else- 
where, and  at  the  lowest  priees  of  this  or  other  markets.  Will  also  supply  all  kinds  of  Seeds 
for  field  or  rarden  purposes. 

Not.  '71— tf. 

STATE    FEMALE    COLLEGE, 

REV.    C    CQX.X.INB,   D.D.,   PFUSSpmENT, 

ASSISTED  BY  TWELVE  PROFESSORS  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  distinguishing  fettaros  of  this  Institution  are  Superior  Buildings,  with  Spacious  Booms,  Public  and  PriTate; 
Good  Order  and  Discipline ;  Parental  Government ;  Thoroughness  in  all  Branches— Literary,  Scientific  and  Oma- 
Qental ;  Moral  and  Religious  Training ;  General  Harmony— productive  of  Habits  of  Studj  and  Cheerfolness ;  and 
«oaiparatiTe  cheapness  for  advanuges  ei^oyed. 

Total  Expenses  per  Session  of  FiTe  Months S165  00 

This  includes  Board,  Furnished  Boom,  Washing,  Fuel,  Lights,  Physicians'  Fees.  Nursing  and  Medidnee,  and 
Tuition  in  all  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Studies,  tu.  :  English,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  aqd  Singing  in  Ciaases. 

Very  superior  advantages  in  the  Departments  of  Music,  Painting,  Drawing,  Ac. 

ilV  Fall  Session  begins  second  Monday  in  Septemb^.    Sl>ring  Session  begins  second  Holiday  In  January. 

For  further  information  address  the  Prefifd^iit,  or 

June,  '72-1/.  A.  J.  M .  ^PflEN ,  Seor^tovjr* 

0ALYSSTOII. 

SSSENGER  AND  MAIL^^Wtftff,  VIA 
Morgan*s  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad— for  Pas- 
sengers and  Mail  only.  Passengers  take  the  Railroad 
Ferry  Boat,  foot  of  St.  Ann  street,  at  7>^  A.  M.,  reach- 
ing Braahear  City  at  1I>^  A.  M.,  there  connecting  with 
s^amer 

TUESDAYS  AND  FRIDAYS. 
■WHITNEY. 
WEDNESDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 
CITY    OJT'    NORinOLK, 
^  THURSDAYS  AND  SUNDAYS.     ' 

Tickets  and  stat«i»oins  secured  until  5  P.  M.,  daily 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  Agent's  office,  or  at  the  Ferry 
landing  an  the  mocaing  of  departure. 

C.  A.  WHITNEY  A  CO.,  Afints. 
OoT,  M^gatme  and  NqUhu  SU,<>  Nmo  Orieont. 
Jan.  *7»-ly. 


WILLIAM  B.  ST^ST, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law^ 
No.  1  Bethel  Block, 


]vc:^]3iaiPi3:i9,  TBi3Jirif. 


VoL.III,N«.  10.- 


July,  '72, 
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HUNT'S  FAN  &  FLY  DRIVER 

A. 
HOST  USEFUL  INVENTION  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


The  Inventor  was  led  to  make  this  ufleftil  liftle  Ma- 
«hin«  to  supply  the  place  of  a  servant  in  these  de- 
generate dA>8  where  labor  is  scarce,  and  haymc  used 
ft  himself  io  great  advanUge,  now  offsrs  it  to  the 
public. 


a.^..i  '-irt^     r^4*< 


-^^^ 


B.  H.  WRIGLEY, 

aSNEBAL  COMMISSION  JtEBJCE^m, 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 
And  for  the  well-ksown  and  nniTeraally- approved 

TAYLOR  COTTON  GIN, 

Mannfactnred  by  Clemons,  Brown  k  Co.,  Colomfani, 
Ga.,  of  all  sices— 40^  46  and  50  aaws« 

This  Oin  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the  com- 
bined merits  of  speed,  light  draught  and  good  saaaple. 

68  SECOND  STREET,  MACON,  GA. 
Next  to  DeLoaohe's  Carriage  Warehouse. 
Oct.  »71-tf. 


It  is  worked  by  the  foot,  and  requires  bnt  little  labor 
io  keep  it  going,  find  will  8«»cnre  yon  BgRinnt  the  trou- 
ble of  flieH  while  «t  vour  me»»l»»,  and  msy  be  eh«oged 
by  tiking  out  the  flT>)ra!«h  and  putting  in  two  palmetto 
fiinR.  and  you  can  ihen  sit  and  rea*!,  Hew  er  CHt,  nnd 

« ! ^tr  .«  *U^  __.»<&  t^SvMA  I^Ka  An<rr«tfin»«i  0-1 VM  A 


ikn  yo"urielf  "at  theMme  time.  The  engn*  virg-  give  a 
good  iaie*  of  the  working  of  this  useful  Machine. 
State  and  County  rights  may  be  had  by  application  to 
J.  Jf .  HUNT,  Clinton,  Jones  co.,  Ga., 
Or  to  the  E'litor  of  the  Fabm  amd  Hoiue,  280  Main  St., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


THE  SOUTH, 

A  WEEKLY  EIOHTPAGE  PAPEB, 

Published  in  the  (Kiy  of  New  York, 

TAEDREW  &  CO.,  21  Park  How, 

rOR  $3  A  YEAR, 

Devoted  to  the  material  interests  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  laboring  ior  the  developmont  of  all  th«ir 
wonderful  reaourers,  by  encouraging  immigration  ana 
giving  lull  and  reliable  information  conueimng  every 
part  of  the  South. 

THE  SOUTH 

has  met  the  cordial  approval  and  support  of  all  ths 
Southern  State  Governmenta,  Immigration  Bure>«iis, 
Agricultural  Societies  and  leading  citiaena  generally. 
It  givea  informntion  of  the  Railroads,  ManufaciuT*"*, 
Colleges,  Societies,  Cities,  Commerce.  Agricultare, 
Finances,  News,  Markets,  Minerals,  Trade— in  Utf 
every  thing— all  over  the  South. 

Thousands  of  copies  are  every  week  diptnhnte 
through  thia  country.  North  and  South,  and  in  Europe 

To  make  it  especially  valuable  to  every  buiiafie 
man  and  household  in  the  South,  we  have  departnienrs 
each  week  giving  full  reviews  of  the  marketi.  and  Quo- 
tations of  stociis  and  produce,  and  also  matters  w  »■• 
terest  to  every  housekeeper. 

Every  Southern  man  should  give  it  his  anpport. 
Every  other  man  that  wants  to  know  anythiniJ  abooi 
the  South  would  find  it  well  worth  the  subecnpuoa 
price. 

It  is  an  unsurpassed  medium  for  advertising  all  de- 
scriptions of  ^outhem  property  for  sale  or  excbanr, 
or  for  inviting  Inbor  and  capital  In  any  desired  chanwi. 

Subscribe  for  it  at  once,  and  induce  as  many  mow 
as  you  can  to  do  so. 

Special  inducements  in  Club  rates  and  PremiiUBi 
for  those  who  will  canvass  for  us. 

Specimen  copies  fbrnishod  on  a;cplication. 

Address 

ta.ri>rb:tv  &c  CO.. 

SI  I>arlc  Row,  K.  Y» 

lU»sh,*724L 
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PH(ENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


CAPITAL  $200,000. 

Office,  No.  12  Madison  Street. 

THOS.  H.  ALLEN.  President, 


B.  F.  WHITE,  jr.,  Secretary. 


GEORGE  J.  HENRY,  Ass't  See'y. 


BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS: 

THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  of  T.  H.  &  J.  M.  Allen  &  Co.,  New  OrleanB. 
IL  J.  WICKS.  President  Memphis  A  Charleston  Railroad. 
NOLAND  PONTAINB,  of  Hill,  Fontaine  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
HUGH  STEWART,  of  Stewart,  Bros.  A  Owynne,  Memphis. 
W.  S.  BRUCE,  of  W.  8.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
C.  C.  PARTEE,  of  Partee,  Harhert  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
JAMES  S.  DAY,  of  Day  &  Proudflt,  Memphis. 

Will  take  Fire  and  Marine  Eisks  as  low  as  any  good  Company  can.      Risks  oi 
eonntry  dwelling  houses  and  isolated  store  buildings  specially  solicited. 

Dec  •71— ly. 


1872 


18721 


InsMr^m® 


(  Fire  and  Marine  ) 


OF  UEMFmS,  TENN. 

Office  in  the  Company's  Building,  41  Madison  St. 


IKCORPORATED  BY  THE  STATES  OF  TENNESSEE  AND  MISSISSIPH. 


OFFICERS: 


D.  T.  PORTER,  President. 
W.  A.  GOODMAN,  Sec'y. 


D.  H.  TOWNSEND,  Vlce-Pres^ 
J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Jr.,  Ass't  Sec^ 


DIRECTORS: 


D.  H.  T0WN8END,  Commission  Merchant. 
M.  J.  Wicks,  Pr^'t  Mem.  &  Charleston  R.  R. 
0.  V.  Rambaut,  of  E.  M.  Apperson  &  Co. 
D.  T.  PoKTER,  of  Ford,  Porter  &  Co. 
C.  J.  Phillips,  of  Toof,  Phillips  &  Co. 
8.  F.  McNuTT,  of  Owen,  McNult  &  Co. 
R.  A.  Pin  SON,  of  Estes,  Fizer  and  Pinson. 
A.  J.  Whitb,  of  A.  J.  White  &  Co. 
Dec.  '71— U. 


S.  H.  Brooks,  of  Brooks,  Neely  &  Co. 

M.  D.  Johnson,  of  Bu5by,  Johnson  &  Ca 

G.  H.  JuDAH,  of  Walker  Bro*.  &  Co. 

W.  L.  Radford,  of  Taylor,  Radford  d»  Co. 

R.  L.  Coffin,  of  Dillard  &  CoflSn. 

B.  KiSEMAN,  of  Rice,  Stix  &  Co. 

N.  R.  Sledok,  Como,  Miss. 
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CITY   DIRECTORY. 


BoYLS  &  Chapmak  respectful  1 J  announce  to  the  dtizens  of  Memphis  and  yioinity  tbit 
they  have  made  arrangements  to  publish  a 

COMPLETE  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  CITY, 

TO  BE  KNOWN  AB 

BOYLE  k  CHAPMAFS 


Heretofore  the  Memphis  Directory  has  been  printed  and  published  abroad,  and  at  so  late  t 
date  as  to  be  comparatively  useless  for  the  business  season.  Boyle  &  Chapman  propose  to 
make  it  a  HOME  INSTITUTION,  and  will  publish  it  on  or  before  the 


FIRBT    OF    OCTOBER. 


They  will  commence  the  work  for  THIS  YEAR  immediately,  and  earnestly  request  tbi 
co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  citizens  of  Memphis. 
For  particulars,  rates  of  advertising,  etc,  apply  to 

BOYLE  &  CHAPMAN, 


Q79i4   aCAOr   STRXST. 
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THE  FINKLE  &  LYON 

KAIflTFACrrURINO  CO/S 

^^Yictof  ^Sewing  MacHne. 

i^onrrs  of  kx:oki:.x«z;rcs. 

Simplioity,  durability  and  oompletoness. 

It  has  HO  springs,  cog-wheels,  or  delicate  uud  troublesome  adjustments. 

It  is  the  only  lock-stitch  machine  that  has  a  straight  Beljf^seitinff  needU, 

Each  movement  is  positive,  light  and  easy. 

The  most  inexperienced  can  operate  and  regulate  it 

Its  attachments  are  perfect  and  complete. 

It  has  a  positive  thread-controller  ana  tension,  enabling  it  to  sew  with  equal  precision  llrom  the 
■lost  delicate  texture  to  the  heaviest  material. 
^      Uses  either  silk,  linen,  or  cotton  thread. 

Sews  across  the  heaviest  seams,  or  from  one  to  many  thicknesses  of  cloth,  without  (shafige  of 
needle,  tension  or  thread. 

It  is  nade  of  the  finest  material,  and  of  most  perfect  finish. 

Jf^r  Sate  om  Jgaatowaftia  Temta  by  the 

FINKLE  &  LYON  MANUFACTURING  Ca, 

223  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Teim* 


■ar.  7a;-fm. 


WATKINS,  MITCHELL  &  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  DANDRIDQE,  MITCHELL  A  CO., 

COTTOIT     7ACTOIIS, 

Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants/ 

NO.    18    UNION    STREET, 


Our  Stock  fif  GrocfrteB  u  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  in  the  dty.      Whole- 
gale  pttrchasers  are  respectjvlly  invited  to  examine  our  stock  of 

Coffee,  Sugar,  Molasses,  Liquors  of  all  sorts 

AND    A 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  GROCERIES, 

Of  which  we  are  continually  receiving   large  snyppliet.     Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
Feb..  '72.1y. 
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Over  ONK  HUNDRED  PAGES— printed 
to  Two  Colors,  on  Buparb  Tinted  Pafkr. 
Four  Hundred  Engravings  of 
Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables, 
with  Deflcriptiotis,  und  TWO  COLUKED 
|^X>ATES.  Directions  and  Plans  for  making 
Walkd,  Lawns,  Qurdens,  &c.  The  handsomest 
and  best  Floral  Guide,  in  the  World. 
All  for  Ton  OontM,  to  those  who  think 
•f  buying  Seeds.  Nut  a  quarter  the  cost. 
feo.OOO  sold  of  1871.    Address, 

JAMES  VICKi  Rochester,  K.  Y. 

Den.  *7Mm. 

150  Per  Cent.  Saved! 

BUY  Pl«wiie  Bulb^  from  (fRUBE  &  NFEUWLAND. 
■end  tor  (/HtHloKue,  13  Pirat  street,  New  York. 
lane,  '73-lt. 


SHARP  A  FInOTD^ 

swoosasoBS  TO  GEO.  SHARP,  JR.^ 
-A-TIi-A-lfTT-A.,   Gh-A.., 

WHOLESALE  AND  JETAIL  JEWELERS. 

We  keep  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of 
FINK   W-A.XCHKS, 

MfWSLOr  aj^D    SPMCr:tCZMS. 

SOLID  SILVER  WARE 

A   aPBOIALXr. 

We  Mtinnfactnre  Tea  Sets,  Forks,  Spoons,  Goblets, 
Oops,  KaiTes,  etc. 

PBEUUMS  FOR  AGBICULTUBAL  FAIRS 

We  Ar*»  pr«^p*»red  to  fill  any  or4pr  for  Fairs  at  short 
Botice ;  also  u>  give  auy  intormation  in  regard  to  Pre- 
wUutM. 

Our  Hat  oomprisen  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronae  Medals, 
Pltchera,  Oobl«»t8,  ftpoon«.  Porks,  etc. 

Our  prices  are  as  low  nil  trie  voods  can  be  |iurohased 
•r  mannfaitured  in  the  United  States, 

OrderH  by  mnil  or  in  person  will  receive  prompt  and 
eareful  attention. 

We  have  a  Uil  corps  of  Watchmakers,  Jewelers  and 
Bagravers. 

WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY 

•arefully  Repaired  and  Warranted.  Masenic  Badges 
sndSundyy-School  Badges  made  te  order.  Allwerk 
Caaraateed. 

Rjnsra-rins    Free    of   Cliarse. 

SHARP  &  FLOYD. 

-Hily  Tl-iy. 


OHIOFALLS  WAGON  CO. 

Jdffersonville,  Indiana. 


Frt>.  »71.tf. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

When  people  are  turninK  their  Btteotion  te 
burning  COAL  IN  COOKING  STOVBS,tiid 
nothing  is  so  desirable  to  a  neat  and  lidy  honie- 
keepcr  as  a  stove  that  with  EXCELLENT 
BAKING  QUALITIES,  is  the  CLEANEST, 
MOST  DURABLE  and  GENfi&ALLT 
CONVENIENT. 

AS  SYIDSNCS  THAT  OUK 


TRADE  MARK, 

are  what  is  required,  we  have  only  to  state  tkA 

23,859, 

have  been  soM  in  the  Western  and  Soutksrm 
States,  indudine  a  larare   number  in  ALA- 
BAMA, GEORGIA  and  TENNESSEE. 
And  Awarded  the  First  Premium, 

THE    LARGE    SILVER    MEDAL, 

At  the  Cincinnati  Expofdtion  of  1870. 

CINCINNATI,  a 
May  'Tl-tf. 
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IS 


THE  MEMPHIS  APPEAL, 


Now  i8  the  time  1o  Babscribe  for  the  DAILY, 
WBBKLT  or  SUNDAY  APPEAL,  the  terms  for  which 
are  ma  follows : 

Dailt,  one  year  (without  Sunoat)» ^ $10  00 

DAif.T,  one  ye«r  (with  fiuMDAT) « 12  00 

To  ciry  subscribers*  7  papers  per  week.....-.......*       25 

Wkerlt,  one  jear,  single  subsori prion.* 2  50 

Wbkklt,  one  year,  t*  clubs  of  5  or.  roore...^.......    2  00 

SoMOAT,  one  year,  single  subscription » 2  50 

SvnvAT,  one  year,  to  clul>s  of  5  or  inore....» ~    2  00 

Dailt,  with  Fabm  and  Homi ~  11  60 

WsKKLT,  with  Faem  An  Houm„^.^,..,»^,^„<^,^   8  60 

As  wttl  be  sera,  all  the  editiene  of  th«»  APPEAL  are 
Tinted  on  new  type,  whieh,  with  our  new  double- 
cylinder  press,  has  compelled  an  outlay  of  more  than 
910,000,  for  which  we  hope  to  be  fblly  reimbursed  by 
long  lists  uf  additional  subscribers  from  the  section 
of  country  in  the  interest  of  which  the  APPEAL  has 
labored  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

W«  liepe  our. friends,  appreciating  our  efforts,  will 
belp  nn ;  and  that  each  one  will  take  upon  himself  the 
office  of  sn  agent  for  the  APPEAL  and  forward  a  club. 
We  are  resoWed  that  past  issues  shall  be  ezoe^ded  in 
waried  excellence  and  interest  by  those  of  1872.  The 
Preeidentia  election,  our  own  State  and  local  elec- 
tlooe,  and  many  other  impending  questions,  will  com- 
bine to  mvest  a  newspaper  during  the  remainder  of 
this  7«&r  wiih  extraordinary  interest. 

The  APPEAL  presents  an  instructiTe  epitome  of  the 
news  of  the  world.  Every  department  of  the  paper  is 
oarefully  edited.  It  aims  to  teU  the  news  fairly,  hon- 
ostly  and  interestingly ;  to  aid  in  all  good  causes ;  to 
expose  abuses  and  stimulate  ref  »rm ;  to  represent  the 
most  liberal  thought  and  highest  tendencies  of  the 
time ;  to  welcome  all  schemes  that  promise  good ;  to 
4BDConrage  all  praiseworthy  human  enterprises,  reli- 
gious and  secular ;  to  stimulate  the  Iotc  of  knowledge, 
a  taste  tor  »rt  and  the  culture  of  all  the  better  instincts 
4^  «ur  nature ;  to  suatain  good  goTemmentand  honest 
rulers ;  to  condemn  the  bad,  and  war  upon  cliques, 
ooterieaand  ^^  rings.** 

In  view  of  the  momentous  issues  bound  up  in  the 
bidden  mysteries  of  1872,  we  expect  a  large  accession 
4o  our  subscription  list. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  paper,  com- 
f>oMition  and  general  expenses,  the  price  of  the  AP- 
PEAL is  less  than  charged  before  the  war,  when  ex- 
penses w«re  one-third  less  than  now. 

Newfipsper  dealers,  express  agents,  country  mer- 
chants, po<*lma»ters,  railroad  depot  agents,  and  any 
friends'of  the  MEMPHIS  APPEAL  who  will  do  so, are 
requested. to  procure  subscribers,  remitting  to  us  the 
amount,  less  ten  percent.,  or  five  percent,  for  clubs, 
€or  their  sesTices ;  or,  if  preferred  we  will  give  a  copy 
of  the  WEflRLY  APPEAL  for  one  year  to  any  one 
Mending  us  five  or  more  subscribers* 

Addreaa  APJ\BAL,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 


THE  BEST  PERIODICALS  OF  THE  Di.T« 


English  Quarterlies, 

AND 

BLACKWOOD'S  EDINBMH  lAGAZINS. 

REPRINTED  BY 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.» 
,    140  PULTON  STBBBT.  H.  Y., 

At0b<mton^tkirdthepri6iofih$or{glnal$e 

ni  IdlBlurgb  liTifv,  Zhi  LMdsi  aurttrly  UtUf^ 

Ito  WMtelaitn  BtHnr,         Ths  Britltk  auftnlf  Ifflfl^ 

PuUished  Quarterly-January,  April,  July,  Ootober— 

BUbbrwd'i  Idintvgh  lUgailu. 
(A  fao-simile  of  the  original.)    Published  Msnthlj. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

For  any  one  Review «..I4  00  per  «DAiMi» 

For  any  two  Reviews 7  00 

For  any  three  Reviews —.10  00 

For  all  four  Reviews ..12  00 

For  BlAckwood*s  Mugaxine 4  00 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review 7  00 

For  BUckwood  and  two  Reviews 10  00 

For  Blackwood  and  three  U<* views. ..IS  00 
For  BlHCkwood  and  the  f<ur  Reviews.  15  00 

Posta^re,  two  cents  a  number,  to  be  prepaid  by  ite 
quarter  at  the  office  of  delivery. 

CLUBS. 

A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to 
dubs  of  four  or  more  persons.  Thus:  four  copies  t€ 
Blackwood  or  of  one  Review  will  be  sent  to  ens  ml4rm§ 
for  $12.80;  four  copies  of  the  four  Reviews  and  Blaek* 
wood  for  $48,  and  so  on. 

To  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  in  addition  to  the  abov« 
discount,  a  copy  gratis  will  be  allowed  to  the  getter-ojp 
of  the  club. 


The  Leonard  Scott  Fublishing  Go. 

ALSO  rVBLXSM 

THE  FARBf£R*S  GUIDE 

T*  Scientific  and  Practical  Agricultur*. 

By  Hbwbt  Stkpiteks,  F.  R.  8.,  Edinburgh,  and  th« 
laieJ.  P.  NoBTON,  Prof#*ssor  of  Scientific  Agri«ultcir» 
in  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 

Two  vols.  Koyul  Octavo.  1000  pages  and  numeroo* 
engravings.    Price,  $7;  by  mail,  post-paid,  $8. 

Jan.  *7^2m. 
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StnUhiUrk  flAVi  ttnj  Sotn  Adm^Dth. 


A  VIRGINIA  MOUNTAIN  RETREAT. 

THE  MONTGOMERY 

WHITE  SULPHTJB  SPRINaS 

MONTOOMEBY   COUNTY,   VA. 

This  deliffhtfbl  summer  retreat  will  be  open  for  the 
receptloD  or  TiiitorsoD  JtJNE  let,  1872. 

It  IS  8  tUhted  in  the  rkry  heatt  of  the  ALLEGHANY 
MOUNTAINS,  onl^  one  fiDd  a-half  miles  from  the  At- 
lantic. Mississippi  aod  Ohio  Railroad,  and  is  acces' 
Bible  by  means  of  a  hofse-car  railway  from  Big  Tun- 
nel Depot,  a  ride  of  ten  minutes. 

It  is  within  ONE  HOUR'S  drive  of  several  other 
waterirg-plaoes  and  small  to#n8.  Its  several  ^priobs 
(Sulphtir,  GhMybeate  and  Limestone)  stand  unriVal^ 
for  medicinal  virtues. 

An  experienced  Caterer  nnd  flrst-class  Cooks  have 
been  secured,  and  tanany  imprOTsments  made  since 
last  season. 

A  first-class  Liverv,  a  Telegraph.  Express  and  Post 
Office,  Bvber-shob,  Bath-house,  Blillard-salodn.Bo^I- 
)ng-Slleys,  beHutifui  Croquet  ^(rouAds  4nd  H  splc^hdld 
Brass  and  String  Band,  are  added  to  the  natural  attrac- 
tions and  conveniences  of  the  place. 

ExcOTsicm  tteketa  tnm  Memphis  to  M^l^omery 
White  BulpDdrSV>rings,  via  Memphtfe  and  Chmrteston 
Railroad,  from  June  1st,  $40  75.  Terms,  only  flO  per 
month.  . 

For  ftirther  particulars,  ad^'reSs— 

Aug.'72-lm THOMAS  WILSON,  Proper. 

Men  Security  Bailf  ay  Gupy, 


CHANGE  or  TIME. 

FOUR    DAILY    PASSENGER    TRAINS. 
One  Night's  Travel  and  Eleven  Hours  Saved. 

On  and  ah^r  SU^DAT,  JULY  28th.  and  until  further 
not  ice,  passenger  trams  will  run  as  fflUows : 

Mail  Train  arrives  at  ITemphrs 11:15  a.m. 

Mail  Train  lesves  Memphis 12:40  p.m. 

Express  Train  an-'Ves  at  Memphis 10:30  p.m. 

Express  Train  leaves  Memphis 5:00  a.m. 

Somerville  Arc.  arrives  at  Memphis 8:3o  a.m. 

8omervil*e  Aco.  leaves  Memphis 4:45  p.m. 

Junetion  Ace.  leaves  Memphis 6:00  p.m. 

Junction  Aoc.  arrives  at  Junction lo.30  p  m. 

Junction  Ace.  leaves  Junction 8:20  p.m. 

Junction  Ace.  arrives  at  Memphis 8:25  p.m. 

Aug.*721m W.  J.  ROSS,  Sap't  West  Division. 


TREEHi,  BULBS,  HEDGE  PLANTS,  SEEDS,  FRUIT 
and  Flower  Plates.    OBtHl(^uf  s,  20  cents. 

F,  K.  PHCENIX,  HloomiDgton  Nursery,  111. 
Aug.*724m. 


I^VbT  ANU  t-HKAPKST  IH  CSI. 

Hrivc  i:\k<i\  over«50  PremimikM  at 

*  throughout  the  South.    Send  for 

illustrated  Cataloguewith 

Price  Li 8t,and certificates 

I  of  planters  who  use  them. 

SOLE  M AKUFACTUBBRS: 

BfHNLY,  MILES  Jt  HAJDY. 

LOUXSVILLX,  Et. 


DANIEUi'B  IMPROVED 

THE  GRASS  For  farmers 
Unprecedented  as  a  Winter  Pasture, 

In  yield  of  Hay  and  Seed  and  early  matiirity— 

making  good  Hay  bv  the  15th  of  April— 

yielding,  cut  on  that  day,  this  late 

Spring, 

M»»  BOUNDS  BEU  Acnsr 

When  nilly  matiiKd,  ent'lut  of  April  and  flnt  of  lf^» 
8e«d  and  Hay, 

»<000  POUNDS   PER   ACRE!! 

k^  Furmers  groirinj^  thfs  Grafts  ^ill  be  saved  ^i- 
Dense  of  buving  Roughness  to  raisto  their  crop  on.  8to 
Mr.  Danielrs  statement  after  six  years  raising  it. 

For  Seed  and  Descriptive  OlrculBr  and  Price  Lfl^ 
apply  to 

WM.  M.  WILLUMS,  Senerml  AfMt, 

(with  A.  Leyden),  Commission  Merchant, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Aug.  *72,  3m. 


Or  MARK  W.  JOHNSON,  AgMit. 

Agricultural  Warehouse, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 


WESTERN  JETHODIST, 

A.  Fauaily  ISTeWspapel*- 

ISSUED      EVERY      SATURDAY. 

W.  C.  JOHNSON,  Editor. 

R.  "W."  BLEW  A  CO.,  Publisher*. 

No.  879H  Main  Street, 


Orgtn  of  Six  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Churdi,  S«A» 

MEMPHIS,  NORTH  MISSISSIPPI. 

ARKANSAS,  WHITE  RIVER, 

LITTLE  ROCK,  INDIAN  MISSION^ 

Twenty- Eight  to  Thirty  Columns 
Of  OTery  number  filled  with  Reading  Matter  adapted 
to  the  family. 
Price.  $2.00  a  year,  in  advance. 
To  Ministers,  traveling  and  local,  81.00. 
Remit  yourself  if  an  Agent  is  not  at  hand. 
Business  men  will  take  notice  that  it  is  a  good  aiul 
sheap  medium  for  advertising. 


March,  '72-tf. 


R.  W.  BLEW  &  CO. 


D  Eznmr  I  s^ 


WHOLESALE   AKD  RETAIL  DEALSB  IK 


No.  292  MAIN   STREET,  ....  MEMPHIS, 

Invites  the  attention  of  the  Puhlic  to  his  SUPERIOR   STOCK  of  LATEST  STYLES 
Manufactured  Specially  for  Durability  and  Service,  which  he  will  sell  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 
May  'Ta— ly. 
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PEOPLES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Of  MempMs,    Tenn. 
CAIPTTAU  ^TDliX.  PATD,  $300,000  00. 

OFFICt:  IN  THE  COMPANY'S  BUILDING, 

No.    16    Madison    Street,    Memphis,    Tennessee. 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  President. 
EUGENE  MAGEVNEY,  VicePres't.  J.  A.  SIMMONS,  Sec'y. 

Board    of  Directors: 

W.  B.  GBEENLAW,  JOHN  OVERTON,  Jr^  N.  S.  BRUCE, 

WM.  M.  FARRINGTON,         C.  W.  GOYER,  EUGENE  MAGEVNEY,, 

R.  B.  SNOWDEN. 


THE  Btreneth  and  ability  of  this  Company,  with  a  full  paid  capital  of  $300,000  and  surplus- 
of  $35,000,  whI  commend  itself  to  every  one  desiring  to  effect  Insurance  on  dwellings  or  busi* 
\  property.  Feb. '  7  2- 1  y. 


W.  S.  BBUOJS.  JOSEPH  BRUCE.  J/.  S.  BBUCR. 

W.  S.  BEUOE  &  CO., 
Ca^rriage  IVTanrLfacturers 

INos.  ST  and.  39  IMConroe  Sitreet, 

Carriage  Hardware,  Trimmings,  Spolces,  Hubs,  Felloes,  Wlieels,  Paints,  OIls^ 

Varnislies,  Etc. 

Feb.  'TS-ly. 
ALEX.  IIUBKAT.  8.  E.  BIDGELT, 

MURRAY  &  RIDGELY, 

East  of  Clark's  Jewelry  Store,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

P«b.  'la-ly. 
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J.  T.  PETTIT,  Memphis. 


WH.  SIMPSON,  Tuscuabia,  Ala. 


PETTIT  &  SIMPSON, 

COnON  FACTORS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


No.  15  Union  Street, 


Memphis,  Tenn. 


LIBERAL  ADVANCES  MADE  ON  CONSIGNMENTS.    Orders  for  Supplies 
filled  at  Lowest  Rates.    Instructions  Strictly  Obeyed. 

ESTES,  FIZER  &  PINSON, 

276  Front  Street, 

Lately  occupied  by  BROOKS,  NEELY  &  CO^  offer  for  sale 


goo  boxen  Cheewe, 
.^OfOOO  poiitid**  Biicoa, 
2,000  k*>i;<*  NAila, 
JiOO  bx8  Tobaoco, 


1,000  bbiB  Flour. 
»00  hftKS  ColTe^, 

lOobbls  Molaases, 


iOO  bWs  Whisky, 
600  bbl8  Suit, 
fiOO  kegs  Lard, 
600  rx^a  Bagging,  2@2>^ 


800  bzs  Gundlffl, 
600  kit«  Maek^rei, 
t/i  hbda  Snipur. 
»,00O  bdlH  Tiea,  aU pat- 
terns. 


Also,  Tea,  Shot,  lead,  Pepper,  Spice,  Starcli,  Eope,  Tar,  Soda,  Soap,  Katcbes,  Grack^  Caodj, 

In  fact^  a  complete  and  fresh  slock  of  CASE  GOODS*      Wholesale  dealers  V}Ul  <b 
well  to  call  be/ore  purchasing  elsewhere. 
Dec.  »7l-ly. 

*.H.cuRK.    Qujj  f  hirtYmFirst  year  m  msmphis,    ^s-«««» 

F.    EC.    CI.-A.RK:   <fe   CO., 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL   DEALEB8   IK 

Wes,  Sianoflis,  Jewelry,  Silmare,  Fi&esl  T&Ue  Culler;,  M^ 

AND  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  GUNS  AND  PISTOLS, 

No.  1  Clark^s  Marble  Blocks 

'4^omer  Main  and  Madison  Streets^  JSdLeilipllis,  TeniU 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  HOTEL. 

This  mngniflcent  Hotel.  lately  renewed  and  greatly 
4inproTeil,aiid  entirely  r^'^fumiahed  in  niOMtsiimphioua 
and  eletIant^t\le,  by  theSl.  Louih  Hot«l  AA80<'iaiion,  of 
Vi-hich  E.  K.  M'nton,  R'«q..  of  New  Orleana.  is  the  PreHi- 
dftiit,  WRH  OPKNKP  to  Hie  rrrtvelintf  coinin'in'ity  on  iho 
Firpt  Day  of  FBKKUaRY,  18/2,  under  the  management 
'Of  the  uuderaigned. 

HIRAM  CRANSTON. 
Formerly  Proprietor  of  the  New  York  Hotel. 

March  'Ti-ly. 


S.  W.  FERGUSON, 
Attorney    and    Counsellor   at   Law, 

Greenville,    Miss. 

lifiW  practice  in  Bolivar,  Washington  and  Inaaquena 
countiea,  and  attend  to  payment  of  Taxet, 


BOYLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

279^  MAIN  STBEET, 


'visxnL 


LARGEST 


mm\  mmmm 

AND  BOOK  BINDERY 
ux  Tzzs  soxrrzzTdrEST. 
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ESTJLBI^ISIIEID    IN   1846. 


O.  V.  PBXSGOTT.  J.  P.  PEE8C0TT. 


DSALSRS  IK 


T^ASMl?    nXXXJRES    A.NI>    TINWARE:, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   GERMAN,    PALM    AND    ROSIN    SOAPS, 

Opposite  'WonluMBL  House.  MElffPHIS,  T£JIN« 

PERKINS  8z:  HOUSE'S 

PATENT  METALLIC   COAL-OIL 


TbU  Lamp  Is  adapted  to  all  uses,  public  or  private,  fop  every  style  of  Stands,  Bracketi, 
Chandeliers,  Hall- Lamps,  etc.  Being  made  of  metal,  it  will  not  break,  and  combines  (besides 
perfect  safety)  cleanliness,  brilliant,  odorless  light,  economy  and  durability. 

CASH   PAID  FOR  GREASE  AND  TALLOW. 

Hit,  -Ta-ly. 

LANIEE  HOUSE 

^    UACOIT.  GEORGIA. 


Close  to  the  Court  House,  Postofflce,  Banks  and  business  part  of  the  city. 
Street  Cars  to  every  portion  of  the  city  pass  tlie  door  every  five  minutes. 


JB.   DTJB,    Proprietor. 


Free  Omnibus  to  and  from  Passenger  Depot. 

May,  '72-2m. 
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PHOEBUS  PATENT  SPARK  ARRESTER. 


To  Steam  Gin,  St«am  Mill,  and  to  aH   Persons  Using   Steam   Fixtures  fbr 

any  Purpose  Whatever. 

HaTiDff  completed  And  Ailly  tasted  my  PATBlfT  SPARK  ARRESTER*  I  ^m  now  prepared  to 

flII  all  orciers  forfthi;*  appliance,  and  would  lake  thin  meann  or  assurin$(  aT  persons  usincr  Boilers,  Storea, 
Flues  or  Chimneys,  whereby  any  rivk  of  fire  may  be  incurred  from  uparks,  that  my  ARRESTJBR  is  a  complete 
•At couABo.  I  do  not  ask  that  my  assertion  be  received  as  authority,  but  have  now  certificates  tnm  respob- 
9ible  and  well-known  parties  who  hate  given  it  an  impartial  test.  An  investigation  of  thepla«  upon  which  il 
is  constructed  will  sntisfy  any  one  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  principlea  of  lotonl 
science,  and  therefore  must  beinTaluable  in  its  applicatien. 

This  inTettioD,  in  addition  to  being  a  perfect  antiihtlAttbti  of  gparks  or  bumfhg  cinders,  increaaea  the 
draft  of  smoke-stacks  to  such  an  extent  that,  where  thirty  or  more  feet  are  now  used,  from  ten  to  eigfate«B 
feet  will  be  found  nrmply  sufficient  for  the  same  pnrpbte. 

As  a  matter  ef  economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  it  will  save  its  cost  in  from  ene  to  three  months. 

Any  person  who  can  join  two  sections  nf  stove-pipe  can  put  it  up,  and  I  guarnntee  to  replace  any  work  1 
disarrange  at  my  own  expense  if  I  fail  to  make  this  appliuice  do  all  I  okUm  for  ii  in  this  circular. 

T.    B.  PHOEBUS. 

All  orders  addressed  to  NBLSON  &  TITUS,  10  JefTerson  Street,  or  A.  J.  WHtTfi,  Memphis,  Tteim^  viD 
receive  prompt  attention. 


Auh¥i1«,  TmiiOA  Ooxrsrr,  Hiss.,  October  SI,  ISTL 
MR.  T.  B.  PHOEBUS— 

In  reply  toyours  of  the  2^th,  I  will  say  that  I  have  one  of  your  Spark  Consumers  new  in  use,  on  a  siztecn 
foot  chimney.  The  draft  is  perfect.  I  have  seen  the  engine  at  bight  flribg  with  cotton  seed  and  asbehipe, 
and  have  never  seen  onk  spark  come  out  of  the  chimney.    1  can  perfectly  recommend  it  for  everything  taat 


the 


you  olmim  for  it.    „ ^  ^ 

Yours,  etc.,  JAMES  H.  ANDEttSOK. 

THOMAS  PHOEBUS,  Esq.—  OoroeaE  90tb,  IWl. 

DcAS  Sia,— I  have  tested  your  Spark  Arrester  thoroughly,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  complete  sooe 
Itiswhat  It  claims  to  be— a  "Spark  Arrester/' and,  instead  of  obstructing,  I  think  it  rather  improves 
draft.    Every  engine,  where  there  is  the  least  danger  from  sparks,  should*  nave  one.  .. 

Tours  respectfully,  N.  F.  LENASTKB, 
«.  FALLS. 

jr:ei'^:ei:r  to 

MiOo^'^OHN  1*.  HORNER,  Helena,  Ark.;  Capt.  IKE  SHELBY,  Bolivar  County,  Miss. ;  WM.  BENGES. 
Memphis ;  JAMES  ROLLINS,  Memphis ;  WILLtAM  A.  ROBINSON,  RANDLB  ft  HEATH,  and  CUBBI!(8 
*  GUNN,  Memphis. 


W.  C.^YRD. 

WATCHEUfiWELRY. 

A  large  and  choice  stock  of 

WATCHES 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 


NCW    STYLES 


CHAINS,  FINS  JEWELEY, 

SilYSTware, 
Lockets,  Bracelets,  etc. 

Feb.  '7»-«m. 


SOUTHERN  MUSICAL  JOURNAL. 

LUDDEN  9l  bates,  Publishers,  Savannah,  6a. 


Published  monthly  at  the  low*  price  of  Si. 00  a  year. 
A  first-class  MseAzine  of  its  kind,  beautifully  gotten 
ap,  and  most  ably  edited.  Thoroughly  Southern  in 
its  tone,  it  Should  be  found  in  every  musieni  family 
throughout  the  South.  It  contains  each  month  six- 
teen  pages  (sheet  music  sizp)  of  Musical  Sketches, 
Hints,  Correspondence,  Melange,  Instructive  Edito- 
rials, Southern  Musical  Notes,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music,  etc.  Ten  dollars'  worth  of  choice  music  given 
daring  the  year.  June,  '72-3t. 


J.  B.  BENNETT, 
President. 


J.  H.  BfeATTlK, 
Secretary. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF    CINCINNATI. 

FIRS,   RIYBR_AND    HARIHt 

Tttal  Assets  aftir  Paying  Chicago  Loon.    .    .    12,078,24  tfL 


Agoncit.o  111  all  the  principal  towns  anH  cities  of  As 
United  i:^tate8  and  Caiia«ia. 
Jan-  '72-tf. 


J.  V    PATNS. 


W.    n.  DAHSKOM. 


PAYNE,  DALIBROH  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Payne,  Huntington  ±  Co.) 

COTTON   FACTORS, 

Nos.  64  and  66  Baronne  Street, 
NEW    ORLEANS. 

Jan.  •7S^-ly. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  FARM  AND  HOIHE, 

A  FM  Clw  niutntid  Xiguini  tf  AgrioUut,  Xuvfaeiimi  and  Bneilii  Smmy. 

WM.  M.  BBOWNE,  Editor  and  Frc^rietor. 

Office,  280  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

BOTLE  ^  CEAPMAJf,  PuUishers. 

T5MS*  f  WO  DOLLARS  PSR  AHHUH,  FOR  SINQLH  COPY, 

To  Clubs  the  following  reduced  rates  are  offered : 

Three  Oopies,  one  year » „ 95  QO  Ten  Copies,  one  jear $14  16 

FiTe  Copies,  one  year .••»•  7  50  Twenty  Copies,  one  ye«r... , 29  09 

The  orders  must  be  always  accompanied  by  the  cash. 

As  a  Medium  of  Advertisinff  it  has  few  equals  and  no  superior  in  the  Southern  States,  haring  now  a  list  of 
OTsrSIX  THOUSAND  subscribers,  coroprismg  all  the  Southern  and  roan/  of  the  Northern  Stotes,  which  is 
dailyreceirinff  numerous  additions,  and  which  it  is  confidently  expected  will  be  doubled  within  the  ensuing 
year.    The  following  are  the 

mLmE:»  of.  a.i>  verti  wiwot 

PAGE  RATES.— One  Full  Page,  first  insertien |80  00 

One  Full  Page,  each  subnequent  inaertion „ 26  00 

One  Full  Page,  half  year ^ „ 126  00 

One  Full  Page,  one  year 200  00 


One  Colanin 

Three-quarter  Column- 
Half  Column 

Quarter  Column 


1  Mo. 


15  00 
12  00 
800 
500 


2  Mo. 


2ft  00 
20  00 
12  00 
7  00 


3  Mo. 


40  00 
30  00 
20  00 
10  00 


4  Mo.'S  Mo. 

56  00 
40  00 
28  00 
14  001 


65  00 

50  00 

32  00 
16  00 


6  Mo. 


80  00 
00  00 
40  00 
20  00 


9  Mo. 


120  00 
00  00 
eo  00 

30  00 


1  Y'r. 

150  00 
100  00 
75  00 
35  00 


Less  than  quarter  ef  a  column,  25  cents  a  line  each  insertion. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  pHyable  quarterly  in  advance. 

A  copy  containing  the  first  issue  of  each  advertisement  always  mailed  to  the  advertiser  free. 


MEMPNIS  A  CHARLESTON  RAILROAD. 

Leaves  Memphis, 11 15  A.M. 

Arrives  at  Chattanooga,     -       -       -       -  5  00  A.M. 

Leaves  Chattanooga,         -       -       •       -  6  30A.M. 

^Arrives  at  Memphis,         ....  1020  P.M. 

NlgUTnlii. 

Leaves  Memphis, 6  00  P.M. 

Arrives  at  Chattanooga,     ...       -  500  P.M. 

Leaves  Chattanooga,         ....  800  P.M. 

Arrives  at  Memphis,         ....  1215  P.M. 


MISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 


TIMB  or  TBAIMS  PASSIKCI  QBAMD  JCNOTIOH. 


Arrive, 
Leave, 


North. 
155  P.M. 
4  30  A.M. 
211  P.M. 
4  38  A.M. 


South. 
211  P.M. 

1  15  A.M. 

2  26  P.M. 
2.23  A.M. 


MISSISSIPPI  A  TCNN^SSEE  RAILROAD. 

LBAVK.  ABBIVB. 

New  Orleans  Mail,    -       -       -      12  40  P.M.    8  50  P.M. 

Express, 415  P.M.    8  50  A.M. 

neifht,  daily,  except  Sunday,     6  30  A.M.    8  00  P.M. 

MEMPHIS  &  LOUISVILLE  RAILROAD. 
gsy  Express  leaves     -       ...       -       325  A.M. 
N^  York  Express,  daily.  -       -       -       810  P.M. 

Brownsville  Aocommooation  leaves  daily  at  6  10  P. 
M.,  except  Sunday. 


Medtile  of  Bsdlroads  in  Georgia. 

CHARLOHE,  COLUMBIA  AND  AU6USTA  RAILROAD. 

**»T«Ai5i«U.       ....  81AAM.  •00PM. 

^▼•MChartotte,        ...  209  PM.  515AM 

M«v«Cl>arloU«,      -       *  •  -  7  15  AM.  73WPM. 

ArrtretiAagMta,         -         -         .  600PM.  7S0AM. 


SOUTHWESTERN  RAILROAD  PASSENOER  TRAINS. 
liMTe  Maoon.  •-  •  •  .  -SOOAM. 

Arrive  at  Eu&ula^  ••  -  ..         -  -458PM. 

Loava  Enbala, 746AM. 

Arrive  at  Maoon, 435FM. 

QaluNilHit  PasMfiftr  Trakw. 

Leave  Maoon,  >       .  .  .  .  .525AM. 

AiTlvo  at  Colamboe, IIUOAM. 

Leavo  Colambos, 13  45PM. 

Arrive  at  Maoon, 605PM. 

Mtcon  and  Brunswick  PnsMnger  Trains. 

Leave  Maoon, 9  10  AM. 

Arrive  at  Bruntwiok, 935PM. 

Leave  Brantwiek, 445AM. 

Arrive  at  Maoon, 6  10  P  M. 

MACON  A  AUGUSTA  RAILROAD. 
On  and  after  Monday,  Januarj  23d,  traine  will  mn  dafly  em 
tbif  Boad  as  figiUews.  Snndaji  exoepted : 

Leave  Maoon 8  30  A  M. 

Arrive  at  Aufoeta, •145PM. 

Leave  AnaoMa, U  00  M. 

Arrive  at  Meoon. 7  10  PM. 

WESTERN  &  ATLANTIC  R.  R.-.-Western  Express. 

Leaves  AtlanM,  -  >  -  -  -10  00PM 

Arrivee  Dalton. 309AM 

"       Chattanooga,  -  .  .  .        508AM 

Day  Passsngar  Train. 

Leaves  Atlanta,  -  •  -  .        8  30  A  M 

Arrived  Dalton. 134PM 

Chattanooga,  •  -  .  .        3  50  P  M 

LiglitBlBg  Expraaa. 

Leaves  AtlanU,            -          . '       I          -          .        5  00  P  M 
Arrivee  Dalton, 10  00PM 

Southern  Express. 

Leavefl  Chattanooga,  -          -           •           -           -445PM 
Arrives  Atlanta, 12  20  A  M 

Day  Passenger  Train. 

Leaves  Chattanooga,  -          -          •          -          -        5  50  A  M 
Arrives  Atlanta, 1  10  P  M 

Accommodation  Train. 

Leaves  Dalton. IS  45  A  M 

Arrivee  AUanta, 9  50  A  M 
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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF 


JfoF(TICULTUF(E,^QF^ICULTUREAJ^Dl^URAL|jIfI 

Published  at  Augusta,  Ga., 


ON   10th   AND   23th   OF    EACH    MONTH. 


P.  J.  BERCKMANS,         ....  Horticultural  Editor. 

ASSISTED   BT  ABLE  SOUTHERN  WRITEBS. 


BOUND   COPIES  OF  VOLUME  No.  1  FOE  SALE-PEICE,  $2  00. 


The  object  op  this  Publication  is  to  disseminats,  in  a  poptjlab  form,  tbustwobiht 
information  on  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats,  and  especially 

ADAPTED  TO  OUR 

SOUTHERN    CLIMATE. 


SUBSCRIPTION— ONE   DOLLAR  PER  ANNUM. 


Correspondence  and  Queries  shall  receive  attention.    Business  Com- 
munications and  Subscriptions  sliould  be  addressed  to 


E.  H.  Gray,  Publisher, 


Jaly,  *72-8m. 


AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA. 
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WHOLESALE    CATALOGUE 


Stationery  Goods 


BOYLE    &    CHAPMAN, 


No.  279i  Main  St., 


Memphis,  Tenn. 


LETTER  PAPER. 

NOTE  PAPER. 

CAP  PAPER. 

LEGAL  PAPER. 

BILL  PAPER. 

TISSUE  PAPER. 

PRINTING  PAPER. 

BLOTTING  PAPER. 

STEEL  PENS,  all  kinds. 

BLACK  INKS,  all  kinds. 

VIOLET  INKS. 

CARMINE  INKS. 

MUCILAGE. 

LEAD  PENCILS,  all  kinds. 

PEN  HOLDERS,  all  kinds. 

LEDGERS. 

JOURNALS. 

DAY  BOOKS. 

CASH  BOOKS. 

LETTER  BOOKS. 

DRAFT  BOOKS. 

NOTE  BOOKS. 

CHECK  BOOKS. 

COTTON  BOOKS. 

DISCHARGING  BOOKS. 

SCRAP  BOOKS. 


MEMORANDUM  BOOKS. 
PASS  BOOKS. 
BILL  LADING  BOOKS. 
POCKET  BOOKS. 

DIARIES,  ALL  KINDS. 

BUSINESS  CARDS. 
VISITING  CARDS. 

ENVELOPES,  ALL  KINDS. 

RUBBER  BANDS. 
INKSTANDS,  all  kinds, 
RULERS,  ALL  kinds. 
PAPER  FASTENERS. 
PEN  RACKS. 
WRAPPING  PAPER. 
PAPER  BAGS,  ALL  sizes. 
COPYING  PRESSES. 
CASH  BOXES. 
LETTER  CLIPS. 
LETTER  FILES. 
PENKNIVES. 
SLATES. 

SLATE  PENCILS. 
GUM  LABELERS. 
MERCHANDISE  TAGS. 
WASTE  PAPER  BASKETS. 
RIBBON  STAMPS. 


sonrs  TO  oFtxsEit. 
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SoutKem  iWm  <nid  Eom»  Aiuettiuip. 


I  ^-1  r:x\TT 


B'OB    SA.LK    BY 


290  Main  Street, 


Memphis,  Tenn. 


PRUIT  TBEES 


Large  Stock 
and 
•Unequalled 

Assortment. 


FALL 

PUNTING. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Priced  List. 


EDW'D  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

Aug.  *72-6m. 


Memphis  &  Arkajisag  Bivar  P^bt  Ca 


Th9  Elegant  Passenger  Boats  .of  this  lineleaTO  1 
phis  for  all  points  on  Arkansas  riTer 

Mondays  and  Fridays,  4}  p.  m- 

For  freight,  passage,  or  other  information,  sppiy.** 
W,  H.  KENNED  AY,  -^^«*V 

Oifloe  on  Co.'s  Wharfboat,  foot  of  Court  Stw* 
Dec.  '71-ly. 


TUJJNIP  SEED  by  Mail. 
The  finest  Table  and  Field  varieties ;  per 

10c  ;  Ji  lb.  30o  ;  1  lb.  $1,  poafpnid,  to  any  oddraw. 

EDW'D  j7 EVANS  A  CO..  York.  P^ 
Aug.  *72-2m. 
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SMITII'S  1M[RICIII  ORGINS 

AND  THE  CELEBRATED 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organs. 

Sbeet  IKEuslCy 

And  Musical  Merchandise  Generally, 
375  Main  Street.  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

PIANOS  TO  RENT.    OLD  PIANOS  taken  in  exchange  for  NEW  ONES. 


a7T73Krx3Krca-  .aLXJ'X>  zi.z:z».aLX3 

Promptly  attended  to.    MR.  60EPEL,  being  a  practical  Piano-forte  Maker,  is  a  guarantee 
that  he  will  perform  properly  whateyer  he  undertakes. 
IWm  '71 -ly. 


E.  D.  MOORE,  Winona,  Miss. 


J.  B.  HILLS. 


Moore  A  Hills, 

MEMPHIS,   TENN., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 


Drugs,  Medicines, 


"^^        Paints,  Oils,  Dye-Stuff's,  etc.,  etc. 
Viae  Assortaaaent   of  Sxirgloal   Znstrvuaiexits. 

PURE  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

^^riDSTES    A.2SrD    LIQTJORS. 


ETEBT  ABTICLE  dUABlNTEED  TO  BE  PVBE  AND  FBESH. 


ita.  '73-17. 


"oglF 


CS^^         LIFE        "^^^ 

OF  MEMPHIS,  TENN, 

iisssrs,  -  0i»iQ0,OO&» 

No.  42  Madison  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

©fficcr0: 

JEPFERSOU  DAVIS,  President. 

aSN.  WAS2  H.\MPTON,  Viod-Fresldeni 
M.  J.  WICZS.  Vice-Fresid^t 

J.  T.  PBTTIT,  Vice-President. 
WM.  M.  BBOWNE,  Secretary. 

J.  E  EOMONSSON,  General  Agent 

Z.  WOODWARD,  11  D.,  Hedical  Ezaminer. 

B.  W.  AV£NT,  M.  D.,  Consnlting  Physidan. 

ELLETT  &  PEELAN,  AttomeTS. 


xBoart>  of  ^irecfor0 : 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS,        -  -  Memphis,  Tenn. 

M.  J.  WICKS,    -        -        -  -  President  M.  i^  C,  R.  R. 

W.  F.  BOYLE,    -        -  *     -  -  Boyle  ^  Chapman, 

T.  W.  WHITE,  -        -        -  -  Hernando,  Miss, 

WADE  HAMPTON,  -     -  -  -  Columbia,  S.  Car. 

J.  T.  PETTIT,     -        -        -  -  Pettit  ^  Simpson.' 

W.  A.  GOODMAN,    -        -  -  Pl^aUers  Insurance  Company. 

JOHN  D.  ADAMS,     -        -  -  President  M.  ^  A.  R.  P.  Cb. 

C.  B.  CIlURCn,           -        .  -  Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  L.  VANCE,  ...  -  Memphis,  Tenn. 

N.  S.  BRUCE,      -        -        -  -  W.S.  Bruce  *  Co. 

J.  C.  FIZER,        ...  -  Stewart  Bros.  J-  Fiitr. 

PniLir  TUGGLB,     -        .  -  Memphis,  Tenn. 

NAPOLEON  UILL,   -        -  -  HUl,  Foniaint  ^  Co. 

F.  AV.  SMITH,    -        .        -  -  Cashier  Memphis  CityFir€^CMllm.(k. 


Policiea  will  be  issued  for  $1,000  to  $10,000  on  the  lives  of  males,  from  the  age  of  M  to 
60,  and  for  $5,000  from  the  age  of  60  to  ^.  On  the  lives  of  females,  for  $5,000  only,  and  tote 
age  of  40,  $5  per  thousand  extra  will  be  charged.    No  extra  charge  after  that  aga 

Nu  extra  hazardous  risks  taken.  All  policies  non-forfeitable  after  second  annual  J19- 
ment. 


:s^   ^ 
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NDUSTRIAL  iXPOSITION, 


OF    THE 


...  j|a,faoi™.  |.,e..,  a,.  |*. 


TO  BE  HELD  FROM 


*pCTOBEF(  15TH  TO  ;]^OVEMBEF(  15TH,  1872, 

IN  TEE  XASNIFICEITT  BUTLSINS  E&ECTES  FOB  THE  FTJBPOSE, 

ON    JEFFERSON,    FOURTH    AND    COURT    STREETS, 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEMPHIS. 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS^ 

N.  M.  J0NE3,  N.  V.  MENKEN,      8.  M.  ROBBINS,  GEO,  W.  GIFT,  E.  BURKE  PICKETT, 

A.  WOODRUFF,       M.  BURKE,  W.  J.  MANSFORD,      J.  D.  DANBURY,  GEO.  MELLERSH, 

T.  A.  NELJ^ON,         F.B.DAVIS,  JAS.  fipOSA,  WM.  FARRI8,  GEO.  W.  CHEEK, 

A.  P.  CURRY,  J.  A.  ROUSH,  J.  M*  WILLIAMSON,  A.  D.  LANGSTAFF,  J.  E.  RANDLB, 

H.  M.  FERGUSON. 

T.  A.  NELSON,  President  S.  B.  BOBBINS,  2rf  Vice-President. 

M.  BURKP,  1st  Vice-President  J.  M.  WILLIAMSON,  3rf  Vice-President.      ' 

ED.  BURKE  PICKETT,  Secretary.  F.  S.  DAVIS,  Treasurer. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  Cheap  Transit  of  all  Articles  to  be  Exhibited}  also, for 
Fedaced  Rates  of  Fare  to  Visitors  from  abroad  on  all  Railroad  and  Steamboat  Lines.  For 
farther  particulars,  address 

ED.    BURKE   PICKETT, 

Seeretaxy  JCempMs  XndTutrifll  EzpostUoif 


[SEB    FRONTISPIECB.] 
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Prepared  from  rare  Essential  Oils,  Extract  of  Gamplior,  Extract  of  Amicay 
Chlorodjue  and  Magnetic  Floid  chemieallj  combined. 

Tte  graifc  raMMM  of  thto  powwfti]  p«ii«tr»feia«  Fluid  warraato  Um  proprtoton  in  pronoanoiag  it  the  frMtwi  LintiMiit  extent. 

U  is  a  penetrating  Fluid,  whieh  pataei  inamediatelj  throni^  all  the  tisBnee,  mneclee,  and  to  the  bone  itself.  Its  action  upon  the 
Atoorleataii  motto  seal  them  np,  aa other  Hnimen*^-  ^r..  ^nt  to  nr->Ti  t^^m  and  inoreaeethe  oiroolation.  Itia  based  upon  selentiie 
ptiadplae  f»r  onre  or  natural  restoration  of  all  organ  ther  In  man  or  beast, 

Sead  for  a  Cirvular  bearing  the  evidenoe  of  its  w  ..  ..  .>:  v.^.^i.., .  ;;   .a  the  fbllowing  well-known  dtinns  of  the  South: 

OoL.  Prnt.  B.  OuiKir,  &[  Shelbj  eonn^,  Tenn.    Cured  hitii  of  SpiBul  disease. 

T.  E.  BsufLT,  Plow  Biannflwturer,  Louitrille,  Ky.    Cured  him  of  a  aerious  hurt  reoeiTed  from  a  ftdL 

A.  C  liAJiB,  Horn  lAke  Depot,  Miss.    Cured  hitn  of  Paralysis. 

Cok  S.  J.  Wadlmt,  Ini(a»  Jfise.    Cured  him  of  a  hurt  of  elerea  yoarg*  Standing. 

CsL.  D.  H.  C.  MOOBB,  Dardanelle,  Ark.    Cnred  his  wife  of  rheunmti.xm. 

M.  v.  BooAir,  OUre  Braneh,  M<ss.    Cnred  of  n^uralGria,    Had  siifTerLd  three  years. 

B.  BiTOE,  Harral'B  Crossing,  Miss.    Cured  of  neu r »! gia  an d  rheu ma t i ^m. 

OaoBCB  M.  SAiTDirKS,  Madison  Stetion,  Ala.    Cu  red  of  rhenmati.Hin  of  twenty  years'  standing. 
Da.  Ai.v«n>  MooBWAV,  Baeramento,  Ky.,  wrlttK:  "  Yonr  Liuiment  (ives  unirersal  satis&etion." 
Di.  J.  W.  Tabbt,  Dnkedom,  Tenn.,  writes:  *'  Yaur  Magic  Arnica  LmimentglTfls  great  satisflMtton." 
Hundreds  ef  otkan  hare  pubUsbed  their  testimony  to  its  gruat  merita. 


THE    LADIES'    REMEDY. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

Tbejalarged  experlenee  of  Dr.  Jaekson,  who  made  the  Diseases  of  Women  a  specialty,  made  him  endnently  sneeessftil,  and  ts 
thstez|i»ienee  and  sueoess  we  are  indebted  for  the  happy  eombination  known  as  his 

FISl^LATaE    VIGORATOR. 

This  Preparation  is  intended  speoially  for  the  Cure  of  Female  Diseaaes,  such  aa 

CBhORORia,    OB.   nETBNTlON,       IBBEOULARITT,        PAINVUL   MBNSTMUATION, 

SVPFBEaaSD   MMN8TBUATION,       ZBUCOBBHSA,        UTEBINE   ULCBBATION, 

Azid  aU  alliMtiona  of  kindred  nature. 

We  earnestly  ask  of  ladies  that  they  giro  the  Yigorater  a  trial.  Full  direotions  aooompany  each  bottto,  and  if  farther  instruetions 
sre  reffutred,  the  proprietors.  In  strlot  oonildenoe,  are  always  ready  to  assist,  and  will  answer  any  eommnnications.  It  is  really 
believed  that  there  exists  no  woman  who  will  not  foel  herself  strouMr  and  better  by  using  this  oerteinly  moot  reliable  medicine;  and 
those  whe  are  suffering  from  Fnnotional  Deraagemeni,  Debility,  8iek  Headaebe,  Nenrousness,  Pains  in  the  Baok  or  Lolas,  and  similar 
aflbetions  arising  from  the  same  eanse,  would  do  well  to  hesitaU  before  placinc  themselTes  at  the  meroy  of  some  qnaok  who  oan  not  know 
the  whole  history  of  their  trouble.  Let  them«  instead,  proenre  a  bottie  of  DR.  JACKSON'S  FEMALE  TIGORATOR.  aad  give  it  a 
folthfo]  trial,  and  our  word  for  it.  they  will  noTer.  never  regret  it  Be  sure  of  tiie  name,  and  be  sure  to  teke  no  substitute.  Ask  for 
DB.  JACKBOITS  TSJIAIiX  VIGOBATOR.  and  reoeiTe  nothing  but  what  you  inquire  for.  See  that  the  Proprietors' name— 
MANSFIELD  4  HIQBEE— is  upon  the  bottle,  and  that  it  has  their  own  Proprietary  United  States  Stamp  upon  it. 

TEM  VMBT  BBflT  LTmO  MMDIGOani  MZTANT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE. 

This  valuable  compound  is  no  secret  preparation.    Its  ingredients  are  well  known,  and,  what  is 

oetter,  bave  been  well  and  successflilly  tested.    Btad  the  list: 

WILD  OHBBBT,  BALSAM  TOLV,  SAjrOUINABIAi,  LIVBBWOBT,  JBSSBNOJB  OJT  TAJt, 

HOABHOUND,  LUNQWOBT,    SQUILZS,   SBNBKA,   MATICO,  liOBBLIA, 

ENGLISH    WOOD  NABHTMA. 

_^  The  meet  serupnions  eareis  observed  In  seleeting  the  above  sMtterials,  in  order  to  seoure  the  AiIl  medloinal  powers  of  their  aeHvt 

FrtMipH  and  we  elaim  that  the  HUITQABIAN  BALSAM  OV  LITB  has  not  only  the  happieet  and  most  eTbetnal  medieamente 

"tt  its  eomposition,  but  that  it  oontains  the  airs  of  eaoh  ingredient  in  perfoet  eombination.     Wood  Naphtha  has  attained  a  wonderfU 

npntation  for  its  powerftil  renovative  powers  in  CONSUMPTION;  but  the  nnmerons  inferior  artiolss  and  imitations  called  by  its 

*^  have  almost  erowded  ont  the  pnre  and  mudi  moreexpensiTe  genuine,  and,  in  consequence,  the  latter  is  seldom  aeoessible  to  the 

>^i«rity  of  thepeople.    It  is  inuurantaed  that  none  but  the  purest  and  best  English  Wood  Naphtha  is  used  in  the  EUKQABIAN 

**'*»*M  or  LZVa,  and  tfis  Proprietors  can  show,  by  Volumes  of^X3vldence»  It  stands  positively  unrivaled  for 

-^„  TBB   TBBATIIBIIT   OF 

CONSUMPTION.  COUGHS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  DISEASES  OF  THE   THROAT  AND   BRONCHUL 
TUBES,  CROUP,  OPPRESSION  OP  THE   CHEST,  SPITTING  OP   BLOOD,    INFLUENZA, 
.  WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  and 
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septemcer: 


Farm  Work  for  the  Month. 

There  is  no  month  in  the  entire  autumn 
which  can  be  so  entirely  devoted  to  cotton 
picking  as  September.  The  time  for  gather- 
ing the  com  crop  has  not  arrived.  It  is  too 
soon  to  tow  wheat.  The  job  work  about  the 
place  is,  or  ought  to  be,  all  done,  and  except 
aofwing  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  turnips  for  the 
stock,  all  hands  can  give  their  undivided 
time  and  energies  to  the  great  work  of  saving 
tho  crop  which  has  cost  so  much  to  make,  and 
for  the  sake  of  which  so  many  sacrifices  are 
made. 

If  planters  would  begin  picking  early  in 
September  and  try  to  keep  up  with  the  crop  as 
it  opens,  the  work  would  be  much  better  done, 
and  the  staple  would  be  much  cleaner  and 
more  valuable  than  where  the  work  is  delayed 
until  the  open  cotton  gets  ahead  of  the  labor- 
ing force,  and  is  then  done  in  a  hurry,  involv- 
ing trashy  cotton  full  of  hulls,  leaves  and  dirt, 
which  necessarily  depreciates  the  value  of  the 
staple.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  years  of 
heavy  crops  when  buyers  always  ready  to 
make  the  standard  as  low  as  possible,  are  more 
than  ordinarily  fastidious  and  discriminating. 

"We  are  no  prophet,  but  we  shall  be  much 
surprised  if,  unless  some  unforeseen  calamity 
occurs,  the  cotton  market  opens  as  brisk  and  as 
high  as  many  sanguine  producers  seem  to  think. 
Liet  us,  therefore,  do  all  that  is  in  our  power 
to  maintain  the  value  of  our  cotton  by  clean 
picking  and  neat  handling.    The  first  pick- 

VoL.  Ill,  No.  11—1. 


ings,  while  the  seed  are  green,  if  put  away  in 
bulk,  are  very  liable  to  heat,  unless  they  are 
well  sunned  and  occasionally  stirred,  so  that 
the  air  can  get  through  them.  A  slight  heat- 
in  c;,  such  as  will  extract  a  small  portion  of  the 
oil  from  the  seed,  and  give  the  lint  a  creamy 
tint,  is  desirable,  but  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  this  heating  is  not  overdone.  Cotton  put 
away  wet  from  rain  or  dew  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  so  long,  but  within  a  short 
time  it  should  be  stirred  thoroughly,  sunned 
and  aired.  If  cotton  is  gathered  in  good  con- 
dition, we  think  that  allowing  it  to  lie  in  the 
gin-house  for  some  weeks  before  it  is  ginned 
improves  the  appearance  and  quality  of  the 
staple. 

•  CORK. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  month,  corn  should 
be  gathered  on  all  land  intended  to  be  sown  in 
wheat  next  month  or  in  November,  so  that 
plenty  of  time  may  be  given  to  prepare  the 
ground  thoroughly. 

BABLET,  BTX,  OATS. 

This  is  the  month  to  sow  barley  and  rye  for 
pasture.  It  will  take  but  little  time  to  sow  a 
large  barley  or  rye  patch,  and  nothing  on  the 
farm  pays  better  in  money  or  comfort.  These 
grains  sown  this  month  afford  the  best  pasture 
during  the  winter  and  as  late  as  March,  and 
after  that  a  good  crop  of  grain  besides.  While 
there  is  yet  time,  let  provision  be  made  for  an 
abundance  of  food  for  the  stock  in  winter,  so 
that  we  may  not  be  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  half  feeding  them,  or  buying  the  bales  of 
Northern  rubbish  commonly  called  hay,  which 
not  only  costs  a  gpreat  deal  in  actual  cash  out- 
lay, but  almost  invariably  involves  factors'  ad- 
vances, liens,  mortgages  and  ultimate  ruin. 

The  best  and  heaviest  crops  of  oats  we  have 
ever  raised,  and  we   have    ever   seen,  were 
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sown  about  the  middle  or  end  of  this  month, 
on  ground  which  had  been  previously  well  pre- 
pared and  well  manured.  We  recommend 
thick  sowing  on  rich  land.  Before  severe 
frosts  come,  the  oats  will  have  at1|^ined  growth 
and  strength  to  resist,  but  even  if  they  are 
winter  killed  here  and  there,  enough  will  be 
left  to  yield  a  fine  crop  next  year,  which  will 
ripen  early  enough  to  escape  rust. 

"We  strongly  advise  our  friends  to  plant  as 
largely  as  circumstances  will  permit  of  this 
most  valuable  of  crops  for  stock  food.  We 
are  satisfied  fVom  repeated  experiment  that 
oats  are  a  better  and  healthier  food  for  horses 
and  mules  than  com,  and  it  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  convince  any  one  that  they  are  a 
much  cheaper  crop  than  corn. 

PEAS 

Should  be  picked  as  fast  as  they  ripen.  Turn- 
ing the  hogs  loose  among  the  peas  is  a  waste- 
ful and  expensive  •peration.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter to  gather  the  peas,  cure  the  vines  for  hay, 
and  let  the  hogs  only  do  the  work  of  gleaners. 

TURNIPS. 

li  is  time  still  to  sow  turnips  and  make  a 
good  crop.  (See  directions  in  former  numbers.) 
If  the  seed  sown  in  July  and  August  has  failed 
to  produce  a  good  stand,  sow  over  again,  and 
if  on  looking  over  the  place  you  find  a  nice 
rich  spot  that  you  overlooked  in  July,  put  it  in 
turnips  by  all  means.  The  more  turnips,  rye, 
barley  and  oats  pasture  you  have,  the  fuller 
will  be  your  com  crib  when  planting  time 
comes  again. 

We  have  recently  seen  it  recommended  to 
sow  turnips  in  July  or  August  in  a  seed-bed,  Just 
as  you  sow  cabbage  for  transplanting,  and 
when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  transplant 
them  as  you  would  sweet  potato  slips.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  mode  are  Mid  to  be  a  great 
saving  of  seed,  a  certain  protection  against 
drought,  because  the  bed  can  be  kept  constant- 
ly watered,  and  an  effective  preventive  against 
the  fly,  because  within  the  limited  bounds  of  a 
■eed-bed  this  pest  can  be  easily  destroyed.  Be- 
sides this  a  stand  can  be  always  secured,  the 
expense  of  thinning  avoided,  and  a  large  yield 
•of  good  sized  roots  of  even  size  obtained.  It  is 
too  late  to  try  this  mode  of  planting  this  year, 
but  it  may  be  worth  a  trial  next  year,  and  in 
the  meantime  its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
may  be  discussed. 

OLOYSB  BSSD. 

Order  and  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  clover 
seed  firom  an  honest  seedsman  for  sowing  next 
month.    Let  every  reader  of  the  Fabm  axd 


Home  have  a  clover  patch  at  least,  and  before 
long  the  patch  will  grow  into  a  field. 

WOODLAND    PASTUBES. 

On  days  when  cotton  cannot  be  picked,  the 
time  may  be  well  and  profitably  employed  by 
preparing  a  piece  of  woodland  for  a  pasture. 
This  preparation  consists  in  cutting  out  treM 
not  fit  for  lumber,  grubbing  up  the  under- 
growth and  breaking  up  the  ground  with  a  ball- 
tongue.  Later,  when  the  time  comes  to  sow 
the  seed,  the  ground  should  be  harrowed  be- 
fore sowing,  and  then  the  seed  should  be  cov- 
ered by  running  a  brush  harrow  over  iL  Or- 
chard grass  and  red  clover  mixed  are  the  best 
seed  to  sow. 

For  the  Souikem  Farm  omd  Heme. 

The  Merciltal  Man  Is  Merclftil  to  Us  BaMi, 

Mr.  IIditor. — Your  valuable  magazine  bai 
recently  contained  many  excellent  pieces  in  re- 
lation to  the  proper  treatment  of  horses  and 
mules;  but  there  are  other  ways  of  iU-treat- 
ing  our  animals  than  by  bad  feeding,  bad  shel- 
ter, or  whipping.  In  the  blaising  hot  days  of 
the  past  month  when  men  were  ISeiUing  down 
in  the  streets  frora  sunstroke,  or  prostrated  by 
intense  heat,  I  saw  horses  driven  oTer  dosty 
roads  and  hard  paved  streets,  just  as  fuX  as  if 
the  weather  were  cool,  and  I  saw  mulas  worked 
in  the  field  among  cotton  and  com  rows,  jaat 
as  hard  as  if  it  were  the  middle  of  winter. 
These  poor  animals  suffered,  of  coarse,  and 
suffered  terribly ;  but  because  they  could  not 
complain,  they  were  driven  on  until  some  firil 
ftx>m  exhaustion  and  othMn  were  permanently 
injured.  There  may  have  been  no  intentioiial 
cruelty  in  this,  but  still  it  was  cruelty,  though 
it  arose  fh>m  thoughtlessness,  not  f^m  demgn. 

Work  animals  should  not  be  worked  daring 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  or  if  they  most  W 
worked,  eare  should  be  taken  to  do  so  slowly 
and  gently.  Besides  the  obligation  of  humaBity, 
it  will  prove  more  profitable  in  the  long  ran. 

Meicphis,  Aug.  3,  1872.  M. 

Said  Aia>EB80K,  of  England,  more  than 
forty  years  ago :  ^*  One  thousand  sheep  folded 
on  an  acre  of  ground  one  day,  would  manore 
it  sufficiently  to  feed  one  thousand  and  one 
sheep.  So  that  by  this  process,  land  which  the 
first  year  can  feed  only  one  thousand  sheep, 
may  the  next  year,  as  a  result  of  their  own 
droppings,  feed  1,365." 

FiKE,  well  tilled  soil,  absorbs  moisture  firom 
both  above  and  below,  and  saves  it  for  the  oae  sf 
plants,  when  a  hardy  lumpy  soil  will  not  retain  it 
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A  MANUAL* 

4H  the  OiItlT«tt(mof  tke  CbmiBos  Midi 

Forage  Pluti  tA  the  Santlu 

BT  O.  W.  KOWABD. 

[oovrunrn  rmoa  AiwvtT  ■vmnB.] 

rOBAOS  PLANTS. 

By  the  term  Forage  Plants,  is  meant  any 
plant — not  a  grain  or  grass,  which  is  cut  and 
«ured  for  food  for  the  domestic  animals.  A  great 
variety  of  these  plants  are  cultivated  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  Most  of  these  are  not  adapted 
to  the  cnmate  of  the  South.  Among  them 
«re  Chicory,  Bnmett  or  Pimpernel,  Scabius, 
Spurry,  Lupin  and  Saenfoin.  Very  careful 
experiments  were  made  with  each  of  these 
plants.  They  were  tried  on  upland  and  low- 
land) with  and  without  lime,  with  and  without 
manure.  The  first  seeds  were  obtained  from 
JSin  gland.  When  they  failed,  seeds  were  or- 
dered direct  from  France  and  Italy.  The  seeds 
vegetated  in  each  case,  but  the  plants  were  not 
foond  to  be  practically  usefUl.  Chicory  grows 
at  the  South  with  great  vigor,  but  it  requires 
too  much  labor  in  cultivation.  The  experimtots 
with  saenfoin  were  varied  and  persistent.  It 
waB  abandoned  with  reluctance.  It  is  so  valu- 
able in  England,  and  especially  in  France,  in 
a  climate  very  much  like  our  own,  that  great 
results  were  hoped  from  it.  The  saenfoin  grew, 
but  never  became  tall  enough  to  mow.  It  is 
paid  to  flourish  in  Europe  best  in  sandy  calca- 
reous soils.  Possibly  it  may  thrive  in  what  are 
called  rotten  fimestone  lands.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  experiment  in  these  soils,  as  where  it  thrives 
well  it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  forage  plants. 
Xt0  name,  ^sacred  gra3S,'Mndicates  the  value 
wliich  is  attached  to  it. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  all  ef  thisee  experi- 
ments were  made  in  the  blue  limestone  lands 
of  northwestern  Georgia  In  this  seciiou  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  trials  of  all  the 
above-mentioned  plants  have  been  unsuccessful. 
Xn  view  of  this  failure  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  a  description  of  their  cultivittion  and  use. 

LUOBSITK. 

As  a  forage  plant  at  the  South,  lucerne  is 
very  far  superior  to  all  others!  It  is  used  for 
three  purposes.  First,  for  feeding  green  or 
Boiling;  used  in  this  way,  it  Is  best  to  cut  the 
lucerne  a  day  in  advance,  so  as  to  f^sed  it  in  a 
wilted  state.  It  rMmt  never  be  pmetmred.  Live 
stock  pasturing  it,  bite  out  the  <»^wn  of  the 

^Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  by  0.  W. 
Howard,  in  the  OOee  of  tlM  Librutea  eC  0«igreM,  at 
W^ahiagton^  D.  C. 


plants  and  kill  them.  When  fed  green,  it  may 
be  given  to  horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  Horses  fed 
upon  it  when  not  at  work  need  no  grain — when 
at  work  one  good  feed  of  grain  a  day  is  suffi- 
cient. Hogs  will  keep  in  good  order  on  green 
lucerne  cut  and  thrown  to  them.  * 

Lucerne  hay  is  extremely  nutritious,  and  is 
relished  by  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  So  far  as 
the  observation  of  the  writer  extends,  it  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  domestic  animals  to  any  other 
kind  of  hay. 

The  product  of  lucerne  is  enormous.  Five 
tons  of  excellent  hay  may  be  cut  from  one  acre 
of  ground  planted  in  lucerne.  It  is  estimated 
that  fodder,  green  and  dry,  may  be  obtained 
from  an  acre  of  lucerne  for  the  support  of  five 
horses  during  the  entire  year — this  includes  the 
great  bulk  of  green  food  during  the  spring, 
summer  and  autumn.  ^ 

In  this  latitude  lucerne  is  not  green  during 
the  months  of  December,  January  and  part  of 
February.  In  the  low  coantry,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  green  all  the  year.  In  this  section  it 
commences  its  growth  during  the  latter  part  of 
February,  and  gives  its  first  cutting  early  in 
April,  even  before  the  wild  grass  begins  to 
spring.  It  is  ready  to  cut  fully  a  month  in  ad- 
vance of  red  clover.  The  rapidity  of  its  growth 
is  excelled  only  by  asparagus. 

The  root  is  perennial,  lasting  ten  or  fifteen,  or 
perhaps  more  years.  These  roots  become  as 
large  as  small-sized  carrots.  Five  acres  of 
lucerne  on  this  farm  were  destroyed  during  the 
war  by  bei^g  grazed  by  Sherman's  horses  and 
cattle.  After  that  the  ground  was  left  riddled 
with  holeSf  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  locust 
year.  The  succeeding  crop  of  com  was  very 
heavy.  This  might  have  been  expected  in 
view  of  the  fact  stated  by  Yille,  that  lucerne 
absorbs  more  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere 
than  any  other  plant  whatsoever.  This  is  a 
point,  however,  of  little  practical  utility,  as  no 
one  having  a  field  of  lucerne  would  plow  it  up  for 
any  other  crop.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
saving  lucerne  hay.  If  it  is  too  much  exposed 
to  a  hot  sun,  the  leaves  crumble  and  fall  ofiT. 
The  prevention  is  to  put  the  lucerne  cut  in  the 
morning  into  small  cocks  in  the  afternoon,  open 
them  for  a  little  while  the  next  morning  after 
the  dew  is  off,  and  haul  immediately  to  the  bam. 
These  cocks  should  be  not  more  than  six  feet 
tall,  and  as  small  roimd  as  can  be  made  to  stand. 
The  hay  is  cured  as  it  were  in  the  shade,  the 
wind  or  air  circulating  through  the  cocks. 

Whenever  lucerne  turns  yellow,  it  should 
be  mowed,  no  matter  if  it  has  not  attained 
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its  Aill  height.  The  yellow  color  is  an  evi- 
dence of  disease,  or  the  ravages  of  some 
small  insect.  Lucerne  should  he  cut  as  soon  as 
it  is  in  hlossom,  after  this  the  stems  hecopie  hard 
and  woody.  It  does  not  reach  perfection  until 
the  third  year.  The  yield  is,  however,  heavy 
the  first  ye&r  as  compared  with  other  forage 
plants. 

Notwithstanding  all  precautions,  some  weeds 
and  crah-grass  will  appear  the  first  year.  These 
must  he  repeatedly  mowed,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  going  to  seed.  If  they  are  annuals  they 
will  give  you  no  trouhle  after  the  first  year. 

The  ground  designed  for  lucerne  should  he 
made  as  clean  as  possihle.  In  its  first  year  it  is 
delicate,  and  in  very  rich  ground  is  liahle  to  he 
smothered  hy  weeds,  and  especially  crah-grass. 
All  perennial  weeds,  as  dock,  plantain,  thorn- 
apple— or  in  the  vernacular,  "Tread  soft" — 
should  he  carefully  exterminated.  Bither  Ber- 
muda or  hlue  grass,  or  in  fact  any  stoloniferous 
perennial  grass  would  he  very  hurtful  to  it.  In 
view  of  this  necessity,  a  cleansing  crop  should 
precede  it,  as  cotton  or  turnips,  fed  on  the 
ground  hy  sheep. 

As  the  taproots  of  lucerne  penetrate  to  a 
great  depth,  the  soil  should  he  plowed  to  a 
great  depth.  A  heavy  two-horse  plow  should 
be  followed  hy  a  two-horse  subsoil  plow.  It 
would  be  well  to  cross-plow  the  same  way.  The 
surface  should  then  be  repeatedly  harrowed  un- 
til it  is  perfectly  free  fVom  lumps. 

Lucerne  seems  to  be  indifferent  to  the  texture 
of  the  soil,  provided  it  be  dry  and  sufficiently 
rich.  The  writer  has  seen  it  growing  with 
luxuriance  on  the  sands  of  the  seaboard,  and 
the  clay  of  the  blue  limestone  country.  But 
two  things  are  required,  the  soil  must  be  dry 
and  rich. 

Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  with  ground 
to  be  sown  in  lucerne,  as  to  cleanness,  fertility 
and  depth  of  plowing.  It  would  be  best  for 
any  one  who  does  not  design  to  take  these  pains, 
to  let  it  alone.  On  land  of  ordinary  fertility 
and  cleanness,  lucerne  would  be  very  profitless. 

If  barn-yard  manure  be  used,  it  should  be 
perfectly  rotted  so  as  to  contain  no  seeds  of 
weeds.  If  it  be  not  rotted,  it  is  best  to  use  one 
of  the  commercial  manures.  One  should  be 
selected  which  contains  a  small  amount  of  am- 
monia, and  a  large  percentage  of  phosphate  and 
potash.  One  thousand  pounds  of  this  manure 
to  an  acre  would  not  be  at  all  too  much.  This 
should  be  thoroughly  harrowed  in  before  the 
seed  is  sown.  A  top  dressing  should  be  given 
every  third  year. 


Whether  the  seed  should  be  sown  broadcast  or 
in  drill,  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  g^round 
as  to  cleanness.  If  the  ground  be  perfectly 
clean,  broadcast  sowing  is  the  cheapest  and  best. 
If  the  ground  in  two  or  three  years  becomes 
hard  on  the  surface,  it  can  be  harrowed  when 
the  top  dressing  is  applied. 

If  the  ground  be  foul,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  drills,  about  twelve  inches  apart.  A 
coulter  or  very  narrow  scooter-plow  can  be  run 
between  the  rows  as  often  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary. 

About  ten  pounds  of  seed  should  be  sown  to 
the  acre.  This  seed  now  sells  in  New  Tork  at 
fifty  cents  per  pound,  making  the  cost  of  seed  for 
an  acre  $5.  In  large  quantity  it  can  probably 
be  bought  at  a  cheaper  rate.  When  sowed,  the 
seed  should  be  brushed  in,  or  rolled.  The  cov- 
ering should  be  very  light,  in  fact  if  the  seed 
be  sown  before  a  rain  or  during  a  drizzle,  no 
covering  is  necessary. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sowing  of  all  small  seeds,  whether 
of  forage  plants  or  grasses,  that  if  they  are 
covered  an  inch  deep,  vegetation  is  doubtful, 
and  if  a  clod  is  turned  over  upon  them  they 
will  not  vegetate  at  all.  The  seedsman  is  often 
blamed  when  the  fkult  is  in  too  deep  covering 
by  the  farmer. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  precees  of  prepara- 
tion of  land  for  lucerne  is  very  expensive.  That 
is  true.  But  let  us  compare  this  expense  and 
the  results.  Suppose  an  acre  of  land  to  be 
worth  $10,  and  the  cost  of  plowing,  harrowing 
manure  and  seed  be  $40,  in  all  $50.  Five  tons 
of  lucerne  hay,  if  it  be  sold  at  $20  per  ton,  is 
$100,  a  very  good  interest  on  $50.  In  most  lo- 
calities where  there  is  a  market  for  hay,  luoeriM 
would  command  upward  of  $30  per  ton.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  results  of 
the  expenditure  last  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
not  for  one  year,  as  in  the  case  of  com  or  cot- 
ton or  grain  crops. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
lucerne  into  England.  Large  premiums  for  a 
series  of  years  have  been  offered  by  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society.  But  the  soil,  or  climate, 
or  both,  are  united  to  it 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  it  in  the 
Northern  States  of  this  country,  but  also  with- 
out success.    The  winters  are  too  severe. 

Lucerne  is  a  child  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  plsnt  of 
a  warm  climate.  Its  long  taproots  renders  it 
comparatively  insensible  to  drought  It  grows 
as  well  at  the  South  as  it  does  in  France  or 
Italy.    Tet  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  are  tea 
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acres  of  lucerne  on  any  one  farm  at  the  South. 
While  we  have  a  plant  which  yields  hay  of 
«  better  quality  and  double  in  quantity,  as  com- 
pared with  any  grass  grown  at  the  North,  our 
railroads  are  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
"I^orthern  hay. 

In  our  present  condition  it  can  hardly  be 
-expected  that  farmers  will  lay  down  much 
land  in  lucerne,  on  account  of  its  expense, 
unless  it  be  where  there  is  a  ready  market  for 
iiay.  But  every  farmer  should  have  an  acre  or 
more  of  lucerne  near  his  stable,  according  to 
;the  number  of  his  horses.  In  no  other  way 
can  he  provide  for  them  a  fodder  so  cheap  and 
jiutritious.  The  practice  is  growing  among 
persons  living  in  our  villages,  to  have  a  clover 
lot  to  provide  hay,  or  cut  green  food  for  their 
cows  and  horses.  Such  persons  will  find 
lucerne  to  be  much  more  valuable  than  clover ; 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
produced. 

Much  space  has  been  devoted  to  this  plant 
^because  it  is  so  little  known  among  our  farm- 
ers, and  because  its  cultivation  would  be  of 
«uch  great  benefit  to  them. 

INDIAN  CORK. 

Com  is  spoken  of  not  as  a  grain.  Nor  in 
xeference  to  its  fodder  pulled  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Few  farmers  understand  the  actual  cost 
«of  fodder  pulling.  It  will  appear  when  they 
«end  a  gang  of  hands  into  a  one  hundred  acre 
Held  to  pull  fodder,  every  blade  of  every  stalk 
must  be  manipulated  or  handled.  Contrast  this 
tedious,  toilsome,  costly  process  with  saving  a 
crop  of  hay  by  improved  machinery,  by  aid  of 
which,  the  grass  is  not  touched  by  human  hands 
iW>m  the  cutting  to  the  loading  into  the  barn. 

Strictly  as  a  forage  plant  corn  possesses  a 
.^reat  value.  It  nmy  be  ranked  next  to 
lucerne,  which  it  exceeds  in  quantity,  but  does 
not  equal  in  quality.  Ten  tons  of  cured  fodder 
anay  be  procured  fron^  an  acre  of  land. 

To  obtain  a  full  crop,  the  soil  should  be 
ieavily  manured,  and  plowed  very  deep.  The 
TOWS  should  be  three  feet  apart,  and  the  corn 
.aowed  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  to  the  acre. 
One  plowing  and  hoeing  is  generally  sufficient. 
The  corn  should  be  cut  when  it  is  in  tassel.  If 
^he  weather  be  good  it  may  lay  upon  the 
.ground  twenty-four  hours.  Stalks  should  have 
been  left  standing  at  such  distances  that  the 
*cut  stalks  may  be  piled  around  them  in  the 
ahape  of  a  stack.  They  may  be  fastened  by 
tying  them  with  a  stalk  near  the  top.  Bain 
will  not  injure  them  in  this  position,  and  in  a 


week  or  ten  days  they  may  be  hauled  into  the 
barn. 

These  corn-stalks  cut  up  with  a  straw-cutter 
makes  very  good  winter  forage  for  horses  and 
cattle,  though  not  so  good  as  hay.  Their  prin* 
cipal  use  at  the  North  is  for  soiling  milch  cows 
in  the  summer.  The  necessity  for  this  arises 
from  the  fact  that  at  that  season  grass  in  their 
pastures  is  old  and  dry,  and  cows  fall  in  their 
milk  on  it.  This  necessity  does  not  exist 
with  us,  as  at  the  same  season  our'  crab-grass 
aflbrds  a  fi-esh  bite.  Very  sensible  fi&rmers  at 
the  South  have  estimated  the  crab-grass  pas- 
tures of  a  fair  season  on  stubble  land  as  being 
nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  preceding  small 
grain  crop. 

In  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  hay, 
it  is  very  proper  for  the  Southern  farmer  to 
have  some  acres  in  sowed  com.  The  objection 
to  this  practice  is  that  it  must  be  repeated 
every  year.  This  involves  manual  labor  and 
expense,  whereas  a  meadow  lasts  for  years,  and 
requires  xk>  labor  but  the  harvest.  In  sowing 
corn  for  forage,  it  is  preferable  to  use  Northern 
or  Western  seed  corn,  as  the  stalks  are  not  as 
large  and  hard  as  the  Southern  varieties. 

THB  TIXLP  PXA. 

A  variety  of  the  pea  for  forage  purposes 
should  be  selected  which  runs  very  much,  to  vine. 
In  this  respect  the  varieties  <^  the  pea  -differ 
materially,  some  growing  in  bunches,  others  in 
rich  land  matting  the  ground  with  vines.  The 
peas  should  be  sown  in  drills  three  feet  apart 
and  worked  sufficiently  to  keep  them  dean. 
The  vines  should  be  cut  when  a  few  of  the  peas 
have  matured,  but  when  most  of  the  pods  are 
green.  A  short-bladed  scythe  should  be  used 
in  cutting  them.  They  are  saved  without  dif- 
ficulty by  the  same  process  which  was  reoom- 
mended  in  the  case  of  lucerne,  only  the  pea* 
vines  should  remain  a  day  or  two  longer  in  the 
cock.  The  amount  of  valuable  winter  forage 
which  can  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  rich 
land  in  peas  is  very  great. 

THE  VETCH. 

There  are  two  general  varieties  of  this  plant, 
the  winter  and  summer  vetch.  The  latter  is  of 
very  little  use  to  us,  as  it  will  not  for  summer 
soiling  yield  as  large  an  amount  of  gpreen  for- 
age as  com.  The  winter  vetch  will  be  found 
quite  useful  for  soiling  purposes  very  early  in 
the  spring.  For  this  use  it  comes  earlier 
than  lucerne,  being  ready  for  the  first  cutting 
during  the  first  warm  spell  in  February.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  August,  allowing 
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one  busshel  to  the  ftcre.  On  well-manured 
land  the  yetch,  or  tare,  yields  a  large  amount 
of  early-cut  food,  or  it  may  be  made  into  nu- 
tritioua  bay. 

The  English  attach  much  importance  to  the 
vetch.  But  with  the  single  exception  of  early 
green  food,  they  are  hardly  equal  to  our  com- 
mon field  pea. 

There  is  m  sinall  yetoh  or  retchling  whkh  is 
•onetimes  introduced  upon  Southern  fanns 
with  Northern  Grass  «eed.  On  rich  land  it 
will  grow  two  to  three  feel  high,  blossoms  even 
before  bhie  grasii,  and  is  rery  usefal  fbr  early 
pasture.  As  soon  as  ripe  the  pods  burst  open,  and 
the  seeds  are  scattered.  Wherever  this  plant 
appears  ft  should  be  encouraged. 

There  is  a  perennial  vetchling,  somewhat 
larger  than  what  is  called  the  partridge  pea, 
which  is  native  in  all  parts  of  this  SUte,  and 
which  might  be  made  usefiil  by  cultivation. 
This  variety  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and  is 
green  all  winter.  Live  stock  are  very  fond  of 
it,  and  eat  it  out  where  they  can  reach  it  Its 
being  perennial  is  greatly  in  its  fkvor. 

BXDWOBT,  OB  NABBOVT-LJAVED  PLAWTAIK. 

The  seed  of  this  plant  is  frequently  intro^ 
duoed  With  clover  seed.  On  ordinary  uplands  it 
is  of  little  use,  except  that  it  is  green  during  the 
winter,  and  gives  a  modwate  bite  to  sheep, 
which  are  very  fond  of  it  at  that  season.  On 
rich  uplaad  or  moist  bottom  land,  it  grows 
qutte  high  enough  among  the  grass  as  to  be  out 
for  hay.  In  Xiombtfrdy  H  is  an  essential  oon- 
stituent  of  their  best  meadows.  The  narrow 
leaved  should  be  distinguished  from  the  broad 
leaved  plantain,  which  is  worthless. 

TtTK  0A1T  A8  A  FOBAGB  PLAlTrr. 

Ko  more  valuable  winter  forage  for  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  can  be  found  than  oats  cut 
just  before  the  straw  begins  to  turn.  The  seed 
will  mature,  and  the  straw  cut  in  this  state  is 
equal  to  good  hay.  Horses  will  do  moderate 
work  upon  oats  in  this  state  without  other  food. 
The  oats  should  be  cut  with  a  mowing  blade, 
and  cured  as  hay.  They  should,  of  course,  be 
out  up  with  a  cutting  knife  before  feeding. 

The  objection  to  all  these  annuals  as  forage 
plants  is  quite  serious.  It  is  a  tax  to  be  com- 
pelled to  repeat  the  same  process  every  year, 
when  there  are  plants  equally  valuable  which 
last  for  a  term  of  years.  Rather  than  pull 
fodder,  any  one  of  them  should  be  used,  but 
only  until  permanent  meadows  and  pastures 
are  laid  down. 


BBD  CLOVXB. 

In  the  variety  of  its  Uses  this  is  the  moat 
valuable  herbaceous  plant  to  the  Southern 
farmer.  Luoeme  is  superior  to  it  in  the  qujor- 
tity  and  quality  of  its  hay.  But,  then,  lucemA 
cannot  be  grazed,  nor  can  it  form  a  part  of  an 
ameliorating  rotation  of  crops,  and  will  not 
thrive  except  upon  land  in  the  highest  tilth  and 
of  extreme  fertility.  Red  clover,  on  the  other 
hand,  bears  grazing  admirably,  is  an  ameliorft* 
ting  crop;  makes  excellent  hay  and  in  large 
quantity,  and  thrives  on  land  of  moderate  fer- 
tility, such  as  will  produce  remunerative  crops 
of  wheat  or  com. 

The  doubts  as  to  whether  red  clover  would 
succeed  at  the  South  have  been  dispelled. 
There  have  been  fine  clover  fields  from  Hutch- 
inson's Island,  opposite  Savannah,  in  the 
middle  country,  and  among  the  mountains.  In 
no  part  of  this  State,  or  any  other  of  the  South- 
em  States,  has  it  fixMilly  failed  after  intelligent 
and  persistent  trial  upon  proper  soil.  A. 
fermer  may  have  sowed  clover  and  felled. 
Perhaps  he  may  also  have  sowed  wheats  or 
planted  cotton  or  corn  and  failed.  But  thia 
does  not  deter  him  from  sowing  or  planting 
again.  He  knows  that  he  must  haVe  made  a 
mistake,  or  the  seasons  may  have  been  againtft 
him.  These  failures  in  clover  may  be  attribo- 
ted  to  bad  seed,  or  too  deep  covering,  or  to  utt- 
suitable  soil,  or  to  a  very  hot  and  dry  ae$BOTu 

This  plant  is  of  so  great  importance  to  us; 
that  these  causes  of  failure  should  be  carefully 
investigated  and  corrected  by  a  different  prac- 
tice in  the  future.  One,  or  several  failures, 
should  not  discourage  us  in  a  new  and  im- 
portant culture.  Many  persons  have  succeeded 
in  growing  clover  in  all  the  different  sectiona 
of  the  South.  Why  not  all  succeed  who  have 
suitable  soilt 

What  is  a  suitable  clover  soil  7  It  must  con- 
tain a  large  percentage  of  dlay.  Our  ex- 
tremely sandy  lands  on  or  near  the  coast 
will  not  grow  clover  successfully.  Among  them 
the  pea  must  be  the  substitute  for  clover;  and 
an  excellent  substitute  it  is,  with  the  exception 
that  it  is  an  annual,  and  requires  some  cultiva- 
tion. 

But  where  the  surfece  is  sandy  and  the  sub- 
soil clay,  the  clay  may  be  brought  to  the  snrfeo» 
and  manured ;  clover  will  then  thrive  upon  HL 
Generally  a  good  wheat  soil,  and  every  farmer 
knows  what  that  is,  is  a  good  clover  soiL  l%e 
richer  the  soil,  the  more  rankly  will  the  olovsr 
grow.    It  is  time  thrown  away  to  aow  dovae* 
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seed  on  land  that  will  not  bring  ten  or  fifteen 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  aore^  or  its  equiyaleiit 
in  other  grains. 

The  subsoil  for  doTer  most  be  dry.  It  will 
not  thrive  on  wet  lands.  But  it  does  thrire  on 
bottom  lands  thoroughly  drained.  Hence  it 
hss  slways  been*  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that 
the  rioe  lands  on  oar  coast  would  yield  magnifi- 
cent crops  of  clover,  and  be  more  profitable^  all 
things  considered,  than  rice. 

A  gallon  of  clover  seed  is  sufficient  for  an 
sere,  or  a  bushel  to  eight  acres.  The  seed  should 
be  lightly  covered  with  a  brush  or  roller,  and 
not  with  a  plow. 

The  ground  for  clover  should  be  plowed  as 
deeply  as  possible.  The  danger  ttf  clover  arises 
from  eur  hot  suns  acting  upon  the  sur&ce  of 
the  ground.  If  the  young  clover  root  has  a  loose 
bed  underneath,  it  will  rapidly  penetrate  to  a 
idBoient  depth,  to  pump  up  mobtore,  and  thus 
be  measurably  independent  <^  drought.  The 
writer  has  seen  excellent  clover  grown  in  Mor- 
gw  oounty,  in  this  State,  (Georgia^)  one  of  the 
midland  counties,  on  worn  day  soil,  the  seed 
sown  in  April  and  followed  by  a  dry  spring. 
The  preparation  was  very  deep  plowing  and 
dressing  the  surface  with  three  hundred  pounds 
of  superphosphate  of  lime. 

USES  OF  BKD  CLOVEB, 

Hay. — Clover  should  be  cut  for  hay  as  soon  as  a 
portion  ofihe  heads  begin  to  turn  brown.  Earlier 
than  this  it  is  too  watery,  later  it  is  too  woody. 
Clover  hay  may  be  very  useful  or  very  worth- 
less for  forage,  according  to  the  time  at  which 
it  is  cut,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cured. 
Clover  cut  in  the  morning  should  be  treated  as 
previously  directed  for  lucerne.  The  great  ob- 
ject is  to  cure  it  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
shade.  The  hay  when  cut  at  the  proper  time 
and  cured  in  this  way,  will  be  of  a  nice  green 
color,  with  all  the  leaves  and  blossoms  attached, 
instead  of  the  black  sticks  which  are  often  sold 
to  us  as  clover  hay.  Rich  land  will  yield  two 
•  tons,  and  sometimes  three,  of  clover  hay.  At 
$30  per  ton  this  is  $60  to  $90  per  acre.  It  is 
as  sure  a  crop  as  wheat,  cotton  or  com.  Where 
there  is  a  market  for  hay,  considering  the 
amount  of  labor  it  requires,  and  the  condition 
in  which  it  leaves  the  land,  it  is  a  more  profit- 
able crop  at  present  prices  of  hay,  than  either 
of  the  three  crops  above  mentioned. 

Seed, — The  use  of  clover  is  extending  so  rap- 
idly at  the  South,  that  it  is  quite  time  that  we 
raise  our  own  seed.  The  present  price  is 
enormous  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  saving 


it.  The  second  crop  should  be  reserved  for 
seed.  A  simple  implement,  which  can  be  made 
on  any  farm,  is  used  for  gathering  the  clover 
heads,  when  the  seed  is  ripe.  This  is  a  box  on 
wheels  running  near  the  ground;  in  front  of  it 
are  fingers  like  those  of  the  cradle,  only  shorter. 
The  box  to  which  handles  are  attached  is  made 
to  tilt  backward  when  full.  It  is  drawn  by 
one  horse  in  shafts.  The  clover  huUer  can  be 
bought  in  New  York  for  $50.  Five  to  six  bushels 
of  clover  seed  can  be  grown  on  an  acre.  At 
present  prices,  $10  in  most  Southern  markets, 
this  would  pay  very  well.  There  would  be 
material  advantage  in  buying  acclimated  seed. 

Pasture, — No  live  stock  should  be  turned 
upon  a  clover  field  until  the  clover  is  in  blossom. 
The  temptation  to  violate  this  rule  is  very  great. 
Ordinarily  short  as  our  winters  are,  the  pro- 
vision for  winter  forage  is  scant.  Clover  springs 
so  early,  and  our  live  stock  are  so  hungry, 
that  the  inducement  is  very  great  to  put  them 
upon  the  clover  before  the  proper  time.  But 
it  would  be  less  costly  to  buy  food  than  to  do 
this.  By  too  early  pasturing,  the  clover  is 
killed  out,  and  it  is  then  said  that  clover  will 
not  succeed  at  the  South.  Precautions  should 
be  taken  in  turning  horses  or  cattle  into  a  clo- 
ver field.  If  they  are  hungry  at  the  time, 
they  would  over-eat  themselves,  and  the  result 
is  an  attack  of  what  is  called  hoven.  The  ani- 
mal swells,  and  often  in  a  short  time  dies.  To 
prevent  this,  live  stock  turned  into  a  clover 
field  should  previously  be  fully  fed;  they  should 
not  have  had  access  to  salt  within  twenty-four 
hours;  they  should  not  the  first  day  remain 
more  than  half  an  hour,  and  the  dew  should 
have  been  dissipated. 

While  clover  gives  a  valuable  pasture  for  ail 
live  stock,  it  is  especially  valuable  for  hogs. 
If  they  are  put  upon  clover  after  it  is  in  blos- 
som, with  the  exception  of  suckling  sows,  they 
will  need  little  or  no  other  food.  No  one 
who  has  not  made  the  trial,  can  imagine  how 
many  bogs  am  acre  of  really  good  clover  will 
keep  in  growing  order. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  clover,  as  well 
as  all  other  forage  plants  and  grasses,  should  be 
lightly  pastured  during  midsummer.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  sufficient  growth  be  left 
upon  the  ground  to  protect  the  roots  firom  the 
intense  heat  of  the  summer's  sun.  Our  main 
reliance  for  pasture  at  that  season  should  be 
the  crab-grass  in  our  stubble  fields. 

An  Improver  of  Land, — It  cannot  be  expected 
that  clover  will  restore,  unassisted,  an  absolutely 
exhausted  soil.    Land  must  be  in  a  oondition  to 
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bring  fair  crops  of  grain  before  clover  can  be 
sowed  upon  it  to  advantage.  Afterward  in  a 
judicious  rotation,  it  will  improve  the  soil  rap- 
idly. It  does  this  in  two  ways,  by  the  decay  of 
its  large  taproot,  and  by  its  absorbing  ammonia 
rapidly  from  the  atmosphere.  The  cheapest  ma- 
nure that  we  can  use,  after  land  has  been  put 
into  proper  condition,  is  clover  seed.  At  the 
North  clover  is  a  biennial;  at  the  South  it 
lasts  for  several  years,  exactly  how  long  the 
writer  does  not  know.  After  clover  has  once 
fairly  gone  to  seed  at  the  South,  if  a  short 
rotation  be  adopted,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
sow  it  again.  For  instance  in  the  following 
rotation:  First,  cotton  or  corn;  second,  oats; 
third  wheat;  the  clover  will  spring  sponta- 
neously among  the  wheat.  The  ground  should 
remain  two  years  in  clover  and  the  rotation 
then  be  repeated.  Land  thus  treated  will  im- 
prove steadily  and  even  rapidly,  without  fur- 
ther expediture  for  manures. 

In  view  of  these  varied  uses,  the  successful 
cultivation  of  red  clover  is  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  people  of  the  South. 

£tO  BBOOVTOIUSS.l 


Wheat  Cnltnre. 


The  •zperience  of  the  past  few  years  has 
completely  exploded  the  theory  which  used  to 
be  so  generally  entertained,  namely,  that  wheat 
is  an  uncertain  crop  at  the  South,  and  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  raise  it.  The  wheat  harvest  of 
this  year  has  been  unusually  abundant,  and 
wherever  the  greatest  pains  were  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  the  land,  selection  and  sowing 
of  the  seed,  application  of  manure,  rolling,  etc., 
there  the  yield  was  largest  and  most  remunera- 
tive. 

The  time  is  now  nearly  at  hand  to  prepare 
the  land  for  seeding,  and  those  who  desire  to 
reap  abundantly  next  June,  must  see  that  the 
preparation  now  is  thorough,  and  by  thorough 
preparation  we  mean,  close,  deep  plowing, 
complete  subjugation  of  weeds  and  grass,  deep 
subsoiling,  as  fine  pulverization  of  the  soil  to 
as  great  a  depth  as  possible,  and  a  liberal  appli- 
cation of  manure  suited  to  wheat,  wherd  the 
land  is  not  naturally  rich.  Soil  for  wheat  can- 
not be  too  fine  and  comminuted,  but  it  must 
not  be  left  too  loose  and  open,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  stubble  land.  It  should  be  worked 
down  to  make  a  good  seed-bed,  and  this  can  be 
most  effectively  done  by  the  use  of  the  harrow 
or  the  roller.  Where  stubble  is  turned  under,  if 
the  work  has  been  done  so  as  to  turn  the  stubble 


under  completely,  the  rest  of  the  preparation 
should  be  done  by  the  harrow,  leaving  tlie 
roller  to  finish  the  work.  To  cross  plow  stubble, 
where  it  has  not  had  sufilcient  time  to  become 
perfectly  rotted,  makes  the  land  too  loose,  and 
makes  it  liable  to  "heaving"  with  trosi.  The 
harrow  comminutes  the  soil  and  the  roller  cofm- 
pacts  the  seed-bed,  preventing  heaving.  The 
first  plowing  or  breaking  the  soil  must,  how- 
ever, be  close  and  deep.  Scratching  the  sur- 
face, leaving  a  hard,  impenetrable  pan  two  or 
three  inches  below  the  scratched  surfi&ee,  does 
not  give  the  seed-bed  to  which  we  refer.  We 
have  raised  some  large  crops  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  and  our  mode  of  preparation  was  to  break 
the  land  with  a  two-horse  turn-plow,  as  closely 
and  deeply  as  possible,  making  a  Brinl  j  sab- 
soiler  follow  the  turn-plow  in  every  furrow. 
We  then  harrowed  the  land  with  a  heavy  har- 
row, and,  when  we  had  time,  cross-harrowed  it^ 
thus  leaving  it  as  finely  pulverized  and  as  mel- 
low as  possible. 

Where  the  land  was  not  naturally  rich  enough 
our  practice  was  to  scatter  broadcast  over  the 
surfisoe,  as;  evenly  as  practicable,  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  bushels  of  green  cotton  seed,  and 
plow  them  under  at  the  first  plowing,  and  then 
to  scatter  and  incorporate  with  the  surface  sml 
by  the  first  harrowing,  a  mixture  of  100  Ibk 
Peruvian  guano,  200  lbs.  of  dissolved  bones,  or 
Charleston  superphosphate,  60  lb».  of  plaster 
and  50  lbs.  of  salt  to  the  acre.  We  advise  all 
who  sow  wheat  to  do  so  in  drills  and  not  broad- 
cast. The  drilling  saves  more  than  half  the 
seed,  it  gives  plenty  of  room  to  the  roots,  allows 
the  air  to  circulate  freely,  and  if  the  drills  hB 
left  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  permits  a 
cultivation  of  the  ground  and  the  extirpati<A 
of  all  weeds  and  grass.  A  wheat  drill  is  not  an 
expensive  implement.  There  are  9everal 
patents,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  we  have  seen, 
do  good  work.  We  advise  our  friends  to  buy 
drills  without  the  "  guano  attachment,**  whidi 
is  sold  vrith  many  of  them,  and  which  is  said  to 
distribute  the  fertilizers  in  the  drill,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  seed  is  sown  and  covered. 
We  regard  these  attachments  as  valueless. 
They  do  not  distribute  the  manure,  and  if  they 
did,  we  are  opposed  to  drilling  manure  fcff* 
wheat.  We  have  no  faith  in  any  but  broad- 
cast distribution,  for  the  reason  that  the  fibrous 
roots  of  wheat  extend  in  every  direction,  tar 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  a  drill,  and  nssd 
food  quite  as  much  after  they  have  spread  m 
before.  Driir  manuring  gives  the  crop  a  lidi 
breakfast,  but  nothing  to  eat  for  dinner  or  saf* 
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per.  It  is  better  than  no  manure,  bat  that  is 
all.  The  seed  should  be  carefully  selected  and 
thoroughly  sifted  and  cleaned.  Thus  all  small 
and  imperfect  grains,  and  all  cockle  and  other 
weeds  will  be  thrown  aside.  It  takes  very  little 
time  to  do  this,  and  in  no  case  should  it  be  neg- 
lected. 

After  this  is  done  the  seed  should  be  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  bluestone  for  ten  or  twelve  hours 
before  sowing,  and  then  dried  by  rolling  in 
plaster.  After  the  seed  is  drilled,  the  finishing 
touch  should  be  given  by  passing  over  the  field 
with  a  heavy  roller,  leaving  a  compact  seed- 
bed of  finely-pulverized  soil,  and  an  even  sur- 
face. 

We  would  also  recommend  the  sowing  seed 
grown  in  a  different  soil  and  climate,  instead  of 
that  raised  at  home.  We  are  satisfied  that  this 
improves  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  yield, 
and  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
preventive  against  rust.  Such  at  least  has 
been  the  experience  of  many  skillful  farmers, 
with  whom  we  have  conversed  on  the  subject. 


For  the  Southtm  Farm  and  Home, 

"Why  are  we  Poor?'* 

Hb.  Editob — I  hear  the  question  at  the  top 
of  this  page  frequently  asked  during  the  year, 
by  persons  who,  seeing  our  great  natural  ad- 
vantages as  an  agricultural  people,  wonder 
how  we  are  nevertheless  as  poor  as  we  are. 
We  have  the  finest  climate  in  the  world.  We 
can  raise  successfully  a  larger  variety  of  pro- 
ducts than  any  other  country,  and  "  still  we  are 
not  happy,"  because  we  are  poor  as  JoVs 
turkey. 

I  do  not  take  into  account  the  losses  caused 
by  the  war,  which  swallowed  up  at  one  gulp 
the  accumulated  capital  of  three  quarters  of  a 
century.  I  look  for  a  more  proximate  cause 
than  that,  and  confine  my  inquiry  not  so  much 
as  to  why  we  are  poor,  as  to  why  we  are  not 
richer  than  we  are.  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
myself  if  I  came  out  of  the  war  rich.  I  could 
"not  have  done  so  and  at  the  same  time  have 
done  my  duty  tb  my  country  and  my  country- 
men. But  seven  years  have  passed  since  the 
«ad  morning  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 
Most  of  us  went  to  work  like  men,  and  did  not 
■spend  an  hour  in  whining  or  groaning  over 
our  "  fallen  fortunes."  Worthy  of  our  proud 
record  we  looked  our  misfortune  in  the  face, 
grappled  with  it,  and  resolved  to  reconquer 
prosperity  by  our  own  toil.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  our  efforts  we  are  all  poor,  and  many  of 


us  in  debt.  A  number  of  causes  combined  to 
produce  this  result;  bat  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  the  effort  to  eidH" 
vate  a  greater  number  of  acres  than  we  eotUd 
cultivate  well.  This  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble.  All  cotton  and  no  com;  buying  western 
corn  and  bacon  and  northern  hay,  running  in 
debt  to  our  factors  and  merchants,  lien  receipts, 
mortgages  and  sheriff's  sales  are  the  off-sh«ot8 
from  the  main  root — ^the  planting  a  large  num- 
ber of  acres  of  poor  land  with  hired  labor  and 
borrowed  money,  and  making  crops  that  did 
not  nearly  return  the  outlay.  Let  me  suppose 
a  case  by  way  of  illustration:  Neighbor  A  B 
cultivated  300  acres  of  open  land,  100  in  6orn 
and  200  in  cotton.  Suppose  he  raised  six  bush- 
els of  com  per  acre,  and  made  600  bushels. 
Suppose  he  raised  a  bag  of  cotton  to  four  acres, 
or  50  bags  of  cotton.  The  com  was  worth,  say 
$1  per  bushel,  or  $600 ;  the  cotton  sold  for  15c 
per  lb.,  or  $3750.  Total— $4350.  Now  for  the 
expenses : 

Interest  on  investment  in  land,  stock, 
implements,  etc.,  say  $10,000  at  10  per 
cent $1000.00 

Wages  of  20  hands,  at  $120  each... 2400.00 

Meat  for  20  hands,  4000  lbs.,  at  15c  per 
lb 600.00 

Bread  corn  for  20  hands,  300  bushels, 
at$l  per  bushel 300.00 

Corn  and  fodder  for  mules  and  horses, 
say  10  animals,  at  $100  each... 1000.00 

Loss  by  death  and  depreciation  of  stock, 
implements,  Ac,  say 350.00 

Incidental  expenses... 150.00 

Total $5800.00 

Value  of  crop 4350.00 

Loss $1450.00 

I  have  fixed  the  price  of  the  crop  above  the 
average  of  the  seven  years,  and  I  have  made 
no  charge  for  the  cost  of  sale  in  freights,  ware- 
house expenses,  commissions,  insurance,  &c.; 
nor  have  I  made  any  charge  for  wages  of  an 
overseer  or  domestic  servants.  But  it  may  be 
said  I  have  estimated  the  crops  too  low.  I  know 
I  have  not.  I  know,  and  so  do  you,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, numbers  of  farmers  who  are  working  land 
to-day  who  do  not  make  a  500  lb.  bale  of  cot- 
ton on  four  acres,  and  who  do  not  make  an 
average  of  six  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Of 
course  they  lose  money  every  year,  but  just  as 
long  as  they  can  get  a  merchant  to  credit  them 
they  keep  on  trying,  hoping  that  they  will  do 
better  next  year,  attributing  their  failure  to  the 
dry  spell  in  July,  or  the  wet  spell  in  August, 
and  never  dreaming  that  if  they  had  planted 
two  hundred  acres  well,  with  good  preparation. 
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oareftil  planting,  judicious  maaoring  and  im- 
proTed  cultiyation,  that  they  could  have  raised 
thirty-flye  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  and  a 
heavy  bale  of  cotton  to  two  acres,  and  that  too 
with  a  third  lest  labor  of  negroes  and  mules. 
I  allude,  of  course^  to  upland  planting,  not  to 
the  fortunate  few  who  oultiTate  alluvial  lands. 
I  allude  specially  to  my  own  Staiey  G^rgia, 
and  I  leave  it  to  any  intelligent  and  impartial 
observer  of  the  crop  operations  on  our  upland 
plantations  for  a  number  of  years^  to  decide 
whether  the  average  yield  per  unmanured  acre 
is  higher  in  corn  and  ootUm  than  I  have  stated 
it  If  then  this  be  so,  is  there  any  wonder  that 
we  are  poor?  How  can  we  expect  to  be  other- 
wise until  we  learn  that  we  must  not  plant  any 
more  land  than  we  can  manure  well,  plow 
deep  and  cultivate  thoroughly?  Depend  on  it 
that  this  knowledge  is  the  comer-stone  of  agri- 
eultnral  prosperity. 

OkB  of  LsS  MlSEBABLXa* 

Madison  Co.,  Ga.,  July  29, 1872. 


J(br  tJm  SmUhgrn  Farm  and  Boms, 

Three  Things— ThorovglmeflB,  AeconntS) 
Fttrmers  Totfaig* 

Could  I  get  the  ears  of  all  farmers  every- 
where, there  are  three  ihvng$  that  I  would 
specially  urge  upon  them,  if  they  would  surely 
become  successful  and  happy  cultivators,  and 
make  themselves  fully  and  fairly  appreciated, 
viz.: 

More  ihoroitghness^  deeper,  finer  plowing; 
more  carefUl  harrowing ;  a  Judicious  choice  of 
time  when  to  plow,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  for  what  crop  designed;  liberal 
under-drainage ;  careful  selection  and  prepara- 
tion of  seed,  and  a  thoughtfUl  adaptation  of 
seed  to  soil  and  season.  In  short,  every  part 
and  stage  of  the  work  should  be  done  in  the 
best  manner,  under  the  faithful  rule  of  crop- 
ping no  more  land  than  can  be  done  well  and 
properly — tilling  less  land  and  doing  it  better, 
without  regard  to  few  or  many  acres — as  a 
smaller  space,  thoroughly  done,  is  more  profit- 
able than  larger  area  skimmed  and  scratched 
over. 

From  many  years  of  successful  farming  in 
the  West  before  the  war,  the  writer  of  this 
found  it  more  profitable  and  pleasant  obtaining 
one  hundred  bushels  of  good  shelled  corn  from 
one  acre  than  from  two ;  one  hundred  bushels 
of  good,  sound  wheat  from  four  acres  than 
from  ten ;  four  hundred  bushels  of  good  pota- 
toes from  one  acre  than  f^om  threes  and  so  on, 


which,  more  than  onoe,  he  acoomplished,  sad 
at  larger  profits  than  where  less  yields  wen 
obtained.  Besides,  frequently  firom  three  to 
five  hundred  bushels  of  carrots ;  five  to  seven 
hundred  busheld'  of  beets  and  turnips  and  forty 
to  uzty  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  he  obtained*, 
and  he  did  it,  not  by  trying  to  farm  large  fields 
and  many  acres,  but  by  trying  to  get  the  best 
results  ftx>m  each  acre  cultivated ;  he  laid  oat 
more  labor  and  expense  per  acre,  but  got  his 
produce  at  less  price  per  bushel  than  those  who 
aimed  to  put  in  all  they  possibly  could,  with  no 
care  to  do  it  in  the  best  possible  way.  And  aU 
this  oan  be  accomplished  Just  as  well  by  the 
planters  of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  as  by  the 
farmers  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  In  anotiier 
arUcle^  if  desired,  the  writer  can  easily  tell 
how  those  crops  were  made,  and  still  the  land 
not  **  run  down  "  or  exhausted. 

Keeping  AeeountB, — ^Those  who  have  tried  it 
fbr  years,  and  become  accustomed  to  tiie  praa- 
tice,  have  found  that  they  derive  profit  and 
much  pleasure  by  keeping  regular  book  ac- 
counts with  all  their  transactions ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  lamp  or  light  by  which  they  see  and  know 
Just  where  they  are  going  and  what  doing.  It 
is  a  pleasing  study  and  delightful  occupa- 
tion of  the  mind  in  leisure  hours  to  keep 
these  accounts,  and  study  them;  It  develops 
thought,  which  always  elevates  the  character; 
it  leads  to  observation,  to  examination,  to  order 
and  method,  inclining  to  system  in  every  thing 
from  very  habit  and  the  pleasing  results  of  this 
book-keeping;  besides,  it  keeps  the  farmer's 
transactions  all  the  time  more  fUlly  and  clearly 
before  his  mind  and  inspection,  whereby  he  can 
more  promptly,  before  too  late,  supply  defecta 
and  correct  mistakes.  The  plan  is  simply  this: 
on  the  first  of  January,  or  any  other  date,  when 
the  fiscal  or  business  year  is  to  commence,  let 
the  planter  or  farmer  open  a  common  day- 
book, with  a  page  for  each  field,  crop,  orchard 
or  garden;  for  each  cow,  colt,  steer,  pig  or 
sheep,  or  the  herd  or  flock,  then  charge  each 
with  what  it  cost,  receives  or  is  fed ;  then,  when 
sold  or  consumed,  give  it  credit  for  the  price, 
and  you  know  whether  it  has  been  a  profit  or 
loss;  open  Dr.  and  Cr.,  strict  and  careful  as  a 
merchant  or  mechanic  does,  with  each  customer. 
For  instance,  take  that  five  acres  of  corn,  charge 
it  with  interest  and  taxes  on  the  land  and  fence^ 
with  all  the  work,  manure  and  seed — in  putting 
in  and  harvesting — ^then  credit  the  crop  with 
the  fair  value  of  the  com  and  fodder  made^  and 
you  know  clearly  whether  it  has  been  profita-^ 
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Me  or  not.  Or,  take  that  June  colt^  charge  fbr 
sire,  dan,  feed  and  all  other  expenses  fidrly, 
until  9old  or  fit  for  use,  then  credit  the  real 
value.  And  so  on,  open  accounts,  on  separate 
pages,  with  each  crop,  animal,  orchard,  garden, 
&e.  It  will  be  pleasant,  in  another  sense,  by 
storing  the  mind  with  reliable  knowledge  and 
truth,  and  lead  more  closely  to  observe  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  your  business,  ren- 
dering it  more  intellectual,  relieving  the  mus- 
cles and  drudgery  by  the  mind  and  mental 
work,  just  in  that  proportion  raising  the  work 
>  above  brute  force.  More  minute  development 
of  this  matter  of  accounts  and  diary  in  another 
letter,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  advisable. 

Farmers  Voting — "While  I  do  not  advocate 
farmers  relying  upon  legislation  or  government 
for  prosperity,  yet  I  <io  maintain  that  legislation 
should  be  equally  as  favorable  for  their  advan- 
tage as  for  other  callings;  that,  at  least,  it 
should  not  be  shaped  so  as  to  discriminate 
against  them ;  and,  as  the  planters  and  farmers 
feed  all,  and  their  business  and  products  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  national  strength  and  all 
other  business  prosperity,  the  framing  and  ad- 
ministering of  laws  should  foster  that  great 
calling  equal  with  any  others — not  overlook  it. 

But,  unless  farmers  are  equally  wide  awake 
and  carefully  discriminating  as  others  in 
selecting  whom  they  will  vote  for,  they  vfill 
not  get  equal  legal  advantages  with  others; 
as,  for  instance,  the  brokers,  the  bankers, 
monopolists,  manufacturers  and  middlemen  all 
live  in  closer  communities,  are  more  united 
and  compact,  and  wield  more  money,  by  all  of 
which  they  can  operate  with  more  potency  and 
success,  and  they  are  always  carefUl  to  vote  for 
candidates— for  State  or  National  legislatures — 
who  are  deemed  favorable  to  their  best  interests, 
without  regard  to  party,  or  even  against  party 
if  the  opposite  candidate  is  more  flivorable  to 
their  pecuniary  interests.  Now,  to  a  reasonable 
>  extent,  farmers  and  planters  may  learn  two 
useAil  lessons  from  their  example,  viz. :  to  com- 
bine in  concert  of  action  for  tiieir  own  protec- 
tion and  promotion,  and  carefully  understand 
the  candidates  and  vote  for  their  own  best 
friends — for  those  candidates,  whose  well-known 
character  is  a  guaranty  that  they  vrill  legislate 
fairly  and  earnestly  for  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests. Let  planters  and  farmers  carefully  study 
the  atnteoedenfs  and  canvass  the  present  charac- 
ter and  attitude  of  all  candidates  claiming  their 
•oftages — see  whose  interesis  and  sympathies 
•re  SMet  likely  to  sympathiae  and  co-operate 


with  the  great  li^giving,  life-preserving  pro- 
fession of  agriculture,  and  then  steadily  vote 
for  their  best  fHends,  independent  of  old  party 
ties,  whenever  or  whatever  they  may  have 
been;  and  then,  my  word  fbr  it,  farmers  will 
be  more  perfectly  respected,  and  their  hlgheat 
interests  be  more  f^lly  promoted. 

D.s.a 

Washington,  D.  C,  July,  1872. 


For  th$  Southern  Farm  and  Borne, 

Glover. 

Where,  as  is  invariably  the  case  pn  our 
Southern  plantations,  there  is  but  little  stock  in 
prop<^tion  to  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation^ 
and  even  that  little  is  never  housed  in  the  win- 
ter, it  is  out  of  the  question  to  talk  of  collecting 
manure  sufficient  to  manure  our  wide  fields  of 
com  and  cotton.  We  cannot  keep  on  raising 
crops  year  after  year  without  manure.  We 
cannot  aflbrd  to  buy  the  artificial  manures  iik 
greater  quantities  than  just  enough  to  whip  the 
land  into  a  temporary  fertility,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  some  remedy  must  be  applied^ 
or  our  land  must  soon  sink  to  barrenness.  The 
remedy  is  at  hand,  and  we  can  all  reach  it.  It 
is  cheap,  easy  of  application  and  effective.  It 
is  red  clover.  Its  advantages  are  just  discov' 
ered,  and  we  are  beginning  to  use  them  when 
the  necessity  for  such  an  agent  has  become 
most  urgent.  A  few  pounds  of  diminutive  seed 
furnish  machinery  to  absorb  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  pump  out  of  the  earth  the  elements 
of  fertility  needed  to  replace  what  our  wasteful 
and  improvident  predecessors  have  expended. 
The  plants  supplied  with  power  to  convert 
carbon  and  oxygen  into  solid  matter  in  their 
leaves  and  stalks,  deposit  this  in  the  soil  when 
they  fall  and  decay,  and  thus  draw  from  the 
atmosphere  tons  of  the  purest  fertilizers  fresh 
firom  nature's  laboratory  and  place  them  ex- 
actly where  they  are  needed  to  promote  the 
growth  of  fiiture  crops.  Nor  are  the  stems 
and  leaves  of  clover  the  only  agents  engaged 
in  this  beneficent  work.  The  roots  are  con- 
stantly at  work  boring  deep  into  the  soil  in 
every  direction,  pumping  up  water  and  various 
minerals  held  in  solution,  mixing  and  assimulat- 
ing^them,  and  uniting  them  in  the  most  nutritive 
form  in  the  stems  of  the  plants  with  the  ma- 
terials derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
preparing  a  compound  in  which  silica,  lime^ 
potash,  soda,  magnesia,  etc.,  are  mixed  with 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  constituting  a. 
more  <* perfect  manure"  than  the  most  learned 
chemist  can  ever  prepare^    The  roots  of  a  good 
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«ore  of  cloYer,  if  dried  and  freed  from  all  earthy 
matter  would  weigh,  it  it  said,  fully  two  tons. 
Add  to  these  an  equal  weight  of  stems  and 
leaves,  and  here  we  have  from  a  few  pounds  of 
aeed  four  tons  per  acre  of  the  best  of  all  ma- 
nures drawn  from  the  air  and  the  reoeeses  of 
the  soil,  exactly  adapted  for  the  nutriment  of 
future  crops. 

And  this  is  not  all.  While  this  vast  amount 
of  manure  is  in  process  of  collection  and  com- 
position the  roots  have  penetrated  and  loosened 
the  soil  over  its  entire  breadth,  admitting  air 
and  warmth,  and  manipulating,  as  it  were,  the 
hitherto  latent  mineral  ingredients  which  it 
•contains,  until  its  whole  character  becomes 
changed. 

I  solemnly  believe  that  in  the  benign  provi- 
dence of  Ood,  clover  is  to  be  the  Moses  which 
is  to  delivor  the  Southern  agriculturists  fh>m 
the  bondage  of  poverty  and  debt  by  restoring 
our  wasted  and  worn  inheritance  to  its  original 
fertility.  Now  is  the  time,  Mr.  Editor,  to  pre- 
pare for  sowing  clover.  Let  us  claim  its  bene- 
fits so  far  as  our  means  will  allow. 

Trxfoil. 


For  th$  Southern  Fkrm  mnd  Hem*. 

^reen  ManvriBg* 

Mr.  Editor — Every  farmer  of  intelligence 
who  has  given  the  subject  any  attention,  and 
who  has  tested  it  by  actual  experiment,  will 
agree  that  plowing  under  green  crops  is  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  ways  of  enrich- 
ing land.  I  am  certain  that  vegetable  matter 
applied  to  and  mixed  with  the  soil  is  far  more 
durable  in  its  effects  than  any  animal  manure; 
that  it  produces  a  more  permanent  humus  and 
more  of  it,  and  that  it  tends  in  a  higher  degree 
to  enrich  the  soil  for  future  crops.  Green 
manuring  is  certainly  the  cheapest  mode  of 
enriching  land,  and  when«the  want  of  a  cheap, 
durable,  and  effective  manure  is  so  generally 
felt  by  all  upland  cultivators,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  cannot  do  a  better  service  than  by  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  great  advantages  of  plow- 
ing in  growing  plants. 

Clover  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the 
b^t  crop  to  plow  under  in  a  green  state,  be- 
cause in  addition  to  the  large  quantity  of  rich 
Tegetable  matter  which  it  incorporates  with 
the  soil,  its  roots  penetrating  to  a  great  depth 
in  every  direction  act  as  the  best  kind  of  sub- 
eoiler,  admitting  air,  heat  and  moisture,  and 
keeping  the  soil  constantly  loose.  But  for 
those  who  cannot  afford,  or  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  plant  clover,  cow-peas  will  be  found 


an  excellent  substitute.  Bye  and  oats  may  be 
plowed  under  with  great  advantage,  and  evea 
weeds  will  be  very  beneficial  if  care  be  taken 
to  turn  them  in  when  they  bloom  and  before 
they  have  matured  their  seeds.  I  saw  in  a 
number  of  the  Farm  and  Homx,  (I  think  it 
was  the  January  number,)  a  letter  from  a  Mis- 
sissippi correspondent,  that  the  common  dog- 
fennel  plowed  under  in  a  green  state  had  been 
found  a  valuable  manure  on  some  poor  upland 
in  Panola  county.  I  can  fully  corroborate  this 
statement,  and  can  add  that  there  are  many 
other  weeds  which  are  now  left  to  grow  and 
multiply  themselves  to  the  injury  of  all  crops, 
which  if  turned  under  and  incorporated  with 
the  soil  at  the  proper  time,  would  increase  its 
humus  and  organic  matter  and  improve  its 
texture,  while  the  operation  would  destroy  the 
present  crop  of  weeds  and  prevent  a  new  crop 
of  them.  If  this  were  done  In  the  right  way 
and  at  the  proper  time,  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  now  waste,  productive  only  of  noxious 
weeds  which  seed  and  disseminate  them- 
selves all  over  the  cultivated  lands,  which 
could  be  restored  to  fertility  and  made  valuable. 

In  Europe  green  manuring  is  a  universal 
practice,  because  experience  has  fully  demon- 
strated its  value.  G.  C.  EL 

Attala  Co.,  Miss.,  Aug.,  1872. 


For  tht  BoiutKam  Farm  and  Ham§, 

Fall  Plowlug. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  present 
system  of  husbandry  in  the  South,  is  the  almost 
total  absence  of  fall  plowing.  Not  one  farmer 
in  a  theusand  ever  thinks  of  plowing  the  land 
in  the  fall  which  he  is  going  to  put  in  com  and 
cotton  next  spring.  If  it  has  been  in  small 
grain  this  year  the  grass  and  stubble  are  either 
depastured  so  closely  as  to  be  perfectly  bare 
until  a  calf  would  starve  to  death  on  it,  or  the 
grass  and  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  and 
wither,  as  if  to  exhaust  the  soil  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  return  nothing  to  it  which  can  possi- 
bly restore  any  part  of  the  fertility  of  which  it 
has  been  deprived.  Bad  as  this  is,  howevei^  it 
is  better  than  the  pasturing  plan. 

If  our  farmers  would  take  the  advice  joa 
have  frequently  given  them  in  the  Farm  ajtd 
Home,  namely :  To  sow  cow-peas  on  the  stubbie 
just  after  the  grain  is  taken  ofi^  plow  them  in, 
turning  the  stubble  under  at  the  same  tioM; 
then,  before  frost,  plow  the  vines  under  with  a 
good  coating  of  quick-lime  on  them  to  fiM»U- 
tate  decomposition,  and  leave  the  land  thw 
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exposed  to  the  mellowing  influences,  of  the 
winter  fhwts,  they  would  soon  find  that  their 
corn-oribs  and  gin-houses  were  ftiller  than,  be- 
fore, that  they  would  not  be  so  "  run  to  death  " 
in  the  spring  preparing  for  planting,  and  that 
they  could  plant  much  earlier,  and  thus  gain 
time  for  plant- growth  and  aerating,  and  hasten 
the  maturity  of  their  crops. 

I  look  upon  a  fall  plowing — turning  under 
the  green  growth  while  it  is  still  green  and 
exposing  the  soil  to  the  winter  freezes — as 
equal  to  a  good  coat  of  manure,  apart  from 
the  advantages  of  early  preparation. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  not  doing  this  as  to 
land  occupied  by  small  grain  crops.  These 
crops  come  off  early  in  June,,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  turn  under  the  stubble,  and 
cross- plow  the  land  again  before  frost,  if  we 
would  only  try  to  find  it,  and  would  recognize 
tiie  value  of  the  operation.' 

There  is  more  reason  for  leaving  our  com- 
flelds  with  the  withered  stalks,  and  the  fh>st- 
hitten  tufts  of  grass  standing  all  the  winter, 
because  when  the  com  and  fodder  are  removed, 
the  hands  and  teams  are  generally  occupied 
picking  and  preparing  the  cotton  crop  for 
market.  But  even  here  time  could  be  found 
by  Judicious  management  to  turn  these  stalks 
and  grass  under,  and  leave  the  corn-fields  to 
become  enriched,  loose  and  friable,  by  the  ac- 
tive influences  of  the  rains  and  fhMts  of  winter. 

The  habit  of  letting  cattle  run  loose  in  the 
fields  all  the  winter  under  the  pretext  that  they 
are  finding  pasture  is  an  absolute  barbarism. 
It  does  great  injury  to  the  land  and  it  is  a 
slow  mode  of  starving  the  wretched  cattle  to 
death. 

I  hold,  Mr.  Editor,  that  good  preparation 
of  the  land  is  more  than  half  the  heMe  of 
crop-raising,  and  that  poor  crops  are  mostly 
the  result  of  poor  preparation,  although  the 
''seasons''  generally  come  in  for  the  blame. 
Were  I  to  work  poor  land  and  be  obliged  to 
select  manure  without  fall  plowing  or  fall 
plowing  without  manure,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  planting  in  spring,  I  should  choose 
the  latter  always,  and  be  sure  that  I  would 
come  out  ahead  of  those  who  relied  on  the 
former. 

I  believe  in  stirring  the  soil,  letting  the  air, 
l^ght,  and  moisture  penetrate  and  circulate 
through  it,  and  deposit  there  the  stores  of  fer- 
tility which  the  atmosphere  so  bountifully  sup- 
plies for  plant-food.  Plowbot. 

HiDDLB  Tkhkissiex,  August,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Fmrtn  and  Home, 

The  Comparatfye  Talne  of  Oata  and  Indian 
Com  as  Forage  Crops* 

Whatever  the  practice  may  be,  the  generally- 
adopted'  theory  is  that  it  is  the  best  policy  of 
the  Southern  planter  to  raise  his  own  provis- 
ions for  man  and  beast,  and  keep  the  money  at 
home  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  send  abroad 
to  buy  them.  This  being  admitted,  theoretically 
at  least,  the  question  arises  how  this  can  be 
done  in  the  safest,  surest  and  most  inexpensive 
manner. 

Of  all  the  cereals,  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  Indian  corn  is  the  most  expensive  crop 
that  we  can  raise,  whether  we  regard  the  cost 
of  cultivation,  or  the  risk  of  a  partial  or  total 
failure  of  the  crop  from  the  frequently  de- 
structive droughts  in  June  and  July.  Could 
we  always  count  on  a  full  crop  every  year, 
when  the  cost  of  making  it  is  counted,  it  will 
still  be  found  to  be  very  expensive ;  but  as  the 
fact  is  that  not  more  than  one  year  in  four  or 
five  do  we  raise  a  full  crop,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  planter's 
advantage  if  he  could  find  a  substitute  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  com,  which  does  not  call  for  so 
much  labor  and  expense  in  cultivation.  We 
believe  that,  notwithstanding  its  cost  and  its 
liability  to  be  cut  off  by  drought,  it  pays  to 
raise  our  com  rather  than  to  send  abroad  to 
buy  it,  and  wear  out  our  mules  and  wagons 
hauling  it  home  from  the  nearest  depot;  but 
we  are  satisfied  that  so  far  as  we  use  com  as 
food  for  mules  and  horses,  we  could  find  a  sub- 
stitute in  oats  which  are  a  better  and  more 
wholesome  food  for  animals,  and  which  do  not 
cost  one-fifth  of  the  labor  that  must  be  ex- 
pended to  make  a  com  crop. 

Until  recently  the  oat  crop  in  the  Southern 
States  has  had  little  or  no  attention.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  make-shift  to  make  up  for 
a  deficiency  in  the  com  crop  of  the  previous 
year,  or  to  provide  green  food  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  it  was  sown  on  the  poorest  land,  and 
in  the  most  slovenly  manner.  The  result  was 
a  few  bushels  of  wretched  grain,  or  a  few  bun- 
dles of  very  poor  forage,  hardly  worth  harvest- 
ing. Latterly  more  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  crop,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  now  its 
value  is  very  generally  recognized,  and  the 
large  yield  of  this  year  has  served  to  encourage 
this  appreciation  of  its  importance. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  oat  crop. 
Next  month  is  the  time  to  put  the  seed  in  the 
ground.    The  earlier  in  October  the  seed  are 
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«own  the  better  the  crop.  This,  at  least,  is  oar 
-own  experienee.  The  land  should  be  as  well 
prepared  as  for  wheat,  and  it  should  be  man- 
(ured  as  liberally.  We  recommend  sowing 
fully  three  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  covering 
with  a  harrow,  and  then  rolling  with  a  heavy 
roller. 

The  oats  known  in  Oeorgia  as  the  "  Irwin 
oats,"  a  species  sold  for  many  years  near  Co- 
lumbus, GhEu,  as  the  rust  and  smut-proof  oats, 
and  an  oat  for  sale  by  Mark  "W.  Johnson,  of 
Atlanta,  as  a  rust-proof  oat,  are  strongly  recom- 
mended as  excellent  varieties.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  infallibly 
rust-proof  oat,  but  we  know  that  the  kinds  we 
have  named  escaped  rust  when  all  other  oats  in 
the  same  neighborhood  were  destroyed  by  rust 

Where  the  land  has  been  well  prepared,  and 
well  manured,  and  the  seed  has  been  well  put 
in  the  ground,  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  of 
cleaned  oats  are  not  an  unusual  yield  f^om 
land  which,  with  the  same  manure,  would  not 
yield  more  than  ifteen  bushels  of  corn. 

Working  animals  can  be  kept  fat  on  half  a 
peck  of  oats  and  a  bundle  of  fodder,  or  the 
eame  quantity  of  hay  three  times  a  day,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  their  health  is  promoted 
by  this  kind  of  food,  as  compared  with  corn. 
We  never  heard  of  a  horse  or  mule  which  was 
fed  on  oats  being  affected  by  colic. 

We  must  raise  com  for  bread,  and  it  is  well 
to  have  a  little  also  for  the  animals;  but  we 
think  that  the  vmn  food  of  the  stable  should 
be  oats.  TxTZBiw. 


Cottom  Seed  Cake,  Ae, 

We  have  long  deprecated  the  exportation  of 
eotton  seed  from  the  South,  as  a  ruinous  waste 
of  the  essence  of  the  fertility  of  our  lands. 
Cotton  plinters  who  now  sell  their  seed  to  the 
oil  manufaeturers,  and  do  not  return  the  cake 
as  a  fertilizer  to  the  soil,  are  actually  selling  its 
productive  power,  and  getting  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing  for  it.  If  they  would  sell  the  seed 
to  have  the  oil  expressed,  receiving  a  small 
prioe  for  it,  and  reoeivingall  the  cake  or  nearly 
so,  to  return  to  the  land,  they  would  retain  all 
that  is  valuable  as  a  fertiliser  of  the  soil,  and 
dispose  only  of  that  which  is  of  no  value  to  the 
land.  But,  according  to  the  present  practioe, 
which  is  spreading  every  day,  they  sell  the 
seed  out  and  out,  uid  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  cake  is  retained  at  the  South. 

We  copy  below  a  forcible  article  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Hillyard,  of  the  University  of 


Mississippi,  published  in  the  Fidd  and  Factorfh 
which  presents  this  subject  in  its  true  aspect, 
and  in  a  manner  which  we  hope  will  arrest  at- 
tention, and  stay  this  ruinous  waste  of  our  sub- 
stance: 

"  Conoerning  the  value  of  cotton  seed  hulls 
as  a  manure,  i  would  state  that  a  grave  misap- 
prehension on  this  point  has  become  current, 
through  an  article  in  "  DeBow's  Review,"  writ- 
ten apparently  in  the  interest  of  the  wise  meo 
outside  of  the  South,  who  appreciate,  to  its  full 
extent,  the  value  of  cotton  seed  cake  and  oil, 
and  would  faiu  have  us  content  with  keeping 
the  hulls  only  (br  ourselves. 

Practically,  about  one-fifth  of  the  in^)ortaat 
soil  ingredients  contained  in  cotton  seed  be- 
long to  the  hull.  As  a  manure  it  takes  rank 
with  other  dried  herbaoeous  matter  of  high 
nutritive  valu^  e,  g^  oabbace,  clover-hay,  etc; 
but  the  question,  whether  the  manufacturers  of 
cotton  s^dd  oil  are  justified  in  using  it  for  fuel, 
as  is  now  the  universal  practice,  cannot  be 
settled  on  that  basis  alone.  Were  they  to  re- 
serve the  hulls  for  manurial  purposes,  is  it 
probable  that  they  would  find  a  market  that 
would,  in  exchangre,  supply  them  in  fuel  or  its 
equivalent  in  casn?  Assuredly,  so  lon|r  as 
fiurmers  allow  that  quintessence  of  fertility, 
eotton  seed  cake,  to  be  exported  to  Old  or  New 
England,  never  to  return  to  tbeir  fields  unlen 
it  M  in  the  guise  of  shoddy  fertilizers  of  half 
the  value  of  the  seed  cake,  but  twice  its  price, 
there  is  little  reason  to  expeot  that  they  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  greatly  inferior  and 
much  more  bulky  hulls,  to  a  degree  commen- 
surate with  the  necessities  of  the  manufkcturer. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  see  that  the  latter  can,  as 
things  DOW  standp  do  better  than  to  use  as  ftiel 
the  offal,  for  which  he  now  finds  no  market 
In  the  ashes,  those  appreciating  the  necessity 
and  utility  of  manuring,  will  still  find  a  manure 
worth,  weiffht  for  weieht.  twice  as  much  as 
common  ashes;  and  which  might  perhaps  be 
made  to  subserve  the  manufacture  of  super- 
phosphate. 

The  entire  subject  of  the  cotton  seed  oil  man- 
ufacture, of  so  grave  importance  to  the  ootton 
States,  should,  and  undoubtedly  wilL  before 
lon^,  be  orp^nized  upon  a  totally  aifferent 
basis ;  as  insisted  upon  oy  me  ten  years  ago.  If 
we  would  continue  to  produce  cotton,  we  cannot 
afford  to  allow  a  pound  of  seed  oake  to  leave 
our  shores  at  anything  like  the  prices  now  pud 
for  it ;  since,  in  the  seed  corresponding  to  a  oak 
of  cotton  lint,  we  lose  not  less  than  ten  times 
the  amount  of  soil  ingredients  contained  in  the 
former ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  sell  at  a  merely 
nominal  price,  the  basis  of  ten  future  crope  oif 
lint. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  precise  manner 
of  solving  the  difficulty ;  as  for  myself^  I  still 
think  (as  stated  in  my  State  report)  that  it  will 
be  found  in  the  establishment  of  numerous  oil 
mills  throughout  the  cotton  res^ion,  to  which 
the  farmer  will  carry  his  surplus  cotton  seed, 
as  naturally  as  he  now  does  his  grist  to  the 
fiour  mill ;  paying  a  reasonable  toll  fior  the  con- 
version of  the  raw  seed  into  the  much  more 
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een^mny   useful,  sTailable   and  manageable 
form  of  seed  cake. 

That  file  present  STStem  is  most  irratkmal, 
fmd  must,  ii  persisted  in,  prove  ruinous,  not 
only  to  the  production  of  cotton,  but  lead  to 
the  general  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  is  mathe- 
matieally  certain ;  and  I  doubt  that  the  cotton 
«eed  oil  manufacture  can  or  should  be  res- 
trained, even  if  co-operation  to  that  effect  were 
practicable.  Let  the  former  but  determine  that 
«ither  the  seed  or  its  equivalent  shall  annually 
return  to  the  soil,  as  it  must^  if  fertility  is  to  be 
maintaiBed,  and  the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself. 


Letter  from  John  nowtandles. 

HOBAB-I&ACIKa  AT  VAIS8. 

Mr.  Editob — ^I  rejoice  exceedingly  to  see  by 
the  premium  lists  of  many  of  our  principal 
Slate  Fairs  that  agriculture  is  this  year  going 
to  have  a  better  showing  at  the  Agricultural 
^Exhibitions,  and  that  the  horse-racers,  jockeys 
Bad  sporting  men  generally  will  be  allowed  to 
ftnd  o^er  more  profitable  fields  for  their  pe- 
culiar industry  than  those  presented  by  our 
fiair  grounds.  Hitherto  the  racing  was  the 
^reat  feature.  The  premiums  offered  were 
generally  apportioned  in  the  proportion  of 
^1500  for  the  race-horse  which  could  come  out 
first  in  the  "best  three  in  five,*'  and  $2  for  the 
heat  bale  of  clover  hay,  and  this  apportionment 
was  made  by  the  managers  of  agric%diwral  so- 
cieties professing  to  be  earnestly  desirous  to 
promote  the  interests  of  agriculture!  The 
naoney  was  offered  by  the  thousand  for  the  en-, 
oouragement  of  professional  gamblers,  horse- 
jockeys,  pool-sellers,  and  their  disreputable  fol- 
lowers and  associates,  and  was  offered  by  the 
single  dollar  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
processes  which  may  best  restore  our  waste 
lands  and  renew  our  wealth  and  prosperity.  It 
was  a  scandal — a  crying  shame — ^as  well  as  an 
outrage  against  the  monUity  and  religious  con- 
victions of  the  people. 

The  excuse  was  that  if  there  is  no  horse- 
ntoing  there  will  be  no  crowd,  and  if  there  is 
no  crowd  there  will  be  no  receipts  of  money 
to  pay  expenses  and  provide  the  means  for 
future  fairs.  I  always  believed  that  the  excuse 
was  fallacious,  and  that  like  all  dodges  and 
flubterftiges,  it  was  reprehensible  both  in  morals 
and  policy.  I  believe  that  the  people  will  at- 
tend a  purely  agricultural  exhibition,  and  that 
thousands  who  have  stayed  away  from,  a  race- 
course will  go  to  a  fair  ground.  At  all  events, 
I  am  glad  that  the  question  will  be  tested  con- 
clusively. If  those  most  interested  will  not 
aupport  a  bona  fide  agricultural  fair,  where 


everything  to  be  seen  pertains  either  directly 
or  indirectly  to  agriculture,  and  can  only  be 
induced  to  attmd  when  the  "  principal  feature** 
is  a  horse-race,  and  agriculture  is  only  a  side- 
show, the  sooner  the  fairs  are  discontinued  the 
better.  They  are  no  longer  usefUl,  and  it  is 
plain  that  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  de- 
signed do  not  appreciate  their  value.  To  do 
evil  that  good  may  come  is  as  false  in  practice 
as  in  religion.  The  good  never  comes.  No 
man  will  become  a  better,  more  intelligent  or 
more  scientific  farmer  by  anything  he  will  see 
or  hear  at  a  race^K^urse. 

The  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  fkrmers 
and  those  interested  in  agriculture  to  sustain 
their  best  friends  and  promote  useful  enter- 
prises by  their  presence  and  their  money  at 
these  fairs,  where  they  will  find  nothing  to  of- 
fend the  eye  or  the  ear,  where  every  object  is 
intended  to  instruct  and  improve  them,  and 
where  the  all-pervading  purpose  is  to  elevate 
them  to  a  position  of  material  independence 
and  assured  prosperity. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  Plowhandlks. 


The  Source  of  Agricnltnral  Prosperity. 

Mr.  Meohi,  of  Tiptree,  the  famous  agricul- 
turist, states  in  the  following  brief  sentence, 
why  the  British  agriculturists  thrive  so  much 
better  than  those  of  our  own  country.  He 
says :  "  It  is  precisely  because  British  farmers 
have  their  customers — ^the  British  manufactu- 
rers— almost  at  their  doors,  and  that  other 
corn-producing  countries  have  not  any  manu- 
facturers, that  British  agriculture  is  rich  and 
thriving." 

Here  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell.  Here  is  the 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  manufactures 
at  the  South.  Every  factory  established  is  a 
home  market  for  the  farmer,  where  he  can 
readily  sell  a  number  of  products  whicli  he 
now  neglects  because  he  can  find  no  customer 
for  them. 

It  suits  New  England  and  old  England 
greed  and  selfishness  to  make  us  of  the  South 
believe  that  we  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  a 
producing  and  a  manufacturing  people — ^that 
we  had  better  stick  to  what  we  know  and 
understand,  the  raising  of  cotton,  and  leave 
other  people  to  manufacture  it  into  cloth. 
While  we  follow  that  advice  we  must  always 
continue  to  be  "  the  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water"  for  the  New  England  spinners, 
building  up  colossal  fortunes  for  them  with 
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hard  labor,  and  receiving  in  return,  at  the  best, 
«  our  victuals  and  clothes."  Let  us  once  estab- 
lish factories — ^not  cotton  factories  alone,  but 
factories  for  everything  we  use  and  wear — and 
we  will  soon  establish  a  system  of  immigration 
which  calls  for  no  commissioners,  agents,  or 
donations  of  our  lands,  asks  for  no  sacrifice, 
involves  no  doubt  as  to  the  result,  but  which 
will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  solid  and  growing 
prosperity  in  which  all  classes  will  participate, 
and  most  of  all  the  agriculturist. 

That  the  Southern  people  have  inventive 
genius,  mechanical  skill,  and  adaptation  to  all 
•orts  of  handicraft,  was  abundantly  proved 
during  the  war,  when  almost  out  of  nothing 
we  made  everything  we  needed,  from  a  rifled 
cannon  to  a  paper  of  pins.  It  is  not  then 
because  we  cannot,  that  we  do  not  manufacture 
what  we  want,  but  because  we  will  not,  because 
we  prefer  to  export  our  raw  material  in  the 
rawest  state,  and  buy  it  back  in  goods  at  prices 
which  exhaust  our  pockets  while  they  fill  those 
of  the  New  England  manufacturer.  What  is 
there  that  we  wear  or  use,  how  much  is  there 
of  what  we  eat  that  does  not  come  to  us 
branded  with  "Mass^*  "N.  Y.,"  or  "Conn.?" 
Svery  factory  brings  population ;  every  popu- 
lation brings  increased  consumption  of  pro- 
ducts, aud  this  increased  consumption  brings 
the  wealth  which  constitutes  the  prosperity  to 
which  Mr.  Mechi  refers. 


Does  Farming  Pay! 

This  IS  a  question  that  has  been  repeatedly 
asked,  and,  although  I  have  carefully  examined 
all  the  statements  of  those  who  think  it  does, 
and  of  those  who  think  it  does  not  pay,  none 
of  them  seem  to  have  come  to  any  definite 
conclusion  as  yet.  Sup]x>se  we  take  a  fair  look 
at  it,  and  then  compare  it  with  other  branches 
of  industry,  and  see  if  it  falls  any  below  them. 
I  know  that  it  is  a  prevailing  idea  with  a  great 
man V  people,  that  farming  is  a  poor,  good-for- 
nothtng  business,  and  nobody  but  some  poor 
know-nothing  will  engage  in  it.  Now  in  this 
they  are  greatly  mistaken,  for  farmers  rank 
among  the  first  classes  for  intelligence  and 
judgment,  with  a  very  few  exceptions.  But  to 
the  question. 

Here  is  a  certain  Mr.  A.  He  goes  to  work 
in  the  spring  on  his  farm ;  he  half  plows  his 
land,  half  manures  and  half  plants  it ;  then  in 
hoeing  time  he  half  hoes  it.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? It  is  this:  when  he  comes  to  die  his 
potatoes,  he  only  gets  half  a  crop ;  that  do  n't 
suit ;  he  grumbles  and  whines  over  it  terribly, 
and  says  that  "  he  can't  see  for  the  life  on  'im 
what  ailed  them  pertaters  why  they  didn't 
grow  better."  Now  which  is  to  blame,  the 
man  or  the  farm?    Of  this  you  may  judge  for 


yourselves;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  fiarming 
of  this  sort  "  do  n't  pay." 

Let  us  take  another  case.  Here  is  a  Mr.  B. 
He  goes  to  work  and  carefully  prepMires  hia 
ground,  and  endeavors  to  do  all  in  nis  power 
to  insure  success.  What  is  the  result,  allowing 
the  season  to  be  a  fair  one  ?  It  is  this :  he  eeta 
a  good  crop,  one  that  sufficiently  pays  him 
for  all  his  work  and  something  over.  Doea 
not  farming  of  this  sort  pay?  To  be  sure 
it  does  not  pay  so  large  dividends  as  a  success- 
ful mercantile  business  would,  neither  does  it 
enable  him  to  become  a  millionaire;  but  it 
pays  him  good,  fair  wages,  sufficient  to  enable 
nim  to  live  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

But  some  people  will  say,  "Look  here,  here 
is  a  man  that  is  a  mechanic,  he  gets  from  $2  to 
$3  a  day ;  don't  that  pay  better  than  farming?" 
Well,  at  first  glance  it  seems  to  appear  that  it 
woula;  but  let  us  look  a  little  further.  Tou 
say  that  he  gets  $3  a  day.  Well,  to  do  this,  he 
has  got  to  work;  and,  mind  you,  it  is  work, 
not  play.  And  to  get  it  every  dav  he  has  to 
work  every  day,  no  matter  what  tne  weather 
is ;  for  if  the  work  stops  the  pay  stops.  If  he 
happens  to  be  sick  a  day,  so  much  is  lost.  Then, 
more  than  all  this,  he  has  got  to  be  under  m 
master,  and  spend  all  his  life  working  for  some- 
body else.  Then  he  has  got  to  buy  everything, 
or  nearly  everything,  that  his  family  consumes. 
He  can  raise  nothing— even  if  he  has  a  amall 
gu^en,  that  amounts  to  little— but  he  hat  got 
to  buy  everything,  therefore  it  will  take  the 
greater  part  of  hb  pay  to  enable  him  to  live. 

Now,  how  is  it  with  the  farmer?  Trua,  he 
has  to  work  hard  at  times,  but  everybody  has 
to  do  this. '  After  he  has  got  his  seed  into  the 

ground,  if  he  wants  to  lie  still  a  day  or  a  we^ 
e  can  do  so;  and  in  the  meantime  his  seed  is 
growing,  and  erows  just  as  well  as  if  he  was 
at  wor£  If  there  is  a  stormy  day  (and  there 
are  quite  a  number  in  the  coCirse  of  a  year)  he 
can  sit  in  the  house  and  read  the  newspapen^ 
and  loses  nothing  by  it.  Then  he  can  raise 
nearly  everything  that  his  family  consumes — 
his  flour,  if  he  wishes  to,  his  potatoes,  pork, 
etc.,  and  not  have  to  pay  out  a  cent.  Perhaps 
some  one  will  say,  "Supposing  everybody 
should  go  to  farming,  what  then? ''  Why,  they 
would  get  a  living,  anyhow,  if  nothing  more; 
but  if  everybody  should  leave  farming,  and 
take  a  trade,  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  set 
even  a  living.  Do  n't  think  that  I  am  runnmg 
the  trades,  for  I  am  not;  they  are  all  necessary 
to  wealth  and  comfort.  There  is  another  thing 
in  favor  of  the  farmer ;  his  farm  is  not  liftble 
to  be  swept  away  in  a  day  and  leave  him  pen- 
niless, as  a  merchant's  fortune  often  is.  But  to 
come  to  the  point,  farming  is  the  backbone  of 
all  trades  and  crafts.  Without  it,  ships  wooH 
rot  in  the  harbors,  locomotives  would  rust  ob 
the  rails.  Now  is  it  not  as  honorable  an  em- 
ployment as  that  of  a  mechanic  ?  Does  it  not 
pay  as  well,  take  it  every  way  ?  No  intellig«at 
person  will  deny  that  farming  is  an  honorably 
profitable  and  paying  employment. — "^.  A 
iS^.,"  in  New  England  Homestead. 

A  good  tonic  for  debilitated  young  ladiss^ 
Iron.    A  better  tonic — Ironing. 
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Jbr  the  aoiiihtm  Farm  and  Horn*, 

Egyptian  Wheat. 

Mb.  Editor — I  notice  an  inquiry  of  one  of 
jour  correspondents  in  regard  to  the  Egyptian 
wheat.  Some  three  years  since  I  obtained  fifty 
grains  for  one  dollar,  and  no  consideration  could 
induce  me  to  be  without  such  a  valuable  grain. 

The  Egyptian  wheat  should  be  planted  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  can  be  done  to  escape 
the  frost.  The  land  should  be  subeoiled  and 
bedded  up  like  cotton  ground,  in  rows  about 
four  feet  wide,  and  the  grain  should  be  dropped 
in  the  drill  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches 
apart.  The  land  should  be  rich  or  highly  fer- 
tilized before  planting.  The  wheat  should  be 
plowed  about  three  times,  and  laid  by  about 
the  time  of  com. 

The  wheat  is  not  suitable  for  use  till  ripe, 
when  the  heads  should  be  cut,  and  new  ones 
will  branch  out  and  mature.  If  these  are  cut 
as  soon  as  ripe  a  third  crop  will  be  produced. 
An  acre  will  produce  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
bushels.  It  is  the  very  best  food  for  fowls.  I 
have  known  no  equal  to  it  in  this  respect. 
Horses  are  especially  fond  of  the  heads  and 
provender,  ana  it  is  better  for  them  than  corn. 
Hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  eat  it  readily,  and  it  is 
excellent  feed  for  them. 

Tours  with  respect, 

J08EPHUB  FrXFORD. 

Vbrnok,  La. 

From  Our  Horns  JoumcA» 

How  to  Sare  €tood  Fodder. 

I  had  been  in  the  practice  all  my  life,  until 
two  or  three  years  ago,  of  binding  my  fodder 
in  small  hand  bundles,  which  I  stuck  on  to  the 
cornstalks  to  cure,  as  is  most  generally  prac- 
ticed by  farmers,  and  always  h^  more  or  less 
molded  fodder,  except  when  the  season  was 
anosnally  good  fbr  the  business. 

I  had  frequently  heard  persons  speak  of  a 
different  plan,  which  Was  to  give  the  small 
ends  of  the  blades,  when  a  handful  was  gath- 
ered, a  little  twist  and  press  it  slightly  down 
between  the  ear  and  the  stalk  and  bend  the 
stalk  down  over  it,  and  it  will  cure  in  one-half 
or  two-thirds  the  time  required  when  it  is 
bound  in  bundles. 

I  practice  this  plan  now  and  find  it  facilitates 
the  gathering,  rather  than  being  more  tedious, 
as  I  had  thoueht  before  trying  it.  I  cannot 
»ther  it  up,  when  cured,  quite  so  fast  as  when 
it  is  bound  in  small  bundles,  but  the  time  saved 
-while  gathering  more  than  makes  up  for  this 
Ices ;  besides  this,  I  lose  little  or  no  fodder  at 
all,  but  it  is  all  free  from  mold,  sound  and  sweet. 
X  find  also  that  the  wind  does  not  blow  down 
so  jnxix36.  of  it,  neither  does  the  rain  injure  it' 
half  so  much,  as  it  will  dry  in  two  or  three 
hoars'  sun.  It  is  also  mucn  more  convenient 
for  feeding,  as  but  one  band  is  to  be  broken. 
M.  8.  Hamilton. 

Wbitk  Oak,  JsrvEBSOK  Co.,  Abk.,  June  15. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  U— 2. 


How  Plaster  lots  on  Soils. 

In  r*ation  to  this  sulijeot,  the  agricultoral 
editor  of  the  New  York  World  says : 

A  writer  in  a  contemporary  worries  himself 
as  to  who  will  solve  the  question  "  how  plaster 
acts,"  and  says  it  has  been  stated  that  it  "  ab- 
sorbs ammonia.  Unless  we  know  that  there  is 
ammonia  in  the  air  for  it  to  absorb,  that  state^ 
ment  does  not  help  the  matter."  We  supposed 
that  every  one  knew  that  there  is  seldom  a 
time,  especially  near  large  cities,  when  the 
atmosphere  does  not  coutain  ammonia.  As  the 
rain  descends,  this  ammonia  is  brought  down, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  earth,  if  it  finds  any 
plaster  (sulphate  of  lime)  there,  it  is  immedi- 
ately taken  up,  and  the  water  assists  the  com- 
bination. Wherever  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stances are  decaying,  ammonia  is  thrown  off; 
hence  the  value  of  plaster  on  the  barnyard 
manure  heap.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  of 
value  when  sown  or  laid  where  clover  is  to  be 
plowed  under.  Again,  the  air  we  breathe  is 
composed  largel^r  of  nitrosen;  ammonia  is  a 
comDination  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  it 
is  believed  by  some  scientific  men  that  am- 
monia is  formed  in  the  atmosphere  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  that  element.  Whether  it 
is  or  is  not  we  cannot  determine,  but  we  do 
know  that  it  is  constantly  being  thrown  off 
from  hundreds  of  factories  and  gas-works  from 
the  constant  decay  of  millions  of  carcasses, 
from  the  vast  sewerage  and  privies  of  our  cities, 
and  from  the  barnyards  of  thousands  of  care- 
less farmers.  We  know,  also,  that  when  we 
are  too  thoughtless  to  spread  our  fields  with 
plaster,  nature,  more  eenerous  to  us^  eives  in 
our  air  an  excess  of  caroonic  acid,  which  unites 
with  the  volatile  but  fertilizing  alkali,  and  it  is 
also  fixed  when  brought  down  by  tne  rains. 
We  must  confess  that  we  cannot  see  where 
there  is  any  great  problem  to  be  solved  about 
plaster,  it  is  simply  composed  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  lime;  the  first  unites  with  all  the  am- 
monia it  can  find;  the  second,  having  parted 
with  its  sulphuric  acid,  takes  up  carbonic  acid 
and  aids  to  dissolve  the  silica  in  the  soil.  We 
think  it  is  the  cheapest,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  best  instruments  for  giving  fertilitv 
to  our  soils,  and  its  use  cannot  be  too  ffeneraL 
If  it  ever  fails,  we  believe  the  cause  to  be  more 
the  fault  of  the  user  than  of  the  plaster.  In 
itself  it  has  no  elements  which  can  be  called 
fertilizers,  and  it  only  acts  through  its  own  de- 
struction as  an  individual  substance.  Hence, 
to  be  of  value,  it  must  come  in  contact  with 
these  substances  which  effect  a  separation  of 
the  chemical  elements  which  comnoBe  it;  any 
decomposing  or  fermentine  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  in  a  soil  will  afford  these.  If  they  are 
absent  in  a  soil  or  atmosphere,  plaster  is  of 
little  value;  but  we  believe  they  are  seldom 
absent,  and,  if  supposed  to  be,  a  crop  of  field 
peas  or  clover  turned  under  will  soon  give  food 
for  the  plaster  to  work  upon. 
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Fall  Oats  tb*  Spring  Oats. 

The  Banner  vf  the  South  says :  "  Th  *  expe- 
rience of  the  present  season  indicates  very 
clearly  that  fall  is  the  proper  season  for  sowing 
oats — and  early  fall  at  tnat.  We  have  had 
opportunity  of  making  very  general  inquiries 
among  planters,  and  also  of  some  personal 
observation  of  the  matter  thereof  we  speak. 
The  investigation  is  not  a  new  one  by  any 
means^  and  the  experience  of  the  great  ma- 
jority will  affirm  the  statement  that  spring  oats 
are  an  uncertain  and  precarious  crop,  not  often 
returning  fair  profits  on  the  labor  and  expense 
of  sowing  them.  It  is  unfortunately  the  most 
general  practice  to  sow  only  in  the  sprine,  and 
this  practice  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it 
dlfis  been  the  most  convenient  to  perform  work 
at  that  time.  We  have  always  been  apt  to  do 
everything  when  it  was  most  convenient,  and 
not  when  It  was  best  to  do  it.  Fall  sowers  are 
rare,  because  the  fall  is  occupied  with  cotton." 

Spring  oats  this,  season  have  failed  very  gene- 
rally, according  to  our  reports.  Fall  oats,  on 
the  contrary,  have  made  excellent  crops,  and 
where  they  were  sown  on  fair  land  and  with 
good  preparation,  the  yield  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  rea  or  yellow  rust-proof  oat  has  sus- 
tained its  reputation  very  generally  and  given 
another  proof  of  its  qualities  as  a  non-rusting 
and  prolific  variety.  This  seed  has  been  sown 
to  so  large  an  extent  during  two  years  past 
that  they  should  now  be  in  reach  of  every  one 
for  the  next  crop  at  moderate  prices.  But  at 
any  price  in  reason  they  should  be  had  and 
sown.  No  other  variety  we  have  known  is 
^orth  the  labor  of  sowing  in  comparison  with 
these. 

We  lately  witnessed  the  harvesting  of  an 
extensive  crop  of  this  variety,  the  larger  part 
of  which  was  sown  among  cotton  in  August 
and  September  last,  and  covered  in  by  the  last 
plowing  of  the  cotton  with  a  sweep. 

By  the  side  of  these  was  an  area  of  spring 
oats,  sown  in  the*months  of  January,  February 
and  March.  The  land  was  precisely  the  same, 
with  only  a  turn  row  between,  and  the  previous 
treatment  the  same,  being  all  in  cotton  last 
year  and  manured  with  the  same  fertilizer. 
The  late  sowings  were  not  worthv  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  mlU  sowings,  though  being  sown 
more  thickly  and  on  good  soil  they  were  good 
spring  oats.  They  were  low  and  short  heads, 
but  with  a  good  stand  and  well  worth  harvest- 
ing. The  fall  oatfl  were  heavy  and  rich,  and 
will  yield  double  per  acre  to  the  spring  sowing. 
Between  the  two  crops,  standing  side  by  side, 
the  advantage  was,  by  immense  odds,  in  favor 
of  the  fall  oats. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  comparing, 
that  the  sowing  in  the  fall  costs  nothing  more 
than  the  seid,  since  they  were  covered  by  the 
usual  plowing  of  the  cotton,  while  the  spring 
sowing  oost  an  extra  plowing.  The  fall  crop 
affords  pasturage  during  the  winter  to  those 
who  wish  to  use  it  in  that  way,  while  the  spring 
crop  cannot  be  pastured.  The  very  crop  we 
speak  of  was  not  pastured  at  all,  although  it 
was  very  luxuriant  during  the  late  fall  and 


early  winter,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  heads  ap- 
peared verv  generally  in  rfovember  and  De- 
cember. Freezing  during  the  winter  did  not 
appear  to  hurt,  even  where  it  had  headed.  The 
heads  were  killed  down  for  the  time,  but  the 
same  spots  that  had  headed  out  most  f^ly 
yielded  the  largest  harvest. 


A  Kew  Southern  Product. 

Growing  very  abundantly  in  the  piny  woods 
of  the  South  is  a  plant  known  as  Deer  Tongue. 
It  presents,  says  Uie  Mobile  Register^  a  bunch 
or  tuft  of  light  green,  tongue-shaped  leaves 
springing  immediately  from  the  ground,  the 
leaves  measuring  from  six  to  eight  inches  in 
length  and  about  one  inch  in  breadth.  From 
the  center  of  this  bunch  of  leaves  starts  up,  as 
the  season  advances,  a  straight  stalk,  rising  to 
the  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  collection  of  bright  purple  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  very  fragrant  when  bruised, 
having  a  strong  vanilla  odor. 

This  little  plant — a  growth  peculiar  to  the 
lower  States — is  now  attracting  no  little  atten- 
tion as  articles  for  scenting  tobacco,  and  as 
wrappers  for  fine  cigars.  Even  at  this  time  it 
is  commanding  a  high  price  in  the  market,  and 
as  it  becomes  better  known  the  demand  for  it 
will  doubtless  be  greater.  We  are  confident 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
figure  as  one  of  our  most  important  products ; 
and  since  it  is  climatically  secured  to  the  South, 
and  can  be  grown  to  perfection  upon  our  poorest 
pine  lands,  the  freak  of  good  fortune  which 
Drought  it  into  notice  is  lu^ely  to  prove  a  for- 
tune fi*eak  to  us. 


How  GalifomlA  Fields  are  Plowed* 

The  fields  are  plowed  with  what  are  called 
gang-plows,  which  are  simply  four,  six  or  eight 
plow  shares  fastened  to  a  stout  frame  of  wood. 
On  the  lighter  soil  eight  horses  draw  a  seven 
gang-plow,  and  one  such  team  is  counted  on  to 
put  m  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  wheat  in 
the  sowing  season,  or  from  eight  to  ten  acres 
per  day.  Captain  Gray,  near.  Merced,  has  put 
in  this  season  four  thousand  acres  with  five  sucb 
teams — ^his  own  land  and  his  own  teamsw  A 
seed-sower  is  fastened  in  front  of  the  plow.  It 
scatters  the  seed,  the  plow  covers  it,  and  the 
work  is  done.  The  plow  has  no  handles,  and 
the  plowman  is,  in  fact,  only  a  driver;  he 
guides  the  team — the  plows  do  their  own  work. 
It  is  easy  work,  and  a  smart  boy,  if  his  legs 
are  equal  to  the  walk,  is  as  good  a  plowman  as 
anybody — ^for  the  team  turns  the  comers,  and 
the  plow  is  not  handled  at  all. 

It  is  a  striking  sight  to  see  eight  horse  teams 
following  each  other  over  a  vast  plain,  cutting 
"  lands  "  a  mile  long,  and  when  all  have  passed, 
leave  a  track  forty  &et  wide  of  plowed  ground. 
On  the  heavier  soil  the  process  is  somewhat 
different.  An  eight  horse  team  moves  a  four 
gang-plow  and  gets  over  about  six  acres  per 
da^r.  The  seed  is  then  sown  bv  a  machine 
which  scatters  it  forty  feet,  and  sows  trova 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  acres  in  a  day,  and 
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fhe  ground  is  then  harrowed  and  cross-har- 

TOWM. 

"When  the  farmer  in  this  valley  has  done  his 
winter  sowing  he  turns  his  teams  and  men  into 
other  g^unds,  which  he  is  to  summer  fallow. 
This  he  can  do  from  the  first  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  May,  and  by  it  he  secures  a  remu- 
nerative crop  for  the  following  year,  even  if 
the  season  is  dry.  This  discovery  is  of  inesti- 
mable importance  to  the  farmers  on  the  drver 
parts  of  these  great  plains.  Experience  has 
now  demonstrated  conclusively  uiat,  if  the^ 
plow  their  lands  in  the  spring,  let  it  lie  until 
the  winter  rains  come  on,  then  sow  their  wheat 
and  harrow  it  in,  they  are  sure  of  a  crop,  and 
the  summer  wUl  have  killed  every  weed  be- 
aide. — Scientific  American. 


Prize  Essay  on  Drainage* 

[COMTINUKO  rBOM  AUGUST  HUMBKB.] 

As  the  cost  of  tile-draining  is  so  dependent 
upon  locality  and  other  obvious  circumstances, 
nothing  more  than  the  following  estimate,  bv 
an  experienced  drainer  will  be  given :  "  With 
labor  at  $1  per  day,  excavating  and  filling  a 
four-foot  drain  will  average  tnirty-five  cents 
per  rod,  (five  and  a  half  yards,)  and  seventeen 
and  a  half  cents  for  three-foot  drains ;  the  cost 
of  such  mixed  tiles  (mains  and  minors)  as  are 
Used,  should  be  about  $10  per  thousand ;  add 
freight,  which  will  be  about  three  thousand 
pounds;  with  intervals  of  thirty-six  feet  be- 
tween the  drains,  one  thousand  and  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  twelve-inch  tiles  will  lay  an  acre, 
and  in  such  drains  will  be  seventy- three  and 
one-third  rods,  so  that  an  acre  in  labor  and 
tilee,  at  four-feet  will  cost  $37  75;  at  three- 
feet,  $25.'^  It  is,  however,  to  be  considered 
that  the  cost  of  drainage  is  a  permanent  invest- 
ment of  long  continuance,  and,  therefore,  the 
amount  of  interest  yielded  is  the  true  criterion 
of  its  value.  The  British  Oovemment  first 
loaned  to  farmers  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
for  drainage,  at  an  annual  interest,  so  calculated 
as  to  return  the  principal  with  ordinary  inter- 
est in  twenty-two  years ;  but  with  further  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  it  has  extended  the 
payments  on  a  much  larger  sum  through  fifty 
years,  that  is,  it  is  there  known  that  a  thor- 
oughly constructed  system  of  drains  will,  with- 
out doubt,  endure  at  least  through  the  half  of 
a  century. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  durability,  it  may 
justly  be  demanded  that,  before  so  ^reat  an 
expenditure  and  so  much  care,  proof  should  be 
given  that  a  very  visible,  a  very  profitable,  and 
a  very  permanent  change  woula  be  wrought. 
Aside  irom  the  nearly  universal  adoption  of 
the  practice  in  Great  Britain,  where  its  profit- 
able results  are  best  known  and  have  been 
most  thoroughly  tested,  aside  from  the  enor- 
mous money  subsidies  granted  by  that  prover- 
bially conservative  government  to  expedite  its 
immediate  introduction,  aside  ft-om  its  high 
estimation  in  those  portions  of  Continental 


Europe  where  a^eultural  economy  is  most 
attentively  studied  and  rigidly  practiced,  and 
where  Agricultural  thrift  is  the  aistinguishing 
rural  feature,  there  are  a  multitude  of  reasons 
so  strongly  favoring  its  expediency,  that  con- 
viction must  be  borne  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  never  seen  a  tile  by  their  bare  state- 
ment. By  it,  the  rains,  to  which  the  farmer 
looks  forward  with  mingled  hope  and  fear,  are 
stripped  of  their  terrors  and  converted  into 
unalloyed  blessings.  He  listens  cheer^lly  to 
their  fall,  assured  of  refreshed  crops,  and  free 
from  every  harassing  dread  of  washed  up 
plantings,  loss  of  costly  manures,  or  of  disfig- 
ured and  damaged  fields.  The  heaviest  rains, 
falling  on  the  sponge-like  land,  are  instantly 
absorbed,  leaving  no  repulsive  washes  nor 
frightful  gullies — as  vexatious  mementoes  of 
their  occurrence — and  pass  away  silently  and 
unseen  through  their  subterranean  channels. 
Freed  ftom  stagnant  water — hateful  to  labor 
and  vegetation — the  land,  an  open,  pervious 
mass,  eagerly  drinks  the  nourishing  showers  of 
heaven,  expelling  them  as  soon  as  bereft  of 
their  nutritious  burdens.  Drying  ofl^  quickly 
to  a  loose,  porous,  friable  condition,  it  is  ready, 
without  vexatious  and  ruinous  delays,  for  the 
plow,  the  hoe,  or  the  spade.  Percolated  by 
water  and  aerated  by  the  atmosphere,  it  sepa- 
rates into  minute  particles,  no  hard  lumps  ex- 
ist, its  texture  becomes  uniform,  and  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry  pass  through  it  evenly, 
rapidly,  smoothly,  and  without  obstruction, 
diminishing  the  toil  of  the  laborer  as  well  as 
the  expenditures  of  the  farmer.  Open  and 
loose,  chemically  improved  by  the  air,  enriched 
by  the  descending  rain  and  manures  filtered 
from  above,  and  more  deeply  stirred  by  the 
plow,  the  roots  of  the  crops  explore  regions  be- 
fore unknown,  and  transfer  to  the  bam  the 
buried  treasures  of  the  farm.  Rapidly  incor- 
porating applied  manures — in  that  forestalling 
evaporation — it  feeds,  to  repletion,  the  young 
plant,  and  urges  its  lusty  roots  down  to  depths 
beyond  the  reach  of  drouth.  Quickly  dried  in 
spring,  retaining  the  summer's  warmth  late 
into  the  fall,  its  crops,  early  set  and  protected, 
as  far  as  human  ingenuity  can  avail,  f^om  pre- 
mature frost,  enjoy  and  exhibit  in  their  luxu- 
riance the  advantages  of  lengthened  seasons. 
The  maturity  of  crops  in  certam  parts  of  Scot- 
land have,  by  drainage,  been  pushed  forward 
in  twenty  years  more  than  two  weeks. 

The  cotton-grower  who,  fVom  an  untimely 
froslj  has  left  his  "top-crop"  in  the  field  in 
myriads  of  blackened,  spumy  bolls,  can  esti- 
mate the  value  of  such  a  prolongation  of  the 
ripening  season. 

Drains  check  the  ascent  of  unneeded  mois- 
ture firom  beneath,  cut  off  all  cold  and  destruc- 
tive spring- water,  keeps  open  the  pores  of  the 
soil  through  which  the  rains  and  air  descend, 
washing  out  and  neutralizing  its  noxious  com- 
ponents, and  stimulate  and  entice  the  penetra- 
tion of  roots  to  so  great  a  depth  as  to  practi- 
cally abolish  their  dependence  upon  surface 
moisture.  Where  they  are  used  are  seen  no 
vigorless  crops,  yellow  in  wet  seasons,  sapless 
in  dry,  but  a  uniform  prosperity,  delightful  to 
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the  eye  and  insuring  abundant  remuneration. 
No  evaporation  of  stagnant  water  defrauds  the 
feeble  crop  of  succoring  warmth  in  spring,  no 
surface  water  scalds  it  in  summer,  no  ponds 
rot  it  after  maturity  in  the  fall.  Occupyine 
the  happy  medium  between  saturation  and 
parching  dryness,  porous,  friable,  deep,  filled 
with  air  and  warmth,  drained  lands  offer  every 
condition  demanded  for  the  full  development 
of  the  most  complete  crop  perfection. 

That  these  are  ascertained  facts,  soberly 
stated  and  without  deceptive  enthusiasm,  is 
proved  beyond  cavil  by  the  rigorously  practical 
standard  of  dollars  and  cents.  To  the  interro- 
gation of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced 
farmers,  by  a  governmental  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners in  England  in  1848,  as  to  the  increase 
of  crops  caused  by  drainage,  one  answered: 
"a  sixth  of  increase  in  the  produce  of  grain 
crops  may  be  taken  as  the  very  lowest  estimate, 
and  in  actual  result  it  is  seldom  less  than  one- 
fourth.  In  very  many  instances,  after  some 
following  cultivation,  the  produce  is  double, 
while  the  expense  of  working  the  land  is  much 
lessened."  Another  said,  **  m  many  instances 
a  return  of  fully  twenty-flve  per  cent,  on  the 
expenditure  is  realized,  and  by  some,  more." 
A  third,  "  my  experience  has  been  chiefly  in 
heavy,  clay  soils,  where  I  should  estimate  the 
increased  crop  at  six  to  tem  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre."  These,  which  are  corroborated  by 
the  general  testimony,  would  appear  to  be  con- 
clusivor  The  intensive,  rather  tnan  the  exten- 
sive, is  the  method  of  cultivation  that  we  shall 
have  to  adopt  willingly  or  unwillingly. 

There  are  but  two  social  states  in  which  a 
large  expanse  of  land  may  be  profitably  culti- 
vated by  one  proprietor — ^the  two  or  three 
large  corn  farms  of  the  West  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  One  is,  where  slavery  is  the 
creation  of  the  law ;  the  other  is,  where  it  is 
the  creation  of  competition  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  numerous  and  needy  class.  Neither 
of  these  conditions  exists  with  us,  and,  there- 
fore, we  shall  be  forced — for  our  permanent 
good  it  is  fortunate — ^to  substitute  for  extensive 
neat,  thorough,  and  economical  tillage.  Thor- 
ough drainage  is  the  basis  of  this,  for  it  fosters 
painstaking,  and  effectuates  economy  by  its  in- 
crease of  production.  Neither  neatness,  thor- 
oughness, nor  economy  are  ever  practiced  in 
the  happy-go^ueky  system  of  listlessly  drop- 

Sing  the  seed  into  the  ground  and  shifting  the 
arvest  off  upon  the  shoulders  of  Providence. 

Note. — Should  the  importance  of  thorough 
drainage,  as  advocated  in  the  foregoing;  essay, 
be  conceded,  it  perhaps  would  be  neither  im- 
pertinent nor  presumptuous  to  suggest  to  the 
Society  the  propriety  of  offering  a  premium  of 
$250  to  be  awarded,  at  its  annual  Fair  of  1876, 
to  that  contestant  who,  under  such  conditions 
as  the  following,  should  report  the  most  favor- 
able results : 

The  conditions  to  be  that  each  competitor, 
previous  to  March,  1873,  shall  select  ten  con- 
tiguous acres  of  land  of  similar  surface,  and  of 
as  nearly  equal  fertility,  texture  and  inclina- 
tion as  possible.  That  the  land  shall  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  one  portion  be  thor- 


oughly tile'drained,  four  feet  deep,  with  mi- 
nors not  more  than  thirty  feet  apar^  outlets 
secured  with  masonry,  and  external  pipes  cov- 
ered with  iron  gratings ;  the  other  portion  left 
undrained.  Between  1873  and  1876  both  fields 
shall  be  cultivated  in  crops  identical  in  kind 
and  time,  and  with  manures  identical  in  quali- 
ty and  quantity.  Annual  reports  of  the  crops, 
separately  and  comparatively,  shall  be  made 
to  the  Society.  The  premium  would  restore 
the  outlay,  and,  possibly,  incite  competition  in 
the  railroad  towns  where  tiles  could  be  pro- 
cured, and,  in  this  manner,  this  method  of  farm 
improvement  might  be  introduced.  Ocular 
demonstration  of  its  value  in  one  single  in- 
stance would  effect  more  than  reams  of  essays. 


®be  glpian). 


How  are  Qneen-eells  Destroyed! 

BY  D.  DOTLE. 

All  writers  on  queen-rearing,  assert  that 
the  young  queen  first  hatched  destroys  the  rest 
of  the  queen  cells.  It  seems  to  me  that  men 
do  not  observe  closely.  I  have  had  much  ex- 
perience in  queen-rearing,  etc.,  and  this  doc- 
trine is  contrary  to  all  my  observations.  Let 
any  man  look  at  his  queen  nursery  an  hour 
after  the  queen  has  emerged,  and  he  will  find 
ten  or  a  dozen  workers  actively  engaged  in 
destroying  the  cells.  Two  hours  after  they 
will  all  be  demolished.  How  could  a  young, 
tender  queen  do  so  much  in  so  short  a  time? 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  f^om  twenty  to 
thirty  cells  in  a  hive  after  a  swarm  leavea. 
Now  suppose  the  queen  destroys  these,  she  has 
to  bite  away  at  least  half  her  size,  of  tough 
wax,  in  each  cell,  and  according  to  my  calcu- 
lations it  would  take  sixty  hours  to  destroy  the 
twenty  cells.  Every  queen-rearer  knows  that 
in  six  hours  after  the  queen  emerges,  not  a  cell 
is  left  —  unless  the  bees  intend  to  swarm  a 
second  time. 

Queens  are  said  to  be  very  hostile  to  their 
sisters.  I  do  not  deny  this,  but  I  never  saw  a 
queen  killed  except  by  the  bees  themselves.  In- 
troduce a  queen  into  a  stock  that  has  one,  and 
the  bees  will  kill  her ;  the  queen  will  not  touch 
her.  Deprive  a  stock  of  a  queen  and  give 
them  a  queen  cell  before  they  miss  her,  and 
they  will  destroy  the  cell  in  an  hour.  Bat 
wait  till  they  discover  their  loss,  then  give 
them  a  cell  and  they  will  carefiilly  nurse  it. 
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Bees  are  republican  in  point  of  government. 
The  bees  rule,  not  the  queen.  Sometimes  a 
queen  gets  old  and  is  not  prolific  enough  to 
suit  the  bees.  They  go  to  work  and  raise 
another;  she  becomes  fertile,  remains  in  the 
hive,  and  the  old  queen  never  disturbs  her.  I 
had  a  case  of  this  Icind  in  1870.  Both  queens 
were  laying  when  first  discovered.  I  divided 
the  stock,  and  both  did  well  afterward. — Bee- 
keeper's  JoumaX, 


Natural  History  of  the  Bee. 

BY  8.  P.  ULKDSB8. 

To  the  naturalist  and  to  every  curious  ob- 
server a  hive  of  bees,  in  its  best  working 
condition,  presents  a  scene  of  the  most  lively 
interest. 

In  a  perfect  hive  of  bees  there  are  three 
kinds,  VIZ.:  "The  Queen,"  the  mother  of  the 
whole  colony,  "  The  Worker,"  the  producer,  of 
the  neuter  gender,  and  *'  The  Drones,"  the  male 
bees,  who  take  up  room  in  the  hive,  but  bring 
in  no  honey. 

The  Oueen  is  a  fhllv  developed  female,  while 
the  workers  are  females  imperfectly  developed. 

The  queen  is  impregnated  by  copulatine  but 
once  with  the  drone  while  on  the  wing,  nigh 
up  in  the  air,  and  in  forty-six  hours  af&r  her 
fecundation,  all  things  being  right,  she  begins 
to  lay  eggs,  and,  it  is  stated  by  those  who  pro- 
fess to  know,  that  she  is  capable  of  laying  two 
thousand  egn  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
time  of  Huber,  a  blind  Swiss  naturalist  of 
great  celebrity,  it  was  supposed  that  the  ovaries 
of  the  queen  contained  regular  succession  of 
the  different  kinds  of  eggs  necessary  to  produce 
the  three  kinds  of  bees  we  find  in  a  hive.  He 
made  an  experiment  which  proved  to  him  thai 
if  the  hive  contained  no  drone  comb,  the  queen 
dropped  her  male  eggs  at  random  and  no 
males  were  reared,  and  so  if  there  was  no 
worker  comb  she  dropped  her  worker  eggs 
anywhere,  and  no  workers  were  produced. 

But  it  is  now  the  received  idea  that  the  eges 
of  the  queen  are  all  alike,  and  that  it  is  only 
the  dififerent  kind  of  cells  in  which  they  are 
laid,  and  the  different  kinds  of  food  and  treat- 
ment they  receive  in  their  embryo  state,  that 
make  the  three  kinds  of  bees.  All  esgs  de- 
posited by  the  queen  in  drone  cells  TOCome 
drones,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  worker  and 
the  queen.  The  queen  has  a  sting  which  she 
only  uses  to  sting  another  aueen.  She  lives 
four  or  five  years  if  no  accident  happens  to 
her,  but  in  the  after  part  of  her  life,  like  an 
old  hen,  ceases  to  be  fertile. 

The  instinct  of  the  workers  teaches,  then, 
the  necessity  of  having  a  queen  that  will  lay 
c^gs  so  as  to  keep  their  numbers  good,  and 
they  prepare  to  raise  another  ^ueen  to  take  her 
place.  This  they  do  by  building  a  queen  cell, 
and  if,  when  the  cell  is  about  naif  done,  the 


queen  does  not  deposit  an  egg  in  it,  they  take 
<^  ^g  from  the  worker  cell  and  put  it  into  it, 
and  oy  feeding  the  embryo  queen  with  royal 


food,  and  perhaps  by  some  other  process  only 
known  to  themselves,  the  egg  that  would  have 


been  a  worker  if  it  had  remained  in  a  worker 
cell,  becomes  a  queen. 

The  Drone  is  toe  male  bee,  and  has  no  sting 
— no  means  of  gathering  honey  or  secreting 
wax,  or  doing  any  work  necessary  to  tieir 
own  support  or  the  common  good  of  the  colony. 
Like  some  in  human  society,  they  are  non-pro- 
ducers, and  live  by  others'  toil  and  industry. 

The  Workers  are  imperfectly  developed  fe- 
males, and  they  do  all  the  work  that  is  done 
in  the  hive.  They  secrete  the  wax,  they  build 
the  comb,  eather  the  pollen  for  the  young  and 
the  honey  for  all,  feea  and  rear  the  brood,  and 
fight  all  the  battles  necessary  to  defend  the 
colony  against  harm. 

£ce  Jaives  are  of  multiplicity  of  patterns, 
There  are  more  patent  bee  hives,  if  possible, 
than  there  are  of  patent  chums  and  washing- 
machines,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred of  tnem  are  no  better,  if  as  good,  as  the 
common  box  and  gum  hive.  It  is  generally 
conceded  by  all  bee-keepers  that  the  movable 
comb  hive  m  some  form  is  essential  to  success- 
ful apiculture.  The  first  inventor  of  the  mov- 
able frame  hive  is  Francois  Huber,  a  Swiss 
naturalist  and  bee-keeper  of  wonderful  enthu- 
siasm in  this  subject,  who  was  bom  in  1750. 
This  kind  of  hive  g^ves  the  bee-keeper  an 
opportunity  to  examine  his  stocks  at  will,  and 
if  they  have  lost  their  queen,  or  if  any  other 
trouble  is  among  them,  to  know  what  it  is  and 
to  remedy  it  at  once.  And  then  it  frequently 
happens  that  some  stocks  have  more  honey 
than  they  need,  while  others  have  not  enough 
to  carry  them  through  the  winter  safely.  In 
such  cases  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  f^om 
the  Aill  hive  and  give  to  the  one  that  is  defi- 
cient. And  then  again,  this  hive  eives  the 
bee-keener  the  advantage  of  artificial  swarm- 
ing. The  golden  rule  in  bee-keeping  is  to 
keep  your  stocks  strong,  and  the  movable 
frame  hive  is  the  only  effectual  way  of  doing 
it.  In  a  word,  this  kind  of  hive  gives  the  bee- 
keeper taW  control  of  his  bees. 


Fbom  experiments  made,  it  appears  that  the 
different  products  obtained  fh)m  oxen  and 
sheep  are  as  follows :  An  ox  of  the  live  weight 
of  1,332  pounds,  yields  meat,  771.4  pounds; 
skin,  110.2;  grease,  87;  blood,  55.1;  feet  and 
hooft,  22;  head,  11;  tongue,  6.60;  lungs  and 
heart,  15.33 ;  liver  and  spleen,  20.05;  intestines, 
66.15;  loss  and  evaporation,  154.352 — making 
the  total  of  1,332  pounds.  The  products  from 
a  sheep  weighing  110.2  pounds  are  as  follows : 
Meat,  55.1  pounds;  skin,  7,714;  grease,  5.51; 
blood,  4.408 ;  feet  and  hoofs,  2.204 ;  head,  4.408 ; 
tongue,  lungs,  heart,  liver  and  spleen,  4.408 ; 
intestines,  6.612 ;  loss  and  evaporation,  19.836— 
making  the  total  of  110.2  pounds. 

Many  English  farmers  feed  no  hay  to  their 
work  horses,  but  keep  them  in  high  working 
order  with  straw,  roots,  and  shorts.  The  equiv- 
alent of  twelve  tons  of  hay  can  be  produced  on 
one  acre  in  roots. 
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Stock-Baisiiigr  in  the  Sonth. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  humbly 
submit  my  views  in  regard  to  Louisiana  as  a 
horse  raising  State. 

After  seven  years  of  personal  experience,  in 
a  small  way,  and  the  closest  observation,  I  am 
convinced  that  our  State  can  rear  as  large  and 
as  fine  looking  horses,  at  one-half  the  expense 
and  trouble,  as  can  be  produced  by  almost  any 
State  in  the  Union ;  and  for  her  own  climate, 
her  horses  are  much  the  most  hardy.  In  jus- 
tification of  this  assertion,  I  will  cite  a  few  in- 
stances. 

In  the  fall  of  1865,  I  bought  a  pair  of  mares, 
six  years  old,  raised  within  five  miles  of  New 
Orleans.    They    have    frequently  trotted  to- 

f  ether,  in  public,  inside  of  three  minutes.  They 
ave  been  driven  regularly  in  single  or  double 
harness,  to  heavy  and  light  vehicles,  either 
night  or  day,  and  I  can  confidently  sav  that  I 
have  never  known  of  a  pair  of  horses  that  have 
endured  an  equal  amount  of  real  hard  work. 
They  are  not  as  fast  to-day  as  when  I  bought 
them,  but  are  larger  and  finer  looking,  and 
always  ready  to  go.    I  think  that  if  they  were 

gracticed  to  a  light  wagon,  they  would  be 
ister  than  when  I  bought  them. 

I  have  a  filly,  fifteen  months  old,  by  my 
horse  American  Star,  J  r.,  that  has  taken  two 
premiums  at  our  State  Fairs,  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  good  judges  as  fine  a  filly  as  they 
have  ever  seen,  of  the  same  age,  in  Kentucky. 
She  promises  to  be  very  fast,  and  I  have  been 
offered  $1,000  for  her. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  a  colt,  five  years  old,  by 
"  I^ed  Forrest,"  out  of  his  mare  Blink  Boney, 
that  was  raised  in  the  State.  He  is  15  J  banas 
high,  can  trot  in  2:31,  and  is  as  fine  a  colt  as 
can  be  found  anywhere. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  before  the  war, 
Messrs.  Minor,  Kenncr,  Benjamin  and  Wells, 
raised  as  good  race  horses  in  this  State  as  were 
to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

There  are  also  many  common  road  and  liv- 
ery horses  raised  in  the  State,  that  are  known 
to  be  very  hardy,  and  quite  fast  enough.  Many 
will  remember  Mr.  Spearing*s  Fanny,  one  of 
the  best  hack  horses  in  this  city.  Mr.  Shaw- 
han  has  in  his  stable,  at  present,  a  colt  of  one 
of  my  mares,  by  a  common  Creole  pony,  which 
he  considers  his  most  serviceable  hack  horse. 


I  think  the  radical  error  made  by  many 
stock-raisers  in  this  State  is,  that  they  neglect 
their  colts  at  a  most  important  period  of  their 
life — namely,  from  the  time  that  they  are 
weaned  from  their  mothers  until  they  are  put 
to  work.  During  this  period  they  usually  are 
allowed  to  run  at  laree,  picking  up  their  food 
as  best  thev  may,  and  for  some  months  of  the 
year  they  have  a  very  hard  time  of  it.  Any 
amount  of  care  in  the  future  will  not  do  away 
with  the  effects  of  the  hardships  of  this  period. 

I  have  known  of  several  colts,  which  coet 
their  owners  from  $100  to  $150  at  their  very 
inception,  they  having  paid  that  much  for  the 
stallion,  that  would  have  sold  for  $200  to  $300 
at  three  months,  but  at  two  years  would  not 
have  brought  $75,  owing  entirely  to  their  hav- 
ing been  checked  in  their  growth  for  want  of 
food.  In  Kentucky,  I  believe,  it  is  the  custom 
to  give  growing  stock  all  they  will  eat. 

If  our  Louisiana  fathers  and  mothers  were 
to  show  their  children  half  the  neglect  that 
some  of  our  would-be  stock-raisers  do  their 
stock,  the  impress!  n  that  men  and  women 
cannot  be  reared  in  Louisiana,  would  be  as 
common  as  it  is  now  with  regard  to  stock- 
raising. 

I  may  add  here  that  I  have  found  that  the 
mules  at  the  Fair  Groundsprefer  the  hay  cured 
upon  the  grounds  to  the  Western  hay,  and  that 
they  thrive  upon  it.— C.  H,  Slocomb^  in  Our 
Home  Joitmal. 


Adfantages  of  Thorongbbred  Orer 
Commoii  Stock. 

A  correspondent  of  the  National  Lire  Stock 
Journal  says :  "  No  man  can  properly  estimate 
the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the  farmer 
by  keeping  good  in  preference  to  poor  stock. 
In  1831,  my  father  removed  from  Bourbon 
county,  Kentucky,  to  this  (Vermillion  county). 
At  that  time  there  were  very  few  Shorthorns 
in  the  State;  but  we  had  an  English  stock  of 
cattle  even  then — the  Teeswater  and  Long- 
horns.  My  father,  when  he  came  to  Illinois, 
brought  twenty-one  cows  and  heifers,  said  to 
have  been  the  finest  herd  of  cattle  which  up  to 
that  time  had  ever  crossed  the  Ohio  river  at 
Cincinnati.  The  produce  of  this  stock  gradu- 
ally spread  all  over  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  certainly  made  a  grand  improvement  on. 
the  common  stock.  Then  land  was  worth 
$1  25  an  acre,  and  with  a  free  and  unlimited 
'  range,'  and  com  at  ten  cents  per  bushel,  we 
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oould  afford  to  raise  common  stock.  Bat  now 
our  farms  are  worth  from  $60  to  $100  per  acre, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  better  stock. 
When  the  interest  on  one  acre  is  $10,  and  it 
takes  two  to  two  and  a  half  acres  to  graze  a  two 
or  three  year  old  steer,  we  must  have  the  best 
«tock  to  secure  a  reasonable  compensation,  and 
cannot  afford  to  fool  away  our  time  on  mon- 
grels. There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
oompact,  massive  Shorthorns  or  their  grades, 
and  the  leggy,  lathy  steers  with  which  the 
oountry  abounds.  The  former  will  come  in 
one  year  earlier  for  market,  besides  bringing  a 
better  price,  because  they  have  more  meat  in 
the  right  place,  and  of  infinitely  better  quality. 
I  have  heifers  at  two  years  old  which  will 
weigh  1450  pounds,  and  some  a  little  under 
two  years  which  weigh  1300  pounds,  and  have 
-cows  which  weigh  from  1900  to.  1986  pounds, 
(this  last  being  Jessie  Hopewell.)  Now  no  one 
«an  approximate  such  weights,  in  such  time, 
with  common  stock ;  and  even  for  beef  pur- 
poses, if  a  man  is  goin^  to  raise  cattle  merely 
for  bee^  it  will  pay  handsomely  to  provide 
lumself  with  thoroughbred  stock. 


Thoroughbred  and  Fall  Blood« 

The  question  as  to  the  distinction  between 
thoroughbred  and  full  blood,  although  it  has 
been  much  written  upon,  is  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment, sufficiently  defined.  Among  the  people 
they  are  generally  used  as  synonymous  terms, 
and  really  very  few,  if  any,  can  gire  a  rational 
Teason  why  they  should  not  be  so  used. 

But  as  it  is  necessary  in  stock-breeding  that 
the  same  words  should  mean  the  same  things 
■at  all  times  and  places,  we  beg  to  suggest: 

Firstr— That  the  term  "thoroughbred"  be 
used  to  define  a  registered  animal,  with  a  pub- 
lished pedigree  datiug  back  to  such  time  as 
will  itimre  the  reproduction  of  itself. 

Second— That  the  term  "full  blood  shall 
meau  only  the  I'esult  of  a  cross  between  two 
ihoroughbreda  ot  different  strains,  as  Devons 
and  Durhams. 

.  Third — That  "crossbred"  mean  the  same  as 
full. blood. 

Pourth— That  "  grade"  shall  mean  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  a  thoroughbred  male  and 
native  female,  and  when  there  is  not  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  blood  of  said  progeny 
thoroughbred. 

Fifth— That  "high  grade"  shall  mean  an 
animal  in  which  more  than  three  quarters  of 
-^e  blood  is  thoroughbred. 

Probably  the  only  objection  that  will  be 
made  to  the  above  is  the  second  proposition, 
to- wit:  "full  blood."  Our  reason  for  offering 
auch  a  definition  is  that  it  is  suggestive — carries 
A  definition  with  it.  Among  the  royal  (?) 
families  of  Europe  the  blood  in  its  absolute 
physiological  construction,  is  supposed  to  differ 
from  tbiat  of  the  people,  and  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  while  it  improves  the  latter,  deteriorates 
the  former ;  but  the  daughter  of  the  queen  of 
JBngland  ban  marry  the  eon  of  William,  of 
Prussia,  and  the  progeny  of  that  marriage  is 
atill  royal,  still  full  plood,  nothing  has  been 
taken  from  it.— ^  O*  Chase^  in  Turf, 


Praetietl  Mints  on  Training  Mnl«u 

I  have  read  an  article  in  your  paper  in  re- 
gard to  breaking  mules.  To  sucoeea  in  man- 
aging mules,  we  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  nature  of  the  one  particular  mule  in  hand. 
There  are  as  many  difierent  dispositions  among 
mules  as  amone  men ;  in  fact,  a  mule  is  not  a 
creation  of  God,  but  an  invention,  I  might  say, 
of  man,  and  has  no  settled  conviction  of  right 
or  wrong  only  as  taught.  Usually,  however, 
they  are  apt  scholars,  and  learn  meanness  much 
more  readily  than  is  safe  or  profitable  for  the 
owner. 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  right,  or  the  animal 
is  spoiled  on  the  start.  When  the  mare  has 
foaled,  do  not  by  any  means  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, allow  it  to  live  more  than  twa 
days,  if  you  cannot  handle  it  with  safety. 
Handle  it  continually,  until  it  is  two  years  old. 
At  that  age  begin  the  breaking,  which,  if  prop- 
erly done,  will  require  a  good  year.  This  may 
seem  long,  but  not  a  day  too  mucb  for  a  spir- 
ited mule,  and  not  enough  for  a  lazy  one, 'as 
this  class,  like  a  lazy  man.  never  will  learn  to 
do  any  kind  of  work  rignt.  During  the  first 
year,  they  may  be  kept  at  light  work  every 
day,  if  desired.  Presuming,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  mule  has  been  carefully  handled 
and  thoroughly  broken  in  halter  and  bridle,  we 
may  place  it  in  harness  and  allow  it  to  become 
accustomed  to  it 

When  it  will  walk  around  without  fear  from 
the  harness  or  operator,  we  may  bring  out  our 
steady  old  mare,  and  carefully  get  the  mule 
beside  her,  and  attach  them  to  the  wagon,  being 
careful  that  the  mule  is  not  frightened.  This 
may  be  done  Very  easily,  by  the  mule's  beat 
friend  standing  at  its  bead  to  keep  its  attention 
engrossed.  When  ready  to  start,  say  not  a 
w^ordjbut  with  a  wliip,  unobserved  by  the  mule, 
tap  the  old  raare.  If  they  start,  the  mule  will 
want  to  run;  if  so,  allow  the  mule  to  "go  it." 
Mule3  do  n't  like  to  run,  and  usually  will  not 
go  above  ten  rods.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  mule  refuse  to  go,  you  must  sit  down  in  the 
wagon  and  wait.  Have  the  forethought  to  pro- 
vide yourself  with  reading  matter.  When  that 
mule  gets  ready,  it  will  go.  Nothing  but  good 
resolution  and  patience  are  required  to  com- 
plete the  work. 

Whipping  is  not  admissible  in  any  event,  as 
the  mule  does  not  realize  what  the  application 
is  for,  and  thinking  it  means  fight,  will  forth- 
with assume  an  attitude  of  defence,  and  thus 
we  get  the  kicking  mule.  When  once  put  in 
harness  and  hitched  to  a  wagon,  neither  re- 
move, water  nor  feed  it,  until  it  goes.  I  once 
kept  six  green  mules  standing  all  night  in  har- 
ness, hitched  to  a  load,  because  they  would  not 
all  go  at  the  same  time.  When  we  made  our 
appearance  in  the  morning  and  started  them, 
they  were  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  do 
anything  we  asked. 

I  oouTd  write  all  day  about  mules.  I  like 
good  mules,  and  have  had  to  do  with  very 
vicious  ones.  Will  at  some  future  time  writa 
in  regard  to  the  after  management,  if  desired. 
Work  them  the  first  year  with  a  horse. — 7%om- 
fon,  in  Western  Rural, 
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^w  fo  Deftroyg  Warts  in  Horses. 

When  tb«  ^rowtb  of  the  wart  proves  of  the 
fixed  cartilaginous  kind,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  its  removal.  The  excrescence  should  be 
thoroughly  exercised,  being  sundered  at  the 
base.  Bome  bleeding  will  follow ;  this  may  be 
readily  promoted  by  having  at  hand  a  sauce- 
pan of  water  boiline  on  a  small  fire.  Into  the 
heated  liquid  a  budding-iron  should  be  placed, 
by  which  means  sufficient  heat  is  obtained  to 
ftimulate  the  open  mouths  of  the  vessels  when 
the  instrument  is  applied  to  the  bleeding  sur- 
face, without  any  danger  being  incurred  of 
destroying  the  living  flesh. 

The  next  best  remedy  is  the  use  of  caustic. 
Strong  acetic  acid,  only  to  be  obtained  as  aro- 
matic vinegar,  is  the  mildest  cautery ;  the  next 
in  strength  is  butter  of  antimony ;  after  that 
ranks  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic ;  and 
last  is  sulphuric  acid,  made  into  a  paste  with 

Sowdered  sulphur,  and  applied  by  means  of  a 
at  piece  of  wood.  Any  remedy  used  will  re- 
quire time,  in  proportion  to  the  mildness  or 
strength  of  the  means  employed.  Ligatures 
are  objectionable  because  the  process  is  slow, 
the  pain  continuous,  and  the  ligatures  become 
filthy.  The  wart,  when  large,  is  liable  to  turn 
putnd  before  it  falls  off;  when  small,  the  slight 
projection  and  breadth  of  base  renders  a  liga- 
ture impossible. — Turf, 


give  a  recipe  which  I  have  used  on  several 
flocks  with  complete  success.  Take  blue  vitriol 
and  pulverize  it  thoroughly,  and  mix  it  with  lard 
so  as  to  form  a  blue  salve,  and  after  cleaning 
the  sheep's  foot  and  paring  off  all  loose  horn, 
apply  the  salve  to  the  affected  part  with  a  small 
paddle  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Continue  to 
apply  the  salve  once  a  wees  to  all  the  sheep, 
whether  lame  or  not,  for  about  eight  weeks  in 
succession,  and  you  are  sure  to  cure.  A  good 
deal  depends  on  paring  the  foot  before  applying- 
the  salve. 


Fattekino  Hoob. — We  do  not  think  there 
is  much  profit  in  making  a  hog  of  more  than 
three  hundred  pounds  dressed  weight;  but  it 
requires  a  gooa  breed  of  hogs  to  make  that 
weight  in  ten  months,  which  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  profitable  period  of  feeding.  A  breea 
that  will  make  this  weight  in  ten  months  on 
ffood  feed,  is  certainly  more  valuable  than  one 
tnat  will  only  make  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  to  two  hundred  pounds.  It  is  the  hog 
that  feeds  well  and  matures  early  that  gives 
the  profit  It  has  been  found,  from  numerous 
experiments,  that  it  costs  more  to  make  a  pound 
of  live  weieht,  the  older  the  animal  grows.  It 
costs  much  less  to  make  three  hundred  pounds 
in  ten  months  than  in  fourteen  months.  What 
our  pork-feeders  should  strive  for,  is  to  make 
the  greatest  weight  at  ten  months.  And  we 
venture  to  affirm  Uiat  that  breed  which  will 
make  the  greatest  weight  in  that  time,  will 
also  make  the  greatest  weight  on  a  given 
amount  of  food,  and  therefore  will  make  the 
cheapest  pork.  Those  who  complain  most  of 
want  of  profit  in  feeding  pork  tatce  the  longest 
time  to  reach  a  marketable  weight  of  animal. 

It  has  also  been  proved  that  of  two  breeds, 
whether  pf  hogs  or  cattle,  maturing  equally 
early,  the  larger  animals  produce  the  greatest 
increase  of  weight  on  a  given  amount  of  food. 
— lAAoe  Stock  Journal, 


Mt  f  Ottttvti  f  avl 


BsMEDT  FOR  FooT-BoT  IK  Sheep. — A  Cor- 
respondent of  the  Western  Ruraly  says:  "I 
have  noticed  a  number  of  recipes  in  your 
paper  for  the  cure  of  foot-rot  in  sheep,  and  as 
it  {(B  a  most  loathsome  disease,  and  is  sure  to 
give  the  owner  of  sheep  the  "blues,"  I  will 


From  the  Journal  of  th§  Fmm. 

Ponttrj  Diseases. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  about  dia* 
eases  of  fowls,  I  would  say  that  I  have  not  had 
much  experience  in  this  line,  but  have  had  %> 
long  experience  as  a  breeder  of  fancy  fowls* 
Tour  correspondent  is  not  alone  in  attributini; 
the  new  diseases  to  the  increase  in  new  varietiea 
of  fowls.  In  old  times,  when  fowls  were  of 
little  value,  it  was  of  little  consequence  if  & 
farmer  did  lose  a  dozen  fowls,  they  could  be  re- 
placed fbr  $5  or  $6  a  dozen.  But  now  it  is  en- 
tirely different,  as  we  would  have  to  add  ft 
cypher  to  above  figures  and  call  it  $50  or  $60 
for  the  dozen,  and,  therefore  the  loss  being  so 
much  greater,  our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
in  a  greater  ratio,  and  we  speak  of  it  to  others^ 
and  a  loss  of  this  kind  becomes  more  noticed, 
and  therefore  it  would  seem  to  the  ordinary 
observer  that  there  was  more  disease  in  fowli^ 
when  in  reality  there  is  much  less.  By  the  in- 
troduction of  new  breeds,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  introduce  new  diseases.  So  it  is  with 
all  animal  life,  and  the  humam  family  does  not 
escape  this  natural  law ;  and  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  with  all  our  improved  modes  of  living, 
new  diseases  are  daily  miaking  their  appearance, 
not  known  in  the  good  old  times.  It  is  so  with 
fowls,  the  finer  the^  are  bred  the  more  liable  to 
disease.  In  breeding  for  a  certain  point  it  is 
often  necessary  to  breed  close,  or  what  is  termed 
in-and-in  breeding.  This  Deine  contrary  io 
nature  will  produce  weakness  of  constitution 
and  of  course  disease  will  follow,  and  if  a  new 
breed,  why  not  a  new  disease?  Among  Uie 
most  fatal  diseases  is  cholera,  which  generally 
takes  the  fowls  so  quick  that  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 
plv  the  remedy.  When  the  disease  eets  amons^ 
a  flock  they  will  go  to  roost  apparently  all  welL 
when  in  the  morning  probably  one-fourth  will 
be  found  dead  under  the  perches.  Lewis' pow* 
der  has  been  found  a  most  excellent  remedy,  as 
well  as  preventive  for  this  disease.  There  i» 
another  disease  which  has  all  the  appearance  of 
cholera,  but  the  subject,  if  not  cured,  will  linger 
for  weeks  and  waste  entirelv  away.  When  a 
fowl  is  just  attacked  with  this  disease,  it  will 
refuse  to  eat,  and  stand  around  while  the  other* 
are  greedily  devouring  their  food.  If  taken  at 
this  time  and  dosed  heavily  with  black  pepper 
and  butter  they  usually  get  well  at  once,  Init  if 
neglected  for  a  few  days  they  begin  to  pais  m 
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ffreen  matter  and  are  more  difficult  to  cure, 
but  if  done  as  above,  and  onions,  pepper  and 
Tinegar  are  given,  tbey  will  usually  get  well. 
A  piece  of  fat  salt-meat  will  also  help  wonder- 
fully. Another  of  the  new  diseases  is  what  is 
called  chicken-pox ;  this  is  known  by  a  black, 
dry  scab  covering  the  nostrils,  comh,  wattles, 
etc.,  and  if  left  to  itself  will  become  very  of- 
fensive. But  I  have  never  failed  to  cure  it 
with  from  one  to  three  applications  of  equal 
parts  of  sulphur  and  lard  mixed.  This  mix- 
ture has  always,  whenever  tried  by  me,  cured 
what  is  known  as  scurvy  legs.  This  is  a  very 
filthy  disease,  and  can  be  readily  detected  by 
the  smell  even  if  not  noticed  otherwise.  There 
is  yet  another  disease  which  we  will  call  corn 
eanker,  or  diphtheria.  This  is  known  by  a 
cheesy  looking  matter  forming  in  the  throat  of 
the  fowl,  whicn  can  be  removed  by  a  small  bit 
of  wood  cut  flat;  then  apply  burnt  pulverized 
alum,  this  will  always  effect  a  cure  unless  the 
fowl  has  been  too  long  neglected.  When  this 
disease  has  attacked  the  fowls  in  the  lees  or 
wings  it  has  with  me  usually  proved  fatal, 
although  I  believe,  in  many  cases,  if  taken  in 
time,  by  some  one  who  had  the  nerve  to  cut 
out  the  disease  and  apply  proper  caustic  reme- 
dies, many  valuable  fowls  might  be  saved.  In 
Airther  answer  to  your  correspondent  I  would 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  our  climate  has 
created  any  new  diseases;  in  our  severe  winters 
many  of  Uie  large  combed  fowls  get  frozen, 
but  if  properly  cared  for  this  will  not  happen. 
In  the  heat  of  summer  many  of  our  most  valu- 
able exhibition  fowls  will  die  (usually  over-fed) 
trom.  the  excessive  heat  But  with  proper 
shelter  both  in  winter  and  summer,  losses  trom 
the  above  causes  will  be  very  few.  If  fowls 
are  confined  where  they  cannot  get  insect  food, 
gravel,  lime,  etc.,  they  will  become  diseased, 
no  matter  how  well  fed  other  ways ;  therefore 
their  wants  must  be  studied  and  properly  sup- 

flied.  They  must  not  be  over-fed,  neither  ao 
believe  in  feeding  all  they  will  eat  at  a  time. 
Change  their  food  as  often  as  possible,  and,  if 
confined,  give  green  food,  lime,  oyster  shells, 
broken  oones,  etc.,  and  you  will  never  know 
much  about  the  new  diseases  of  fowls. 

Jos.  M.  Wade. 


e^gs  of  the  six  hens  was  found  to  be  double  the 
size  of  thoseof  the  thirty  hens,  and  that  but 
few  of  the  eges  hatched  in  setting  of  the  hens 
among  the  tnirty  fowls,  while  nearly  every 
one  of  the  eggs  were  hatched  from  those  ob- 
tained from  the  six  hens;  and  the  vigor  or 
strength  of  the  chickens  of  those  of  the  six 
hens  at  the  time  of  their  hatching  was  flilly 
equal  to  those  from  the  hatchings  of  the  thirty 
hens  a  week  old. 

"It  will  be  necessary  only  to  state  that 
neither  of  these  lots  of  fowls  were  confined, 
but  had  a  large  range,  and  were  the  result  of 
the  breeding  of  fowls  that  had  been  kept  in  the 
same  manner  for  a  series  of  generations,  neither 
had  they  been  degenerated  by  breeding  tn-aTM;^ 
in,  but  with  reference  to  the  production  of 
healthful  and  vigorous  broods  of  chickens. — 
Oeo.  A  Wilcox,  in  Fomerwfs  Democrat, 


Important  Expeximent  in  Chieken  Raising. 

The  following  results  of  careful  experiment 
in  the  raising  of  chickens,  and  the  preliminary 
arrangements  thereto,  will  be  interesting  to  all 
who  would  raise  fowls  for  market,  expecting  to 
make  the  business  profitable : 

«  An  experiment  with  thirty  hens  and  one 
rooater,  was  tried  for  sixty  days,  as  also  a 
rooster  with  six  hens  for  tne  same  length  of 
time,  to  see  what  would  be  the  effect  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  in  the  two  processes  of  breeding 
fowls,  and  to  ascertain  tne  effect  upon  the  em- 
bryo in  the  egg,  after  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  in  the  two  lots  of  fowls,  which  of  course 
were  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  nor  any  other  fowls. 

"  The  result  ascertained  was  this,  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  sixty  days  the  embryo  in  the 


What  Fowls  to  Keep. 

A  Committee  appointed  by  the  Farmers' 
Club  of  New  York  to  visit  the  poultry  show, 
and  report  what  breed  of  poultry  to  keep,  made 
a  report  to  the  Club,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  substance: 

What  breeds  are  at  present  most  prized? 
Answer — Different  breeaers  disagree,  but  it  is 
at  present  thought  that  the  majority  prefer  the 
Hoodans,  dark  and  light  Brahmas,  and  Leg- 
horns. 

Are  pure  breeds  preferable  ?  A. — The  pure 
breeds  are  better  tnan  half-breeds,  as  layers, 
but  not  quite  so  hardy. 

What  fowls  are  best  layers?  A.— White 
Leghorns  and  Aylesbury  ducks. 

Which  grow  fastest  and  make  most  dressed 
meat?  A. — Creve  Coeurs,  light  and  dark 
Brahmas,  and  Aylesbury  ducks. 

For  eges  and  flesh  both,  which  are  the  best? 
A. — Houdans. 

For  flavor  and  tenderness  of  flesh,  which 
breeds  excel?  A. — Houdans,  Dorking  or  Game, 
and  Bouen  ducks. 

For  mothers,  which  have  you  found  best  ? 
A. — Game  and  Dorking. 

Is  the  Dorking  hardy  in  climate  ?    A. — No. 

What  feeding  and  range  do  you  recommend  ? 
A.— Ground  feed  in  the  morning,  mixed  with 
warm  water,  whole  grain  at  night,  a  little  meat 
occasionally  in  the  winter,  witn  some  broken 
oyster  shells,  all  the  range  possible,  and  a  good 
warm  house,  are  all  that  is  necessary. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  poultry  raising  on 
a  large  scale  ?  A. — It  can  be  done  with  great 
profit  if  the  ground  and  houses  are  large 
enough.  Every  hundred  fowls  should  have  at 
least  an  acre. 


Dttratiow  ot  IifcuBATiON. — Hens'  eggs 
hatch  in  f^om  nineteen  to  twenty-one  days. 
Turkeys — from  twenty-six  to  twenty-nine  days. 
Guinea-fowls — from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
seven  days.  Pea-fowls— twenty-eight  to  thirty 
days.  Ducks — twenty-eight  days.  Geese — 
thirty  days. 
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The  Ye^etable  Garden. 

Should  the  weather  be  showery  during  this 
month,  there  are  some  seeds  •which  may  be 
flown  J  and  if  our  previous  advice  as  to  pre- 
paration for  a  fall  and  winter  garden  has  been 
taken,  there  is  still  time  to  make  one.  Sow 
turnips,  radish,  lettuce,  onions,  spinach,  beets, 
salsify,  carrots,  parsnips  and  English  peas  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  month,  and  lose  no 
time  in  sowing  the  seed  of  the  early  kinds  of 
cabbage,  for  planting  out  in  early  spring,  or  if 
the  plants  are  large  enough  in  November,  they 
maybe  planted  out  then  in  some  sheltered  spot, 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  severe  frosts. 
Onion  seed  sown  now  will  germinate  and  grow 
all  the  winter.  English  peas  will  mature  be- 
fore frost  if.  the  early  varieties  are  sown,  and  if 
they  are  mulched.  Pestroy  all  weeds  before 
they  shed  their  seed.  Turn  under  every  par- 
ticle of  vegetable  matter  that  will  decompose 
tefore  spring.  Guard  against  the  depredations 
of  the  green- worm  which  preys  on  the  cabbage 
and  turnip^  by  dusting  the  plants  occasionally 
with  plaster,  or  ashes  and  plaster  mixed. 

Save  the  seeds  of  okra,  beans,  asparagus,  etc., 
taking  care  to  select  the  best  and  earliest 
plants,  A  few  hours  spent  in  saving  seed 
•during  the  fall,  will  enable  any  one  who  has  a 
well-stocked  garden  to  supply  himself  with  an 
abundance  of  pure  and  fresh  seed  for  nett 
spring,  besides  saving  the  money  paid  for  im- 
ported seed)  which  are .  not  always  genuine. 


The  Orchard. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  planting 
trees  in  the  fall.  Get  ready  the  compost  of 
muck,  leaf-mold  and  ashes,  and  subsoil,  and 


if  possible,  underdrain  the  ground.  Keep  up 
the  hunt  for  the  worms  which  prey  on  the 
peach  and  apple  trees.  This  is  a  good  season 
for  budding,  but  it  should  be  done  without 
delay. 

The  Strawberry  Bed. 

This  is  a  good  month  to  set  out  strawberry 
plants  and  make  pew  beds.  Plants  set  out  now 
will  bear  a  good  crop  in  the  spring  if  they  are 
well  mulched,  and  if  the  ground  has  been 
deeply  broken  and  made  fin6  and  friable.  A 
mixture  of  ashes,  woodsearth  and,  bone  dust  are 
the  best  dressing  for  a  strawberry  bed.  Never 
manure  the  bed  with  cotton  seed.  It  is  too 
heating,  and  will  almost  invariably  kill  the 
plants.  We  have  known  every  plant  in  a 
strawberry  bed  killed  by  a  liberal  dressing  of 
cotton  seed.  ' ' 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Hoses  should  be  now  trimmed,  all  straggling 
shoots  removed,  and  no  shoots  left  but  those 
designed  to  make  new  wood  next  year.  The 
rose  is  only  a  thing  of  beauty  when  it  is  care- 
fully tended.  If  allowed  to  run  wild,  its  flowers 
become  small  and  imperfect,  and  its  blooming 
power  is  diminished.  Many  showy  annuals  if 
sown  now,  will  bloom  before  "  chill  November's 
surly  blast  makes  fields  and  forests  bare.'' 
We  would  tell  our  fair  friends  that  a  fall 
flower  j^arden  is  quite  as  attainable  as  a  fall 
vegetable  garden,  and  that  though  it  may  not 
be  as  useful  as  the  English  peas,  snaps  and 
salad,  it  is  much  more  ornamental,  and,  in  many 
respects,  quite  as  gratifying. 

Have  the  dahlias  well  staked  and  the  flower- 
laden  branches  tied  up  carefully.    This  is  the 
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month  wben  they  are  in  their  greatest  glory. 
Bemove  all  weeds  and  stir  the  soil  in  all  the 
flower-hdds.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month 
prepare  the  ground  to  set  out  the  hulhs  to 
flower  in  the  spring.  Early  in  Octoher  the 
hyacinths,  tulips,  ranunculus,  crocus,  anemone, 
anowdrop  and  narcissus  should  be  put  in  the 
ground.  Let  those  who  have  not  a  supply, 
send  for  one  immediately.  A  few  dollars  spent 
in  this  way  will  well  repay  the  outlay  in  the 
spring.  

For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Grafting  Orape-Tines. 

Hr.  !p!DiT0R — I  send  you  an  account  of  my 
experience  in  grafting  1100  grape-vines  this 
last  spring.  There  are  on  this  place  about  45 
acres  in  grapes  of  nearly  all  the  leading  varie- 
ties ;  among  them  there  are  about  20  acres  of 
that  celebrated  grape,  the  Scuppemong;  the 
rest  consist  of  about  forty  varieties;  among 
them  are  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  Black  July, 
etc.,  which,  of  late  years,  have  proved  a  disap- 
pointment to  all  who  have  them  in  their  vine- 
yards. To  remedy  this  I  concluded  to  cut  them 
down  and  graft  them  with  the  following  varie- 
ties: Concord,  Ives- Needling,  Clinton,  Martha,- 
Allen's  Red  Hybrid  and  a  few  other  varieties. 
I  commenced  about  the  10th  of  March  last,  but 
was.  about  a  week  behind,  as  the  sap  Was  com- 
ing up  very  fast.  My  mode  of  operation  was 
as  follows:  I  dug  the  dirt  from  the  roots  till 
I  met  a  smooth  place  on  the  stock,  taking  care 
to  destroy  as  little  of  the  roots  as  possible.  I 
then  sawed  it  off  in  a  alantiiig  cut,  as  I  am  pos- 
itive that  it  is  better  than  a  square  one,  for  this 
reason,  that  all  the  gnmihy  matter  which  oozes 


from  the  cut,  together  with  the  excessive  mois- 
ture, instead  of  accumulating  on  the  stock  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  scion,  makes  its  way 
down  the  sloping  cut  and  the  scion  and  stock 
will  unite  quicker  and  make  a  healthier  granu- 
lation than  on  a  square  cut.  I  next  c^it  pff 
about  one-half  an  inch  of  the  en^  of  the  slope 
for  the  scion  to  rest  on.  I  did  not  make  all  the 
stock  smooth,  only  around  the  edges.  I  next 
got  a  small  hatchet  ground  as  sharp  and  keen 
as  possible,  so  as  to  make  a  cut  instead  of  a 
slit,  as  I  think  the  cut  best  in  all  cases.  I  next, 
prepared  the  scions  with  shoulders,  leaving 
just  wood  enough  to  keep  the  bark  whole  and 
perfect.  The  scion  should  be  a  little  thinner 
on  the  inside  than  on  the  outside;  it  should  be 
but  two  eyes  Ung,  unless  the  joints  are  very 
short,  and  then  there  ought  to  be  three..  I  next 
split,  or  rather  cut,  the  stock,  inserting  one  scion- 
In  eaoh«  X  used  no  wrapping  of  any  kind,  as 
the  stocks,  being  ten  years  old,  would  hold  the 
scion  like  a  vise.  I  next  filled  -up  the  hole 
eved  with  the  top  .eye,  and  I  considered  the 
work  done.  At  present  writing  I  can  show 
Concord,  96  per  cent.,  20  feet  long,  with  well- 
formed,  healty  bunches  of  grapes  on  them; 
Clinton,  about  25  feet,  95  per  cent;  Ives,  20 
feet,  90  per  cent. ;  Martha,  50  out  of  75, 15  feet^ 
and  all  the  other  varieties  in  proportion.  I 
would  not  have  lost  so  many  were  it  not  for  dogs 
hunting  rabbits  in  the  grafted  portion  of  the 
vineyard.  I  went  over  them  once  a  week  and 
pulled  off  all  suckers  as  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance. I  pinched  out  all  laterals,  and  now 
I  have  finally  checked  them,  t  expect  a  full 
crop  of  grapes  from  these  vines  next  year,  so 
there  is  bat  one  year  to  wait  f6r  a  full  crop 
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firom  yinee  that  were  worthless  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  would  continue  to  be  so  hut  for 
grafting  them.  I  advise  all  who  have  those 
worthless  varieties  not  to  delay  a  moment,  but 
graft  them  immediately.  I  intend  to  try  some 
experiments  in  grafting  grapes  in  August,  of  the 
success  of  which  I  will  inform  you  in  due  time. 
There  is  more  to  be  learned  in  this  branch  of 
the  business,  and  I  am  confident  of  my  ability 
to  ferret  some  of  it  out. 

The  scions  for  drafting  should  be  kept  dry, 
the  dryer  the  better,  provided  their  vitality  is 
not  destroyed,  and  I  recommend  grafting  be- 
fore the  sap  rises.  I  did  not  take  extra  pains 
in  grafting  this  time.  I  grafted  as  many  as 
200  per  day.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  beat 
this  I  would  like  to  hear  from  them  and  their 
mode  of  operation. 

Yours  respectfully, 

P.  H.  Parker, 
Gardener  to  R.  B.  Todd,  Esq. 

Bastrop,  La. 


Jbr  lh«  8outk§m  Farm  and  Home. 

Orii^  and   Definition  of  the   Teclinical 
Names  of  Flowers. 

TOR  THE  BBNEFXT  OF   THE   LADIES. 
PART  I. 

Editor  Farm  and  Home — An  article  in 
your  last  issue  reminds  me  of  the  great  desire 
whioh  I  have  often  heard  ladies  express — to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  definition 
of  the  nam^  of  their  floral  pets.  For  their 
benefit  I  take  upon  myself  the  task  of  writing 
oat  the  following  list,  which  I  am  sure  each 
and  every  one  of  your  lady  readers  will  thank 
yon  for  at  least  presenting  to  them  in  a  con- 
densed and  readily  referable  form,  however 
freely  translated. 

Very  respectfully, 

Silas  T.  Gilbert,  M.  D. 

Abronia,  delicate.  Achillea,  Achilles,  the 
phytician.  Aconitum,  city  of  Aeoni.  Adlu- 
mia,  M<yor  Adlum.  Ageratum,  imperishable. 
Alonsoa,  Zanoni  Alonzo.  Alyssum,  sooihina. 
Amaranthus,  ur^ading.  Amaryllis,  a  certain 
nymph.  Ammobium,  living  on  sand.  Amsonia, 
diaries  Amson.  Anagallis,  to  laugh.  An- 
chusa,  skin  paint  Anemone,  the  %nnd.  An- 
themis,  free  flowering.  Antyrrhinum,  nose- 
like.  Apios,  pear  shaped.  Aquilegia,  ea^le 
daws.  Arctotis,  eapsuCg  bearing.  Argemone, 
cataract  of  the  eye.  Asclepias,  the  Oreek  of 
.^ciUapius.  Aster,  star  shipped.  Astrantia, 
star-like.  Baptisia,  to  dye.  Bellis,  handsome. 
Bouvardia,  i>r.  Bouvard.  Briza,  nodding. 
Browallia,  John  Browallitts.  Calandrinia,  Dr. 
Colandrini.    Oakeolaria,  a  slipper .   Calendula, 


the  calends.  OalHstephus,  beautiful  crown. 
Caltha,  a  goblet.  Calystegia,  calyx  cover.  Cam- 
panuls,  a  bell.  Canna,  a  cane.  Cardiospemum, 
heart  seed.  Celosta,  burnt.  Centaurea,  centaur. 
Centranthus,  spurred  flower.  Ghelone,  a  tor-' 
toise.  Chrysanthemum,  golden  flower.  Cimi- 
cifuga,  bugbane.  Clarkia,  Copt.  Clark.  Clem- 
atis, claspings.  Cobea,  Bemandez  Chbo.  Col- 
linsia,  Z.  CoUins,  Commelyna,  Chisper  Oomme- 
lin.  Convolvulus,  entwining.  Coreopsis,  like 
a  bug.  Crocus,  crocus.  Cuphea,  gibbous.  Cy- 
pripedium,  Venus?  slipper.  Dahlia,  Andrew 
Dahl.  Daisy,  da}fs  eye.  Delphinium,  dolphin^ 
like,  Dianthus,  flower  of  Jove,  king  of  flowers, 
Dicentra,  twice  spurred.  Digitalus,  glove-finger, 
Dodecatheon,  the  twelve  gods.  Downingia,  A, 
J.  Downing.  Dracocephalum,  dragoris  head, 
Eccremocarpus,  suspended  fruit.  Erysemum, 
blistering.  Erethronium,  red.  Eschoftzia,  Dr, 
Escholtz.  Eupatorium,  King  Eupator.  Eu- 
phorbia, Dr.  Euphorbus.  Frittillary,  dice  box, 
FuchsiiL  Leonard  Fuchs,  Funkia,  Dr.  Funk, 
Gaillardice,  Dr.  Oaillard,  Galanthus,  milk 
flower.  Galium,  mUk.  Gaura,  superb.  Gaza- 
nia,  riches.  Gentiana,  King  iSentius.  Gera- 
nium, crane^s  beak.  Gillia,  Dr.  Oillie.  Gladi- 
olus, sword-like.  Glaucium,  glaucous,  Gkxietia, 
Chas.  Oodet.  Gomphrena,  a  club.  Helianthus, 
sunflower.  This  flower  does  not,  as  is  usually 
supposed,  turn  toward  the  sun,  not  any  more 
than  other  flowers.  Helichrysum,  golden  sun. 
Heliotropium,  turning  toward  the  sun — another 
fable.  Helipterum,  sun-winged.  Helleboras^ 
food  poison.  Hemerocallis,  beautiful  day  flower 
— fVee  trans.  Hepatica,  liver-like.  Hesperis, 
evening.  Hyacinthus,  Hyacinth — see  mytho- 
logy. Iberis,  Iberia^  Spain.  Impatiens,  ttnoo- 
tient.  Iris,  Iris,  the  rainbow.  Lamium,  jLo- 
mium — see  mythology.  Lavatera,  Dr.  Lavaier. 
Limnanthes,  marsh  flower.  Linum,  thread. 
Lobelia,  Dr.  Lobel.  Lunaria,  t?ie  moon.  Lu- 
pinus,  wolf-like.  Lychnis,  a  lamp.  Lysim- 
achia,  Kmg  Lysimachus.  Lythrum,  blood, 
Malva,  soft.  Martynia,  John  Martin,  Mathi- 
ola.  Dr.  Mathioli.  Maurandia,  Dr.  Maurandy, 
Medicago, /rom  Media.  Mentzelia,  Dr.  Ment' 
zel,  Mertensia,  Prof.  Mertens.  Mesembran- 
themum,  flowering  at  midday.  Mimosa,  mimic, 
Miroulus,  an  ape,  Mirabilis,  wonderful.  Mi- 
mordica,  to  bite.  Monarda,  Prof.  Afonardes, 
Muscari,  musk.  Myosotis.  mouse  ear.  Narcis- 
sus, Narcissus.  Nomophila,  love  grove.  Nico- 
tiana,  Jean  Nieot  Niaremberga,  Prof.  Nierem' 
berg.  Nigella,  black.  Nolana,  a  little  belL 
Ocynum,  to  smell.  Oenothera,  incentive  to  wine, 
Orobus,  ox  nourishment.  Peonia,  Dr.  Peon, 
Papaver,  thickened  milk.  Pelargonium,  stories 
beak.  Pentstemon,  five  stamens.  Petunia,  to- 
bacco^ike.  Phlox,  flame,  Physostegia,  blad- 
der cover.  Plantanthera,  wide  anther.  Platy- 
codon,  large  bell,  Polemonium,  warlike,  Po- 
lianthes,  many  flowering.  Polianthes  tuberosa, 
many  flowering  tuber.  Ignorant  gardeners 
have  corrupted  the  beautiful  name  of  this 
magnificent  plant  into  Tuberose,  and  the  ladies 
have  followed  suit.  It  is  more  like  an  onion 
than  a  rose.  Let  me  beg  of  you,  ladies,  to 
adopt  Pol-i-«n-thes.  Polygonatum,  many  knees„ 
Potentilla,  powerful.    Primula,  first 
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This  is  enough  for  one  time.  Some  of  theae 
terms  have  reference  to  real  or  ikncied  medici- 
nal virtuefl — to  the  shape  or  color  of  leaves, 
seeds,  pods,  flowers,  eto^ — many  of  which  are 
fitr-fetched  in  the  extreme ;  but  for  all  that  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  the  idea  present  in  the 
minds  of  the  botanists  when  they  conferred 
these  titles. 

Respectfully,  S.  T.  G. 

MxMPHis,  Tminx^  August  8,  1872. 


/        Tegetable  Plants  for  tbe  Soutk. 

BT  PKTXB  HSVDXBSOK. 

Every  few  days,  during  the  summer  months, 
I  am  written  to  by  some  of  your  readers  in 
the  Southern  States,  wanting  to  know  how  they 
can  procure  plants  of  celery,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, etc.,  to  plant  so  as  to  produce  crops  of 
these  during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
Plants  can  easily  be  raised  here  at  any  season, 
from  May  to  October,  but  the  time  that  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  for  the  fall  or  winter  crops 
in  South  Carolina  or  Louisiana  (August  and 
September),  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  ship 
with  safety,  particularly  celery  plants,  for  if 
packed  more  than  three  or  four  days  (unless 
the  weather  is  very  favorable  when  set  out), 
the  chances  are  that  many  would  die.  To  pro- 
duce plants  in  these  latitudes  by  seed  sown  in 
the  ordinary  methods,  jduring  the  month  of 
June,  July  or  August,  rarely  results  in  suc- 
cess, but  an  experiment  in  raising  celery  plants 
in  which  we  have  just  been  successful  here 
this  season,  suggests  that  the  same  plan  may 
be  adopted  in  the  Southern  States.  Our  celery 
plants  are  always  sown  here  from  the  first 
week  in  April  to  the  first  week  in  May,  but 
this  season  the  weather  was  unusually  hot  and 
dry  during  May,  so  that  our  crop  of  celei^ 
plants  sown  April  15th  was  found,  on  exami- 
nation the  first  week  in  June,  to  be  a  partial 
failure.  I  had  never  sown  as  late  as  tnis  be^ 
fore,  bot  plants  must  be  had,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  worth  trying.  So  we  again  sowed 
on  well-prepared  ground,  rolled  carefully,  and 
covered  the  seed-bed  an  inch  deep  with  salt- 
meadow  hay.  Of  course,  any  similar  covering 
will  do^  if  salt-hay  is  not  procurable.  The 
seeds  terminated  in  six  or  eight  days  from 
time  of  sowing.  As  soon  as  this  was  apparent, 
the  covering  was  partially  removed,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  more  further  removed,  ex- 
cept just  enouffh  to  cover  the  soil,  so  that  the 
bed  got  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  yet  modified 
by  the  sprinkling  of  hay  over  its  surface.  The 
advantage  of  the  hay-covering  is  twofold ;  it 
prevents  heavy  rains  from  battering  the  soil, 
and  it  also  prevents  the  escape  of  moisture. 
Our  experiment  has  been  a  complete  success, 
as  we  nave  more  plants  from  one  pound  of 
seed  sown  in  June  tnan  fh>m  four  pounds  sown 
in  April,  though  under  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions the  opposite  result  might  have  been  the 
case.  Now,  plants  of  celery,  cabbage  or  cauli- 
flower can  no  doubt  be  successAiUy  raised  by 
this  plan  in  the  Southern  States,  when  the  or- 


dinary method  of  sowing  without  covering 
with  hay  would  be  almost  certain  to  &iL 
Where  hay  is  not  procurable  for  covering,  an 
excellent  substitute  would  be  the  pendulons 
moss  (TUlandsia)  which  grows  so  abundantly 
in  the  woods  of  most  of  the  Southern  States. 
It  is  difllcult  to  say  at  what  time  the  sowing 
should  be  made,  as  much  would  depend  on  lo- 
cality and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
after  sowing.  So  the  safest  way  would  be  to 
sow  at  different  times,  say  from  June  15th  to 
Auffust  15th.  The  result,  if  successful,  would 
well  justify  the  trouble  and  expense,  as  i^ 
these  vegetables,  from  the  hitherto  difficulty  of 
getting  plants  to  set  out,  have  brought  enor- 
mous prices,  celery  often  selling  in  the  markets 
of  New  Orleans  and  Charleston  for  25  cents 
per  head,  while  the  average  in  New  York  is 
nardly  3  cents.  There  is  no  reason,  either, 
why  cauliflowers  could  not  be  grown  finely  in 
the  mild,  temperate  atmosphere  of  November 
and  December  in  Charleston  or  Savannah,  and 
shipped  to  New  York.  The  transportation  at 
that  cool  season  would  be  safe,  and  during  the 
month  of  December  it  is  safe  to  say  that  aver- 
age heads  of  cauliflower  would  sell  for  $30  or 
$40  per  100  in  the  markets  of  New  Tork.  I 
saw  some  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Van  Sickly 
of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  in  November  of  1870  (which 
he  had  protected  from  the  frost),  for  which  he 
was  receiving  $10  per  dosen,  or  nearly  $1 
each  I  There  is  a  wide  fleld  in  the  South  for 
enterprises  of  this  kind,  if  energeticaUy  under- 
taken. All  cultivation  so  far  has  been  with  a 
view  to  get  vegetables  early ,  but  in  my  opinion 
they  might  be  raised  in  many  instances  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  if  grown  to  fill  up  the  blank  in 
vegetation  that  our  fh)st-bouna  earth  at  the 
North  makes  during  the  winter  months. 

For  example,  spinach  sold  here  the  past 
March  for  a  few  weeks  at  $20,  horseradish  at 
$30,  and  lettuce  at  $10  per  barrel,  simply  for 
the  reason  that  everything  was  frozen  up 
solid.  Now  there  is  no  reason  why  these — 
particularly  spinach  and  lettuce— could  not 
have  been  grown  in  as  good  condition  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Charleston  or  Savannah  in 
March  as  they  could  be  raised  here  in  June, 
when  we  are  abundantly  glad  to  get  fh>m  $1 
to  $2  per  barrel  for  them. 


Many  of  the  earlier  sown  annuals  will  be 
seeding  now,  and  those  fiowers  which  opened 
first  will  make  the  best  seed  to  save.  Where 
seed  is  not  desired,  it  is  best  to  cut  away  all  as 
it  forms.  The  annuals  will  continue  to  bloom 
much  loneer  for  this  care.  In  netting  seed  of 
double  hollyhocks,  much  difficulty  is  often  ex- 
perienced. The  petals  prevent  the  pollen 
from  falling  on  the  pistiL  It  is  best,  there- 
fore, to  fertilize  them  by  hand.  They  then 
produce  as  much  seed  as  the  single  ones.  An- 
other advantage  of  this  artificiafhybridization 
is,  that  we  can  get  any  color  we  please  from 
seed.  I^  for  instance^  we  want  to  reproduce 
the  kind  perfect,  fertilize  with  its  own  pollen; 
but  if  we  would  raise  new  varieties,  use  pollen 
from  a  plant  of  different  color  from  the  one 
we  employ  for  seed. — Oardener'a  Monthly. 
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To  Makb  Yeast. — Thicken  two  parts  of 
irater  with  finely-sifted  fiour,  about  three 
spoonsful ;  boll  half  au  hour  and  sweeten  with 
about  half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar.  When 
nearly  cold,  put  in  four  spoonsful  of  fresh 
-  brewer's  yeast  ih  a  jug.  Shake  it  well  together, 
and  let  it  stand  one  day  to  ferment,  near  the 
fire,  without  being  covered.  There  will  be  a 
thin  liquor  on  the  top,  which  must  be  drained 
off.  Shake  the  remainder,  and  cork  up  for  use. 
Take  always  four  spoonsful  of  the  old  to  fer- 
ment the  new,  thus  keeping  up  a  continual 
sncceteion  of  fresh  yeast  A  gill  of  yeast  is 
«nough  for  a  baking  of  bread  for  a  large 
Ikmily. 

BicK  Oakje. — Mix  ten  ounces  of  ground 
rice,  three  ounces  of  floor,  and  eight  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar.  Then  sift  by  degrees  into 
eight  yolks  and  six  whites  of  eggs,  and  the 
peel  of  a  lemon  shred  so  fine  that  it  is  quite 
mashed.  Mix  the  whole  in  a  tin  stdwpan  over 
a  slow  fire  with  a  whisk ;  then  put  in  the  oven 
and  bake  for  forty  minutes, 

GufQBB  Bbbad. — ^ix  with  tyro  pounds  of 
flour  half  a  pound  of  molasses,  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  caraway,  one  ounce  of  ginger 
finely  sifted,  and  eight  ounces  of  butter.  KoU 
the  paste  in  whatever  form  you  please,  and 
bake  in  tins,  after  having  worked  it  very  much 
and  kept  it  to  rise^  If  sweetmeats -are  desired, 
add  candied  orange  in  small  bits. 

Never  keep  gingerbread  in  paper  or  in  a 
drawer.  The  taste  will  be  unpleasant.  A  pan 
and  cover^  or  tureen  will  keep  them  fresh  and 
moist  for  a  long  time.  To  make  gingerbread 
crisp,  lay  before  the  fire  for  a  short  time. 

Rolls. — Warm  one  ounce  of  butter  in  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  mix  with  it  a  spoonful  and  a  half  of 
bakers'  yeast  and  a  little  salt.  Put  two  pounds 
of  flour  in  a  pan  and  mix  in  the  above.  Let  it 
rise  in  an  hour,  knead  it  well,  make  into  seven 
rolls,  and  bake  quickly.  If  made  into  cakes 
three  inches  thick  they  resemble  Sally  Lunn. 

A  Cheap  Seed  Cake. — Mix  a  quarter  of  a 
peck  of  flour  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  allspice,  and  a  little 
ginger.  Melt  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
butter  with  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  work  up  to 
a  good  dough.  Let  it  stand  before  the  fire  a 
few  minutes  before  it  goes  into  the  oven,  add 
seeds  or  currants  and  bake  an  hour  and  a  half. 


General  Obsbkyatiovs  oh  Making  Oakxs. 
— Currants  should  be  well  washed,  dried  in  a 
cloth,  and  then  set  before  the  flre.  If  used 
damp  they  will  make  cakes  or  puddings  hecvy. 
Before  they  are  used  sift  a  little  fine  floor 
among  them  and  shake  them  up. 

Eggs  should  be  beaten  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  whites  and  yolks  should  be  kept 
separate  and  always  strained. 

Sugar  should  be  robbed  to  a  flne  powder  on 
a  clean  board  and  sift^  through  a  hair  sieve. 

Lemon-peel  should  be  pared  very  fine,  and 
with  a  little  sugar  beaten  in  a  marble  mortar 
to  a  paste  and  then  mixed  with  a  little  wine  or 
cream,  so  as  to  divide  easily  with  other  ingre- 
dients. 

After  all  the  articles  are  put  in  the  pan  they 
should  be  thoroughly  beaten  for  some  time,  as 
the  lightness  of  cake  depends  in  a  great  meas- 
ure on  the  ingredients  being  well  incorporated. 

The  heat  of  the  oven  is  a  matter  of  flrst  im- 
portance in  baking  cakes.  If  not  rather  quick 
the  batter  will  not  rise.  Should  it  be  feared 
that  it  is  too  quick,  pot  paper  over  the  cake. 
To  know  when  it  is  sufficiently  soaked,  take  a 
broad-bladed  knife  that  is  very  bright,  plunge 
it  into  the  center  of  the  cake,  draw  it  out  in- 
stantly, and  if  the  least  stickiness  adheres,  put 
the  cake  into  the  oven  immediately,  and  shut  it 

♦  »»     

The  Care  of  Lamps. — The  easiest  way  to 
clean  petroleum  lamps,  says  the  Rural  HonUy 
is  to  wash  with  thin  milk  of  lime,  which  forms 
an  emulsion  with  the  petroleum,  and  renK>ve8 
every  trace  of  it,  and  by  washing  a  second  time 
with  milk  of  lime  and  a  small  quantity  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  even  the  smell  may  be  completely 
removed  as  to  render  the  vessel  thus  cleansed 
fit  for  keeping  beverages  in.  If  the  milk  of 
lime  be  used  warm,  instead  of  cold,  the  opera- 
tion is  rendered  much  shorter. 

The  best  time  for  cleaning  them  is  the  morn- 
ing, for  reasons  of  safety,  if  not  convenience. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes,  during  the  winter 
months,  but  we  reaid  accounts  of  frightful  ac- 
cidents from  kerosene  lamps  exploding  and 
killing  or  scarring  for  life,  women  and  children. 
A  simple  knowledge  of  the  inflammable  nature 
of  the  fluid  would  probably  put  &  stop  to  nearly 
all  the  accidents.  As  the  oil  burns  down  into 
the  lamp,  a  highly  inflammable  gas  g^athers 
over  its  surface,  and  as  the  oil  decreases,  the 
gas  increases.  When  the  oil  is  nearly  con- 
sumed, a  slight  jar  will  often  inflame  the  gas, 
and  an  explosion  is  sore  to  follow,  dealing  with 
it  death  and  destruction.  A  bombshell  is  not 
more  to  be  dreaded.  Now  if  th6  lamp  is  not 
allowed  to  burn  more  than  half  way  down,  soc^ 
accidents  are  almost  impossible.  Allvays  fill 
your  lamp  in  the  morning;  then  you  never 
need  fear  an  explosion. 
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loTariably  in  adranoe. 


Thk  Wist  Tkknesskk  Agricultural  and 
Mechakical  Association.— We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Greene,  Secretary,  for  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  Annual  Fair  of  the  above 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  on 
October  22d,  and  five  succeeding  days.  We 
hope  that  our  engagements  will  permit  us  to 
iccept  the  invitation  and  witness  the  exhibition, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive,  from  the 
liberality  and  scope  of  the  premium  list,  and 
the  well  known  efficiency  and  skill  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  management. 


•  Iowa  State  Fair. — We  also  acknowledge 
with  thanks  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend the  Nineteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  held  at  Cedar 
Rapids  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th  and  13th  of 
September.  We  regret  our  inability  to  be 
present.  The  Iowa  Agricultural  Society  is 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  best-managed 
Associations  in  the  United  States.  The  re- 
J)ort8  of  t}ie  Society,  which  we  receive  from 
the  polite  Secretary,  J.  M.  Shaffer,  contain  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information,  and  proves 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  Society  in  advancing  the  interests  of  im- 
proved agriculture. 


Thi  XJnivxrsity  op  thb  South. — During 
»  recent  trip  to  Middle  Tennessee,  we  took  oc- 
casion to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  Sewanee  to  see 
the  University  of  the  South  and  some  old  com- 
bes who  belong  to  the  faculty,  and  at  the 
tame  time  inhale  a  little  of  the  health-giving 
atmosphere  of  the  mountain.  It  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  spot,  2,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
*ea,  commanding  lovely  views  of  the  surround- 
^g  country,  and  unsurpassed,  we  should  think, 
'or  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  We  found  the 
College  in  full  operation,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  General  Gorgas,  who  has  recently  been 
elected  Vice- Chancellor,  with  nearly  two  hun- 
dred students  and  a  full  faculty  of  able  pro- 


fessors, all  distinguished  in  the  respectiye 
branches  over  which  they  preside.  The  course' 
of  instruction  is  very  comprehensive ;  the  dis- 
cipline is  strict,  while  it  is  always  kind,  and  a- 
careful  supervision  is  kept  of  the  habits  and 
conduct  of  the  students.  We  were  glad  to* 
learn  that  the  institution  is  prosperous,  and 
that  its  prospects  of  increased  power  of  useful- 
ness are  almost  assured. 

We  met  while  there  Bishop  Greene,  the  ven- 
erable and  venerated  Bishop  of  Mississippi, 
who,  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  state,  is  in  the  en« 
joyment  of  perfect  health  and  strength.  To 
his  kindness  anaguidance  we  owe  a  delightfyl^ 
visit  to  the  principal  attractions  of  Sewanee,/ 
embracing  the  views  and  springs,  and  other 
points  of  interest. 


Crop  Prospects. — Our  advices  from  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  cotton  States  indicate  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  presence  of  the  cotton  cater-^ 
pillar.  The  appearance  of  this  pest,  thus  early 
in  the  season,  gives  ground  for  reasonable- 
alarm  as  to  the  growing  crop.  When  the  pa* 
pers  were  teeming  with  extravagant  accounts- 
of  the  crop,  estimating  it  as  the  finest  ever 
raised  at  the  South,  and  going  so  far  as  to  cal- 
culate the  number  of  millions  of  bales  which 
would  be  made,  we  thought  that  it  is  well  not 
to  count  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  and 
that  any  attempt  in  July  and  the  early  part  of 
August,  to  Judge  of  the  result  of  the  cotton* 
crop,  is  only  calculated  to  mislead  and  disap- 
point. Heavy  rains  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, the  boll  worm,  caterpillar  and  army 
worm  are  contingencies,  any  one  of  which  may 
destroy  the  finest  and  most  pronusing  growtb 
of  weed.  Indeed  the  next  six  weeks  are  the 
most  important  of  the  whole  year  in  their  in- 
fluence on  the  contents  of  the  gin-house.  Now 
the  contents  of  the  fields  may  appear  all  that  is 
to  be  desired,  and  yet  the  gathered  crop  may 
not  pay  the  cost  of  picking.  We  believe  that 
the  crop  of  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  ex-^ 
travagant  anticipations  of  sanguine  planters, 
and  interested  speculators,  will  not  exceed,  if 
indeed  it  equals  that  of  last  year ;  and  if  the 
reports  of  the  destructive  progress  of  the  cat- 
erpillar be  confirmed,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  does  not  amount  to  half 
the  crop  of  1871. 

We  have  heard  of  the  presence  of  the  cater- 
pillar in  every  State  except  Texas.  The  ac- 
counts from  Southern  and  Middle  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  the  Red  Biver 
country  of  Louisiana  state  that  the  damage  al-^ 
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ready  done  is  considerable,  and  that  the  graTest 
apprehensions  are  felt  as  tothefutare. 

It  may  suit  the  Northern  speonlators  and 
their  newspaper  organs  to  affeet  incredulity  as 
to  the  reports  of  the  caterpillar,  and  treat 
them  as  exaggerations.  But  the^ruth  remains, 
and  neither  sneers  nor  disbelief  can  change  it. 

Ouit  PoiTRTH  "Volume  will  commence  with 
the  November  number.  Many  subscriptions 
will  expire  with  the  last  (October)  number  of 
the  current  volume,  and  we  respectfyilly  re- 
quest those  of  our  subscribers  who  intend  to 
continue  their  patronage  to  notify  us  of  their 
intention  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  in  revising 
our  mail  books,  their  names  may  be  continued 
and  no  interruption  may  occur  in  the  receipt 
of  the  Magazine. 

New  subiscribers  who  will  send  their  order 
and  $2  within  the  next  thirty  days  will  receive 
the  October  number  graHs^  and  their  subscrip- 
tion will  be  entered  for  a  year  from  Novem- 
ber, 1872  to  November  1873. 
■■  ■  ♦•♦ 

Wm.  B.  Stbbbt,  Esq. — The  attention  of  our 
readers  is  directed  to  the  law  card,  published 
in  our  advertising  columns,  of  Wm.  B.  Street, 
late  of  Chicot,  Arkansas,  who  has  recently  es- 
tablished himself  in  our  city  and  opei^ed  an 
office  in  the  Bethel  Block,  Main  street.  Ma- 
jor Street  is  a  eentleman  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  standing,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and* a 
worthy  gentleman,  who  well  deserves  public 
confidence  and  respect.    . 

♦♦♦  

CoLONBL  K.  M.  Johnston's  School. — ^We 
invite  special  attention  to  the  advertisement  by 
our  valued  friend  Colonel  B.  M.  Johnston  of  the 
Pen-Lucy  School  for  Boys,  near  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

We  can  confidently  recommend  his  school  as 
one  of  the  very  best  on  the  continent,  where 
boys  are  not  simply  taught  f^om  books,  but 
where  their  morals,  manners,  and  health  receive 
constant  attention, — where  they  will  become 

fentlemen  as  well  as  scholars.    There  are  few 
etter  teachers  and  no  worthier  man  than  Col- 
onel B.  M.  Johnston. 


Martin  A  Lanostatf.— The  card  of  this 
well-known  firm,  published  in  the  advertising 
columns,  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  By  enterprise,  integrity  and  honor- 
able dealing,  Martm  &  Langstaff  are  now  in 
the  front  rank  of  hardware  merchants  in  the 
South.  They  have  always  a  full  supply  on 
hand  of  everything  in  their  line,  from  a  pen- 
knife to  a  steam  engine,  which  they  sell,  of  the 
best  quality  and  on  the  best  terms. 
»•» 

First  Balk  or  New  Cotton.^Ju  the  16th 
of  August,  Messrs.  Pettit  &  Simpson,  13  Union 
street,  received  the  first  bale  of  new  cotton 
shipped  to  Memphis  this  season.  It  was  for- 
waraed  by  J.  HiUman  &  Co.,  Tuscumbia,  Ala- 


bama :  grown  by  J.  A.  Borex,  Colbert  ooantyy 
North  Alabama.    This  is  the  earliest  bale  of 
cotton  shipped  to  Memphis  since  the  war. 
*•» 

Clover  Seed. — We  receive  almost  daily 
letters  from  subscribers  asking  us  where  they 
can  purchase  pure  clover  seed,  and  the  price 
per  pound.  We  are  rejoiced  to  notice  this  in- 
creased interest  in  this  most  valuable  of  crops, 
and  think  that  dealers  who  have  genuine  aeed 
for  sale  would  do  well  to  make  themselves 
known  to  the  public. 

»•» 

Prize  Distributions. — Our  readers  riioald 
notice  the  advertisement  of  the  West  Tennes- 
see Fair  Association  in  another  column.  Great 

inducements  are  offered  to  purchasers  of  tickets. 

♦•» 

All  letters  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  William  JL, 
Browne,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

CLtms. — Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Home, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  offered  to 
clubs.  (See  advertisement.) 
»•♦ 

Bemittances  to  the  Southern  Farm  and 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
must  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  postoffice 
orders,  or  by  express.  • 


^umm  t0  (SfWttp^miixtA^ 


The  Best  Time  to  Cut  Brush.— C.  P.  S., 
Clark  Co.,  Miss.,  is  "  going  to  clear  land  for 
cultivation  next  spring,  and  wants  to  know 
when  is  the  best  time  to  cut  away  the  brush,  so 
that  it  will*  stay  cut'." 

The  early  part  of  the  fall  is  the  thne  when 
brush  can  be  cleared  most  efi'ectually,  that  is^ 
so  that  it  will  not  sprout  again  in  the  spring. 
The  best  way  to  kill  any  tree  is  to  out  it 
while  it  is  in  fiill  growth.  It  is  not  enough  to 
cut  the  brush  even  with  the  ground ;  the  grub> 
bing  hoe  which  reaches  the  roots  is  far  more 
effectual. 

The  Pybacanthus. — A  subscriber  at  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  asks  if  the  Pyracanthos  is  "s 
^ood  hedge  plant,  easily  grown,  and  answer^ 
ing  all  the  purposes  of  a  hedge?" 

In  the  Southern  States,  we  have  seen  seven] 
fine  hedges  of  Pyracanthus,  which  were  raised 
without  any  difficulty,  and  which,  alter  three 
or  four  years'  growth,  were  impassable  banien. 
We  doubt  very  much  that  it  would  be  a  so^ 
cess  as  tkr  North  as  Michigan.  We  think  not 
If  it  can  be  made  to  grow,  it  is  not  <mly  useAil 
but  very  ornamental. 

Tappahannock  Wheat.— P.  L.,  Falls  0^, 
Texas,  asks  whether  we  have  any  of  the  Tip- 
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pahannock  wheat  for  sale,  which  was  sown  by 
the  competitors  for  the  prize  of  the  Athens 
(Ga.)  Wheat  Club,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  from  which  we  raised  the  large  crop,  re- 
ported in  the  Agricultural  Report  for  1870, 
and  if  Dot,  to  tell  nim  where  he  can  got  it,  and 
at  what  price. 

We  regret  that  we  have  none  of  the  seed  to 
which  our  correspondent  refers,  but  we  believe 
that  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  it 
in  Northern  Georgia.  The  seed  which  gave 
the  large  yield  in  competition  for  the  prize 
referred  to,  we  obtained  from  Mr.  Zach. 
Clark,  Lexington,  Oglethorpe  County,  Ga. 

Manubs  for  Frfit  Trbss. — We  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  siened  "East  Tennesseean" 
from  one  who  says  ne  is  a  subscriber,  but  fails 
to  give  his  name  or  post-office,  asking  whether 
hog-pen  manure,  of  whioh  he  has  a  large 
quantity,  would  be  good  for  fruit  trees,  Which 
he  is  goin^  to  plant  this  fall. 

We  advise  our  unknown  friend  to  keep  bis 
hog-pen  manure  for  his  corn  or  other  crops  of 
rapid  growth,  and  use  a  compost  of  muck  or 
woodsearth,  lime  and  well-rotted  stable  man- 
ure for  his  fruit  trees. 

The  Use  of  Limb. — J.,  near  Abingdon, 
Va.,  asks  whether  it  does  any  good  to  mix  un- 
slaked lime  with  the  stable  manure  as  it  is 
gathered,  or  to  sprinkle  it  in  the  stables. 

It  not  only  does  no  good,  but  does  positive 
harm  to  mix  quicklime  with  any  manure  that 
contains  ammonia,  inasmuch  as  its  effect  is  to 
expel  the  ammonia,  unless  the  manure  be  cov- 
ered with  an  abundance  of  some  good  absorb- 
ent, such  as  muck  or  woodsearth,  which  retains 
the  ammonia  which  the  lime  sets  free. 

Cotton  Seed  Cake  as  a  Fertilizer. — 
H.  P.  B.,  Harris  Co.,  Ga.,  asks  whether  the 
cotton  seed  cake,  which  is  left  after  the  oil  is 
expressed,  is  a  good  fertilizer  for  cotton,  and  if 
80,  at  what  price  per  ton  it  can  be  procured. 

We  think  it  is  an  excellent  fertilizer,  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  mixed  with  the  Charleston 
phosphates.  It  contains  all  the  fertilizing 
properties  of  the  seed.  The  cake  can  be  boueht 
at  the  oil  mills  of  this  city  by  the  car  load,  de- 
livered on  the  cars  at  about  $18  per  ton.  In 
leaser  quantities,  and  put  up  in  bags,  it  would 
cost  from  $20  to  $21.  The  meal,  which  is  the 
cake  ground  fine,  costs  about  $1  per  ton  more. 

,  MANOOLDS.--B.  P.,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss.,. asks  if 
It  is  too  late  to  sow  mangolds,  or  mangel  Wur- 
zel. 

Yes,  it  is  too  lat^.  They  should  be  sown  in 
the  spring,  at  the  same  time  beets  are  sown. 

Chicken  Cholera.— We  have  several  let- 
ters asking  for  a  cure  for  chicken  cholera. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  infallible  cure.  We 
have  known  blue  pill  to  be  used  with  success, 
and  we  have  heara  of  cayenne  pepper  in  strong 
doses  being  efficacious.  A  late  number  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  contains  the  following : 

"J.  H.  D.,"  Perry  Co.,  111.,  says  that  he 
never  knew  assafoetida  to  fail  in  curing  chicken 
cholera.  He  uses  a  piece  of  the  drug  the  size 
of  a  marble  to  two  quarts  of  corn-meal  mixed 
with  water.    We  suppose  that  he  first  dissolves 
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the  assafoetida  in  water,  though  he  does  not 
say  so.  The  drug  is  not  really  soluble,  but  if 
soaked  in  water,  can  be  rubbed  up  into  a  milky 
mixture. 

Distance  of  Fruit  Trees. — J.  B.  G., 
Franklin  Co.,  Tenn.,  is  going  to  plant  an  or- 
chard on  a  small  scale,  and  as  his  space  is  lim- 
ited, wants  to  know  the  proper  distance  for 
apples,  peaches,  &c. 

We  would  plant  the  apples  fully  thirty  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  peaches  might  be  planted 
twenty-five  feet  apart  and  do  well,  but  we 
would  prefer  thirty  feet.  Ample  room  is 
essential  to  the  proper  development  of  fruit 
trees. 

Clover-Hullino  MjbCHiNE. — ^Y.,  Bartow 
Co.,  Ga.,  asks  the  price  of  a  machine  for  huU- 
ineclover  seed. 

We  believe  that  the  best  machine  may  be 
bought  at  any  agricultural  implement  ware- 
house for  from  $50  to  $60. 

Lice  on  Cattle. — J.  V.,  Quincy,  Fla.,  asks 
whether  kerosene  oil  will  kill  the  lice  with 
which  his  calves  are  afflicted  without  injury  to 
the  calves. 

Yes,  but  it  would  be  well  to  mix  the  kerosene 
with  lard  and  apply  it  as  an  ointment,  as  the 
kerosene  by  itself  might  produce  sores. 

Comparative  Value  of  Oak  and  Pine 
Ashes. — We  have  received  the  following  from 
a  valued  subscriber  at  Columbus,  Ga. : 

"  You  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  publish- 
ing in  your  next  number  the  comparative  value 
of  oak  and  pine  ashes.  A  chemical  analysis 
would  also  be  interesting,  if  it  does  not  tax 
your  time." 

In  reply  to  the  above  we  will  give  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  oak  and  pine  ashes,  given 
by  Professor  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  as  the  best 
and  fullest  information  that  is  attainable  on 
the  subject : 

Oak,  Pine, 

Silica ^ 26.96  7.50 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  Iron «    8.14  11.10 

Oxide  of  Manganese 2.75 

Lime -  17.38  13.60 

Magnesia 1.44  4.35 

Potash 16.20  14.10 

Soda. -     6.73  20.76 

Sulph.  Acid ^     3.36  3.45 

Phos.  Acid 1.92  0.90 

Chlorine 2.41  

Carbonic  Acid 16.47  17.50 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  in  potash 
and  soda  both  the  oak  and  pine  ashes  are  very 
rich,  and  that  while  the  oak  excels  the  pine  in 
potash  the  latter  is  far  ahead  in  soda.  The 
ashes  of  beech  are  the  richest  of  all  the  woods. 

Offensive  Smell  in  Stables. — T.  B.  R., 
Macon  county,  Ga,  writes:  "My  mules'  stables 
are  getting  to  be  very  offensive  to  the  smell. 
What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  this  foetid  smell 
without  cleaning  them  out?  This  I  do  not 
like  to  do  if  I  can  avoid  it,  as  the  straw  put  in 
for  absorbent  is  lust  as  it  was  when  first  put 
in^  and  ie  not  fit  for  manure.*' 
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A  few  handsful  of  gypsum  or  land  plaster 
scattered  daily  over  the  floors  of  the  stalls  will 
remove  the  offensive  smell,  which  is  caused  by 
the  escape  of  ammonia  from  the  manure.  The 
gypsum  will  fix  the  volatile  ammonia,  doing 
away  with  the  bad  odor  and  retaining  the  most 
active  property  of  the  manure. 

Is    THSBX    ANT    OuRE    TOR    GULNDERg     IN 

Horses? — H.  A.  K.,  Bullock  Co.,  Ala.,  asks  if 
there  is  any  cure  for  glanders  in  horses. 

None  that  we  know  or  ever  heard  of  except 
to  shoot  the  glandered  horse  to  prevent  others 
from  catching  the  disease.  Be  sure,  however, 
that  the  horse  has  glanders.  Many  horses  with 
running  at  the  nose,  caused  by  neglected  colds, 
are  supposed  to  be  ^landered. 

Ayrshire  Cattle.  —  "A  Jones  County 
Farmer,"  (Jones  Co.,  Ga.,)  asks  whether  there 
is  any  stock  raiser  in  the  South  who  has  Ayr- 
shire cattle  for  sale,  and  at  what  price. 

We  do  not  know  of  any,  and  therefore  do 
not  know  the  prices. 
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EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Clock  Struck  One,  and  Christian 
Spiritualist,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Watson. 
(Sam4  R.  Wells,  New  York.)  12mo.  pp.  208. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  estimable  autnor  for 
a  copy  of  this  remarkable  book,  which  we 
have  read  with  attention,  but  not  with  pleasure. 
We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  the  aoctrines 
it  contains,  we  refuse  to  listen  to  its  teachings, 
and  its  spirit  cannot  move  us,  because  our  con- 
science and  our  belief  in  the  Word  of  God  tell 
us  that  its  doctrine  and  teachings  are  false,  and 
that  its  spirit  is  evil.  We  have  very  ereat 
respect  for  the  author.  We  believe  that  ne  is 
perfectly  sinoere  in  the  fsath  which  he  professes, 
and  that  he  is  satisfied  that  lofty  and  pious 
principles  have  guided  him  in  writing  this  oook. 
We  know  that  he  is  incapable  of  imposture  or 
deceit  of  any  kind,  or  of  consciously  writing  a 
word  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of 
the  holy  religion  of  which  he  has  been  for 
many  years  a  zealous  and  faithful  minister; 
but,  however  high  his  purpose,  honest  his  con- 
viction, or  pure  his  character,  we  cannot  ac- 
cept his  assertions,  reports  from  the  spirit  world, 
or  ^host  stories,  because  they  are  not  only  at 
variance  with  the  repeated  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  are  distinctly  condemned  and 
forbidden  by  them.  The  Bible  nowhere  au- 
thorizes a  belief  in  specters,  ehosts  or  spirits, 
by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called ;  there- 


fore when  Mr.  Watson  asks  us  to  believe  thit 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  live  around  us  and 
directly  minister  to  us,  and  that  their  communi- 
cations through  a  medium  are  to  be  accepted  u 
truth,  he  asks  more  than  we  can  give,  oecauM 
God  forbids  it.  The  Bible,  for  some  wise  pur- 
pose, inscrutable  by  human  intellect,  withhold.^ 
all  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  dead.  If 
they  were  permitted  to  be  angels  or  messen- 
gers, if  they  could  give  us  advice,  inform  us  u 
to  our  physical  condition,  prophesy,  warn  and 
convince  us  of  man's  immortality,  the  Bible 
would  have  told  us  so  in  plain  words,  and  not 
left  us  to  infer  it  from  the  striking  of  a  clock 
or  the  vibration  of  an  unstrung  guitar. 

In  all  matters  relating  to  religion  there  is  no 
safe  guide  but  God's  Holy  Word ;  and  if  men 
as  exalted  as  Wesley,  Adam  Clark,  and  Bishop 
McKendree,  or  witnesses  as  respectable  and 
reliable  as  Mr.  Watson,  ask  us  to  credit  gho»t 
stories  and  treat  them  as  divine  revelations  ve 
must  refuse,  because  our  reason,  as  well  as  our 
faith,  tell  us  that  the  stories  are  hallucinationi 
as  cross  as  that  of  the  man  who,  though  per- 
fectly sane  on  all  other  subjects,  believed  thst 
he  was  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  Such  delusioni 
are  very  common.  We  are  all  more  or  less 
superstitious  by  nature.  We  are  prone  to  be- 
lieve the  supernatural.  Hence  the  thooMuids  d 
deluded  beings  who  believe  in  the  impostures 
of  Mesmer  and  the  ravines  of  Sweaenborg. 
If  we  could  accept  what  Mr.  Watson  telbi  m 
as  truth  we  should  immediately  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  Swedenborg.  We  could  never 
halt  at  the  half-way  house  that  Mr.  Watson 
has  opened.  We  should  go  to  the  end  of  the 
journey. 

As  a  Methodist  who  believes  that  "the  Holt 
Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessanr  to  sal- 
vation," we  are  sincerely  sorry  that  a  Methodist 
minister  has  written  such  a  l>ook  as  that  before 
us,  and  has  attempted  to  vamp  upon  oar  pare 
and  holy  religion  doctrines  which  the  Biblf 
condemns,  and  which  the  sane  judgment  of  th< 
Christian  world  rejects  as  the  result  of  delosioiu 
or  of  impostures. 

The  School  and  the  Army  in  GEBMArr 
AND  France,  with  a  Diart  of  Siege  Lin 
AT  Versailles,  by  Qen,  W.  B.  Hazen,  U.  S.  A. 
(Harper  A  Brotners.)     8vo.  pp.  408.    This  u  a 
very  interesting  and  valuable  work.    The  lo- 
thor  went  to  Germany  during  her  war  wiii 
France,  had  the  best  opportunity  to  see  her 
armies  and  study  her  institutions,  and  he  hai 
collected  his  impressions  and  observations  in  i 
book  which  is  ably  written.      His  record  c^ 
events  is  accurate  and  ably  prepared;  bat  ij 
his  estimate  of  the  causes  of  those  events,  iM 
in  his  opinions  upon  the  political  and  sodii 
questions  involved  in  the  war,  he  is  f^equentlj 
in  error,  because  he  is  not  impartial.     TU 
portion  of  the  book  which  compares  the  einl 
school  systems  of  France  and  Cfermany  mi|M 
have  been  omitted  with  advantage.   That  w^id 
relates  to  the  organization,  arms,  equipmc^ 
and  discipline  of  the  armies  of  those  coootril 
is  forcibly  and  intelligently  written,  thoug 
victorious  Germany  receives  all  the  praise  ss 
vanquished  France  receives  all   the  censar^ 
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The  volume  is  printed  and  bound  in  the  host, 
totyle  of  the  Harpers. 
Hbalthy  Houses  :  A  HAinvBooK  to  ths 

HlSTORT,  BSJICTS  AND  BbMIDISS  OF  DrAIK- 

AQK,  Ventilatiok,  Wakmikg,  itc,  by  Wm. 
Easgie.  (D.  Appleton  &  Oo.)  12mo.,  pp.  224.^ 
This  little  work,  written  by  an  English  civil 
engineer  of  distinction  for  his  own  country- 
men, contains  most  Taloable  lessons  for  us  at 
the  South,  where  in  house-building,  drainage, 
ventilation  and  warming  are  so  commonly 
neglected,  atthoogh  they  are  of  so  much  im- 

Sortance  to  our  health  and  comfort.  The  author 
eals  in  no  fanciful  sketches.  He  records  facts, 
calls  things  by  their  true  name,  exposes  evils  and 
proposes  remedies ;  and  he  does  Uiis  in  a  plaifei. 
practical  manner  which  is  intelligible  by  all 
classes,  and  which  carries  with  it  conviction  of 
his  sincerity  and  good  sense.  Every  one  who 
contemplates  building  a  house,  and  every  one 
who  has  a  house  and  wishes  to  arrange  it  with 
a  view  to  health,  ought  to  secure  a  copy  of  this 
little  book. 

Is  IT  Thus  ?  Tales  curious  and  Wonderftil, 
collected  bv  the  author  of  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman."  f  Harper  &  Bros.)  Like  every- 
thing from  the  nana  of  Hiss  Huloch,  this  little 
collection  of  tales,  which  is  one  of  a  series  of 
I' Books  for  Girls"  which  Miss  M.  is  editing, 
is  moral  in  tone,  graceful  in  style,  and  calcu- 
lated to  instruct  while  it  amuses  the  young,  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  compiled. 

A  Ck)OD  Investmknt  :  A  Story  of  the  Upper 
Ohio,  by  William  Flaee.  (^Harper  &  Bros.) 
The  author  of  this  novel  has  hitherto  been  only 
known  to  fame  as  the  writer  of  some  very 
instructive  books  upon  grape  culture.  This  is 
his  first  essay  as  a  writer  oi  fiction,  and  though 
it  is  true  that  it  contains  here  and  there  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  a  new  and  unpractised 
hand,  he  has  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
his  work.  He  has  chosen  an  entirely  new  field. 
The  scene  opens  in  Southern  Onio,  where 
twentv  or  thirty  years  ago  the  elegances  and 
amenities  of  life  as  they  are  understood  to-dav, 
were  utterly  unknown,  and  the  story  is  mainly 
confined  to  a  description  of  border  life.  It  is 
full  of  dramatic  incident;  the  characters  are 
vigorously  drawn,  although  somewhat  over- 
drawn, and  the  plot  displays  imaginative  power 
and  skill.  If  the  portraiture  of  social  life  on 
the  Upper  Ohio  be  true  to  nature,  then  that 
part  of  the  country  at  the  time  embraced  in 
this  story  was  by  no  means  a  desirable  resi- 
dence. Kobert,  his  father  and  mother  and 
Buckeye,  may  be  faithful  portraits  of  real  char- 
acters, but  they  are  very  undesirable  compan- 
ions. 

Thb  WHisPEHnro  Pinb  :  on.  The  Gkadu- 
▲TKS  ov  Eadoliffs  Hall,  by  Elijah  Kellogg, 
(Lee  &  Shepard),  is  one  of  a  series  of  stones 
written  for  the  young.  It  combines  instruction 
with  amusement,  shows  the  good  or  evil  infiu- 
encee  of  early  associations,  and  teaches  how  a 
boy  who  has  wasted  his  time  may  redeem  the 
past  if  he  will  only  have  the  resolution  and 
moral  courage  to  forsake  his  evil  ways  and 
eartieatly  try  to  do  better. 


GsBisE.  A  Tale  of  the  Last  Oentury.  By 
G.  J.  Whyte  Melville.  Two  of  the  best  novels 
of  modern  time,  "Sarchedon"  and  "  The  Glad- 
iators," have  already  given  Mr.  Melville  a 
place  among  the  most  jB;ifled  romance-writers 
of  our  day.  "  Cerise  "  is  not  eaual  to  his  for- 
mer works,  but  it  has  decidea  mmt.  The 
scene  is  principally  laid  in  France,  and  the 
time  the  reign  of  the  great  Louis.  The  story 
is  told  with  power,  and  holds  the  interest  of  tha 
reader  from  oeginning  to  end. 

Littlb  GRAMDMomit,  by  Sophie  May, 
(Lee  A  Shepard,)  is  a  very  pretty  cnild's  book 
composed  of  a  number  of  simple  little  stories 
well  adapted  to  the  entertainment  of  children 
of  tender  age. 

The  School  of  Chemical  Manitbes:  Or, 
Elementary  Principles  in  the  use  of  Fertilising 
Agents.  FTom  the  French  of  M.  Georee  Tille, 
by  A.  A.  Fres^uet,  Chemist  and  Engineer. 
Henry  Cary  Baird,  Industrial  Publisher,  406 
Walnut  street  Philadelphia.  12  mo.,  pp.  112. 
This  is  a  moderately  eood  translation  of  the 
famous  six  lectures  of  George  Yille  whioh 
have  deservedly  attracted  so  much  attention 
among  scientific  agriculturists.  The  translation 
of  the  same  work  by  Miss  Howard,  daughter 
of  our  valued  contnoutor.  Rev.  C.  W.  How- 
ard, which  was  published  last  year  in  (Georgia, 
is  in  every  respect  a  work  of  greater  merit. 

We  have  received  the  following  books  from 
the  publishers,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
business  engagements  have  been  unable  to  pe- 
ruse them  with  sufficient  care  to  justify  us  in 
pronouncing  an  opinion  on  their  merits.  They 
will  receive  attention  in  our  next : 

Sybil's  Second  Love,  by  Julia  Kavanagh. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

Thbee  Generations,  by  Sarah  A.  Emery. 
(Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.) 

Chbistina  North,  by  E.  M.  Archer.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.) 

The  Pathfinder:  or,  The  Inland  Sea. 
(The  third  installment  of  the  cheap  reprint  of 
Fenimore  Cooper's  novels,  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.) 

Soundings,  by  Lide  Meriwether.  (Boyle  A 
Chapman,  Memphis.) 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granferb,  by  An- 
thony Trollope.    (Harper  &  Brothers.) 

A  €k>LDEN  Sorrow,  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.) 

the  MAGAZtNSS. 

Harper's  Magazine,  for  August,  is  one  of 
the  best  numbers  we  have  seen.  It  is  full  of 
fresh,  interesting  and  entertaining  matter  from 
the  eifted  pens  of  writers  such  as  Charles 
Beade,  Anthony  Trollope,  Porte  Crayon  and 
Justin  McCarthy.  The  five  regular  "depart- 
ments" are,  as  usual,  readable,  and  the  sixty- 
five  illustrations  by  which  the  number  is  em- 
bellished are  admirably  executed. 

The  Southern  Magazine  (Brown,  Mur- 
doch &  Hill,  Baltimore),  has  abeady  worked 
I  its  way  into  the  front  rank  of  literary  periodi- 
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cals.  Its  original  and  selected  matter  displays 
ability  of  the  highest  order.  We  know  of  no 
eritiguea  which  surpass  in  power  those  con- 
tained in  the  **  green  table/'  And  then  it  is  a 
Southern  magazine,  edited,  owned  and  pub- 
lished by  Southern  men  at  the  South. 

Thb  British  Quabtxbly  Rivibw  for  July 
has  been  received;  contents  are  as  follows: 
William  of  Occam;  Wit  and  Humor;  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Coal;  Marco  Polo's 
Travels ;  An  Ecclesiastical  Tournament  in  Ed- 
inburgh; The  Agricultural  Labourers'  Strike; 
Germany :  Prussian  Influence  on  its  Literature ; 
Results  of  Disestablishment  ii)  Ireland;  Con- 
temporary Literature ;  History,  Biography  and 
Travels;  Poliiics,  Science  and  Art;  Theology, 
Philosophy  and  Philology. 

Blackwood's  Edinburqh  Maoazink  for 
July  has  been  received ;  contents  are  as  follows: 
The  Maid  of  Sker — Conclusion;  Polly  at  Home 
— Susan  Quite  Acquits  Herself— So  Does  Poor 
Old  Davy— The  Maid  at  Last  is  "Dentitted"— 
Dog  Eats  Dofi^The  Old  Pitcher  at  the  Well 
Again;  The  British  Tourist  in  Norway;  A 
Century  of  Great  Poets,  from  1750  Downward; 
Lord  Byron ;  A  True  Reformer,  Part  V ;  An 
Imposing  Reception — The  Election— Profes- 
sional—A  Model  M.  P.;  Old  Maids;  A  Preca- 
rious Existence;  Charles  James  Lever.  Both 
of  these  valuable  British  works  are  republished 
by  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  140  Ful- 
ton street,  New  York. 

The  Eclectic  for  August,  (E.  R.  Pelton, 
Publisher,  108  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.)  has  a  full 
table  of  contents  of  unusual  merit!  Its  selec- 
tions from  foreign  reviews  and  magazines  are 
always  well  made,  and  contain  *Hhe  cream  of 
the  cream  "  of  the  writings  of  the  best  English 
publications.  We  welcome  its  return  to  our 
table  after  a  year's  absence,  and  hope  that  we 
shall  in  future  receive  its  monthly  visits  regu- 
larly. 

Appleton's  Journal  continues  to  reach  us 
every  week,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  never  dull  or 
uninteresting.  James  DeMille's  exciting  story, 
**An  Open  Question,"  is  now  appearing  as  a 
serial  in  its  columns,  and  promises  to  be  equal 
to  any  of  the  previous  novels  of  this  versatile 
writer. 

E.  J.  Hale  &  Son  have  Just  published  Alex- 
ander H.  Stevens'  Compendium  of  the  His- 
TOBY  OF  THE  Unitej>  STATES,  which  is  pro- 
nounced  on  all  hands  to  be  the  best  work  of  its 
kind  now  extant.  It  should  be  a  text-book  in 
every  school,  and  should  flnd  a  place  in  every 
library,  because  it  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind 
published  in  America  which  does  not  mutilate 
and  distort  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  same  put)lishers  are  issuing  in  semi- 
monthly numbers,  An  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Best  Thoughts  of  Chablks  Dickens.  By 
J.  G.  DeFontaine.  This  book  contains  all  the 
most  beautiful  passages,  most  pathetic  expres- 
sions, purest  sentiments,  and  most  famous  de- 
scriptions contained  in  the  writipgs  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  novelists.    Each  number  is 


handsomely  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  is 
sold  for  50  cents.  We  would  add  that  E.  J. 
Hale  &  Son  are  Southern  men,  long  connected 
witb  the  Southern  press,  and  were  the  victims 
of  Sherman's  house-burners  on  that  notorious 
commander's  "  Great  March  to  the  Sea." 


C&rfMpondeneeof  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Crop  News* 

Hawkinsvills,  Ga.,  August  16, 1872. 
Crops  within  the  past  few  days  have  put  on 
a  gloomy  appearance.  Not  more  than  half  a 
crop  can  be  made  throughout  this  section.  I 
learn  that  the  caterpillar  has  appeared  in.  some 
fields  in  this  immediate  neighborhood. 

B.  T.  B. 


Balsigh,  N.  C,  August  24,  1872. 
The  crops  in  my  county  (Johnston)  and  the 
surrounding  country,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  and 
heard,  are  very  good.  The  seasons  have  been 
fine,  and  if  they  continue  so  I  think  there  are 
numbers  of  acres  that  will  make  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton to  the  acre.    I  have  seen  some  that  will  go 

over  two  bales  to  the  acre. 

G.  B.  Bridges. 


Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  we  publish 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Missis- 
sippi : 

Wilkinson  Co.,  Miss.,  Aug.  6,  1872. 

The  worms  made  their  appearance  on  a  por- 
tion of  this  place  as  early  as  the  8th  of  June. 
As  their  commencement  is  generally  confined 
to  spots,  searching  for  them  was  immediately 
resorted  to,  resulting  in  catching  but  few  in 
their  various  stages  of  progress  each  day ;  but 
the  number  increased  as  time  advanced,  and  to 
date  there  have,  been  considerably  over  two 
barrels  taken  from  a  space  of  forty  acres. 
Some  cotton  leaves  where  eggs  were  found 
have  been  placed  in  glass  Jars  and  allowed  to 
hatch,  and  the  worms  were  afterward  fed  on 
fresh  leaves  until  attaining  sufficient  size  to 
demonstrate  their  identity.  They  can  be  seen 
in  limited  numbers  on  many  parts  of  the  place, 
and  situated  as  we  are  on  this  island,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  numbers  of  birds  which  formerly 
existed  in  the  country,  much  good,  I  think, 
might  be  accomplished  by  energetic  action  in 
the  way  of  searching  suspected  spots  on  recep- 
tion of  the  news  of  their  appearance  in  the 
country. 

Cotton  is  beginning  to  open  with  reasonable 
rapidity  on  light  land  where  fortunate  enough 
to  get  an  early  start  B.  M. 
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For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

The  WiUow. 


In  the  soft  sweet  hush  of  a  summer's  eve, 
When  twilight's  misty,  shadowy  veil, 
Had  fallen  gently  on  the  earth 
And  shrouded  valley,  hill  and  dale. 

II. 
When  the  moonbeams  shone  on  the  limpid  lake, 
And  softly  kissed  each  leaf  and  flower, 
And  naught  but  the  sound  of  the  sighing  breeze 
Broke  the  stillness  of  the  evening  hour. 

in.' 
The  twinkling  stars  saw  their  little  faces 
Shine,  glimmering  on  each  tiny  wave, 
And  trembline  at  the  sweet  reflection, 
A  brighter  light  they  each  one  gave. 

IV. 

And  the  willows  with  their  drooping  heads, 
Gracefully  sunk  to  their  quiet  rest,  » 

And  the  water  rippled  through  their  leaves 
As  they  gently  swept  the  lakelet's  breast. 

T. 
'T  is  said  that  in  the  long  ago 
The  willow  did  not  droop  as  now. 
But  straight  and  tall  as  tne  forest  oak, 
It  raised  to  heaven  each  leaf^  bough. 

YI. 

But  in  the  warden  of  Gethsemane, 
Where  our  blessed  Savior  knelt  and  prayed, 
That  God  miebt  let  the  bitter  flood 
Of  agony  and  woe  be  stayed. 

VII. 

When  he  prayed  till  even  drops  of  blood 
Gathered  thickly  on  his  pallid  brow, 
And  asked  that  God  mieht  give  him  strength, 
And  help  him  to  His  will  to  bow. 


When  he  wept  through  the  long,  weary  hours 
Of  the  wretched  night  before  he  died. 
That  man,  whom  he  had  come  to  save 
From  death,  should  have  him  cruoifled. 

IX. 

The  willows  drooped  their  cool,  green  leaves, 
And  lowly  bent  each  graceful  bough. 
To  eently  waft;  a  balmy  breeze, 
Ana  fan  our  Savior's  heated  brow. 

z. 
O'er  our  Savior's  woes  the  willows  wept. 
And  gently  from  each  drooping  head 
Pell  pearly  drops  of  crystal  dew 
And  mingled  with  the  tears  he  shed. 

XI. 

And  though  long  years  have  passed  away, 
And  Christ  is  free  from  pain  and  woe. 
The  willows  still  have  always  wept. 
As  on  that  night  long,  long  ago. 

Floba. 


Iris. 


I  am  bom  from  the  womb  of  the  cloud 

And  the  strength  of  the  ardent  sun. 
When  the  winds  have  ceased  to  be  loud, 

And  the  rivers  of  rain  to  run. 
The  li^ht,  on  my  sevenfold  arch, 

I  swing  in  the  silence  of  air. 
While  the  vapors  beneath  me  march 

And  leave  the  sweet  earth  bare. 

II. 
For  a  moment  I  hover  and  gleam 

On  the  skirts  of  the  sinking  storm, 
And  I  die  in  the  bliss  of  the  beam 

That  gave  me  being  and  form. 
I  fade,  as  in  human  hearts 

The  rapture  that  mocks  the  will ; 
I  pass,  as  a  dream  departs 

That  cannot  iUelf  fulflll. 

III. 
Beyond  the  bridge  I  have  spanned 

The  flelds  of  the  poet  unfold, 
And  the  riches  of  fairyland 

At  my  bases  of  misty  gold. 
I  keep  the  wealth  of  tne  spheres. 

Which  the  high  gods  never  have  won 
And  I  coin  from  the  airy  tears 

The  diadem  of  the  sun. 

IT. 

For  some  have  stolen  the  flp*ace 

That  is  hidden  in  rest  of  strife, 
And  some  have  copied  the  face 

Or  echoed  the  voice  of  Life ; 
And  some  have  woven  of  sound 

A  chain  of  the  sweetest  control, 
And  some  have  fabled  or  found 

The  key  to  the  human  soul; 

T. 
But  I,  from  the  blank  of  the  air 

And  the  white  of  the  barren  beam, 
Have  wrought  the  colors  that  flare 

In  the  forms  of  a  painter's  dream. 
I  gather  the  souls  of  the  flowers. 

And  the  sparks  and  the  gems,  to  me; 
Till  pale  are  the  blossoming  bowers, 

And  dim  the  chameleon  sea  I 

VI. 

By  the  soul's  bright  sun,  the  eye, 

I  am  thrown  on  the  artist's  brain ; 
He  follows  me,  and  I  fly; 

He  pauses,  I  stand  again. 
O'er  the  reach  of  the  painted  world 

My  chorded  colors  I  hold, 
On  a  canvas  of  cloud  impearled. 

Drawn  with  a  brush  of  gold  I 


If  I  lure,  as  a  mocking  sprite, 

I  give,  as  a  goddess  bectows, 
The  red,  with  its  soul  of  mi^ht. 

And  the  blue  with  its  cool  repose; 
The  yellow  that  beckons  and  beams, 

And  the  gentler  children  they  bear ; 
For  the  porul  of  Art's  high  dreams 

Is  builded  of  Light  and  Air  I 
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[SmiMBCR, 


COLONEL  OLIVE'S  WIFE. 

{OONTUIVED.] 

How  eotUd  she  be  so  cruel  7  His  cup  of  sor- 
row had  been  full  enough  before,  without  that 
last  drop  of  bitterness  Ming  added  to  it ;  and 
Edward  Sartoris  pitied  Harold  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart. 

"  Better  leave  her  so  for  the  present,  Clive,'" 
he  said,  as  he  supported  the  almost  insensible 
p;irl  in  his  arms.  "  She  does  not  mean  it ;  she 
IS  far  from  strong,  and  all  this  has  been  too 
much  for  her.  Give  her  a  little  time  to  re- 
cover herself,  to  realize  her  new  position  as 
your  wife,  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  it  will  all 
come  right  in  the  end." 

There  was  no  time  to  say  more,  for  at  that 
moment  the  summons  was  eiven  for  them  to 
leave.  Mr.  Sartoris  just  nodded  his  farewell 
to  his  new  brother-in-law,  and  then  led  Laura 
away  without  another  word ;  while  Phoebe,  in 
deep  distress,  supported  her  mistress  on  the 
other  side. 

But  Rosa  Sartoris  stayed  behind.  She  went 
up  to  Col.  Clive,  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
her  cheeks,  and  gave  him  both  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  very,  very  sorry  for  this,  Har- 
old," she  said.    "  What  can  we  do  ?  " 

He  took  her  hand  and  lifted  it  respectfully 
to  his  lips. 

"  You  can  pity  me,  and  pray  for  me,  Mrs. 
Sartoris,"  he  said ;  "  for  it  is  my  wedding-day, 
and  yet  I  am  a  broken-hearted  man." 

And  when  she  was  gone,  and  he  was  left 
alone,  Harold  Clive  sat  down  beside  the  small 
deal  table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and,  hiding 
his  face  in  his  hands,  wept  like  a  little  child. 

A  bright  sunny  morning  in  December— one 
of  those  deceitful  mornings  which  we  do  have 
sometimes  at  that  time  of  the  year,  which  cheat 
us  into  the  belief  that  winter  is  still  a  long 
way  off,  and  almost  tempt  us  to  forget  that  wo 
have  to  battle  through  the  snows  of  Christmas 
and  the  icy  winds  of  March  before  we  can 
hope  to  see  summer  again. 

But  for  the  leafless  trees  and  the  silence  of 
the  song-birds  this  might  have  been  a  day  in 
spring. 

The  view  from  Richmond  Hill  looked  very 
nearly  as  lovely  as  it  would  have  done  in  June. 
Except  in  the  immediate  foreground,  the  ab- 
sence of  foliage  was  but  little  noticed ;  the  sun 
was  shinine  out  of  a  cloudless  sky ;  and  the 
river,  sparkling  in  its  light,  wound  like  a  flit- 
tering silver  band  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on 
through  the  green  meadows,  past  Ham  House 
and  the  old  church  at  Twiclcenham.  till  you 
lost  sight  of  it  near  Pope's  Villa,  oefore  it 
reached  Teddington  Lock. 

There  was  just  air  enough  to  move  the  trees 
to  and  fro,  but  not  a  breath  of  frost  in  the  wind. 
Indeed,  it  was  quite  hot  in  the  sun ;  and  at 
first  sight  one  might  have  been  tempted  to 
think  that  Laura  Clive,  as  she  sat,  or  rather 
reclined,  on  one  of  the  benches  that  are  placed 
at  intervals  along  the  terrace  which  leads  from 
the  park  gates  to  Earl  Bussell's  house,  might 
easily  have  dispensed  with  some  of  tne  soft 
warm  twn  in  which  she  was  enveloped.    But 


on  second  thoughts  yon  would  have  agreed 
that  those  who  loved  her  were  quite  rignt  in 
taking  every  possible  care  of  one  who  looked 
so  frail  and  delicate— so  little  fitted  to  cope 
with  either  the  rough  winds  of  winter  or  the 
storms  of  this  troubled  life. 

Since  the  time  that  we  last  saw  her  she  had 
been  seriously,  indeed  dangerously,  ill.  On 
the  very  night  that  her  brother  ha!d  led  her 
away,  in  an  almost  unconscious  state,  from 
Harold  Olive's  prison-cell,  her  illness  had  com- 
menced. She  had  borne  up  bravely  so  long  as 
there  was  anything  for  her  to  do ;  out  when  it 
was  all  over,  and  the  re-action  had  begun — 
worst  of  all,  when  she  had  learned  that  the 
sacrifice  she  had  nerved  herself  to  make  had 
never  been  needed  after  all — then  she  broke 
down  at  once.  A  few  hours  later  the  brain- 
fever  which  had  been  threatening  her  for  weeks 
laid  fast  hold  upon  its  prey,  and  for  many  days 
and  nights  there  was  a  hard  struggle  between 
life  and  death.  Life  conquered  in  the  end; 
her  own  good  constitution,  and  the  careful 
nursing  of  those  around  her,  carried  her  through 
the  worst  time  of  danger;  and  Edward  Sarto- 


which  at  one  time  he  had  never  thought  to  see 
again. 

She  recovered  with  unusual  rapidity  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  aole  to 
bear  the  fatigue  of  traveling,  they  had  brought 
her  from  Scotland  to  her  brother's  house  at 
Richmond. 

There  were  so  many  painful  memories  asso- 
ciated with  Aberdeen,  Uiat  it  was  pronounced 
desirable  to  remove  her  from  the  neighborhood 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  Since  her 
jurrival  in  England,  however,  she  had  not  made 
such  quick  progress;  not  that  she  was  any 
longer  really  ill — she  would  hardly  allow  her- 
self to  be  treated  as  an  invalid — but  there  was 
a  languor  and  depression  about  her  which  she 
could  not  shake  off;  and  she  looked  thin  and 
fragile,  like  some  tender  hot-house  plant  on 
which  the  rough  winds  of  heaven  ougnt  never 
to  be  permitted  to  blow. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  she  had  never  looked  so 
girlish  or  so  nearly  pretty  as  she  did  then,  sit- 
ting on  the  wooden  oench  under  the  grand  old 
trees  of  Richmond  Park.  Her  illness  had  not 
aged  her  in  the  least;  on  the  contrary,  she 
looked  far  younger  than  she  had  done  that  day 
in  the  Aberdeen  prison — six  weeks  ago  now. 
The  expression  of  anxious,  perplexed  thought 
was  gone  from  her  face ;  there  was  a  delicate, 
almost  hectic,  fiush  on  her  cheeks ;  her  fore- 
head was  no  longer  contracted  as  if  by  pain,  nor 
her  lips  compressed  with  that  look  of  despair- 
ing resolution  which  they  had  worn  then.  But 
that  they  seldom  broke  into  smiles  now,  but 
that  the  dancing  light  was  gone  from  her  eves, 
she  was  more  like  the  Laura  Sartoris  of  eld. 

She  was  quite  alone ;  for  her  sister-in-law  had 
driven  her  there  in  her  pony-chaise  and  left 
her,  promising  to  return  in  about  an  hour's 
time  and  pick  her  up  again,  if  she  had  not  al- 
ready walked  home  to  her  brother's  house, 
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which  was  only  ft  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
park  gates. 

She  had  a  book  in  her  hand,  but  she  was  not 
reading  it,  thinking  rather  over  her  own  Strang 
life,  and  of  the  fate  which  was  awaiting  her  m 
the  years  to  come.  No  story,  whether  of  his- 
tory or  of  fiction,  could  be  so  viv idly  interesting 
to  her  as  her  own.  Since  her  illness  she  had 
never  been  able  to  £x  her  thoughts  on  any  book 
except  one. 

Laura  Clivehad  never  once  seen  her  husband 
since  the  day  of  their  strange  marriage.  He, 
teo,  had  been  ill — struck  down  with  fever  and 
utter  prostration  of  strength  almost  on  the  very 
day  that  her  life  was  pronounced  safe.  His 
attack*was  more  lingering  than  dangerous,  yet 
it  kept  him  a  prisoner  to  his  sick-bed  at  his  own 
estate  in  Scotland  for  a  week  after  his  wife  had 
been  removed  to  Richmond.  But  of  this  she 
had  heard  but  little  till  within  the  last  few 
hours.  The  mere  mention  of  his  name  in  the 
early  days  of  her  recovered  consciousness  had 
caused  such  an  amount  of  paiaful  excitement 
that  Mr.  Sartoris  had  Judged  it  wiser  to  avoid 
the  suUeot  altogether,  till  she  chose  to  allude 
to  it  of  her  own  accord;  and  since  then  she 
had  been  strangely  silent  and  incurious  with 
regard  to  her  husband  and  his  movements. 

She  knew  that  he  had  been  ill,  but  that  was 
all.  Of  the  duration  of  his  illness,  or  of  its  se- 
rious nature,  she  had  not  the  least  idea.  Wife 
as  she  knew  herself  to  be  in  name,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  (though,  as  yet,  the  secret  was 
niown  only  to  two  or  three  persens),  she  never 
asked  why  Harold  had  made  no  effort  to  see 
her  again  during  the  past  few  weeks,  or  taken 
no  measure  to  establish  the  fisct  of  their  mar- 
riage. Her  faculties  seemed  still  in  some  sort 
dulled  and  blunted  by  the  illness  she  had  ^on^ 
through ;  and  she  accepted  her  present  position 
with  a  kind  of  dreamy  resignation,  without 
seeming  to  have  either  the  wish  or  the  energy 
to  concern  herself  with  what  the  future  might 
bring  forth.  ^ 

And  yet  she  thought  of  him  morning,  noon 
and  nieht,  this  husband  of  hers,  whom  she  had 
married  without  loving,  except,  indeed,  as  the 
best  and  truest  fHend  she  had  ever  had — the 
man  who  had  taught  her  all  she  knew  worth 
knowing,  and  had  helped  to  make  her  the  noble 
woman  that  she  was. 

She  had,  however,  heard  news  of  Colonel  Olive 
that  very  morning.  Her  brother  had  received 
a  letter  from  him  to  say  that  he  was  well  again 
at  last,  and  was  going  to  travel  south  in  a  day 
or  two.  He  should  come  to  Bichmond,  God 
willing,  on  the  following  Friday  {this  was 
Thursday),  to  see  Laura,  and  to  wish  ner  good- 
by  before  he  went  away.  Then  he  had  gone 
on  to  unfold  to  Edward  Sartoris  a  plan  which, 
after  calm  and  mature  consideration,  he  had 
decided  would  be  the  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote Laura's  happiness,  and,  through  hers,  his 
own.  He  meant  to  go  abroad  for  six  months, 
perhaps  longer;  he  had  suffered  much,  and  his 
nealth  needed  recruiting  by  change  of  air 
and  scene.  He  did  not  ask  his  wife  to  accom- 
pany him,  but  suggested  that  she  should  con- 
tinue to  live  with  her  brother  as  she  had  done 


before,  or  wherever  else  she  might  choose.  At 
the  end  of  six  months,  if  alfve,  he  would  re- 
turn to  England  and  learn  his  fate  f^om  his 
wife's  lips.  Whether  or  not  their  marriage 
should  then  be  made  public,  Laura  should  de- 
cide. Tenderly  as  he  loved  her,  her  happiness 
was  yet  dearer  to  him  than  his  own.  The  gen- 
erous impulse  of  a  moment,  which  had  prompt- 
ed her  to  sacrifice  herself  for  his  sake — a  sacri- 
fice which  had  only  too  plainly  been  repented 
of  as  soon  as  it  was  made — should  not,  if  he 
could  help  it,  be  suffered  to  blight  and  wither 
her  whole  young  life.  The  one  thing  he  could 
not  give  her  back  was  her  freedom ;  But  so  long 
as  she  showed  the  faintest  repu^ance  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  marriage,  so  long 
should  it  1]«  kept  a  secret,  even  thougn  it  might 
be  to  their  dying  day. 

,  Such  were  the  contents  of  Oolonel  Olive's 
letter;  and  Edward  Sartoris,  with  many  grave 
doubts  and  misgivings,  had  communicated  them 
to  his  sister  Laura,  as  he  had  been  requested  to 
do  by  the  writer. 

She  was  pondering  now  over  what  she  had 
been  told,  trying  to  realize  the  fact  that  for  the 
next  few  months  her  fate  had,  as  it  were,  been 
settled  for  her,  ttnd  would  involve  but  little  out- 
ward change  in  her  mode  of  life.  She  was  elad 
of  this.  Laura  was  not  a  very  self-dependent 
woman,  and,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
she  had  yery  seldom  acted  on  her  own  respon- 
sibility. As  she  had  told  Harold  Olive,  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  obey  him  ever  since  she  was 
a  child,  and  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  that  he  should  decide  for  her 
now. 

The  one  thought  which  was  uppermost  in 
her  mind  was  the  fact  that  she  was  to  see  her 
husband  on  the  following  day.  He  had  written 
on  the  Monday,  and  said  that  he  would  come 
to  Bichmond  on  the  Fridav.  But  the  letter 
had  evidently  been  delayed  in  the  post,  and  it 
was  alreadv  Thursday.  To-morrow,  then,  she 
would  see  him.  How  had  she  best  meet  him, 
and  where  7 

Then  suddenly  she  lifted  her  eyes,  and  saw 
at  only  a  few  yards'  distance  the  very  man  of 
whom  she  was  thinking,  walking  slowly  along 
the  tetrace  toward  the  bench  on  which  she  was 
sitting. 

He  had  taken  her  by  surprise,  and  come  a 
day  before  he  was  expected ;  but  it  was  better 
so,  far  better.  She  would  have  made  heraelf 
ill  and  nervous  during  those  intervening  hours 
by  thinking  about  his  coming ;  but,  as  it  was, 
she  had  no  time  to  think  of  anything.  At  the 
sight  of  him  she  forgot  all  that  had  happened 
during  those  last  two  months ;  she  for^t  even 
for  the  instant  the  strange  relationship  which 
existed  between  them ;  she  forgot  everything 
except  that  her  "  dear  old  Harold  "  stood  there 
before  her,  looking  worn  and  ill  and  weary, 
stooping  from  sheer  weakness ;  and,  acting  upon 
the  impulse  of  the  moment — the  truest,  noblest 
instinct  she  could  have  obeyed-^«he  started  up 
and  came  to  meet  him  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
outstretched  hands. 

"  Oh,  Harold  dear,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
after  ajl  this  long  time  I " 
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"  Gk>d  bless  ^ou,  my  darling  I "  was  his  an- 
Bwer,  spoken  in  a  faltering  voice. 

Her  welcome  had  been  so  much  more  cordial 
than  he  had  dared  to  hope,  that  it  had  almost 
unnerved  him ;  but  he  had  schooled  himself 
well,  and  no  one  would  have  thought,  from  the 
quiet,  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  he  took  her 
hand,  and  led  her  back  to  her  seat,  but  that 
they  had  met  withii\  a  day  or  two,  and  few 
would  have  guessed  at  the  passion  of  love 
which  this  man  felt  in  his  heart  for  the  young 
girl  beside  him. 

"And  you  are  looking  so  well  too,  Laura; 
so  much  better  than  I  had  expected  to  see  you. 
The  old  roses  are  coming  back  again  to  your 
cheeks,"  he  said. 

She  made  no  answer  to  his  words ;  she  had 
never  taken  her  eyes  off  his  face,  and  now,  as 
she  spoke,  they  filled  with  tears. 

"Harold,  how  terribly  ill  you  must  have 
been  1  You  are  so  thin  and  changed,  I  scarcely 
reoo^ized  you.  And  yet  what  nonsense  I  am 
talking ;  as  if  I  should  not  have  known  you 
anywhere  I  But  I  do  n't  think  I  knew  prop- 
erly till  this  morning  that  you  had  been  ill  at 
all.    No  one  ever  told  me."  ' 

"  They  had  orders  not  to,"  he  answered,  with 
his  old  sad  smile.  "  I  was  not  goin^  to  have 
you  fret  yourself  about  me  as  you  always  used 
to  in  your  young  days,  when  *  old  Harold '  was 
ill.  So  you  are  glad  to  see  me,  little  one  7 " 
he  added,  bending  his  kind  eyes  upon  her  face, 
and  stroking  his  gray  mustache  (grayer  than 
ever  now)  with  his  hand. 

"  Yes,  very,"  she  answered,  simply.  "  But 
what  made  you  come  and  look  for  me  here  7  " 

"  They  told  me  at  the  house  that  you  had 
gone  out  with  Mrs.  Sartoris  about  half  an  hour 
ago,  and  that  I  should  most  likely  find  you  on 
this  terrace.  So  instead  of  waiting,  I  just 
walked  up  here  on  the  chance  of  finding  you, 
and  you  see  I  have  been  rewarded  for  my 
pains." 

"  But  we  did  not  expect  you  till  to-morrow." 

"  No ;  I  said  to-morrow  when  I  wrote ;  but  I 
came  up  to  town  a  day  sooner  than  I  intended, 
and — ^well,  I  could  not  help  coming  here  to- 
day." 

Then  they  were  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
and  the  color  on  Laura's  cheeks  deepened  pain- 
ftilly  under  the  steady  gaze  of  those  dark  eyes, 
which  were  bent  on  her  with  such  a  depth  of 
tenderness  in  their  expression. 

"  You  know  what  I  have  come  for,  Laura  7  " 
he  said  presently,  very  gently. 

She  bent  her  head  without  speaking. 

"  Did  Edward  give  you  my  letter  to  read?  " 

"  He  read  it  to  me,  which  comes  to  much 
the  same  thing.  Why  did  you  not  write  to 
m«  f "  she  asked,  abruptly,  as  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  his  with  a  reproachful  look,  which 
somehow  made  him  feel  rather  happy  than 
otherwise. 

"  Because  " — and  as  Harold  Clive  spoke  he 
took  one  of  her  little  soft  warm  hands  out  of 
her  muff  and  held  it  in  his  own — "  because  I 
did  not  know  that  this  little  woman  would  be 
strong  or  well  enough  to  read  such  a  long 


letter  as  that  for  herself,  and  because,"  he  added 
with  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  his  tone.  <<I 
think,  Laura,  you  might  ^uess  why  I  did  not 
write  to  you,  if  you  will  give  yourself  the 
trouble  to  remember  how  we  parted." 

Whereupon  Laura  began  to  tremble,  and  to 
feel  that  with  a  little  more  of  this  sort  of 
thing  she  should  break  down  altogether.  And 
forbearing  as  Harold  always  was,  and  always 
had  been  with  her,  she  knew  that  anything 
approaching  to  a  scene  would  be  inexpressibly 
annoying  to  him.     Prudence  therefore  aug- 

gested  a  timely  retreat,  if  not  an  actual  fiight. 
he  gently  disengaged  her  hand ;  and  rose  up 
from  the  bench.  "  I)o  you  think  you  would  be 
too  tired  to  walk  back  with  me  to  the  house, 
Harold 7"  she  asked.  "I  have  been  sitting 
here  almost  too  long,  and  am  beginning  to 
feel  quite  cold." 

So  they  walked  back  together  slowly  aide 
by  side,  and  as  they  went  he  told  her,  little  by 
little,  in  a  matter-of-fact,  almost  cheerful  way, 
about  his  plan  of  spending  the  winter  abroad, 
which  he  nad  sketched  out  in  hia  letter  to  her 
brother. 

It  was  not  a  long  walk,  but  the  distance  was 
about  as  much  as  either  of  them  could  manage ; 
and  Laura,  as  she  seated  herself  in  a  large  easy- 
chair  in  Mrs.  Sartoris's  drawing-room,  looked 
half  ready  to  faint;  while  Harold  began  to 
think  he  had  been  a  little  premature  in  saying 
that  the  roses  had  come  back  again  to  her 
cheeks.  They  were  pale  enough  now,  poor 
child ! 

They  had  the^  room  to  themselves,  for  Mr. 
Sartoris  had  gone  into  the  district  for  the 
whole  morning,  and  Bosa  had  not  vet  returned. 
Laura  threw  off  her  wraps  one  after  another : 
her  little  hat  with  its  orooping  feather,  her 
furs,  her  gloves,  and  then,  clasping  her  white 
hands  together  nervously,  she  looked  up  in  her 
companion's  face. 

"  Harold,  do  yc^  really  think  you  are  right 
in  doing  this— in  going  abroad,  I  mean?  "  she 
said. 

"  I  do  really  think  I  am  right  in  goinj^,"  he 
answered,  sitting  down  beside  her  and  lay  mg  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  why, 
if  you  will  listen  to  me.  If  I  were  to  stay  on 
in  England,  things  could  not  remain  between 
us  as  they  are  now.  Our  marriage  must  be 
acknowledged,  and  I  must  claim  you  as  my 
wife,  whether  it  would  be  for  your  happiness 
or  not.  And  until  you  give  yourself  to  me  of 
your  own  free-will,  Laura,  I  will  not  believe, 
or  at  least  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  realize, 
that  those  few  words  spoken  in  haste,  spoken 
altogether  under  a  misapprehension,  can  eive 
me  any  moral  right  to  bind  you  down  to  what, 
without  love,  would  be  to  you  a  mere  life  of 
bondage.  Do  you  ^recollect  what  I  told  you 
when  jou  came  on  that  first  day  like  an  angel 
to  visit  me  in  my  prison — ^that  the  one  thins^  I 
could  not  bear  would  be  to  see  you  miseraole, 
pining  and  fretting,  day  by  day.  for  the  liberty 
which  I  could  not  give  you  back?  And  then, 
little  one,  do  you  remember  what  you  said  to 
me? 

[to  WOOHTUIUaP.I 
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INSTJR^nsrOE    COMPANY, 
No,  39  Madison  Street^ 

MEMPHIS,  -  -  -  TENNESSEE. 

|Capital>    $300,000.00.  [ 

F.  S.  DITIS,  Pr«si4ent.  R.  T.  TBEBENBUB€(H,  Tiee-Presldent. 

H.  GBONAUEE,  Stertimrj.  W.  J.  UTTLEJOHir,  ladgtuit  Seeretarj* 


F.  S.  Datib,  President  First  National  Bank. 
J.  J.  MuBPHY,  PresH  Memphis  City  Bank. 
W.  B.  MooBX,  of  W.  R.  Moore  4b  Co.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

F.  M.  Mahak,    of  Toof,  Phillips   &   Co., 

Wholesale  Qrooers. 

T.  B.  Smith,  Attorney  at  Law. 

Aehj.  Eibvmak,  of  Bice,  Stiz  A  Go.,  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods. 

G.  H.  JuDAH,  of  Walker  Bros.  Sb  Co.,  Whole- 

sale Dry  €k>ods. 
K.  D.  Mekkbit,  of  Menken  Bros.,  Wholesale 

Dry  Gk>od8. 
Jacob  Fbibbmait,  of  Friedman  Bros.,  Whele- 

.  sale  Boots  and  Shoes. 
H.  M.  LoBWBNSTnrB,  of  D,  0.  4b  H.  M.  Loe- 

wenstine,  Wholesale  Dry  Goods. 
J.  W.  Jbfvbbsoxt,  Ootton  Factor. 


J.  W.  DiOKiKBOK,  of  Dickinson,  Williams  4k- 

Oo.,  Cotton  Factors. 
T.  B.  DiLLABD,  of  DiUsrd  Bros.  4b  Ooffiai 

Cotton  Factorfe. 
Isaac  Schwab,  of  Schwab  4b  Co.,  Wholesala 

Clothing. 

A.  asssBBL,  of  A.  Seessel  4b  Son,  WhokMil 

Dry  Gk)ods. 

J.  T.  Fa'AOaboV,  ofFsf^gason  4b  Clay,  Whole- 
sale Grocers. 

Newtoit  Fomx),  of  Ford,  Pomr  it  06^ 
Wholesale  Grocers. 

W.  P.  Pboudfit,  of  Day  4b  Proudflt,  Cottom 
Factors. 

B.  y.  Ybxdenbubgh,  Yice-Pres't  Mississippi 

Valley  Ins.  Co. 
B.  A.  PnrsoK,  of  Bstes,  Fiser  4b  PinsoB, 
Wholesale  Grocers. 


Fire  and  Marine  Rkks  taken  at  a$  low  ratee  at  the  hazard  wiU  permit,  and  Lat$e$ 

prompHjf  adjuiied. 

raSUBB  TOUB  DWELLINGS  AS  WILL  AS  BUSUfESS  PBOPEBTT. 

Afpl^  to  amy  Agent  of  the  IfiWJffftippJ  Yall^  ^*  yot^  vicinity,  or  to  the  Home  Qfioe^ 

No*  39  Madi$9n  Street,  Memphie,  Tenn,,  either  in  pereon  or 

hy  letter. 
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BOYLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 

AND  BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

NO.  279^  MAIN  STREET,        MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 


We  hftT6  for  tale  «  rery  opmplAto  stock  of  Books  sad  Stotionery,  consisting  of 

8chooI|    Medical,   Theological,    Law,    Masonic   and   Miscellaneous    Books, 
BLANK  BOOKS  Of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Paper,  Cai^s,  Envelopes,  ^lank  Notes,  Checks,  Drafts, 

GOLD  PENS,  POCKET  CUTLERY,  PRINTERS*  CARDS,  INKS, 
WRAPPING  PAPERS,  PAPER  BAGS,  ETC. 


OUR  PRINTING  AND  BINDING  DEPARTMENT 

Is  the  largest  in  the  South.    All  orders  hy  mail  or  otherwise  will  have  prompt  attention. 

BOYLE  &  CHAPMAir, 

Fine  Book  and  Job  Printers  and  Binders,  279}  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tens. 
Pahlishers  of  SOUTHERN  FARM  AND  HOME,  subscription  $2  a  year. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  FARM  AND  HOME, 

A  rint  Clw  Qlutiatai  lUsami  of  Agriciltui,  Xun&ttVN  and  Doneiiio  Ecobodj. 

WM.  H.  BBOWNE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office,  a8o  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

BOYLE  «f-  CHAPMAJ^,  Publishers. 

TBRHS,  TWO  DOLLARS  PBR  AHHUM,  FOR  SIHOLa  COPY* 


Three  Copies,  one  year 

Five  Copies,  one  year 


To  Clabs  the  following  rednced  rates  are  offered : 

,.^ » »..f5  00  Ten  Copies,  one  year »..$14  75* 

....» ^ 7  60  Twenty  Copies,  one  year » 28  09 

The  orders  must  be  always  accompanied  by  the  cash. 

As  a  Medinm  of  AdTertisinc  it  has  few  equals  and  no  superior  in  the  Sonthem  States,  hsTing  now  a  list  of 
orerdlX  THOUSAND  subscribers,  comprising  all  the  Southern  and  many  of  the  Northern  States,  which  is 
daily  receiTioff  numerous  additions,  and  which  it  is  confidently  expected  will  be  doubled  within  the  ensuing 
year.    The  following  are  the 


PAGE  RATES.— One  Full  Page,  first  insertien $80  00 

One  Full  Page,  each  subHcquent  insertion 26  00 

One  Full  Page,  half  year „ „ 126  00- 

One  Full  Page,  one  year « 200  00^ 


1  Mo. 

2  Mo. 

8  Mo. 

4  Mo. 

6  Mo. 

6  Mo. 

9  Mo. 

1  Tt. 

One  Column « « « 

Three-quarter  Column « « 

16  00 
12  00 
800 
600 

26  00 
20  00 
12  00 
700 

40  00 
80  00 
20  00 
10  00 

66  00 
40  Op 
28  00 
14  00 

65  00 
60  00 
32  00 
IttOO 

80  00 
60  00 
40  00 
20  00 

120  00 
90  UO 
60  00 
80  00 

150  00* 
100  00 

Hslf  Column- 

76  00 

Quarter  Column „ 

85  0(h 

Less  than  quarter  ef  a  column,  26  cents  a  Ime  each  insertion. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  payable  quarterly  in  adrance. 

A  copy  containing  the  first  issue  of  e^  advertisement  always  mailed  to  the  advertiser  free. 

MISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

TIMS  or  TmAIVt  PASSIMO  OSAIID  JUNCTION. 


North. 

South. 

156  P.M. 

%  11  P.M 

4  30  A.M. 

116  A.M 

211P.M. 

2  26  P.M 

4  88  A.M. 

2.23  A.M 

Arrive, 
Lsave, 


MISSISSIPPI  *  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 

LBAVB.  ABBITN. 

New  Orleans  Mail,    -       -       •     12  40  P.M.    8  60  P.M. 

Express, 416  P.M.    8  60  A.M. 

^ighc,  daUy,  except  Sunday,     6  80  A.M.    8  00  P.M. 

MEMPHIS  *  LOUISVILLE  RAILROAD. 

Bsy  Express  leaves     -       -       .       -       -       8  25  A.M. 
Mew  York  Express,  daily,  -       -       -       8 10  P.M. 

Brownsville  Accommooation  leaves  daily  at  6  10  P. 
M.,  except  Sunday. 


Sdiednle  of  Bailroads  in  Georgia. 

CHARLOHE,  COLUMBIA  AND  AUGUSTA  RAILROAD. 

^▼•Avntta,       -  -  -  -  8  ISAM.     600PM. 

AnireatCharlotK  -  -  -  S00PM.6I6AM 

W«Ch»pIotU,      -  -  .  -  7  1AAM.     7»PM. 

AniT•MAllCMti^  .  .  .  efiOPM.     7  SO  AM. 

SOUTHWESTERN  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  TRAINS. 

WelUotm, 800AM. 

ArriT«  at  Eoftrala, 4  58  P  M. 

**•»•  EttftmUL 7  45  A  M. 

AohrtskllMMi. 43SPM. 


so:b 

Coluibut  PaMMUMT  Trains. 

LmtsMmob,                            .      ^-                     -  5  25AM.. 

ArrlT*  at  Colambof, 1100AM. 

Lmt«  Colambttt, IS  45  P  M. 

AndvtalMMoa, 605PM. 

Macon  and  Bniniwlok  Pasttngtr  Trains. 

Lmt*  MMoa. 9  10  A  M. 

ArriT*  at  Branswiok, 9  85  PM. 

Lmy«  Bmuwiok, 445AM. 

ArriTtatMaoon. 6  10PM. 

MACON  *  AUGUSTA  RAH-ROAD. 

Ob  sad  after  Monday,  January  SSd,  tralas  will  ma  daQy  •m. 
this  Road  ai  tdtowi,  Suadajt  oxocptdd: 

LMToMaooB, 6a0AMt 

ArriroatAvgnfta, 145  PM. 

LMfcToAaffuMa, ISOOM. 

ArriTO  alMaooB. 710PM. 

WESTERN  A  ATUNTIC  R.  R....Wtstsm  Express. 

Leayei  Atlanta, lOOOPM 

Arrires  I>alton,           •          •          -          -          •  S09AM 

**      Ghattanooga,            -         •          -          -  506AM 

Day  Passsnger  Train. 

Le&yee  Atlanta,           •          -          -                    •  8  SO  A  M 

Arrives  Dalton, 1  34  P  IT 

*•       Chattanooga,             •          -          -          •  8  50  P  M 

LIgMnIng  Expross. 

Leares  AUanta,           -          ."^:         .          .  5  00PM 

Arrivef  DaltQv, 10  00  P  M 

Southtrn  Express. 

LeaTes  Chattanooga, 445PM 

Arrivee  Atlanta, IS  SO  A  M 

Day  Passsnger  Train. 

LeaTee  Chattanooga, 560AM 

Arrivee  Atlanta, 1  10  P  M 

Aocommodation  Train. 

Leaves  Dalton, 12  45  A  M 

Arrivee  Atlanta, 9  60  A  M- 
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CHEAP  HARDWABE  AND  CUTLERY. 

MARTIN  &  LANGSTAFF, 

Svooessore  to  MoCombs,  Keller  L  Byrne, 

aSA   Main   Stjpee^tf    MettMMkki«« 

AGENTS  FOR 

EAGLE  COTTON  GIH, 

FAIRBANKS'  SCALES, 

Hall's  Fire -Proof  Safes, 

Disstoa  Clroulax  Sa^TS, 

WOOD  &  HANN'S  ENGINES, 

STRAUB'S  MILLS. 

Septevber,  *73-em. 


Lever  and  Bearter  Cotton  and  Hay  Press. 

The  experience  of  Four  YeAfs  in  Mairaftkcturiog  Presses  ejMUes  me  now  to  offer ■« 

An  Improvement  on  alt  others,  and  Unequaled  in 
TOWER,  SPEED,  OONVENIEiroE,  FBIOE  AND   SDIPUOITT. 

With  this,  my  NEW  PRESS,  I  do  away  with  Tramping  in  the  Cotton,  thus  dispensing:  with  the  heariest 
l>art  of  the  work  and  saviog  the  damage  incident  thereto,  which  is  fulty  one-half  to'one  pef  etat.  per  pebod. 
They  can  be  built  of  any  desired  dimensions.  One  man  can  pack  a  bale  of  500  pibunds.  Two  men  can  pat  one 
■up,  or  take  one  down  and  put  it  on  a  twd-horse  wagon  in  ten  minutes.  It  is  the  lightest  sad  mo»t  portable 
J>ress  invented,  and  is  mequaled  in  power.  They  can  be  put  into  the  ordinary  lint-rooms,  and  with  cottoa 
•conrenient,  two  skilled  hands  can  pock  a  bale  erery  fifteen  minutes.  With  the  irons,  any  earpenter  can  pat 
•one  up  in  two  to  three  days. 

Tress  compMe,  on  board  cars  here $150 

Irons  and  Bolts. ~ 100 

1  hare  contracted  for  freights  te  all  points  at  low  rates.    Will  be  pleased  to  forward  circulars  to  anylnqairfaig. 


Sepi.,'72-8m, 
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Dec.,  'Tl-ly. 
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MAIIirSFIEIaD  A  HIGBEE'S 

Prepared  from  rare  Egsentlal  Oils,  Extract  of  Camphor,  Extract  of  Amicat 
Ghlorodyne  and  Magrnetlc  Fluid  chemically  combiBcd. 

nt  UMi  nMtm  of  thif  powtrftil  vmtHnldmg  FlaU  wamnte  ftU  proprMon  In  proooQiidag  it  Mm  grtatait  LUIbmiI  •steat 

n  is  »  p«Delratiiis  Flaid.  which  pMMt  ImmcidiMelj  throngh  aU  the  tbsaet,  mntelM,  Md  to  tbo  bono  itMl£  Its  mUob  apoft  «N 
Ahoorbonto  io  oot  to  m«1  tlwm  up,  m  other  linlmonta  do,  hot  to  open  thorn  and  InoroMo  the  olrealatioA.  It  ii  bftied  apoft  foteliit 
■rlaoipleo  fsr  eare  or  aataral  reetorattoa  of  all  orsanio  deraagementa,  whether  la  man  or  beaat, 

Bead  Ibr  a  CtreaUr  bearing  the  eridenoe  of  iu  wonderfhl  effloaej,  from  the  fbHowing  well-kBOwn  flMMU  of  tkeSostht 

Got.  Fhiu  B.  OLBKir.  of  Shelbj  oonntj.  Ttan.    Curad  him  of  Spinal  dieeaee. 

T.  S.  BsiiTLT.  Plow  Mannfkotarer.  Lonlf  vilto.  Kj.    Cared  him  of  a  ieriooa  hurt  zeoalTed  from  a  flUL 

A.  C  laVB.  Bom  Lake  Depot,  Miea.    Cared  him  of  PanUjite. 

OOL.  8.  J.  WAi>i.Kr.  laka,  Miae.    Cared  him  of  a  hart  of  elerea  Teart'  itaadlag. 

Cau  D.  B.  a  MooBB.  Dardaaelle,  Arli.    Cured  hie  wdb  of  rheamatiem. 

M.  ▼.  BooAir.  OHto  Branoh.  M<is.    Cared  of  aenralgia.    Had  enflbred  thiee  jmn, 

B.  Bvox,  Harral'e  Croeeing.  M iee.    Cared  of  aearalgta  and  rheamatiem. 

Qbobob  M .  SAHDincB,  Madiaon  Station.  Ala.    Cared  of  rheamatiam  of  twenty  yeara'  standing. 
Db.  ALrRKD  MooBMAiv,  Saoramonto,  Kr.,  wrltee:  **  Tonr  Liniment  liTea  nniVersal  satisfbotlon." 
Pb.  J.  W.  Tabbt,  Dnkedom.  Tean.,  writes:  '*  Year  Maglo  Arnica  Liniment  gires  great  satlsflwUoB.** 
Hnadreda  of  others  have  pabllabed  their  testimony  to  Its  great  merits. 


THE   L.A.DIE8"    REMEDY. 


UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

The  enlarged  experienoe  of  Dr.  Jaduon,  who  made  the  Diseases  of  Women  aspseialty,  mada  him  amineBtly  iiiiiiiwflit  lai  la 
IhataxperisBoe  and  snoaasi  we  are  indebted  Ibr  the  h^>pj  oombinatioB  known  as  his 

FK]M[A.riX:    VIOORiiLTOR. 

This  Preparation  is  intended  specially  for  the  Onre  of  Female  Diseases,  snoh  as 

OHLOMOBIS,    on  MBTMNTION,       IBBBaULABlTT,        BAINWVL  MBKSTMWATIOM, 

aVrBBBaSBB  MBNaiBVATlOir,       ZBUCOBBHBA,       XTTBBXNB  XriiOBBAtlOWt 

And  all  albotlons  of  kindred  nature. 

We  earnestly  ask  of  ladlea  that  tbej  giro  the  Yigorater  a  triaL  Fnll  directions  acoempany  eaeh  boMK  and  If  fbrtbsr  instmeMoBS 
reqntred,  the  proprietors,  in  strict  oonfldence,  are  alw^ja  readj  ta  aaeiat,  aad  win  anawer  any  oommnnioatioaa.  It  ia  reaQy 
rred  that  there  exista  no  woman  who  will  not  Ibel  herself  stronger  and  better  by  aaing  this  crtainly  moat  reliable  medldae;  and 


iheee  wh«  are  anflbring  from  Fnnctional  Deraagement.  Debllitj,  Sick  Headaehe.  Nervoaeneea.  Pains  in  the  Back  or  Lolna,  and  similar 
albetiAns  arising  from  the  same  oanee,  woalddo  well  toheeitate  before  placinc  themselree  at  the  mermr  of  someqaaok  who  can  not  know 
the  whole  history  of  their  trouble.  Let  them,  instead,  proenre  a  bottle  of  DR.  JACKSON'S  FEMALE  VIOORATONL  aad  five  It  a 
•dthftit  trial,  and  onr  wnr4  for  H.  thev  will  nerer.  neror  regret  It.  Be  sare  of  the  nam«,  and  be  snre  to  take  no  snbsUtats.  Ask  te 
DB.  JAOXSOirS  rBMALS  YIQOBATOB.  and  reoeive  nothing  bat  whatyoa  Inqnire  for.  See  that  the  Propristers' bbbm-* 
MAMSnELD  *  HIOBEE— is  npon  the  bottle,  and  that  it  has  their  own  Proprietary  United  States  Stamp  npon  It. 

TT^IXjXS    rrUBRB     IS   I^IFS3     "X*  H  £2  R  S    IS    ^OPX3X 

THE  VXBT  BX0T  LTTKQ  XBDIOOni  BZTAVT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE. 

This  Talnable  oompoand  is  no  secret  preparation.    Its  ingredients  are  well  known,  aad,  what  is 

oetter,  have  been  well  and  successfully  tested.    Rtad  the  lint:  ^ 

WlZn  €HBBRT,  BALSAM  TOLU,  SANGUINABIA,  LIVBRWORT,  BSaBNOB  OJF  TAB, 

MOABHOVND,  JjUNOWOItT,    SQUILLS,    8BNBKA,    MATICO,   LOBBLIA, 

BNGLISU    WOOD    NAJ*HTHA. 

The  meet  scrnpnloas  care  is  obsenred  In  eeleetlos  the  abore  materlale.  in  order  to  eeenre  the  fbll  medicinal  powers  of  their  asttrt 

■rladplea.  aad  we  daln  that  the  HUNOABLIN  BALSAM  OF  LIFB  haa  not  only  the  happient  and  moeterectaal  medtoaaseats 

§09  he  eompoeltioa,  bat  that  it  contains  the  kira  of  each  in|r«dient  In  perfbot  oomblnatioa.     Wood  Naphtha  hae  attamed  a  wuaderftd 

rapatatinn  for  Ita powerftil  renovative powere  la  CONSUMPTION;  bat  the  numerons  inferior  artWea and  imitations  called  by  its 

nam*  hare  almnet  crowded  ont  the  rare  and  mnoh  more  expensive  genuine,  and.  In  oonseqnenoe.  the  latter  is  seldom  acceclble  to  the 

ma}Arity  of  thepeople.    It  is  guaranteed  that  none  bnt  the  pareat  and  beat  English  Wood  Naphtha  la  need  in  the  SUKQABLAir 

nil J^AM  OF  LIFB,  and  the  Proprietora  can  show,  by  Volumes  or  Bvldenoe,  It  sUnds  pedtirely  nnriraM  tat 

THR    TKIUTMEMT   OT 

00N8UMPTI0N.  COUGHS.  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT   AND   RRONOHUL 

TUBES.  CROUP.  OPPRKSSION   OP  THE    CHEST.  vSPlTTINO  OF    BLOOD,    INFLUENZA, 

WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  and 

jk,m  jiLsr   ai ac z» XI o -x* o zi.  j^ BT "x*   x<x*   ]ik  .a-ai    rro   aic^TyjiLXs. 

The  above  Medicines,  now  Ions  establmhed  and  staple  throaghout  the  Soath  and  West,  are  manafaotarod 
with  the  most  sorupolous  oare  by  the  Bole  Proprietors, 

MANSFIELD  «b  HIOBEE,  . 

Memphis^  Texm. 

Proprietors,  also,  of  the  TEXAS  TONIC  8TRUP,  for  Chills  and  Fever;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RSSTORKS. 
HIGHLAND  BITTERS  OR  SCOTCH  TONIC,  DR.  BRAZIER*8  UVER  MEDICINE,  Ac. 

For  Sale  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  MedioJnea  Everywhere* 
HTKOKS  GXNUINS  WITHOUT  OUR  FSIVATS  PBOPBISTABY  STAJCP.  «tti 
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Farm  Work  for  the  Month, 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  crops 
which  have  been  cultivated  all  through  the 
growing  season  with  vigilant  attention  and 
skill,  are  carelessly  and  untidily  gathered. 
While  the  plows  and  the  hoes  and  the  sweeps 
can  be  worked,  the  interest  is  unflagging,  but 
too  often  when  the  crop  is  laid  by,  the  race  is 
considered  over,  and  it  is  thought  both  reason- 
able and  proper  to  take  a  rest.  On  the  con- 
trary, now  is  the  season  for  work,  for  vigilance, 
and  for  economical  use  of  time.  A  crop  made 
should  be  well  gathered,  and  particularly  is  this 
true  of  cotton.  The  days  are  shortening  rapidly. 
Bvery  hour  is  precious.  Inclement  weather 
is  coming,  and  it  behooves  us  then  to  make 
every  working  moment  tell  during  the  usually 
bright  and  genial  month  now  before  us,  and, 
when  winter  comes,  to  have  as  much  of  the 
crop  as  possible  carefully  housed. 

To  allow  cotton  to  blow  about  and  become 
trashy  and  stained  until  there  is  a  good  pick- 
ing, is  a  very  false  economy  both  of  time  and 
money.  Pick  as  fast  as  the  cotton  opens.  Try 
to  keep  up  with  the  fields  as  fast  as  they  open, 
and  though  you  may  not  pick  as  much  to  the 
liand  as  would  be  possible  by  waiting,  what  is 
picked  will  be  far  cleaner  and  of  greater  value. 
Pick,  too,  as  cleanly  as  possible,  while  time 
permits.  The  days  are  coming  when  you 
must  pick  rapidly,  trash  and  all.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  year  buyers  will  be  fastidi- 
ous— will  look  for    "choice    lota,"   and  will, 
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therefore,  pick  and  choose.  Those  who  have 
had  their  early  cotton  carefully  and  neatly 
handled,  will  have  the  advantage,  and  will 
secure  a  price  which  will  recompense  them 
well  for  their  extra  care  and  expenditure  of 
time. 

Besides,  we  think  that  the  producers  ought 
to  take  a  pride  in  sending  their  crop  to  market 
in  the  best  condition  that  is  practicable,  both 
as  to  picking,  and  ginning,  and  packing. 

CORN. 

We  do  not  advise  any  one,  while  the  weather 
is  fine  and  fit  for  cotton  picking,  to  stop  his 
hands  and  go  to  gathering  corn ;  but  there  are 
days  when  cotton  cannot  be  picked,  and  when 
corn  can  be  safely  taken  from  the  field  and 
brought  to  the  house.  It  does  not  hurt  corn  to 
be  a  little  wet,  and  while  we  would  not  put 
away  damp  corn  in  balk  in  the  cribs,  we  know 
that  it  is  safer  to  take  it  out  of  the  fields.  There 
is  a  class  of  our  fellow  citizens  which  is  very 
much  addicted  to  employing  moonshiny  nights 
in  the  pastoral  amusement  of  slip-shucking 
others'  corn  in  the  field,  and  thus  enriching 
themselves,  to  the  serious  loss  of  those  by  the 
sweat  of  whose  brow  the  corn  was  made.  The 
cure  for  this,  and  the  only  one  we  know,  is  to 
gather  and  house  the  crop  as  quickly  as  may  be. 

WHEAT. 

It  has  been  our  experience,  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  universally  true,  that  this  is  the  best 
month  to  sow  wheat.  If  our  readers  have 
given  heed  to  our  repeated  advice  in  regard  to 
this  most  valuable  crop,  they  have  their  land 
set  apart  for  wheat  already  prepared  for  the 
sower — deeply  and  closely  plowed,  and  finely 
pulverized.  If  this  has  not  been  done,  let  no 
man  expect  to  make  a  good  wheat  crop  by 
sowing  seed  upon  a  rough,  cloddy  surface,  cov- 
ered with  tufts  of  grass  and  weeds,  scratched 
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over  once  with  a  "  bull-tongue."  We  believe 
that  on  many  plantations  where  the  attempt  is 
now  made  to  raise  cotton,  and  where  the  at- 
tempt is  rarely  very  profitable,  wheat  could  be 
grown  with  advantage,  when  the  relative  ex- 
penditure of  labor,  time  and  money  is  taken 
Into  account.  It  is  true  that  wheat  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  certain  crop  in  many  parts  of  the 
South,  but  it  succeeds  oftener  than  it  fails,  and 
when  it  does  succeed  it  is  the  best  wheat  in  the 
market.  We  do  not  repeat  here  the  improve- 
ment to  the  land  from  a  rotation  of  crops,  and 
the  increased  supply  of  material  for  making 
manure  which  wheat  raising  affords,  because 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  these  facts  are  uni- 
versally known  and  accepted.  Wheat  should 
be  sown  when  the  land  is  dry.  "Sow  in  dust" 
is  an  old  and  true  maxim.  Soak  the  seed  for  a 
few  hours  before  sowing  in  a  solution  of  blue- 
stone  and  roll  in  lime. 

PEAS. 

Save  as  many  peas  as  other  engagements 
will  allow ;  but  at  all  events  gather  and  put 
away  those  which  are  needed  for  seed  next 
year.  If  thb  work  is  left  for  a  "  wet  spell," 
when  cotton  and  corn  are  out  of  the  way,  it 
frequently  happens  that  moldy  and  spoiled 
peas  are  gathered  which  will  not  sprout  in  the 
apring.  Too  little  value  is  attached  to  this 
crop.  It  is  usually  wasted  to  a  great  degree, 
and  yet  as  food  for  man  and  beast  there  are 
few  better  or  more  nutritive  crops. 

BTE  AND  BARLEY. 

We  renew  our  counsel  to  sow  as  large  a  patch 
S6  can  be  well  prepared  of  barley  or  rye,  or  a 
patch  of  each,  as  winter  pasture.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  -do  this'on  "  any  sort  of  a  piece  of  land," 
and  in  any  sort  of  a  way.  It  should  be  well 
done  or  not  at  all,  and  the  better  and  richer 
the  land,  the  better  will  be  the  crop,  and  the 
greater  the  comfort  which  it  will  afford. 

OATS. 

It  is  still  time  to  sow  oats,  though  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  sown  last  month. 

CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEED. 

This  month  and  early  in  November  are  the 
best  seasons  to  sow  clover  and  the  grasses. 
Will  those  who  do  not  believe  that  clover  and 
grass  oan  be  raised  at  the  South  oblige  os  by 
making  the  experiment  on  a  amall  soale  ?  If 
they  do,  we  know  they  will  repeat  the  experi- 
ment on  a  wider  area  another  year. 

BWEiT    POTATOES. 

When  the  vines  are  blackened  by  ifrost  the 
potatoes  should  be  due.  This  wdrk  should  not 
t)e  dehyed  until  the  frost  has  been  so  severe 
M  to  peaettHte  the  earth  and  reach  the  tubeit. 
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CRIMSON   CLOVER. 

This  is  an  annual,  and  is  liable  to  the  same 
objections  with  all  other  annuals.  It  may  be 
sowed  with  wheat  in  the  fall,  and  after  the 
wheat  is  cut,  will  yield  a  fair  crop  of  hay,  or 
give  good  pasture  the  same  season.  But  in  the 
experience  of  the  writer,  it  has  been  found  to 
be  inferior  to  the  common  red  clover. 

ALSIKE  CLOVER. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  spreading,  like 
white  clover,  from  the  roots.  It  appears  to  be 
an  intermediate  between  red  and  white  clover. 
It  grows  taller  than  the  latter,  but  not  so  tall 
as  the  former.  A  prima  facie  consideraiioQ 
against  it  is  that  it  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  and 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  thrive  in  a  hot 
climate.  Some  persons  at  the  South  have 
spoken  well  of  it.  The  trials  of  it  by  the 
writer  have  not  been  satisfactory. 

WHITE    CLOVER. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  plant  at  the  South. 
On  rich  land  it  will  grow  tall  enough  to  be  cot 
by  itself,  which  is  not  the  case  at  the  North  or 
in  England.  Mixed  with  timothy  and  herds- 
grass,  it  greatly  increases  the  bulk  and  value 
of  the  hay,  giving  a  cutting  close  to  the  ground. 

It  affords  excellent  pasture  in  the  spring  for 
hogs,  sheep  and  cattle,  and  also  for  horses  until 
the  blossoms  fall,  when  it  salivates  them.  Thig 
is  also  true  of  the  second  crop  of  red  clover. 

White  clover  is  much  valued  in  England  on 
account  of  its  manurial  properties.  After  it  is 
once  firmly  set  in  the  soil,  whenever  it  is  at 
rest,  the  white  clover  springs  up.  When  a 
worn  soil  has  become  natural  to  white  clover, 
the  process  of  resuscitation  is  rapid.  An  appli- 
cation of  ashes  will  often  cause  white  clover  to 
spring  up  where  it  has  not  been  known  before. 
If  mixed  with  red  clover  two  quarts  of  seed  is 
sufficient,  as  it  spreads  both  from  the  seed  and 
root. 

MILLET.  « 

Bight  varieties  of  millet  exist  in  this  country 
and  have  been  cultivated.  It  is  used  for  soiling 
purposes,  for  hay,  and  for  its  seed.  Upward  of 
fifty  bushels  of  seed  have  been  raised  to  the 
acre  on  rich  land.    The  hay  made  from  millet 

^Satered  aooording  to  Aot  of  Coagieas,  i^ 'G.  W- 
Howard,  in  the  Office  of  the  Libhffiaa  of  ONigreaa,  «t 
Waflihiaften,  D.  O. 
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Is  of  good  quality  and  lar^e  quftc^itj.  For 
forage  purposes,  in  ihe  opinion  of  tlie  writer, 
ft  is  not  superior  to  oats,  and  is  inferior  to  the 
winter  vetch.  It  is  objectionable  as  being  an 
annual  for  reasons  previously  given. 

Other  forage  plants  might  have  been  consid- 
ered. It  is,  however,  the  object  of  this  little 
manual  to  call  attention  only  to  those  which 
have  been  practically  useful  at  the  South. 
Further  consideration  of  the  subject  would, 
therefore,  be  rather  curious  than  instructive. 

NATIVE  GRA8SS8. 

The  native  grasses  of  the  South  are  an  inter- 
esting subject  of  study.  We  have  much  to 
learn  in  regard  to  them.  Our  absorption  by 
cetton  has  heretofore  prevented  due  attention 
both  to  them  and  the  cultivated  or  artificial 
grasses.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  famous 
Texas  grasses  once  covered  the  surface  of  the 
richer  portions  of  the  older  Southern  States. 
These,  when  desirable,  may  be  restored  by  the 
restoration  of  the  soil  to  its  former  fertility. 
But  both  the  experience  and  reading  of  the 
writer  have  satisfied  him  that  none  of  these 
Texas  grasses  are  equal,  either  for  hay  or  pas- 
turage, to  some  of  the  artificial  grasses  now  in 
cultivation  at  the  South. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  may  expect  to 
find  any  native  evergreen  grass  at  the  South, 
the  value  of  which  is  not  known.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  such  discoveries  may  be  made  in 
swamps  inaccessible  to  cattle,  by  examinations 
snade  during  the  winter.  The  possibility  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  attentive  obser- 
vation on  the  part  of  those  who  own  this  des- 
cription of  land. 

A  grass,  to  be  valuable  either  for  hay  or  pas- 
ture, must  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil  by  its 
roots.  A  grass  that  pulls  up  easily,  however 
promising  it  may  appear  to  be,  is  of  little 
worth.  It  will  be  either  easily  destroyed  by 
tlie  sun,  or  by  the  grazing  of  live  stock. 

Little  value  can  be  attached  to  a  grass,  which 
is  an  annual,  requiring  annual  re-sowing. 
Grasses  which  seed  themselves,  as  crab-grass 
and  crow-foot,  are  more  valuable  than  those 
which  require  re-sowing. 

The  field  of  inquiry  as  to  hay  grasses  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  winter  grasses.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  some  valuable  hay  grasses 
have  been  hereftofore  overlooked  by  us. 

Because  a  ^rass  is  r^ected,  when  in  flower,  by 
live  stock,  is  no  evidence  that  it  will  not  make 
a  good  hay.  t*urn  cattle  into  a  meadow  of 
berds^rasB  ot>  timothy  wh^  the^  afe  ready  to 


ciit,  and  ihey  will  eat  them  with  reluctance. 
But  if  turned  upon  timothy  or  li^rdsgrass 
when  they  are  young  and  teinder,  both  Will  be 
eat^  with  Avidity. 

It  seeths  to  be  a  general,  though  perhaps  not 
an  untversiA  rule,  that  any  grass  of  which 
live  Steele  are  fond  when  it  is  young,  if  it  groWs 
tall  enough  to  cut,  will  mike  hay  of  more  6r 
less  excellence  if  cut  and  cured  when  in  fiower. 

Some  of  our  young  men,  who  are  beginning 
to  see  with  their  own  eyes  and  not  the  glasses 
of  others,  (and  there  are  many  such,)  would  do 
a  public  service  if  they  would  attentively  ex- 
amine the  tastes  of  cattle  and  horses  while 
grazing,  observe  the  grasses  of  which  they  are 
fond  in  the  spring,  transplant  some  of  them 
into  an  experimental  plat,  and  in  the  proper 
season  cut  and  cure  them  for  hay.  Their  value 
or  want  of  value  will  be  quickly  determined 
when  offered  to  horses  or  cattle. 

Among  our  grasses,  which  are  green  all  win- 
ter, are  the  two  varieties  of  Lyme  grass  or  Ely- 
mus.  There  are  six  varieties  of  this  grass  hi 
the  United  States.  Only  two  of  them  have 
been  observed  in  Georgia,  and  the  difference 
between  them  is  not  material.  The  Elymus  is 
known  among  us  as  Wild  Hye,  or  Terrell  grass. 
The  first  name  was  given  to  it  popularly  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  its  heads  to  rye. 
The  other,  as  Dr.  Terrell,  of  Sparta,  Georgia, 
brought  it  prominently  into  notice  many  years 
ago.  This  grass  is  native  fW)m  the  mountains 
to  the  seaboard  of  Georgia.  Wherever  cattle 
have  unrestricted  access  to  it  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  they  destroy  it— biting  it  into  the  earth 
and  preventing  its  seeding.  Hence  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  South,  it  can  be  found  only  in  fence 
comers,  where  it  has  been  protected  by  bushes 
or  briars.  In  such  localities  it  can  be  found  all 
over  this  State.  I  have  seen  it  growing  luxu- 
riantly in  the  blue  limestone  lands  of  north- 
west Georgia,  on  the  sand  hills  near  Augusta, 
in  an  old  fence  row,  and  on  the  rich  alluvial 
land  of  Hutchinson  Island,  opposite  Savannah, 
and  among  the  small  cane  on  "the  coast  gen- 
erally. 

This  grass  will  live  on  thin  land.  But  the 
soil  to  make  it  valuable  must  be  rich — ^the 
richer  the  better.  It  lasts  for  years.  I  have 
known  it  to  occupy  and  fiourish  on  the  same 
spot  for  twenty  years.  It  grows  as  well  on 
sandy  as  on  clay  lands,  requiring  only  fertility. 
Horses,  sheep  and  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it 
during  the  Winter  and  spring.  Hogs  reject  ft. 
Orchard,  blue,  or  meadow-oat  grass  are  either 
of  them  preferal)le  to  it,  where  they  Vhrive. 
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Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  their  thriv- 
ing  in  a  given  locality,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  thrift  of  the  Terrell  grass  in  any  part  of 
the  South,  however  hot  it  may  be,  if  the  soil 
be  made  rich.  The  planter  living  in  the  flat 
and  somewhat  sandy  portions  of  the  South, 
who  siiys  he  cannot  get  a  good  winter  pasture, 
has  certainly  never  tried  the  Terrell  grass  on 
rich  land.  The  seed  is  very  light.  Two 
bushels  by  measure  should  be  sowed  to  the 
acre. 

It  is  very  frequently  remarked  in  the  thinly 
populated  portions  of  the  South,  where  the 
summer  pasture  or  range  is  good,  "we  can 
keep  as  much  stock  as  we  can  winter."  With 
one  hundred  acres  of  Terrell  grass  on  rich 
land  from  which  stock  has  been  excluded  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall,  one  hundred  head  of 
grown  cattle,  or  one  thousand  sheep  can  be 
carried  from  Christmas  to  April. 

GAMICA  GRASS. 

This  is  a  native  of  the  South,  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  coast.  The  seed  stem  runs  up  to 
the  height  of  five  to  seven  feet.  The  seeds 
break  off  from  the  stem  as  if  in  a  joint,  a  single 
seed  at  a  time.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of 
oorn.  When  out  before  the  seed  stems  shoot 
up,  they  make  a  coarse  but  nutritious  hay. 
This  grass  may  be  cut  three  or  four  times  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  quantity  of  forage  which 
can  be  made  from  it  is  enormous.  Both  horses 
and  cattle  are  fond  of  the  hay.  The  roots  are 
almost  as  large  and  strong  as  cane  roots. 
Hence,  it  must  be  meant  to  stay  where  it  is  put. 
It  would  require  a  team  of  four  or  six  oxen  to 
plow  it  up.  It  can,  however,  be  easily  killed 
by  close  grazing,  and  the  mass  of  dead  roots 
would  certainly  greatly  enrich  the  land. 

As  the  seeds  of  this  grass  vegetate  with  un- 
certainty, it  is  usually  propagated  by  setting 
out  slips  of  the  roots  about  two  feet  apart  each 
way.  On  rich  land  the  tussocks  will  soon 
meet.  Gamma  grass  grows  equally  well  on 
rich  upland  or  bottom  land.  In  the  absence  of 
the  finer  hay  grasses,  this  grass  will  be  found 
an  abundant  and  excellent  substitute.  The 
hay  made  from  it  is  very  like  fodder;  is  quite 
equal  to  it  in  value,  and  may  be  saved  at  a 
tithe  of  the  expense  of  the  former. 

CRAB  AND  CROW-rOOT  GRASSES. 

These  grasses  are  so  well  known  at  the  South 
that  but  little  need  be  said  in  regard  to  them. 
Both  of  them  answer  a  valuable  purpose,  both 
for  hay  and  pasture.  The  crow-foot  is  confined 
to  the  lower  and  sandy  part  of  the  Southern 


States.  The  hay  made  from  it  is  more  esteemed 
than  that  from  crab-grass. 

Both  of  these  grasses  should  be  cut  as  soon 
as  they  Are  in  blossom.  Some  farmers  puU  the 
hay  from  among  the  corn.  This  is  a  little 
worse  than  pulling  fodder. 

Any  one  wishing  to  save  crab-grass  or  crow- 
foot hay,  should  select  a  piece  of  rich  land,  and 
after  the  weeds  have  sprung  up  plow  them 
under.  If  they  spring  the  second  time,  they 
should  again  be  plowed  under,  the  land  then 
harrowed  and  afterward  rolled.  This  will  give 
a  smooth  surface  for  the  mower.  This  treat- 
ment will  ordinarily  give  a  large  and  clean 
crop  of  hay,  free  from  weeds.  Very  frequently 
of  a  wet  season  a  good  crop  of  this  hay  may 
be  obtained  after  small  grain  is  cut.  But  this 
is  precarious,  and  the  farmer  will  not  do  well 
to  rely  on  it.  It  is  better  by  a  little  more  labor 
to  be  certain. 

The  objection  to  these  grasses  as  a  reliance 
for  hay  is,  that  the  hay,  though  large  in  quan- 
tity, is  light  as  compared  with  better  grasses, 
as  it  is  ordinarily  treated — that  is,  cut  when 
the  seed  is  ripe,  it  is  inferior' to  straw — ^that 
they  are  annuals  and  make  no  sward. 

For  pasture  they  are  of  great  value.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  often  badly  managed. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  turned  upon  the  grain 
stubble  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  cut.  Hogs  may 
be  put  upon  the  stubble  for  a  short  time,  to  eat 
up  the  shattered  grain.  They  should  be  re- 
moved, and  all  stock  kept  out  of  the  pasture 
until  the  grass  has  n^iade  a  good  start.  Treated 
thus,  the  pasture  will  be  valuable  until  frost 

This  is  a  singular  advantage.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  pasture  clover  and  the  cultivated 
grasses  closely  during  the  heat  of  summer.  The 
crab-grass  is  an  admirable  substitute  until  cool 
weather  begins,  when  the  stock  may  again  be 
turned  into  the  artificial  pastures.  The  North- 
ern dairyman  would  give  a  great  deal  for  a 
fresh  crab-grass  pasture  in  August,  when  the 
grass  of  the  spring  is  old,  dry,  and  perhaps 
burned  by  the  sun.  In  the  absence  of  this  re- 
liance he  must  soil  his  cattle. 

BROMUS  —  BROMK     GRASS  —  RB8CUK      GRASS  — 
CHEAT      OR     CHESS. 

This  Bromus  family  would  not  be  noticed 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  ev^ry  now  and 
then  some  member  of  it  produces  a  temporary 
excitement,  and  a  very  decided  loss  of  money 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  There  are  sevwi 
varieties  of  Bromus.  The  most  conunon  is 
that  pest  called  cheat.    Some  persons   think 
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that  the  small  grains,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, turn  into  cheat,  as  if  the  Almighty 
ever  made  one  thing  that  could  he  turned  into 
another.  Everything  that  was  made,  was 
made  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  stays  so.  We 
might  as  soon  expect  wheat  to  he  turned  into 
oats  or  rye,  as  into  cheat. 

The  l>otanical  description  of  the  Bromus 
genus  is  as  follows.  The  unlearned  farmer  will 
not  understand  all  the  botanical  terms,  hut  he 
will  understand  enough  of  them  to  he  ahle  to 
detect  a  Brome  grass  by  whatever  name  it  may 
be  called.  Besides,  all  the  girls  who  attend  out 
female  colleges  study  botany — so  that  if  the 
father  cannot  determine,  the  daughter  can,  if 
she  has  been  properly  taught : 

''Spikelets  from  five  to  many  flowered,  pan- 
ielled;  glumes  not  quite  equal,  shorter  than 
the  flowers,  mostly  keeled,  the  lower  one  to 
five,  the  other  three  to  nine  nerved;  palc«e 
herbaceous^  lower  one  convex  on  the  back  or 
compressed,  keeled,  five  to  nine  nerved;  awned 
or  bristle-pointed  from  below  the  tip;  upper 
palca  at  length  adhering  to  the  groove  of  the 
oblong  grain;  fringed  on  the  keel;  stamens 
three;  styles  attached  below  the  apex  of  the 
ovary.  The  grasses  of  this  genus  are  coarse, 
with  large  spikelets,  somewhat  drooping  gen- 
erally when  ripe." 

Flint  remarks,  "  Not  one  of  the  brome  grass- 
es is  worthy  of  a  moment's  attention  as  a  culti- 
vated agricultural  grass,  and  the  cleaner  the 
farmer  keeps  his  fields  of  them  the  better." 

On  rich  land  the  brome  grasses,  including 
the  common  cheat,  make  a  nice  winter  pasture. 
But  this  pasture  is  bought  at  too  dear  a  rate  by 
the  small  grain  grower,  as  the  seeds  of  this 
family  ripen  at  the  same  time  with  wheat,  and 
diminish  the  value  of  the  grain.  Barley  or 
rye  on  rich  land  will  yield  more  winter  pas- 
ture than  the  species  of  this  family  called  res- 
cue grass,  and  are  not  liable  to  the  same  olijec- 
tions.  If  a  farmer  desires  an  annual  winter 
grass  pasture,  he  should  sow  Italian  rye-grass, 
of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

BSRMUBA  GBA88. 

Although  this  is  a  foreign  grass  originally, 
it  has  been  so  thoroughly  domesticated  in 
Georgia,  at  least,  that  it  may  be  classed  among 
the  native  grasses. 

Thene  are  two  varietieB  of  this  grass.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  distinctions 
between  them  to  describe  them.  Both  give 
"valuable  hay  and  grazing.  The  material  dif- 
ference j^pears  to  he  that  one  it  more  easily 


destroyed  than  the  other.  Of  the  sward  of  one 
of  them,  a  speaker  at  the  State  Agricultural 
Convention  at  Griffin  said,  "  That  it  would  take 
a  team  of  six  bull  elephants  to  draw  a  thumb 
lancet  through  it."  This  indicates  a  pretty 
tough  sward.  Neither  of  the  varieties  of  Ber- 
muda grass  produce  seed,  but  are  easily,  the 
cotton  planter  says,  too  easily  propagated,  by 
dropping  slips  upon  plowed  ground.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago,  the  writer,  walking  with 
a  gentleman  of  far-reaching  mind,  and  observ- 
ing the  gullied  and  excoriated  condition  of  the 
soil  near  Milled geville,  inquired,  What  is  to 
restore  its  fertility  to  the  worn  out  portion  of 
Georgia?  The  answer  was  promptly  given: 
"Sheep  and  Bermuda  grass."  The  answer 
was  correct  then.  Its  correctness  is  more 
striking  since  the  abolition  of  slavery.  A  large 
portion  of  old  Georgia  must  become  a  sheep 
walk  before  its  fertility  can  be  restored  and  its 
land-owners  become  independent  of  the  negro. 

Bermuda  grass  on  rich  land  makes  excellent 
hay.  It  is  not  a  tall  growing  grass,  but  it  is 
very  dense,  and  yields  as  much  in  weight  of 
hay  as  most  of  cultivated  grasses.  The  quality 
of  the  hay,  as  to  nutritious  properties,  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

A  Bermuda  grass  sward  is  an  excellent  fer- 
tilizer. Bemarkable  results  have  been  obtained 
by  turning  under  an  old  Bermuda  grass  sod,  in 
cotton,  corn  and  wheat.  All  who  are  familiar 
with  it  concur  that  the  turning  under  such  a 
sod  is  equal  to  a  heavy  manuring,  with  animal 
or  commercial  fertilizers. 

Bermuda  grass  yields  more  and  better  pas- 
turage in  a  hot  climate,  in  spring,  summer  and 
autumn,  than  any  other  known  grass,  without 
exception.  All  the  domestic  animals— horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  are  fond  of  it,  and 
thrive  upon  it.  With  opportunities  of  access 
to  both  at  the  same  time,  cattle  have  been 
known  to  prefer  Bermuda  grass  to  clover.  I 
should  be  afraid  to  say  how  much  live  stock 
could  be  grazed  upon  an  acre  of  this  valuable 
grass  for  eight  months  of  the  year. 

fTO  BK  OORTINUSD.l 

"  I  keep  the  best  bread,"  said  a  certain  baker 
to  a  poor  fellow  who  complained  of  the  infe- 
rior qualify  of  the  article  he  had  purchased 
of  him  the  day  before.  "  I  do  n't  doubt  it," 
replied  the  customer.  "Then  why  do  you 
complain,"  asked  the  baker.  "Because  I 
would  suggest  that  you  keep  the  bad  and  sell 
the  best,"  was  the  reply.  He  went  out  and 
safely  dodged  a  bnead  tin. 
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JV  tk4  Strnthtrn  I^irm  and  ffoms* 

lAnntagM  of  Sahiolliiig. 

Mr.  BDiT0ii7-We  have  all  seen  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  the  August  drought  upon  the 
apland  crops,  in  those  portions  of  the  Southern 
country  where  it  was  most  severe,  because  most 
protracted.  This  damage  could  have  been 
avoided  had  the  ground  been  subsoiled,  and 
good  crops  could  have  been  raised  where  there 
was  an  almost  total  failure.  While  the  experi- 
ence is  fresh  I  would  impress  on  our  friends 
the  importance  of  the  subsoil  plow,  and  advise 
its  more  general  use.  All  who  have  tried  it, 
admit  its  utility,  but  even  of  those  there  are 
bat  few  who  use  it  beyond  patch  cultivation. 
They  have  not  got  the  time.  They  cannot 
afford  the  extra  teams  or  the  additional  labor 
requisite,  and  therefore  they  risk  the  failure  of 
a  crop  planted  on  a  large  area  which  they 
cannot  subsoil,  rather  than  ensure  a  good  crop 
planted  on  a  more  limited  surface  which  they 
can  prepare  properly. 

The  utility  of  the  subsoil  plow  is  based  not 
on  any  fanciful  theory,  but  on  plain  principles 
which  everybody  can  understand.  By  its  use 
the  hard  soil  beneath  the  surface  is  broken  and 
pulverized,  and  is  thereby  opened  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  air,  heat  and  light,  whereby  land 
otherwise  sterile  is  made  to  supply  food  and 
moisture  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Wheat  roots 
in  a  well-broken  soil  have  been  found  to 
penetrate  to  a  depth  of  nearly  three  feet; 
clover,  com  and  Swedish  turnips  five  and  six 
feet ;  and  the  roots  of  lucerne  has  been  known 
to  reach  to  a  depth  of  upward  of  twenty  feet. 
This  ramification — if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression as  applied  to  roots — has  for  its  object, 
to  search  for  food  and  moisture,  and  hence  the 
deeper  and  more  porous  the  soil  the  greater 
the  d^pth  to  which  the  roots  can  penetrate, 
the  greater  the  amount  of  food  they  find,  and 
th^  greater  the  protection  against  the  evil 
effects  of  drought. 

Why  is  it  that  in  well  tilled  eardens  drought 
is  never  as  disastrous  as  in  adjoining  fields? 
Because  the  gardens  are  deeply  dug  or  trenched 
while  the  fields  are  only  plowed  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches.  The  soil  of  the  one  is  loose 
and  porous  while  that  of  the  other  is  hard  and 
impermeable.  Im  the  one  the  surface  and  the 
siibsoil  are  mixed  and  commingled  minutely, 
•the  natural  qualities  of  the  earth  are  quickened 
and  made  active  by  the  influence  of  the  air, 
and  the  mass  of  root?  which  fill  the  ground, 
decaying  after  the  pli^it  is  removed,  fertilize 


the  subsoil  and  malu,  it  as  rich  and  loamy  aa- 
the  sur&ce. 

I  know  that  I  api  statM^g  nothing  new^  but  I 
reiterate  what  others  have  said  and  ezperimioe 
has  proved  to  be  true,  in  order  to  induce  those 
who  have  never  tried  it,  to  use  the  subsoil 
plow,  and  thus  increase  their  crops  fully  thirty 
per  cent. 

In  a  season  like  the  past  wherever  the 
drought  existed  and  the  land  was  stif^  one  acre 
of  subsoiled  land  produced  three  times  as  much 
as  one  that  was  only  plowed  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

I  think  that  a  subeoiling  well  done  is  equal 
to  a  good  coat  of  manure,  and  indeed  if  I  were 
compelled  to  give  up  manure  or  the  subsoiler 
and  could  only  use  on^  I  should  give  up  the 
manure  and  ply  the  subsoil  plow  industriously 
with  a  view  to  future  as  well  as  present  profit. 

W.  W. 

TiPTOK  Co^  Tbnn.,  Sept,  1872. 


Ftr  tht  Southern  Farm  and  Am*. 

Liicenie» 

Mr.  Editor— Is  it  not  wonderful  how  our 
Southern  planters,  even  those  who  try  to-mise 
their  own  provisions  and  are  as  much  opposed 
as  you  are  to  buying  Northern  hay  to  feed 
their  stock,  cannot  be  persuaded  to  grow  lu- 
cerne, which,  in  my  opinion,^  is  the  most  val- 
uable fbrage  crop  there  is?  A  few  try  a  little 
millet,  a  few — the  number  is  happily  increasing 
— ^haye  a  clover  patch;  but  the  main  depend- 
ence to  feed  the  stock  is  fodder,  which  is  by 
&r  the  most  expensive  long  stock  feed  we 
raise.  Scarcely  any  one  raises  lucerne,  which^ 
if  sown  with  ordinary  care  on  well-prepared, 
clean  land,  will  yield  two  or  three  heavy  cut- 
tings of  excellent  hay  the  first  year  and  four 
or  five  every  year  for  five  or  sir  years,  without 
any  labor  except  the  cutting  and  an  occasional 
top  dressing  in  the  falL  Much  as  I  admire- 
clover  I  think  luoerne  is  preferable  for  forage^ 
The  yield  is  larger,  it  does  not  salivate  stock  as- 
second  growth  of  clover  will ;  it  is  a  better 
milk  producing  food,  alicl  all  sorts  orstock  like- 
it  quite  as  well  as  they  do  clover^  Am  the  Ume 
is  now  at  hand  when  lucerne  slwuld  be  sown,  I 
ask  a  place  in  your  columns  to>  urg^  its  value 
upon  your  readers,  and  give  a  lew  hints  as  to- 
its  culture. 

The  best  land  for  lucerne  is  tbat  whiak  has^ 
been  in  porn,  and  well-cultivated  so-  as  te  be 
clear  of  we§ds  and  grass.  The  richer  the  hmd, 
whether  naturally  or  artificially,  lh»  bettsr. 
There  is  no  use  in  sowing  luoene  es  pooc^ 
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thin  laod.  It  will  not  pay»  The  land  mu»t 
be  deeply  broke,  well  subBoiled,  thorougblj 
pulverized,  and  made  perfectly  clean.  A*  deep, 
porous  seed-bed  is  essential.  A  liberal  surface 
dressing  of  lime  before  plowing  corn  land  will 
be  found  to  be  profitable,  and  if  the  land 
be  not  very  rich,  it  cannot  be  too  heavily  ma- 
nured. 

I  would  sow  in  drills  twenty  inches  apart  in 
the  first  or  second  week  of  October.  I  recom- 
mend the  drill  sowing  because  it  enables  you  to 
keep  the  crop  quite  clean  of  weeds  and  grass 
daring  the  early  stages  of  its  growth.  After 
it  becomes  established  it  will  soon  take  entire 
possession  and  hold  its  own  against  all  intru- 
ders. If  sown  in  October  the  young  plants 
are  sufilciently  strong  before  severe  frost  to  be 
out  of  all  danger  of  winter  killing.  Eight  or 
ten  pounds  of  good  seed,  purchased  from  a 
seedsman  who  can  be  relied  on,  are  plenty  to 
sow  one  acre.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
lucerne  will  not  do  for  pasture.  It  can  only 
be  used  for  soiling,  that  is,  cut  and  fed  green  to 
the  stock,  or  for  hay  to  be  cut  and  cured  like 
clover.  The  yield  on  rich  land  is  enormous, 
and  if  the  land  be  top  dressed  in  the  fall  with 
muck  and  plaster,  the  yield  will  not  diminish 
for  several  years. 

The  time  to  cut  lucerne  is  when  it  blooms. 

Alfalfa. 

Buckingham  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.,  1872. 


F^r  the  Southern  Farm  and  Homu 

Oftti  TS«  CkNni* 

Mb.  Editor — ^Your  head  is  level  when  you 
tell  your  readers  that  oats  are  a  better  feed  for 
horses  and  mules  than  com,  if  you  must  feed 
with  either  all  the  year  round.  I  found  this 
out  by  accident  in  1868,  when  my  corn  and 
fodder  gave  out  and  I  had  no  money  to  buy 
them  without  going  into  debt  and  borrowing 
money  at  2  per  cent,  a  month  to  buy  Western 
com  at  $2  per  bushel.  I  had  sowed  in  the 
month  of  February  a  fine  field  of  oats,  seeing 
the  storm  coming.  I  cut  them  before  they 
were  ftilly  ripe,  cured  them  as  I  would  hay, 
and  fed  my  mules  and  horses  with  them,  heads 
and  straw  chopped  up  fine  and  sprinkled  with 
t  little  salt  and  water.  My  stock  never  were 
sleeker  or  fatter  or  did  better  work,  and  as  oats 
Are  far  and  away  the  cheapest  crop,  I  have 
always  sown  plenty  of  them  ever  since,  and  I 
have  never  lost  a  mule  with  colic,  and  always 
had  them  seal  fkt.  Jones. 

BtJEKE  Co.,  Ga.,  August  28,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Fmrm  and  Uoms, 

The  Ayrshire  CatUe  the  Beet  Ibr  the  Seu<]k 

Mb.  Editor — I  see  various  opinions  given 
by  writers  in  the  agricultural  papers  as  to 
which  is  the  best  improved  breed  of  cattle  for 
the  South.  Some  recommend  the  Devon,  some 
the  Alderney,  some  the  Durham,  and  some  the 
Ayrshire.  The  last  named  is  my  favorite  de- 
cidedly. It  combines  more  good  qualities  than 
any  of  the  others  named.  Did  we  want  work 
oxen  principally,  I  should  say  the  Devons  are 
the  best.  They  are  the  most  docile,  most  easily 
broke,  and  by  far  the  fleetest  for  work.  Did 
we  want  beef,  and  were  our  object  to  raise 
stock  for  the  butcher,  I  should  recommend  the 
Durham*.  They  grow  to  an  immense  weight, 
mature  early,  are  easily  fed,  and  their  meat  ia 
the  finest.  But  we  of  the  South  want  a  conk- 
bination  for  work,  meat  and  dairy  purposes, 
and  the  Ayrshires  furnish  it  The  Alderneys, 
of  which  I  see  a  great  deal  said^  are  small,  ug- 
ly, and  are  good  for  iK>thlng^  but  milk,  and,  as 
they  are  essentially  fancy  stock,  cost  the  most 
fancy  prices.  The  Ayrshires  are  hardy  and 
thrifty,  make  excellent  work  oxen,  are  easily 
fattened,  and  make  good  beef^  and  for  milking 
in  our  country  they  are  infinitely  better  than 
any  breed  I  have  ever  seen.  A  good  Ayr- 
shire cow,  well  fed  and  well  kept,  will  yield 
between  three  and  four  gallons  of  milk  per 
day,  rich  enough  to  make  from  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  butter.  This  yield 
has  been  for  surpassed  by  cows  of  this  breed  in 
their  native  country  (Scotland).  I  have  been 
told  there  by  men  entirely  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, of  Ayrshire  cows  giving  upward  of 
twelve  quarts  at  a  millnng,  and  producing  over 
two  pounds  of  butter  per  day.  They  will  fat- 
ten where  a  Durham  would  keep  as  poor  as  a 
rail,  and  I  have  known  them  yield  from  500  to 
600  lbs.  of  dressed  beef.  There  are  no  better 
feeders,  and  the  meat  is  as  fine  as  anybody 
wants. 

If  then  we  are  to  improve  our  stock  by  a  cross 
on  our  common  stock,  I  would  select  the  Ayr-^ 
shire  all  the  time,  and  thus  get  into  a  stock  in 
a  few  years  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  thor- 
oughbred Ayrshire,  whether  for  the  milk  pail 
or  the  shambles;  and  while  I  admit  that  no., 
breed  is  comparable  to  the  Devon  for  the  plow 
or  the  yoke,  the  Ayrshire  is  very  good  for  this 
purpose  also.  In  color  and  shape,  I  consider 
the  Ayrshire  as  attractive  as  any,  not  much  in- 
ferior to  the  short- horn,  and  vastly  superior  to 
the  fancy  Aldemeys. 
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Few  of  us  are  rich  enough  to  keep  stock  as 
pets  or  for  show,  as  is  the  case  among  the 
noblemen  of  England,  in  whose  parks  the  Al- 
demejs  are  often  kept.  The  short-horns  do 
not  as  a  general  thing  thrive  in  our  climate  or 
on  our  soil.  We  do  not  use  oxen  for  our  plows, 
though  I  think  we  might  do  so  now  with  ad- 
vantage, especially  in  the  preparation  of  our 
land,  and  therefore  the  Devons  are  not  suited 
to  us. 

I  will  close  this  sincere  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  Ayrshires  for  us  of  the  Cotton  States, 
with  the  remark  that  I  have  not  a  single  head 
for  sale,  and  that  at  this  moment  I  do  not 
know  a  friend  or  acquaintance  who  has  any  for 
sale.  My  opinion  is  entirely  disinterested,  and 
while  it  is  very  decided,  it  is  not  given  with  a 
view  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  other  breeds. 

Staffs. 

Ptjlton  Co.,  Ga.,  Sept.,  1872. 


For  th§  &>uthem  Ihrm  and  Home. 

Botation  of  Crops. 

Mb.  Editor — We  cannot  do  now  as  in  the 
good  old  times.  We  cannot  exhaust  a  piece  of 
land  until  it  will  not  "  sprout  peas,"  and  then 
move  away  and  buy  a*  "new  ground."  We 
must  stay  on  the  land  we  have  got,  and  we 
must  improve  it  so  that  it  will  yield  productive 
crops,  or  we  must  give  up  altogether  and  try 
something  else  than  farming  to  make  a  living. 
I  have  found  that  a  man  can  improve  worn-out 
land  and  make  it  pay;  that  deep  plowing,  sub- 
soiling,  manuring  and  rotation  of  crops  will  do 
it,  and  that  though  it  looks  expensive  the  out- 
lay comes  back  at  the  crib,  the  barn  and  the 
gin-house.  Remember,  Mr.  Editor,  that  im- 
provement requires  all  the  agencies  I  have 
named.  Each  of  them  is  good,  but  there  is  no 
substantial  improvement  without  all  of  them, 
peep  plowing,  subsoUing,  manuring  and  rota- 
tion of  crops. 

I  cannot,  in  the  space  of  one  communication, 
descant  on  the  merits  of  each  and  its  connec- 
tion with  the  others;  nor  indeed,  is  it  necessary. 
But  very  few  of  us  practice  rotation  of  crops, 
and  I  rather  think  we  know  less  about  it  than 
of  any  of  the  other  means  of  improvement  I 
have  named.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
**'spare  the  cotton  land "  for  small  grain,  and 
therefore  we  go  on  cotton  and  corn  and  cotton 
and  corn  until  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Now 
if  we  were  to  divide  our  cultivated  land  into 
four  parts  and  plant  one-fourth  of  it  in  cotton, 
one-fourth  in  com,  one-fourth  in  wheat,  and 
the  remaining  fourth  in  oats  or  some  other 


small  gprain,  and  rotate  in  every  fourth  for  eight 
years,  we  could  keep  all  our  lands  in  good 
heart,  and  make  more  money  than  we  do  by 
our  present  system.  It  is  not  possible,  perhaps, 
to  make  the  division  exactly  equal,  but  it  can 
be  made  approximately  so.  The  rotation  I 
would  recommend  on  plantations  is  as  follows : 

On  Quarter  No,  1. — First  year,  cotton; 
second  year,  com;  third  year,  wheat  and  peas; 
fourth  year,  oats  and  peas;  fifth  year,  ootton; 
sixth  year,  corn ;  seventh  year,  wheat  and  peas; 
eighth  year,  oats  and  peas. 

On  QuarUr  No.  2. — First  year,  wheat  and 
peas;  second  year,  oats  and  peas;  third  year, 
cotton;  fourth  year,  corn;  nfth  year,  wheat 
and  peas;  sixth  year,  oats  and  peas;  seventh 
year,  cotton ;  eighth  year,  com. 

On  Quarter  No.  3. — First  year,  com ;  second 
year,  wheat  and  peas;  third  year,  oats  and 
[>ea8;  fourth  year,  cotton;  fifth  vear,  com; 
sixth  year,  wheat  and  peas ;  seventh  year,  oats 
and  peas;  eighth  year,  cotton. 

On  Quarter  No.  4. — First  year,  oats  and  peas; 
second  year,  cotton;  third  year,  corn;  fourth 
year,  wheat  and  peas;  fifth  year,  oats  and  peas; 
sixth  year,  cotton;  seventh  year,  corn;  eighth 
year,  wheat  and  peas. 

Thus  the  entire  land  will  be  brought  under 
the  same  improvement,  the  peas  sown  after  the 
wheat  and  oats  being  turned  under  green 
before  frost,  and  left  fallow  for  the  trosU  of 
winter  to  mellow  it. 

If  we  could  be  persuaded  to  sow  turnips, 
clover,  and  the  grasses,  keep  up  our  stock,  feed 
off  the  turnips  by  sheep  folded  on  them,  and 
manure  heavily  as  much  of  the  plowed  land 
intended  for  cotton  and  corn  as  the  size  of  our 
pile  will  allow,  making  up  the  deficiency  with 
the  best  artificial  manures,  and  always  liming 
the  green  crops  before  they  are  turned  under, 
the  improvement  will  be  much  more  rapid  and 
the  profits  will  be  much  greater.  If  we  begin, 
however,  with  the  rotation  I  advise,  we  will 
soon  get  to  the  other.  My  system  will  save 
labor,  give  the  land  shelter  during  three  years 
out  of  every  eight,  and  give  it  the  benefit  of 
the  green  manuring  from  the  peas,  and  thoneh 
it  may  appear  to  lessen  the  cotton  crop,  i&e 
the  eight  years  together,  and  the  wheat  crop 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  apparent 
loss.  And  then  you  will  have  no  land  to  **  torn 
out,"  no  old  fields,  no  galled  spots,  but  its  lait 
state  will  be  better  than  the  first. 

We  have  a  great  country — the  best  on  earth — 
if  we  will  only  treat  it  right  and  give  it  a 
chance  to  reward  our  industry. 

I  learned  the  rotation  I  have  indicated  from 
a  neighbor,  a  practical  planter,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  I  have  found  it  beneficial, 
and  I  wish  others  would  try  it,  particularly 
those  who  t^lk  of  going  in  search  of  fresh  land 
in  another  State.  T.  J. 

Grbkks  Co.,  Ga.,  September,  1B72. 
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Letter  from  John  Plowluuidles. 

IMHIORA.TIOK     AKD    WHITS    LABOR    TOR    THS 
80UTH — ^REPLT  TO  "ONWARD." 

I  have  just  read,  in  the  Chronicle  aAd  Senti- 
nelf  of  Augiista,  an  article  copied  from  **  Our 
Some  Jottmaly^*  signed  "  Onward,"  under  the 
heading  "  Immigration  and  White  Labor  for 
the  South.  A  Beply  to  John  Plowhandles." 
^  Onward "  intends  to  he  very  severe,  and  if 
offensive  adjectives,  unsustained  assertions,  and 
manifest  misstatements  of  universally  acknowl- 
edged facts,  are  severity,  then  he  is  severe. 

When  I  wrote  the  letter  which  you  published 
in  your  July  number,  I  was  well  aware  that  I 
would  rouse  the  animosity  of  all  the  projectors 
of  land  and  immigration  schemes,  because  I 
am  opposed  to  all  the  plans  for  cutting  up  our 
plantations  into  truck  patches,  and  for  attempt- 
ing to  raise  our  stajde  crops  with  Laplanders. 
If  I  am  right,  there  is  not  a  single  immigra- 
tion scheme  for  the  cotton  States,  which  has  up 
to  this  time  been  developed,  which  could  be 
adopts  without  incalculable  injury  to  the 
planting  interests  of  those  States;  and  if  I  am 
wrong  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  our  produc- 
tive power  will  be  increased  and  our  labor  sys- 
tem improved  by  importing  Scandinavians  and 
dividing  our  lands  among  them  in  forty  or  fifty 
acre  farms. 

"On  ward's"  synopsis  of  my  position  is  part- 
ly right  and  partly  wrong.  He  describes  it  as 
follows : 

1.  Opposition  to  emigration  from  any  portion 
of  Europe. 

2.  That  white  men  inevitably  perish  in  the 
cotton,  rice  and  sugar  fields  of  the  South. 

3.  That  the  only  labor  adapted  to  the  South 
is  the  Chinese  and  African. 

4.  That  it  is  impossible  to  raise  either  cane 
or  cotton  successfully  by  any  other  means  than 
the  large  plantation  system. 

5.  That  "  no  white  man  "  can  make  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  productive. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  emigration  from  any 
part  of  Europe,  nor  am  I  opposed  to  emigra- 
tion at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  stated  distinctly 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
pean settlers  into  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  a 
part  of  Tennessee  and  in  Northern  Georgia, 
"  who  will  purchase  land,  establish  small  fkrms 
and  bring  their  capital,  industrious,  fhigal 
habits  and  intelligence,  to  settle  lands  now  un- 
tenahted,  and  thus  add  to  the  productive  wealth 
of  those  portions  of  our  country."  I  maintain 
that  the  climate  and  labor  necessities  of  these 
sections  are  suited  to  them,  and  that  they  could 
do  very  well  there.    I  further  stated  that  I 


favored  strongly  the  emigration  of  flactory 
hands,  house-servants,  shepherds,  grooms,  stock- 
tenders,  Ac,  who  could  take  the  places  now 
filled  by  negroes,  and  send  to  the  field  just  that 
number  of  field  hands  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  sugar  and  rice.  I  am,  therefore,  only 
justly  chargeable  with  opposition  to  European 
immigratioa  in  so  far  as  it  is  intended  to  sup- 
ply labor  for  the  production  of  the  above- 
named  crops.  To  this  I  am  opposed,  and  "  On- 
ward's"  assertion  to  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing, I  venture  to  assert  that  all  practical 
cotton,  sugar  and  rice  planters  will  agree  with 
me  that  no  northern  European  can  live  and' 
cultivate,  for  any  length  of  time,  cotton  in  the 
bottoms  of  Mississippi  or  Arkansas,  sugar 
among  the  bayous  of  Louisiana,  or  rioe  in  the 
swamps  t>f  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  "  On- 
ward" states  my  position  exactly  when  he  rep- 
resents me  as  having  asserted  that  "  white  men 
from  Europe  (as  laborers)  must  inevitably  per- 
ish in  the  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  fields  of  the 
South,"  and  that  the  "only  labor  adapted  to 
the  South  (for  these  crops)  is  the  Chinese  and 
the  African." 

"  Onward  "  tells  us  that  "  Europeans  by  the 
thousands  are  yearly  emigrating  to  different 
portions  of  the  South,  and  are  instantly  becom- 
ing successful  producers  of  all  our  staples."  I 
confess  this  is  the  newest  news  I  have  seen  on 
this  subject.  I  never  heard  of  these  Norsemen 
of  the  lljjlississippi.  I  have  heard  of  a  few  scat- 
tered Swedes,  Danes  and  Germans  who  have 
been  imported  by  immigration  societies  at  ex- 
orbitant prices,  within  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  to  be  employed  as  field  hands,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  single  instance  in  which, 
when  the  heat  of  summer  came,  they  did  not 
prove  a  calamitous  failure.  Mr.  Hal.  Walker, 
of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  able  and  intelligent 
Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Ala- 
bama, and  an  experienced  planter,  told  me,  in 
February,  1871,  in  Macon,  that  he  had  tried 
Swedes  as  laborers  on  the  prairie  lands  near 
Montgomery,  that  they  did  very  well  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  that  they  were  docile,  industri- 
ous and  faithful,  but  that  when  summer  came 
they  failed,  and  that  most  of  those  he  had  im- 
ported had  died.  I  think  he  said  they  had  all 
died.  All  those  of  my  acquaintance  who  made 
a  like  experiment  met  with  like  results. 

"  Onward  "  also  represents  my  position  truly 
— that  no  white  man  (laborer)  can  make  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  productive.  I  have 
traveled  over  the  country  where  he  says  I  will 
find  a  "  fe^irful  refutation  of  my  assertion,"  and 
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ii  is  precisely  from  what  I  saw  and  heard  dur- 
ing my  travels  that  I  became  convinced  that  if 
the  negro  labor  were  totally  withdrawn  from 
the  alluvial  lands  they  would  rapidly  relapse 
into  a  wilderness.  Does  "Onward"  pretend 
than  one-twentieth)  nay,  one-fiftieth,  of  the  cot- 
ten  and  sugar  crop  made  on  the  alluvial,  lands 
of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  is  made  by  white 
labor?  Does  he  not  know  that  such  is  not  the 
fact,  and  that  thousands  of  acres,  formerly  pro- 
dnctive,  are  now  uncultivated  on  account  of 
the  .scarcity  of  negro  labor  ?  I  do  not  propose 
t^  borrow  his  adjectives,  his  similes,  or  his 
rhetorical  figures,  but  when  he  declares  that 
European  labor,  or  white  labor  of  any  hind,  is 
adapted  to  the  bottoms,  I  think  his  interest  in 
some  immigration  scheme  blinds  his  judgment 
and  dulls  his  perception  of  truth* 

I  cannot,  in  this  letter^  answer  "On ward's" 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  "small  farm  system," 
first)  because  it  would  be  intruding  too  largely 
on  your  spaoey  and  second,  because  I  have  no 
desire  to  shake  his  oonvietionfl — if,  indeed,  they 
are  convictions — that  our  cotton  and  sugar  crops 
would  be  increased  if  the  plantations  were  cut 
up  into  forty-acre  patches  owned  and  worked 
by  Scandinavians  without  capital,  and  conse- 
quently without  good  stock,  implements  or 
machinery.  Nor  will  I  try  to  change  his  belief 
which  he  so  happily  and  classically  expresses, 
that  our  old  systenx  of  labor  was , "  the  bane  of 
the  South,"  "a  dead  mastodon"  which  "should 
not  be  dug  up  now  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo  to 
shake  its  gory  locks  at  us,"  I  am  decidedly 
opposed  to  digging  up  mastodons,  and  especlo 
ally  when,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  they  indulge  in 
the  very  unpleasant  practice  of  shaking  their 
gpry  locks  at  us.  But  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me,  believe  that  if  the  large  sugar  est^^tes  of 
Louisiana  with  their  costly  machinery  and 
buildings  were  divided,  into  patches  among 
hundreds  of  men  who  could  not  own  or  pur- 
chase machinery  or  buildings  of  any  sort,  and 
without  which  sugar  cannot  be  made,  this  oper- 
ation would  increase  the  sugar  crop.  Kor  can 
I  believe  that  a  Norwegian  with  one  old 
mule,  a  poor  plow,  no  gin,  no  pacl^ing  screw, 
and  no  means  of  transporting  his  seed  cotton 
when  gathered,  is  a  more  desirable  unit  in  the 
family  of  cotton  producers  than  a  planter  like 
Mr.  McQehee  or  Mr.  Lockett  who  works  his 
hundreds  of  mules,  possessing  all  the  best  and 
most  approved  implements,  and  the  newest  and 
finest  machinery.  For  myself  I  think,  one 
Lockett  or  McGehee  is  worth  all  Scandinavia, 
fpr  the  production  of  cotton. . 


I  agree  with  "  Onward"  tbftt  the  ports  of  the 
South  would  do  well  "to  fling  wide  their  gates 
for  the  brawny  arms  of  Europeans,"  because  I 
suppose  he  means  by  this  that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  South  to  encourage  European  immigra- 
tion. We  want  shepherds,  stock-tenders, 
grooms,  house -servants,  factory  -  hands,  and 
laborers  for  those  portions  of  our  country 
whose  climate  and  productions  are  suited  to 
European  habits  and  physical  conformation. 
We  want  settlers  for  our  upland  country,  where 
hay  and  the  cereal  crops  can  be  raised  with  ad- 
vantage, and  where  stock  farms  would  be 
profitable.  But  we  do  not  want  one  white 
man  to  cultivate  cotton,  sugar  or  rice.  "  On- 
ward "  pities  my  ignorance,  considers  my  view» 
to  be  in  discord  with  facts  and  figures  which  ar» 
so  palpable  that  "the  way-faring  man  may  run 
and  read."  The  quotation  is  not  quite  accurate, 
but  that  does  not  matter.  We  think,  however,, 
that  "Onward's"  reading  facts  and  figures  with 
regard  to  cotton  and  sugar  cultivation  was  all 
done  while  he  was  running  like  the  mischief^ 
for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  more  entire  con- 
fusion of  premises,  a  greater  jumble  of  conclu- 
sions, a  more  kaleidoscopic  presentation  of  ar- 
guments, than  he  gives  to  show  that  laboren 
from  Northern  Europe  are  suited  to  our  allu- 
vial  lands.  I  will  add  for  "  Onward's  "  infor- 
mation that  I  think  I  know  as  much  of  the  ag- 
ricultural resources,  capacity  and  requirements 
of  the  South,  of  her  social  and  labor  system,  of 
her  climate  and  productions  as  he  does,  and 
that  as  I  have  no  interest  in  any  immigration 
company,  I  should  not  be  accused  of  digging 
up  dead  mastodons  which  shake  their  gory 
looks,  because  I  advocate  a  system  which  con- 
fiicts,  not  with  "the  material  interest  of  the 
South,"  but  the  interest  of  certain  gentlemen 
who  propose  to  furnish  laborers  at  so  much  per 
head  "  laid  down." 

Bespectftilly, 

John  Plowhandles. 


DoQS  AifD  SHS£P.-.-Ofiicial  reports  show  in 
Ohio  an  annual  loss  of  $1,000,000  in  injuries 
done  by  dogs — ^a  loss  equivalent  to  6,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  or  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  upon 
the  total  sum  invested 'in  sheep  in  that  State. 
•It  is  said  that  in  two  years,  fk'om  1868  to  1870, 
Illinois  sank  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  rank 
among  the  States  in  the  number  and  value  of 
its  sheep,  and  this  great  falling  ofiT  is  attributed 
to  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of 
dog?,  and  the  lack  of  proper  legislation  to  pro* 
vent  their  ravages  anK>ng  the  sheep. 
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Why  not  Spin  o«r  Own  Cotton! 

Mb.  Editor — Another  cotton  crop  is  about 
to  bo  sent  to  market  to  enrich  the  spinners  of 
New  England  and  of  Lancashire.  Nobody 
who  has  any  sense  or  knows  anything  about 
the  nmtter,  supposes  that  the  producers  will  do 
more  than  make  a  very  scanty  living  after 
their  year  of  toil  and  anxiety,  and  large  num- 
bers of  them  will  not  do  this.  They  will 
"  come  out  behind,"  as  they  dolefully  express 
it,  and  will  hare  to  beg  their  merchants  to  tote 
them  another  year. 

I  see  no  good  reason  why  this  condition  of 
things  should  not  continue  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years,  unless  indeed  a  calamitous 
failure  of  a  crop,  engulphing  planters  and 
merchants  in  a  common  ruin,  destroys  the 
toting  power  of  the  latter  and  compels  the 
former  to  try  something  which  calls  for  less 
assistance.  The  more  cotton  we  make  the  less 
we  get  for  it.  Our  Yankee  and  English  task- 
masters are  not  generous.  The  more  we  do 
for  them  the  less  they  will  do  for  us.  When 
we  make  a  short  crop  they  are  comparatively 
civil  and  polite.  They  open  their  purses  and 
take  our  cotton  without  grumbling;  but  when 
we  make  one  of  those  "  big  crops "  for  which 
we  strive  so  eagerly,  they  become  as  fastidious 
as  a  fashionable  invalid,  they  will  hardly  look  at 
ordinary  or  low  middling,  and  they  buy  the 
higher  grades  as  if  they  were  bestowing  a  great 
&vor.  And  we  poor  toilers  of  the  field  are 
on^y  too  thankful  to  receive  whatever  they 
deign  to  throw  at  us. 

I  know  that  there  Are  not  many  who  agree 
with  me  at  present,  but  I  believe,  nevertheless, 
thfit  we  have  a  remedy  for  this  if  we  only 
employ  it,  and  that  is  to  go  to  work  and  manu- 
facture our  own.  cotton  in  our  own  country. 
Wo  can  spin  our  cotton  into  yarns  of  the 
average  numbers,  if  we  cannot  do  anything 
dlse,  and  this  would  be  an  immense  saving  in 
the  cost  of  transportation  alone.  Now  after 
spending  an  entire  year  of  the  most  harassing 
and  arduous  labor  to  make  a  crop,  we  gather 
it  in  a  breal^-neck  hurry,  we  gin  it  badly,  we 
half  cover  it  with  a  couple  of  strips  of  bagging, 
and  ship  thousands  of  miles  a  huge  block  of 
the  rawest  raw  material,  reoeiviqg  for  it  what- 
ever the  manufkcturer  chooses  to  give,  and  we 
buy  it  back  in  cloth  at  whatever  the  manu- 
fiMiturer  chooses  to  ask. 

Why  cannot  we  spin  our  own  cotton  ?  We 
«re  quite  as  smart,  as  ingenious  and  as  capable 


as  our  friends  at  Lowell.  ^  A  eotton  spinner  is 
not  like  a  poet — "  born,  not  made."    The  art  is- 
a  simple  one  and  easily  learned.    Those  who 
have  tried  it  have  succeeded  admirably,  and 
they  do  not  possess  any  wonderftil  capacity  or 
talent  denied  to  the  mass  of  their  countrymen^ 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Editor,  that  we  are  too  lazy. 
This  is  the  trouble.    We  have  plenty  of  brains,, 
but  no  enterprise.    Given  land,  negroes,  mules 
and  overseers,  we  can  make  cotton  and  sit  on 
our  verandahs,  though  we  own  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  "  there  is  not  much  money  in  it." 
W«  know  that  to  spin  it  or  to  manufacture  it 
into  cloths,  we  must  leave  the  rocking  chair  on* 
the  verandah  and  apply  ourselves  with  muscle 
and  brains  to  the  task,  or  we  cannot  succeed,. 
oAd  though  we  feel  assured  that  there  is  a  heap 
of  money  in  it,  we  cannot  make  up  our  minds 
to  quit  the  rocking  chair.    Manufhcturers  who* 
are  declaring  quarterly  dividends  of  five  per- 
cent, in  addition  to  large  sinking  funds,  tell  us 
that  cotton  spinning  is  a  very  rare  gift,  that 
very  fyw  make  anything  at  it,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  learn  the  art,  and  that  a  producing- 
people  cannot  be   a   manufacturing   people. 
England  has  good  iron  and  she  makes  the  best  • 
cutlery  in  the  world.    She  has  fine  wool,  and 
her  cloths  are  the  most  renowned  in  all  the  - 
markets  of  the  globe.    Holland  does  not  export- 
her  flax.    She  spins  and  weaves  it  into  her- 
valuable  linens  and  cambrics. 

No,  sir,  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say  that  our- 
people  cannot  manufacture  our  raw  material,, 
and  thus  make  at  home  all  that  can  be  made- 
out  of  it.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  We 
have  the  capital,  or  can  procure  it.  We  have- 
the  power  in  limitless  simply.  We  have  no  • 
transportation  and  tare  to  pay  for.  Wo  have 
everything  but  the  enterprise  and  the  energy. 

I  saw  it  stated  some  months  ago,  in  the* 
Farm  and  Home,  that  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,^ 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  twenty  millions- 
of  dollars  were  invested  in  cotton  manufactures  I  - 
Why?  Because  we  of  the  South  prefer  to- 
send  our  raw  cotton  two  thousand  miles  to  be 
cleaned  and  spun  and  woven  for  us,  and  pay 
the  Yankee  whatever  he  chooses  to  ask  for- 
the  operation.  And  we  wonder  that  we  are< 
poor  and  complain  of  our  want  of  luck. 

Dixie.. 


Let  Well  Enough  Alone. — It  is  not  a-- 
good  plan,  after  you  have  driven  a  nail  in  a. 
sure  place,  instead  of  Just  clinching  and  leav-> 
ing  it,  to  keep  hammering  away  till  you  break: 
the  head  off  or  split  the  board. 
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AgrlevattwnH  Sdneation. 

One  of  the  few  good  things  which  the  Ped- 
«eral  Congress  has  done  during  the  past  decade, 
was  the  donation  to  the  several  States  of  a 
portion  of  the  public  lands  for  the  endowment 
And  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges, 
where  the  young  men  of  the  country  could 
learn  thoroughly  the  science  and  art  of  farm- 
ing—cultivating the  soil. 

I  fear  very  much  that  even  this  benefit  will 
4»e  lost  to  our  people  by  an  unwise  and  im- 
ipcovident  use  of  the  endowment  Bven  in  the 
largest  State  which  is  entitled  to  the  largest 
grant  of  land,  the  proceeds  of  its  salee  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  endow  a  college  so  as  to 
ensure  its  usefulness;  but  if  this  fund  is  cut  up 
into  slioes  to  be  doled  out  among  a  number  of 
little  starveling  institutions,  none  will  derive 
any  benefit,  all  will  be  weak,  poor  and  ineffi- 
«ient>  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  only  effort 
ihat  has  ever  been  made  by  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature to  advance  agricultural  knowledge  will 
be  a  complete  failure.  Money,  and  plenty  of 
it,  is  requisite  to  start  a  college  which  will  an- 
ewer  any  useful  purpose.  It  must  have  good, 
capacious  buildings,  an  extensive  &rm,  a  suffi- 
cient chemical  apparatus,  the  requisite  supply 
of  instruments  and  implements  of  husbandry, 
machinery,  etc.  It  must  have  able  professors, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  and  it  ought 
to  be  able  to  place  the  price  of  tuition  so  low 
that  the  poorest  man  can  send  his  son  there  to 
t>e  educated.  All  this  costs  large  sums  of 
money,  therefore,  in  the  present  condition  of 
our  poor,  robbed  and  impoverished  country, 
the  necessity  of  concentrating  all  the  means 
we  can  command  to  establish  one  good  college, 
where  all  these  things  can  be  found,  rather  than 
establish  three  or  four  little  cross-road  schools, 
which  cannot  possibly  have  any  of  them.  In- 
stead of  State  Legislatures,  in  order  to  gratify 
4ocal  pride  and  win  ephemeral  popularity, 
dividing  this  fund  among  several  institutions, 
let  them  concentrate  it,  and  add  to  it  by  liberal 
annual  appropriations.  Then,  ader  this  one 
college  has  proved  to  be  a  success,  if  certain 
localities  need  other  agricultural  schools,  let 
the  Legislatures  endow  them,  but  do  not  let 
them  risk  a  failure  in  the  beginning. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  tacking  on 
agricultural  education  to  the  rusty  robes  of 
classical  colleges,  and  I  have  advocated  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  by  it- 
jfielf^  where    agriculture,    and    the    arts    and 


sciences  which  pertain  to  it,  would  be  the 
primary,  not  the  secondary  object^  but  as  the 
fUnd  has  been  already  given  to  the  XJnivenitj 
of  Georgia,  and  on  the  faith  of  this  appropria* 
tion  of  it,  the  State  Agricultural  College  has 
been  started,  I  decidedly  prefer  that  it  remain 
where  it  is  rather  than  see  it  divided  by  three, 
and  thus  entirely  lost,  so  C&r  as  any  useAil 
object  is  to  be  subserved. 

I  advocated  Milledgeville's  claims  as  long  as 
there  was  any  hope  of  success,  but  as  those  who 
had  control  differed  from  me  and  those  who 
thought  as  I  did,  I  am  unwilling  to  confer  a 
trifling  benefit  on  Milledgeville  at  the  expense 
of  agriculture.  By  all  means  keep  together 
what  carpet-bag  government  has  left  of  the 
fund,  add  to  it,  if  possible,  but  do  not  sub- 
divide it  and  thus  extinguish  all  hope  of  the 
establishment  of  a  school  where  the  sons  of 
Georgia's  yeomen  can  learn  the  noble  profes- 
sion of  agriculture. 

Although,  Mr.  Editor,  you  no  longer  reside 
among  us,  the  Farm  and  Home  has  many  read- 
ers and  much  influence  in  Georgia,  and  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  space  in  your  columns  for 
this  letter  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  you  have  so 
well  and  ably  defended.  Bibb. 

Macon  Ga.,  August,  1872. 


For  the  Soutturii  Farm  and  Homt^ 

Sm«t  in  Wheat. 

Mr.  Editor — Many  people  are  afraid  of 
sowing  wheat  because  they  think  that  it  is  an 
uncertain  crop,  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  smut 
or  rust.  I  have  grown  wheat  for  many  years, 
and  though  I  have  sometimes  suffered  from 
rust,  until  I  hit  upon  changing  my  seed  every 
year,  I  have  never  had  a  particle  of  smut, 
and  no  one  need  have  any  if  he  will  only  take 
proper  precautions.  I  always  soak  my  seed  in 
strong  brinp,  not  blue-stone  water,  which  I  be- 
lieve 18  good  too,  but  I  prefer  the  brine  because 
I  know  it  to  be  good.  I  put  the  seed  in  a  big 
barrel  or  hogshead,  half  full  of  the  strongest 
brine  I  can  make,  and  1  stir  it  with  a  stick  un- 
til every  grain  becomes  saturated.  I  then 
skim  off  all  the  light  grains  and  foreign  seeds 
which  float  upon  the  surface,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  heavy  sound  wheat.  I  then  pour  off 
the  brine  and  put  it  in  a  barrel  flxed  on  legs 
like  a  lye  barrel,  with  holes  in  the  bottom  cov- 
ered with  a  strong  net,  which  will  keep  in  the 
wheat  and  allow  the  water  to  run  out.  I  then 
pour  into  the  barrel  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
thin  whitewash,  (lime  and  water)  which  runs 
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through  and  gives  every  kernel  a  coating  of 
the  whitewash.  After  this  is  done^  I  spread 
oat  the  seed  to  ^rj^  and  then  it  is  ready  for 
the  sower.  Since  I  have  done  this  I  have 
never  had  a  smutty  ear  in  my  wheat,  and  those 
of  my^neighhors  who  have  adopted  my  plan 
have  had  a  similar  experience. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  changing 
my  seed  every  year,  that  is  using  seed  brought 
from  a  distance,  I  have  escaped  the  rust.  I 
cannot  explain  the  reason  of  this.  I  can  only 
state  the  fact.  G.  Darby. 

Hekbico  Co.,  Ya  ,  September,  18 72. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

When  to  Sow  Wheat— Drill  or  Broadcast 
Sowing. 

Mr.  Editor — ^There  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  among  wheat  growers  as  to  the  best 
time  to  put  the  seed  in  the  ground.  Some  ad- 
vocate early  sowing  that  the  young  plants  may 
have  attained  sufficient  growth  and  strength 
to  resist  the  frosts,  and  others  recommend  sow- 
ing after  frost  as  the  best  protection  against 
the  ravages  of  the  fly.  The  most  successful 
wheat  growers  in  this  State—and  you  know 
wheat  is  one  of  our  principal  staples — are  in 
favor  of  putting  in  the  seed  in  the  early  part 
of  October.  This  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
giving  the  plants  time  to  acquire  strength  to 
escape  winter  killing,  heaving,  etc.,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  escape  the  fly.  Of  courpe  the 
state  of  the  weather  must  modify  this  practice 
to  some  extent;  but  as  a  general  thing  from 
the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  October  will  be 
found  the  best  time  to  sow  wheat  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  South  where  wheat  can  be  success- 
fully grown. 

Many  good  farmers  are  opposed  to  the  use 
of  the  drill,  and  prefer  the  old  broadcast  sys- 
tem. They  maintain  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
put  the  ground  in  the  condition  necessary  to 
work  the  drill ;  in  other  words,  that  the  supe- 
rior yield  of  the  crop  by  drilling  is  not  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  recompense  the  labor  and 
time  spent  in  fixing  to  use  the  drill.  This  is  a 
great  mistake  in  my  opinion.  I  believe  that 
the  greater  care  and  better  preparation  of  the 
•  ground  which  are  required  for  the  drill  as  com- 
pared with  the  broadcasting,  are  one  of  the 
chief  recommendations  of  the  drill  system. 
We  are  too  much  inclined  anyhow  to  farm  in 
a  slovenly  and  half-and-half  way,  and  every- 
thing that  tends  to  make  us  do  thorough  work 
is  an  inestimable  advantage.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  benefit  by  any  means..  Drilled  wheat 


can  be  cultivated,  the  soil  kept  stirred,  and 
weeds  destroyed.  In  drilling,  too,  the  saving 
of  seed  is  quite  enough  to  pay  for  the  trovble. 
On  good  strong  land  where  the  seed  are  sown 
broadcast,  (torn  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels 
are  frequently  sown.  Where  the  drill  is  used, 
three  pecks  or  at  most  a  bushel  are  all  that  is 
needed. 

I  think  that  thin  sowing  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred on  our  lands.  I  know  that  in  England 
two  bushels  of  seed  are  generally  drilled  in,  but 
the  land  in  England,  though  not  perhaps  better 
naturally  than  ours,  is  made  much  richer  by 
artificial  means,  and  it  can  thus  mature  a  denser 
growth  than  our  land.  But  even  there,  Mechi, 
who  has  been  as  successful  as  anybody  in 
wheat  culture,  advocates  thin  seeding,  and 
states  that  one  peck  of  seed  per  acre  yielded 
the  best  crop  he  ever  raised.  In  my  humble 
judgment  one  bushel  of  seed  put  in  with  the 
drill  is  ample.  B. 

Baltimore  Cottntt,  Md. 


For  i?u  Southern  Faxm  and  Home. 

Mutton  as  a  Substitate  for  Bacon* 

Mb.  Editor — I  am  glad  to  see  that  sheep- 
raising  is  attracting  more  attention  as  a  branch 
of  industry  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that 
there  is  some  chance  that  our  "  old  fields"  and 
hillsides,  now  bringing  in  nothing,  may  in 
time  be  converted  into  sheep-walks.  But  most 
people  estimate  this  industry  as  valuable  only 
for  the  wool,  and  pay  very  little  attention  to 
the  mutton.  Our  people  are  not  generally 
fond  of  mutton,  because  they  have  rarely  or  ever 
tasted  any  good  mutton.  I  would  advocate 
sheep-raising  as  well  for  the  meat  as  the  wool, 
and  I  think  that  it  would  pay  well  to  substi- 
tute, to  a  great  extent,  mutton  for  bacon.  We 
eat  vastly  too  much  hog  meat.  Our  health 
would  be  much  better  if  we  ate  lees  of  it.  Gk>od 
mutton,  well  fed  and  well  butchered,  is  a  very 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  and  it  can  be 
raised  for  half  the  price  of  bacon,  even  taking 
the  "hog  round."  I  would  not  substitute  it 
altogether  for  hog  meat,  for  I  like  a  good  slice 
of  ham,  a  piece  of  middling,  or  even  a  jowl,  as 
much  as  any  man,  but  I  would  mix  in  a  good 
quarter  of  fat  mutton  with  the  contents  of  the 
smoke-house.  Variety  is  charming,  you  know, 
and  when  it  pleases  the  palate,  conduces  to 
health,  and  spares  the  pocket,  it  is  exquisitely 
charming.  I  will  bet  that  any  man  who  will 
make  the  experiment  and  use  mutton  as  food 
upon    his    plantation     "will    return   to    hia 
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umiUxml"  Wool-rawing  may  b«  made  im- 
mensely ^proAUble  at  the  South.  We  have 
every  natural  advantage  to  engage  in  the  in- 
dustry and  surpass  all  oompeCitors.  All  We 
lack  is  the  will  And  the  patience.  We  can 
eombine  with  it  meat  raisiag,  and  add  largely 
to  our  gains  physically  as  well  as  financially. 

LEioBerBK. 


Jibr  the  Scmitisrn  Farm  and  B91M, 

FlowlAg  Mutebefl. 

Mr.  Editob— The  so-called  plowing  matches 
«t  our  State  and  county  fairs  are  very  unsatis- 
factory and  unprofitable  exhibitions  as  they  are 
generally  managed.  In  a  majority  of  instan- 
ces the  judges  of  the  plowing  match  who  are 
caught  by  the  Executive  Committee  man  in 
•charge  of  that  department  without  any  refer- 
ence to  their  capacity  or  knowledge  of  plow- 
ing—- quantity  being  his  main  object,  not  qual- 
ity—know nothing  of  what  they  are  to  judge, 
have  no  interest  in  it,  discharge  the  duty  reluc- 
tantly and  in  a  hurry,  so  that  they  may  get 
4)ack  in  time  to  see  the  racing  or  walk  in  the 
"fioral  hall"  with  the  ladies.  The  plowing 
match  is  generally  set  for  the  most  inconven- 
ient hour — ^that  being  selected  "  when  nothing 
as  going  on.''  The  show  takes  place  in  the 
most  out-of-the-way  spot,  and  the  result  is  that 
few  witness  it  besides  the  reluctant  judges,  who 
Are  bored  to  death,  and  the  exhibitors  and  their 
attendants. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  like 
to  see  a  plowing  match,  to  attach  great  import- 
ance to  it,  and  to  think  that  it  should  be  one  of 
the  chief  shows  of  the  fair.  I  would  rather 
aee  it  by  a  long  way  than  see  Dexter  trot  his 
best  There  are  heaps  of  fhrmers  who  Would 
like  to  see  it,  who  want  to  see  these  new  plows 
work  before  they  buy  them,  and  who  want  to 
learn  the  new  principles  involved  in  their  tise. 
If  all  our  farmers  could  see  and  talk  with 
Brinly,  hear  him  explain  his  new  plows,  and 
see  him  work  them,  they  would  learn  some- 
thing, and  their  farming  would  be  better.  The 
fairs  could  give  this  opportunity  if  the  plowing 
«iatoh  were  made  "a  feature"  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  not  a  mere  side-show  put  in  "  to  fill 

Then  again,  sir,  the  plowing  match  i^onld 
indttde  the  bett  plowman  «s  well  fts  the  best 
flow.  This  would  excite  emulation,  and  this 
vould  beget  improvement  and  progress,  and 
then  we  would  soon  have  our  rows  laid  off 
«tf  aight  and  equi-distant  wftChowt  the  use  «f , 


stakes,  and  our  lands  Would  be  all  broken  ai^ 
to  im  uniform  depth. 

As  the  fiftll  flAirs  are  about  to  eommence,  I 
venture  to  give  tlieee  few  hints  in  the  hope  tbtt 
I  may  strike  eoinebody  in  authority  who  irill 
agree  with  me  as  to  the  value  of  property 
managed  plowing  mattes,  and  who  will  try 
to  have  one.  I  ask  it  as  a  favor  to  myself  and 
thousands  of  farmers  Who  feel  as  I  do  on  the 
subject,  thlit  the  plowing  match  be  not  fixed  at 
the  same  hour  or  near  the  same  hour  as  a  hortfe 
race,  the  balloon  ascent,  or  the  pigeon  match. 

SUBSCRIBXK. 

MoKBOE  Co.,  Ga.,  Sept.,  1872. 


fbr  the  Southern  Farm  and  B<nne. 

Scientifle  Agrleiiltnre. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  profession  of 
the  ag^culturist  can  only  be  successful  as  the 
result  of  intelligence,  diligent  study,  close  ob- 
servation, and  a  knowledge  of  those  btanches 
of  science  which  are  related  to  agriculture, 
namely :  mechanics,  chemistry,  geology,  natu- 
ral history  and  botany.  The  ignorant  clod- 
hopper can  no  longer  compete  successfully  with 
the  man  of  science  and  the  student  of  nature's 
laws  and  requirements,  who  reduces  to  practi- 
cal test  in  the  field  the  theories  which  he  has 
worked  out  in  the  study  or  laboratory,  and  who 
has  learned  to  apply  scientific  rules  to  the 
mechanical  operations  of  the  fkrm. 

It  has  become  manifest  that  "  every  man  can 
be  a  farmer"  is  a  fhllacy,  just  as  glaring  as 
that  every  man  can  be  a  lawyer,  physician, 
merchant  or  mechanic.  The  earnest  man  of 
intelligence,  industry,  quick  and  accurate  ob- 
servation, whose  "  empire  over  material  things," 
as  Bacon  said,  is  "founded  solely  upon  the  arts 
and  sciences,"  will  always  excel  him  who  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  and 
animal  nature,  and  of  thdr  relations  to  the  in- 
organic world.  Training  the  intellect  is  as 
essential  to  the  farmer  as  it  is  to  the  member 
of  any  other  profession.  This  training  can 
best  be  obtained  in  agricultural  schools,  to  be 
established  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis  by  tiie 
State  governments,  whence  a  knowledge  of  th^ 
organization  and  application  of  nature's  forest* 
in  the  construction  of  the  vegetliblo^  world  for 
the  nourishmeht  of  the  human  family  and  the 
sustenance  of  the  animarts  which  man  wants  is 
difftised. 

Davy,  Tnll,  Voekher,  Ville,  Johnston,  Lou- 
don, land  most  of  the  great  lights  of  agrlcuHuial 
«oi*dnoe,  wete  t«u|^t  under  the  auMplcos  «ni 
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:pfotecHon  of  their  nespedtive  governtneuts,  and 
lience  the  wondetfal  itrides  in  scientific  farm- 
ing which  their  countries  have  made  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  law,  medicine,  engineering,  commerce, 
all  have  their  separate  schools  and  a  dbtinct 
education  of  their  own«  None  has  heen  deemed 
necessary  for  agriouHum— that  which  supplies 
the  whole  human  race  with  daily  hread.  Hap- 
pily the  puhlio  sentiment  in  many  States  of 
the  Union,  recognizing  this  defect  in  their 
educational  system,  has  compelled  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  reform  in  this  particular.  Agricul- 
tural colleges  have  heen  founded  and  liherally 
endowed  by  the  States,  and  wherever  they  have 
l>een  established  they  have  been  successful. 

The  refusal  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia  to 
appropriate  the  miserable  pittance  demanded 
by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  that  State  to 
promote  the  interests  of  agriculture  by  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  a  reproach  on  the 
<!ivilization,  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the 
State.  No  false  arguments  of  economy  ean 
excuse  it,  because  the  greater  the  necessity  to 
increase  the  productive  wealth  of  the  State  to 
bear  the  burdens  which  dishonest  and  incompe- 
tent government  has  imposed  upon  her  people, 
the  more  imperative  the  necessity  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  alone  the 
In-oducti  ve  power  may  be  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened. 

By  eduoation  only  can  agriculture  be  ele- 
vated in  tlio  scale  of  professions  and  made  to 
assume  that  position  of  importance  and  dignity 
which  belongs  to  it  of  right. 

AORICOLA. 


Tence  and  Shed  for  Lire  Stock. 

Mb,  Editor — For  the  benefit  of  our  friend 
Tlowhandles,  who  is  evidently  a  planter,  and 
being  such,  is  not  supposed  to  know  anything 
about /artnin^,  I  will  state  that  two  men  fur- 
nished with  a  post-hole  digger,  to  excavate 
holes  three  feet  deep,  posts  of  split  white  oak, 
fence  rails,  and  an  ax  to  trim  their  ends,  will, 
in  a  speedy  and  economical  manner,  enclose  a 
large  stock-lot  with  a  fence  qaiie  "  bull  strong, 
horse  high  and  pig  tight;  "  proof  against  not 
only  goats,  but  wolves  also.  In  fact  when  we 
oonsider  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  holes 
may  be  dug — four  times  as  fast  as  with  a  spade, 
the  saving  of  rails  in  a  straight  fence,  and  the 
permanent  character  of  it — it  would  be  econo- 
>ny  to  fence  in  the  whole  place  in  this  manner. 
I  like  to  see  good  etables,.  but  they  are  not 


absolutely  necessary  in  our  clhnate,  nor  are 
they  al4(raj»  attsina^e  on  «  large  scale.  In 
such  cases,  I  would  suggest  square  Ail  |»en8 
notched  into  the  fence,  which  serves  as  oba 
wall— or,  better  etill,  rails  held  in  place  by 
posts;  one  wall  raited  Itigher  than  the  oppoaite 
one,  rails  laid  across,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  corn  stalks,  and  grass,  if  not  able  to  get 
boards — two  poets  set  on  each  side  of  where 
the  door,  if  wanted,  is  to  be — the  rails  on  the 
inner  wall,  if  any,  sawed  in  two  in  the  middle, 
then  near  each  set  of  posts.  These  blocks 
serve  to  chock  up  the  rails.  Doors,  if  desired, 
to  these  pens,  or  continuous  shed  with  side  par- 
titions, if  so  made,  can  be  readily  constructed 
of  boards,  and  swung  on  wooden  hinges.  A 
board  roof^  weighted  down  with  rails,  would  be 
cheapest  in  the  end,  and  the  cracks  in  the 
north  wall  battened  up  with  them  also,  to  keep 
out  the  winds,  until  further  protection  be  had 
by  a  wind  screen  of  a  row  of  pines,  hollies  or 
cedars. 

The  stock  can  be  driven  up  out  of  the  fields, 
put  in  this  enclosure,  and  locked  even  ft-om 
Sambo.  Do  n't  Mr.  Plowhandles  see  the 
point?  S.T.  G. 


For  ih$  Southern  Farm  cmd  Honu. 

Jl  Good  PlaEntation  Barn. 

Mr.  Editor — One  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  so  little  manure  is  saved  on  our  planta- 
tions is  that  not  on  one  plantation  in  a  hun- 
dred is  there  a  good,  commodious  bam,  giving 
comfortable,  well  ventilated  stalls  for  the  stock, 
and  an  adequate  shelter  for  the  grain  and  for- 
age with  which  we  feed  them.  Our  plantation 
buildings,  especially  our  stables,  are  a  reproach 
to  civilized  people.  We  muki  mend  our  prao- 
tice  in  this  respect  if  we  would  improve,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  our  agricultural  papers  to  show 
us  how  to  do  so.  For  $1200  to  $1500  a  good 
barn  may  be  built,  painted  and  furnished  with 
all  the  necessary  machinery  for  threshing,  cut- 
ting and  grinding,  affording  accommodation  on 
the  ground  floor  for  twenty  head  of  mules  and 
horses,  plenty  of  room  on  the  second  floor  for 
grain,  fodder,  shacks  and  hay,  with  a  plaee  for 
threshing,  cutting  and  grinding.  This  work 
can  b^done  on  days  when  the  weather  will  not 
allow  field  work,  and  these  days  are  thus  made 
profitable  instead  of  a  loss.  The  horses  and 
mules  are  well  cared  for,  all  the  manure  is 
saved,  and  Jialf  the  food  now  used  to  keep  the 
stock  in  good  working  condition  is  saved. 

Hakoook. 
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For  th$  Southern  Fcann  mtd  Honu, 

H^w  to  Apply  lime  to  Luii. 

Hr.  Bditob — In  a  recent  number  of  your 
popular  magazine,  you  speak  of  the  value  of 
lime  as  a  fertilizer,  in  reply  to  the  questions  of 
a  correspondent.  As  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  lime,  you  will  pardon  me 
for  sending  you  for  publication  a  few  hints  as 
to  its  application,  which  may  be  useful. 

The  great  thing  in  applying  lime  to  land, 
is  to  distribute  it  evenly  over  the  surface,  and 
then  cover  it  with  a  harrow,  so  as  to  mix  it  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  surface  *  soil.  It 
must  not  be  covered  too  deep.  I  never  apply 
lime  until  after  the  land  has  been  plowed. 

I  never  use  quick-lime,  I  always  slake  it, 
and  this  is  best  done  by  pouring  brine  over  it. 
When  it  is  well  slaked  and  is  in  a  fine  powder, 
I  apply  it  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  taking  care,  I  repeat,  to  distribute 
it  evenly  so  that  every  part  of  the  field  may 
have  its  proper  portion. 

Lime  may  be  applied  at  any  time.  The 
best  time  perhaps  is  just  before  sowing.  I  have 
found  it  very  beneficial  to  mix  with  the  lime 
a  couple  of  bushels  of  salt,  and  five  or  six 
bushels  of  good  ashes. 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  lime  by  itself 
will  restore  worn  land.  The  soil  must  have 
humuay  and  if  this  be  exhausted  by  bad  and 
improvident  farming,,  it  must  be  supplied  by 
manures  which  by  decomposition  afford  am- 
monia.   Lime  will  not  produce  it. 

Old  Farmer. 

Hanover  Co.,  Va. 


Home  Thrusts. 


Alderman  Mechi,  the  famed  agriculturist  of 
Tiptree  Farm,  Kent,  England,  referring  to  the 
advantages  of  deep  plowing,  care  of  stocks, 
under-draining,  manures,  &c.,  and  answering 
the  objection  of  expense  which  is  made  to  these 
improvements,  gives  the  objectors  the  follow- 
ing home  thrusts : 

Farmers  di^  their  gardens  two  feet  deep,  but 
only  plow  their  land  four  or  five  inches.  They 
take  especial  care  of  their  nag  horses  in  good, 
warm  stables,  but  expose  their  farm  horses  and 
cattle  to  all  weathers.  They  deny  the  utility 
of  drainage  in  strong  tenacious  clays,  but  dare 
not  dig  an  under-ground  cellar  in  such  soils, 
because  the  water  would  get  in.  They  waste 
their  liquid  manure,  but  buy  guano  from  Peru 
to  repair  the  loss,  and  some  practical  men  who 
are  in  ecstacies  with  the  urine  of  the  sheep- 
fold,  have  been  known  seriously  to  doubt  the 
benefit  of  liquid  manure.  But  it  may  be  asked: 
'*  Where  is  the  capital  to  come  from  for  all 


these  improvements?"  The  reply  will  be: 
"  Where  does  the  capital  come  irom  to  make 
railroads  and  docks,  to  build  steam  veasela,  to 
erect  a  whole  town  of  new  squares  and  streets, 
and  carry  out  every  other  usefUl  and  profitable 
undertaking  7  " 


For  th§  SoutktmFarm  tmd  Borne, 

MuigoM  Wnraels. 

Mr.  Editor — I  see  in  the  July  number  yon 
inquire  about  Mangold  Wurzels,  and  seeing  no 
one  has  said  anything  about  them  in  the  Au- 
gust number,  I  thought  I  would  give  my  expe- 
rience. I  bought  the  seed  from  Mr.  Milne,  of 
Macon,  who  imports  all  his  seeds.  I  planted 
the  seed  in  the  spring,  and  after  coming  up  I 
find  they  stood  the  dry,  hot  weather  better 
than  the  beets.  I  feed  them  in  the  raw  state 
to  hogs,  who  seem  fond  of  them.  My  opinion 
is,  in  ordinary  seasons  mangolds  would  be  a 
valuable  crop  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  I  planted 
about  an  eighth  of  an  acre,  but  shall  plant  on 
a  larger  scale  next  spring — I  am  so  well  pleased 
with  my  first  trial. 

Yours,  &C., 

OCMULOEV. 

Bibb  Go.,  Ga. 


Kbnovatino  Soils  bt  Firb. — In  England 
land  is  often  renovated  by  what  is  known  as 
"parine  and  burninj^."  It  is  mainly  applica- 
ble to  land  containing  much  vegetable  sub- 
stance, and  is  performed  by  taking  up  the  top 
surface  to  a  depth  of  two  mches  with  a  spade, 
and  placing  the  layer  in  edgeways  pieces,  so 
that  It  may  become  air-dried.  This  done,  fire 
is  applied  and  allowed  to  smoulder  until  the 
whole  surface  has  been  burned  over.  The  sn- 
perfiuous  orp^anic  matter  is  thus  burned  out  and 
caused  to  yield  an  immediate  supply  of  potash 
to  the  soil ;  some  of  the  mineral  elenoents  of 
plant  food  are  rendered  more  soluble,  and  if 
the  land  be  clayey,  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for 
absorbing  and  retaining  ordinary  manures  k 
increased. 

At  usual  prices  for  labor  in  this  country,  this 
method  of  renovation  is  too  costly  for  orcunarv 
field  practice,  but  for  small  plats  designed  for 
special  crops  like  carrots,  or  for  garden  pur- 

goses,  the  plan  is  well  worthy  of  adoption, 
omething  similar  may  also  be  profitably  tried 
upon  reclaiming  swamps,  by  skimming  the 
surface  with  a  plow  until  the  tufts  of  erass 
roots  and  the  line  can  be  raked  out.  These 
should  be  burned  in  heaps  under  as  much  of 
the  soil  as  the  slow  fire  will  bear,  and  the  dirt 
and  ashes  together  distributed  upon  the  sur- 
face. 

The  London  Times  places  the  number  of 
cittle  in  Great  Britain,  annually  available 
for  the  butcher,  at  2,336,000;  and  sheep  at 
11,033,000. 
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The  Cotton  Caterpillar. 

We  copy  from  the  Mobile  Register  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  article  on  the  cotton  cater- 
pillar, from  the  pen,  we  believe,  of  the  able 
agricaltural  editor  of  that  paper,  who  is  not 
only  an  accomplished  agriculturist,  but  one  of 
the  most  learned  entomologists  in  our  country. 

The  subject  is  one  of  vast  importance.  The 
damage  done  to  the  Southern  States  this  year 
by  the  caterpillar  has  been  very  great,  and  if 
by  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  appear- 
ance and  habits  of  this  pest,  we  can  better  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  its  ravages,  an  authentic 
description  of  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  of 
value.  In  the  words,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Stelle, 
"  yielding  to  this  conviction  we  make  the  cot- 
ton caterpillar  our  *  Scientific '  subject  for  this 
month: 

"There  are  man^  caterpillars  and  many 
army  worms,  according  to  tde  way  we  usually 
speaic  of  them,  but  the  insect  upon  which  we 
now  propose  to  treat  is  that  which  devours  the 
foliage  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  is  known  to 
naturalists  as  Anoma  xylina.  In  some  localities 
we  call  it  the  cotton  army  worm,  and  jn  others 
the  cotton  caterpillar — the  latter  seems  to  be 
coming  into  the  most  universal  use.  It  was 
first  scientifically  described  by  the  great  Amer- 
ican Entomologist,  Thomas  Say.  m  1827.  It 
has  been  known  to  us  since  the  days  when  we 
first  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  cotton 
plant,  and  it  seems  to  be  an  insect  peculiar  to 
America.  According  to  Dr.  D.  L.  Phares,  of 
Woodville,  Miss.,  it  destroyed  over  two  hun- 
dred tons  of  cotton  in  the  Bahamas  as  long  ago 
as  1788 ;  while  in  Georgia  it  completely  ruined 
the  crop  in  1793.  After  that  date  it  made  sad 
havoc  in  1800, 1804, 1825  and  1826.  Since  then 
it  has  put  in  a  regular  annual  appearance  in 
greater  or  lesser  force,  in  some  parts  of  the 
cotton  states.  It  always  seems  to  be  worse 
after  a  severe  winter,  which  is  explained  as 
follows: — The  moth  produ'^ing  the  caterpillar 
lives  through  the  winter,  in  the  perfect  state. 
If  the  winter  is  severe  it  lies  torpid  and  re- 
quires no  food,  but  if  open  it  remains  active, 
and  as  there  is  no  supply  of  its  natural  food  at 
hand  it  starves  to  death. 

The  moth  or  parent  of  the  cotton  caterpillar 
flies  only  at  night.  When  at  rest  it  sits  hftad 
downward  on  some  vertical  surface,  with  the 
inner  edges  of  its  wings  laid  closely  against 
the  sides  of  its  body,  tbrowini;  it  into  a  kind  of 
triangular  shape,  or  rather  into  the  shape  of  a 
smoothing  iron,  the  head  representing  the 
sharp  or  front  end.  While  in  this  condition  it 
measures  about  throe-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length  from  head  to  rear  end  of  wings.  The 
general  color  of  its  upper  surface  is  a  golden 
yellow  inclining  to  buff,  with  a  faint  olive  tint 
exposed  near  the  outer  or  posterior  margin  of 
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the  wings  when  expanded.  The  fore-wingf 
are  marked  with  two  prominent  spots  on  each ; 
the  spots  nearest  the  tips  being  or  a  dark  slata 
color  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  mustard 
seed,  while  those  nearest  the  head  are  clear 
white  and  smaller  than  the  first  named.  There 
are  also  to  be  seen,  on  close  looking,  dim  Ulao- 
colored  lines  crossing  here  and  there  over  the 
fore  or  front  wings. 

As  already  stated  this  moth  lives  through 
the  winter — early  in  summer  it  deposits  its 
e^gs  on  the  underside  of  the  cotton  leaf  in 
little  round  batches  not  unlike  a  green  rasp- 
berry in  size,  color  and  general  appearance.  In 
a  few  days  the  worms  hatch  out — very  small, 
of  course — and  fall  at  once  to  feeding  upon  the 
plant  They  are  of  a  ereen  color,  but  as  they 
progress  in  size  they  oecome  only  greenish; 
that  is,  they  take  upon  themselves  pale  stripes 
running  longitudinally,  and  not  unfrequently 
dotted  with  black.  The  back  is  of  a  hue 
darker  than  the  general  shade  of  the  worm ; 
but  really  there  is  no  standard  bv  which  to 
describe  the  color  of  the  insect  other  than  to 
call  it  greenish,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  varies 
so  much  in  its  colorings.  We  have  oflen  found 
them  covered  with  a  kind  of  purplish  tinge. 

When  fully  grown  the  cotton  caterpillar 
measures  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  it 
rather  slender  in  shape.  There  are  several 
other  caterpillars  that  resemble  it  very  closely, 
as  the  grass- worm,  the  boll- worm,  or  corn- 
worm  as  it  is  sometimes  called — ^that  which 
you  find  cutting  the  corn  while  in  roasting  ear 
— but  it  has  two  peculiarities  which  enable  us 
to  distinguish  it  fVom  them  very  readily.  One 
of  these  cc>nsists  in  a  pair  of  defective  ^etnear 
the  middle  of  the  insect,  which  force  it  to  bend 
up  its  body  in  the  act  of  moving  about,  on  the 
plan  of  the  span  or  measuring  worm,  while 
the  other  worms  resembling  it  glide  smoothly 
along  by  the  action  of  their  feet.  The  other 
peculiarity  U  shown  in  a  kind  of  spiteful  leap 
or  spring  to  some  distance  when  disturbeo. 
Most  of  the  caterpillars  coil  up  and  remain 
motionless  when  you  disturb  them,  but  none 
leap  off"  like  the  cotton  worm. 

It  takes  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  days  after 
hatching  to  mature  the  cotton  caterpillar. 
The  insect  then  ceases  to  eat,  folds  a  leaf 
together,  webs  itself  up  inside  the  fold,  and 
changes  into  the  chrysalis  state,  from  which, 
in  due^me — depending  upon  the  character  of 
the  weather — it  comes  forth  a  perfect  moth,  as 
already  described,  and  soons  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  generation  of  caterpillars.  How 
many  generations  there  are  in  the  course  of 
the  season  is  not  clearly  known,  some  entomolo- 
git'ts  claiming  two  and  others  three.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  this  also  depends  upon  the  season 
— that  there  are  just  as  many  generations  aa 
the  course  of  nature  and  the  length  of  the 
season  will  permit. 

Of  course  wo  need  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
explhining  what  is  meant  by  the  term  moth. 
A  moth  is  simply  a  niv;ht  butterfly,  generally 
speaking,  for  most  of  them  fly  in  the  nieht. 
We  sometimes  call  them  millers,  and  when 
they  como  into  our  rooms  and  pitch  at  our 
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lamps  we  oall  them  "candle-flies.''  So  the 
motn  of  the  cotton  caterpillar  is  a  yellowish 
miller,  or  yellowish  "candle-fly,"  just  as  we 
please  to  style  it.  Some  of  our  exchanges 
Lave  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  "  fly  of  the 
eotton  caterpillar^"  which  sounds  a  little 
awkward,  for  in  science  a  fly  is  a  creature  with 
only  two  wings,  as  a  house  fly  or  a  horse  fly, 
whereas  the  cotton  moth  has  four  wings,  and 
is,  therefore,  no  fly. 

We  have  but  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
remedies  with  which  to  combat  this  pest  of 
the  planter.  Handpicking  the  plants  is  sure, 
but  hardly  practicable  in  all  cases.  Fires 
built  about  file  fleld  at  night  would  be  likely 
to  do  some  good  in  the  way  of  destroying  the 
moth,  as  it  has  a  natural  disposition  to  fly  into 
them.  We  know  of  several  persons  wno  are 
now  experimenting  with  dry  Paris  green 
sprinkled  upon  the  plants,  after  having  been 
mixed  with  flfteen  or  twenty  parts  of  dry 
ashes  or  slacked  lime,  and  we  hope  to  hear  a 
good  report  from  them." 


WAt  ^iw^* 
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I  propose  to  give  you  my  method  of  bee- 
keeping, and  if  you  think  that  it  will  be  of  any 
interest  to  your  readers,  you  can  publish  it.  In 
the  first  place,  every  one  that  expects  to  be  suc- 
cessfiil  in  raising  bees,  should  have  a  movable 
fhune  hive  of  some  kind,  for,  without  this,  they 
can  increase  their  stock  but  very  little.  Al- 
most any  of  the  patent  hives  used  by  good  apia- 
rians will  answer  the  purpose,  but  still  some  of 
them  are  much  more  convenient  than  others. 

After  getting  a  good  hive  and  as  many 
stands  of  oees  as  he  wants,  the  bee-ke^er  can 
then  commence  his  work  for  the  year,  and  he 
should  always  set  started  early  in  the  spring, 
in  order  to  get  all  the  swarms  that  may  come  off. 

If  his  bees  are  in  a  common  box  hive  and  he 
does  not  want  to  transfer  them,  all  he  will 
have  to  do  is  to  wait  until  he  can  get  a  swarm 
f^om  his  old  hives,  then  put  this  new  swarm 
into  his  movable  frame  hive,  and  he  then  can 
commence  making  what  we  call  artificial 
swarms.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  take 
a  good  strong  stock  and  divide  them  about 
equal,  always  leaving  the  queen  in  the  old 
hive,  and  be  sure  at  the  same  time  to  have  youne 
brood  and  eggs  that  are  under  six  days  old  with 
which  they  can  raise  another  queen.    A  much 


better  plan  is  (if  he  hat  several  hives)  to  take 
one  frame  of  bees  fbrood  and  honey)  firom 
enough  hives  to  fill  nis  new  one  up  at  onoe^ 
and  the  new  hive  will  in  a  short  time  be  aa 
strong  as  the  best  old  one.  By  this  plan  he 
can  make  a  new  swarm  every  few  days  and 
not  weaken  his  stock.  I  have  succeeded  better 
by  this  plan  than  any  other  that  I  have  ever 
tried  yet 

Successful  bee  raising  is  a  very  easy  thinz 
accomplished  if  any  one  knows  what  to  do,  and 
does  it  at  the  right  time.    Never  fail  to  keep 

food  strong  stocks,  and  the  moth  will  never 
e  any  trouole.  I  have  a  hive  that  I  have  been 
using  for  some  time  (and  so  far  it  has  proved  u 
complete  success)  that  all  bee-keepers  are  wel- 
come to  try  free  of  coat.  It  is  not  a  patent  hive, 
and  I  do  n't  ofler  to  sell  it,  but  will  give  a  full 
description  of  it  to  any  one  Writing  for  it;  or 
they  can  buy  the  hives  ready  made  at  actual 
cost,  which,  when  complete  is  very  little.  The 
market  is  sometimes  flooded  with  patent  hives, 
and  inexperienced  apiarians  will  often  get 
humbugged. 

The  Italians  are  highly  recommended,  but 
as  long  as  there  are  so  many  native  bees  they 
can  never  be  kept  pure,  as  they  have  been 
known  to  mix  when  four  miles  apart,  at  least 
that  was  the  nearest  native  hive  known  at  the 
time.  To  transfer  bees  from  the  common  box- 
hive,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  smoke  in  or> 
der  to  get  them  l^orou^hly  subdued ;  then  lay 
the  hive  down  on  one  side,  and  take  off  the  top 
piece  of  plank,  carefully  handling  it  to  keep 
from  breaking  the  comb;  then  cut  all  the  larg- 
est pieces  to  It  closely  inside  the  frame,  and 
fasten  with  small  tacks,  and  after  this  is  done 
place  all  the  frames  in  the  new  hive  and  set  it 
in  the  same  place  where  the  old  hive  stood, 
then  put  in  your  bees,  and  the  work  is  done. — 
Bee-Keeper^  in  MoHle  Regisier. 


Useftil  Hints  for  Beginners  in  Bee-Keeping. 

Work  quietly,  and  avoid  sudden  jars ;  never 
flght  your  bees»  and  always  An^  eoU. 

If  you  get  stung,  remove  the  sting,  squeeze 
out  all  the  poison  you  can,  and  apply  harts- 
horn. 

Use  plenty  of  smoke;  a  roll  of  dry  rags  or 
decayed  wood  makes  the  best ;  blow  it  in  the 
entrance  and  at  top  of  frames. 

If  you  are  timid,  use  rubber  gloves  on  the 
hands,  and  a  vail  over  the  face  and  head ;  the 
vail  must  be  long  enough  to  allow  the  vest  or 
coat  to  be  put  on  over  it. 

When  pasture  first  becomes  plenty  in  the 
spring  is  a  good  time  to  transfer  bees.  Always 
work  among  the  hives  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  the  bees  are  busy. 

Stocks  without  eggs  or  young  brood  in  June^ 
must  be  queenless,  and  should  be  supplied  with 
a  queen  or  queen-cell,  or  they  will  dwindle 
away  and  perish  either  by  robbers  or  moth. 

When  symptoms  of  robbing  occur,  use  the 
utmost  caution.  Contract  the  entrance  of 
weak  hives,  and  allow  no  coml^  honey,  sugar. 
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OT  syrup  to  be  around.    Avoid  opening  hives 
M  much  as  possible. 

Avoid  an  excess  of  drone  comb,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  queen  in  swarms  where  combs  are  to 
be  constructed.  As  swarms  having  young 
queens  seldom  swarm  that  year,  less  drone 
eomb  is  built  in  swarms  having  young  queens. 

Quiet  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  wellbe- 
ing  of  an  apiary.  Do  not  place  it  near  mills, 
steam  works,  or  manufactories  of  any  kind.  If 
possible,  have  it  in  view  from  the  windows  of 
ttie  family  room,  as  much  extra  trouble  maybe 
avoided. 

Put  on  honey  boxes  partly  filled  with  comb 
as  soon  as  the  lower  part  of  the  hive  is  well 
filled  with  honey  and  bees,  and  when  they  are 
gathering  honey  plentifully;  commence  "with 
only  one  or  two  boxes  at  a  time  on  the  most 
populous  stocks. 

In  transferring  combs,  always  give  those  the 
preference  that  contain  worker  brood.  Put 
Drood  combs  near  the  center  of  the  hive  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  in  the  box  hive.  Do 
your  transferring  where  robbers  cannot  possi- 
bly be  attracted. 

Avoid  weak  swarms,  as  they  gather  but  lit- 
tle honey,  breed  slowly,  and  are  in  great  dan- 
ger of  destruction  by  robbers,  the  moth,  or 
severity  of  winter.  Weak  swarms  should  al- 
ways bie  united  in  the  fall,  and  should  never  be 
made  by  dividing  early  in  the  season. 

Whenever  you  notice  the  bees  running  about 
the  entrance  in  the  evenine,  in  adisturl^d  con- 
dition, mark  that  hive  and  notice  it  the  next 
evening.  If  the  bees  run  about  smelling  each 
other,  it  is  a  sien  that  they  have  lost  their 
queen,  and  should  receive  attention. 

In  establishing  an  apiary,  select  a  gentle 
•lope  to  the  southeast;  face  the  hives  m  the 
same  direction ;  if  possible,  have  running  water 
near;  shade,  and  protection  from  winds  are  im- 
portant. Set  every  hive  as  perpendicular  as  a 
clock — for  a  stand,  take  two  short  pieces  of  4 
by  6  inch  scantling,  and  lay,  or  nail  on  a  board. 

To  make  queen  cages ;  cut  wire-cloth  3  by 
4  inches;  pull  oul  two  or  three  transverse 
wires  firom  one  of  the  three-inch  edges,  and  in- 
sert the  projecting  ends  thus  left  in  the  corres- 
ponding meshes  of  the  other  three-^inch  edge, 
and  fasten  them;  stop  one  end  with  cork  or 
Wood.  When  you  wish  to  introduce  a  queen, 
put  her  in  the  cage  and  stop  up  the  other  end 
with  wax. — Bee- Keeper' a^Magazine, 
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Diseases  of  Toniig  Colts. 

Perhaps  you  can  find  no  more  appropriate 
connection  than  this  in  which  to  consider  cer- 
tain diseases  that  sometimes  attack  the  young 
colt.  They  were  especially  prevalent  m  the 
stock-raising  districts  of  th«^  West  and  South 
during  the  same  period  thdO>(colt  founder  was 
so  common  there— f rone JT5 69  to  1871.  In 
these  cases  the  colt,  sic^inine  in  a  few  days 
after  foaling,  was  apt  to  prove  but  a  short-lived 
addition  to  the  farmer's  stock.  The  mule  colt 
shared  equally  with  the  horse  colt  in  the  mor- 
tolity. 

Tnese  diseases  are  of  two  distinct  classes: 
first,  those  of  the  bowels,  which  include  both 
costiveness  and  looseness ;  second,  those  of  the 
urinary  organs,  which  were  suppression,  in- 
creased flow  of  bloody  urine.  Suppression  of 
the  urine  is  sometimes  caused  by  mechanical 
obstructions,  as  will  be  mentioned  when  we 
speak  of  the  treatment;  but  with  that  rare  ex- 
ception, the  origin  of  all  these  troubles  may  be 
traced  to  the  condition  of  the  mother  at  the 
time  of  foaling  and  subsequently ;  for  the  qual- 
ity of  the  milk  which  the  youngster  beginB 
life  upon  is  to  him  a  matter  of  vital  conse- 
quence. 

We  have  before  noticed  the  highly  injurious 
results  which  follow  the  use  of  unsound  com 
and  moldy  fodder  that  constitute  a  great  part 
of  the  diet  of  thousands  of  horses  at  the  South. 
It  is  a  matter  that  involves  the  cause  of  big- 
head,  blind-staggers,  all  manner  of  digestive 
and  urinary  disturbances,  and  we  know  not 
how  nmny  evils  besides ;  but  the  dire  category 
would  be  singularly  incomplete  if  these  com- 
plaints of  the  young  colt  were  left  out  of  it. 

It  is  impossible  ror  the  mother,  fed  on  such 
substances,  not  to  impart  her  unhealthy  condi- 
tion to  the  colt.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  each  will  have  precisely  the  same  disease 
as  the  other,  and  much  less  in  the  same  degree. 
The  rule  can  scarcely  be  carried  further  than 
if  the  mother  is  unhealthy,  the  off-pring  will 
be  unhealthy  also.  Each  may  have  disorders 
that  the  other  entirely  escapes. 

But  com,  though  the  best  grown,  is  not  the 
best  fbed  for  a  mare  suckling  a  voung  colt.  It 
is  too  strong  and  heating,  and  forms  a  quality 
of  food  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  foal.  So, 
although  the  mother  remains  in  scarcely  im* 
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paired  health,  he  may  be  the  Tictim  of  obsti- 
nate costiveness  or  the  most  troublesome  scours. 
The  difficulty  would  have  no  existence  had  the 
mare  been  fed  on  proper  diet  and  judiciously 
cared  for  in  all  other  respects.  The  case  is  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  other  class  of  affections. 
Although  the  urinary  of  the  mare  may  suffer 
to  some  extent,  the  superior  strength  of  her 
system  enables  her  to  bear  up  against  the  un- 
healthy influence,  and  may  even  enable  her  to 
throw  them  off  almost  entirely ;  yet  the  tender 
colt  succumbs  more  readily,  and  suddenly  the 
owner  discovers  that  the  young  animal  is  very 
ill  and  suflerine  acutely.  Stricture,  suppres- 
sion, diabetes,  bloody  urine,  are  the  various  de- 
velopments of  disease  having  one  uniform 
origin. 

TBSATMSKT. 

The  treatment  will  prove  difficult,  as  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  give  medicine  to  the  young 
colt,  and  he  may  be  seriously  injured,  if  not 
killed  outright,  by  injudicious  drenching.  In 
this  case  all  the  medicines  attempted  should  be 
through  the  milk  of  the  mother,  and  the  clyster 
alone  given  the  colt.  If  the  bowels  are  con- 
stipated, an  aperient  given  the  mother  will 
affect  the  colt  nearly  as  quickly  as  it  does  her. 
In  this  case,  give  the  colt  a  clyster  of  salt  and 
water,  as  warm  as  he  can  bear  it,  y/'ith  a  small 
quantity  of  aloes  added ;  or  some  warm  soap- 
suds may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  "scours,"  as  it  is  called,  neither  through 
the  mother's  milk  nor  to  the  colt  will  it  answer 
to  give  much  astrjngent  medicine.  A  little  of 
the  blackberry-root  tea  may  be  administered 
to  the  mare.  As  a  clyster  for  the  colt,  it  will 
be  best  to  use  fifty  drops  of  laudanum,  with 
one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  dis- 
solved in  water;  or  a  little  salt  and  water  cold, 
with  a  slight  infusion  of  golden-seal,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  finely-pulverized  charcoal.  If 
an  astringent  medicine  be  given  to  the  colt, 
some  mild  aperient  should  accompany  it,  or 
extreme  costiveness  with  fever  will  be  the  re- 
sult. 

The  urinary  difficulties  of  the  colt  are  not 
so  readily  managed.  When  there  is  suppres- 
sion of  the  urine,  examine  the  parts  to  see  that 
the  trouble  does  not  arise  from  mechanical 
causes.  In  a  few  cases  the  outlet  at  tho  penis 
will  be  found  sealed,  perhaps  so  that  no  urine 
can  possibly  force  a  passage.  If  this  is  caused 
by  a  ecabby  incrustation,  wash  off  the  part 
thoroughly,  and  there  will  be  relief  at  once. 
If  there  appears  a  skimmy  covering  over  the 
outlet  of  the  urethra,  cut  an  orifice  through  it 
with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife.  Stricture  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  from  inflammutiun  is 
the  only  cau«e  of  suppressed  urine  that  can  be 
positively  indicated  in  regard  to  the  colt,  as 
we  have'  no  knowledge  wnether  hi'*  kidneys 
are  diseased  or  not.  In  treating  this,  it  will 
tend  to  relax  the  parts  to  apply  hot  salti  and 
water  to  the  outside,  and  to  inject  some  of  it 
into  the  rectum ;  and  at  the  same  time  half  nn 
ounce  of  spirits  of  niter  may  be  given  to  the 
mother  each  day  in  some  warm  water.  ' 

Bloody  urine  in  th^  c  »lt  Wrf  have  found  to 
prove  fatal,  almost  invariably,  from  the  fever 


and  inflammation  that  was  set  up.  We  recom- 
mend bathing  with  hot  salt  and  water;  a  clyster 
of  the  same,  except  that  it  should  be  cold,  and 
spirits  of  niter  to  the  mother. — American  Stock 
Journal, 

Qnaek  Cattle  Doctors. 

I  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  wisdom  of  some  pretended  farriers  in  the 
treatment  of  a  sick  cow.  Another  man  and 
myself  were  at  work  threshing  in  the  same 
bam  where  a  cow  was  lying  sick.  Both  of  us 
agreed  that  she  was  doing  well  enough,  as  her 
appetite  was  increasing,  her  eyes  looked  brighter 
and  she  could  rise  easier  and  more  frequently 
than  she  had  previously. 

Her  owner,  not  being  willing  to  let  well 
enough  alone,  was  constantly  inquiring  of 
those  within  his  reach  what  he  should  do  for 
her  benefit.  One  individual  recommended  a 
large  handful  of  saltpeter,  but  in  consequence 
of  my  earnest  remonstrance  against  such  a 
dose,  the  owner  reduced  the  quantity  nearly 
one-half  and  put  the  rest  down  the  cow's 
throat  in  a  bottle.  She  did  not  take  a  spear  of 
hay  after  that,  hut  grew  worse  rapidly.  The 
owner,  in  alarm  and  haste,  sought  the  services 
of  a  celebrated  cow-doctor,  who  lived  at  some 
distance ;  but  being  quite  unwell  he  was  unable 
to  come  in  person,  but  on  the  symptoms  being 
described  to  him,  he  prescribed  a  pint  of 
strong  soft-soap,  which  was  administered  to 
her.  Until  this  she  had  kept  her  bead  in  its 
natural  position,  but  now  she  stretched  it  oat 
upon  the  floor,  and  was  dead  in  less  time  than 
it  took  to  get  the  soap  down. 

When  the  fact  is  considered  that  meat  soaked 
in  a  very  weak  solution  of  potash,  ia  proof 
against  the  most  voracious  appeiite  of  any  dog^ 
some  faint  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  igno- 
rance and  folly  of  such  practitioners.  Tet 
they  exist  all  through  our  country,  prescribing 
remedies  without  rhyme  or  reason ;  and  I  know 
of  no  better  way  to  bring  them  to  their  senses 
than  to  commend  them  to  the  kind  attentions 
of  the  agents  of  the  society  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals. 

-  Every  one  knows  not  only  how  important  it 
is  a  physician  should  understand  his  patient's 
case,  but  how  extreraelv  difficult  it  is  for  even 
skillful  ones  to  obtain  that  knowledge,  with  all 
the  information  the  human  patient  can  give  of 
his  C(»ndition  and  feelings.  With  how  much 
caution,  then,  should  we  treat  sick  animals, 
which  cannot  communicate  such  information 
in  regard  to  the  natures  of  their  diseases. 

In  a  neighboring  town,  I  once  met  one  of 
those  farriers  by  nature,  (for  I  am  sure  grace 
never  had  anything  to  do  wiih.  thom.)  and  I 
questioned  hira  as  to  what  authors  in  his  calling 
he  held  in  the  highest  estimation;  adding, 
before  be  had  time  to  answer,  that  I  suppom 
he  hud  read  them  all,  from  Mills  to  Dr.  JDadd. 
The  very  enlightening  answer  that  I  received 
Was,  '*  /  donH  want  no  book  larnin\**  **  But, 
Mr.  P.,"  said  I,  *'8ome  of  the  people  in  your 
town  think  you  have  made^reat  attainments 
in  that  direction,  and  now  supposing  your 
knowledge  should  bo  written  out  and  printed, 
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would  it  not  be  valuable  to  the  world  ?"  "  / 
dorCt  toant  any  book  lamin\^^  was  the  indigDaot 
response.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  his  logic 
and  his  practice  were  in  perfect  keeping. — Af. 
M.  F.y  in  New  England  Farmer. 
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Breeding  Ponltry  for  Profit. 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  address 
before  an  English  Agricultural  Society,  on  the 
value  of  raising  poultry,  in  a  business  point  of 
view: 

I  will  now  conclude  by  throwing  out  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  and  easiest  way  of 
improving  one's  existing  stock  of  fowls  by  the 
introduction  of  fresh  blood.  The  cheapest  and 
readiest  way  that  would  naturallv  present 
itself,  would  be  to  introduce  a  cock  bird  of  one 
of  the  best  and  most  approved  breeds  to  cross 
with  some  6  or  8  of  your  largest  and  beat  hens 
at  present  in  your  yard.  A  9  or  10  pound 
Brahma  cock  would  probably  be  the  best  to 
cross  with  half-breed  Dorking  or  full-bodied 
barn-door  bens,  or,  if  your  stock  is  of  a  smaller 
breed,  croes-bred  Hamburghs^  or  half  Spanish, 
a  fiqe,  spirited  Houdan  cock  may  be  introduced 
with  greater  advantage.  In  either  case,  your 
breed  of  fowls  reared  from  this  cross  will  be 
considerably  improved  the  following  year,  both 
as  to  size,  strength  of  constitution,  egg-pro- 
ducing powers,  and  fattening  propensities. 
Such  a  course,  however,  would  be  but  a  make- 
shift, and  the  better  plan  would  be  to  clear  out 
one's  stock  entirely,  and  commence  de  novo,  by 
the  introduction  of  entirely  fresh  stock,  and 
tl^t  the  very  best  that  can  be  obtained.  Either 
a  few  birds  may  be  purchased  of  the  several 
breeds  desired  to  be  kept,  and  the  eggs  set 
aside  for  hatching  as  they  are  laid,  or  a  couple 
of  sittings  of  eggs  from  some  near  breeder  of 
known  respectability  may  be  purchased,  and  so 
a  stock  of  the  best  birds  may  be  procured  at 
little  cost.  The  following  year  these  birds  may 
be  either  crossed  or  kept  pure,  but  in  the  case 
of  allowing  your  birds  to  cross,  it  will  be  im- 
portant to  see  that  you  allow  but  one  cross, 
always  breeding  from  the  pure  stock,  and  not 
from  the  eggs  laid  by  the  cross,  or  you  at  once 
commence  to  degenerate.  A  single  cross  judi- 
ciously done  is  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise, 
as  it  almost  invariably  produces  a  profitable 
and  precocious  offspring  with  increased  stamina 
and  strength  of  constitution.  The  Brahma  and 
Dorking,  and  the  Houdan  and  Silver  Hamburgh 
are  both  admirable  crosses,  and  the  Creve  cock 
toay  also  be  made  use  of  with  great  advantasje, 
combining,  as  this  breed  does,  great  size  with 
superb  quality  of  flesh  and  aptitude  to  fatten. 
If  there  is  one  point  more  important  than 
another  in  keeping  up  your  breed  of  fowls  to 
the  proper  standard,  it  is  the  possession  of  a 
r^lly  good  cock,  of  a  strain  wholly  different 
from  the  breeds  he  is  acquainted  with ;  a  suffi- 
cient importance  is  seldom  attached  to  this  es- 
sential requirement.  Before  concluding,  I  will 
make  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to  ducts. 
Ducks  are,  under  oertain  conditions,  among  the 


most  profitable  stock  of  the  poultry  yard. 
'Those  who  possess  plenty  of  marshy  grounds 
can  keep  ducks  at  little  or  no  cost,  as  they  will, 
under  these  conditions,  find  their  own  living; 
but  in  places  that  do  not  afford  these  advan- 
tages, ducks  are  the  mo9t  ruinous  and  unprofit- 
able creatures  connected  with  the  farm  yard — 
managed  as  they  commonly  are.  The  Ayles- 
bury people,  who  are  perhaps  the  most  success- 
ful duck  breeders  in  tne  world,  adopt  a  system 
that  is  almost  unknown,  certainly  unpractised 
elsewhere.  It  is  said  that  upward  of  £20,000 
is  annually  received  in  this  district  alone  for 
the  ducklings  sent  to  the  London  market. 
The  system  adopted  by  these  breeders  is  to 
bring  ducks  into  the  London  market  at  a  season 
when  none  are  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  and 
they  consequently  obtain  a  monopoly  and  real- 
ize enormous  prices.  The  Aylesbury  breed 
commence  to  lay  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier 
than  any  other  breed,  and  these  eggs,  laid  often 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  are  at  once  set  under 
hens,  and  when  hatched,  the  young  are  hastened 
to  maturity  with  amazing  rapidity.  Thev  are 
kept  in  a  warm,  sheltered  situation,  and  fed 
upon  the  most  nourishing  food,  add  never  al- 
lowed access  to  water.  Oatmeal  and  milk  form 
their  chief  diet,  and  sometimes  more  stimulat- 
ing food  is  added.  These  ducks  grow,  fatten, 
and  feather  with  rapidity;  in  less  than  8  weeks 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  shell  they  are  in 

ferfect  feather  and  ready  to  send  to  market, 
n  places  where  ducks  have  to  depend  on  hand 
feeding  for  their  living,  they  can  only  be  kept 
profitably  by  bringing  them  rapidly  to  maturity 
and  killing  them  before  they  take  to  the  water 
or  begin  to  lose  their  first  feathers.  With  these 
hints  I  beg  to  conclude,  trusting  that  the  remarks 
I  have  made  may  have  met  with  your  approvaL 

Carbolic  Acid  and  Ponltry, 

The  Canadian  Poultry  Chronicle  gives  the 
following  details  respecting  the  use  of  carbolie 
acid  in  connection  with  poultry  houses : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  efiScacy,  but 
it  becomes  every  one  to  exercise  care  in  hand- 
ling it.  The  acid  is. sold  by  all  druggists  in  its 
crystalline  and  liq^uid  form.  In  crystal,  it  dis- 
solves in  twenty  times  its  weight  in  water,  that 
is,  one  ounce  of  crystals  require  twenty  ounces 
of  water  to  dissolve  them.  Thus  dissolved,  it 
is  entirely  too  strong  for  ordinary  use. 

A  weak  solution  may  be  made  to  wash  fowls 
in ;  one  part  of  the  acid  to  sixty  parts  of  warm 
water;  let  it  cool,  and  then  dip  the  fowls  in 
until  their  feathers  become  thoroughly  wet, 
and  the  solution  reaches  every  part  of  the 
body.  Afterward  place  the  fowls  on  clean, 
dry  straw,  where  the  sun  will  reach  them,  until 
they  are  dry.'  Another  form  in  which  it  is 
recommended  to  use  it,  is  a  soap.  These  soaps 
are  for  sale  by  the  various  manufacturers,  and 
have  a  high  reputation  for  cleansing  animals 
and  the  cure  of  skin  diseases.  A  mode  of 
making  this  soap  is  as  follows :  Dissolve  three 
pounds  of  common  bar  soap  in  hot  water,  add 
two  to  four  ounces  of  carbolic  acid,  according 
to  the  Ftrength  desired.  Allow  to  cool  as  usual 
in  making  hard  soap. 
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The  Yegetable  Chirden. 

Those  who  have  taken  our  adyice  given  in 
previous  numbers,  and  taken  the  time  and 
trouble  to  prepare  for  a  fall  and  winter  supply 
of  vegetables,  will  rejoice  when  they  contrast 
their  table,,  supplied  with  a  variety  of  fresh 
yegetabies,  with  that  of  former  years,  when  a 
few  tough  turnip  tops  were  their  only  "greens." 
To  those  who  have  not  heeded  us,  and  **  could 
not  fool  with  vegetables  "  when  the  cotton  de- 
manded attention,  we  have  only  to  say  now 
that  "you  are  too  late.  We  hope  you  will 
enjoy  your  turnip  salad." 

This  is  a  good  month  to  begin  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  garden  for  the  spring.  Let  all  the 
green  coarse  manure  intended  for  the  vegeta- 
bles be  hauled  out,  evenly  spread,  and  forked 
in  with  a  spade  fork.  By  seedtime  the  manure 
will  have  become  perfectly  intermixed  with 
the  soil,  which  will  be  loose  and  mellow.  Or- 
dinarily the  supply  of  manure  set  aside  for 
the  garden  on  a  plantation  or  farm  is  far  from 
liberal,  even  in  the  few  instances  where  any 
effort  is  made  to  gather  manure  of  any  kind. 
We  wish  our  readers  would  at  least  double  this 
supply.  A  rod  of  ground  for  vegetables,  well 
manured,  is  worth  an  acre  scantily  fed.  Most 
vegetables  are  gross  feeders,  and  require  plenty 
of  food  to  sustain  their  rapid  growth.  If  this 
if  not  supplied  the  result  is  a  slower  growth, 
and  tough,  stringy,  diminutive  vegetables,  po(^r 
in  quality  and  in  quantity.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  the  deposit.  The  interest  will  be  paid 
accordingly  in  the  spring  and  summer.  The 
asparagus  tops  are  now  beginning  to  change 
color  and  fade.  They  should  be  cut  down 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  bed,  left  where  they 


fall,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  covered  with 
a  heavy  coat  of  coarse  stable  manure.  If  a 
peck  of  coarse  salt  to  the  rod  be  scattered  over 
the  bed  before  the  manure  is  applied  it  will 
benefit  the  next  crop  materially.  Asparagus 
is  by  nature  a  marine  plant,  and  needs  salt. 

Gather  up  all  the  weeds,  trash  and  refuse, 
and  put  them  on  the  compost  heap.  It  b 
economy,  and  neatness  demands  it.  Put  away 
under  shelter  for  use  another  year  the  pea-sticks 
and  bean-poles,  tomato  trellises,  etc.  This  will 
save  much  time  when  they  are  needed  next 
year. 

Celery  should  be  well  earthed  up,  taking 
care  to  do  this  on  a  perfectly  dry  day. 

Lettuce  seed  may  still  be  sown,  and  the 
plants  from  seed  sown  last  month  may  be  now 
planted  out.  Kadishes,  too,  may  be  sown  in 
warm  borders. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


Set  out  this  month  the  Hyacinths,  Jonquils, 
Crocuses,  Gladiolus,  Snowdrops,  AnemoneS) 
Tube-rose,  Amaryllis,  Tulips,  Kanunculus, 
Polyanthus,  etc.  The  sooner  they  are  put  in 
the  ground  the  earlier  they  will  bloom,  and 
the  stronger  they  will  be.  They  will  make  a 
beautiful  show  when  all  around  them  seems 
locked  in  winter's  chill  embrace.  They  are 
the  welcome  heralds  of  the  approach  of  spring. 

This  is  a  good  season  to  sow  hardy  bienni- 
als, perennials  and  annuals  where  they  are  in- 
tended to  bloom.  If  sown  now  they  will  do 
better  than  if  sown  in  the  spring,  and  they  will 
come  into  flower  some  weeks  sooner. 

Eemember  that  the  Gladiolus  blooms  after 
the  Hyacinth  and  Crocuses,  and  though  it  has 
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no  fragrance  it  u  a 
magniflpent  flower. 
The  Amaryllis,  with 
its  gorgeous  clusters 
of  crimson  and  gold, 
comes  after  the  Qladi- 
olus,  and  has  a  power- 
fdi  |>erfume. 

The  Tube  Eose  may 
be  planted  late  in  the 
month  or  early  in  No- 
Tember.  Those  who 
have  not  made  their 
selection  of  bulbs 
would  do  well  to  do 
so  at  once.  They  may 
supply  themselves  at 
reasonable  rates,  and 
with  certainty  of  ob- 
taining what  they 
Send  for,  from  any  of 
the  seedsmen  whose 
advertisements  are  to 
be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  number. 


The  Orehard. 

The  directions  for 
September  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  pres- 
ent month. 

This  is  the  best  time 
to  prepare  the  ground 
by  deep  work  and 
thorough  draining  to 
plant  out  an  orchard 
next  month  and  De- 
cember. Select  the 
varieties  with  care, 
make  out  the  list,  and 
purchase  only  from  a 
nurseryman  of  estab- 
lished reputation. 
Never  purchase  cheap 
trees,  and  never  deal 
with  a  tree  peddler. 

Planting  an  orchard,  like  marrying  a  wife,  is 
a  serious  matter,  and  should  not  be  done  with- 
out deliberation  and  care. 

We  advise  e^ery  Soathem  farmer  to  plant 
an  orchard  at  once  if  he  has  not  one  already, 
And  if  he  has  we  advise  him  to  extend  it  and 
give  the.  whole  more  attention.  No  one  can 
devote  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  his  form  to  a 
better  or  more  profitable  purpose.    In  a  good 


fhiit  year,  with  moderately  good  management^ 
the  orchard  should  yield  an  income  of  from 
$10  to  $12  a  tree,  and  pear  trees  would  yield 
double  this  sum.  But  setting  aside  all  considr- 
eration  of  the  money  value  of  an  orchard  as  a 
source  of  income,  it  is  of  incalculable  value  to 
health  and  comfort. 


Command  your  temper,  lest  it  command  yon. 
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Budding. 

The  process  known  in  horticulture  as  bud- 
ding is  simply  the  art  of  taking  a  bud  with  a 
•mall  portion  of  the  bark  from  one  plant  and 
inserting  it  into  another.  The  plant  into  which 
the  bud  is  inserted  is  called  the  stock,  and 
there  must  be  an  affinity  between  the  plant 
fi^m  which  the  bud  is  taken  and  the  one 
upon  which  it  is  placed,  and  the  nearer  the 
relationship  the  more  certain  will  be  the 
union.  Apples  are  budded  upon  apple  stocks 
or  some  plant  nearly  related,  also  pears  upon 
pear,  quince,  hawthorn,  mountain  ash,  or  other 
plant  belonging  to  the  Pynu  family  or  genus. 

In  performing  this  operation  it  is  important 
that  the  bark  of  the  stock  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  part  readily  from  the  wood,  because 
the  bark  adhering  to  the  bud  is  usually  slipped 
under  that  of  the  stock,  where  the  assimilated 
tap  as  it  descends  from  the  leaf  can  reach  and 
nourish  the  inserted  bud,  thereby  aiding  in 
forming  a  union  between  stock  and  bud.  The 
process  or  art  of  budding  is  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  woody  plants,  and  is  sometimes  used 
in  propagating  the  succulent  or  herbaceous, 
but  is  mainly  used  for  multiplying  trees  and 
shrubs. 

The  time  for  budding  most  kinds  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  as  well  as  roses  and  other 
shrubs,  is  during  their  growth  in  summer,  July 
and  Aueust  in  the  Northern  States  being  the 
months  in  which  most  of  this  kind  of  work  is 
performed.  The  conditions  necessary  to  success 
are,  first,  well-developed  buds  of  the  present 
season's  growth,  and  stocks  upon  which  the 
bark  will  peel  readily  from  the  wood,  admit- 
ting the  inserted  bud  without  wounding  the 
wood  underneath.  Second — The  operation 
must  be  rapidly  and  carefully  performed.  The 
materials  required  are  some  soft  bass-bark,  or 
any  similar  substance,  with  which  to  tie  in  the 
buds,  and  a  sharp,  thin-bladed  knife,  the  end 
being  rounded — this  being  the  usual  form  of 
budding  knife  used  by  the  nurserymen  in  this 
yicinity,  and  probably  elsewhere.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  cut  the  buds,  examine  the  stocks, 
whether  they  are  branches  of  trees,  or  seedlings 
raised  for  the  purpose.  By  making  an  incision 
through  the  bark  and  passing  the  point  of  the 
knife  under,  slightly  lifting,  the  condition  of 
the  stocks  may  be  readily  ascertained.  If  the 
bark  parts  readily  from  the  wood  the  stock 
may  be  considered  in  a  proper  condition  for 
budding. 

The  branches  from  which  buds  are  to  be 
taken  should  be  of  the  present  season's  growth, 
the  buds  upon  them  plump  and  firm,  but  not  so 
ripe  that  the  leaves  attached  have  fallen  off. 
After  cutting  the  branch,  cut  away  the  leaves, 
but  not  the  entire  leaf  stem,  and  leave  enough 
to  take  hold  of,  which  represents  a  twie  from 
a  pear  tree.  When  a  sufficient  numoer  of 
branches  have  been  cut  to  supply  buds  for 
aevend  hours'  work,  or  less,  roll  them  in  damp 
moss,  or  paper,  and  carry  to  where  they  are  to 
be  used.  Now,  with  the  knife,  make  an  in- 
cision throueh  the  bark,  and  crosswise  of  the 
stock,  and  irom  this  incision  another  down- 
irard|  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long — the 


two  incisions  making  a  wound  resembling  the 
letter  T.  Lift  the  edges  of  the  bark  slightly 
with  the  rounded  point  of  the  knife,  and  the 
incision  is  ready  for  the  insertion  of  the  bod* 
The  bud  and  a  slieht  portion  of  wood  is  cxA 
from  the  branch,  uie  knife  passing  in  below 
the  bud,  and  brought  out  about  a  half  inch,  or 
more,  above.  Those  having  experience  in 
budding  will  usually  cut  a  number  of  bods 
fh>m  the  twig  before  making  the  incisions  in 
the  stock ;  but  one  at  a  time  is  the  safest  plan 
for  a  novice.  Now,  insert  the  lower  point  of 
the  bark  upon  which  the  bud  is  situatea  under 
the  two  lifted  edges  of  that  on  the  stock,  and 
thrust  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  incision. 

If  the  upper  end  of  the  bark  should  not  pass 
completely  under,  cut  it  off  even  with  the  cross 
incision  in  the  stock.  Then  proceed  to  wind 
the  stock  above  and  below  tne  bud,  but  up 
close  to  it.  Draw  the  ligature  firmly  a,nd  tie  ov 
fasten  in  any  way  to  keep  it  from  unwindinf^ 
If  very  strong  material  is  used  for  tying,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  loosen  the  ligatures  in  two 
or  three  weeks  after  the  buds  are  inserted ;  but 
where  buds  are  inserted  into  branches  of  » 
half  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  this  is  seldom 
required.  On  small  stocks  it  is  well  to  exam* 
ine  the  bud  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  if  the 
stocks  show  a  depression  where  the  ligatures 
are,  it  is  well  to  cut  them  loose. 

The  buds  are  not  expected  to  grow  until  the 
following  spring,  at  which  time  the  stock 
above  the  buds  should  be  removed.  The  point 
of  separation  should  be  from  two  to  three 
inches  above  the  bud,  and  all  other  sprouta 
kept  removed  from  the  stock.  Of  course  we 
are  supposing  that  the  stock  is  a  small  seed- 
ling ;  out  should  it  be  a  branch  on  a  large  tree 
then  the  sprouts  only  on  the  branch  budded 
need  be  removed. 

Ladies  who  have  strong  young  suckers  of 
common  roses  may  bud  them  with  the  more 
delicate  varieties,  such  as  Tea  or  BourbonSi 
Choice  varieties  of  fruits  may  be  budded  upon 
poor  kins,  and  a  very  little  practice  will  enable 
almost  any  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl  to  perform 
this  operation  successfully,  and  with  pleasure 
and  profit  to  family  and  friends^ — Jkfoore'^ 
Rural  New  Yorker, 


Prnnliig  the  Raspberry^ 

Oanes  which  have  once  borne  fruit,  bear  no- 
more.  Hence,  these  should  be  removed  a» 
soon  as  the  fruiting  season  is  over,  cut  off  close 
to  the  ground,  so  that  the  youne  canes  may 
have  more  room  and  air.  At  the  same  time 
due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  thinning  out  of 
the  new  canes,  removing  all  that  promise  to  bt 
weakly  or  slender.  Since  we  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  current  year's  growth  of  wood 
for  our  next  year's  crop,  |ny  process  which 
will  conserve  the  vigor  and  concentrate  the 
energies  of  the  young  plant  is  deserving  of 
regan).  Summer  pruning  and  pinching  we 
deem  a  valuable  means  to  this  end.  The 
young  plant,  when  it  has  attained  about  the 
height  of  three  feet,  should  be  pinched  off  at 
the  tip;  this  will  cause  the  tide  branches  t» 
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deTelop,  which  in  torn  should  be  subject  to 
similar  treatment  when  from  six  to  eight  inches 
long.  This  pinchine  should  be  repeated  if 
necessary,  but  should  not  be  continued  too  late 
in  the  fall,  since  it  would  cause  a  late  growth 
of  tender  wood  which  would  suffer  during 
winter.  It  might  be  practiced  safely  enough 
till  about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  any 
subsequent  growth  not  wanted  might  be  re- 
moved by  a  light  spring  pruning.  This  method 
we  regard  as  much  less  wasteful  than  that  of 
allowioj;  the  summer's  growth  to  proceed  un- 
checkecTthroughout  the  season,  and  then  prune 
back  in  the  spring  to  a  proper  height.  By 
this  latter  method  the  plant  is  allowed  to  waste 
its  strength  in  the  unnecessary  production  of 
wood  which  must  be  removed,  and  the  growth 
is  often  long  and  slender ;  while  in  the  former 
case  all  its  energies  are  concentrated  in  the 
development  of  a  stocky,  well- ripened  cane, 
far  better  fitted  to  bear  its  destined  weight  of 
fruit,  the  ensuing  season.  This  treatment  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  black  caps,  unless 
where  it  is  desirable  to  raise  new  plants ;  then 
the  natural  extension  of  the  cane,  or  portions 
of  it,  must  be  allowed. —  W,  Saunder^  in  Horti- 
cuUurxsL 


CUTTINO  OFF  THB  LiBAYBa  OF  STRAWBER- 
RIES.— After  strawberries  have  done  fruiting, 
many  cultivators  hav^  the  practice  of  cutting 
off  the  entire  leaves,  fruit  stalks  and  old  top  of 
the  plant  It  is  then  covered  with  a  light 
mulch  of  hay  or  grass,  and  remains  undisturbed 
for  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Then  a  new  top 
and  crown  form,  new  dark  fresh  leaves  appear, 
and  the  plant  continues  a  healthy  and  vigorous 

frowth  for  years  afterward.  To  our  certain 
nowledge  this  practice  has  been  followed  in 
over  a  dozen  beds  for  periods  of  as  many  as 
eight  years,  and  with  the  best  possible  results. 
Be  careful,  in  cutting  off  the  tops,  not  to  cut  off 
the  new  fresh  top  and  leaves  just  forming. 
The  idea  and  advantage  of  the  practice  is  to 
relieve  the  plant  of  old  fruit  stalks  and  half- 
dead  leaves.  The  roots  remaining  stronc^  and 
active,  can  now  support  a  new  top,  which  will 
keep  the  fruit-bearing  capacities  of  the  plant 
up  to  its  highest  condition. 

An  Important  Fact  in  Grape  Culture. 
— We  would  mention  a  fact  which  has  come 
within  our  observation  and  experience,  which, 
if  generally  true,  is  of  some  importance.  It  is 
this  :  That  the  fruit-bud  froor  the  base  of  the 
last  year's  cane  throws  out  larger  and  better  de- 
veloped grapes  than  either  the  first  or  second. 
The  grapes  from  these  buds  seem  also  better 
flavored,  and  generally  superior  to  those  on  the 
first  and  second.  In  accordance  with  this  hint 
we  have' adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  the  cane 
at  such  l€>ngtn  as  to  leave  the  third  bud,  gener- 
ally, and  sometimes  the  fourth,  when  a  good 
strong  one,  and  then  rubbing  off  the  first  and 
second  buds,  and  leaving  the  third  and  fourth 
for  fruit.  The  number  of  fruit  buds  left  on  the 
vine.  If  the  vines  are  strong  and  vigorous 
at  three  year?,  from  two  to  three  bunches  of 
grapes  may  be  allowed  to  mature  on  each  with- 
out injury. — Rural  Pacific  Press. 


Soil  for  Floriculture. — Most  flowars,  if 
not  all,  succeed  best  in  sandy  loam,  made  rich 
by  the  addition  of  well-rotted  manure,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Such  a  soil,  thus  prepared,  will  not  become  hard 
or  baked,  but  will  remain  loose  and  porous.  It 
will  not  only  afford  the  small  and  tender  plants 
chance  for  existence,  but  it  will  also  enable 
them  to  perfect  themselves  with  vigor  and 
beauty. 

If  your  garden  is  composed  of  a  stiff,  heavy 
soil,  a  good  dressing  of  sand  and  manure  will 
assist  it  wonderfully  in  the  way  of  plant  de- 
velopment; and  some  of  the  most  delicate 
plants  that  would  not  succeed  at  all  in  such  soil, 
in  its  unimproved  condition,  will,  after  such 
preparation,  flourish  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

A  heavy  soil  is  greatly  benefitted  by  being 
roughly  spaded  up  in  the  fall,  and  remaining 
in  that  condition  through  the  winter.  In  au 
cases,  before  sowing  the  seed,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
pulverized.  This  important  particular  should 
never  be  overlooked, — Journal  of  Chemistry. 


Three  Best  Roses. — Fifteen  of  the  most 
distinguished  rose  growers  in  England  were 
separately  asked  to  name  thirty-six  roses,  and 
out  of  that  number  to  designate  twelve  which 
they  considered  the  best  twelve.  The  result 
was  that  of  the  roses  which  were  named,  only 
three  were  on  the  record  named  by  all  as 
worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  first  twelve.  These 
three  roses  ought  to  be  universally  known,  as 
every  one  who  cultivates  fiowers  wants  the 
best  roses,  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  are; 
1.  Marechal  Neil;  2.  Baroness  Rothschild ,  9. 
Marie  Baumann.  It  will  be  observed  that  at 
the  head  of  the  three  stands  Marechal  Neil^ 
sweetest  of  the  sweet. — Prairie  Farmer. 


To    Train    Fuchsias. — When  a   slip  has 

frown  six  or  eight  inches  high,  nip  out  the  top 
own  to  the  last  set  of  leaves;  it  will  then 
throw  out  branches  on  each  side.  Let  these 
grow  eight  or  ten  inches,  then  nip  them  out  aa 
before ;  the  tops  of  each  branch,  when  grown 
the  same  height  as  the  others,  nip  out  again ; 
then  procure  a  stick  the  size  of  your  fi offer, 
eighteen  inches  in  length;  take  hoop-skirt 
wire,  twine  back  and  forth  alternately,  through 
holes  made  in  the  stick  equal  distances  apart; 
place  this  firmly  in  the  pot  back  of  the  plant, 
tie  the  branches  to  it,  and  you  will  have,  when 
in  fiower,  a  beautiful  and  very  graceful  plant. 
Having  one  trained  in  that  way  last  season,  it 
was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 


Getting  Lean.  — "  This  is  George  the 
Fourth,"  said  an  exhibitor  of  wax-work  for 
the  million,  pointing  to  a  very  slim  figure  with 
a  theatrical  crown  on  his  bead.  **  I  thought 
he  was  a  very  stout  man,"  observed  a  specta- 
tor. "  Very  likely,"  replied  the  man,  shortly, 
not  approving  of  the  comment  of  h<is  visitor^ 
**but  if  you'd  'a  been  here  without  victual* 
half  so  long  as  he  has,  you'd  'a  bean,  twio*  aa 
thin." 
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Domestic  Beceipts. 

Friib  Potatom. — Somebody  having  in- 
quired through  the  Rural  New  F9rker  kow  to 
fry  potatoes,  has  received  directions  as  follows, 
tiirough  the  same  Journal,  from  different  ladies : 

"  Take  some  smooth,  medium-sized  potatoes, 

5 are  carefully,  wipe  with  a  towel  (don't  use  a 
rop  of  water),  slice  thin  and  evenly.  Have 
read^  a  kettle  of  hot,  sweet  lard,  or  fried  meat 
fat  (it  should  be  hotter  than  you  would  have  it 
to  fry  cakes  in),  drop  in  your  potatoes — not  so 
many  as  to  crowd  when  they  come  to  the  top. 
Cook  till  a  light  brown ;  skim  out,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  place  in  an  oven  to 
keep  hot;  let  the  kettle  stand  till  the  lard 
smokes  a  little ;  then  pat  in  more  potatoes.  If 
Josh  has  grumbled  about  his  potatoes  till  he 
has  to  wear  false  teeth,  the  potatoes  should  be 
a  very  light  brown," 

"  T^ke  some  potatoes,  pare,  and  slice  them 
very  thin.  Fry  some  pork ;  when  done,  take 
it  out,  and  then  add  some  lard  to  the  pork  fat, 
and  put  in  the  sliced  potatoes  and  try  them, 
like  aoughnuts,  until  tney  are  a  light  brown. 
Skim  them  out  as  free  from  the  fat  as  possible, 
and  salt  to  the  taste.  A  very  pretty  vay  is  to 
cut  them  in  thin  strips,  instead  of  slices.  Try 
it;  I  know  you  will  think  them  delicious; 
we  do." 

"Slice  the  potatoes  even  and  thin  (with  a 
slicer  is  best) ;  soak  them  in  a  little  salt  and 
water  over  night,  or  a  few  hours ;  turn  them 
on  a  cloth  or  colander  to  drain.  Have  a 
kettle  of  lard  hot,  as  for  cakes;  put  in  a  laree 
handful  or  two,  according  to  uie  size  of  toe 
kettle.  With  a  wire  skimmer  stir  them  oc- 
casionally, and  when  the  white  look  is  gone,  or 
the  edees  turn  up,  skim  them  out  and  sprinkle 
on  a  Tittle  salt.  If  these  do  not  suit,  go  to 
Saratoga  and  practice  in  one  of  the  large 
houses  a  while.  I  try  cooked  potatoes,  and 
turn  them  as  I  do  griddle-cakes." 

"  Wash  and  pare  the  potatoes  and  slice  them 
thin,  not  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick;  have 
ready  a  ftying-pan  with  a  little  hot  fat  (I  always 
fry  them  after  naving  fHed  some  kind  of  meat 
and  have  fat  just  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
pan);  put  in  the  potatoes  and  spread  them 
evenly  over  the  pan,  but  not  more  than  three 
or  four  slices  deep.  Pepper  and  salt  to  taste , 
pour  in  a  half  teacup  of  water;  cover  tightly, 
and  cook  until  the  water  is  gone;  then  remove 
the  cover  and  stir  carefully  so  that  they  will 
brown  evenly,  and  if  you  call  them  abomina- 
ble, why,  much  as  I  desire  that  honor,  Josh 
can  doff  his  hat  to  some  one  else." 

"  Take  the  requisite  number  of  raw  potatoes, 
pare  and  slice ;  and  if  the  potatoes  are  old,  let 
them  stand  five  minutes  in  cold  water  after 
being  sliced.  Take  equal  parts  of  fresh  lard 
and  1>utter,  each  half  the  size  of  a  large  hen 
^SSi  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  become  hot  in  the  Arying-pan, 
then  add  the  potatoes,  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over 
them,  and  cover  tightly.  Fry  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  over  a  moderately  quick  flre^  stirrine 
them  two  or  three  times  with  a  wiae-bladea 


knife,  so  they  will  brown  evenly.  If  proper 
care  is  taken  in  stirring  and  keeping  the  heat 
steady  and  constant,  they  will  come  to  the 
table  crisp  and  tender,  and  will  have  the  merit 
of  being  genuine  fried  potatoes,  not  'boiled 
ones  hashed  up.' " 

A  Chapter  am  Tonatoes. 

I  send  you  my  ways  of  disposing  of  the 
Tomato,  which  I  call  the  vegetaole  of  Teeeta- 
bles.  If  any  of  your  houscKeepers  can  add  to 
or  improve  this  list  I  trust  they  will  do  so. 
I  am  Dy  no  means  prejudiced  in  my  own  mode 
of  doing  things,  and  if  I  can  lud  any  one  in 
using  the  tomato  in  many  ways  to  advantage  I 
shalfbe  content. 

Stswed  ToMiLTOss. — I  shall  say  nothing 
about  stewing  tomatoes,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  everybcSy  knows  how.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, should  be  remembered,  that  nothing 
should  be  mixed  with  the  pure  article,  which 
should  pass  through  a  sieve  or  colander  before 
sent  to  the  table,  though  some  mix  with  it  a 
little  chipped  onion  well  boiled. 

Tomato  Oatsuf. — Take  ripe  tomatoes  and 
scald  them  just  suffibient  to  allow  you  to  take 
off  the  skin ;  then  let  them  stand  for  a  day, 
covered  with  salt;  strain  them  thoroughly,  to 
removed  the  seeds.  Thbn  to  every  two  quarta, 
add  three  ounces  of  cloves,  two  of  black  pepper, 
two  nutmesn,  and  a  very  little  Cayenne  pepper, 
with  a  little  salt  Boil  the  liquor  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  let  it  cool  and  settle.  Add  a 
pint  of  the  best  cider  vine^,  after  which 
bottle  it,  corking  and  sealing  it  tightly.  Keep 
it  always  in  a  cool  place. 

Another  Way, — Take  one  bushel  of  tomatoei, 
and  boil  them  until  they  are  soft.  Squeeze 
them  throuffh  a  fine  wire  sieve,  and  add — half 
a  gallon  of  vinegar,  one  pint  and  a  half  of 
salt,  two  ounces  of  cloves,  quarter  pound  ot 
allspice,  two  ounces  of  Cayenne  pepper,  three 
tablespoon  fals  of  black  pepper,  five  heads  of 
garlic,  skinned  and  separatcML  Mix  together, 
and  boil  about  three  hours,  or  until  reduced  to 
about  one-half.    Then  bottle  without  straining. 

Tomato  Omelets. — Beat  six  eggs,  mix  two 
tablespoon fu Is  of  fiour  in  a  little  water  and  add 
some  salt  and  pepper ;  peel  and  chop  very  fine 
four  tomatoes,  stir  this  all  together.  Put  a  bit 
of  butter  half  the  size  of  an  eg^  into  a  frying- 
pan,  heat  it  hot,  turn  on  the  mixture,  stirring 
It  all  the  time  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then 
let  it  stand  to  brown  three  minutes;  lap  it  half 
over ;  slip  it  on  a  dish,  and  send  it  to  the  table 
very  hot. 

Pickled  Tomatoes. — Always  use  those 
which  are  thoroughly  ripe.  The  small  round 
ones  are  decidedly  the  best.  Do  not  prick 
them,  as  most  receipt  books  direct.  Let  them 
lie  in  strong  brine  three  or  four  days,  then  put 
them  down  in  layers  in  your  jars,  mixing  with 
them  small  onions  and  pieces  of  horseradish: 
then  pour  on  the  vinegar  (cold),  which  should 
be  first  spiced  as  for  peppers ;  let  there  be  a 
spice  bag  to  throw  into  every  pot.  Cover  them 
carefully,  and  set  them  by  in  the  cellar  for  a 
full  month  before  using. 
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Another  Way. — ^Take  small,  amooth  tomatoes, 
not  very  ripe ;  scald  them  until  the  skin  will 
«lip  off  easily,  and  sprinkle  salt  over  them. 
After  the^  have  stood  twentv-four  hours,  drain 
off  the  juice,  and  pour  on  a  hoiling  hot  pickle, 
composed  of  one  pound  of  sugar  to  every 
<)UArt  of  vineear,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  each  of 
cinnainon  and  cloves.  Brain  off  the  liquid, 
scald  it,  and  pour  it  on  them  again,  every  two 
days  for  a  week,  and  they  will  require  no 
ftirther  care. 

Tomatoes  ik  a  New  Pashiok. — The  fol- 
lowing method  of  preparing  tomatoes  for  the 
tahle,  we  are  assured  hy  one  who  has  made  the 
experiment,  is  superior  to  anything  yet  dis- 
covered for  the  preparation  of  that  excellent 
article.  Take  good  ripe  tomatoes,  cut  them  in 
slices,  and  sprinkle  over  them  finely-pulverized 
white  sugar,  then  add  claret  wine  sufficient  to 
cover  them. 

How  TO  MAKE  Tomato  figs. — Pour  boiling 
water  over  the  tomatoes  in  order  to  remove  the 
skin ;  then  weigh  them  and  place  them  in  a 
stone  jar,  with  as  much  su^ar  as  you  have 
tomatoes,  and  let  them  stand  two  days ;  then 
pour  off  the  syrup,  and  boil  and  skim  it  until 
no  scum  rises.  Then  pour  it  over  the  tomatoes, 
and  let  them  stand  two  days,  as  before,  then 
boil  and  skim  again.  After  the  third  time, 
they  are  fit  to  dry,  if  the  weather  is  good ;  if 
not,  let  them  stand  in  the  syrup  until  drying 
weather.  Then  place  on  large  earthen  plates 
or  dishes,  and  put  them  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
which  will  take  about  a  week,  after  which  pack 
them  down  in  small  wooden  boxes,  with  fine 
white  su^ar  between  each  layer.  Tomatoes 
prepared  in  this  manner  will  keep  for  years. 

Tomato  Presbrves. — Take  the  round  yellow 
variety  as  soon  as  ripe,  scald  and  peel ;  then  to 
seven  pounds  of  tomatoes  add  seven  pounds  pf 
white  sugar,  and  let  them  stand  over  night. 
Take  the  tomatoes  out  of  the  sugar  and  boil 
the  syrup,  removing  the  scum.  Put  in  the 
tomatoes  and  boil  gently  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes ;  remove  the  fruit  again  and  boil  until 
the  svrup  thickens.  On  cooling,  put  the  fruit 
into  jars  and  pour  the  syrup  over  it,  and  add  a 
few  slices  of  lemon  to  each  jar,  and  you  will 
have  something  to  please  the  taste  of  the  most 
fiistidious. — Qermantoion  Telegraph, 


Family  GoTemment* 

We  have  spoken  several  times  against  too 
stem  a  government  in  the  familjjr.  But  there 
is  another  sort  even  more  objeotionable.  It  is 
what  one  might  call  a  contentious  eovemment 
There  are  parents  that  contend  with  their  chil- 
<iren  in  a  sort  of  parental  willfulness  over 
every  point  which  concerns  their  right.  It  is 
not  that  they  are  nqt  affectionate,  it  is  not  they 
Isck  a  tender  sympathy  with  their  children,  it 
»  not  thev  are  arbitrary,  but  that  they  are  sim- 
ply a  little  over-exactmg,  a  little  too  conten- 
^us,  and  that  certain  evils  are  almost  sure  to 
follow  this  unhappy  sort  of  management. 

In  that  admirable  work  on  the  education  of 
children,  published  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 


and  crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  and 
crowned  by  the  sufflrages  of  the  most  dis* 
criminating  judges  fVom  that  day  to  this — in 
Madame  Guizot's  ^^Lettres  de  Famille  eur 
VEducaHon^* — is  a  sentence  that  should  be  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  every  one  who  has  to 
do  with  children — a  sentence  worthy  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold.  The  fact  stated  is 
no  discovery  of  Madame  Guizot's,  perhaps ;  at 
least  it  corresponds  with  the  discovery  of  every 
wise  parent.  But  though  the  observation  has 
been  made  in  many  shapes,  we  know  not  where 
it  can  be  found  so  well  stated  as  in  these  force- 
ful words  of  the  first  Madame  Guizot: 

"Zf«5  tongues  hrouilleries  etablissent  moins 
Vempire  qu^ellea  ne  deiruiaaent  VintimtteJ* 

No  English  can  say  it  so  well,  but  let  us  try  t 
"  Long  disagreements  (between  the  parent  and 
child)  serve  less  to  establish  authority  than  to 
destroy  intimacy."  Now,  let  us  mark  that  last 
word.  Intimacy  between  parent  and  child  will 
seem  strange  to  many  a  father  and  mother. 
You  know  that  a  child  should  respect  you; 
you  know  that  a  child  is  in  duty  bound  to  love 
vou,  as  you  are  to  love  the  child.  But  you 
have  never  thought  of  the  propriety,  of  the 
necessity  for  intimacy  between  parent  and  child. 
Since  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  since  the  ases 
before  Solomon,  writers  on  morals  have  fully 
appreciated  the  necessity  for  obedience  to  par- 
ents; but  how  few  have  ever  understood  that 
the  parent  is  bound  in  duty  to  be  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  child  I  And  yet  a  grain  of  inti- 
macy is  worth  a  hundred  weight  of  authority. 
Let  us  not  underestimate  authority  either.  We 
are  no  advocates  for  the  weak  indulgence  that 
lets  the  child  go  without  restraint.  But  inti- 
mate and  confidential  friendship  is  worth  infi- 
nitely more  than  all  authority^  When  man- 
hood comes  the  authoritv  must  cease.  But  the 
parent  who  has  the  confidence  of  his  child  has 
an  influence  over  the  child  that  lasts  forever. 
The  strong  man  never  outgrows  the  restraint 
of  the  parental  influence,  if  only  the  intimacy 
has  been  kept  up. 

While,  then,  a  parent  should  never  from 
mere  indolence  overlook  a  fault  that  may  grow 
to  something  worssL  while  a  parent  should 
never  from  mere  feebleness  yield  to  a  child,  he 
should  seek  to  bring  every  disagreement  to  « 
close  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  must  carry 
your  point,  do  so  as  soon  as  possible;  if  yoa 
must  inflict  punishment,  let  it  be  soon  over. 
Get  back  on  the  footing  of  a  good  understands 
ing  as  soon  as  may  be.  There  are  cases  in 
which  hours  are  necessary  to  brins  a  child  to 
understand  that  you  are  rip;ht  and  he  is  wrong, 
but  do  not  prolong  the  attitude  of  antagonism 
one  minute  longer  than  is  absolutely  needful 
to  the  child,  remembering  how  precious  a  thing 
intimacy — the  state  of  loving  confidence — is  to 
the  best  results  in  the  development  of  a  child. 

There  are  manv  enemies  to  this  intimacy-^ 
a  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  parent, 
a  lack  of  forbearance  and  charity  for  the  child's 
natural  faults,  a  stern  and  forbidding  manner, 
and  in  short,  everything  that  repels.  Some 
parents  never  make  an  end.  When  a  child  has 
committed  a  fttult,  they  never  have  done  with 
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reproyiDg  it  but  k^ep  a  rambling  fire  on  the 
•QDJect  for  oays  and  days.  Which  is  an  ad- 
mirable method  of  destroying  intimacy,  and 
rendering  the  child  as  hateful  as  the  parent  in 
such  a  case  makes  himself. — Hearth  and  Home, 


To  Drlre  Bats  away  without  Poison. 

We  know  of  three  methods:  First,  the  old 
French  plan ;  this  is  followed  chiefly  in  Paris 
by  men  who  make  it  a  special  businees.  They 
take  a  deep  tub  with  water  at  the  bottom,  ana 
a  little  elevation  in  the  middle  like  an  island 
on  which  is  only  place  for  just  one  rat  to  sit  on. 
The  top  is  covered  and  has  a  large  balance 
valve,  opening  downward;  on  the  middle  of 
this  valve  a  piece  of  fried  pork  or  cheese  is 
fixed,  and  when  a  rat  walks  on  it  to  get  the 
cheese  the  valve  goes  down,  drops  the  rat  in 
the  water,  and  moves  back  in  position.  A  road 
is  made  from  a  rat-hole  to  the  top  of  the  tub 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  board  rubbed  with 
cheese,  so  as  to  make  the  walk  attractive  for 
the  rats.  In  the  course  of  a  single  night  some 
ten,  twenty,  or  even  more  rats  may  go  down, 
and  if  the  island  was  not  there  they  would  be 
found  almost  all  alive  in  the  morning  quietly 
swimming  round;  but  the  provision  of  the 
little  island  saves  the  trouble  of  killing  them, 
because  the  egotistic  instinct  of  self-preserva^ 
tion  causes  them  to  fight  for  the  exclusive 

Cession  of  the  island,  on  which  in  the  mom- 
^  the  strongest  rat  is  found  in  solitary 
pcMsession ;  all  the  others  being  killed  and 
drowned  around  him. 

Second,  the  New  York  plan  invented  by  one 
of  our  friends.  The  floor  near  the  rat-hole  is 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  moist  caustic 
potassa.  When  the  rats  walk  on  this  it  makes 
their  feet  sore;  these  they  lick  with  their 
tongues,  which  makes  their  mouths  sore ;  and 
the  result  is  that  they  shun  this  locality,  not 
alone,  but  appear  to  tell  all  the  rats  in  the 
neigbborhooa  about  it,  and  eventually  the  house 
is  entirely  abandoned  by  them,  notwithstand- 
ing^ the  houses  around  may  be  teeming  with  rats. 

Third,  the  Dutch  method;  this  is  said  to 
be  used  successfully  in  Holland;  we  have, 
however,  never  tried  it.  A  number  of  rats  are 
left  together  to  themselves  in  a  very  large  trap 
or  cage,  with  no  food  whatever ;  their  craving 
hunger  will  cause  them  to  fight,  and  the 
weakest  will  be  eaten  by  the  strongest.  After 
a  short  time  the  fight  is  renewed,  and  the  next 
weakest  is  the  victim,  and  so  it  goes  on  till  one 
strong  rat  is  left.  When  this  one  has  eaten 
the  last  remains  of  any  of  the  others,  it  is  set 
loose;  the  animal  has  now  acquired  such  a  taste 
for  rat  flesh  that  he  is  the  terror  of  ratdom, 

foing  round  seeking  what  rat  he  may  devour, 
n  an  incredibly  short  time  the  .premises  are 
abandoned  by  all  other  rats«  which  will  not 
oome  back  before  the  cannibal  rat  has  left  or 
has  died. — Manufacturer  and  Builder, 

Some  people  seem  so  mentally  sltsggish  that 
one  is  reminded  of  the  Irishman's  remark,  up- 
on watching  the  squirmings  of  a  turtle  that  he 
had  decapitated :  *<  Av  course  he's  dead,  but 
the  poor  oraythur  is  not  sensible  uv  it." 


The  Fan  Fairs. 

MbMPHIS  AqBICULTUBAL  A3n>  ICXCHAHICAI 

Association,  Memphis,  October  21,  and  five 
following  days. 

WbST  TsNNSSSBX  AoBICULTUBAL  AlTD  Mb- 

CHANiGAL  Association,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Octo- 
ber 22,  and  four  following  days. 

PlANTBBS\     MaNUFACTUBEBS'     AJfJ>     Mb- 

CHANics'  Association  of  the  Statb  or  Mis- 
sissippi, Jackson,  Miss.,  November  11. 

St.  Louis  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association  (Twelfth  Fair),  St.  Ijouis,  Mo., 
October  3  to  October  12. 

Sardis  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Society,  Sardis,  Miss.,  October  14,  and  four 
following  days. 

Geobgia  State  Faib,  Atlanta,  October*  14 
to  October  19. 

Cherokee  County  Fair  Association,  at 
Rome,  Ga,  October  8  to  11. 

Columbus  Industrial  Association,  Co- 
lumbus, €^,  October  29,  and  four  following 
days. 

Jefferson  County,  Miss.,  Planters',  Me- 
chanics* AND  Manufacturers'  Association 
(Fourth  Annual  Fair),  October  15,  and  con- 
tinues four  days. 

Fair  of  the  Carolinas,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
October  22,  and  four  following  days. 

Cotton  States  Mechanical  and  Agbi- 
CULTURAL  Fair  Association,  Augusta,  Ga., 
October  22,  and  four  following  days. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Associa- 
tion OF  Georgia,  Savannah,  Ga.,  opens  De- 
cember 2. 


Sound  Doctrine. — The  President  of  the 
Towa  Agricultural  College,  in  an  address  on 
the  education  of  farmers,  laments  that  the 
courses  of  study  in  nearly  all  the  higher 
schools,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  £un>pe, 
are  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  age.  He 
remarked : 

"Beine  lumbered  down  with  branches  of 
learning  naving  little  reference  tci  the  demands 
of  the  times,  it  oftener  than  otherwise  unfits 
young  men  and  young  women  for  the  stem 
duties  of  life.  In  a  word,  the'oM  education 
seeks  to  elevate  the  profession— good  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  is  too  narrow  in  its  scope ;  the 
new  proposes  to  take  the  laborer  by  the  hand, 
and  assist  him  in  securing  those  appliances 
which  will  enable  him  to  reap  the  greatest  re- 
ward for  his  toils.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  to  teach  ^oung  men  and  young 
women  such  things  as  will  fit  them  for  the  ac- 
tual labor  to  be  performed  in  maturer  years." 
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represented  by  responsible  agents,  authorised 
to  receive  sttbscriptions  and  advertisements. 

Mr.  James  M.  Flinn  is  our  agent  for  Ten- 
nessee and  North  Mississippi. 


Cue  Fourth  Volume  will  commence  with 
our  next  number.  Three  years  ago,  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  State  Fair  held  at  Macon,  Ga., 
m  1869,  the  first  number  of  the  Fabm  and 
Home  was  published.  Healthy  and  well  sup- 
ported from  its  birth,  it  has  been  generously  sus- 
tained until  it  has  attained  its  present  growth 
and  strength,  and  is  regarded  as  an  "  insti- 
tution" by  a  very  large  number  of  subscribers. 

As  its  birthday  approaches,  we  feel  bound 
to  say  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  those  who  have 
contributed  to  its  support,  who  have  encour- 
aged it  with  kind  words  and  deeds,  and  who 
have  given  it  the  success  which  it  now  enjoys. 
As  its  chief  sponsor,  we  may  be  also  permitted 
to  promise  on  its  behalf  that  it  will  spare  no 
effort  in  the  future  to  deserve  the  liberal  pat- 
ronage which  has  been  extended  to  it,  and  to 
make  its  monthly  visits  as  welcome,  entertain 
ing  and  instructive  on  the  farm,  in  the  work- 
shop, and  at  the  fireside,  as  its  friends  have 
been  good  enough  to  consider  it.  It  will  strive 
to  improve — to  deserve  better  of  its  patrons, 
and  thus,  while  it  retains  all  its  old  friends, 
will  endeavor  to  win  new  friends,  and  extend 
the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

We  can  say  this  much  with  confidence  that 
the  promise  will  be  faithfully  kept,  and  there- 
fore bespeak  from  agriculturists,  manufacturer?, 
and  heads  of  families  that  support  and  patron- 
age which  a  paper  devoted  to  their  interests 
and  prepared  expressly  for  their  benefit,  justly 
merits. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  volume  is  a 
good  time  to  subscribe.  If  each  of  our  present 
subscribers  would  send  us  the  name  of  one  new 
labscriber,  we  would  be  greatly  benefltt<*d — 
the  influence  of  the  Farm  akd  Home  would  be 
vastly  extended,  and  the  loss  of  time  to  each 
individual  would  be  inconsiderable.  At  the 
coming  Falrs^  the  Farm  akd  Home  will  be 


The  Crops.— The  latest  accounts  as  to  the 
cotton  crop  are  disastrous.  Within  the  past 
three  weeks  fully  a  third  of  the  crop  has  been 
destroyed,  and  in  many  places  the.  injury  has 
been  still  greater.  The  drought,  rust,  cater- 
pillar, boll-worm  and  army  worm  have  all  had 
a  share  in  this  work  of  devastation.  In  some 
localities  all  have  combined,  in  others  only  some 
of  the  plagues  have  been  found,  and  scarcely 
any  locality  has  been  found  to  be  wholly  ex- 
empt from  any  of  them.  The  abundant  prom- 
ise of  July  has  been  cruelly  disappointed.  In- 
stead of  a  full  crop,  according  to  present  ap- 
pearances, not  more  than  half  or  two-thirds  of 
an  average  will  be  gathered.  The  uplands 
have  suffered  most.  There  the  destruction  has 
been  in  many  places  almost  total. 

We  have  received  letters  from  friends  and 
acquaintances  living  in  different  parts  of  the 
cotton  States — men  of  the  highest  character, 
whose  words  are  entirely  reliable — and  all 
these  letters  tell  the  same  dismal  story. 

Speculators  and  their  agents  are,  as  usoali 
betting  hats  that  the  crop  will  be  as  large  as 
that  of  1870,  and  they  assert  that  the  cater- 
pillars have  rather  improved  the  crop  by  eating 
away  the  surplus  foliage;  that  the  drought,  by 
arresting  the  growth  of  the  weed,  has  hastened 
the  maturity  of  the  bolls;  that  the  rust  has 
done  no  harm,  and  that  the  boll- worm  appeared 
too  late  to  do  any  injury.  Their  object  is  to 
put  down  the  price  as  low  as  possible  under 
the  impression  that  a  large  crop  will  be  gath- 
ered, purchase  all  they  can^  and  hold  until  the 
price  goes  up,  as  go  up  it  must,  when  the  truth 
is  known.  They  played  this  game  last  year, 
and  played  it  successfully.  We  hope  that  ihey 
may  be  baffled  this  year,  but  we  fear  from 
prt-sent  indications  that  they  will  again  vio- 
liniize  the  poor  producers  who  so  rarely  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

Planters  should  send  forward  their  cotton  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  prepare  it  to  pay  their 
merchant*^  what  they  owe  them  to  the  last  cent, 
but  after  this  is  done  wo  advise  them  to  wait 
and  watcb.  We  gave  the  same  advice  last 
year,  and  those  who  followed  it  were  glad,  and 
those  who  did  not  have  always  wibhed  that 
tb<\v  had  done  so. 

We  WHnt  to  see  our  people  receive  all  the 
profit  of  their  industry,  and  defoMt  the  pcheniers 
who  have  so  olton  cheated  and  plundered  them. 
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Taiba  in  Gsobqia. — ^The  Annual  Fair  of 
the  G^rgia  State  Agprioultural  Society  will 
commence  at  Atlanta  on  Monday,  October  14tb, 
and  continue  until  Saturday,  October  19th. 
(See  advertisement.) 

The  Third  Grand  Annual  exhibition  of  the 
Cotton  States  Mechanical  and  Agricultural 
Fair  Association  will  open  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  on 
October  2 2d,  and  continue  five  days.  We  ac- 
knowledge with  thanks  the  receipt  of  an  invi- 
tation from  Mr.  P.  J.  fierckman,  President, 
and  R.  Martin,  Secretary.  "We  regret  that  our 
engagements  will  render  it  impossible  for  us 
to  be  present. 

The  AsTNUix  Fair  of  the  Memphis  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  Association  will  take 
place  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  on  Monday,  the  21st 
of  October,  and  will  continue  for  six  days. 
From  the  liberality  and  comprehensive  scope 
of  the  premium  list,  and  the  energy  and  ability 
of  those  charged  with  the  arrangements,  we 
are  sure  that  this  will  be  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  fair  ever  held  in  Memphis.  We 
hope  that  all  the  farmers  within  reach  of  our 
city  will  make  it  their  business  to  be  present. 
These  exhibitions  are  specially  designed  for 
their  instruction  and  entertainment^  and  they 
should  not  reject  the  opportunity. 


The  Second  Annuax  Fair  of  the  West 
Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Jackson  on  October  2  2d, 
and  four  following  days.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  be  present. 

OiTR  Exposition. — The  preparations  for  the 
Memphis  Industrial  Exposition,  which  will 
open  on  October  15th  and  continue  for  a  month, 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  Exhibition,  both  in 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  articles  exhib- 
ited, will  be  well  worthy  of  our  city,  and  fully 
recompense  the  public  spirited  and  enterprising 
citizens  who  conceived  the  idea  and  carried  it 
into  practical  effect.  It  will  doubtless  attract 
large  crowds  of  visitors  from  abroad,  and  thus 
confer  benefits  upon  the  entire  population. 
We  are  glad  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a  great 
success,  and  that  in  future  the  Memphis  Expo- 
sition will  be  second  to  none  in  interest  and 
importance. 

EsTBS^  FizxR  &  PiNsoN. — The  deservedly 
popular  firm  of  Bstes^  Fiser  it  Ptnson  have 
removed  from  their  former  store,  No.  276  Front 
How,  to  No.  336  in  the  Magnolia  Block,  on  the 
same  street*    We  rejoice  at  this,  because  the 


reason  is  that  the  growth  of  their  business 
obliged  them  to  seek  a  larger  and  more  roomy 
house.  We  wish  the  firm  great  success,  and 
can  assure  our  readers  that  they  cannot  deal 
with  more  upright,  intelligent  or  reliable  men. 


The  Southern  Cultivator.  —  Profcwsor 
W.  L.  Jones,  who  since  1867  has  been  one  of 
the  editors  and  pr(^rietors  of  the  Southern 
CkdUvator^  has  recently  resigned  his  chair  in 
the  University  of  Georgia  and  has  become  sole 
proprietor  of  the  paper,  intending  to  devote 
all  his  time  and  attention  to  his  editorial  work. 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  scientific  agriculturist  of  estab- 
lished character  and  is  an  able  editor,  and  will 
no  doubt  frilly  sustain  the  high  reputation 
which  the  old  Otdiivator  has  long  possessed  in 
the  agricultural  press. 


W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co.— The  heaviest  loss  by 
the  fire  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  September 
8th,  was  that  susta^ed  by  the  well-known  and 
popular  firm  of  W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co.,  carriage 
builders,  on  Monroe  street.  Prominently  iden- 
tified for  many  years  with  Memphis,  ranking 
among  her  wealthiest  and  most  enterprising 
merchants,  connected  with  every  public  work 
and  with  every  benevolent  enterprise,  which 
could  contribute  to  her  growth  and  welfare, 
their  misfortune  elicited  the  deepest  sympathy 
of  the  entire  community.  They  have  home 
their  loss  with  becoming  fortitude,  and  with 
that  energy  which  has  always  disting^nished 
them  have  already  resumed  business  on  Second 
street,  and  have  made  arrangements  to  rebuild 
and  refit  their  establishment  on  Monroe  street. 
They  have  our  oordial  good  wishes  for  their 
success. 

Fine  Wool. — We  are  indebted  to  Messn. 
Boyster  &  Trezevant  for  a  sample  of  Saxonj 
wool,  grown  in  Shelby  county,  Tenn.,  by  Ros- 
coe  Field,  Esq.  It  is  as  fine  as  any  wool  of 
its  grade  we  have  ever  seen,  and  is  worth  about 
one  dollar  a  pound.  Those  who  believe  that 
wool-growing  will  not  pay  at  the  South  ought 
to  see  this  wool,  and  then  turn  over  the  ques- 
tion In  their  minds  whether,  to  ^  certain  extent, 
it  might  not  be  more  profitable  than  cotton- 
growifig  ?" 

Wa  reoeived  a  very  interesting  lett^  aboul 
the  crops  of  his  section,  from  Mr.  Danitf 
Moore,  of  Mt.  Billiard,  Bullock  County,  Ala., 
which  unfortunately  reached  ua  too  late  for 
publication  in  September.  We  hope  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Moore  again. 
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Farmbr  and  Gakdsneb. — ThiB  excellent 
korticaltural  paper,  establislied  a  couple  of 
yean  ago  at  Augusta,  Ga^  by  B.  H.  Gray  and 
P.  J.  Berckman,  is  now  published  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
6ow,  Mr.  Berckman  continuing  as  Editor. 
This  change  was  caused  by  the  lamentable 
death  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  was  an  accomplished 
gentleman  and  a  worthy  citizen. 


Kemoval. — The  office  of  the  Farm  and 
Home  has  been  rezhoved  from  280  Main  street 
to  42  Madison  street,  in  the  building  of  the 
Carolina  Life  Insurance  Company.  Our 
friends  and  correspondents  will  please  to  note 
the  change  and  henceforward  address  their 
letters  to  42  Madison  street. 


All  letters  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  William  M. 
Bbowne,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Clxtbs. — Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  FArm  and  Home, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
i^uested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  offered  to 
clubs.    (See  advertisement.) 


Bemittahces  to  the  Southern  Farm  and 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
most  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  postoffice 
orders,  or  by  express. 


^nmvfi  U  (Simt»pUtnifi, 


Drilling  "Wheat. — J.  F.  M.,  Tipton  county, 
Tenn.,  asks:  "Is  anything  gained  by  drilling 
ts  compared  with  broadcast  sowing  of  wheat, 
and  what  is  the  prioe  of  a  drilling  machine?  " 

It  is  our  decided  opinion,  as  we  have  already 
frequently  stated,  that  a  great  deal  is  gained 
by  drilling  wheat.  In  the  first  place  the  saving 
in  seed,  where  a  large  area  is  sown,  will  pay 
tke  oost  of  a  drill  in  one  or  two  years,  a  bushel 
of  seed  drilled  being  fully  equal  to  a  bushel 
and  a  half  or  more  sown  with  the  hand.  Then 
we  know  from  experience  that  drilled  wheat 
bears  the  severe  weather  of  winter  much  better 
than  broadcast;  and  lastly,  as  drilled  wheat 
can  be  cultivated  the  yield  is  greater  and  the 
quality  of  the  grain  finer  than  where  the  seed 
is  sown  broadcast.  The  price  of  a  drill  is  from 
$90  to  $100. 

Cotton  Picker. — B.  N.,  Bolivar'  county, 
Miss.,  asks  whether  ^  any  machine  has  been  in- 
Tented  for  picking  ootjton  which  is  of  any  ao- 
count." 

We  believe  not.  We  never  saw  or  heard  of 
a  patent  cotton  picker  which  was  worth  a  cent 


for  practical  use.  The  expert  negro  is  up  to 
this  time  the  only  cotton  picking  maohtuA 
which  can  be  recommended. 

Cotton  Seed  Oake. — We  have  received 
several  letters  recently  from  persons  wishing 
to  know  the  price  of  cotton-seed  cake,  whether 
it  is  good  stock  feed,  and  whether  it  would  pay 
to  use  it  as  a  fertilizer.  The  price,  we  believe, 
is  about  $20  per  ton  delivered  oij  the  cars  or 
steamboats.  It  is  an  excellent  food  for  cattle^ 
especially  for  milch  cows,  and  if  mixed  with  a 
good  superphosphate  is  a  very  valuable  fer- 
tilizer. If  required  for  the  latter  purpose  we 
think  that  the  railroads  would  make  special 
rates  as  to  freights.  It  is  certainly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  railroads  which  move  the  cropa 
to  encourage  the  use  of  fertilizers  by  trans- 
porting them  at  almost  nominal  rates. 

Sewing  Machine. — "A  Lady  Subscriber'^ 
in  White  county,  Ark.,  asks  us  to  toll  her  which 
is  the  best  family  sewing  machine  which  can 
be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price. 

There  are  two  machines  advertised  in  the 
Farm  and  Home  which  we  believe  are  as  gooci 
as  any,  and  can  be  had  on  reasonable  terms. 
We  have  heard  ladies  who  have  tried  them 
speak  highly  of  both. 

Woods  Pabtitrb. — J.  S.  H,,  Noxubee  county, 
Miss.,  has  a  fine  grove  near  his  house,  where 
the  trees  are  not  too  thick,  branches  well 
trimmed  up,  and  where  the  soil  is  first  rate.  He 
wants  to  establish  a  woods  pasture  for  his  young 
stock,  and  asks  what  is  the  best  grass  to  sow. 

Orchard  grass  by  all  means,  either  by  itself 
or  mixed  with  clover. 

Pbrchbron  Horses. — N.,  near  Besaca^  Ge., 
saw  a  description  of  the  Percheron  horse  in 
the  Farm  and  Home,  with  an  illustraUon, 
several  months  ago;  would  like  to  know  if 
there  are  any  to  be  had  in  the  South,  their 
probable  price,  and  whether  they  would  make 
serviceable  farm  stock  for  the  South. 

We  believe  that  Percheron  horses  are  bred 
for  sale  by  a  stock-raiser  in  Maryland.  We 
do  not  know  his  name.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  price.  We  do  not  think  that 
they  would  be  serviceable  farm  stock  for  the 
South.  They  are  t6o  large  and  heavy  except 
for  draft  of  heavy  loads. 

Choice  Pears. — L.  H.  F.,  near  Selma,  Ala., 
asks  us  to  eive  him  the  names  of  the  most  ap- 
proved varieties  of  pears. 

We  cannot  better  answer  the  question  than 
by  giving  the  names  of  the  varieties  which  have 
been  pronounced  to  be  the  best  by  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society:  Bartlett,  Beurre 
d'Anjou,  Seckel,  Doyenne  d'Bte,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Belle 
Lucrative,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Beurre  Gifford, 
BufiTum,  Flemish  Beauty,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre 
Superfine,  RostiegoTi  Lawrence,  and  Onondaga, 
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Hot-House. — J.  S.  T.,  Maury  county,  Tenn., 
requests  us  to  publish  directions  how  to  build 
a  cheap  but  commodious  hot-house  for  forcing 
early  vegetables  and  keeping  flowers. 

We  will  try  to  comply  with  our  correspond- 
ent's request  in  our  next  number. 

Jumping  Cow. — X.,  Attala  Co.,  Hiss.,  asks 
if  there  is  any  way  to  cure  a  cow  of  jumping 
fences  and  breaking  into  crops.  If  she  is  young, 
a  yoke  with  a  pole  attached  may  break  her  of 
the  habit,  but  if  she  is  a  practiced  jumper,  the 
best  plan  is  to  shut  her  up^  fatten  her,  and 
then  trade  her  to  a  butcher. 

Hollow  Horn. — J.  C,  Meriwether  Co^  Ga., 
desires  to  know  a  good  remedy  for  ''hollow 
horn"  in  cattle. 

As  this  disease  is  generally  caused  by  hollow 
heUy^  we  recommend  that  that  be  cured  first, 
by  good  and  regular  feeding,  and  the  hollow 
horn  will  soon  disappear.  Warm  bran  mashes 
and  stimulating  drinks  will  restore  the  droop- 
ing energies  of  the  animal,  and  restore  health, 
unless  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to  go  too 
fistr  for  cure. 

Transplanting  Fruit  Trees. — C.  H.,  Col- 
fax Co.,  Miss.,  asks  which  is  the  best  month  to 
transplant  fruit  trees. 

Many  experienced  horticulturists  prefer 
March,  but  our  own  experience  teaches  that 
November  and  December  are  the  best  months. 

Hybridizing  Potatoes. — H.  K.,  near  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  inquires:  If  Early  Kose  and  a 
common  variety  of  Irish  potatoes  are  planted 
together,  will  the  prbduce  of  each  remain  dis- 
tinct, or  will  it  partake  of  the  qualities  of  both 
kinds  of  seed.  In  other  words,  is  it  possible  to 
hybridize  potatoes. 

We  believe  tliat  different  kinds  of  potatoes 
may  be  planted  in  the  same  hill,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  each  will  remain  perfectly  distinct. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  best  potato 
growers.. 

Broom  Corn. — A  subscriber  in  Pike  Co.,  Oa., 
requests  information  as  to  harvesting  broom 
corn. 

In  two  months  after  planting,  the  brush  is 
broken  off  about  two  feet  above  the  lowest 
branches.  After  one  day  it  is  cut  with  a  stem 
six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  threshed  until  the 
seed  is  removed.  After  this  it  is  dried  on  slats, 
ranged  in  tiers  one  above  another,  and  nbout  a 
foot  apart.  When  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  it  is 
sorted  into  different  sizes,  and  put  up  in  bun- 
dles ready  for  use  in  making  brooms.  The 
brush  should  be  cut  when  green.  It  makes 
better  brooms  than  when  allowed  to  become 
fully  ripe. 

Scarlet  Clover  — H.  A.  W.,  Bullock  Co., 
AIm.,  H»>ks  where  be  can.  purchase  the  seed  of 
Trifolium  Tneamaium  (scarlet  clover). 

It  can  be  procured  from  any  reliable  seeds- 
man in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 
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EDITOB'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

Principles  op  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  Bart.,  Vol.  II,  8  vo.  pp.  652.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.)  This  is  a  great  work  by  the  great- 
est living  authority  in  the  scientific  field  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself.  Although  this 
work  treats  of  a  subject  necessarily  profound, 
it  does  so  In  such  an  attractive,  simple  and 
lucid  manner,  that  the  ordinary  reader  can 
comprehend  it  as  easily  as  he  would  a  nam^ 
tive  of  travel  and  adventure.  This  is  the 
eleventh  edition,  and  so  much  of  it  has  been 
re-written,  so  much  has  been  added  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  latest  discoveries,  and  remarks  upon 
new  theories,  that  it  may  be  well  regarded  as  a 
new  work. 

No  student  of  geology  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out this  book.  It  is  handsomely  printed  and 
bound,  and  well  illustrated  with  fine  maps, 
plates  and  woodcuts,  in  the  best  style  of  the 
Appletons. 

Thrown  Together.  A  Story,  by  Florence 
Montgomery,  author  of  **  Misunderstood." 
12mo.  pp.  349.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.) This  is  essentially  a  good  story,  writ- 
ten with  a  good  purpose,  and  with  a  good 
moral.  It  is  a  quiet,  domestic  .tale  of  life  in 
England,  founded  principally  on  the  lives  of 
children,  illustrative  of  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  love  both  upon  parent  and  child,  and  of  the 
difference  between  compulsory  obedience  to 
parental  authority  and  the  obedience  which  is 
prompted  by  the  affectionate  desire  to  please. 
It  is  by  no  means  "a  child's  book,"  though  many 
of  the  characters  are  children.  Grown  people 
will  read  it  with  edifying  interest,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  children  to  "  bring  up  in 
the  way  they  should  go." 

Introduction  to  the  Study  op  Biology. 
By  H.  AUeyne  Nicholson,  12mo<  pp.  1G3.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.)  This  is  undoubtedly  a  work 
of  great  merit  by'^a  writer  of  acknowledged 
ability  and  profound  learning,  but  from  the 
I  extent  to  which  it  has  been  condensed  so  as  to 
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bring  the  elements  of  a  most  interesting  science 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  small  pages,  the  life 
has  been  boiled  out  of  it,  and  nothing  is  left 
but  the  driest  and  curtest  statement  of  fkcts,  as 
uninteresting  as  an  index  or  the  head-notes  of 
a  chapter.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  text-book  for 
the  use  of  advanced  students,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  will  be  ever  considered  an  attractive 
means  of  introduction  to  a  study  which  really 
possesses  much  to  fascinate  and  interest  the 
student. 

American  students  are  much  indebted  to  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  for  the  admirable  educational 
works  which  they  are  publishing.  Within  the 
last  year  they  have  brought  within  easy  reach 
a  large  number  of  the  most  important  scientific 
works  by  the  most  famous  living  authors,  form- 
ing in  themselves  a  valuable  library. 

A  Goi^BEK  SoRBOW.  By  Mrs.  Gashel  Hoey. 
This  is  No.  378  of  Harper's  celebrated  "  Library 
of  Select  Novels."  It  is  above  the  average  of 
modem  novels  in  plot,  execution  and  style. 
The  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  though 
their  situations  are  occasionally  unnatural,  or 
rather  unlike  the  situations  in  which  people 
ordinarily  find  them,  they  sustain  their  parts 
well  and  make  up  together  a  story  which  will 
be  universally  considered  interesting,  bprder- 
ing  now  and  then  on  the  exciting. 

Ombba.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  (Harper  & 
Brothers.)  Whoever  has  read  the  "  Chronicles 
of  Carlingford,"  "The Perpetual  Curate,"  "The 
Laird  of  NorUw,"  and  "Miss  Majoribanks," 
will  hail  with  pleasure  the  advent  of  another 
work  from  the  pen  of  the  gifted  author  of  those 
popular  novels.  All  Mrs.  Oliphant's  books 
display  power  of  a  high  order,  and  fascinate 
the  reader  more  by  their  depth  of  thought  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  than  by  the  sensa- 
tional plots  and  ephemeral  attractiveness 
which  characterize  many  of  the  novels  of  the 
present  day.  "  Ombra  "  is  as  good  as  the  best 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  works.  We  cannot  give  it 
higher  praise,  for  the  attentive  reader  of  her 
books  must  have  remarked  that  though  she  has 
written  much  she  has  never  written  an  inferior 
book. 

Chbistina  North,  by  E.  M.  Archer,  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,)  is  a  love  tale  with  a  very 
mournful  denoumeniy  in  which  there  is  much 
^to  interest  and  amuse,  and  not  a  little  which 
closely  approaches  the  dull  and  prosy.  The 
sister  of  the  hero  and  the  parson  are  very  well 
drawn  characters.  They  are  very  sensible  peo- 
ple and  do  right  to  marry.  "  Christina  North  " 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  12—3. 


is  No.  40  of  Appleton's  "Library  of  Choice 
Novels."  , 

Soundings,  by  Mrs.  Lide  Meriwether. 
(Boyle  &  Chapman,  Publishers,  Memphis.)  It 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  earnest  benevo- 
lence, sincere  charity  and  fervent  Christianity 
which  this  little  volume  displays  f^om  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  is  impossible  also  to  deny  that 
many  women  who  have  fallen,  and  who  have 
continued  in  a  life  of  sin,  might  have  been 
brought  back  to  virtue's  ways,  and  been  re- 
deemed, could  "society"  have  been  brought  to 
forgive  their  offense  and  restore  them  to  a  place 
within  its  pale.  It  is  true  that  the  Saviour  him- 
self gave  the  world  a  forcible  lesson  as  to  how 
He  wished  us  to  act  toward  erring  women^  and 
that  those  holy  teachings  are  not  followed  as 
they  ought  to  be.  We  admit  all  this.  We 
admit  the  fearful  consequences  of  society's 
proclamation  of  outlawry,  and  admit  that  many 
of  those  who  have  become  outcasts  are  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning;  that  they  fell  be- 
cause they  were  deceived,  not  because  they 
.were  vicious,  and  that  were  there  more  dis- 
crimination in  society's  edicts  they  would  be 
less  unjust  and  less  inconsistent  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion.  While 
we  admit  the  wrong  we  cannot  as  readily  ap- 
prove the  remedy  which  is  recommended  in 
thb  book.  There  are  remedies  which  are  worse 
than  the  disease,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  were  our  wives  and  sisters  to  spend  their 
time  in  trying  to  win  their  fallen  sisterd  back 
to  the  path  of  virtue  and  honor,  the  remedy, 
in  its  general  effect  upon  the  social  system, 
would  be  far  worse  than  the  disease.  There 
are  some  things  which  cannot  be  touched  with- 
out contamination ;  there  are  some  associations 
which  cannot  exist  without  pollution,  and  we 
cannot  therefore  contemplate  without  horror 
the  contact  for  any  purpose  of  our  wives  and 
sisters  with  that  wretched  class  who  have  vol- 
untarily sacrificed  that,  the  possession  of  which 
makes  woman  lovely,  and  the  loss  of  which 
makes  her  loathsome.  There  may  be  circum- 
stances which  may  attenuate  the  guilt  of  a 
woman's  fall,  and  which  may  make  exceptional 
cases  pitiable  rather  than  execrable,  but  there 
is  no  case  which  can  be  condoned  to  the  extent 
of  restoring  the  guilty  one  to  an  equal  place 
among  those  who  have  adhered  to  virtue.  The 
sin  is  too  heinous  for  more  than  a  partial 
pardon.  Beeistance  to  temptation  must  be 
fortified  by  the  ever-present  horrors  of  the 
consequences  of  yielding.  We  have  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  author  of  this  book,  her 
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'benevolent  enthusiasm  comnaands  oar  admira^ 
tion,  and  many  of  the  pictures  which  she  draws 
with  such  pathetic'^wer  evoke  all  our  sympa^ 
thy.  Tet  we  cannot  commend  her  purpose  or 
h^  made  to  believe  that  the  evil  of  which  she 
complains  can  be  abated  in  the  way  which  she 
points  out. 

At  the  Altar.  Prom  the  German  of  E. 
Werner,  author  of  the  "  Hero  of  the  Pen."  By 
J.  S.  L.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia.) We  have  rarely  met  a  book  which  fas- 
cinated us  more  than  the  little  volume  now 
under  notice.  It  is  remarkably  well  written, 
full  of  dramatic  incidents,  with  a  plot  display- 
ing considerahle  imaginative  power  and  skill 
in  execution,  while  it  can  in  no  wise  be  con- 
sidered sensational.  The  translation  is  evi- 
dently good.  It  preserves  all  the  German 
character  of  the  original,  while  the  English  is 
faultless  in  style  and  choice  of  language. 

Sybil's  Second  Lovb.  By  Julia  Kavan- 
agh.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  The  Pathfindbb; 
OR  THE  Inland  Sea.  By  J«  Fenimore 
Cooper.  (Same  publishers.)  The  public,  at 
least  that  considerable  portion  of  it,  which 
reads  novels,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Appletons  for  the  cheap,  neat  and  convenient 
edition  which  they  are  now  publishing  of  the 
pure,  graceful  and  simple  works  of  Julia 
Eavanagh,  and  of  the  grand  conceptions  of 
Cooper.  An  installment  of  each  series  is  now 
before  us.  We  have  always  regarded  "  The 
Pathfinder''  aa  one  of  the  ablest  of  Cooper's 
novels. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpebs.  By 
Anthony  Trollope.  (Harper  Brothers.)  Every- 
thing Trollope  writes  is  readable.  He  cannot 
write  an  absolutely  stupid  book.  We  have 
enjoyed  the  "  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere,"  with 
its  graphic  description  of  life  in  Alsace  among 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  reality  of  its  des- 
cription, but  we  are  compelled  to  declare  it  to 
he  the  least  good  of  all  Trol lope's  novels. 

The  Three  Generations.  By  Sarah  A. 
Emery.  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.)  A  very 
well  written  and  entertaining  novel,  in  which 
the  scene  is  chiefly  laid  in  the  United  States, 
and  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  war  of  1812 
are  told  with  considerable  effect. 

Eclectic  Magazine. — The  Eclectic,  for 
September  is  a  capital  number.  The  table  of 
contents  presents  an  attractive  variety  of  light 
and  entertaining  literature.  The  leading  ar- 
ticle is  an  enjoyable  essay  on  Wit  and  Humor. 
General  Cluseret,  of  Communistic  fame,  gives 
an  account  of  his  Connection  with  Penianism. 


Thoughts  upon  (Government,  by  Arthur  Helps, 
is  continued.  There  is  a  fine  lecture  by  W.  G. 
Clark  on  The  Middle  Ages  and  the  Revival  of 
Learning ;  and  papers  on  Clever  Fishes ;  Cha- 
teaubriand ;  Prom  Cairo  to  Athens ;  Romance 
of  Arithmetic;  The  Recent  Fossil  Man,"  etc. 
The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton  is  con- 
tinued, and  there  is  an  excellent  shot^  story  by 
the  author  of  "  Patty."  Barney  Geohegan,  the 
Irish  Member,  is  a  highly  amusing  caricature. 
Published  by  E.  R.  Pelton,  108  Fulton  street. 
New  York. 

Harper's  Magazine,  for  Sf^ptember,  gives 
eighteen  separate  articles,  besides  the  five  Edi- 
torial Departments,  and  contains  over  fifty 
superb  illustrations.  The  following  are  the 
contents : 

The  City  of  the  Sea;  Epitaphs;  The  Moun- 
tains; Mother  Michaud ;  Round  by  Propeller; 
The  Story  of  a  Miniature;  Political  Cluu^u;ter- 
istics  of  the  Modern  Greeks;  The  Golden  Lion 
of  Granpere;  Edgar  Allan  Poe ;  Old  Kensing- 
ton; Lovers;  The  Republican  Movement  in 
Europe;  My  Lady  Leopard;  Recollections  of 
an  Old  Stager,  (II;)  Press  Management  under 
the  Empire;  Improvisations;  A  Simpleton;, 
Love's  Home. 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  for  September,  is 
an  excellent  number.  The  contents  are  as^ 
follows : 

Through  William  Penn's  Low  Counties; 
Wanderings  in  Palestine;  Andrea's  Miistake 
The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phteton;  The 
Great  American  Hotel;  A  Sunamer  Between 
the  Four  Seas,  I;  The  Black  Pfearl;  Private 
Art  Collections  of  Philadelphia;  " No.  25.  A 
Story;  The  Flight  of  a  Bird;  Reform  on  Two 
Stools ;  Our  Monthly  €k>6sip ;  Literature  of  the 
Day. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  for  August,  (Leo- 
nard Scott  Publishing  Company,)  contains  the 
following  interesting  papers: 

A  True  Reformer;  French  Home  Life;  The 
Pundrapore  Presidency ;  New  Books ;  The  Late 
Earl  of  Mayo,  Viceroy  of  India;  Tbe  Last 
Month  of  the  Session. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  for  July, 
(Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company's  reprint,) 
contains  many  able  articles,  all  of  which  are 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  following  are 
the  contents : 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Shrinr s  of  Enc^land ;  The 
Reign  of  Terror  and  its  Secre^  Police;  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  his  School ;  Italian 
Painting;  The  Revision  of  the  English  Bible; 
The  Stuarts;  England  and  France,  their  Cus- 
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tom^,  Manners  and  Morality;  Oompetitive  Ex< 
amination  and  the  Givil  Service ;  Ptiesta,  Par- 
liament and  Electors. 

Littell's  Living  Aqb. — The  weekly  nam- 
bers  of  The  Living  Age  for  August  31st  and 
September  7th,  have  the  following  noteworthy 
contents : 

England  and  France,  their  Customs,  Man- 
ners and  Morality,  Quarterly  Review;  Recent 
Experiments  with  the  Senses,  Westminster^  Re- 
view; The  Irish  Priesthood,  Spectator;  French 
Dress,  Blackwood^a  Magazine  /  Something 
"Wrong  with  the  Sun,  Spectator;  "Question- 
Day"  in  the  Highlands,  Sunday  Magazine; 
The  Meeting  of  the  Three  Em^rors,  Specta^ 
.  tor ;  Saint  Jane  Frances-Fremyot  de  Ohantal, 
Athenceum;  Juarez,  Examiner;  The  Political 
Aspect  of  the  French  Loan,  Pall  Mall  Gazette; 
Clemence,  by  Katharine  0.  Macquoid,  author 
of  "Pattie,"  Saint  PauVs  Magazine;  The  con- 
elusion  of  Christina  North,  by  E.  M.  Archer, 
and  the  continuation  of  The  Strange  Adven- 
tures of  a  Phaeton,  by  William  Black,  author 
of  "  A  Daughter  of  Heth,"  etc.,  besides  Poetry 
and  Miscellany. 


Obrrtspomdeneeof  (he  Southern  Farm  aid  Home, 

Rust  and  Smat-proof  Seed  Oats. 

Columbus,  6a.,  August  27,  1872. 

G^en'l  W.  M.  Browne,  Editor,  etc. — In  one 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Fabm  and  Homb  you 
expressed  a  doubt  if  any  kind  of  oats  was 
rust-proof.  To  prove  that  oats  were  positively 
rust-proof,  would  involve  the  necessity  of 
proving  a  negative ;  positive  proof  can  only 
extend  back  to  some  certain  period,  beyond 
which  the  doubt  must  remain. 

I  inclose  an  advertisement  which  please 
insert  in  three  consecutive  numbers  of  the 
Fabm  and  Home. 

I  venture  to  call  the  oats  which  I  advertise 
"  rust  and  smut-proof,"  upon  the  evidence  that 
they  have  neither  rusted  nor  smutted  in  twenty- 
eight  years,  which  is  as  far  back  as  the  proof 
extends.  I  have  cultivated  them  myself  for 
the  past  sixteen  years;  and  twelve  years 
previous  to  that  time  they  were  known  in  this 
section  as  rust  and  smut-proof.  During  the 
sixteen  years  I  have  cultivated  them  I  have 
seen  other  oats  rust  on  my  neighbore'  fields  so 
seriously  as  to  result  in  complete  failure,  and 
my  rust-proof  oats  have  never  failed. 

At  my  earliest  leisure  I  intend  to  write  a 
treatise  on  my  manner  of  cultivation,  which  I 
will  send  to  you  for  publication,  as  I  find  it 
out  of  my  power  to  answer  the  numerous 
enquiries  made  of  me  on  the  subject. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  H.  YouNO. 

[NoTS  BY  THIS  Editor.  We  publish  the 
foregoing  letter  with  great  pleasure,  because 


from  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Young  we  cart 
confidently  assert  that  he  is  incapable  of  a  mis- 
representation, and  that  he  knows  thoroughly 
whereof  he  writes.  We  have  no  experience  of 
Mr.  Young's  oats,  but  we  believe  they  are 
what  he  represents  them  to  be  just  as  implicitly 
as  if  we  had  tested  them.  Mr.  Young  is  one 
of  the  most  intelligent,  enterprising  and  re*- 
peoted  citizens  of  Columbus,  6a.,  and  the 
President,  we  believe,  of  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix 
Cotton  Factory.] 

Letter  firom  Southwestern  Georgia. 

Near  Hawkinsville,  Ga.,  Sept.  3,  1872. 
Editor  Southerk  Farm  and  Homk — A 
month  ago  we  had  as  fine  a  prospect  for  a  good 
cotton  crop  as  I  ever  eaw  in  this  section.  Now 
I  do  not  believe  we  will  make  half  a  crop. 
The  caterpillars  have  swept  the  country  for 
miles  around,  destroying  every  leaf  and  all  the 
young  cotton  as  if  a  blast  from  a  furnace  bad 
passed  over  it.  I  learn  that  the  same  destruc- 
tion has  taken  place  throughout  all  the  cotton 
district  of  Southwestern  Georgia,  I  have 
visited  a  large  portion  of  Dooly^  Lee,  Dough- 
erty, Terrell,  Randolph  and  Baker  counties 
recently,  and  in  my  judgment,  if  the  planters 
make  half  a  crop  they  may  think  themselves 
fortunate.  J.  W.  E. 


Letter  from  Missisrip^. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Sept.  5,  1872. 
Mr.  Editor — I  have  received  reports  hrom 
a  number  of  counties  in  this  State  within  the 
last  ten  days,  and  all  concur  that  drought,  rust, 
boll-worm  and  caterpillar  have  cut  oflT  the  cot- 
ton crop  fully  one  third  within  the  past  three 
weeks.  My  own  observation,  which  has  been? 
extensive,  fully  corroborates  this  report.  In- 
deed, I  will  be  satisfied  if  we  can  save  half  a 
crop.  I  have  been  in  Madison  and  Bankin 
counties,  and  one  has  to  see  the  devastation  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  its  extent.  The  cat- 
erpillars are  everywhere.  Nothing  can  be 
counted  on  but  the  mature  bottom  crop. 

B.  W. 


Letter  11*0111  Nortii  Loaisiana. 

Trenton,  La.,  Sept.  4,  1872. 
Mr.  Editor— I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
give  you  bad-news  of  our  prospects  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  dry,  hot  weather,  and  the  boll- worm 
have  played  havoc  with  the  cotton.  The  weed 
seems  to  have  dried  up,  the  forms  and  leaves 
have  fallen  off  so  that  there  is  no  late  cotton  to 
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mftture.  We  have  notbinp;  but  the  early  cot- 
ton, and  that  will  be  all  picked  out  very  soon. 
We  cannot  count  on  anything  more  than  half 
an  average  crop.  D.  &  M. 

Letter  from  Arkansas. 

Little  Rock,  Abk^  Sept.  7,  1872, 
Hr.  Editoe — The  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  damage  to  the  cotton  crop  are  not  exagger- 
ated. They  hardly  tell  the  whole  truth.  The 
late  crop  is  entirely  lost.  We  cannot  be  cer- 
tain of  more  than  the  bottom  crop.  On  the 
hills,  the  destruction  has  been  still  greater, 
amounting  in  many  places  to  a  total  Toss.  I 
am  not  too  despondent  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  crop  of  the  Arkansas  bottoms  has  oeen  cut 
off  one  half.  Picking  has  commenced  very 
early  and  is  going  on  rapidly.  The  staple  is 
fplendid,  and  we  hope  will  make  up  by  its 
high  price  for  the  loss  in  quantity.        .  R.  J. 

Letter  from  Georgia. 

Ht&ick  Mills,  Twiggs  Co.,  Ga., 
September  6th,  1872. 

Mr.  Editor — Since  my  last,  there  has  been 
a  radical  change  in  crops.  Corn  improving  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  county  will  make 
enough  to  do  her;  while  at  one  time  cotton 
promised  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest,  but, 
alas  I  if  you  ask  a  farmer  "  how  is  your  cotton 
crop?"  his  reply  will  be  to  this  effect,  "  Ruined. 
Ruined  by  drouth,  rust,  and  now  the  caterpillar 
has  got  into  my  late  cotton.  I  sha'n't  make 
half  a  crop."  And  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
there  is  considerable  truth  in  what  he  says. 
"  It's  an  ill  wind.  &C.,"  and  may  be  this  is  the 
last  lesson  of  the  series  which  will  make  the 
farmer  make  his  corn  and  bacon  at  home. 
Would  that  it  were  so. 

Cotton  picking  is  going  on  with  a  rush,  and 
there  will  be  very  little  cotton  in  the  field  by 
the  middle  of  November. 

If  my  subscription  to  your  valuable  Farm 
AND  Home  should  run  out  do  not  discontinue 
it,  but  let  me  know,  and  I  will  forward  two 
dollars  immediately. 

Yours  truly, 

Planter  Boy. 


gnmvuwt  §tp)nvimtnt 


Horace  Greeley  on  Insnranee. 

However  men  may  distrust  what  the  "Sage 
of  Chappaqua"  knows  about  farming,  and 
however  they  may  be  inclined  to  deny  his 
qualifications  as  a  democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  all  will  admit 
that  his  opinions  on  the  value  and  prudence  of 
Life  Insurance  are  sound,  judicious  and  worthy 
of  acceptation.  We  make  the  following  extracts 
from  a  little  tract  of  two  duodecimo  pages, 
entitled  "  Why  lives  should  be  insured."  By 
Horace  Greeley,  publbhed  by  J.  H.  and  C.  M. 


Goodsell,  at  the  office  of  that  excellent  In- 
surance journal,  the  Spectator : 

WHY  lives  should  BE  INSURED. 

Insurance,  of  whatever  kind,  is  an  effort  to 
guard  against  the  mischances  and  disasters 
whereof  we  are  always  in  danger. 

Life  is  the  most  precarious  of  human  poaaea- 
sions,  the  most  indispensable  element  of  a 
business  career.  The  oankrupt  of  to-day  may. 
next  year,  be  on  his  feet  again,  busy  ana 
thrifty  as  ever ;  but  death  is  the  one  interrup- 
tion to  an  active  career  which  is  inevitably 
final.  And  Death  strikes  wherever  he  will, 
often  sparing  the  decrepit  and  debilitated  to 
smite  the  sturdy  and  vigorous  in  early  man- 
hood, sealing  the  eyes  that  so  lately  were 
keenest  and  brightest,  in  that  sleep  that  knows 
no  earthly  waking. 

Our  countrymen  plunge  into  business  early 
in  life.  Many  a  one,  whose  means  are  moderate, 
is  scarcely  twenty- five,  when  a  wife  and  child, 
with  an  extensive  factory  or  warehouse,  are 
among  the  objects  of  his  care.  With  a  strong 
arm  an  active  brain,  and  a  resolute  will,  he 
eivef  himself  up  to  his  calling,  confident  of 
his  own  ability  to  achieve  a  grand  success. 
His  income  is  considerable ;  in  ten  years,  if 
nothing  ^oea  amiss,  he  will  have  made  enough 
to  place  nim  henceforth  beyond  the  reach  of 
want.  But  suppose  he  were  suddenly  stricken 
down  by  disease,  and  cut  off  from  life  before 
this  year  shall  have  closed,  his  property  would 
hardly  pay  his  liabilities,  and  his  widow  and 
infant  must  be  thrown  penniless  upon  a  world 
with  which  they  are  unfitted  to  struggle.  The 
kindness  of  relatives  may  shield  them  from 
the  alms-house;  but  their  prospect  is  bleak 
indeed. 

Life  Insurance  is  exactly  calculated  to  meet 
this  exigency.  While  prosperous  and  healthy 
he  can  spare  the  small  annual  payment  re- 
quired to  insure  that  $10,000,  or  at  least  $5,000 
shall  be  due  them  directly  after  his  death. 
The  knowledge  that  they  are  thus  shielded 
from  utter  destitution  is  calculated  to  modiff 
his  anxieties  and  apprehensions  during  life, 
and  to  divest  death  of  its  sharpest  pang. 

Life  Insurance  is  not  a  speculation.  I  would 
counsel  ho  one  to  invest  largely,  even  on  his 
own  life,  much  less  on  that  of  another.  Yet 
there  are  many  all  around  us  who  ought  to 
take  out  policies  at  once,  in  deference,  not 
merely  to  the  security  and  comfort  of  their 
loved  ones,  but  to  their  own  peace  of  mind  as 
well.  They  cannot  afford  to  live  in  constant 
dread  of  the  hazards  and  privations  to  which 
their  untimely  decease  would  expose  those 
dearer  to  them  than  life  itself. 

We  wish  that  every  uninsured  head  of  a 
family,  especially  those  who  are  living  on  in- 
comes derived  from  their  own  industry,  and 
who  have  no  accumulated  capital  to  leave 
behind  them,  would  read  and  follow  the 
benevolent  counsel  of  one*  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  and  most  honest  philanthropists  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live. 
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Fiom  the  Morning  Star  and  CathoUe  Mes^engfr, 

Best. 

BY   FATHER  RYAN. 

My  feet  are  wearied,  and  my  hands  are  tired — 

My  soul  oppressed — 
And  with  desire  have  I  long  desired 

Rest— only  Rest. 

'Tis  hard  to  toil — when  toil  is  almost  vain 

In  barren  ways ; 
'T  is  hard  to  sow,  and  never  garner  grain 

In  harvest-days. 

The  burden  of  my  days  is  hard  to  bear — 
But  God  knows  best. 
And  I  have  prayed,  but  vain  has  been  ray  prayer, 
For  Rest — sweet  Rest. 

'T  is  hard  to  plant  in  Spring,  and  never  reap 

The  Autumn  yield ; 
'T  is  hard  to  till — and  when  't  is  tilled  tp  weep 

0  'er  fruitless  field. 

And  so  I  cry  a  weak  and  human  cry. 

So  heart  oppressed ; 
And  so  I  sigh  a  weak  and  human  sigh 

For  Rest— for  Rest. 

My  way  has  wound  across  the  desert  years, 

And  cares  infest 
My  path,  and  thro'  the  flowing  of  hot  tears 

1  pine  for  Rvst.' 

'T  was  always  so ;   when  still  a  child,  I  laid 

On  mother's  breast 
My  wearied  little  head;  e'en  then  I  prayed 

As  now,  for  Rest. 

And  I  am  restless  still;  H  will  soon  be  o'er; 

For,  down  the  West, 
Life's  sun  is  setting,  and  I  see  the  shore 

Where  I  shall  Rest. 


The  Old  Conine. 

They  sat  in  the  sun  together, 
i      Till  the  day  was  almost  done, 
And  then,  at  its  close,  an  angel 
Stepped  over  the  threshold  stone. 

He  folded  their  hands  together, 
He  touched  their  eyelids  with  balm, 

And  their  last  breath  floated  upward 
Like  the  close  of  a  solemn  psalm. 

Like  a  bridal  pair  they  traversed 

The  unseen,  mystical  road, 
That  leads  to  the  Beautiful  City, 

Whose  Builder  and  Maker  is  God. 

Perhaps,  in  that  miracle  country. 
They  will  give  her  lost  youth  back, 

And  the  flowers  of  a  vanished  spring-time 
Shall  bloom  in  the  spirit's  track. 

One  draught  of  the  living  waters 
Shall  restore  his  manhood's  prime^ 

And  eternal  years  shall  measure 
The  love  that  outlives  time. 

But  the  shapes  they  left  behind  them, — 

The  wrinkles  and  silver  hair — 
Made  sacred  to  us  by  the  kisses 

The  angel  imprinted  there, — 

We'll  hide  away  in  the  meadow, 
When  the  sun  is  low  in  the  west, 

Where  the  moonbeams  cannot  find  them, 
Nor  the  wind  disturb  their  rest. 

But  we  '11  let  no  tell-tale  tombstone. 

With  its  age  and  date,  arise 
O'er  the  two  who  are  old  no  longer — 

In  their  Father's  House  in  the  skies. 
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COLONEL  OLIVE'S  WIFE. 

[OOITTUIUBO.] 

"Tou  told  me  that  if  I  would  be  patient 
with  yoa,  it  could  not  be  but  that  you  would 
learn  to  love  me  in  the  end.  Now  I  am  just 
going  to  take  you  at  your  word,  for  I  have 
lived  upon  that  hope  ever  since.  I  am  going 
to  be  very  patient,  Laura;  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  could  wait  through  half  a  lifetime  with  that 
end  in  view,  and  when  the  day  comes,  as  come 
it  will,  I  do  believe  and  hope,  though  it  may  be 
flix  months,  or  even  six  vears,  hence — when  the 
day  comes  that  my  wife  can  put  her  hand  in 
mine,  and  tell  me  she  has  learned  to  love  me, 
if  only  a  little,  then  my  patience  will  have  had 
its  full  reward.  But  in  the  meantime  it  is 
better  that  we  should  not  meet  often  as  we  do 
to-day.  That  is  why  I  am  going  away.  And, 
Laura/'  he  said,  a  moment  after,  "  you  will  try 
to  think  kindfly  of  me  while  I  am  gone,  dear, 
will  you  not?  " 

"There  is  no  need  for  me  to  try,"  shd  an- 
swered, simply,  speaking  more  calmly  than  he 
had  done;  **t  could  not  think  of  you  in  any 
other  way.  But,  Harold,  what  a  long  time 
you  will  be  away  I  Six  months  I  I  have  never 
been  so  long  without  seeing  you  in  all  my  life." 

**  It  will  not  seem  so  very  long,"  he^nswered, 
while  a  happy  smile,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine, 
flashed  across  his  lips.  "And  if  you  should  miss 
me  a  little  bit,  it  will  only  make  you  the  more 
glad  to  see  me  when  I  come  back  —if  I  ever  do 
come  back,  that  is  to  say.  And  in  case  I  should 
not,  Laura,"  he  went  on  more  gravely,  and 
taking  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket-book,  "1  want 
you  t<)  understand  about  tois." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  look- 
ing at  him  out  of  iier  large  gray  eyes.  "  Why 
should  you  not  come  back  ? '° 

"  Well,  you  see  I  shall  be  a  very  idle  man ; 
and  if  there  should  be  any  struggle  for  liberty 
going  on  in  Poland  or  Italy,  as  there  is  very 
likely  to  be  within  the  next  few  months,  I 
might  join  the  patriots  for  want  of  something 
else  to  do,  and  then  I  might  get  shot  down, 
like  many  a  better  man." 

"Oh,  Harold,  don't!" 

"  But  in  any  case,"  he  went  on,  without  heed- 
ing her  interruption,  "life  is  uncertain  at  the 
best;  and  one  can  never  say  what  a  day,  much 
less  what  six  months,  may  bring  forth.  If  any 
thing  should  happen  to  me,  Laura,  you  will 
find  that  you  have  been  my  first  thought  and 
my  last.  This  letter,  which  I  wish  you  to  read 
quietly  when  I  am  gone  (it  will  tell  you  more 
than  I  can  say  in  words^,  contains  an  inclosure 
for  your  brotner  about  ousiness  matters.  You 
know  that,  as  the  world  reckons,  I  may  call 
myself  a  rich  man ;  and  if  I  should  die  before 
you,  my  little  Laura  will  find  that  she  has  be- 
come a  rich  woman.  I  am  glad  so  far  of  this — 
glad  that  yoti  have  given  me  the  right  to  leave 
you  all  I  have ;  you  will  make  a  better  use  of 
the  money  than  I  have  ever  done,  my  darling." 

She  interrupted  him  almost  pettishly: 
"  Do  n't  talk  like  that,  as  if  you  were  ffoing  to 
die.  I  can  not  bear  to  hear  you  say  such  things. 
Let  us  speak  about  something  else.    I  can  not 


feel  as  if  I  were  doing  right  in  letting  you  go 
away  at  all." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  sat  mtvely  watch«- 
ing  her.  She  had  not  given  him  one  word  of 
thanks  for  that  generous  purpose  of  his  which 
he  had  just  confided  to  her,  but  it  was  not  this 
that  troubled  him. 

Presently  she  raised  herself  and  sat  uprif^ht 
in  her  chair,  her  hands  clasping  and  unclaspmg 
each  other  in  a  nervous  way,  which  had  become 
habitual  to  her  of  late. 

"  Harold,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  trembling  voice, 
"  I  will  eo  abroad  with  you  if  you  wish  it.  I 
want  to  do  my  duty  as  your  wire ;  indeed  I  do." 

"  Your  duty  I "  he  cried,  indignantly,  starting 
up  from  his  chair,  and  tasing  one  or  two  rapid 
turns  up  and  down  the  room.  ^^Merei  I  but  I 
look  for  something  more  than  duty  from  the 
woman  who  is  to  be  called  my  wife.  It  will 
not  do.  I  tell  you,  child.  To  watch  you  doing 
your  auty  toward  me,  as  you  call  it,  would  to 
simply  torture.  I  could  never  bear  it  for  a  week, 
and  if  I  were  once  to  see  you  shrink  from  me 
again  as  you  did  that  night,  I  believe  it  would 
drive  me  mad.  There,  there,  Laura,  forgive  me; 
it  was  not  your  fault.  What  have  I  said  7  You 
could  not  help  it,  my  poor  little  girl.  How 
could  I  be  so  cruel !  " 

For  Laura  had  hidden  her  fkce  in  her  hands, 
and  was  crying  bitterly. 

"  It  is  for  you  to  forgive,  Harold,  though  I 
did  not  mean  to  be  cruel  either,"  she  sobbed. 
"  But  I  Wis  so  ill,  I  did  not  know  half  that  I 
did  or  said  that  dreadful  night  I  must  have 
been  almost  delirious  even  then.  Do  n't  think 
of  that  time  any  more." 

"  Hush,  hush,  you  Ml  make  yourself  ill  if  you 
cry  like  tnat,  Laura,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand 
on  her  head,  and  speaking  in  the  same  chiding 
tone  he  would  have  used  to  her  in  the  days 
gone  by.  "  I  forgive,  if  there  was  anything  to 
forgive,  but  I  say  again  it  was  not  your  fault. 
Let  us  talk  about  something  else.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  so  much  to  say  to  y(\u,  and  now 
I  must  be  off  in  a  few  minutes,  if  I  am  to  catch 
the  one  o'clock  train." 

"  But  you  will  come  and  see  me  again  before 
you  go  I"  said  Laura,  dashing  away  her  tears. 

He  only  shook  his  head. 

"Why  not?" 

"  It  would  only  make  us  both  miserable,  and 
besides,  there  is  no  time." 

"  But  you  are  not  going  till  next  week,"  she 
pleaded. 

"  I  go  by  the  half-past  eight  o'clock  express 
from  Charing-cross  to-night." 

"To-niffht,  Harold?" 

Even  then  he  might  have  yielded,  but  it  so 
happened  that  his  eye  fell  at  that  moment  upon 
her  hand,  which  she  had  laid  upon  his  arm, 
her  ungloved  left  hand,  where  her  wedding- 
ring  should  have  been,  and  was  noL  He  saw 
that  it  was  not  there,  and  she  saw  that  he  had 
missed  it  Their  eyes  met  for  one  instant,  and 
she  crimsoned  beneath  his  reproachful  glance. 
It  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise.  She 
could  not  have  worn  it  so  long  as  their  marriage 
remained  a  secret ;  but  her  heart  ached  for  him 
then,  when  she  saw  the  look  of  pain  which 
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came  into  hi£  faeei  and  after  that  she  felt  that 
nbe  might  as  well  have  tried  to  moved  a  rock, 
•A  to  move  him  from  hit  resolution. 

"  I  go  by  the  mail-train  to  Dover  to-night," 
he  repeated,  not  unkindly,  but  in  a  tone  of 
decision  w^ich  left  no  room  for  appeal,  "  and 
shall  be  in  Paris  to-morrow  mornmg  by  day- 
break, I  hope,  as  I  have  business  to  do  for  a 
friend  before  the  week  is  out." 

*'  You  will  write  to  met  "  she  asked,  humbly. 

"Yee,  I  will  write  some  day — ^not  just 
directly.  Do  n't  try  to  write  to  me  till  I  send 
you  word.  You  must  say  good-by  to  Edward 
and  his  wife  for  me,"  he  went  on ;  "  for  they 
are  not  in,  it  seems,  and  I  cannot  wait  to  see 
them.  Bid  them  take  good  care  of  you  for  my 
sake,  that  you  may  look  strong  and  well  when 
I  come  back  to  England  to  see  you  again. 
And  now,  Laura,  good-by." 

It  was  abruptly  said — ^he  could  not  trust  him- 
self to  say  one  other  word.  He  was  standing 
straight  before  her,  holding  out  both  his  hands. 
She  put  hers  into  them,  and  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  sort  of  pitiful,  frightened  look.  There 
were  no  tears  in  her  eyes  now ;  but  she  was 
Tery  pale,  and  was  trembling  from  head  to 
foot 

*^  Laura,  I  am  going  away  firomyou  for  a 
long  time,  and  you  art  my  wife,"  he  pleaded, 
almost  in  a  whisper.  ^  Try  not  to  shrink  from 
me,  darling.  I  want  you  to  eive  me  one  kiss 
before  I  go,  it  is  so  very,  very  long  since  I  felt 
the  touch  of  a  woman's  lips ;  and  I  should  like, 
while  I  am  away,  to  be  able  to  dream  of  what 
my  wife's  kiss  was  like." 

Then  she  put  her  «n*ms  about  his  neck  and 
kissed  him  once,  twice,  upon  his  scarred  cheek, 
simply  and  naturally  as  a  child  might  have 
done.  Even  then,  I  believe,  he  was  not  quite 
content ;  but,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  hard  to 
please. 

"  Harold,  do  n't  go  away,"  she  whispered — 
"  indeed  there  is  no  need." 

"  Leave  me  to  be  the  judge  ef  that,"  he  an- 
swered, almost  sternly.  "  We  have  both  made 
a  mistake.  Yours  was  the  noblest  mistake  that 
a  woman  ever  made,  perhaps,  but  still  it  was  a 
mistake;  and  mine— well,  it  is  too  late  to  talk 
about  mine  now.  Sav  no  more,  child,  for  I 
believe  in  my  heart  that  I  am  acting  for  the 
be  it.  Now,  once  more  good-by,  and  Gfod  bless 
you,  my  darling !  Laura,  little  wife,  learn  to 
love  me  before  I  come  back  again." 

He  held  her  to  his  heart  for  one  instant,  and 
then,  before  she  could  look  up  again,  he  was 
gone — gone  with  that  broken  cry  upon  his  lips, 
with  the  same  thought  of  blessing  in  his  heart 
with  which  he  had  first  greeted  her.  But  in 
apite  of  all  that  had  passed  between  them,  in 
spite  of  the  cruel  pain  of  parting,  Harold  Clive 
went  out  from  his  wife's  presence  a  happier 
man,  with  a  lighter  heart  and  a  more  hopeful 
apirit  t'ban  he  had  felt  before. 

And  Laura? 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  when  Rosa  Sartoris 
•came  back  from  her  driye,  she  found  her  poor 
little  sister-in-law  lying  on  the  sofa,  with 
Harold's  open  letter  clutched  convulsively  in 
her  hand.    Her  head  was  buried  in  the  sofa- 


cushioA,  snd  she  was  crying  and  sobbing  at  if 
her  very  h^art  would  break. 

There  was  the  usual  amount  of  confUsion 
and  excitement  at  the  Charing-croes  station  at 
a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock  that  evening.  A 
little  more  than  the  usual  amount,  perhaps : 
for  it  was  getting  on  toward  Christmas,  and 
there  were  more  travelers  going  out  of  London 
and  to  the  Continent  than  there  had  been  for 
several  weeks  past.  The  Dover  mail  was  to 
start  in  about  ten  minutes;  the  passengers 
were  crowding  in  great  numbers  on  to  the 
platform;  porters  were  running  to  and  fl'o, 
some  wheeling  heavy  trucks  piled  up  with 
luggage  slowly  before  them,  others  ariving 
empty  ones  at  a  tremendous  pace  along  the 
slippery  pavement.  The  weather  had  quite 
changed  since  the  morning— it  was  raining  fast 
outside,  and  blowing  hard  as  welL;  and  every 
now  and  then  the  wind  came  in  such  a  sharp, 
stormy  gust,  that  it  sounded  like  thunder,  and 
seemed  likely  to  blow  off  the  roof  of  the 
station  altogether. 

''You'll  be  having  a  nasty  night,  oolonel^ 
I  'm  afeard,"  said  Harold  Clive's  servant  to  his 
master,  who  was  already  seated  in  one  of  the 
comer  seats  of  a  first-class  carriage. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall,  Brown, "  he  answered, 
"  but  you  and  I  have  braved  worse  nights  than 
this  together  before  now." 

"  That's  true,  Sir,"  said  the  man. 

He  was  to  follow  his  master  to  Paris  in  less 
than  a  week,  but  he  seemed  as  if  he  hardly 
liked  to  lose  sight  of  him  even  for  those  few 
days.  Colonel  Clive  was  a  man  who  knew  the 
art  of  making  himself  loved  by  his  dependents. 
He  was  a  tnoroughlv  kind  and  considerate 
master,  though  a  strict  disciplinarian.  This 
man  Brewn  had  been  a  private  in  his  old 
regiment,  and  bad  served  with  him  in  India 
and  the  Crimea.  He  had  his  foot  shot  oS  at 
Redan ;  and  Clive  when  he  went  to  see  him  a 
week  or  two  afterward  at  Scutari,  was  so 
touched  with  the  man's  gratitude  and  devotion 
to  himf?elf,  thut  he  promised  to  take  him  into 
his  own  service  when  he  received  his  discharge. 
Brown  had  remained  with  him  ever  since  as 
his  personal  attendant;  h6  had  nursed  his 
master  night  and  day  through  his  lust  illness, 
and  very  likely  knew  more  of  Harold  Clive's 
secrets  than  that  gentleman  had  the  least  idea 
of.  He  by  no  means  approved  of  this  sudden 
mania  for  traveling  on  his  masters  part,  and 
hinted  as  much  in  nis  character  of  nurse;  but 
the  colonel's  answer  was  simply  an  order  to 
pack  his  portmanteau  and  meet  him  at  Cbaring- 
cross  at  eight  o'clock  that  night,  and  the  sol- 
dier's old  habit  of  obedience  prevented  him 
from  offering  any  further  remonstrance.  He 
was  still  standing  with  his  band  on  the  car- 
riage door,  when  suddenly  be  t)uched  his  hat 
wiUi  a  pleased  smile,  and  retreated  from  his 
position  to  make  way  for  a  new-comer,  who 
came  running  up  to  hold  speech  with  Harold 
Clive. 

^<  Mr.  Sawtris  a-coming,  Sir,"  said  Brown,  at 
he  stepped  back. 
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"Edward,  this  wkind,"  exclained  Harold, as 
"  Mr.  Sawtrk "  came  up  and  thrust  bis  hand 
into  the  carriage  in  silence ;  for  at  the  first  mo- 
ment he  was  too  much  out  of  breath  to  speak ; 
"quite  unexpected,  too.  I  did  not  hope  to  see 
you  a^ain,  after  oeing  so  unlucky  as  to  miss 
you  this  morning." 

*^And  I  have  been  chasing  you  about  all 
over  London  through  the  whole  afternoon, 
at  Bcown  there  can  tell  you,"  was  the 
repl^.  "  I  could  not  bear  the  thourht  of  your 
leaving  England  without  shaking  hands  with 
you  again,  Clive,"  he  added;  "and  besides, 
Laura  made  me  come.  She  had  a  message  to 
tend  you." 

"  Laura  had  ?  A  message  I  What  was  it  ?  " 
asked  Clive,  his  heart  beatmg  very  fast. 

"Well,  it  is  not  exactly  a  message;  it's  this. 
Tott  were  not  to  open  it  till  you  were  alone." 

And  Mr.  Sartoris  held  out  to  the  other  a  little 
white-paper  parcel,  with  something  written  on 
the  outside. 

Harold  did  not  offer  to  open  it,  he  did  not 
even  look  at  it;  but  his  fingers  closed  over  it 
with  a  sort  of  loving  clasp,  as  if  it  had  been 
Laura's  own  hand  he  was  nolding. 

"Tell  her,  whatever  it  is,  I  thank  her,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice. 

"How  are  you,  Clive?"  asked  Edward  Sar- 
toris, peeringinto  the  carriage  to  see  the  oth- 
er's face.  "You  look  terribly  pulled  down, 
old  fellow,  not  quite  fit  to  be  traveling  alone. 
How  is  it  you  are  not  going  with  him.  Brown, 
eh?" 

"  Ooleners  own  orders,  Sir,"  replied  Brown, 
grimly. 

"  Brown  follows  me  in  less  than  a  week," 
•aid  Harold,  smiling.  "  I  have  semething  for 
him  to  do  in  London  before  he  leaves.  I  know 
this  illness  has  made  me  look  like  a  scarecrow, 
but  I'm  all  right  now,  and  quite  able  to  look 
after  myself.  Do  n't  stand  so  near  the  carriap^e, 
there's  a  good  fellow,"  he  added,  as  the  engine 
gave  a  preliminary  shriek ;  "  it  makes  me  more 
nervous  to  see  a  man  do  that  than  it  would  to 
see  him  lead  off  a  forlorn  hope." 

"  I  dare  say  it  does,'*  replied  the  other,  laugh- 
ing and  stepping  back ;  *'you're  better,  Clive, 
I  can  see.    1  think  you  '11  do  now." 

"I  think  I  shall."   ' 

It  was  close  upon  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
and  those  few  passengers  who  are  always  late 
for  every  train  were  being  hurried  along  the 
platform  and  thrust  into  carriages  bv  divers 
guards  and  porters.  A  large  party  with  nurses 
and  children  ^one  of  the  latter  screaming 
aloud) ;  a  lady  in  a  scarlet  hood,  followed  by  a 
young  woman  who  looked  like  a  servant;  an 
old  gentleman  who  seemed  very  deaf,  and  was 
decidedly  very  cross,  ran  past,  and  were  swal- 
lowed up  somewhere  in  the  forepart  of  the 
train.  All  except  the  deaf  gentleman,  who 
came  back  and  got  into  Harold^s  compartment. 
Then  the  guard  sounded  his  whistle,  and  the 
train  began  to  move. 

"Now  you  're  off,  Clive.  Good-bye,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Sartoris;  '*  take  care  of  yourself, 
and  come  back  to  us  again  all  right  in  the 
spring." 


"That  is  what  I  mean  to  do.  Good-bye, 
Edward;  good-bye.  Brown." 

One  more  wave  of  the  hand,  and  the  train 
had  carried  him  beyond  sight  of  those  familiar 
faces. 

Colonel  Clive  threw  himself  back  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  carriage,  and  for  about  the  space  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  neither  spoke  nor  moved ; 
but  he  held  his  little  precious  packet  in  his 
hand  all  the  time  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been 
the  Koh-i-noor.  He  never  attempted  to  look 
tt  it  even,  until  the  old  gentleman  in  the  other 
corner,  after  grunting  out  one  or  two  surly  re- 
marks, had  covered  his  head  with  a  vellow 
silk  pocket-handkerchief,  and  composed  him- 
self to  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Thcn^ 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  was  alone ;  and 
Harold  moved  a  little  more  into  the  middle  of 
the  carriage,  so  that  the  flickering  light  of  the 
center  lamp  might  help  him  to  see  what  hit 
treasure  really  was — a  little  parcel  in  white 
writing-paper^  neatly  folded  and  neatlv  sealed, 
with  this  written  upon  it:  "Colonel  Clive;. 
with  Laura's  love." 

Dear  little  girl  1  Harold's  first  impulse  was 
to  kiss  passionately  those  few  precious  words 
which  Laura's  hand  had  so  lately  traced.  Not 
that  it  was  by  any  means  the  first  time  he  had 
received  ft'om  her  such  a  gift  with  such  a  mes- 
sage. He  had  more  than  a  score  of  similar 
wrappers  put  by  among  his  own  peculiar  trea- 
sures, with  much  the  same  words  written  on 
them^  except  that  those  of  earliest  date  bore  the 
inscription,  "For  Uncle  Harold,  with  little 
Laura's  best  love,"  traced  in  a  child's  lu^^ 
text-hand.  It  was  nothing  new,  therefore,  ror 
him  to  receive  a  present  f^om  his  young  ward. 
But  this  was  something  different.  There  was 
a  deeper  meaning  in  the  words  now.  Laura 
would  never  have  sent  her  love  to  him  that 
night,  if  she  had  not  meant  him  to  understand 
that  there  was  at  least  a  kind  feeling  in  het 
heart  for  the  man  who  was  about  to  exile  him- 
self ft-om  his  country  for  nearly  a  half  a  year 
that  she  might  be  the  happier  in  the  end. 

"  Dear  little  girl  I "  What  had  she  sent  him  T 
He  cut  open  the  packet  careftilly  (for  he  could 
not  brine  himself  to  break  through  the  neat 
black  seals),  and  found  the  contents  to  be  a 
small  morocco  jeweler's  case.  She  had  pre- 
pared for  him  a  keepsake,  then,  lest  he  should 
forget  her  while  he  was  away.  No  fear  of 
that.  But  what  was  it?  He  hoped  that  it 
mi^ht  be  a  locket,  with  her  portrait  enclosed 
in  it,  so  that  he  could  wear  it  always,  and  see 
her  dear  face  at  every  hour  of  the  day  I  It  wu, 
A  large  gold  double  locket  of  simple  device,, 
like  one  he  had  often  seen  her  wear.  On  oae 
side  the  reversed  letters,  H.  C.  and  L.  C^  were 
eneraved ;  and  it  contained  a  vignette  likeness 
of  Laura,  taken  in  Scotland  just  before  her 
illness. 

This  was  all  that  he  had  wished  for;  but  it 
was  not  all  that  was  there. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  locket,  in  the  place 
destined  for  another  portrait  or  for  hair,  lay  a 
little  piece  of  thin  white  paper,  folded  and 
folded  into  the  smallest  possinle  .eompasSk 

I  TO  BE  CMnnVBB.  I 
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MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

[Fire  and  Marine] 

INSTJIl-A.ISrCE    COMPANY, 
No.  39  Madison  Street, 

MEMPHIS,  ...  TENNESSEE. 


Capital.    $300,000.00. 


F.  S.  DAYIS,  President.  B.  Y.  TREDENBUBGH,  Yiee-President. 

H.  GBONAUEB,  Secretary.  W.  J.  UTTLEJOHN,  iBsUrtant  Secretary. 


SI1ILKOTO1IL0I 


F*  S.  Datis,  President  First  National  Bank. 
J.  J.  MuRPHT,  FresH  Memphis  City  Bank. 
W.  B.  Moore,  of  W.  R.  Moore  &  Co.,  Whole- 
tale  Dry  Goods. 

F.  M.  Mahan,    of  Toof,   Phillips    &    Co., 

Wholesale  Grocers. 

T.  R.  Smith,  Attorney  at  Law. 

Bwrj.  EisKMAN,  of  Rice,  Stix  &  Co.,  Whole- 
sale J>ry  Goods. 

G.  H.  JuDAH,  of  Walker  Bros.  &  Co.,  Whole- 

sale Dry  Goods. 

N.  D.  Menken,  of  Menken  Bros.,  Wholesale 
Dry  Goods. 

Jacob  Fbiedman,  of  Friedman  Bros.,  Whole- 
sale Boots  and  Shoes. 

H.  M.  LoswBNSTiNB,  of  D.  C.  &  H.  M.  Loe- 
wenstine,  Wholesale  Dry  Goods. 

J.  W.  JsFrBBSON,  Cotton  Factor. 


J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Dickinson,  Williams  A 

Co.,  Cotton  Factors. 
T.  B.  DiLLARD,  of  Dillard  Bros.  &  Coffin, 

Cotton  Factors. 
Isaac  Schwab,  of  Schwab  &  Co.,  Wholesale 

Clothing. 
A.  Ssessel,  of  A.  Seessel  &  Son,  Wholesale 

Dry  €k>ods. 
J.  T.  Faroason,  of  Fargason  &  Clay,  Whole- 
sale Grocers. 
Newton    Ford,    of  Ford,    Porter    Sd  Co., 

Wholesale  Grocers. 
W.  P.  PROUDTIT,  of  Day  &  Proudflt,  Cottoa 

Factors. 
R.  y.  Yredenbitroh,  Yice-Pree't  Mississippi 

Yalley  Ins.  Co. 
R.  A.  PiNsoN,  of  Estes,   Fizer  &  Pinson, 

Wholesale  Grocers. 


^re  and  Marine  Risks  taken  at  as  hto  rates  as  the  Juzzard  will  permit,  and  Losses 

promptly  adjusted. 

UrSUBE  TOUB  DWELLECGS  AS  WELL  AS  BUSHrESS  PBOPEBTY. 

4SP?y  to  o^y  Agent  of  tlie  Mississippi  Valley  *^  y<^'^  vicinity ,  or  to  the  Some  Office^ 
No.  39  Madison  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  either  in  person  or 
hy  letter. 
!)•«.  »n-ly        WSURAHOB  EFFECTED  ON   COTTON  GINS. 
Vol.  III.,  No.  1 
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OF    THB 

MEMPHIS  IGRICOITORU  MD  MlCHUIIUl  SOCim, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 

Four  Miles  from  the  Oity  of  Memphis,  for  Six  Days,  Oommendng 
MONDAY.    OCTOBER    21st,    1872, 

And  to  Close  October  26,  1872. 


The  Fair  Grounds  are  beautifully  situated  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  and 
ample  transportation  is  provided  for  visitors  by  the  Southern  Security  Company,  at  25  cents 
the  round  trip,  during  the  Fair. 

The  Premium  List  is  very  complete,  especial  attention  being  paid  to  the  exhibitions  by 
Planters  and  Farmers,  and  to  every  kind  of  Domestic  and  Home-made  Product  and  Ladies' 
Handiwork. 

Splendid  Premiums  for  Paintings  by  native  artists  and  amateurs. 

Fire  Attractire  Plowing  Hatclies.— Sii  Trottiiis  Preminms,  one  for  eacli  lay. 

Stock  Premiums,  also  for  Poultry,  very  complete  and  liberal. 

The  Directors  cordially  invite  a  superior  display  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Honsahold 
Fabrics  and  Ornamental  Workmanship  under  their  liberal  offer  of  premiums. 

Premium  Lists  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Chamber  of  Oommeroa. 

Half-fare  rates  will  be  charged  by  the  railroads,  but  the  person  purchasing  tickets  for  the  Fair 
must  be  certain  to  call  for  such  tickets  at  his  place  of  starting,  and  have  them  stamped  by  the 
Secretary,  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  otherwise  he  will  be  charged  full  rates. 

JPRIOJEOS     O^     JLDMIfilSIOaT  i 

For  a  Four-horse  Coach  or  Omnibus $1  00 

For  a  Two-horse  Hack  or  Carriagje  (public) 50 

For  each  Person,  whether  in  carriage,  on  horse  or  foot ^ 60 

For  Children  under  12  years  of  age  and  over  six 25 

Children  under  six  years  of  age,  free. 

|i^r  The  Society  will  have  a  General  A^ent,  who  will  take  special  care  and  give  particular 
attention  to  all  Stock  and  articles  on  exhibition  at  the  Fair. 

Li  addition  to  the  Premiums  contained  in  the  Premium  List,  the  Directors  call  attention  to 
the  following  additional  Special  Premiums,  which  they  have  concluded  to  offer,  viz. : 

A  magnificent  Double-Barreled  Breech-Loading  Shot-Gnn, 

(Worth  $150)  Is  offered  for  the  Best  Figeon  Shooting ;  ICatph  on  Friday ;  Entrance  flee,  $5. 

Best  general  display  of  Flowers,  Plants  and  Shrubs  from  the  greenhouse  and  garden, 

including  Plants  in  Pots,  Cut-flowers,  Bouquets  and  everficreens ..$50  00 

Best  general  display  of  Canned  Fruits,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Pickles,  Catsups,  etc^  made  in 

Southern  States 50  00 

Best  Suit  of  Gentleman's  Clothing,  made  by  a  Lady,  including  Coat,  Pants  and  Vest.....  25  00 

Best  display  of  Quilts  and  Comforts,  (home-made),  to  include  silk^  cotton  and  wool «  25  00 

Best  display  of  Embroidery  by  a  Southern  Lady,  to  include  specimens  of  silk,  wool  and 

cotton .,100  00 

Best  and  most  tasty  Calico  Dress,  made  by  a  Southern  Lady 25  00 

Best  display  of  Crochet  Work 25  00 

Best  general  display  of  Artificial  Flowers 25  00 

Best  display  of  Hair  Work.. 25  00 

Best  Southern-made  Bonnet 50  00 

Best  Pictorial  Worsted  Tapestry 25  00 

Best  Historical  Painting,  in  oil,  by  a  Southerner  (original  design) 50  00 

Best  Landscape  Painting  in  oil,  ^original  design) 25  00 

Best  Animal  Painting,  in  oil  (original  design) 25  00 

Best  Painting  in  water  colors  (original  design)..: k 25  00 

LEON.  TROUSDALE,  Secretary.  '  J.  Q.  BALLENTHIE,  President 
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203  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 


FIRE.  INLi^Nr)   JlNT>  M^RIISTE. 


C.  S.  FENNER,  NAPOLEON  HILL, 

D.  P.  HADDEN,  R  D.  FRAYSER, 
G.  W.  JONES,  H.  H.  fflGBEE, 
J.  H.  SMITH,  W.  A.  GAGE, 

M.  GAVIN,  J.  F.  THOMAS, 

M.  L.  MEACHAM,  J.  D.  WILLIAMS, 
J.  C.  NEELY. 

MITCHELL,  HOFFMAN  &  GO. 

Manufacturers  of  all  Kinds  of 

Furniture  and  Mattresses. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Carpets,  Curtains,  Looking  Glasses,  Floor  Oil 

Cloth,  &c.,  &c. 

OUR  STOCK  is  one  of  the  Largest  and  Best  kept  in  any  one  house  In 
the  United  States,  and  our  Prioes  the  very  Lowest.  An  examination  of  our 
Stooic  and  Prioes  respeotftilly  solicited. 

IQTCHELL,  EOFFUAN  &  CO., 

IS'o.  SOS  and  310  ACain  Street, 
O^JKiteJesllOiT  Hotel.  Memphis,  Tena. 
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A.TL^NTA.,   1872. 

And  Close  Saturday,  October  19th. 

A  Q%AHV  EXHIBITION  MAT  BB  BSPBOTBD 

Of  the  ProdnctB,  ImpleiiientB  and  Processes  of  Agiicnltoral,  Mechanical  and  Mann* 
foctoring  Industry,  of  Invention  and  Art,  of  Stock,  etc.,  etc. 

No  pftins  will  be  spared  to  make  this  the  mott  INSTRUCTIVE  FAIR  ever  held  in  Georgia. 

Ji9"  For  PREMIUM  LISTS  and  other  particulars,  address  SJLllK'Xa   B JLZUTE'FTv 

Oct.'73>it.  Seeretaiy,  Atlmta.  Ga. 

JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO.'S 

AMMONIATED  DISSOLVED  DONES. 

The  Most  Concentrated  and  Durable  Article  Offered  to  the  Planter. 


Put  np  in  good  strong  barrels  of  about  250  lbs.  each,  and  in  fine,  dry  condition  for  immediate  use. 

Tried  and  indorsed  by  the  most  successful  Planters  in  the  Cotton  States. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  aboye  named  article,  we  confine  onrselves  to  pure  Bone,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  the 
best  ammoniacal  material  to  be  obtained,  and  are  enabled  thereby  to  present  to  the  Planter  in  a  eoncentntcNi 
form  a  fertiliser  which  cannet  be  excelled  by  pure  Peruvian  Guano  ana  Dissolved  Bones. 

Not  an  ounoe  of  ordinary  or  worthless  material  commonly  used  for  drying  purposes  enters  into  its  oompo- 
•sition,  and  the  fine,  dry  condition  in  which  it  is  prepared  secures  uniformity  and  economy  in  its  use. 

P.  S.— As  many  articles  have  been  offered,  based  upon  our  reputation,  we  caution  Planters  to  see  that  each 
barrel  is  branded  as  follows : 

JOHN    MERRYMAN    &    CO., 

jLnaasonruLTSD  dissox-ved  Bonrse,  bilImTjjmkq 

^WB3     X>0     NOT     F-A.CK     IN"     S^O-S. 


PURE  DISSOLVED   BONES, 

Por  Composting  with  Cotton  Seed,  containing  14  per  cent.  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid» 

which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  Pure  Bone,  in  Fine, 

Dry  Condition,  and  Packed  in  Strong  Barrels. 

«*"Forthe  value  of  the  articles  shipped  by  us,  we  refer  to  David  Dickson,  of  Hancock,  Dr.  Jas.  8.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Clarke,  Col.  B.  G.  Lockett,  of  Dougherty,  Col.  T.  J.  Smith,  of  Jefferson,  and  the  prominent  plailtSrs  of 
ihe  state  of  Georgia. 

JOHN  MEBBTMAN  &  GO.^ 

OefTa-^m.  Saltimore,    IHd. 

TEUBRITED  CHIMPIOI 

WROUGHT  IRON  OVEN 

Cooking    Stoj/e. 

Greatly  Superior  to  all  others  in  Economy  of 
Fuel  and  General  CouYenience. 

Call  and  Slxazxiine  our  Certifioates. 

VOB  SALB  BT 

^,^.    ,  .   u  "^    "WEXXER    Oc    CO, 

^v^a^Jia  i^-iM^  A^  -      ^^  '72-8m.  13  and  lO  Monroe  Street. 
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PH(ENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

'  CAPITAL  $200,000. 

Office,  No.  12  Madison  SxREETe 

THOS.  H.  ALLEN.  President 


8.  F^  WHITE,  jr.,  Secretary. 


GEORGE  J.  HENRY,  Ass't  See'y. 


BOJ.RD  OF  DIRECTORS: 

THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  of  T.  H.  &  J.  M.  Allen  &  Co.,  New  OHeans. 
M.  J.  WICES,  President  Memphis  &  Charleston  Bailroad. 
NOLAND  FONTAINB,  of  Hill,  Fontaine  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
HUGH  STEWART,  of  Stewart,  Bros.  &  Gwynne,  Memphis. 
W.  S.  BRUCE,  of  W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
C.  C.  FARTBE,  of  Fartee,  Harbert  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
JAMES  S.  DAY,  of  Day  &  Proudfit,  Memphis. 

Will  take  Fire  and  Marine  Bisks  as  low  as  any  good  Company  can.      Risks  on 
eountry  dwelling  houses  and  isolated  store  buildings  specially  solicited. 
D«e.  '7a— ly. 


leva 
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(Fire  and  Marine) 
OF  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Office  in  the  Company's  Building,  41  Madison  St. 
INCORPORATED  BY  THE  STATES  OF  TENNESSEE  AND  MISSISSIPPL 


OFFICERS: 


O.  T.  PORTER,  President. 
W.  A.  GOODMAN,  Sec'y. 


D.  H.  TOWNSEND,  VIce-Pres't 
J.  Q.  LONSDALE,  Jr.,  Ass't  Seo'y. 


DIRECTORS: 


D.  H.  TowKSBKD,  Commission  Merchant. 
M.  J.  Wicks,  Pres't  Mem.  A  Charleston  B.  B. 
^.  V.  Rambattt,  of  E.  M.  Apperson  &  Co. 
D.  T.  PoBTSR,  of  Ford,  Porter  &  Co. 
C.  J.  Phillips,  of  Toof;  Phillips  &  Co. 
8.  P.  McNuTT,  of  Owen,  McNutt  A  Co. 
B.  A.P1N8ON,  of  Estes,  Pizer  and  Pinson. 
A.  J.  White,  of  A.  J.  White  A  Co. 


S.  H.  Brooks,  of  Brooks,  Neely  Ss  Co. 
M.  D.  JoHirsoir,  of  Busby,  Johnson  A  Co. 
G.  H.  JuDAH,  of  Walker  Bros.  &  Co. 
W.  L.  Radford,  of  Taylor,  Btdford  A  0«. 
B.  L.  Coffin,  of  Dillard  &  Coffin. 
B.  EissMAN,  of  Bice,  Stix  A  Co. 
N.  B.  Slxdos,  Como^  Miss. 
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WATKINS,  MITCHELL  &  00. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  DANDRIDGE,  HITCHELL  A  CO.* 

COTTOXT     FACTOKS, 

Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

NO.    18    UNION    STREET, 


Our  Stock  of  Orocertes  is  one  of  the  matt  extemive  and  complete  in  the  city.     Whole- 
wale  purchoieri  are  retpect/uUtf  invited  to  examine  our  ttock  of 

Coffee,  Sugar,  Molasses,  Liquors  of  all  sorts 

AND    A 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  GROCERIES, 

Cy  which  we  are  continually  receiving  large  tuppliet.     Satii/action  yuaranieed. 
Feb.,  Ta-ly. 


Lever  and  Beater  Cotton  and  Hay  Press. 

The  experience  of  Four  Teart  in  Manufacturing  Presses  enables  me  now  to  offer  a 

An  Improvement  on  all  others,  and  Unequaled  In 
POWER,  SPEED,  OONVENIENOE,  PRICE  AND   8IMPUCITY. 

With  this,  my  NEW  PRB3S,  I  do  away  with  Tramping  in  the  Ootton,  thue  dispensing  with  the  heavie** 
part  of  the  work  and  sayiog  the  damage  incident  thereto,  which  is  fUlly  one-half  to  one  per  ceni.  per  pennd. 
They  oaa  be  built  of  any  desired  dimensions.  One  man  can  pack  a  bale  of  600  pounds.  Two  men  oaa  put  oa* 
up,  or  take  ene  down  and  put  it  on  a  two-horse  wagon  in  ten  minutes.  It  is  the  lighlest  and  moet  portsbl* 
Press  inyented,  and  is  unequaled  in  power.  They  ol^l  be  put  into  the  ordinary  lint-rooms,  and  with  eottoA 
•onyenient,  two  skilled  hands  can  pack  a  bale  every  9fteen  minutes.  With  the  irons,  any  earpenter  csA  poi 
one  up  in  two  to  three  days. 

Press  complete,  on  board  cars  here^ $150 

Irons  and  Bolts. 100 

I  h«Te  contracted  tot  fireights  to  all  points  at  low  rates.    Will  be  pleased  to  forward  eiiQulars  to  any  faiqvirfqg- 
Sept.,  *7S-Sm« 

j^tlanta,    Qa. 
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ELASTIC  STITCH  &  SHUTTLE  STITCH 

SEWIHG  MACHIHES. 


They  Stitch,  Hem, 
Fell,    Cord,   Braid, 
Bind,  Quilt,    Puff, 
Gather  and  Sew  on; 
Ruffle,    Smhrolder, 
Fringe,    and  excel 
in    every   style  of 
Machine  Sewing. 

Gboyeb  &  Bakbb's 
Improved    Shuttle 
and   Elastic  Stitch 
Sewing    Machines, 
for  Family  Sewing, 
are  latest  and  hest. 
Circulars  and  Samples 

Opovop  a 


The  Grovbr  &  Bakes 
Sewing  Machine  Go. 
is  the  only  company 
that  afford  the  pur- 
chaser  a   choice   of 
Stitch.     They  make 
Two    Distinct    Ma- 
chines—  Elastic  and 
Lock  Stitch. 

Ten    Dollars    Cash 

and    easy   Monthly 
Payments  will  pur- 
chase   a    Sewinq 
Machine. 


Feb.  '72,-17. 


of  Sewing  sent  to  any  address. 

Baker  Sewing  machine  Co.^ 

318  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


KIPOLBON  HILL. 


N.  FONTAINB. 


#9 


Cotton    Factors 


WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

tSt  VffOBt  street*  BUnPUfl,  TBMN. 

i^Liberal  Gash  advances  on  shipments  of  Cotton — and  orders  for  Greceriea  and  Plan- 
tation Supplies  will  he  promptly  filled  at  lowest  market  prices. 

STATE    FEMALE    COLLEGE, 


ASSISTED  BY  TWELVE  PROFESSORS  AND  TEAOHERS. 

The  dlfltlngnlsbing  features  of  this  Institutioii  are  Superior  PuUdings,  with  Spacioas  Booms,  Public  and  Prirate; 
Good  Order  and  DiKioline;  Parental  OoTemment;  Thoroughness  in  all  Branches— Literarf,  Seientiflc  and  Orna- 
mental ;  Moral  and  R^iglous  Training ;  General  Harmonj— productive  of  Habits  of  Study  and  CheerAilneBB ;  and 
eomparatiTe  cheapness  for  adyantages  enjoyed. 

Total  Expenses  per  Session  of  Fire  Months. $1G5  00 

Thia  includes  Board,  Furnished  Room,  Washing,  Fuel,  Lights,  Physicians'  Fees.  Nursing  and  Medicines,  and 
Toition  in  all  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Studies,  Tia. :  English,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Singing  in  Glasses; 

Very  superior  advantages  in  the  Departments  of  Music,  Painting,  Drawing,  Ac. 

^9"  Fall  Sieasion  begins  second  Monday  in  September.    Spring  Session  begins  last  Monday  in  January. 

For  further  information  address  the  President,  or 

June,  '72.iy.  A.  J.  M.  BIZIEN,  BMvetMTj. 
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PEOPLES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Of   MempMs,   Tenn. 
CAFZTAZ^  FXJZJ.  PAID,  $300,000  Oa 

OFFICE:  IN  THE  COMPANY'S  BUILDING, 

No.    16    Madison    3treet,    Memphis,    Tennessee. 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  President 
EUGENE  MAGEVNEY,  Vice  Preset  J.  A.  SIMMONS,  Sec'y. 

Board    of  IDirectors: 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  .  JOHN  OVERTON,  Jb^  N.  S.  BRUCE, 

WM.  M.  FARRINGTON,         C.  W.  GOYER,  EUGENE  MAGEVNBY, 

R.  B.  SNOWDEN. 


THE  strength  and  ability  of  this  Ck>mpany,  with  a  full  paid  capital  of  $300,000  and  ■orplna 
of  $35,000,  wfll  commend  itself  to  every  one  desiring  to  effect  Insurance  on  dwellings  of  hnni- 
I  property.  Feb.  '72-ly. 


W.  S.  BRUCE.  JOSEPH  BRUCE.  J/.  S.  BBUCX. 

W.  S.  BEUOE  &  CO., 
OarriaGge  ]NdIanrLfaotiirers 

IVo.  S60  Second  Street, 

i^:em^jpj3:xs,  rc:En<Tisr. 

Carriage  Hardware,  Trimmings,  Spolces,  Hubs,  Felloes,  Wheels,  Paints,  Gib, 

Varnishes,  Etc. 

Feb.  "Ta-ly. 
▲LEX.  MURRAY.  S.  E.  RID6BLT. 

MURRAY  &  RIDGELY, 

IMESRCIXAnrT     X.A.XlLiORS* 

31   TVi"  A  T)IS03Sr   STI2/EET, 
East  of  Clark's  Jewelry  Store,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

r«h.  '7»-ly. 
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J.  V.  FATKX. 


W.  B.  SAMBBOk. 


H.  M.  PATMB. 


PAYHB,  DAMBROH  &  CO,, 

(Suoceason  to  Payne,  Hantington  A  Ck>.) 

COTTON  FACTORS, 

Nos.  64  and  66  Baronne  Street, 
NEW    ORLEANS. 

Jan.  *72-ly. 


J.  B.  BENNETT, 
Preflident. 


J.  H.  BEATTIB, 

Secretaxy. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF    CINCINNATI. 

FIRB,    RIYBR   AHD   MARIHB, 


^ftil  Amtf  ftfUr  HjiMg  Chloa(o  Lmm, 


|2,078Ai8  tf. 


Affencies  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the 
United  Btates  and  Canada. 
Jan-'72-tf. 


SOUTHERN  MUSICAL  JOURNAL. 

LUDDEN  iL  BATES,  Publishers,  Savannah,  6a. 


Pablished  monthly  at  the  low  price  of  $1.00  a  year. 
A.  firat-dass  Mafraaine  of  its  kind,  beautifully  gotten 
np,  and  mo8t  ably  edited.  Thoroughly  Southern  in 
ita  tone,  it  should  be  found  in  eyery  musical  family 
throughout  the  South.  It  contains  each  month  six- 
teen pa^ea  (sheet  music  siae)  of  Musical  Sketches, 
Hints,  Correspondence,  Melange,  Instructive  Edito- 
riala.  Southern  Musical  Notes,  Vocal  ebd  Instrumental 
Moaic,  etc.  Ten  dollars*  worth  of  choice  music  given 
daring  the  year.  June,  '72-3t. 


FRUIT  TREES 


large  Stock 
and 
Cneqoalled 

Assortment. 


FALL 


PLANTING. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Priced  List. 


BDW'D  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

Aug.  '72>ftm. 


TREES,  BULBS,  HEDGE  PLANTS,  SEEDS.  FRUIT 
and  Flower  Platan.    CatHlqgues,  20  cents. 

F.  K.  Pfi(ENIX,  Bloomiogton  Nursery,  HI. 
Aug.  *72-4m. 


HUNT'S  FAN  &  FLY  DRIVER 


MOST  USEFUL  INVENTION  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


The  Inventor  was  led  to  make  this  useful  little  Ma- 
chine to  supply  the  place  of  a  servant  in  these  de- 
generate days  where  labor  is  scarce,  and  having  need 
It  himself  to  great  advantage,  now  offers  it  to  the 
public. 


Tt  is  worked  by  the  foot,  and  requires  but  little  labor 
to  keep  it  going,  and  will  secure  you  against  the  trou- 
ble of  flies  while  at  your  meals,  and  may  be  chnnMd 
by  takinc  out  the  fly  orush  and  putting  in  two  palmetto 
fans,  ana  jou  can  then  sit  and  read,  sew  er  eat,  and 
fan  yourself  at  the  same  time.  The  engravings  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  working  of  this  useful  Machme. 

State  and  County  rights  may  be  had  by  applioation  tm 
J',  jr.  HJTNT,  Clinton,  Jones  oo.,  Qa., 
Or  to  the  Editor  of  the  Fabm  amo  Homb,  280  Main  St., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
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THE  MEMPHIS  APPEAL. 


Now  ia  the  time  to  subecribe  for  the  DAILY, 
WEEKLY  or  SUNDAY  APPEAL,  the  terms  for  which 
are  m  follows : 

Daxit,  one  jear  (without  Sunday) JIO  00 

Daily,  one  year  (with  Suitday) ^ ^..  12  00 

To  city  subscribers,  7  papers  per  week 25 

Wbbkly,  one  year,  single  subscription 2  50 

Wbbkly,  one  year,  te  clubs  of  5  or  more 2  00 

SviinAY,  one  year,  single  subscription 2  50 

BuHDAY,  one  year,  to  clubs  of  5  or  more ^    2  00 

Daily,  with  FAaM  amd  Homb ».  11  50 

Wbbkly,  with  Faem  amd  Homb «    8  50 

As  will  be  seen,  all  the  editions  of  the  APPEAL  are 
rinted  on  new  type,  which,  with  our  new  double* 
cylinder  press,  has  compelled  an  outlay  of  more  than 
flO,000,  for  which  we  hope  to  be  fUlly  reimbursed  by 
long  lists  of  additional  subscribers  from  the  section 
of  country  in  the  interest  of  which  the  APPEAL  has 
labored  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

We  hope  our  ftriends,  appreciating  our  efforts,  will 
help  us;  and  that  each  one  will  take  upon  himself  the 
of&ce  of  an  agent  for  the  APPEAL  and  forward  a  club. 
We  are  resolved  that  past  issues  shall  be  exceeded  in 
Taried  excellence  and  interest  by  those  of  1872.  The 
Preaidentia  election,  our  own  State  and  local  elec- 
tions, and  many  other  impending  questions,  will  com- 
bine to  invest  a  newspaper  during  the  remainder  of 
this  year  with  extraordinary  interest. 

The  APPEAL  presents  an  instruct! re  epitome  of  the 
news  of  the  world.  Every  department  of  the  paper  is 
carefiilly  edited.  It  aims  to  tell  the  news  fairly,  hon- 
estly and  interestingly ;  to  aid  in  all  good  cauecH ;  to 
expose  abuses  and  stimulate  ref  'rm ;  to  represent  the 
most  liberal  thought  and  highest  tendencies  of  the 
time ;  to  welcome  all  schemes  that  promise  good ;  to 
encourage  all  praiseworthy  human  enterprises,  reli* 
gious  and  secular ;  to  stimulate  the  love  of  knowledge, 
a  taste  for  art  and  the  culture  of  all  the  better  instincts 
of  our  nature ;  to  sustain  good  government  and  honest 
mlers;  to  condemn  the  bad,  and  war  upon  cliques, 
ooteries  and  **  rings.** 

In  riew  of  the  momentous  'ssues  bound  up  In  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  1872,  we  expect  a  large  accession 
to  our  subscription  list. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  paper,  com- 
position and  general  expenses,  the  price  of  the  AP- 
PEAL is  less  than  charged  before  the  war,  when  ex- 
penses were  one-third  less  than  now. 

Newspaper  dealers,  express  agents,  country  mer- 
chants, postmasters,  railroad  depot  agentn,  and  any 
fMends  of  the  MEMPHIS  APPEAL  who  will  do  so,  are 
requested  to  procure  subscribers,  remitting  to  us  the 
amount,  less  ten  per  cent.,  or  Ave  per  cent,  for  clubs, 
for  their  services ;  or,  If  preferred,  we  will  give  a  copy 
of  the  WEEKLY  APPEAL  for  one  year  to  any  one 
MDding  us  five  or  more  subscribers. 

Address  APPEAL,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 


In  consequence  of  our  house  on  Monroe  Street  behig 
destroyed  by  fire,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  inat^  w» 
hare 

Bemoved  to  260  Second  Street, 

opposite  Court  Square,  where  we  are  prepared  to 
receive  and  promptly  fill  all  orders  in  our  line  that  w» 
mav  be  fnvored  with.  Our  stock  of  carriages,  bun^ee 
and  other  vehicles,  together  with  carriage  and  wagon 
makers*  materials,  trimminss,  etc.,  will  soon  be  aa 
large  and  complete  as  heretofore. 

Thanking  the  public  for  their  generous  Darors  in 
times  past,  and  assuring  all  of  our  prompt  attention 
to  their  orders, 

We  are,  very  respectftaUy, 

W.  S.  BBUOE  ft  CO. 

Oct.  •72-2m. 


RUST  AND  SMUT  PROOF 

SEED  OATS. 

T  OFFER  FOR  SALE  SEED  OATS,  WELL  KNOWN 
I  in  this  section  for  pa4t  28  years,  as  Rust  and  Smmt 

These  Oats  differ  f^om  any  other  by  a  beard  or  tail 
at  the  end  ef  the  shuck.  The  headk  are  heavy  and 
grain  large ;  the  atraw  fine,  and  after  OatB  are  threshed 
olf,  is  relished  well  in  winter  by  cattle,  mules  and 
horses ;  in  fact,  is  a  good  substitute  for  hay  or  fodder, 
and  I  have  heretofore  aotd  all  tk4  $traw  I  could  spare  in 
town  at  o  edoUar  per  100 pound*,  which  largely  exceeds 
the  cost  of  manure  used,  where  55  bushels  of  clean 
fanned  Oats  were  produced  per  acre. 

No  order  wtU  be  received  for  lees  than  five  (5)  bueheU. 

N*  order  wiU  be  fllUd  unleee  aeeompanied  wUk  the  Cnh, 
ehick  or  postoffiee  order. 

Particular  instructions  must  accompany  each  order, 
giving  name  and  postoffice  address,  with  direotiona 
how  to  be  marked,  and  depot  or  landing  where  to  be 
sent— all  plainly  written  to  avoid  mistukea. 

Instructions  will  be  strictly  followed. 

Oats  will  be  shipped  in  good  new  sacks  ;  each  aaek 
branded  and  rec«>ipt  sent;  shipped  in  good  order snd 
weight  msrked  on  sacks.  Consignt- e  must  look  to  the 
carrier  for  same  good  order. 


a9-P.  iM,  OM  dollar  and  fift^  eente  (1  00)  per 
No  charge  for  eockt  or  drayage. 

A  treatise  explaining  my  mode  of  cultivating  thei 
Oats  will  be  sent  to  each  purchaser. 

W.  H.  YOUNO, 

Oct.,  '72-3m.  Columbus,  Oa. 


$5  to  $20 


PER  DAY!  AGENTS  WANTED! 
All  classes  of  working  people,  of 
either  sex,  young  or  old,  make  more  money  at 
work  for  us  in  their  spare  moments,  or  all  the  time* 
than  at  anything  else.  Particulars  free.  Address  G- 
Stinson  A  Co.,  Portland,  Maine  Oct.,  *72>ly. 

Small  Fruits.   A  Specialty. 

Air  those  wishing  fine  plants  will  find  it  to  their 
advuntage  to  get  my  price  list  of  small  fruits,  such  as 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus, 
etc.  None  but  strictly  first  cla^  plaota  sent  out. 
Address  for  price  list,  L.  W.  HAMILTON,  Bmrtlett, 
Shelby  Co.,  Tenn.  Sept.  *7^^4m. 


The  Leonard  Soott  Fablishing  Oo. 

▲LSe  PVBLI0H 

THE  FARMER'S  GUIDE 

To  Scientific  and   Practical  Agriculture. 

By  Hbmbt  Stbphbns,  F.  R.  8.,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
laie  J.  P.  NoBTOM,  Professor  of  Sotentific  Agrteultore 
in  Tale  College,  New  Haven. 

Two  vola.  Royal  Octavo.  1600  pages  and  Dumerosa 
engravings.    Price,  17;  by  mail,  post-paid,  It. 

Jan.  *7^2m. 
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J.  T.  PETTIT,  MemphiB. 


WM.  SIMPSON,  TuBcimbia,  AUu 


PETTIT  &  SIMPSON, 

COnON  FACTORS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


No.  18  Union  Street, 


Memphis,  Tenn. 


LIBERAL  ADVANCES  MADE  ON  CONSIGNMENTS.    Orders  for  Supplies 
filled  at  Lowest  Rates.    Instructions  Strictly  Obeyed. 

ESTES,  FIZER  &  PINSON, 

336  Front  Street, 


offer  for  sale 


600  boxes  Cheese, 
SOpOOO  pounds  Bacon, 
1,000  kegs  Nails, 
600  hxa  Tobeoco, 


1,000  bbls  Floor, 
800  bags  Ck>ffee, 

90  tcs  Hams, 
100  bbls  Molasses, 


100  bbls  Whisky,  800  hxa  Candles, 
800  bbls  Salt,  800  kits  Mackerel, 
8O0  kegs  Lard,  98  hhds  Sugar. 
800  pes  Bagging,  2@2^  9,000  bdls  Ties,  aU  pat- 
lbs,  terns, 


Also  Jei,  8IH4  leii  Pepper,  Spice,  SUreh,  lUpe,  Tv,  Mh,  Seap,  latdies,  Cnders,  ^ij, 

In  fact^  a  complete  and  fresh  itoch  of  CASE  GOODS,     Wholesale  dealers  unU  da 
toell  to  call  before  pvrchasing  elsewhere, 
Dec.  "7l-ly. 


F.H. 


H.  CLARK.    OUR  thirtymFirstyhar  m  Memphis.    ^-^-^^^^^^ 

F.   EC.    ClTaTrk:    &    CO., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALEB8  IK 

Taldhes,  li&ids,  Jiwilry,  Stewan,  Finnl  TaUo  1!%  CUb, 

AND  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  GUNS  AND  PISTOLS, 

No.  1  Clary? s  Marble  Blocks 

Comer  Main  and  Madison  Streets^  AdCeHipllis,  Tenn. 

Feb.  *72-ly.  ^ 


THE  ST.  liOUIS  HOTEIi. 

This  magnificent  Hotel,  lately  renewed  and  greatly 
improTed,and  entirely  re-ftimished  in  most  sumptuous 
ana  elegant  stvle,  by  the  St.  Louis  Hotel  Association,  of 
which  E.  F.  Mioton,  Ksq.,  of  New  Orleans,  is  the  Presi* 
dent,  was  OPENED  to  the  traveling  community  on  the 
First  Day  ot  FERRUABY,  lSt%  onder  the  management 
of  the  ondersigned. 

HIRAM  CRANSTON, 
Formerly  Proprietor  of  the  New  York  Hotel. 

March  *72-ly. 


S.  W.  FERGUSON, 
Attorney    and    Counsellor   at   Law, 

Greenville,    Miss. 

Will  praotioe  in  BoliTmr,  Washington  and  Istaqaena 
counties,  and  attend  to  payment  of  Taxes, 


BOYLE  &  CHAPMAN, 

2791  MAIN  STBEIT, 


LARGEST 


fEIITim  ESTilllSIUEIT 

AND  BOOK  BINDERY 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

When  people  are  turning:  their  attention  to 
burning  COAL  IN  COOKING  STOVES,  and 
nothing  is  so  desirable  to  a  neat  and  tid^  house- 
keeper as  a  stove  that  with  EXCELLENT 
BAKING  QUALITIES,  is  the  CLEANEST, 
MOST  DURABLE  and  GENERALLY 
CONVENIENT. 

AS   SYIDEKCK  THA.T  OUB 


are  what  is  required,  we  have  only  to  state  that 

23,859, 

have  been  sold  in  the  Western  and  Southera 
States,  including  a  large  number  in  ALA- 
BAMA, GEORGIA  and  TENNESSEE. 
And  Awarded  the  First  Premium^ 

THE    LARGE    SILVER    MEDAL, 

At  the  Cincinnati  Exposition  of  1870. 
IPTM:.  ItESOR  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 
May  *n-tf. 

^Rllff  1.7  pi.oiiirs 

11U>T  Xhl>  ilHB4PKt»T  lA  CSK. 

Unvo  tnktn  over S50  Premlam*  at 

t'airs  throughout  the  South,  tiend  for 
illustrated  Cfttaloguewith 
Price  Li8t,and certificates 
of  planters  who  use  them* 

80LB  MANUFACTUBXBS: 

«-      <»».      BRimV,  Blltt  *  HABOT, 

^  H  *^^.  LOUXSYILLX,  KT. 

July  '72-tf. 

Memphis  &  Arkansas  Kver  Packet  Co. 

•    XT-    S.    3S^cX5EXi   XiIITS. 

The  Eleffant  Passenffer  Boats  of  this  line  leaye  Mem- 
|>hi8  for  all  points  on  Arkansas  river 

Mondays  and  Fridays,  4}  p.  m. 

For  freight,  passage,  or  other  information,  apply  to 
W.  H.  KXNNJSDAY,  Agent, 

Office  on  Co.'B  Wharfboat,  foot  of  Court  Street. 
Dec.  *71-ly.  

33X7"FO^    ^XJXbDSS. 

My  Catalogue  of  Ifnported  Hyacinths,  Tulips  Lilies, 
^tc  ,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  te  all  appli- 
cants. Address  M.  C.  McLAlN,  Charleston.  Coles 
43o.,  U).  S«pt.  *72-2m. 


WESTERN  JETHODIST, 

A.  Family  Newspaper. 

ISSUED      EVERY      SATURDAY. 


W.  C.  JOHNSON,  Editor. 

B.  W.  BLEW  &  CO.,  PubliBhera. 


Organ  of  Six  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Churdi, 

MEMPHIS,  NORTH  MISSISSIPPI, 

ARKANSAS.  WHITE  RIVER, 

LITTLE  ROCK,  INDIAN  MISSION. 

Twenty-Eight  to  Thirty  Columns 
Of  every  number  filled  with  Reading  Matter  adapted 
to  the  family. 
Price,  $2.00  a  year,  in  advance. 
To  Mmiwt^rs,  traveling  and  local,  $1.00. 
Remit  yourself  if  an  Agent  is  not  at  hand. 
BuHinesH  men  will  take  notice  that  it  is  a  good  and 
cheap  medium  for  advertising. 

R.  W.  BLEW  Sc  CO. 

March,  '72-tr. 


QALYBSTOH. 

INSIDE  PASSENGER  AND  MAIL  ROUTE,  VU 
Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad— for  P»»- 
sengers  and  Mail  only.  Passengers  take  the  Railroad 
Ferry  Boat,  foot  oT  St.  Ann  street,  at  7%  A.  M.,  reach- 
ing Brashear  City  at  1I>^  A.  M.,  there  connecting  with 
steamer 

JOSICPHIN-K, 
TUESDAYS  AND  FRIDAYS. 

WEDNESDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 
CITY    OP"    NORTEnOLK, 

THURSDAYS  AND  SUNDAYS.     ' 
Tickets  and  staterooms  secured  until  5  P.  M.,  daily 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  Agent's  office,  or  at  the  Feny 
Landinff  on  the  morning  of  departure. 

C.  A.  WHITNEY  A  CO.,  AfMtS, 
Cbr.  Magaaineand  NaUhm  SU.,  Nmo  Orieona. 
Jan.  '72-ly. 


WILLIAM  B.  STREET, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law* 
No.  1  Bethel  Block, 


]VIEM:raiS,    TKISTN". 


July.  *72. 


QREAT  WESTERN 


P  O.BOXl3d2,PinSBURGH|PA. 

Broech-LoadinfT  Shot  On 


_      lun»,$40to|iOO. 
GuHB,  $8  to  $150.  ^Blnf  !•  _Gnn8,  $3^to  $M, 


I>oiibl6  Shot 
.    _     20.    RlflM,  tt 
to  $75.  lEtevolVerf,  $6  to  $85.   SaiiD  SrAMr  roa  Pbic»> 
List.  Army  Oimt,  RwotP€r9»  ^c,  bou^M  or  traded  Jbr^ 

8ept.,*72-eom  Om. 
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RESTORE  YOUR  SIGHT 


All  diseaaeB  of  the  Bye  successfullT  trented  bj 

BAI«I«*0    NBW  PATENT  IVOBT  STB  (7I7P8. 

Rend  for  yourself  and  ret»tore  your  sight. 

Spectacles  and  Surgical  operatioiis  rendered  UMleM.  The 
Inestimable  blessing  of  Sight  is  made  perpetual  by  the  use  of 
the  new  PATENT  IMPROVED  IVORY  ETE  CUPS.  Many  of 
our  most  eminent  physicians,  oculists,  students  and  divines 
bare  had  their  Bight  permanently  restored 'for  life,  and  cured 
of  the  following  diseases:  1.  Impaired  Vision;  2.  Presbyopia, 
or  Far  Sighteduess,  or  Dimness  of  Vision,  commonly  called 
Blurring:  3.  Asthenopia,  or  Weak  Eye« :  4.  Epiphora,  Ban- 
ning or  Watery  Eyes ;  6.  Sore  Bres— specialW  treated  with  the 
Bye  Cups— cure  guaranteed:  6.  Weakness }of  the  Retina,  or 
Optic  Nerve ;  7.  Ophthalmia,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Eye  and 
its  app«ndagef«,  or  imperfect  ri^iou  from  thej  effects  of  Inflam- 
matH>n ;  8.  Photophobia,  or  Intolerance  of  Light;  9.  Over- 
worked Eyes ;  10.  Mydesopla— moving  specks  or  floating  bodies 
before  the  eves:  II.  Amaurosis,  or  Obscurity  of  Vision ;  12. 
Oataracts,  PaVtial  Blindness ;  the  loss  of  sight. 

Any  one  can  use  the  Ivory  Eye  Cups  without  the  aid  Doc- 
tor or  Medl<*ine,  so  as  to  receive  immediate  beneflc;d  of  Doc- 
and  never  wear  spectacles :  or,  if  using  now,  to  lay  al  results 
forever.  We  guarantee  a  cure  in  every  case  wherethem  aside 
tions  are  followed,  or  we  will  reAind  the  monev.        the  direc- 

2809  0BHTI7I0ATES  OF  CU&B. 
From  honest    Farmers.  Mechanics,  and  Merchants,  some  of 
them  the  most  eminent  loading  professional  and  business  men 
and  women  of  education  and  rennement  in  our  country,  may 
be  seen  at  our  ofRce. 

Under  date  of  March  29,  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  writes:  "J.  Ball,  of  our  city  is  a  conscientious 
and  responsible  man,  who  is  incapable  of  intentional  deception 
or  imposition." 


Prof.  W.  Merrick,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  wrote  April  24th,  1869: 
•'Without  my  SpectRcleH  I  pfu  you  tnis  note,  after  using  'he 
Patent  Ivorj-  Eye  Cups  thirteen  days,  and  this  morning  perused 


the  entire  contents  of  a  Daily  Newspaper,  and  all  with  the  un- 
assisted Eye.  Truly  am  I  gmtoful  to  your  noble  invention  ;  may 
Heaven  ble»s  and  prenervc  you.  I  have  been  using  Spectacles 
twenty  years ;  I  am  seventy-one  rears  old. 

Truly  Tours,  PROP.  W.  MERRICK." 

Rev.  Joseph  f  mith,  Maiden,  Ma.<4S.,  cured  of  partial  Blindness 
of  eighteen  years'  standing,  in  one  minute,  by  the  Patent 
Ivory  Eve  Cupe. 

E.  C.  tlMis,  late  Mayor  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  wrote  us  Nov.  15th, 
1889:  "  I  have  tested" the  Patent  Ivor^  Eye  Cups,  and  am  satis- 
fled  they  are  good.  I  am  ple.ased  with  them ;  they  are  the 
Greatest  Invention  of  the  age." 

All  persons  wishing  for  full  particulars,  certificates  of  onres, 
prices,  etc,  will  please  send  your  address  to  us,  and  we  will 
■end  our  Treatine  on  the  Eye,  of  44  pages,  free  of  charge,  by 
return  mail.  Write  to  DR.  J.  BALL  *  CO.,  P.  O.  Box,  957, 
No.  91.  Liberty  Street.  N.w  York. 

For  the  worHt  ca.Hes  of  Myopia,  or  Near-sightedness,  use  our 
New  Patent  Myopic  Attachments,  which  applied  to  the  Ivory 
Eye  Cups,  has  )»roved  a  certain  cure  for  this  disease.  Send  for 
pamphlets  and  certificates— free.  Waste  no  more  money  by 
a<!yusting  huge  Klassea  on  your  nose,  and  disfiguring  your  face. 

Employment  for  all.  Ai'«'nts  wanted  for  llie  new  Patent  Im- 
proved Ivory  Eye  Cups,  ju.-*l  introduced  in  the  maricet.  The 
iuocees  is  unparalleled  by  any  other  article.  All  persons  out 
of  employment,  or  those  wishing  to  improve  their  circum- 
stances, whether  gentlennen  or  Indies,  can  make  a  respectable 
living  at  this  light  and  easy  emplovment.  HundredH  of  agents 
are  making  from  $5  TO  $2i)  A  DAY.  To  live  agents  $au  a  week 
will  be  guaranteed.  Information  fumlahea  tree  of  charge. 
Bend  for  pamphlet,  circulars,  and  price  list.    Address 

Dr.  J.  BAIsIi  A  GO^  Oculist*, 

P.  0.  BOZ  957.  Me.  81  UUiif  Stmt,  HilW  TOSS. 

lUrch,7>-l7. 


#15,000  OO 

*  *     •  ^  For 

S3_50I 

To  be  distributed  in  1488  Gaah  Prises  on  the  last  dmy 
of  the 

SECOND  ANNUAL  FAHt 

Of  the 

West  Tenn.  A^ric'l  &  Hecli'l  Associatton 

at  JACKSON,  TENN.,  commencing 

OCT.  22  and  Closing  OCT.  26,  1872. 

This  distribution  is  authorised  by  the  act  of  the 
State  Leffislatare  for  the  bemfit  of  Ai^ricultura} 
Associations,  and  will  be  conducted  with  perfect 
fairness  te  ererv  purchaser  of  a  ticliet. 

Tickets  at  $2  60  each  entitle  the  bolder  to  one 
admiMpion  to  the  Fair  Grounds  and  to  one  chance  in 
the  GRAND  DISTRIBUTION. 

Tickets  may  be  ordered  of  the  General  Mannger  by 
mail.  Send  all  money  in  P.  O.  order,  or  registered 
letter. 

ROBT.  B.  HURT,  PresH. 

Chas.  W.  Gbvsmb,  Sec'y. 

For  full  parti eulars  address 

M  D.  MERIWETHER, 

Sept.  *72-2m.       General  Manager  Gash  Difitribution. 


M.  J.  Wicks, 
President. 


W.  C.  McClubb. 

Cashier. 


Savings  Bank  of  Memphis 

DOBS  A 

General  Bankipg  Business. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  INVESTMENTS 
in  Bonds,  Notes,  and  other  securities,  or  the  salb  of 
same. 

Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits 

On  the  following  terms :  Interest  account  will  be  made 
up  on  the  1st  of  January  »nd  Ut  of  July  of  each  year. 
All  amountH  to  the  credit  of  each  account  on  that  day 
and  thnt  has  been  on  deposit  ninety  days,  6  percent, 
p^r  annnm  will  be  allowed. 

All  depoflits  subiectto  be  checked  oHt  at  any  time, 
but  no  interest  will  be  allowed  except  as  above. 

•^Collections  solicited.  Sept.  *72-6m. 


DANIELL'S  IMPROVED 

THE  GRASS  FOR  FARMERS 

Unprecedented  as  a  Winter  Pasture^ 

In  yield  of  Hsy  and  Seed  and  enrly  maturity- 
making  ^ood  Hay  bv  the  15th  of  April — 
yielding,  cut  on  that  day,  this  late 
Spring, 

5,400   TOUNnS  TEn  ACRE! 

When  ftilly  mature d,  cut  la^t  of  April  and  first  of  May, 
Seed  and  Hay, 

9,000  POUNDS   PER   ACRE  1 1 

•^  Farmers  growing  this  Gmss  will  be  saved  ex- 
pense of  hnyinK  Rou<?)>np'»j-  to  raise  their  crop  on.  Seo 
Mr.  Dflniell's  statement  after  »ix  years  raising  it. 

For  Seed  and  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List, 
apply  to 

WM.  M.  WILLIAMS,  General  Agent, 
(with  A,  Leyden),  Commir-sion  Merchsnt, 

Atlanta,  Georgia.. 
Or  MAflK  W.  JOHNSON,  Agent. 

Agricultural  Warehouse, 
Aug.  *72,  3m.  Atlanta,  Qeorgi» 
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WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DSALBB  IN 


No.  202  MAIN   STREET, 


MEMPHIS, 

Invites  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  his  SUPERIOR  STOCK  of  LATEST  STYLES  Manufactared  Speciany 
for  Durability  and  Service,  which  he  will  sell  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  May,  *72-Iy. 

PEOPLES  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ABEANSAS. 

^  OFFICE  IN  TUCKER'S  BANK  BUILDING,  llTilE  ROCK.  ARK. 

^S*S*XOJIIJb<.fll  I 

JOHN  D.  ADAMS President.  DUDLEY  E.  JONES Vice  President. 

J.  T.  TREZEVANT,  Jb Secretary.  S.  H.  TUCKER, « ^.Treasurer. 

JAMES  F,  FAGAN „ General  Agent. 


J.  D.  ADAMS,  D.  G.  F0NB8,  8.  L.  GRIFFITH, 

G.  N.  PEAY.  J    G.  FLETCHER,  D.  BEHEN, 

FREEMAN  KIRKWOOD,      MAX  HILB,  T.  W.  BANKES, 

D.  E.  JONES. 


G.  S.  MORRISON. 
CHA8.  F.  PBNZEL. 
W.  A,  OBER, 

Sept,  »72-ly. 


TREES!  PLANTS!   BULBS! 

S"oxr  .A.T7TT73MC3M-   of    XB7S. 

miumngmF  Jt  Bwrry  are  now  prepared  for  the  PaU  Trade  with  an  onusoaUy  larg$  and  wM  frown  stoek, 
embracing 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES  AND  SMALL  FRUITS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  EVERGREENS, 

NEW  AND  RARE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

NEW  AND  RARE  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES, 

GREEN  A  HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS,  (in  great  variety.) 

BULBOUS  FLOWERING  BOOTS. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  others,  parchasing  largely,  will  be  liberally  dealt  with,  and  all  orders,  however 
small,  will  receive  prompt  and  eartfyl  attsmUim, 
BmaU  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired.    Parties  will  do  well  to  oensnlt  the  following  eatalognes: 
^o.  1— FaviTS,  (lust  pablished)  56  pp.,  lOo.    No.  ^—Okhaummtal  Tbbbs,  80  pp.,  lOc.    No.  8— Gbbbbkousb,  S 
p.,  lOo.    No.  4— WHOLBSALB,  free.    No.  6— Bulbs,  24  pp.,  free. 


pp. 


Estahlished  1840. 

Sept..  *72-2m. 


Addresi  ELLWANGER  A  BASRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


c  EBiimszucii, 


iroRMBRLY 

No.  18  South  Street,  now  at 

No.  63  WEST  FAYEHE  STREET, 

Between  Calvert  and  St,  Paul  Street; 

Oppoiitt  BAnua'i  Botil, 

Baltimore,    Maryland. 

Sept.,  *72-8m. 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS. 

NEAR  WAVBRLY,  MARYLAND. 

THIS  School,  sitnated  two  miles  north  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  will  be  reopened  on  Wednesday,  the  lltb 
September  next.  Circulars  contam  testimonials  from 
the  hiffhest  sources.  Bovs  comins  here  meet  the 
sons  of  the  first  families  of  the  Soutn  and  are  required 
to  praclice  the  deportment  of  gentlemen. 

Application  for  Circulars,  or  admission,  made  to 
the  undersigned,  at  WaTerly  P.  O.,  Baltimore  county, 
Md.  R.  M.  JOHNSTON. 

Sept  *72-6jD. 


PniPS!  PUMPS!  POIPS! 


BUY  ONLY  THE  BEST. 


S.   "WZZXTIISJILIV   d 

Xetai-JAmed 


801V8* 


CUCUMBER  WOOD  PUMPS. 

CHEAP,  DVBABLB  AND  EPFICIBlfT, 

They  do  not  affect  the  taste  of  the  water.  They  are 
more  durable  than  any  other  pump.  Lined  with  gal- 
vanised iron,  they  will  not  rust.  They  can  be  pat 
down  and  in  working  order  in  twenty  minatee. 

THEY  WILL  NOT  FREEZE. 

Brieea  /Vom  $4.S0  to  $1, 

A  $7  Pump  will  throw  over  a  barrel  a  minute,  and 
can  be  put  in  a  20-foot  well  complete  for  SlO.  Farmers 
and  well-diggers  are  invited  to  caD  and  examine  onr 
stock. 

E.  WHITMAN  *  SONS, 
Nos.  145  and  147  West  Pratt  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Manufacturers    of  Agricultural    Implements,  and 
dealers  in  Seeds  and  Fertilisers. 
Oct.,  *72  8m. 
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MARYLAND   STJPEH-PHOSPHATE. 

[ESTABLISHED  1848.] 

• 

To  the  Farmers  and  Planters  of  Maryland  and  the  South  generally. 

HORNER'S    MARYLAND    SUPER -PHOSPHATE. 

(We  Court  the  Chemist's  Inquiry.) 


After  23  years'  experience  in  the  Fertilizing  business,  and  after  establishing  a  wide  reputation 
fop  the  purity  and  excellence  of  his  Bone  Dust,  the  subscriber  has  been  induced  to  prepare  a 
Phosphate  suitable  to  the  requirements  and  every  way  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Southern 
Parmer. 

The  "  Maryland"  is  a  rejuvenator  and  permanent  improver  of  the  soil.  It  stimulates  equal 
to  Peruvian  Guano,  and  sustains  equal  to  Bone,  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  these  in- 
gTedients,  with  a  very  liberal  percentage  of  Potash  in  the  residuum.  There  is  no  adulterator 
nor  inferior  article  used^-every  part  of  the  Phosphate  being  of  essential  benefit  to  the  land. 
Neither  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared  in  its  preparation,  and  we  claim  for  it  the  greatest 
^>eneflt  to  the  farmer  from  the  smallest  outlay. 

For  Cotton,  Wheat  and  Corn,  and  as  a  general  stimulant  and  ailment  for  worn  and  impov- 
erished land,  there  can  be  nothing  superior.  It  is  warranted  to  run  as  high  in  Ammonia,  and 
higher  in  Bone  Phosphate,  than  any  other  fertilizer  in  the  market. 

Price  $50  per  ton,  in  new  bags.    No  charge  for  delivery. 

JOSHUA  HORNER,  Jr., 

Manufacturer  and  General  Commission  Merchant.    Office  and  Warehouse,  54  S.  Gay  street. 
General  Warehouse,  cor.  Chew  and  Stirling  sts.,  also  178  Forrest  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Qone  Dnst  $45,  Bone  Meal  $50,  Dissolved  Bone  $48. 

Our  own  manufacture,  in  new  bags ;  Eastern  and  Western  Bone  Dust,  $35.    Peruvian  Guano 
delivered  from  Peruvian  Government  Warehouse  at  the  lowest  rates.    No  charge  for  delivery. 

'^•'^'^  JOSHUA  HORNER.  Jr. 
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ESTJLBX.XSIIED    XMT   184B. 


O.  W,  PBISCOTT. 


J.  P.  P&XSCOTT. 


@e  W,  FEli®@^l  &  ®@ 


«» 


DEALKB8  IK 


r#*^^  0I£9  LsiBB  ME9  EMMFS9 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  GERMAN,  PALM  AND  ROSIN  SOAPS, 

Oppoate  Wonbam  Hoom.  MEMPHIS,  TENIf. 

PERKINS  &  HOUSE'S 

PATENT   METALLIC   COAL-OIL 

This  Lamp  is  adapted  to  all  uses,  public  or  private,  for  every  style  of  Stands,  Brackets, 
Chandeliers,  Hall- Lamps,  etc.  Being  made  of  metal,  it  will  not  break,  and  combines  (besides 
perfect  safety)  cleanliness,  brilliant,  odorless  light,  economy  and  durability. 

CASH   PAID  FOR  GREASE  AND  TALLOW- 

May,  '72-ly. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  FARM  AND  HOME, 

A  Fint  Glw  Dlutiatei  him  of  Agrinltw,  Xun&etVM  ud  SoiNiu  Eeononj. 

WM.  M.  BBOWNE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office,  a8o  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

BOYLE  4-  CHAPMAJf.  PvAliahers. 

f  BRHS,  TWO  DOLLARS  PBR  AHHUH,  FOR  SISaLI  COPY. 


a. -*.fl4  76 

»  Of 


To  Olabs  the  following  redaced  rates  are  ofTered : 

Three  Oopies,  one  year » $6  00  Ten  Copies,  one  year............ 

Fiye  Copies,  one  year » 7  60  Twenty  Copies,  one  year....*. 

The  orders  must  be  always  accompanied  by  the  cash. 

As  a  Medium  of  Advertising  it  has  few  eqaals  and  no  superior  in  the  Southern  States,  haying  now  a  list  of 
•Ter  SIX  THOUSAND  subscribers,  comprising  all  the  Southern  and  many  of  the  Northern  8&tM,  which  it 
daily  receiviog  numerous  additions,  and  which  it  is  confidently  expected  will  be  doubled  within  the  ensuing 
year.    The  following  are  the 

PAGE  BATES.— One  Full  Psge,  first  insertien ..„ „ ......4.4«..  180  00 

One  Full  PHge,  each  subitequent  insertion 35  00 

One  Full  Page,  half  year 125  00 

One  Full  Page,  one  year 200  00 


One  Column 

Three-quarter  Column.. 

9alf  Column* i* 

Quarter  Column 


1  Mo. 


15  00 
12  00 
8U0 
500 


2  Mo. 


25  00 
2U00 
12  00 
7  00 


8  Mo. 


40  00 
80  00 
20  UO 
10  00 


4  Mo. 


55  00 
40  00 
28  <K) 
14  00 


5  Mo. 


65  00 
50  00 
82  00 


6  Mo.iO  Mo.ll  rr. 
80  00*120  00*150  00 


CO  001 
40  Oo 


90  00  100  00 
HO  00|  76  00 


16  OOi  20  OOl  80  00)  85  00 


Less  than  quarter  Mf  aeolumD,  25  cents  a  line  each  insertion. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  pHjable  quarterly  in  advance. 

A  copy  couuining  the  firnt  issue  of  euch  advertisement  always  mailed  to  the  advertiser  free. 


MISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

tUIS  OP  TaAlMS  PASSIMO  OSAND  JUNCTION. 


ArrlTe, 
LeaTe, 


North. 
106  P.M. 
430  A.M. 
211  P.M. 
4  88  A.M. 


South, 
211  P.M. 
1  15  A.M. 
226  P.M 
2.23  A.M. 


MISSISSIPPI  A  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 


LKATS.  ABaiTK. 

12  40  P.M.  8  60  P.M. 

415  P.M.  8  60  A  M. 

6  80  A.M.  3  00  P.M. 


Sew  Orleans  Mail,    ... 
xpress, 

1  Freight,  daily)  except  Sunday, 

MEMPHIS  A  LOUISVILLE  RAILROAD. 

^y  Bxpress  leaves     -       -       .       -       -       8  25  A.M. 
Jfew  York  Express,  daily.  -       -       •       8 10  P.M. 

Brownsville  Accommodation  leaves  daily  at  6  10  P. 
v.,  except  Sunday. 


1    Schedtile  of  Bailroads  in  Georgia. 

CHARLOTTE.  COLUMBIA  AND  AUGUSTA  RAILROAD. 

Uavt  AnniU.       •  -  •  •  SlftAM.     eOOPM. 

priT*  At  Charlotto,  -  >  >  SUOPM.      6  15  AM 

Uave  Charlotu,      •  -  .  -  7  IS  AM      TSOPM. 

priT*  at  AagoMS,  •  -  -  e60PM.7SaAM. 

SOUTHWESTERN  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  TRAINS. 

^v6Mmob, 8  00  AM. 

^WtttEnAmla, 4fi8FM. 

la^r*  EofknU, 7  4ft  AM. 

ptvtatMaMa. 48BPM. 


Columbus  PatMnger  Trains. 

Leave  Mmoii.  .      ^.  •     6  IS  AIL 

Arrive  at  Olamboe,       •  >  >  >  .llOOAlt. 

LeaTo  Colambae, IStfPM. 

Arrive  at  Maoon, S06PM. 

Macon  and  Binnswlok  PasStngar  Trains. 

Leave  Macon. 0  10A1& 

Arrive  at  Brnnewiok,  •  >  -  •  .^SftPM. 
Leave  Brunawtok,  >  *  *  .  •44ftAM. 
Arrive  at  Maeon, SIOPM. 

MACON  A  AUGUSTA  AAILROAD. 

On  and  after  Monday,  January  2Sd,  trains  wfll  ma  daQy  «« 
thia  Road  ae  folUwa,  Sundaje  txoeptedt 
Leave  Maonn.  .  .  .  .      <»  A  M. 

Arriveat  Angnrta, 14ftPM. 

Leave  Aarnaca. 13  00  M. 

Arrive  at  Maoon, 7  10  PM. 

WESTERN  A  ATLANTIC  R.  R.—Wastam  Exprass. 

Leaves  Atlanta* 930PM 

Arrives  Dalton, S  U2  A  M 

"       Chattanooga,  >  .  •  •        ft  23  A  M 

Day  Passanoar  Train. 

Leaves  Atlanta,  •  -      *  .  •  -        8  30  A  M 

Arrives  Daltnn. SOIPM 

*•       Chattanooga,  •  .  .         •       437PM 

Lightning  Express. 

Leaves  AUanta,  -  -  I  -  -  4  15  PM 
Arrives  Dalton, 9  47  P  M 

Southam  Express. 

Leaves  Chattanooga, 44ftPM 

Arrives  Atlanta, 124ftAM 

Day  Passangar  Train. 

Leaves  Chattanooga,  -  •  -  •  .ft4ftAM 
Arrives  Atlanta, 1  4S  A  M 

Leaves  Dalton,  .      ".  .  .'        .      12  4SAM 

Arrives  Atlanta,  -  -         -  •  -       9  00AM 
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CHEAP  HARDWARE  AND  CUTLERY. 

MARTIN  &  LANGSTAFF, 

Successors  to  McConbs,  Keller  &  Byrns,* 

8SM   Main   Btipeetf   Heaiplds* 

AGENTS  FOR 

EAGLE  COTTON  GIN, 

FAIRBANKS'  SCALES 

Hall's  Fire -Proof  Safes, 


Disston  Ctrculax  Sec^B, 

WOOD  &  MANN'S  ENGINES, 

STRAUB'S  MILLS, 

,«..  GXTBa     BEI.TIiarC3-,     ETC. 

September,  *72-6m. 


OLIVER,  FINNIE  &  CO.,* 


oi.XAiki.x  sxAXiXRfli  m 


FANCY  ©ROCEHI 

Foreign  FruitB,  Huts,  eto^ 
384    Main    Street,    Memphis,   Tenn. 


ALWAYS  OK  HAND  A  LARGE  STOCK  07 


Oanned  Fruits, 

Oanned  Vegetables, 

Oanned  Fish, 

Hominy, 

Dried  Fruity 

Nuts, 

Sardines, 

Oorrants, 

—ALSO— 

Prunes,  etc. 

BUTTER 

A.NID 

CHEESE 

Eeoeived  three  times  a  week  direct  from  the  largest  Dairies  in  the  Wasfa 

€)et.*72-em.  * 
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SMITH'S  IMERIUH  ORGMS 


AND  THE  CBLEBRATBD 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organs. 


DSJULiSR    IN 


Sheet  nOEusiOp 

And  Musical  Merchandise  Generally, 
375  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

PIANOS  TO  RENT.    OLD  PIANOS  taken  in  ezohange  for  NEW  ONES. 

Promptly  attended  to.    MB.  GOEPEL,  being  a  practical  Piano-forte  Maker,  is  a  g«arante« 
that  he  will  perform  properly  i^hateyer  he  undertakes. 
D9e.,  Tl-ly. 


E,  D.  MOORE,  Winona,  Miss. 


J.  B.  HILL8. 


Moore  A  Hills, 


MEMPHIS,   TENN., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IH 


Drugs,  Medicines, 


Paints,  Oils,  Dye-StulTs,  etc.,  etc. 


7l3ie  A8Sortm.eB.t    of  Surgical   &xstruaaa.ents. 

PURE  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 


ETEBT  ABTICLE  GUARAITTEED  TO  BE  PUBE  AND  FBESH. 


J  An   «<ra.i« 
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OF  MEMPHIS,  TENN, 


No.  42  Madison  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

®fficcr»  : 

JEFFERSOIT  DAVIS,  President. 

GEN.  WADE  HAMPTON,  Vice-President 
M.  J.  WICZS.  Vice-President. 

J.  T.  PETTIT,  Vice-President. 

WM.  M.  BROWNE,  Secretary. 

J.  H.  EDMONDSON,  General  Agent 

E.  WOODWARD,  M.  D.,  Medical  Examiner. 

B.  W.  AVENT,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Physidan. 

ELLETT  &  PHELAN,  Attorneys. 


"SBoard 

of  ^irecfore  : 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS, 

. 

. 

AIcmph'i.%  Tenn. 

M.  J.  WICKS,     - 

- 

- 

Premdent  M.  ^  C.  R.  R, 

W.  F.  BOYLE,    - 

Boyle  ^  Chapman. 

T.  W.  WHITE,  - 

Hernando^  Miss, 

WADE  HAMPTON,  - 

Colmnbia^  S,  Car.  ' 

^  J.  T.  PETTIT,     - 

Petti  t  4*  Simpson. 

W.  A.  GOODMAN,    - 

Planters  Insurance  Company. 

JOHN  D.  ADAMS,     - 

President  M.  ^  A,  R.  P.  Cb. 

C.  B.  CHURCH; 

Memphis^  Tenn. 

W.  L.TANCE,  - 

- 

Memphis^  Tenn. 

N.  S.  BRUCE,      - 

- 

- 

W.  S.  Bruce  ^  Co. 

J.  C.  FIZER, 

- 

- 

Estesy  Fizer  j*  Pinson, 

PHILIP  TUGGLE,     . 

- 

. 

Memphis^  Tenn. 

/ 

NAPOLEON  HILL,  - 

- 

• 

HUl,  Fontaine  ^  Co. 

< 

F.  W.  SMITH,    - 

- 

- 

Cashier  Memphis  City  Fire  i  QmH  Jna.  O. 

Policies  will  be  issued  for  $1,000  to  $10,000  on  the  lives  of  males,  from  the  age  of  16  to 
60,  and  for  $5,000  from  the  age  of  60  to  65.  On  the  lives  of  females,  for  $5,000  only,  and  to  the 
age  of  40,  $5  per  thousand  extra  will  be  charged.     No  extra  charge  after  that  age. 

No  extra  hazardous  risks  taken.  All  policies  non-forfeitable  after  second  annual  paj' 
meat. 
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